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BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH 


George  Grote,  Greek  historian,  philosopher,  educationalist,  and 
politician,  was  born  at  Clay  Hill,  near  Beckenham  in  Kent,  on 
November  17,  1794.  His  grandfather,  Andreas  Grote,-  originally  a 
merchant  of  Bremen,  migrated  to  London,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  banking  house  of  Grote,  Prescott  and  Company  (January,  1766). 
His  eldest  son,  George  (by  a  second  marriage),  became  the  husband  of 
Selina  Peckwell,  descended  on  her  mother's  side  from  the  old  Huguenot 
family  of  the  De  Blossets,  who,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  had  left  their  home  in  Touraine. 

George  Grote  the  historian,  the  eldest  son  of  George  Grote  and 
Selina  Peckwell,  inherited  not  only  the  common-sense  and  business 
capacity  of  the  Bremen  banker,  but  also  to  some  extent  that  virile 
Huguenot  spirit  the  infusion  of  which  into  British  families,  so  often 
produced  splendid  results  in  all  departments  of  intellectual  and  com- 
mercial activity.  Selina  Grote  was  a  woman  of  strong  character  and 
ambition.  She  it  was  to  whom  Grote  owed  his  earliest  training. 
Before  he  went,  in  his  sixth  year,  to  Sevenoaks  Grammar-school,  he  had 
learned  from  her  not  only  reading  and  writing,  but  also  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  At  Sevenoaks  he  made  steady  progress  with  his  work,  and 
in  his  tenth  year  was  sent  to  Charterhouse,  where  Dr.  Raine  was  at 
the  time  headmaster.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  among  many 
fellow-scholars  since  become  famous,  he  should  there  have  met  Connop 
Thirlwall,  whose  history  of  Greece  his  own  was  eventually,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  to  supersede.  During  the  six  years  which  he  spent  at 
Charterhouse  he  acquired  a  profound  interest  in  Greek  and  Roman  ^ 
literature,  an  interest  which  never  waned  throughout  his  long  life  of 
varied  activity.  His  father,  sceptical  of  the  advantages  of  a  University 
career,  took  him  from  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  put  him  into  the 
bank.  The  mechanical  routine  of  his  daily  life  only  confirmed  him  in 
his  ardour  for  knowledge,  and  he  entered  upon  a  steady  course  of 
private  reading.  In  order  that  his  studies  might  not  be  confined  to  the 
literature  of  his  own  tongue,  he  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of^ 
German,  Italian,  and  French.     During  this  period  he  not  only  studied 
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his  favourite  classical  authors,  but  also  plunged  into  history,  political 
science,  and  philosophy. 

In  the  winter  of  1814-15  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Harriet  Lewin,  who  was  afterwards  to  become  his  wife.  Her  father, 
Thomas  Lewin,  of  Bexley  in  Kent,  was  a  man  of  old  family  and 
independent  means.  Their  marriage  took  place  in  1820,  and  was  in 
every  respect  an  ideal  union,  strengthened  by  the  bonds  of  mutual 
respect  and  intellectual  sympathy. 

During  the  three  years  preceding  his  marriage  he  continued  his 
studies,  and  made  his  first  attempt  in  the  field  of  literary  production, 
an  essay  (still  existing  in  MS.)  on  Lucretius,  an  author  for  whom  he 
had  a  great  admiration.  In  18 17  he  was  introduced  to  David  Ricardo, 
and  through  him  to  James  Mill,  then  at  work  on  his  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Mind.  In  Mill  he  found  a  teacher  whose  views  were  eminently  con- 
genial, and  to  this  period  may  be  traced  the  crystallization  of  his  own 
empirical  theories.  This  attitude  towards  metaphysical  problems  was 
strengthened  by  the  utilitarianism  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  to  whom  Grote 
owed  his  strong  democratic  principles  and  his  intolerance  of  all  dogmatic 
religion.  The  sequel  will  show  how  great  an  influence  the  early 
association  with  these  men,  afterwards  known  as  the  'philosophic 
radicals',  exercised  upon  his  political  career  and  upon  his  History  of 
Greece. 

The  early  years  of  his  married  life  were  spent  in  a  house  attached  to 
the  bank  in  Threadneedle  Street.  The  death  of  his  only  child  a  week 
after  its  birth  left  Mrs,  Grote  dangerously  ill,  and  it  was  during  her 
slow  convalescence  that  Grote  composed  his  first  published  work, 
the  Essay  on  Parliamentary  Reform.  This  paper,  most  of  which  was 
subsequently  republished  in  his  Essentials  of  Parliamentary  Reform  (1831), 
was  a  powerful  reply  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  had  advocated  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  a  system  of  class  representation.  G  rote's 
pamphlet  contained  a  statement  of  a  case  for  popular  representation, 
frequent  elections,  and  the  use  of  the  ballot.  Jn  1822  he  arranged  for 
publication  a  manuscript  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  gave  it  to  the  world 
under  the  title  Analysis  of  the  Influence  of  Natural  Religion  on  the  Temporal 
Happiness  of  Mankind,  by  Philip  Beauchamp. 

The  years  from  1822  to  1830  were  a  time  of  quiet  preparation  and 
intercourse  with  congenial  friends,  of  whom  the  younger  Mill  is  perhaps 
the  best  known.  A  small  circle  of  students  met  together  regularly  in 
Threadneedle  Street  for  reading  and  conversation,  mainly  in  meta- 
physics and  political  philosophy.  In  these  meetings  Mrs.  Grote  took 
part  with  the  others,  and  sedulously  qualified  herself  to  be  a  worthy 
associate  in  her  husband's  work.     In   1822  Grote  began  to  make  a 
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special  study- of  Greek  history.  In  a  letter  dated  January  14  he  says  : 
'  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  the  fabulous  ages  of  Greece,  which  I  find 
will  be  required  to  be  illustrated  by  ...  a  large  mass  of  analogical 
matter  from  other  early  histories,  in  order  to  show  the  entire  uncertainty 
and  worthlessness  of  tales  to  which  early  associations  have  so  long 
familiarized  all  classical  minds.  I  am  quite  amazed  to  discover  the 
extraordinary  greediness  and  facility  with  which  men  assert,  believe, 
re-assert,  and  are  believed.'  Mrs.  Grote,  in  her  biography  of  her 
husband, 'states  that  she  herself  in  1823  first  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
of  putting  his  conclusions  into  the  form  of  a  book ;  but,  as  is  pointed  out 
by  G.  Croom  Robertson  in  his  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  it  appears  certain  that  he  was  already  at  work  in  1822.  The 
actual  writing  was,  most  fortunately,  deferred  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
owing  to  his  absorption  in  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  His  only 
publication  at  this  time  on  Greek  history  was  a  critique  on  Mitford's 
History  of  Greece  {Westminster  Review,  April,  1826). 

The  most  important  work  in  which  Grote  took  part  about  this  time 
was  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  London  in  Gower  Street 
(1825-27).  In  1830  his  father,  owing  to  failing  health,  had  to  give  up 
his  work  at  the  bank.  Grote's  new  position  there  enabled  him  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Paris,  then  on  the  brink  of  revolution,  a  visit  in  the  course  of 
which  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  chief  Liberal  politicians  (see 
Mrs.  Grote's  Life  of  Ary  Schejfer,  i860).  In  June  his  father  died,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  and  Grote  became  the  owner  of  estates  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Oxfordshire,  with  a  capital  of  about  ^40,000.  In  the  Reform 
movement  of  1831  he  was  debarred  from  taking  active  part,  owing  to 
the  work  which  devolved  upon  him  as  his  father's  executor.  For  this 
reason  he  refused  to  stand  as  candidate  for  the  City,  but  his  paper  on 
the  Essentials  of  Parliamentary  Reform  sufficiently  indicated  his  views. 
In  February,  1833,  he  at  last  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the  members  for 
the  City  of  London,  and  his  motion  in  favour  of  vote  by  ballot  in 
elections  was  discussed  two  months  later.  The  chief  points  of  his 
argument  are  given  in  Alexander  Bain's  introduction  to  the  Minor 
Works,  1873.  The  speeches  are  marked  by  accuracy  of  reasoning  and 
the  absence  of  any  extraneous  considerations,  and  are  entirely  worthy  of 
the  author  of  the  History  of  Greece. 

For  eight  years  and  a  half,  during  three  successive  Parliaments,  he  ^ 
continued  to   represent    his   constituency,   and  saw  the    gradual    re-  J 
crudescence  of  Conservatism  which  followed  the  Reform  movement. 
Slowly  he  came  to  feel  that  the  views  of  the  '  philosophic  radicals ', 
however  convincing  to  himself,  did  not  represent  the  opinions  of  his 
party,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Parliament  of  1841  (June),  he  decided  to 
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retire.     He  was  now  free  to  devote  himself  to  the  compilation  of  his 
works  on  the  history  and  philosophy  of  Greece. 

During  1841-42  he  travelled  in  Italy.  Returning  to  London,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  the  bank,  and  to  the  preparation 
for  his  History  of  Greece,  conscientiously  re-reading  the  authorities  and 
verifying  his  data.  The  two  volumes  which  constituted  the  first  part 
were  preceded  by  an  important  critique!1  of  Niebuhr's  Griechische  Heroen- 
Geschichte.  The  review  was  important  not  only  intrinsically  in  relation 
to  Niebuhr's  work,  but  also  as  a  *  trial  trip'.  In  1843  he  commenced 
upon  the  actual  composition  of  his  first  volume,  and,  in  order  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  work,  he  retired  from  the  management  of 
the  bank.  At  last,  in  March,  1846,  the  first  two  volumes  appeared,  and 
were  received  with  general  approbation.  '  Thus  I  became  for  once ', 
says  Mrs.  Grote  in  the  biography  of  her  husband,  '  witness  of  a  state 
of  feeling  on  his  part  approaching  to  gratified  self-love,  which  at  times 
would  pierce  through  that  imperturbable  veil  of  modesty  habitually 
present  with  him.'  The  most  important  notices  (in  The  Edinburgh  Review 
by  J.  S.  Mill  and  in  The  Quarterly  Review  by  Dean  Milman)  were  entirely 
favourable.  All  but  the  last  part  of  the  second  volume  contained  the 
account  of  the  legendary  period.  The  second  part  ('  Historical  Greece  *) 
was  only  just  begun. 

The  unqualified  approbation  with  which  the  first  two  volumes  had 
been  received  roused  the  author  to  even  greater  activity.  The  third 
p>  and  fourth  volumes  were  published  in  1847,  the  fifth  and  sixth  in  1849. 
In  the  following  year  he  brought  out  the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes, 
the  ninth  and  tenth  in  1852,  the  eleventh  in  1853,  the  twelfth  and  last 
x7  in  1856.  Thus  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  containing  the 
history  of  Greece  down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
completed  in  ten  years. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  labours  Grote  took  a  holiday  abroad,  and 
then  returned  to  take  up  his  study  of  Plato.  This  treatise,  the  second 
of  his  Hellenic  trilogy,  appeared  in  1865  undej:  the  title  Plato  and  the 
other  Companions  of  Sokrates.  It  contains  a  summary  of  Greek  philosophy 
from  Thales  to  Democritus,  a  biography  of  Plato,  and  an  analysis  of 
all  the  separate  dialogues,  with  an  elaborate  commentary.  His  next 
contribution  was  a  dissertation  in  The  Westminster  Review,  January,  1866, 
on  J.  S.  Mill's  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy.  In  the 
preface  (p.  vii)  to  the  third  edition,  Mill  pays  a  high  tribute  to  Grote  as 
a  philosopher  in  connexion  with  this  critique. 

He  was  now  in  his  seventy-first  year.  With  unabated  energy  he 
began   the   third   part   of  the   trilogy,   his   study   of    Aristotle.      The 

'    Westminster  Review  (May,  1843,  reprinted  In  Minor  Works), 
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materials  for  this  work  he  had  been  accumulating  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years,  but  he  was  not  destined  to  complete  it.  All  that  he 
actually  wrote  was  published  in  1872  by  Alexander  Bain  and^ 
G.  Croom  Robertson.  It  contains  the  life  of  Aristotle,  a  general 
discussion  of  his  works,  and  a  minute  analysis  of  the  logical  treatises. 
The  editors  were,  however,  enabled  to  add  frOm  his  MS.  notes,  and 
from  what  he  wrote  in  Bain's  Manual  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
his  examination  of  the  other  works  which  constitute  the  Aristotelian 
Canon. 

This  brief  sketch  of  Grote's  life  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
reference  to  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  London, 
University  College,  and  the  British  Museum.  On  the  foundation  of 
the  University  of  London  in  Gower  Street  he  became  a  member  of 
tbe  governing  council  (1827-31).  In  1836  this  institution  changed^ 
itsuiame  to  'University  College',  owing  to  the  foundation  (1836) 
of  the  'University  of  London'  at  Burlington  House.  In  1849  he 
rejoined  the  council  of  University  College,  became  treasurer  in  i860, 
and,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Brougham,  president  in  1868.  In  1862 
he  became  vice-chancellor  in  the  University  of  London.  His 
valuable  library  he  bequeathed  to  the  University,  and  to  the  College 
a  sum  of  ^"6,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  Chair  in  Mental  Philosophy. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  succeeding  Henry  Hallam 
in  1859. 

As  an  educationalist  he  showed  the  same  comprehensive  grasp  of 
principles  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  his  historical  and  philo- 
sophical writings.  As  in  his  History  he  realized  the  importance  of 
describing  the  intellectual  along  with  the  social  and  political  develop-/ 
ment  of  the  Greek  world,  so  in  education  he  was  a  resolute  opponent 
of  the  dangerous  tendency  towards  over-specialization.  While  he 
supported  the  establishment  of  scientific  degrees,  he  was  unflinchingly 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  Greek  in  the  Matriculation  examination.  It 
was  his  firm  conviction  that  a  perfect  education  could  consist  only  of  W^ 
a  combination  of  literary,  philosophic,  and  scientific  training. 

He  died  on  June  18,  1871,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
he  received  the  honorary  degrees  of  D.C.L.  Oxon.  and  LL.D.  Cantab. ; 
he  succeeded  Macaulay  as  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute, 
and  in  1869  refused  Mr.  Gladstone's  offer  of  a  peerage.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  improve  upon  Alexander  Bain's  estimate  of  his  character. 
'  In  the  depths  of  his  character ',  says  Bain,  '  there  was  a  fund  of 
sympathy,  generosity,  and  self-denial  rarely  equalled  among  men.  On 
the  exterior  his  courtesy,  affability,  and  delicate  consideration  for  the 
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feelings  of  others  were  indelibly  impressed  upon  every  beholder ;  yet 
this  amiability  of  demeanour  was  never  used  to  mislead,  and  in  no  case 
relaxed  his  determination  for  what  he  thought  right.  Punctual  and 
exact  in  his  engagements,  he  inspired  a  degree  of  confidence  and  respect 
which  acted  most  beneficially  on  all  the  Institutions  and  Trusts  that 
he  took  a  share  in  administering,  and  his  loss  to  them  was  a  positive 
calamity.' 
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Fifty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Grote  gave  to  the  world  the  last 
volume  of  his  great  work.  During  these  years  the  study  of  Greek 
history  has  been  pursued  incessantly,  and  works  in  many  languages 
have  been  produced.  This  flood  of  literature  has  been  of  all  kinds, 
ranging  from  comprehensive  treatises  on  the  whole  subject  to  elaborate 
monographs  on  the  minutest  points.  The  ancient  authorities  have  been 
re-edited,  not  only  from  the  literary  or  classical  point  of  view,  but  with 
special  reference  to  their  historical  importance,  and  the  evidence  on 
which  the  historian  depends  has  been  collected  under  particular  subject 
headings  to  facilitate  comparison.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  it  practically 
safe  to  assert  that  no  important  literary  evidence  has  been  overlooked, 
but  almost  every  passage  has  been  analysed  and  re -analysed,  until  every 
possible  explanation  has  been  thoroughly  reconsidered. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  mass  of 
evidence  which  fifty  years  ago  was  lacking.  This  new  evidence  is  of 
every  kind — literary,  epigraphic,  numismatic,  artistic.  The  very  word 
1  archaeology  '  has  acquired  a  wholly  new  connotation.  Half  a  century 
ago  archaeology  was,  to  most  people,  merely  the  search  for  ancient  objects 
of  beauty,  regarded  as  curios  and  collected  by  uncritical  enthusiasts 
without  reference  to  their  relative  age  or  their  historical  meaning.  It 
is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  archaeology  was  then  merely  a 
hobby ;  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  now  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  the  science  of  ancient  history.  The_modern  student 
of  Greek  history  would  do  well  to  compare,  for  example,  the  evidence 
on  which  Thirlwall  and  Grote  based  their  discussions  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  first  Delian  League  with  that  which  is  now 
accessible.  Or  again,  let  him  compare  an  article  on  Troy  contributed  to 
the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  with  its  successor 
in  the  edition  of  1902.  It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  elaborate  this  point, 
yet  it  is  only  too  easy  to  forget  that  the  study  of  Greek  history,  as  we 
now  understand  it,  is  widely  different  from  what  it  was  when  Grote  and 
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Thirlwall  began  to  write.  Indeed  it  is  impossible,  without  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  this  point,  adequately  to  estimate  the  importance  of  their  work. 
If  we  consider  for  a  moment  what  has  been  done  in  recent  years  in 
connexion  with  Homeric  and  pre- Homeric  civilization,  we  cannot  but 
feel  surprise  when  we  realize  what  a  change  has  been  wrought.  The 
very  terms  *  Mycenaean  ',  *  Minoan  ',  \  JEgean  civilization  '  are  of  recent 
date.  When  we  read  a  report  such  as  that  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Evans  in  the 
Times  of  October  31,  1905,  and  compare  with  it  a  passage  in  Grote  or 
Thirlwall  on  the  same  period,  only  then  do  we  see  how  entirely  the 
problem  has  changed  in  character,  and  how  difficult  it  is,  in  estimating 
the  work  done  by  scholars  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century,  to  realize 
the  conditions  under  which  they  worked. 

Again,  when  we  scan  the  chapter  headings  of  Grote's  History,  we 
marvel  at  the  wide  range  of  his  work.  Just  as  it  was  at  last  found 
impossible  to  treat  Greek  history  in  the  course  of  a  book  on  universal 
history,  so  at  the  present  day  no  writer  would  think  of  treating  such 
subjects  as  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  so  on,  within  the  limits  of  a 
Greek  history  on  the  scale  which  Grote  attempted.  In  fact,  so  much 
evidence  has  accumulated  that  in  all  probability  no  Greek  history 
covering  the  period  from  the  beginning  to  Alexander  will  ever  again  be 
attempted,  save  in  the  form  of  superficial  text-books, 
v/ ^  Finally,  in  this  connexion  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  the  Aristotelian 
Constitution  of  Athens,  published  in  1892.  The  discovery  of  this  treatise 
constitutes  almost  a  new  epoch  in  Greek  historical  study.  Whatever 
be  the  value  attached  to  it,  whatever  its  obvious  defects  and  omissions, 
it  has  none  the  less  solved  many  problems  and  supplied  much  detail 
hitherto  lacking,  as  will  appear  in  the  notes  and  appendices  to  the 
present  volume. 

In  view  of  all  these  points,  the  importance  of  which  we  cannot  here 
consider  save  in  the  barest  outline,  the  reader  may  well  ask  for  some 
explanation  which  will  justify  the  appearance  -of  the  present  volume. 
What  is  the  peculiar  value  of  Grote's  work  which  gives  it  anJnterest 
after  so  much  time  has  elapsed,  during  which  the  whole  subject  has 
been  reconsidered  and  partially  reconstructed  ? 


II 

GROTE    AND    HIS    PREDECESSORS 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  Greek  history 
became  a  unit  of  study.  Hitherto  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  part  of 
universal  history,  when  ancient  history  was  merely  a  literary  pastime, 
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and  criticism  was  unknown.  The  first  authox  ^bf  a  Greek  history  pure 
and  simple  was  Stanyan,  who- published  in  1739.  After  him,  towards 
the  end  of  the  century,  came  Gast  (Dublin,  1793),  Iphn  Gillies,  and 
MiifoxcL  It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  what  we  shall  have  to  say  subse- 
quently concerning  Grote,  to  notice  the  respective  attitudes  of  the  two 
latter.  Gillies,  in  his  dedication  to  George  III.,  sufficiently  indicates 
his  feeling  with  regard  to  the  great  political  problems  of  Greek  history. 
Deeply  impressed  by  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  had 
acquired  a  profound  distrust  of  the  methods  of  democracy.  Mitford 
also  wrote  under  the  influence  of  strong  Tory  conviction.  Both  these 
writers  made  it  their  chief  concern  to  contrast  the  peaceful  permanence 
of  the  Spartan  constitution  with  the  ever-recurring  stasis  which  marked 
the  evolution  and  decay  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Whatever  may 
be  our  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  their  attitude,  we  are  bound  to 
recognise  that  thex  first_studied  Greece  as  the  birthplace  of  conscious 
political  experiment,  and  once  and  for  all  lifted  it  above  the  level  of  a 
land  of  mere  romance. 

Further,  it  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the  anti- Athenian  standpoint  of  ■" 
these  works  that  Thirlwall  and  Grote  undertook  their  tasks.  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  an  accurate  and  accomplished  scholar,  and,  above  all,  a  man 
of  absolute  intellectual  honesty,  brought  to  bear  upon  his  work  a 
thorough  knowledge  not  only  of  the  ancient  classical  authors,  but  also 
of  contemporary  German  scholarship.  His  history,  though  it  can 
never,  owing  to  its  very  virtues,  become  popular,  has  great  merit,  and 
is,  perhaps,  at  the  present  time  more  highly  appreciated  than  when  it 
appeared.  It  is  marked  by  great  care  in  the  weighing  of  evidence,  and 
its  conclusions  are  always  advanced  with  an  almost  unnecessary 
modesty.  It  was  this  very  impartiality  which  prevented  him  from 
taking  a  strong  line  either  in  praise  or  in  blame.  Although  he  dis- 
approved of  the  categorical  denunciation  which  Mitford  meted  out  to 
Greek  democracy,  his  habitual  caution  prevented  him  from  enlarging 
on  its  merits. 

Grote  was  a  man  of  entirely  different  character.  As  we  have  seen  in 
the  biographical  sketch,  he  was  by  inheritance  and  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  life  out  of  sympathy  with  the  academic  spirit.  Trained  in 
the  atmosphere  of  business,  deeply  interested  from  his  earliest  youth  in 
the  social  and  political  movements  of  the  time,  his  jntftr^  i1!  Ctt^^ 
history  was  that  of  the  practical  politician  and  man  of  affairs.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  two  Mills  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  he  had  acquired  a 
strong  antipathy  to  all  forms  of  authority — social,  political,  and  intel- 
lectuiuV  Every  problem  was  to  him  a  matter  for  rational  discussion. 
He   viewed  ancient  history  as  one  among   many   fields    of    human 
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development,  and,  sweeping  from  it  the  unreal  atmosphere  of  abstract 
scholarship,  subjected  it  to  the  criteria  by  which  he  judged  the  history 
of  France  or  of  England. 

When  he  came  first  to  consider  the  legendary  period  of  Greek  history 
in  this  spirit,  he  was  astounded  at  the  credulity,  as  he  thought,  of  those 
who  had  attached  any  weight  to  its  time-honoured  myths.  He  refuged 
to  admit  that  any  historical  fact  could  even  be  deduced  from  them. 
Since  his  time  the  study  of  comparative  mythology  has  demonstrated 
that  his  sweeping  condemnation  was  unjustified.  Yet  his  scepticism 
did  valuable  service  in  stimulating  his  successors  to  further  research  ; 
and  though  his  conclusions  are  to  a  great  extent  overthrown,  this  has 
none  the  less  come  to  pass  only  by  the  more  rigid  application  of  his 
own  method  over  a  more  extensive  field  of  study. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  his  examination  of  the  legendary  period  that 
the  lasting  interest  of  Grote's  work  is  based.  We  read  it  now  mainly 
because  it  affords  an  important  illustration  of  the  author's  habit  of 
mind,  and  that  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved ;  partly  also  because  it 
represents  a  view  which  is  now  superseded.  As  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  subject,  it  has  practically  ceased  to  be  important. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  practical  criticism,  Grote  proceeded  to  consider 
the  part  of  Greek  history  which  he  distinguished  as  '  historical '. 
Though  not  a  scholar  of  Thirlwall's  type,  he  had  with  extraordinary 
perseverance  read  and  re-read  the  ancient  historians,  and  had  thoroughly 
familiarized  himself  with  the  modern  literature  of  the  subject — English, 
French,  and  German.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  studied  general 
history,  mediaeval  and  modern,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  illustrate  his 
work  by  means  of  parallel  examples  taken  from  more  recent  events. 
Above  all,  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  practical  politician,  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  democracy.  From  his  schooldays  till  the  beginning  of 
his  public  career  he  had  studied  political  philosophy  from  the  theoretical 
standpoint,  and  had  thoroughly  absorbed  the  '^philosophic  radicalism  ' 
of  his  teachers.  Subsequently,  during  his  publio  career  he  had  been  a 
steady  advocate  of  democratic  principles,  and  had  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  Reform  movement.  Popular  representation,  vote  by  ballot,  the 
abolition  ot  all  forms  of  privilege,  and  the  spread  of  education — to  all 
these  he  had  given  his  support.  When  we  further  remember  that 
during  these  years  of  active  life  he  was  continually  testing  and  verifying 
the  results  of  his  study  of  history  and  political  philosophy,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  become  strengthened  in  his  opposition  to 
Mitford's  view  of  Greek  political  development.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the 
definite  intention  of  refuting  Mitford  that  he  began  his  History  of  Greece. 

His  book  is  to   be   regarded,  therefore,   primarily   as  _a_deliberate 
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defence  of  Greek  democracy  based  on  the  concrete  facts  of  historical 
evidence,  and  secondarily  asa  study  of  democracy  itself  as  it  came  into  / 
being,  flourished,  and  fell  in  one  particular  instance.  Thej£eat 
question  is,  '  Did  Athens,  and  subsequently  Greece  as  a  whole,  fall 
because  or  in  spite  of  free  institutions  ?' ;  in  other  words,  '  Was  Greek 
democracy  inherently  unsound  ?' 

It  is  this  fact  which  at  once  distinguishes  Grote's  history  from  that  of 
Thirlwall,  and  gives  to  it  a  permanent  interest  and  value  which  are  not 
dependent  on  the  minutiae  of  accurate  scholarship  or  the  accumulation 
of  new  evidence.  One  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  subsequent 
research  were  to  prove  the  works  of  Thukydides  and  Herodotus  a  tissue 
of  the  most  outrageous  fiction,  his  work  would  still  be  of  great  value  to 
the  student  of  political  evolution,  and  a  guide  to  the  practical  politician. 
Unlike  most  of  the  great  historians,  he  wrote  with  a  reasoned  enthusiasm 
for  an  ideal,  backed  up  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  modern  life  and  of  the  vagaries  of  human  nature  and  individual 
idiosyncrasy. 

It  was  no  doubt  due  partly  to  this  very  enthusiasm  that  his  work  is  so 
much  more  readable  than  those  of  most  German  historians  (except 
E.  Curtius,  Eduard  Meyer,  and  Adolf  Holm).  His  expression  is 
always  clear  and  precise,  and  occasionally — as  in  his  account  of  the 
Athenian  disaster  at  Syracuse— rises  to  the  most  dignified  grandeur. 
The  reader  is  throughout  impressed  by  a  feeling  of  security ;  the 
argument  breathes  authority  and  sanity  of  judgment,  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  all  obtainable  evidence  has  been  duly  weighed.  Nor  is  this 
feeling  weakened  by  the  fact  that  scholars  have  discovered  a  number  of 
minor  inaccuracies  in  the  interpretation  of  quotations  from  the  ancient 
authorities. 

The  cold  impartiality  of  Thirlwall,  as  we  have  said,  had  the  effect  of 
robbing  his  history  of  what  we  may  call  its  universal  as  opposed  to  its 
purely  historical  value.  On  the  other  hand,  Grote's  enthusiasm  for 
democracy  undoubtedly  prevented  him  from  doing  full  justice  to  much 
that  was  good  in  the  non-democratic  governments  of  Greece.  This 
unfairness  is  exemplified  most  clearly  in  two  parts  of  his  work,  namely, 
in  his  estimate  of  the  so-called  '  Tyrants '  of  the  Greek  world  and  in 
his  attitude  towards  the  Macedonian  Empire. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  these  two  points  somewhat  fully,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  justify  the  principle  on  which  these  parts  of  the  History 
of  Greece  have  been  omitted  in  the  present  volume. 

In  the  first  place,  all  forms  of  absolute  government  were  anathema  to 
Grote.  He_was  profoundly  convinced  that  tyranny  in  itself  is  bad  for 
a  people  collectively  and  individually.     With  the  propriety  of  this  view 
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we  are  not  concerned.  But_he.  went  further  and  practically  denied  that 
the  Greek  tyrants  made  any  serious  contribution  to  the  best  interests  of 
theijLsubjects,  or  had  any  other  object  than  the  personal  gratification  of 
greed  and-ambition.  Even  the  heading  of  the  chapter  (Part  II.,  c.  ix) 
in  which  he  deals  specially  with  this  question  is  subtly  misleading.  Jn 
speaking  of  an  *  Age  of  the  Despots  ',  he  appears  to  suggest  that  tyranny 
was  confined  to  a  period,  and  that  a  primitive  period,  of  Greek  develop- 
ment. Grote's  critics,  notably  Dr.  Mahaffy1,  have  made  much  of  this, 
and  have  pointed  out  with  justice  that  absolute  government  was  an 
ever-recurring  phenomenon  in  the  Greek  world.  This  fact  is,  however, 
mentioned  by  Grote  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  he  quite  properly 
distinguishes  between  the  tyrannies  of  early  Greece  which  preceded  the 
epoch  of  constitutional  government  and  those  which  arose  at  a  time 
when  the  City  State  of  the  Greeks,  had  been  absorbed  into  an  Empire, 
and  the  individual  citizen  had  ceased  to  be  a  real  political  unit.  The 
early  tyrants  rose  by  their  own  energies,  and  supported  themselves  by 
the  help  of  a  hitherto  depressed  element  in  the  state.  They  represented 
a  revolt  against  the  existing  power,  and  were,  in  some  sense  at  least,  a 
'  home-grown  product'.  The  later  tyrants  were  either  (i)  the  puppets 
of  an  external  power,  reigning  in  another's  interest  by  external  support 
(eg.,  those  imposed  by  the  Persians  on  the  Ionian  cities,  550-500  b.c  ; 
by  Antigonus  Gonatas  in  the  Peloponnesian  cities) ;  or  (2)  the  Hellen- 
istic monarchs,  who,  supposing  they  are  properly  called  *  tyrants  '  at  all, 
were  on  the  same  level  as  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  entirely  different 
from  those  whom  Grote  discusses  in  this  chapter.  He  was  primarily 
concerned  to  investigate  the  ultimate  meaning  of  Greek  political 
development  in  relation  to  the  history  of  government.  He  regarded  it, 
therefore/1,  mainly  as  a  culture-producing  mechanism,  and  only  secondarily 
as  a  means  to  material  prosperity.  However  unfair  he  may  have  been 
in  confining  himself  to  one  epoch  and  disregarding  the  wider  diffusion  of 
Greek  life  which  we  know  as  Hellenism,  he  was  therefore  justified, 
from  his  point  of  view,  in  speaking  of  an  ■  Age  of  the  Despots '. 
Between  508  and  the  Macedonian  Empire  there  were  few  '  tyrannies ' 
in  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  proper. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  consider  Grote's  actual  account  of  the 
1  tyrants  ',  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  them  less  than  justice.  The 
'  tyrants ',  though  their  motives  were  no  doubt  primarily  prudential 
rather  than  deliberately  beneficent,  undoubtedly  paved  the  way  for  the 
1  great  age '  of  Greece  by  putting  an  end  to  the  struggle  between  the 
orders.  The  necessary  condition  for  the  permanence  of  a  tyranny  was 
domestic  peace.     Now,  as  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  rule  of  the  one 

1  ProltfomtHa  to  Grttk  History,  ch.  i. 
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man  were  the  oligarchs  whom  he  had  deposed  from  authority,  it  was 
they  from  whom  the  tyrant  had  most  reason  to  look  for  opposition.  He 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  win  the  assistance  of  the  people,  who  were 
only  too  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  selfish  autocracy  of  their  previous 
masters.  Thus,  whether  the  tyrant  was  merely  an  ambitious  oligarch, 
playing  for  his  own  hand,  or  the  champion  of  a  merchant  class  whose 
wealth  was  exposed  to  the  irresponsible  depredations  of  the  exclusive 
oligarchs,  or  the  representative  of  an  oppressed  section  of  the  people, 
the  result  was  the  same — a  union  of  one  powerful  personality  with  the 
poorer  and  hitherto  unrepresented  classes.  Not  only  did  this  union  often 
produce  order  out  of  chaos,  but  it  gave  to  the  many  a  new  feeling  of 
confidence  in  themselves  and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  They  learned 
their  own  strength,  and  how  to  put  it  forth. 

In  the  second  place,  the  tyrants  were  compelled  in  general  to  pay  for 
popular   support   by   permitting    the    people   to   pursue   their  private 
avocations  without  unreasonable  molestation.     This  led  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  extension  of  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
enriched  the  Greek  mind  by  familiarizing  it  with  the  natural  and  artistic 
products  of  other  lands.     Thus  we  find  evidence  of  commercial  treaties 
made  by  Periander  of  Corinth  (Hdt.,  i.  20  et  seq.)  with  Thrasybulus  of 
Miletus  and  Psammetichus  II.  of  Egypt,  by  Kypselus  with  Gyges  and 
Midas   (Hdt.,  ii.  14).      Again,  in  the  case  of   Kleisthenes  of  Sikyon 
(cf.  Hdt,  vi.  127,  for  story  of  Agariste)  and  Peisistratus  of  Athens  (see 
Appendix  to  C.  III.),  we  find  the  cause  of  general  peace  strengthened  by 
dynastic  alliances.  To  this  period  must  be  ascribed  the  transference  (due, 
of  course,  partly  to  the  Persian  conquests  in  Asia  Minor)  of  commercial 
pre-eminence  from  outlying  states  to  Corinth  and  iEgina,  and,  indeed, 
the  birth  of  commerce  as  the  predominant  factor  in  political  matters,  y 
Finally,  the  tyrants  were  in  two  ways  responsible  for  the  development 
of  Greek  art  and  literature.     In  the  first  place,  their  orderly  government  \ 
provided  for  the  first  time  the  conditions  which  are  essential  to  artistic 
and  literary  production.     Secondly,  it  was  their  policy  to  foster  in  all 
possible  ways  everything  that  contributed  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
states,  and  so  to  impress  upon  their  subjects  the  advantage  of  monarchic 
over  aristocratic  government  (Chapter  III.,  Appendix). 

In  these  ways  the  Greek  tyrants  not  only  paved  the  way  for  constitu- 
tional government  by  creating  a  national  spirit  in  place  of  the  perpetual 
strife  of  classes,  but  even  anticipated  many  of  the  best  results  which 
constitutional  government  was  to  produce.  But  for  Grote  all  these 
undoubted  advantages  were  vitiated  by  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
tyrant,  however  beneficent  his  rule,  however  popular  he  might  be,  was 
not  a  constitutional  sovereign.     He  had  no  political  ideal  for  the  citizen, 
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save  that  of  unquestioning  submission  ;  he  did  not  stimulate  a  political 
consciousness,  and,  in  fact,  did  everything  possible  to  stifle  freedom  of 
thought  in  the  sphere  of  politics.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  Peisistratus.  The  Sblonian  constitution  had  failed 
because  it  was  too  moderate  ;  it  had  despoiled  the  aristocrats  without 
giving  sufficient  power  to  the  democrats.  Peisistratus  soon  found  that 
the  seeds  of  liberty  had  been  sown,  and  that  he  must  avoid  two  extremes. 
He  must  not  outrage  the  half-conscious  spirit  of  liberty,  and  yet  he  must 
not  encourage  it.  He  therefore  aimed  at  giving  the  people  order  and 
prosperity  and  flattering  their  pride,  so  that  in  present  prosperity  they 
might  forget  the  anomaly  of  his  single  predominance.  So  long  as  the 
farmers  had  no  personal  causes  for  complaint,  he  knew  he  could  rely  on 
their  remaining  on  their  farms  and  not  making  use  of  the  Solonian 
reforms  which  he  affected  to  maintain.  Thus  he  governed  through 
archons,  but  was  careful  that  the  office  should  be  in  the  hands  of  his 
relatives.  It  was  only  when  his  successors  became  careless  of  their 
disguise  that  the  people  discovered  the  delusion.  A  silk-gloved  despot 
is  naturally  a  greater  bar  to  a  democratic  propaganda  than  the  most 
brutal  usurper.  Therefore  Grote,  regarding  tyranny  from  the  theoretical 
standpoint,  was  blind  to  its  good  points,  and  dismissed  it  as  unproductive 
in  the  best  sense. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  important  portion  of  the  History  of  Greece 
which  has  been  omitted  from  the  present  volume,  the  Age  of  Alexander. 
From  Grote's  first  Preface  we  see  what  was  his  attitude  towards  this 
epoch.  Speaking  of  the  period  succeeding  the  generation  of  Alexander, 
he  says :  ■  The  political  action  of  Greece  becomes  cramped  and  degraded 
— no  longer  interesting  to  the  reader,  or  operative  on  the  destinies  of 
the  future  world.  ...  As  a  whole,  the  period  between  300  b.c.  and  the 
absorption  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  is  of  no  interest  in  itself,  and  is 
only  so  far  of  value  as  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  preceding  centuries. 
...  as  communities,  they  (the  Greeks)  have  lost  their  own  orbit,  and 
have  become  satellites  of  more  powerful  neighbours.'  Whatever  be 
the  justice  of  these  statements,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Grote  himself 
was  in  no  way  attracted  by  the  study  of  the  Macedonian  Empire  and 
the  diffusion  of  what  we  may  perhaps,  with  due  deference  to  Dr.  Mahaffy, 
still  distinguish  as  Hellenism.  As  we  read  the  chapters  dealing  with 
the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire,  we  feel  that  the  writer's  heart  was 
not  in  his  work.  The  story  lacks  the  fire  and  vitality  of  the  preceding 
chapters,  and  is  not  only  cold  and  mechanical,  but  also  incomplete 
and  misleading.1     Those  who  would  study  the  rise  of  Macedonia  should 

1  This  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  Grote        times  attacks  Demosthenes  and  defends  /Kschmes. 
.(iberately  misleading.      His    narration    of        It  is  rather  that  his  whole  attitude  has  been  shown 
detailed  facts  is  conspicuously  fair— *.£-.,  he  some-        to  be  incorrect. 
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abandon  Grote  in  favour  of  more  recent  works,  such  as  D.  G.  Hogarth's 
Philip  and  Alexander ;  Holm's  History  of  Greece,  ii.  and  iii.  ;  Beloch's 
Griechische  Geschichte,  ii.  and  iii, 

The  errors  which  vitiate  the  section  on  the  Macedonian  Era 
cannot  here  be  discussed.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the 
intervention  of  the  northern  monarchy  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
gratuitous  and  wholly  deplorable  perturbation  of  political  development 
in  Greece,  but  rather  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  an  evolution  which 
made  the  Hellenic  republics  the  inferiors  of  Macedon  in  moral  energy, 
in  military  and  financial  power.  It  is  an  even  greater  mistake  to  look 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  Macedonian  predominance — the  Hellenistic 
age — as  a  period  of  monotony  and  irremediable  decay.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  time  of  restless  activity,  of  new  ideas  in  almost  every  branch  of 
Greek  life,  and  represents  the  highest  growth  of  Greek  prestige  among 
foreign  nations.  Moreover,  the  problems  which  the  Hellenistic  world 
was  called  upon  to  solve  were  often  of  a  peculiarly  modern  character, 
and  the  record  of  its  successes  and  failures  cannot  but  be  instructive 
to  students  of  social  and  political  evolution. 

The  years  of  Spartan  and  Theban  supremacy  represent  in  the  main 
an  epoch  of  stagnation,  if  not  of  retrogression,  and  are  singularly  barren 
in  respect  of  new  political  ideas.  In  addition  to  this  lack  of  intrinsic 
interest,  the  record  has  not  been  enriched  by  any  new  documents  of 
first-class  importance,  but  can  safely  be  allowed  to  stand  in  its  original 
form.  For  this  period,  therefore,  the  editors  think  it  sufficient  to  refer 
the  student  to  the  corresponding  part  of  Grote's  own  text. 


Ill 

COMPOSITION    OF    THE    PRESENT    EDITION 

These  reasons,  added  to  the  great  difficulty  of  compressing  so  large  a 
work  into  the  narrow  compass  of  one  volume,  have  induced  the  editors 
to  sacrifice  the  Legendary  Period,  the  story  of  the  Tyrants,  and  the 
Fourth  Century  and  Macedonian  Period.  But  in  addition  to  these 
wholesale  excisions,  further  compression  has  been  inevitable.  It  may 
be  well  to  go  into  these  separate  points  in  detail.  Before  doing  so, 
it  is  convenient  to  recapitulate  the  chief  points  in  the  preceding  pages,  so 
that  the  reader  may  have  a  clear  idea  by  force  of  contrast  of  the  actual 
contents  of  the  volume. 

Firstly,  Grote  was  a  rationalist ;  therefore,  and  because  the  science 
of  Comparative  Mythology  has  made  giant  strides  since  Grote's  work 
appeared,  the  Legendary  Period  has  been  omitted.     Secondly,  Grote 
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was  an  idealistic  democrat,  and  was  thus  a  prejudiced  critic  of  the 
Tyrants  :  therefore  the  chapter  on  the  Tyrants  and  those  on  the  Mace- 
donean  Empire  are  omitted. 

Finally,  it  is  unquestionable  that  an  author  puts  his  best  work  into 
that  subject  in  which  his  real  interest  lies.  It  follows  that  the  true 
value  of  Grote's  work  is  contained  in  his  account  of  the  Athenian 
democracy.  The  editors  have,  therefore,  selected  those  chapters  which 
bear  most  closely  on  this  particular  epoch  of  Greek  history.  But  not 
only  is  this  the  part  in  which  Grote  was  primarily  interested ;  it  is  also 
that  part  which  lends  itself  most  satisfactorily  to  reproduction  at  the 
present  day.  Recent  research  in  Greek  history  has  only  confirmed  the 
main  outline  which  Grote  gave  with  so  much  fulness  and  accuracy. 
To  reproduce  to  any  purpose  his  account  of  the  Legendary  Period  or 
of  Alexander  the  Great  would  demand  elaborate  alteration,  and  even 
reconstruction,  such  as  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  volume  of 
this  kind.  This  book,  therefore,  contains  that  portion  of  the.  History 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  work,  and  is  also  incomparably  the  most 
valuable  in  itself  to  the  student  of  ancient  history,  even  at  the -present 
day,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  so 
enormously  increased. 

IV 

SUMMARY    OF    OMISSIONS 

A.  Part  I. :  The  Legendary  Period  (see  above). 

B.  Part  II.:  Chapters  I.-X.  These  chapters  contain  a  general 
description  of  Greece — its  topography,  political  divisions,  physical 
features  and  ethnography.  The  topography  in  general  may  be  studied 
in  many  recent  works  by  trained  explorers  to  better  advantage  than  in 
these  chapters.  Even  the  most  superficial  of  readers  would  scarcely 
be  interested  in  perusing  an  account  of  Greece  which  does  not  contain 
any  account  of  recent  archaeological  discoveries ;  and  the  briefest  account 
of  these  would  cover  more  space  than  the  letterpress  which  it  would 
purport  to  supplement.  Moreover,  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly 
covered  by  specific  archaeological  works.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Grote  had  never  qualified  himself  for  this  part  of 
the  work  by  a  visit  to  Greece. 

This  disqualification  appears  in  these  chapters,  and  also  in  his 
accounts  of  military  operations.  The  notes  will  to  some  extent  show 
how  far  the  more  careful  study  of  the  ground  has  enabled  us  to  correct 
the  account  he  gave  of  battles  and  marches  (see  especially  on  Salamis, 
pp.  213-215).      Again,  the  science  of  Greek  ethnology  (e.g.,  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  Pelasgi,  Leleges,  Dorians)  is  an  entirely  new  phenomenon  since 
Grote's  time.  To  give  any  useful  account  of  our  present  knowledge 
would  involve  the  reconstruction  of  Grote's  work.  The  same  remark 
applies  with  even  greater  force  to  those  passages  which  treat  of  ancient 
Greek  religion.  So  little  could  have  been  retained  that  it  has  seemed 
best  to  omit  the  whole. 

The  omission  of  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  early  history  of  Sparta 
(V.-VIII.)  calls  for  a  further  word  of  explanation.  An  inspection 
of  these  chapters,  or  of  the  corresponding  sections  of  other  Greek 
histories,  will  reveal  the  profound — we  might  almost  say  the  hopeless 
— obscurity  in  which  this  subject  is  still  involved.  Whether  we  con- 
sider the  institutions  of  Lykurgus,  or  the  gradual  rise  of  Sparta  to 
its  predominant  position  in  the  Peloponnese,  we  find  that  the  details 
supplied  by  ancient  historians  are  mostly  worthless,  and  the  best  work 
of  modern  critics,  notably  that  of  Grote  himself,  has  consisted  in  the 
negative  process  of  sweeping  away  false  inferences  without  supplying 
any  systematic  reconstruction.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  suffices  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Sparta  came  to  represent  a  landed  gentry,  living  as 
an  aristocracy  of  peers  among  a  population  of  dependents  (*  Periceki ') 
and  serfs  ('  Helots ').  Leaving  to  these  inferior  classes  the  pursuit 
of  trade  and  agriculture,  the  true  Spartiates  concentrated  themselves 
within  their  capital,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  only  vocation  open 
to  them — that  of  arms.  Their  success  over  the  other  Peloponnesian 
states  merely  illustrates  the  advantage  which  disciplined  troops  of 
professional  warriors  have  always  possessed  over  half -trained  militias. 

The  political  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  these  chapters  are  inconsider- 
able. Even  in  later  historical  times  the  influence  6f  Sparta  on  Greek 
history  is  mainly  a  negative  one,  and  is  significant  only  as  arresting  or 
impeding  the  development  of  the  true  leaders  of  Greek  thought  and 
culture.  Our  ignorance  of  early  Spartan  history  is,  therefore,  the  less 
regrettable,  and  need  not  be  remedied  by  an  attempted  reconstruction 
with  such  scanty  material  as  we  possess. 

Chapter  IX.,  dealing  with  early  Gorinth,  Sikyon  and  Megara,  is  in 
the  main  an  account  of  the  tyrannies  which  flourished  in  those  cities 
during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  and  has  therefore  been  omitted 
for  reasons  already  stated. 

C.  Retaining  Chapter  XI.,  which  treats  of  the  Solonian  legislation 
and  the  beginning  of  conscious  political  development  in  Athens,  the 
editors  have  for  the  same  reasons  as  before  omitted  Chapters  XII.,  on 
Eubcea  and  the  Cyclades;  XIII.,  on  the  Asiatic  Ionians,  where  again 
recent  archaeological  work. is  of  the  highest  importance;  XIV.  on  the 
^Eolic  Greeks  in  Asia  ;  XV.,  on  the  Asiatic  Dorians. 
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D.  Chapters  XVI.-XXI.  deal  with  the  Eastern  nations  with  which 
the  Greeks  came  into  contact.  Of  these,  Chapters  XVI.  and  XVII. 
contain  accounts  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor,  Medes  and  Scythians. 
These  subjects  have  been  entirely  revolutionized  of  recent  years,  and 
are  now,  what  they  scarcely  yet  were  in  Grote's  time,  entirely  separate 

•^  branches  of  learning.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is,  for  example, 
no  reference  in  Grote  to  the  important  site  of  Pteria,  now  regarded 
by  many  as  the  ancient  centre  of  a  great  Hittite  monarchy.  Similarly 
a  *  Phoenician  problem '  has  arisen,  of  which  Grote  knew  nothing. 
Chapters  XVIII.  and  XXL,  therefore,  are  no  longer  an  adequate 
summary  of  our  knowledge  concerning  this  people.  Still  less  ade- 
quately do  Chapters  XIX.  and  XX.  represent  the  results  of  recent 
researches  in  Egypt  and  Assyria.  The  bulk  of  this  section  is  of  value 
to  the  antiquarian  only  who  would  trace  the  progress  of  the  world's 
enlightenment  on  these  subjects  of  study.  The  editors  have  retained 
only  a  few  pages  of  Chapter  XVII.,  on  the  Lydian  kings,  whose  history 
is  of  importance  to  the  historian  of  Greece  as  leading  up  to  the  great 
Graeco- Persian  conflict. 

E.  Chapters  XXII.-XXIV.  and  XXVII.,  dealing  with  the  colonization 
of  the  West  (Kyrene,  Italy,  Sicily,  Etruria,  Gaul,  Epirus,  Illyria)  by 
the  Greeks,  resemble  the  chapters  on  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  consisting 
mainly  of  untrustworthy  legends  about  the  foundation  of  cities.  Their 
chief  use  lies  in  the  knowledge  they  afford  about  the  wide  area  of  Greek 
expansion ;  but  this  point  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  a  perusal  of 
the  later  chapters  on  the  full  historical  period.  Chapters  XXV.  and 
XXVI.,  which  discuss  the  Northern  peoples  (Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
together  with  the  Greek  settlements  in  those  districts),  are  omitted  for 
similar  reasons. 

F.  Chapters  XXVIII.,  on  the  Panhellenic  Festivals,  and  XXIX.,  on 
the  Lyrical  Age  and  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  relate  more  especially  to 
the  history  of  Greek  culture,  and  are,  therefore,  out  of  place  in  a 
series  of  extracts  dealing  primarily  with  a  political  evolution.  More- 
over, so  far  as  they  bear  on  this  question,  they  chiefly  elucidate  that 
Age  of  the  Despots,  on  which  the  present  volume  has  little  to  say 
(see  above,  p.  xv.  ff.). 

Chapters  XXX.  and  XXXI.,  treating  of  Athenian  history  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century,  have  been  retained  almost  in  full. 

G.  Chapters  XXXII.-XXXIV.  record  the  rise  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
So  far  as  they  deal  with  purely  national  questions,  they  have  been 
antiquated  ever  since  the  days  of  Rawlinson.  Therefore,  instead  of 
reprinting  the  whole  of  this  section,  we  would  refer  the  student  to  the 
account  in  E.  Meyer's  Geschkhte  dcs  Altertums^  vol.  hi.,  book  i.     Those 
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pages,  however,  which  record  the  early  relations  of  Persia  with  Greece 
have  been  incorporated  in  a  composite  chapter ;  while  the  end  of 
Chapter  XXXIV.  and  the  whole  of  Chapter  XXXV.  have  been  welded 
together  into  a  chapter  whose  subject  is  the  Ionic  Revolt. 

From  this  point  Grote's  work  has  been  reproduced  without  any 
substantial  excisions  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  Empire  in 
404  b.c.  (Chapters  XXXVI.-LXV.).  The  portion  which  treats  of  the 
Persian  Wars  has  frequently  been  amplified  or  corrected,  in  view  of 
the  new  knowledge  we  now  possess,  notably  in  matters  of  topography. 
The  story  of  the  Athenian  supremacy  required  very  little  alteration, 
save  upon  one  or  two  questions,  where  fresh  documentary  evidence 
has  modified  the  accepted  conclusions ;  in  such  cases  a  full  discussion 
of  the  problem  has  been  reserved  for  an  appendix. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  period  dealt  with  in  these 
chapters,  besides  being  the  most  significant  in  the  whole  of  Greek 
history,  was  undeniably  that  in  which  Grote  took  especial  interest. 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  historian's  highest  achievement,  the  editors 
have  thought  it  better  to  retain  this  part  of  the  narrative  almost  in  full, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  the  fourth -century  section  (see  p.  xix). 

As  regards  the  supplementary  notes,  the  editors  have  endeavoured 
to  give  references  to  those  sources  which  are  most  useful  and  most 
accessible  to  the  reader.  They  also  wish  to  acknowledge  a  more  general 
debt  of  obligation  to  the  following  works  :  E.  Meyer's  Geschichte  des 
Altertums  (vols.  iii.  and  iv.),  and  Forschungen  zur  alten  Geschichte;  Holm's 
History  of  Greece  (vol.  ii.) ;  Grundy's  Great  Persian  War;  Hill's  Sources 
of  Greek  History  (478-431) ;  Hicks  and  Hill's  Manual  of  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions  ;  and  Gilbert's  Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities.  Finally,  they 
have  embodied  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and,  to  the  best  of  their  know- 
ledge, unpublished  material  from  the-lecture-notes  and  private  instruction 
of  their  former  tutor,  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Walker,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  to  whom  they  largely  owe  that  interest  in  the  problems  of 
Greek  history  which  has  led  them  to  attempt  their  present  task. 

A  short  bibliography,  covering  the  whole  of  Greek  history  down  to 
the  Roman  conquest,  has  been  appended. 

A.  GENERAL. 

C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece  (ed.  1845-52,  Lond.). 

E.    Curtius,    History   of   Greece,    translated    by   A.  W.  Ward    (Lond., 

1868  ff.). 
V.  Duruy,  History  of  Greece  (Eng.   trans.);   introd.  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy 

(Lond.,  1892). 
M.  Duncker,  Geschichte  des  Altertums,  vols.  viii.  and  ix.  (Eng.  trans., 

S.  Alleyne,  Lond.,  1883). 
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E.  Abbott,  Greek  History  (2nd  ed.,  Lond.,  1892  ff.). 

G.  Busolt,  Griechische  Geschichte  (2nd  ed.,  Gotha,  1893  ff.). 

J.  Beloch,  Griechische  Geschichte  (Strassburg,  1893  ff.). 

A.  Holm,  History  of  Greece  (Eng.  trans.,  Lond.,  1894). 

E.  Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Altertums,  vols,  ii.-v.  (Stuttgart,  1892- 1902). 

E.  Meyer,  Forschungen  zur  Alten  Geschichte  (Halle,  1892-99). 

J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  Greece  (Lond.,  1902). 

B.  SPECIAL  PERIODS. 

1.  Pre-historic  and  Proto-historic. — Owing  to  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  knowledge  on  these  periods  is  being  accumulated,  all  text-books  tend 
to  pass  quickly  out  of  date.     The  following  works  may  be  found  useful : 

C.  Schuchhardt,  Schliemann's  Excavations  (Eng.  trans.,  Lond.,  189 1). 

E.  Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Altertums,  vol.  ii. 
J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  Greece,  chaps.  1-3. 

G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiez,  Art  in  Primitive  Greece  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.,  1894). 

W.  Ridgeway,  The  Early  Age  of  Greece  (Lond.,  1901). 

H.  R.  Hall,  The  Oldest  Civilization  of  Greece  (Lond.,  190 1). 

Students  desirous  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  latest  results  should  consult 
the  various  periodicals  of  the  archaeological  schools,  especially  the  Annual  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens,  the  Athenische  Mittheilungen,  and  the  Bulletin  de  Corre- 
spondance  Hell&nique  ;  also  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

2.  The  Persian  Wars. 

v__^-G.  Rawlinson,  Five  Great  Monarchies  (2nd  ed.,  1871). 
G.  Radet,  La  Lydie  (Paris,  1892). 
G.  B.  Grundy,  Great  Persian  War  (Oxford,  1901). 

W.  Macan,  Notes  on  Herodotus,  iv.-vi.,  vol.  ii.  (Lond.,  1895). 
A.  Hauvette-Besnault,  Htrodote  Hisiorien  des  Guerres  MSdiques  (Paris, 
1894)'. 

The  Fifth  and  Fourth  Centuries. 
J.  Beloch,  Die  Attische  Politik  seit  Perikles  (Leipz.,  1884). 
G.  Gilbert,  Beitrage  zur  inner  en  Geschichte  Athens  (Leipz.,  1887). 
L.  Whibley,  Political  Parties  at  Athens  (Cambridge,  1889). 
W.  Oncken,  Athen  und  Hellas  (Leipz.,  1865). 

F.  H.  Marshall,  The  Second  Athenian  Confederacy  (Lond.,  1905). 
A.  Holm,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  hi. 
E.  L.  Hicks  and  G.  F.  Hill,  Gh.  Hist.  Inscriptions  (Oxford,  1901). 

G.  F.  Hill,  Sources  of  Gk.  Hist.,  478-431  (Oxford,  1897). 
A.  Schaefer,  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit  (2nd.  ed.  Leipz.,  1885). 

The  Macedonian  and  Hellenistic  Periods. 

D.  G.  Hogarth,  Philip  and  Alexander  (Lond.,  1897). 
Droysen.  Geschichte  des  Hellcnismus  (2nd  ed.,  GotHa,  1877-78). 
J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Greek  Life  and  Thought,  from  Alexander  the  Great  Unded., 

Lond.,  1896). 
J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Hist,  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty  (Lond.,  1899). 

E.  R.  Bevan,  The  House  of  Scleucus  (Lond.,  1902). 
Freeman,  History  of  Federal  Government,  vol.  i.  (ed.  J.  B.  Bury,  Lond., 

1893). 
A.  Holm,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
B.N  ibse,  Gesch.  der  Griech.   u.  Makedon  Staaten,  338-120  b.c  (Gotha, 

1893/7). 
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C.  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

Gilbert,  Constitutional  Antiquities  (Eng.  trans.,  Lond.,  1895). 
A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  Handbook  of  Constitutional  History  (Oxford,  1896). 
/  A.  Boekh,  Political  Economy  of  Athens  (Eng.  trans.,  Lond.,  1857). 
J.  W.  Headlam,  Election  by  Lot  at  Athens  (Camb.,  1891). 
U.  v.  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Aristoteles  und  Athen  (Berlin,  1893). 
The  Constitution  of  Athens,  ed.  J.  E.  Sandys  (Lond.,  1893). 


D.  TOPOGRAPHY. 

W.  M.  Leake,  Travels  in  the  Morea  (Lond.,   1830)  ;   Travels  in  Northern 

Greece  (Lond.,  1835). 
C.  Wachsmuth,  Die  Stadt  Athen  im  Alterthum  (Leipz.,  1874). 
E.  Gardner,  Ancient  Athens  (Lond.,  1892). 
E.  Curtius,  Peloponnesos  (Gotha,  185 1). 
Murray's  Handy  Classical  Maps,  ed.  G.  B.  Grundy. 

Also  numerous  articles  in  the  journals  cited  under  B  (1) 


ERRATA 

Page  3,  n.  1  ad  im.,  for  '  Dipylongrabe '  read  '  Dipylongraber 
,,     7,  n.  9,  for  Mowreis  read  Movcreiov. 
,,     8,  n.  6,  for  elo<f>bpa$  read  el<r(p6pas. 
,,     11,  line  8,  for  '  I.  98  '  read  '  I.  165.' 
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CHAPTER  I 

EARLY     ATTICA1 

In  spite  of  the  prominence  to  which  the  Athenian  State  attained  in  later 
times,  the  history  of  early  Attica  is,  if  anything,  more  obscure  than  that 
of  the  other  leading  states  of  Greece.  The  two  best  sources  of  evidence 
for  the  period  previous  to  the  seventh  century — ( i )  the  records  of  Oriental 
monarchs  who  came  into  contact  with  the  Greek  world,  (2)  the  lays  of 
contemporary  poets — fail  us  almost  entirely  in  dealing  with  Attica,  and 
practically  we  find  ourselves  confined  to  the  data  of  subsequent  tradition. 
Of  this  kind  of  record  we  have  practically  nothing  that  received  literary 
shape  before  the  fifth  century,  and  much  of  this  information  is  derived 
from  writers  who  were  removed  in  time  from  the  events  they  described  at 
least  as  far  as  are  present-day  historians  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Furthermore,  even  the  earlier  versions  are  largely  based  on  pure  conjecture, 
and,  so  far  as  they  do  seem  to  possess  a  substratum  of  fact,  they  often 
present  it  in  a  distorted  and  mutilated  form,  which  argues  a  lack  of  proper 
understanding  on  the  part  of  their  authors.  We  hardly  go  too  far  in 
saying  that  Thukydides  alone  of  all  writers  on  early  Attic  institutions  had 
both  ready  access  to  first-hand  evidence  and  the  ability  to  use  it  to  good 
purpose.  A  survey  of  the  existing  body  of  tradition  shows  that  much 
has  to  be  discarded  as  otiose  or  demonstrably  false,  while  the  residue  for  the 
most  part  requires  careful  sifting,  before  it  may  safely  be  used  con- 
structively. 

Besides  the  literary  record,  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  archaeological 
evidence,  which  in  some  cases  is  of  a  thoroughly  cogent  nature.  But 
while  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  this  source  of  knowledge  will  continue 
to  increase  as  steadily  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
may  even  afford  us  data  with  a  conclusive  bearing  on  important  questions, 
yet,  for  the  present,  the  testimony  of  the  monuments  does  not  allow  us  to 
go  any  great  length  in  reconstructing  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  utmost  reserve  is,  therefore,  called  for  in  giving  any  account  of 
early  Attica,  and  while  some  such  exposition  would  seem  to  be  required 
with  a  view  to  the  complete  understanding  of  later  Athenian  history,  it 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  down  to  the  age  of  Solon  at  least, 
we  are  moving  in  a  field  of  research  which  is  still  to  a  large  extent  un- 
explored, and  perhaps  will  never  be  mapped  out  with  an  adequate  supply 
of  landmarks. 

For  the  period  preceding  the  '  Dorian  invasion  '  no  consistent  account 
whatever  is  offered  by  our  literary  authorities.     Such  isolated  fragments 

1  This  chapter  is  entirely  editorial ;  it  is  intended  chapters  are  numbered  in  addition  with  the  num- 
as  an  introduction  on  the  history  of  Athens  before  bers  (in  square  brackets)  which  they  bear  in  the 
Solon.      For    purposes    of    reference   subsequent        complete  edition. — Ed. 
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of  legend  as  have  come  down  to  us1  often  bear  the  marks  of  baseless 
fabrication,  and  contradictions  between  the  different  versions  abound. 
Yet  there  is  one  salient  feature  which  runs  through  the  great  mass  of 
Attic  legends — the  idea  that  the  nation  was  the  offspring  of  the  Attic  soil, 
and  this  same  conviction  was  a  standing  article  of  belief  among  the 
Athenians  of  historic  times.  Thukydides2  furnishes  a  good  a  priori 
reason  for  holding  this  view  when  he  points  to  the  barrenness  of  the  land, 
which  would  hardly  tempt  a  foreign  invader,  and  the  archaeological 
evidence  tends  in  the  same  direction  3. 

Another  important  fact  concerning  the  earliest  period  is  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  material  remains  over  many  parts  of  Attica4.  The  Acropolis 
of  Athens  has,  indeed,  traces  of  a  Mykenaean  palace,  but  is,  in  other 
respects,  hardly  superior  to  many  others.  This  accords  well  with  the 
legend  that  Athens  was  not  originally  the-  sole  political  centre  of  the 
country,  which  was  split  up  into  independent  communities  such  as  are 
found  in  the  early  history  of  Laconia,  and  always  maintained  themselves 
in  Boeotia6. 

Concerning  the  very  earliest  period  of  Attic  history  we  may,  there- 
fore, safely  make  two  statements:  (i)  Attica  contained  an  element  of 
population  of  whose  advent  into  the  country  no  sort  of  trace  remains  ; 
(2)  the  territory  was  originally  broken  up  among  a  number  of  isolated 
villages. 

Another  important  point  is  this.  Although  the  Athenians,  as  we  have 
seen,  claimed  to  be  an  autochthonous  people,  their  legends  contain  frequent 
allusions  to  foreign  immigration.  Moreover,  the  topographical  disposition 
of  the  earliest  Athenian  communities  presupposes  some  such  view,  for,  as 
Thukydides  tells  us6,  besides  the  original  site  on  the  Acropolis  and  its 
southern  confines  there  grew  up  a  settlement  away  in  the  south-east  of 
the  later  town. 

There  are  also  general  archaeological  considerations  which  render  such  an 
immigration  highly  probable.  The  primitive  monuments  of  the  country 
are  clearly  to  be  assigned  to  the  '  Minoan  '  stage  of  culture,  which  sprang 
up  in  neolithic  days  within  the  ^Egean  basin7.  The  sites  of  a  subsequent 
date  show  signs  of  a  new  type  of  civilization,  suggesting  the  influx  of  settlers 
from  another  region.  That  at  least  one  such  invasion  from  the  north 
took  place  before  the  beginnings  of  Greek  history  is  generally  admitted, 
and  probably  two  successive  currents  may  be  distinguished.  With  the 
former  of  these  we  venture  to  connect  the  immigration  into  Attica,  of 

1  For  an  enumeration  of  the  chief  legends,  see  worship  of  the  dead  from  neolithic  times  down  to 

Grote,  part  i.,  c.  ii.     The  greater   part  of    these  the   full   historic   period   (cf.    Perrot   et   Chipiez, 

stories  have  been  preserved  for  us  by  Apollodorus,  Art  de  la  Grece  Primitive,   ch.  hi.,  §  8,  pp.  414- 

Strabo,   and   Harpocration,   whose   knowledge   is  417). 

mainly  based  on  the  Atthides,  or  special  histories  *  Among  other  sites  we  may  mention  Acharnae, 

of  Attica,  which  began  with  the  work  of  Hellanikus  Eleusis,  Thorikus,  and  perhaps  Marathon, 
fend  of  fifth  century),  and  ended  with  the  com-  5  There  are  traces  of  primitive  fortifications  in 

Eilation  of  Istros    (250-220    b.c.).     Most   of    this  the  Daphne  Pass  on  the  boundary-line  between 
igendary  history  consists  of  arbitrary  combina-  the  territory  of  Athens  and   Eleusis.     Tradition 
tions  founded  on  a  minimum  of  fact.  speaks  of  war  between   these   two  communities, 
Among  the  earlier  authorities,  who  were  in  a  and    implies  the  independence  of  Eleusis  as  late 
better  position  to  record  the  popular  myths,  we  as  the  eighth  century.      The  Homeric  Hymn  to 
may  mention  (1)  Herodotus,  (2)  the  fifth-century  Demeter  (which  can  hardly  have  been  composed 
dramatists,   (3)    the   fourth-century   orators.     All  earlier  than  750  b.c)  glorifies  Eleusis  without  ever 
these  writers,  however,  were  led  by  preconceived  mentioning  Athens.  •  II.  15. 
ideas  to  alter  the  stories  pretty  much  as  they           ^  This  culture  is  attributed  by  Professor  Ridge- 
pleased  ;     hence     their    unsupported    statements  way  (in  The  Early  Age  of  Greene)  to  the  *  Pelasgi '. 
Littk  weight.  This  name  seems  as  appropriate  as  any  other, 
I  j.  2.  but  it  is  safer  not  to  introduce  specific  names  for 
a  In  the  beehive  tomb  at  Acharnae  th<-  continu-  peoples  where  no  racial  differentiation  can  as  yet 
ous  series  of  pottery  fragments  j  roves  an  unbroken  be  proved. 
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which  the  visible  proof  lies  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  so-called 
Dipylon  pottery1. 

It  would  be  rash  to  define  exactly  the  nationality  of  these  invaders, 
who  may,  indeed,  have  comprised  different  elements,  and  have  spread 
their  colonization  over  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Yet  we  might  with 
a  fair  show  of  reason  attach  to  these  settlers  the  name  of  '  Ionians  'a 
Among  the  chief  reasons  for  adopting  this  name  we  may  mention  ( 1 )  the 
legend  of  '  Ion's  '  coming  in  its  various  forms,  and  of  the  strife  of  AthSne 
and  Poseidon  Erechtheus  ;  (2)  the  designation  of  Athenians  as  '  Ionians  ' 
in  Homer  (//.,  xiii.  685,  689);  (3)  the  specifically  'Ionic'  character  of  the 
deities  worshipped  in  the  south-eastern  settlement  of  Athens  (Apollo 
Delphinius  and  Poseidon  Helikonius). 

The  later  wave  of  invaders,  generally  known  as  the  '  Dorians ' 3,  left 
unmistakable  marks  of  its  progress  on  the  general  map  of  Greece.  Yet 
the  literary  tradition  unanimously  declares  that  Attica  did  not  receive  a 
fresh  element  of  population  at  this  time,  and  it  was  the  recognized  belief 
in  the  historical  period  that  the  Athenians  were  a  non-Dorian  race4. 

In  Attica,  therefore,  we  may  recognize  a  twofold  stratification  of  the 
early  population  (1)  an  autochthonous  '  Attic  ',  (2)  an  immigrant  'Ionic' 
element.  We  must  suppose  that  the  advent  of  the  '  Ionians  '  was  marked 
by  no  such  cataclysms  as  seem  to  have  attended  the  Dorian  irruption, 
and  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  elements  proceeded  so  steadily 
that  the  feelings  of  racial  distinction  which  never  quite  died  out  in  the 
Peloponnese,  and  were  revived  by  tyrants  like  Kleisthenes  of  Sikyon 
(who  represented  a  racial  reaction5),  early  led  to  a  belief  in  national  solid- 
arity. Yet  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already  quoted  to  prove  the 
Athenians  a  mixed  stock  there  are  many  features  in  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  which  presuppose  some  such  original  division. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Attica  was  originally 
split  up  into  a  number  of  independent  communities.  In  early  historic 
times  they  appear  merged  into  a  single  political  unit — the  state  of  Athens  ; 
and  throughout  the  later  period  there  is  a  complete  absence,  within  the 
bounds  of  Attica,  of  that  local  separatism  which  proved  the  bane  of 
most  of  the  larger  Greek  States. 

This  change  was  affected  by  a  political  concentration  known  as  the 
<rwotKta,  in  commemoration  of  which  the  Athenians  of  the  fifth  century 
still  celebrated  a.  feast  (ra  crvvotKia).  There  is  some  evidence  that  this 
process  of  unification  was  gradual,  for  the  later  existence  of  a  religious 
union  of  four  communities  in  the  Marathon  district6  points  to  a  former 

1  This  style  of  vases  is  discussed  at  length  in  The    latter    name    probably    originated    on    the 

Walters*  History  of  Anctint  Pottery,  vol.  i.,  pp.  177-  eastern  side  of  the  iCgasan,  and  the  Attic  immi- 

192  ;  Rayet  et  Collignon,  Histoire  de  la  Ceramique  grants  adopted  it  at  a  subsequent  date  in  virtue 

Grecque,    pp.     19-38.    The    assignation    of    the  of    a    real    or    supposed    kinship.     '  Ion  '    and 

Dipylon  fabrics  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  of  '  Achaeus '   were  represented  as  brothers  in    the 

prehistoric  archeology  ;  at  any  rate,  their  abrupt  legend. 

appearance  in  the  E)gaean  lands  points  to  some  y  The  '  Dorians '  are  generally  supposed  to  have 

external  origin.     But  see  Poulsen,  Dipylongriibe.  introduced  iron  and  the  fibula  into  Greece,  if  not 

-  Professor    Ridgeway    {op.    cit.)    comprehends  the  practice  of  cremation.     Professor   Ridgeway 

these  invaders  under  the  name  '  Achajans '.     But  would  assign  all  these  innovations  to  the  Achaeans. 

there  is  a  difficulty  in  attributing,  to  what  was  in  Existing  evidence  hardly  permits  of  a  settlement 

historic   times  so  small   an   offshoot,   such  wide-  of  these  rival  claims. 

spread    upheavals    as    the    archaeological    record  +  Thus    Herodotus,    who    sharply    divides    the 

proves.     Perhaps  the  safest  course  is  to  withhold  inhabitants  of  Greece  into  '  Dorians  *  or  '  original 

a  generic  name  for  this  wave  of  northern  con-  Hellenes '  and  '  Pelasgi ',  has  no  hesitation  in  assign- 

querors,  and  to  assume  that  only  in  later  days  ing  the  Athenians  to  the  latter  class  (ii.  56  ;  vii.  94  ; 

were  they  differentiated  into  distinct  branches,  viii.  44).                                      5  Hdt.,  v.  68. 

such   as   the   *  Achaeans  '   of  Thessaly   and   Pelo-  •  Cf.   Gilbert,   Constitutional  Antiquities   (Engl, 

ponnese,  the  '  Ionians '  of  Attica  and  Asia  Minor.  transl.),  p.  99,  n.  1. 
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political  federation,  and  the  incorporation  of  Eleusis  was  probably  not 
effected  till  about  700  B.C.  (see  p.  2,  n.  5).  Yet  the  consummation  of  such 
a  change  implies,  as  ThukydidSs *  has  observed,  a  powerful  central  govern- 
ment, and  this  condition  of  things  was  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
realized  under  King  Theseus.  This  monarch,  it  should  be  observed, 
was  represented  as  a  new-comer  from  the  '  Ionic  '  town  of  Troezen,  and 
affiliated  to  the  '  Ionic  '  gods  Poseidon  and  Apollo  Delphinius8.  From 
this  we  may  infer  that  the  political  unification  was  effected  by  an  immi- 
grant dynasty  which  had  gathered  a  large  measure  of  power  in  its  hands, 
and  eclipsed  the  local  chieftains  (the  8ioTp€<f>U<s  /3acrikyj€<s  of  Homer),  who 
at  this  period  are  never  mentioned  as  constituting  a  check  upon  the 
sovereign. 

Of  the  later  fortunes  of  this  monarchy  nothing  certain  can  be  said. 
The  legends  enumerate  a  long  list  of  sovereigns  who  are  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  names  to  us.  We  may  suppose  that  the  kingship  of 
Athens  went  through  the  same  stages  of  evolution  as  that  of  other  Greek 
cities,  until  in  the  Homeric  age  (900-800  B.C.)  it  showed  signs  of  being 
absorbed  by  the  growing  power  of  the  nobility.  The  only  event  of  this 
period  to  which  we  need  ascribe  any  importance  is  the  reputed  colonization3 
of  the  Cyclades,  the  district  of  Asia  Minor  later  known  as  '  Ionia '  by 
colonists  mainly  under  Attic  leadership — a  movement  brought  about  by 
the  influx  of  the  Dorian  tribes.  In  view  of  the  persistent  tradition  which 
made  Athens  the  metropolis  of  all  these  States,  and  of  the  claim  which 
Solon  made  for  Athens  as  the  '  eldermost  country  of  Ionia ',  we  must 
admit  some  element  of  truth  in  this  legend4. 

The  disintegration  of  the  monarchy  took  place  in  Attica,  as  elsewhere, 
by  slow  degrees.  While  refusing  to  bind  ourselves  to  any  of  the  detailed 
accounts  in  which  the  antiquarians  set  forth  this  change,  we  may  follow 
them  in  distinguishing  three  main  steps  in  the  process ;  ( 1 )  the  life-tenure 
of  the  sovereignty  was  abolished5;  (2)  the  monarchy  was  thrown  open  to 
all  the  noble  families  ;  (3)  the  functions  of  the  king  were  divided  among  a 
board  of  magistrates,  and  the  term  of  office  fixed  at  one  year6.  By  this 
ti  ansformation,  which  was  finally  accomplished  about  the  year  700 7, 
Athens  came  under  that  form  of  government  which  meets  us  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  historical  period. 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  where  we  may  argue  back  from  the 
conditions  presented  to  us  in  the  days  of  Solon  to  -the  state-organization 
of  the  early  Attic  oligarchy,  though  it  is  still  imperative  to  realize  the 
rudimentary  character  of  all  the  institutions  of  such  early  date,  and  so 
to  avoid  the  anachronisms  which  mark  the  expositions  of  some  historians, 
notably  the  theorists  of  the  fourth  century  b.c 

The  executive  functions  which  the  king  had  been  compelled  to  share, 

'  II.  15.  Athens,  may  have  created  '  Ionia '  in  this  sense,  that 

*  Plut.,  Theseus,  chs.  6,  14,  18.  it  gave  cohesion  to  the  population,  and  led  to  its 
1  This  event  may  coniecturallv  be  placed  be-        differentiation  from   '  JEoMs '  in   the  north,   and 

tween    1100  and  900.     Hekataeus   computation  in  '  Doris  '  in  the  south. 

Hdt.,ii.  143,  suggests  Miletus  was  founded  sixteen  5  See  Mahaffy,   Social  Life  in  Greece,   ch.   ii., 

generations  before  his  time — i.e.,  about  1050  b.c.  pp.  37,  38,  for  the  insecure  position  of  Homeric 

♦  This  does  not  compel  us  to  take  over  the  monarchs  whose  years  had  brought  about  a  decline 
entire    traditional    account   of    the    '  migrations.'  of  vigour. 

There   is   much   to  commend   the   view   that   an  «  A  similar  process  of  '  putting  the  kingship  in 

*  Ionian  '  population  already  existed  in  Asia  Minor  commission  '  is  attested  for  Corinth  (Diod.,  vii.  9, 

and  the  islands  as  the  result  of  immigration  by  and  Strabo,  viii.,  p.  378). 

way   of   Thnir.e   and    the    Hclh-spont.     The   new  1  From  the  year  683   there  exists  an  uninter 

influx   from  Greece  proper,  and  especially  from  rupted  list  of  names  of  the  chief  annual  magistrates 
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first  with  a  commander  in  the  field,  and  then  with  a  chief  justice1,  aye 
henceforth  distributed  as  follows.  ( i )  The  A  rchon  Eponymus,  the  youngest 
of  the  former  kings'  assessors,  whose  judicial  powers  raised  him  above 
the  heads  of  his  seniors  to  the  presidency  of  the  State,  so  that  the 
administrative  year  came  to  be  designated  by  his  name.  (2)  The  Basileus, 
who  with  the  title  of  '  sovereign  '  only  retained  the  old  religious  functions 
and  a  slender  spiritual  jurisdiction2.  (3)  The  Polemarch,  who  continued 
to  be  commander-in-chief.  Furthermore,  the  chief  justice  was  supported 
by  a  body  of  Thesmotheta,  who  may  be  described  as  departmental  judges3. 
The  election  of  these  magistrates  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
council  of  nobles4,  who  selected  candidates  from  among  the  chief  families, 
and  recruited  their  own  number  from  this  source5.  On  such  a  system  it  is 
clear  that  power  was  practically  confined  to  a  close  corporation  of  aristo- 
crats, who  not  merely,  like  the  Roman  Senate,  embodied  among  its  life- 
members  the  collective  political  wisdom  of  the  country,  but  through  its 
nominees  for  office  exercised  a  complete  control  over  the  executive. 
Besides  its  general  administrative  powers,  the  council  could  constitute 
itself,  or  perhaps  delegate  from  its  total  numbers,  a  court  for  the  hearing 
of  important  trials,  and  become  specially  identified  with  the  judging  of 
murder  cases6. 

The  commons  of  this  period  are  never  mentioned  as  exercising  any 
political  power  whatsoever.  The  reason  for  the  predominant  power  which 
resided  in  the  nobility  is  partly  to  be  sought  for  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  their  hands7.  But  the  ultimate  cause,  which  enables  us  to 
explain  a  good  deal  that  is  peculiar  in  early  Attic  institutions,  may  be 
found  in  the  religious  organization  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  country. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  '  Ionian  '  immigrants  who  came  to 
settle  near  Athens  brought  with  them  their  own  deities.  This  religious 
separation  between  the  earlier  and  later  strata  of  inhabitants  in  Attica 
has  perhaps  a  much  greater  significance  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected. 
Recent  researches8  into  the  character  of  Greek  religion  have  brought  out 
very  strongly  the  dual  character  that  runs  through  the  beliefs  and  practices 
of  the  historic  period.  The  official  '  Olympian  '  worship  was  imposed  by 
an  invading  people9  upon  a  primitive  cult  of  earth-deities,  whose  nature  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  survivals  into  the  later  epoch.     The  feature  of 

1  Cf.  Ath.  Pol.,  ch.  3,  which  is  mostly  based  on  the  Council  (i)  a  general  control  over  law  and 

a    sound    method   of    argument — inference   from  administration,  (2)  a  power  of  summary  jurisdic- 

later  survivals.  tion  over  '  insubordinates '. 

'  The  rex  sacrorum,  or  rex  sacrificulus,  at  Rome  The  subject  of  the  early  jurisdiction  for  homicide 

offers  an  exact  parallel.  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.     The  '  Areopagus  ' 

*  Though  Ath.  Pol.  (ch.  3,  §  4)  makes  the  early  was   generally   regarded    in    later    times    as    the  . 

ThesmothetaB  mere  clerks  of   the  archives,  Grote  traditional  court  for  murder  cases,  and  from  Plut., 

is  no  doubt  right  in  assigning  them  full  judicial  Sol.,  19,  it  follows  that  it  had  existed  as  such  before 

powers.     The  mention    of  archives  is  clearly  an  Solon's    time.    But   we   cannot   say   for   certain 

anachronism  (Full  Text,  c.  x.).  when  this  special  jurisdiction  fell  to  the  Council. 

It  is  less  easy  to  decide  whether  their  numbers  We  also  hear  of    nobles  who    sat  as  e>eVat  in 

were  originally  fixed  at  six.    This  provision  may  murder  cases  (Poll.,  viii.  125,  and  C.I.A.,  i.  61),  for 

have  been  due  to  Solon,  who  is  reported  to  have  which  purpose  they  divided  themselves  into  at 

instituted  the  regular  board  of  '  the  nine  archons  '  least      four      courts     (npvTai/etoi>,      TiaWdSiov, 

(Ath.  Pol.,  ch.  3,  §  5  ;  Apollodorus,  quoted  in  Diog.  AeA<£iVtoi>,  and  ippearrw),  according  to  the  specific 

Laert.,  Solon,  58).  charge.  Probably  the  ephetaawere  delegates  of  the 

•  *  The  name  17  *f  'Apctm  ndyov  /SovAt?  commonly  Council,  who  may  have  reserved  important  cases 

given   to  this  body  may  not  date  back  beyond  for  a  plenary  sitting.     Solon  seems  to  have  regu- 

Solon's  time.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  its  sittings  lated  the  sittings  of  the  Council  on  the  Areopagus 

at  this  date  were  confined  to  the  Areopagus  site.  for  such  trials  (Pol.,  ad  loc). 

5  This  is  as  much  as  can  safely  be  inferred  from  7  Ath.  Pol.,  2,  §  2. 

the  somewhat  confused  account  in  Ath.  Pol.,  3,  *  Miss  J.  E.  Harrison's  Prolegomena  to  the  Study 

§  6,  and  8,  §  2.     The  elections  were  made  '  on  the  of  Greek  Religion,  especially  c.  vi. 

score  of  nobility  and  wealth '.  «  Most  probably  the  '  Achaeans  '  of  Professor 

e  The  account  in  Ath.  Pol.,  3,  §  6,  attributes  to  Ridgeway  and  Homer. 
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this  '  autochthonous  '  religion  which  has  the  most  bearing  on  the  present 
argument  is  its  '  matriarchal '  character.  The  deities  are  mostly  female, 
and  their  affinities  of  kin  are  such  as  reflect  the  primitive  organization 
of  human  races  on  the  basis  of  birth  by  the  same  mother1. 

Concerning  early  Athens,  a  number  of  legends  have  been  preserved  which 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  matriarchal  religion,  if  not  of  a  matriarchal 
tribe-system  2;  and  we  may  with  confidence  assume  that  the  autochthonous 
population  of  Attica  had  not  freed  its  religious  and  social  observances  from 
all  these  primitive  elements. 

Among  such  survivals,  it  seems  justifiable  to  class  the  organization  of 
Attic  society  into  Phratries.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis  we  may  urge 
( i )  that  hitherto  such  attempts  as  have  been  made  to  find  even  a  plausible 
raison  d'etre  for  this  unit  on  any  other  basis  have  scarcely  removed  more 
difficulties  than  they  have  created ;  (2)  the  names  (fiparpiai,,  (frpdropes  are 
clearly  akin  to  Latin  fratres,  and  must  mean  '  brotherhoods  ',  '  brothers  ' 3. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  bond  of  brotherhood  was  much  more  important 
in  the  days  anterior  to  patriarchal  organization*.  (3)  The  special  duty  of 
<f>pdrop(Sj  which  survived  at  least  as  late  as  the  fourth  century5,  was  the 
avenging  of  murder  within  the  Phratric  group.  Such  a  provision,  how- 
ever, only  arises  where  no  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  through  patriarchal 
authority6.  Moreover,  the  Eumenides,  whose  awful  power  as  avengers 
of  murder  always  impressed  the  Athenian  mind,  were  deities  of  the  primi- 
tive type7.  (4)  The  inclusion  of  all  6/xoyaAaKTcs  in  the  fyparpia*,  the  former 
term  implying  a  system  of  maternal  affiliation. 

Now,  turning  to  the  '  Ionian  '  stratum  of  population,  we  find  strong 
evidence  of  its  being  organized  on  the  patriarchal  system.  For  (1)  then- 
chief  gods,  Apollo  and  Poseidon,  are  males  of  the  '  Olympian  '  order. 
(2)  The  typical '  Ionian  '  festival,  the  Apaturia,  was  a  gathering  of  oirdropes, 
or  6/xo7raTo/)es9,  of  whom  the  elite  were  known  as  Ev7raTpc8ai.  (3)  The 
legend  which  made  '  Ion  '  a  son  of  'AiroWiov  Uarpuios  shows  that  the 
'  Ionian  '  population  claimed  descent  from  an  ascertained  line  of  male 
ancestors.  (4)  The  name  ycwvJTai  implies  the  importance  of  paternity 
in  the  social  grouping. 

This  patriarchal  system  we  find  imposed  upon  the  whole  burgess  popula- 
tion in  that  system  of  ykvi)  which,  under  the  '  Ionic  '  nobility  of  Athens, 
became  the  chief  unit  of  social  organization.  Membership  of  the  ykvi) 
depended  on  descent  from  'AttoAawi/  Harpioos,  which  only  the  Ionian  aristo- 
crats could  claim  to  prove,  and  the  performance  of  ceremonies  which 

'  Cf.  McLennan,  Studies  in  Ancient  History  (first  *  C.I.A.,  i.  61  (Hicks  and  Hill,  78)  ;  Demosth. 

series),  chapter  on  '  Kinship  in  Ancient  Greece.*  Or.,  43,  §  57,  58. 

Later    antiquarians    were    utterly    unable    to  "  Cf.  Grote,  ch.  x.  (full  text). 

realize  this  condition  of  things,  and  their  versions  "  Cf.  Harrison,  op.  cit.,  ch.  vi. 

of  the  legends  are  often  so  ludicrous  as  to  have  s  Philochorus,  fr.  94  :  tov?  <t>pdropa<;  inavayKis 

been  rejected  by  modern  critics  as  utterly  worth-  6<xf<r€an.  *ai  rovs  bpyfatvas  #cai  tows  6/m.oyaAaicTa?. 

less.     Vet  a  kernel  of  truth  can  undoubtedly  be  The  further  remark,  ow«  ytwrp-a^  koAov^cc,  may 

extracted   from   them.     It  is   perhaps   unsafe   to  hold  good  if  it  merely  records  the  conception  of 

argue  from  these  stories  to  the  complete  retention  Philochorus*    time     (about     300     B.C.),    but     the 

matriarchal '  system  as  late  as  the  full  equation  o^oyaAaxrec-ytwrJTai    seems    inherently 

'  Minoan  '   period  of  /Egaean   history;   they  may  absurd,  and i  cannot  be  taken  to  shed  li^ht  on  MtcfaM 

contain      mistaken      inferences     from      surviving  family  ties.   The  same  would  apply  to  Pollux,  viii.  3, 

it  lici.jii',  conceptions  to  an  early  practice  already  where  ytyrqrat  and  bfioy<i\aKT<s    ire  jnxt  1 
obsolete.  >  Meier,     De    GentilitaU    Attica,     p.     II.      11m 

Ath.,   xiii.   2,  §  J555  ;  Justin,  ii.  6;   Plato,  original  deity  of  the  Apaturia  was  Apollo.     The 

Leu,  796  (on  the  primitive  character  of  Athene)  ;  worship  of  an  Athena  Phratria  on  this  occasion  is 

and  especially  St.  Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei,  18,  >).  uot  proved  for  a  period  earlier   than    the  fourth 

3  The  forms  it*A4>6*,    di#A<f>ij  imply  a  common  century,  by  which   imie   (lie   two  different  strata 

mother,  but  not  necessarily  the  same   f.itlin.  of  <livmiti<-s  OOttld  OM&V  l><-  ■■JOCtotWJ  in  a  festival 

*  McLennan,  Studies  (first  series),  p.  105  fj.  without  any  feeling  of  incongruity. 
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remained  a  corporate  secret  among  these  new-comers.  A  fortiori,  these 
tests  were  imposed  on  those  who  would  qualify  for  office l,  so  that  in  effect 
the  entire  power  of  State  came  to  reside  with  the  patriarchal  nobility 
and  the  population  came  to  be  sharply  divided  between  Eupatridae 
and  others2.  The  only  way  of  entering  the  charmed  circle  lay  in  the 
admission  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  yevrj  under  the  guise  of  opyeatves, 
coupled,  no  doubt,  with  a  fictitious  adoption3,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Eupatridae  kept  a  rigid  control  over  this  machinery  is  shown  by  the 
importance  accruing  to  the  Archon  Eponymus,  who  adjudicated  on  cases 
of  family  law.  Even  the  old  murder-jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the 
control  of  the  Eupatridae,  for  the  '  Areopagus  '  Council  certainly  belonged 
entirely  to  this  class  ;  and  the  same  is  stated  of  the  €<f>€Tai  and  <f>v\o- 
/?ao-iA.eis4.  Another  division  which  has  given  rise  to  much  perplexity, 
but  is  of  less  fundamental  importance  for  the  proper  understanding  of  early 
Attica,  is  that  of  <£vAcu,  rpiTTvcs,  and  vavKpapiai.  The  names  of  the  four 
<f>v\ai  ( TeAcoi/Tcs 6,  AlyiKopeis,  'A/oyaSeis,  "On-A^res)  have  given  rise  to  a 
suggestion  that  here  we  have  a  distribution  into  castes.  But,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  a  true  caste-system  can  nowhere  be  traced  in  Greece,  it  is 
known  that  Eupatridae  were  enrolled  in  each  tribe6. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  persistent  tradition  that  these  tribes  were 
created  by  '  Ion ',  or  sons  of  '  Ion '  bearing  the  above  names,  and  their 
recurrence  in  various  towns  of  Ionia,  show  that  this  division  was  not  primi- 
tive, but  was  introduced  by  the  '  Ionian  '  aristocracy. 

Hence,  too,  the  tribal  system  has  been  brought  into  connection  with  the 
o-vvoiKurpos,  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  due  to  an  '  Ionian  ' 
monarch.  It  may  be  taken  to  recall  a  half-way  stage  between  the  original 
multiplicity  of  communities  and  the  later  concentration  into  a  single 
state.  The  four  <f>vkai  would  then  be  local  divisions7,  which  were  retained 
after  the  complete  o-vvoiKta-p.6s  for  administrative  purposes.  We  may 
conjecturally  place  the  AlyiKopcts  ('  goatherds  ')  on  the  uplands  of  the 
Mecroyeia8  ;  the  'ApyaScts  ('  tillers  ')  in  the  plain  north  of  Athens  ;  the 
"07tAt/t€s  ('  warriors  ')  in  the  Tetrapolis  of  Marathon8,  and  the  TeAiovTes 
in  the  capital. 

The  occurrence  of  tribal  deities  such  as  Zevs  TcAcwv  does  not  prove 
that  the  <f>v\ai  were  essentially  a  religious  organization,  for  it  was  a  common 
practice  of  Greek  corporations  to  organize  a  worship  of  some  patron  deity, 
even  where  the  real  object  of  their  combination  was  of  a  purely  secular 
character9.  Similarly,  the  Roman  curiae,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of 
sacra  curiae,  were  originally  a  local  unit10. 

The  rpiTTvs,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  third  part  of 

1  This  test  was  preserved  in   the  case  of  the  out  by  the  recurrence  of  the  form  Tekeovre<:  in  in- 

archonship  down  to  the  fourth  century  (Ath.  Pol.,  scriptions  of  Cyzicus  (C.I.G.  3663-3665)  and  Teos 

Iv.  3  :  cR-epu>T<o(rti/,  orau  SoKi^d^oxri,  T*S  aot  Tra-rrjp  (C.I.G.  378,  379),  ana  of  Zeus    Te\eu>v    in  C.I. A. 

.    •    •   *"£  J'?   warpos  Jrai-rjp   .    .    .   ftera  8e  ravra  et  iii.   2.      rVAcoprec    is    an    Ionic    form    from    ye\av 

f<TTiv  av-nZ' Xtt6\\ia>u  riaTowo?  icai   Zew?  "Epjccio?,  (Smyth,    Ionic    Dialect,   §    688),    and  perhaps    oi 

Kol  irov  ravra  f\  lepd  «Vt().  wax«S  of  Hdt.,  v.  77.  6  Pollux,  viii.  in. 

■  The    names    for    the    other    elements    vary  'The   division    into    Uc&eK,     UapaXtoi,    and 

( Pcwp.opot,      lVwpyoi,      'AypoiiTai,      Srjfjuovpyoi,  AiaKptot,    which  we  meet  with    in   sixth-century 

'Kirt-yewpopoi),  but  the  contrast  between  Eupatrids  history,  seems  an  informal  one. 
and  non-Eupatrids  is  always  brought  out  clearly.  »  Cf.  the  TeTpaKw/moi  of  Marathon  (Poll.,  iv.  105), 

*  Cf.  the  process  by  which  admission  was  gained  and  the  'KiraicpeU  of  C.I. A.,  ii.  570 — both  religious 
into   the  gentes   patriciae   at   Rome,  who   in    the  survivals. 

third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the  city  formed  a  ,J  Notable  instances  of  these  ostensibly  religious 

politically  privileged  corporation  similar  to  that  organizations   are    the    Mouo-tc?   of    Athens    and 

of  the  Eupatridae  at  Athens.  Alexandria,  and  the  Greek  tradesmen's  guilds. 

*  Poll.,  viii.  in,  125.  ««  Cf.  Greenidge,  Roman    Public  Life,  c.  i.,  §  4, 

*  The  variants  TtAeot-rts  and  L'«4corof  are  ruled  p.  41. 
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the  <f>v\-q.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  its  early  functions,  but  if  we  argue  back 
from  the  t/httvs,  as  organized  by  Kleisthenes1,  we  may  infer  that  its  proto- 
type was  likewise  a  military  unit,  composing  one-third  of  the  tribal  levy. 

The  forty-eight  vavKpapiai  are  naturally  conceived  of  as  subdivisions 
of  the  rpiTTvs.  Their  military  character  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  each 
of  these  units  had  to  supply  one  ship  for  the  fleet,  a  number  of  horsemen*, 
and  presumably  a  quota  of  foot-soldiers  for  the  army.  The  commanding 
vavKpapoi3,  or  irpyrdvcis  twv  vavKpapiav,  are  found  exercising  a  command 
at  the  time  of  Kylon's  conspiracy  (about  630  B.C.),  and  no  doubt  served  as 
captains  of  their  ships. 

Whatever  need  Attica  may  have  had  of  a  land-militia,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  the  earliest  period  following  the  Dorian  invasion  the  fleet 
was  often  in  requisition.  After  the  breakdown  of  the  Minoan  thalasso- 
cracy  the  entire  ^Egean  Sea  was  infested  with  pirates,  such  as  the  Karians 
and  Phoenicians,  whose  presence  Thukydides  attests*  ;  and  Athens  cer- 
tainly took  her  part  in  policing  the  Saronic  Gulf  as  a  member  of  the 
Kalaurian  League 5 ;  her  men-of-war  are  frequently  depicted  on  the 
Dipylon  vases  of  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries.  In  later  times  the  need 
of  this  protecting  squadron  may  have  grown  less,  when  the  navies  of 
Megara,  iEgina,  Chalkis,  and  Eretria  effectually  cleared  the  iEgean  of 
foreign  corsairs.  We  may  suppose  that  the  Naukrari  of  the  seventh 
century  seldom  saw  any  active  naval  service. 

The  military  functions  of  the  Naukraries  have  been  obscured  by  a 
fourth-century  version6  which  is  followed  by  the  later  antiquarians.  On 
the  strength  of  some  fragments  of  Solonian  law,  in  which  the  Naukrari 
are  represented  as  levying  contributions  and  disbursing  public  money, 
they  have  been  taken  for  exchequer  officials.  No  doubt  such  duties  fell 
to  their  lot :  indeed,  in  pre-Solonian  times  taxation  must  chiefly  have 
consisted  of  war  contributions.  But  at  this  stage  of  Athenian  development 
the  financial  duties  can  only  have  been  incidental.  The  relation  of  the 
vavKpapia  to  the  SrjfjLos  is  not  easy  to  establish.  Though  the  latter 
unit  was  not  made  use  of  for  political  purposes  till  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  there  is  evidence  of  its  existence  before  this  date'j  and  the 
elaborate  organization  and  religious  associations  of  many  demes  point  to 
a  high  antiquity.  As  their  number  (not  less  than  100,  perhaps  much 
more)  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  vavKpapiai,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  Srjfioi,  though  constituting  an  important  aggregate  in  the  estimation 
of  their  inhabitants,  appeared  to  the  central  government  too  small  a  unit 
to  take  into, .account. 

If  we  now  review  the  political  and  social  organization  of  early  Attica, 
we  find  an  immigrant  '  Ionian '  nobility  overlaid  upon  a  nucleus  of  auto- 
chthonous Athenians.  By  their  control  of  a  government  centralized  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and,  above  all,  of  the  State  religion,  the  former  constitute 
an  oligarchy  of  the  most  rigid  type,  and  of  popular  institutions  there  exists 
as  yet  no  trace. 

1  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  if  Kleisthenes  had  •'  The    name   is  now    generally   interpreted   as 

changed  the  functions  of   the   rpirrvs   ho  would  '  ship's  •  captains  '     or     '  ship  -  furnishers  '      (ecu* 

have  changed  the  name  ;  to  act  otherwise  would  «p«uV<o). 

have  been  to  court  confusion.  *  Thuc,  i.  4-8. 

'-'  Pollux,  viii.  100,  assigns  two  horsemen  to  each  *  Strabo,  viii.,  p.  374. 
vauitpapui.      A  total    of   ninety-six  horse  for  the  •  Ath.  Pol.,  8,  §  3:  yavxpetptuv  apxv  r*T*yp.*vi\ 
whole   of    Attn  a    swim-    much    too   small.      I  twice  irpov  t*  rat  titr&opa*  khI  rat  6annva<;. 
tli>    radhlg  Ai'o  looks  like  a  mistake  for  A««a,  or  "  €/.    Hdt.,  1.  60,  and   ix.   73  ;   ps.-Plat.,   Hip- 
some  t»u<  h  number.  parchus,  338  I  >. 
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Under  such  conditions  it  is  inevitable  that  class  opposition  should  sooner 
or  later  arise,  and  herein  the  condition  of  Athens  differed  little  from  that 
of  many  other  Greek  cities  on  a  similar  plane  of  evolution.  The  trouble  was 
aggravated  in  the  case  of  Attica  by  economic  difficulties,  which  among 
the  more  progressive  mercantile  communities  found  a  natural  solution 
in  colonial  emigration.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  an  ambitious 
noble  should  have  taken  advantage  of  the  internal  disorders  of  his  city  to 
try  and  establish  himself  as  its  despot. 

Late  in  the  sixth  century1  an  aristocrat  named  Kylon,  who  already  stood 
in  high  honour  as  a  winner  at  the  Olympian  games,  and  had  seen  his 
father-in-law  Theagenes  make  a  successful  bid  for  absolute  power  at 
Megara,  laid  a  plot  to  siege  the  Athenian  Acropolis  on  a  festival  day,  when 
the  chances  of  a  surprise  were  not  unfavourable.  In  this  way  the  citadel 
fell  easily  enough  into  the  hands  of  the  conspirators  ;  but  Kylon  had  made 
the  mistake  of  using  a  Megarian  force  to  back  him  in  his  enterprise. 
Accordingly,  instead  of  hailing  him  as  a  deliverer,  the  Athenian  people 
promptly  rallied  to  repel  what  they  regarded  as  a  foreign  invasion.  By 
maintaining  a  vigorous  blockade,  they  soon  reduced  the  garrison  to  sore 
straits.  Kylon  himself  escaped,  but  most  of  his  party  finally  renounced 
the  defence,  and  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias.  Their 
treacherous  slaughter  by  the  leaders  of  the  besieging  force2  brought 
upon  the  city  the  taint  of  blood-guiltiness  and  visitations  of  the  plague. 
The  pollution  was  removed  from  the  community  by  the  elaborate  purifica- 
tion ceremonies  dictated  by  a  Cretan  '  holy  man  '  named  Epimenides  ; 
but  the  noble  family  of  the  Alkmaeonids3,  who  through  the  archon 
Megakles  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  act  of  sin,  was  condemned  to 
exile,  and  for  long  after  regarded  as  under  a  curse. 

Another  consequence  of  Kylon's  abortive  attempt  consisted  in  a  partial 
concession  of  rights  to  the  people  on  the  part  of  the  alarmed  aristocracy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century4  a  junior  archon  named  Drako  was  com- 
missioned to  codify  and  set  forth  in  writing  the  body  of  '  ordinances  ' 
which  hitherto  had  been  kept  secret  by  the  ruling  classes.  This  exclusive 
knowledge**  of  the  country's  laws5,  coupled  with  the  religious  sanction 
by  which  they  could  enforce  their  decisions,  gave  the  Eupatridae  a  mastery 
over  the  whole  community  which  practically  knew  no  limits.  This 
arbitrary  control  over  the  springs  of  justice  constituted  one  of  the  worst 
grievances  oi  the  early  Greek  commoner,  for  it  deprived  him  of  all  security 
as   to  property  and  person.      Though  Drako's  code  of  laws  may  have 

1  The  date  of  Kyldn's  victory  is  given  by  v.  69),  which  are  generally  assumed  to  reproduce 
Eusebius  (i.   198)  as  640.     His  conspiracy  must        their  family  traditions. 

have  fallen  within  one  of  the  subsequent  Olympiac  In  spite  of  their  proud  isolation  these  autoch- 

years.    Since  Kyldn  thought  that  his  prestige  as  a  thonous  grandees  managed  to  maintain  themselves 

victor  would  count  for  much,  it  seems  preferable  in  the  forefront  of  State  politics  (Hdt.,  vi.  125). 

to  make  his  treason  follow  soon  upon  his  success  at  The  friction  between  these  different  strata  of 

the  games — i.e.,  in  636  or  632.     Cf.  J.  H.  Wright,  nobility  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  determi- 

The  Date  of  Cylon  (Boston,   1892) ;  Busolt,  Gr.  nants  of  Athenian  policy  during  the  sixth  and 

Gesch.,  i.,  p.  670,  n.  10.  early  fifth  centuries,  and  family  feeling  may  well 

2  The  officers  who  actually  conducted  the  have  had  a  share  in  shaping  Kleisthenes'  consti- 
military  operations  are  vaguely  referred  to  in  tution.  Even  in  the  days  of  full  democracy  the 
Thuk.  i.,  120,  as  oi  eTriTtTpa/m/xeVoi  rrfv  <t>v\aicr)v  ;  Alkmaeonids  reckoned  themselves  in  a  class  apart 
Hdt.,  v.  71,  only  mentions  n-pvTeii/eis  n»v  vavKpdpu>v,  from  the  Eupatridae  (Isocr.,  De  Big.,  §  25). 

but  the  responsibility  for  the  murder  seems  to  *  The  dateinferred  from  Ath.  Pol.,  4,§  i,is  621. 

have  attached  to  the  chief  archon  Megakles.  It  is  natural  to  refer  Drako's  laws  to  the  period 

3  The  Alkmaeonidae,  like  certain  other  great  after  Kyl6n's  conspiracy,  hence  that  event  can 
houses  at  Athens,  claimed  descent  from  old  Attic  hardly  be  placed  later  than  624. 

heroes,  aud  were  always  anxious  to  disavow  con-  5  For  the  irresponsible  character  of  the  judg- 

nection  with  the  Ionian  new-comers.   This  aversion        incuts  delivered  by  the  early  kings  and  nobles,  cf. 
has  inspired  Herodotus  in  certain  passages  (i.  143  ;        Horn.,  //.  xvi.  384-388,  and  Hcsiod,  "F.pya,  213-285. 
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seemed  excessively  harsh  to  fourth-century  orators,  the  mere  publication 
of  such  a  code  was  an  act  of  mercy  to  the  oppressed  classes,  since  at  least 
it  enabled  them  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  their  liability1. 

Drako's  codification  came  too  late  to  cope  with  the  evils  which  the 
days  of  unwritten  law  had  engendered.  The  economic  position  especially 
had  become  irretrievably  unsound,  and  before  long  the  need  of  a  more 
thorough  reform  became  evident.  Under  these  conditions  the  legislator 
Solon  swept  away  most  of  Drako's  code,  and  left  nothing  standing  except 
the  venerable  murder-laws2.  In  fact,  the  work  of  Drako  was  obscured 
so  effectually  that  later  politicians  could  trade  on  the  general  ignorance 
by  promulgating  new  '  constitutions  '  under  Drako's  name3. 


APPENDIX 

The  above  account  follows  the  received  tradition  in  ascribing  to  Drako  nothing 
but  a  codification  of  existing  laws.  This  view  is  founded  upon  the  explicit 
statement  of  Aristotle  {Politics,  ii.  12),  who  in  this  passage  is  clearly  using  a 
definite  piece  of  knowledge  to  correct  certain  current  mistakes  concerning  Drako. 

At  first  sight  this  opinion  might  seem  to  have  been  refuted  once  for  all  by 
c.  4  of  the  A th.  Pol.,  which  gives  a  detailed  exposition  of  a  '  constitution 
of  Drako'.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Politics  have  proved  a  thoroughly 
trustworthy  treatise,  whereas  the  Ath.  Pol.  has  used  good  and  bad  sources  some- 
what indiscriminately,  a  closer  inspection  of  the  chapter  shows  that  its  statements 
are  open  to  the  gravest  objection. 

In  passing  from  c.  3  to  c.  4  of  the  treatise  we  are  plunged  straight 
out  of  the  most  primitive  type  of  oligarchy  into  a  highly  artificial  '  mixed 
constitution  ',  such  as  could  only  have  been  evolved  in  days  of  ripe  political 
reflection. 

Among  the  anachronisms  with  which  the  chapter  abounds  we  may  mention 
(1)    the   ffrpaTfiyoi   and    irpvTaveis  ;    (2)   the   5teyytf7/(ns  and   tvdvva  of  magistrates  ; 

(3)  the  money  qualifications  and  financial  provisos  (ov<riav  airo<paivovTes 
eXeudtpav,  etc.)  in  an  age  when  coinage  had  certainly  not  yet  crossed  the 
.Egean,  and  wealth  must  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  cattle  and  the  like  ; 

(4)  the  numbers  and  other  details  of  the  /SouX^  (the  odd  voter  annexed  to  the 
round  400,  So  as  to  prevent  a  tie  on  a  division,  implying  a  large  experience  of 
'parliamentary  procedure');  (5)  the  preferment  of  eUrayyeXlcu  by  private 
citizens  ;  (6)  the  plentiful  use  of  highly  technical  phraseology,  and  the  absence 
of  those  archaisms  which  abound  in  Solon's  laws. 

The  negative  evidence  against  c.  4.  is  equally  strong.  We  may  notice 
more  particularly  (1)  the  absence  of  that  semi-religious  organization  into  ytvrj 
which  in  those  days  was  a  fundamental  fact  in  Attic  politics  ;  (2)  the  complete 
silence  in  which  the  agrarian  question  is  passed  over, -though  in  Drako's  days 
the  problem*must  already  have  been  acute. 

In  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  array  of  objections,  the  only  positive 
argument  which  might  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  chapter  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  references  to  it  in  other  parts  of  the  treatise. 

These  references,  however,  may  well  have  been  interpolated  by  editors  and 
transcribers  to  avoid  obvious  discrepancies  ;  at  all  events,  their  evidence  is 
clearly  not  in  itself  strong  enough  to  outweigh  the  fundamental  difficulties  which 
the  chapter  presents. 

It  remains  to  explain  from  what  sources  this  passage  may  have  been  derived. 

According  to  one  hypothesis  it  ultimately  rests  on  some  fragments  of  genuine 
Drakontian   statutes  discovered   by   the  revising  committee  created   after   the 

1  The    first    written    code   among    the    Greeks,  nobles,  who  had  hitherto  contrived  through  their 

publish" -d  l<y  Zaleukus  for  I.okri,  dates  from  about  pontifio.es  and  praetors  to  administer   the  law  to 

660    B.C. — not    very    long    before    Drako.     Many  suit  their  own  interests  (I. iv.,  ix.  46). 

C.reek  cities  can  hinlly  have  had  any  written  laws  l>iik..    .     Mid    by   some   lUtharitkt    to  have 

until  after  lh<*  age  of  the  tyrants.  <t..ii,d    th.     l-.pheta-   (Poll  ,    vni.  l»$).     Hut   it   bj 

In   Rome  the  publication  of  the  jus  civile  and  nOM     lik«l v     thai     he     merely     regulated     their 

din  fasti  by  Uic  scribe  Cn.  Flavius  in  304  con-  function- 

.    dealt  a  were  blow  to  the  |>ower  of    the  ^  Sec  below. 
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revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred,  or  the  Tyranny  of  the  Thirty.  But  (i)  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  any  records  of  Drako's  or  Solon's  constitution 
survived  the  destruction  of  Athens  in  480-479.  (2)  Such  a  large  document 
could  hardly  have  remained  unnoticed  in  the  whole  of  the  fifth  century.  (3)  Even 
if  the  editors  of  these  fragments  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  modern 
wording  of  c.  4,  a  genuine  Drakontian  fragment  could  not  resemble  the  Ath. 
Pol.  version  even  in  substance. 

Wilamowitz  (Arist.  u.  Athen,  i.  98)  would  make  Theramenes  the  author  in  the 
political  crisis  of  autumn  404.  And  there  is  indeed  a  striking  resemblance 
between  some  of  the  enactments  in  c.  4  and  those  in  c.  29  embodying 
the  ideal  constitution  of  Theramenes — e.g.,  the  hoplite  basis  of  citizenship,  the 
rotation  of  offices  among  all  eligible  citizens.  Moreover,  Theramenes  ostensibly 
tried  to  reinstate  an  '  ancestral '  constitution. 

But  (1)  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  forgery  could  have  survived  the  scrutiny 
of  the  vofiodirax,  especially  that  of  the  board  of  403,  which  was  specially  com- 
missioned to  sift  the  mass  of  laws  ascribed  to  Drako  and  Solon  (Andok.,  De  Myst., 
§§  81-83).  (2)  The  return  to  Drako's  laws  was  hardly  contemplated  by  the 
moderate  section  under  Theramenes,  whose  ideal  was  rather  to  be  found  in 
Kleisthenes  {Ath.  Pol.,  c.  xxviii.).  The  same  objections  apply  to  Theramenes' 
colleague  Andron  (father  of  the  atthidographer  Androtion) . 

Again,  the  forgery  might  be  ascribed  to  Nikomachus,  whom  Lysias  (c.  Nicom.) 
accuses  of  tampering  with  the  old  statutes,  or  to  one  of  his  fellow  drafting-clerks. 
But  the  charges  in  the  above-mentioned  oration  carry  little  weight,  and  are  belied 
by  all  we  know  of  the  circumstances  under  which  statutes  were  revised,  such 
transcriptions  always  being  carefully  controlled  (Andok.,  loc.  cit.  ;  Reinach, 
£pigraphie  Grecque,  p.  306  ff.). 

Though  the  revisions  of  the  statute-books  would  pretty  certainly  have  rendered 
impossible  the  survival  of  a  barefaced  forgery  they  failed  to  create  any  clear 
notions  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Drako's  code.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  fourth 
century  all  sorts  of  institutions  were  ascribed  to  Solon.  The  like  applies  to  Drako, 
who  disputes  some  enactments  with  his  more  famous  successor  (e.g.,  the  v6/nos 
apylas — Plut.,  Sol.,  17  ;  Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.  42). 

These  circumstances  may  well  have  led  a  political  speculator  of  the  fourth 
century  to  compose  a  '  Constitution  of  Drako ' ,  which  by  chance  or  intention 
came  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Atthides,  and  hence  into  the  Ath.  Pol.  We  may 
go  further,  and  attribute  the  authorship  to  a  writer  of  the  Isokratean  school. 
For  (1)  Ath.  Pol.  is  largely  based  on  such  authorities  ;  (2)  the  '  Theramenic  ' 
features  of  c.  4  would  most  naturally  survive,  like  other  parts  of  that 
statesman's  programme,  among  this  group  of  writers ;  (3)  the  important  part 
assigned   to  the  Areopagus  accords  well  with  Isokrates'   favourite  doctrines  ; 

(4)  finance  was  specially  attractive  to  some  fourth-century  writers  like  Androtion  ; 

(5)  Isokrates  sought  his  ideal  in  a  pre-Solonian  constitution  (Isokr.,  Panath., 
§  108  ff.)  ;  (6)  the  whole  chapter  in  Ath.  Pol.  resembles  rather  the  lucubration  of  a 
professor  than  a  document  to  be  discussed  by  men  of  affairs. 

It  is  noticeable  that  c.  4  of  the  Ath.  Pol.  is  never  quoted  by  other  ancient 
authorities.  Possibly  it  stood  condemned  in  early  times,  and  was  passed  over  by 
the  later  compilers. 


CHAPTER  II  [XI] 

SOLONIAN    LAWS    AND    CONSTITUTION 

[It  is  important,  before  considering  the  complicated  details  of  Solon's  reforms,  to  point  out  the  sources  from 
which  information  is  derived.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  there  existed  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  no  real  tradition  as  to  the  actual  provisions.  Had  such  existed  there  would  either  have  been  no 
serious  difference  of  opinion,  or  else  the  disputants  would  undoubtedly  have  appealed  to  that  tradition. 
Now,  firstly,  there  is  no  such  appeal,  and,  secondly,  there  are  most  important  differences  of  view  among 
fourth-century  authorities — e.g.,  concerning  (1)  the  Seisachtheia,  between  the  author  of  the  Athenaifin 
Politeia  and  Androtion  (see  below)  ;  (2)  the  coinage  reform  ;  (3)  the  respective  qualifications  of  the  second 
and  third  classes.  Further,  the  Ath.  Pol.  endeavours  to  elucidate  problems  by  inferences  from  Solon's 
poems,  or  by  mere  probability,  rather  than  by  appeal  to  tradition. 
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Another  source  would  be  the  laws  of  Solon.  In  the  fourth  century  there  were  undoubtedly  genuine 
Solonian  laws  in  existence.  But  the  laws  relating  to  the  Seisachtheia  were  dead  ;  only  a  few  of  the  agrarian 
and  constitutional  laws  (if  any)  were  still  in  operation. 

The  main  source  is,  therefore,  Solon's  poems,  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Ath.  Pol.  (c.  12). 
In  general  it  is  important  to  notice  that  Grote's  views  (e.g.,  as  to  the  Seisachtheia)  must  be  reconsidered 
in  the  light  of  the  Ath.  Pol.,  which,  as  will  appear  in  the  notes,  differs  not  only  from  Androtion  (as  to 
the  Seisachtheia),  but  also  from  nearly  all  previous  authorities  in  respect  of  the  coinage  reform. — Ed.] 

We  now  approach  a  new  aera  in  Grecian  history — the  first  known  example 
of  a  genuine  and  disinterested  constitutional  reform,  and  the  first  founda- 
tion-stone of  that  great  fabric  which  afterwards  became  the  type  of 
democracy  in  Greece.  The  archonship  of  the  Eupatrid  Solon  dates  in 
594  B.C.,  thirty  years  after  that  of  Drako,  and  about  eighteen  years  after 
the  conspiracy  of  Kylon  (assuming  the  latter  event  to  be  correctly  placed, 
612  B.C.)1. 

The  lives  of  Solon  by  Plutarch  and  by  Diogends  (especially  the  former) 
are  our  principal  sources  of  information  [but  see  above — Ed.]  respecting 
this  remarkable  man  ;  and  while  we  thank  them  for  what  they  have  told 
us,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  expressing  disappointment  that  they  have 
not  told  us  more.  For  Plutarch  certainly  had  before  him  both  the 
original  poems,  and  the  original  laws,  of  Solon,  and  the  few  transcripts, 
which  he  gives  from  one  or  the  other,  form  the  principal  charm  of  his 
biography.  But  such  valuable  materials  ought  to  have  been  made 
available  to  a  more  instructive  result  than  that  which  he  has  brought  out. 
There  is  hardly  anything  more  to  be  deplored,  amidst  the  lost  treasures 
of  the  Grecian  mind,  than  the  poems  of  Solon,  for  we  see  by  the  remaining 
fragments  that  they  contained  notices  of  the  public  and  social  phenomena 
before  him,  which  he  was  compelled  attentively  to  study — blended  with 
the  touching  expression  of  his  own  personal  feelings,  in  the  post  alike 
honourable  and  difficult,  to  which  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  had 
exalted  him. 

Solon,  son  of  Exekestides,  was  a  Eupatrid  of  middling  fortune2,  but  of  the 
purest  heroic  blood,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Kodrids  and  Neleids, 
and  tracing  his  origin  to  the  god  Poseidon.  His  father  is  said  to  have 
diminished  his  substance  by  prodigality,  which  compelled  Solon  in  his 
earlier  years  to  have  recourse  to  trade,  and  in  this  pursuit  he  visited  many 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
his  observation,  and  to  provide  material  for  thought  as  well  as  for  com- 
position. His  poetical  talents  displayed  themselves  at  a  very  early  age, 
first  on  light,  afterwards  on  serious,  subjects.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
there  was  at  that  time  no  Greek  prose-writing,  and  that  the  acquisitions 
as  well  as  the  effusions  of  an  intellectual  man,  even  in  their  simplest  form, 
adjusted  themselves  not  to  the  limitations  of  the  period  and  the  semicolon, 
but  to  those  of  the  hexameter  and  pentameter.  Nor  in  point  of  fact  do 
the  verses  of  Solon  aspire  to  any  higher  effect  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  an  earnest,  touching,  and  admonitory  prose  composition. 

1  [The  Kylonian  conspiracy  is  generally  dated  cither  594-593  or  592-591  ;  the  former  is  the  more 

632  b.c.     Kylf.n,  who  had  married  the  daughter  likely,  though  it  is  held  that  his  reforms  probably 

of    Theagenes,     tyrant     of     Megara,     attempted  extended  over  more   than   a   year,   and   that   he 

(probably    with    Megarian    support)    to    become  held  an   extraordinary  office  for  the  purpose  of 
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The  advice  and  appeals  which  he  frequently  addressed  to  his  countrymen ■ 
were  delivered  in  this  easy  metre,  doubtless  far  less  difficult  than  the 
elaborate  prose  of  subsequent  writers  or  speakers,  such  as  Thukydides, 
IsokratSs,  or  Demosthenes.  His  poetry  and  his  reputation  became  known  *^ 
throughout  many  parts  of  Greece,  so  that  he  was  classed  along  with  Thales 
of  Mildtus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Pittakus  of  Mitylene,  Periander  of  Corinth, 
Kleobulus  of  Lindus,  Cheilon  of  Lacedaemon — altogether  forming  the 
constellation  afterwards  renowned  as  the  seven  wise  men. 

The  first  particular  event  inlrespect  to  which  Solon  appears  as  an  active  *" 
politician  is  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  then  disputed  between 
Megara  and  Athens.  Megara  was  at  that  time  able  to  contest  with  Athens, 
and  for  some  time  to  contest  with  success,  the  occupation  of  this  important 
island.  It  appears  that  the  Megarians  had  actually  established  themselves 
in  Salamis,  at  the  time  when  Solon  began  his  political  careeF,  and  that 
the  Athenians  had  experienced  so  much  loss  in  the  struggle  as  to  have 
formally  prohibited  any  citizen  from  ever  submitting  a  proposition  for  its 
reconquest.  Stung  with  this  dishonourable  abnegation,  Solon  counter- 
feited a  state  of  ecstatic  excitement,  rushed  into  the  agora,  and  there  on 
the  stone  usually  occupied  by  the  official  herald,  pronounced  to  the  sur- 
rounding crowd  a  short  elegiac  poem2  which  he  had  previously  composed 
on  the  subject  of  Salamis.  Enforcing  upon  them  the  disgrace  of  abandon-  ^ 
ing  the  island,  he  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  their  feelings,  that  they 
rescinded  the  prohibitory  law  :  '  Rather  (he  exclaimed)  would  I  forfeit 
my  native  city  and  become  a  citizen  of  Pholegandrus,  than  be  still  named 
an  Athenian,  branded  with  the  shame  of  surrendered  Salamis  !'  The 
Athenians  again  entered  into  the  war,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
command  of  it — partly,  as  we  are  told,  at  the  instigation  of  Peisistratus, 
though  the  latter  must  have  been  at  this  time  (600-594  B.C.)  a  very  young 
man,  or  rather  a  boy3. 

In  addition  to  the  conquest  of  Salamis,  Solon  increased  his  reputation      / 
by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Delphian  temple  against  the  extortionate     ' 
proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kirrha  [for  which  see  full  text,  part  ii., 
chap,  iii.,  p.  51] ;  and  the  favour  of  the  oracle  was  probably  not  without 
its  effect  in  procuring  for  him  that  encouraging  prophecy  with  which  his 
legislative  career  opened. 

It  is  on  the  occasion  of  Solon's  legislation  that  we  obtain  our  first  glimpse 
— unfortunately  but  a  glimpse — of  the  actual  state  of  Attica  and  its 
inhabitants. 

1  Plutarch,  Solon,  v.  enough  to  take  any  prominent  part  (cf.  Ath.  Pol., 

2  Plutarch,  Solon,  viii.  It  was  a  poem  of  ioo  c.  17).  Bury  (History  of  Greece,  p.  191),  however, 
lines,  x*Pi«Vtws  jtoVv  ireironinevuv.  assigns  the  capture  of  Salamis  roughly  to  569  B.C., 

Diogenes  tells  us  that  '  Solon  read  the  verses  to  when  the  power  of  Megara  had  declined,  and  Solon, 

the  people  through  the  medium  of  the  herald  ' — a  having  returned  from  his  travels,  perceived  that 

statement    not   less    deficient    in    taste    than    in  the  moment  had  arrived  for  a  decisive  step.     This 

accuracy,  and  which  spoils  the  whole  effect  of  the  date,  of  course,  solves  the  difficulty  as  to  Peisis- 

vigorous  exordium,  Avtos  Ktjpvi;  ^\0ov  a<f>'  Ifieprr^  tratus's  share  in  the  action  taken.     Furth«r,  the 

2aA.aM.il/os,  etc.  success    of    Solon's    unconstitutional    method    of 

3  Plutarch,  I.  c. ;  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  47.  Both  arousing  Athenian  spirit  is,  perhaps,  less  surprising 
Herodotus  (i.  59)  and  some  authors  read  by  at  this  time  than  had  it  taken  place  before  his 
Plutarch  ascribed  to  Peisistratus  an  active  part  legislation — as  Grote  states.  A  comparison  of 
in  the  war  against  the  Megarians,  and  even  the  Ath.  Pol.,  c.  17,  and  c.  14  seems  to  show  that  there 
capture  of  Nisaea,  the  port  of  Megara.  Now  the  were  two  wars  against  Megara,  one  (perhaps  to 
first  usurpation  of  Peisistratus  was  in  560  B.C.,  recapture  Nisaea,  the  port  of  Megara)  in  570-565, 
and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  he  can  have  been  in  which  Peisistratus  gained  glory,  the  other  in 
prominent  and  renowned  in  a  war  no  less  than  600  (?)  (for  the  recovery  of  Salamis — i.e.,  the  one 
forty  bears  before.  to    which    Solon's    great   poem   necessarily   be- 

[If  the  recovery  of  Salamis  be  dated  as  above,  longs),  in  which  Peisistratus  cannot  have  taken 
unquestionably  Peisistratus  cannot  have  been  old        part. — Ed.] 
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Violent  dissensions  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  who 
were  separated  into  three  factions — the  Pedieis,  or  men  of  the  plain, 
comprising  Athens,  Eleusis,  and  the  neighbouring  territory,  among  whom 
the  greatest  number  of  rich  families  were  included  ;  the  mountaineers  in 
the  east  and  north  of  Attica,  called  Diakrii,  who  were  on  the  whole  the 
poorest  party  ;  and  the  Paralii  in  the  southern  portion  of  Attica  from  sea 
to  sea,  whose  means  and  social  position  were  intermediate  between  the 
two.  Upon  what  particular  points  these  intestine  disputes  turned  we  are 
not  distinctly  informed.  They  were  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  archontate  of  Solon.  They  had  prevailed 
before,  and  they  reappear  afterwards  prior  to  the  despotism  of  Peisis- 
tratus  ;  the  latter  standing  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  Diakrii,  and  as 
champion,  real  or  pretended,  of  the  poorer  population. 

But  in  the  time  of  Solon  these  intestine  quarrels  were  aggravated  by 
something  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with — a  general  mutiny  of  the 
poorer  population  against  the  rich,  resulting  from  misery  combined  with 
oppression.  The  Thetes,  whose  condition  we  find  described  in  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  are  now  presented  to  us  as  forming  the  bulk  of  the 

\y  population    of    Attica — the    cultivating    tenants,    metayers,    and    small 

proprietors  of  the  country.     They  are  exhibited  as  weighed  down  by 

^/  debts  and  dependence,  and  driven  in  large  numbers  into  slavery — the 

whole  mass  of  them  being  in  debt  to  the  rich,  who  were  proprietors  of  the 

greater  part  of  the  soil1. 

if  All  the  calamitous  effects  were  here  seen  of  the  old  harsh  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor — once  prevalent  in  Greece,  Italy,  Asia,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  world — combined  with  the  recognition  of  slavery  as  a  legitimate 
status,  and  of  the  right  of  one  man  to  sell  himself  as  well  as  that  of  another 
man  to  buy  him.  Every  debtor  unable  to  fulfil  his  contract  was  liable 
to  be  adjudged  as  the  slave  of  his  creditor,  until  he  could  find  means 

yy  either  of  paying  it  or  working  it  out ;  and  not  only  he  himself,  but  his 
minor  sons  and  unmarried  daughters  and  sisters  also,  whom  the  law  gave 
him   the   power   of  selling2.     The   poor   man   thus   borrowed   upon   the 

^  security  of  his  body  (to  translate  literally  the  Greek  phrase)  and  upon 
that  of  the  persons  in  his  family.  So  severely  had  these  oppressive 
contracts  been  enforced,  that  many  debtors  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  in 
Attica  itself,  many  others  had  been  sold  for  exportation,  and  some  had 
only  hitherto  preserved  their  own  freedom  by  selling  their  children.  More- 
over, a  great  number  of  the  smaller  properties  in  Attica  were  under 
mortgage3,  signified  (according  to  the  formality  usual  in  the  Attic  law, 

1  Plutarch,  Solon,  13.     [There  has  been   much  capitalist,  who  naturally  came  to  absorb  the  small 

discussion    as    to   the  Hektemori    ('  men    of   the  holdings.     The  whole  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that 

sixth  part '),  who  were   certainly    the  distressed  the  small    tenants   had  no  recuperative   power  : 

class   in   Attica.    Three  explanations   are  given:  once  in  debt  they  were  helpless— lost  their  land 

(1)     labourers    who    received    one-sixth    of    the  and    their    personal    freedom.     This    is    perhaps 

produce  as  wages  ;  (2)  tenants  who  paid  five-sixths  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  day 

as  rent ;  (3)  tenants  who  paid  one-sixth  as  rent.  the  tenant-farmers  of  Thessaly  (the  most  fertile 

The  first  two  are  improbable.     In  a  country  like  land  in  Greece)  pay  only  one-third  as  rent. — Ed.] 

Attica   no  one  could  have  lived  on  so  small   a  *  So  the  Frisii,  when  unable  to  pay  the  tribute 

pittance.     The  last  is  most  probable,  and  fits  in  imposed   by   the   Roman   Empire,    '  primo  boves 

with  the  statement  that  all  the  land  was  in  the  ipsos,  mox  agros,  postremo  corpora  conjugum  et 

hands  of  a  few.     There  seems  no  adequate  reason  liberorum,    servitio    tradebant '    (Tacit.,    Annal ., 

to  believe  (e.g.,  with  Gilbert,  Gk.   Const.   Antiq.,  iv.  72). 

Bttf.  trans.,  p.  117  note)  that  the  last  interpretation  3  By  almost  all  modern  historians  the  word  opoi 
-.  not  explain  the  misery  which  prevailed,  is  interpreted  (as  above)  '  mortgage-pillars  '.  Now 
I  Im-  v>il  of  Attica  was  not  rich,  and  agriculture  these  undoubtedly  existed  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
was  probably  v<ry  backward.  One  or  two  bad  thenes.  but  none  have  been  found  earlier  than 
harvests  would  compel  the  Hektemor  (who  prob-  400.  To  suppose  that  Solon's  reforms  were  so 
jhly  bad  no  reserve)   to  become  indebted  to  the  successful  that  no  landowner  was  driven  to  mort- 
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and  continued  down  throughout  the  historical  times)  by  a  stone  pillar 
erected  on  the  land,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  lender  and  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  The  proprietors  of  these  mortgaged  lands,  in  case  of  an 
unfavourable  turn  of  events,  had  no  other  prospect  except  that  of  irre- 
mediable slavery  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Some  had  fled  the 
country  to  escape  legal  adjudication  of  their  persons,  and  earned  a 
miserable  subsistence  in  foreign  parts  by  degrading  occupations.  /  Upon 
several,  too,  this  deplorable  lot  had  fallen  by  unjust  condemnation  and 
corrupt  judges  ;  the  conduct  of  the  rich,  in  regard  to  money  sacred  and 
profane,  in  regard  to  matters  public  as  well  as  private,  being  thoroughly 
unprincipled  and  rapacious.  1 

The  manifold  and  long-continued  suffering  of  the  poor  under  this 
system,  plunged  into  a  state  of  debasement  not  more  tolerable  than  that 
of  the  Gallic  plebs1 — and  the  injustices  of  the  rich  in  whom  all  political 
power  was  then  vested — are  facts  well  attested  by  the  poems  of  Solon 
himself,  even  in  the  short  fragments  preserved  to  us.  It  appears  that 
immediately  preceding  the  time  of  his  archonship,  the  evils  had  ripened 
to  such  a  point — and  the  determination  of  the  mass  of  sufferers,  to  extort 
for  themselves  some  mode  of  relief,  had  become  so  pronounced — that 
"\/the  existing  laws  could  no  longer  be  enforced.  [~Such  was  the  condition  of 
things  in  594  B.C.,  through  mutiny  of  the  depressed  classes  and  uneasiness 
of  the  middling  citizens,  that  the  governing  oligarchy  were  obliged  to  invoke  ^ 
the  well-known  wisdom  and  integrity  of  Solon.  Though  his  vigorous 
protest  (which  doubtless  rendered  him  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  people) 
against  the  iniquity  of  the  existing  system,  had  already  been  proclaimed  in 
his  poems — they  still  hoped  that  he  would  serve  as  an  auxiliary  to  help 
them  over  their  difficulties.  They  therefore  chose  him,  nominally  as  ^ 
archon  along  with  Philombrotus,  but  with  power  in  substance  dictatorial. 

It  had  happened  in  several  Grecian  states,  that  the  governing  oligarchies, 
either  by  quarrels  among  their  own  members,  or  by  the  general  bad 
condition  of  the  people  under  their  government,  were  deprived  of  that 
hold  upon  the  public  mind  which  was  essential  to  their  power.  Some- 
times (as  in  the  case  of  Pittakus  of  Mitylene  anterior  to  the  archonship  of 
Solon,  and  often  in  the  factions  of  the  Italian  republics  in  the  middle  ages) 
the  collision  of  opposing  forces  had  rendered  society  intolerable,  and 
driven  all  parties  to  acquiesce  in  the  choice  of  some  reforming  dictator. 
Usually,  however,  in  the  early  Greek  oligarchies,  this  ultimate  crisis  was 
anticipated  by  some  ambitious  individual,  who  availed  himself  of  the 
public  discontent  to  overthrow  the  oligarchy  and  usurp  the  powers  of  a 
despot.  And  so  probably  it  might  have  happened  in  Athens,  had  not 
the  recent  failure  of  Kylon,  with  all  its  miserable  consequences,  operated 
as  a  deterring  motive.     It  is  curious  to  read,  in  the  words  of  Solon  himself, 

gage  his  land  for  nearly  two  centuries  of  internal  largely  by  the  aid  of  the  Eupatrid  monopoly  in  the 

and  external  strife  is  a  large  hypothesis.     Again,  law-courts,  where  the  old  families,  as  at  a  similar 

(1)  no  ancient  authorities  describe    Solon's    6poi  period  in  Roman  history,  had  great  power  owing 

in  this  sense ;  (2)  the  system  of  mortgage  belongs  to  their  control  of  religious  ceremonial  and  their 

to   a   stage  in   economic  development   much   in  wealth.     (See  H.  Sidgwick  in  Class.  Rev.,  1894, 

advance  of  the  early  sixth  century  when  payment  pp.  296,  297,  on  the  harshness  of  the  judges.)     The 

was  made  in  kind  ;  (3)  Solon  calls  himself  a  Spos  abolition  of  this  religious  vested  interest  was  one 

in  the  last  line  of  the  poem.     But  further,  if,  as  of  the  main  features  of  the  Kleisthenean  legislation, 

has  been  held  above,   the  Hektfimors  were  not  By  checking  this  system  of  encroachment  Solon 

freeholders,  but  tenants,  it  follows  that  mortgaging  freed  the  land,  which  had  become  '  enslaved ',  and 

was  impossible.      The  opo?,  then,  is  a  symbol  not  became     a    '  boundary  -  stone  *    against     further 

of  mortgage  but  of  ownership  ;  the  landowners  had  acquisition  by  the  wealthy  (opou?  dr.LW  noWayrj 

extended  their  private  Tep-eVrj  (estates)    over  the  7re7r>jry6Ta?  and  opo?  Karea-T-qu) . — Ed. 
land.     This  process  was  accomplished,  no  doubt,  '  Caesar,  Bdl.  Gall.,  vi.  13. 
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the  temper  in  which  his  appointment  was  construed  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  community,  but  most  especially  by  his  own  friends,  bearing  in  mind 
that  at  this  early  day,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  democratical  govern- 
ment was  a  thing  unknown  in  Greece — all  Grecian  governments  were 
^either  oligarchical  or  despotic,  the  mass  of  the  freemen  having  not  yet 
^tasted  of  constitutional  privilege.  His  own  friends  and  supporters  were 
the  first  to  urge  him,  while  redressing  the  prevalent  discontents,  to  multiply 
partisans  for  himself  personally,  and  seize  the  supreme  power.  They  even 
'  chid  him  as  a  madman  for  declining  to  haul  up  the  net  when  the  fish  were 
already  enmeshed ' l.  The  mass  of  the  people,  in  despair  with  their  lot, 
would  gladly  have  seconded  him  in  such  an  attempt,  while  many  even 
among  the  oligarchy  might  have  acquiesced  in  his  personal  government, 
from  the  mere  apprehension  of  something  worse  if  they  resisted  it.  That 
Solon  might  easily  have  made  himself  despot  admits  of  little  doubt. 
Nothing  but  the  combination  of  prudence  and  virtue,  which  marks  his 
lofty  character,  restricted  him  within  the  trust  specially  confided  to  him. 
To  the  surprise  of  everyone — to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  own  friends — 
under  the  complaints  alike  (as  he  says)  of  various  extreme  and  dissentient 
parties  who  required  him  to  adopt  measures  fatal  to  the  peace  of  society, 
he  set  himself  honestly  to  solve  the  problem. 

Of  all  grievances  the  most  urgent  was  the  condition  of  the  debtors. 
JX  To  their  relief  Solon's  first  measure,  the  Seisachtheia2,  or  shaking  off  of 
burthens,  was  directed.  "nThe  relief  which  it  afforded  was  complete  and 
immediate.  "It  cancelled  at  once  all  those  contracts  in  which  the  debtor 
had  borrowed  on  the  security  either  of  his  person  or  of  his  land  ;  it  forbad 
all  future  loans  or  contracts  in  which  the  person  of  the  debtor  was  pledged 
as  security  f  it  deprived  the  creditor  in  future  of  all  power  to  imprison 
or  enslave,  or  extort  work  from  his  debtor,  and  confined  him  to  an  effective 
judgment  at  law  authorizing  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  latter. 
>It  liberated  and  restored  to  their  full  rights  all  debtors  actually  in  slavery 
under  previous  legal  adjudication  ;  and 'it  even  provided  the  means  (we 
do  not  know  how)  of  repurchasing  in  foreign  lands,  and  bringing  back  to  a 
renewed  life  of  liberty  in  Attica,  many  insolvents  who  had  been  sold  for 
exportation3.^  And  while  Solon  forbad  every  Athenian  to  pledge  or  sell 
his  own  person  into  slavery,  he  took  a  step  farther  in  the  same  direction 
by  forbidding  him  to  pledge  or  sell  his  son,  his  daughter,  or  an  unmarried 
sister  under  his  tutelage — excepting  only  the  case  in  which  either  of  the 
latter  might  be  detected  in  unchastity*. 

By  this  extensive  measure  the  poor  debtors — the  Thetes,  small  tenants 
and  proprietors — together  with  their  families,  were  rescued  from  suffering 
and  peril.  But  these  were  not  the  only  debtors  in  the  State  ;  the  creditors 
and  landlords  of  the  exonerated  Th§tes  were  doubtless  in  their  turn  debtors 
to  others,  and  were  less  able  to  discharge  their  obligations  in  consequence y 

1  See  Plutarch,  Solon,  14,  and,  above  all,  the  statement  in  Sextus  Empiricus  (Pyrrhon.,  Hypot., 

Trochaic  tetrameters  of  Solon  himself,  addressed  iii.  24,  21  x)  that  Solon  enacted  a  law  permitting 

to  Phokus,  Fr.,  24-26,  Schneidewin  :  fathers  to  kill  (Qovtunv)  their  children  cannot  be 

Ob*  «>  *6ku,v  fiadvtpw,  ovii  fiovly*  avr,p,  *«£  «"*  mu*t  be  <*>Pi«!  from  some  untrustworthy 

•K<t*aI  yap  fcovWBo^rof .  avrb*  ov«  io^aro.  ^^l'     ^P8"  tD10Uys     Hal     A     R.,  u    26 

IUpt/fa&T «'  iypav,  ayaa*«U  ou«  Mvnam  fiiva  where  IJony»iu»  contrasts  the  prodigious  extent 

■  rr       AI   c~    JulxZiJ   .«.»„«-«,«»    *T  ♦»,;.        ™ih  ^e  restrictions  which  all  the  Greek  legislators 

■  For  the  Setsachthoa,  see  appendix   to  this       ^ih^.^™    putakus,  Charondas-eitheT  found 

MPo!Z'dtk'  p«/     />    t„  .  ai««  Pi.,**.-*!.     <;*!»*        «"  introduced  :  he  says,  however,  that  the  Athenian 
^p  *  J  Plutarch,   Solon,        fathef  WJU  ^^^  to  disinherit  legitimate  male 

c#  J5-     KD'u    ci  .    .„      t-  children,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  correct. 

♦  Plutarch,  Solon,  c  23  :  compare  c  13.     The 
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of  the  loss  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Seisachtheia.  It  was  to  assist  these 
wealthier  debtors,  whose  bodies  were  in  no  danger — yet  without  exonerat- 
ing them  entirely — that  Solon  resorted  to  the  additional  expedient  of 
t/debasing  the  money  standard1.  He  lowered  the  standard  of  the  drachma 
in  a  proportion  something  more  than  25  per  cent.,  so  that  100  drachmas 
of  the  new  standard  contained  no  more  silver  than  73  of  the  old,  or  100 
of  the  old  were  equivalent  to  138  of  the  new.  By  this  change  the  creditors 
of  these  more  substantial  debtors  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  loss,  while 
the  debtors  acquired  an  exemption  to  the  extent  of  about  27  per  cent2. 

Lastly,  Solon  decreed  that  all  those  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
^/archons  to  atlmy  (civil  disfranchisement)  should  be  restored  to  their  full 
privileges  of  citizens — excepting,  however,  from  this  indulgence  those  who 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Ephetae,  or  by  the  Areopagus,  or  by  the 
Phylo-Basileis  (the  four  kings  of  the  tribes),  after  trial  in  the  Prytaneium, 
on  charges  either  of  murder  or  treason3.  So  wholesale  a  measure  of 
amnesty  affords  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  previous  judgments 
of  the  archons  had  been  intolerably  harsh  ;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
the  Drakonian  ordinances  were  then  in  force. 

Such  were  the  measures  of  relief  with  which  Solon  met  the  dangerous 
discontent  then  prevalent.  That  the  wealthy  men  and  leaders  of  the 
people — whose  insolence  and  iniquity  he  has  himself  severely  denounced 
in  his  poems,  and  whose  views  in  nominating  him  he  had  greatly  disap- 
pointed4— should  have  detested  propositions  which  robbed  them  without 
compensation  of  many  legal  rights,  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  But  the  state- 
ment of  Plutarch,  that  the  poor  emancipated  debtors  were  also  dissatisfied, 
from  having  expected  that  Solon  would  not  only  remit  their  debts,  but 
also  redivide  the  soil  of  Attica,  seems  utterly  incredible  ;  nor  is  it  confirmed 
by  any  passage  now  remaining  of  the  Solonian  poems  5.  Plutarch  conceives 
the  poor  debtors  as  having  in  their  minds  the  comparison  with  Lykurgus 
and  the  equality  of  property  at  Sparta,  which  (as  I  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  show6)  is  a  fiction  ;  and  even  had  it  been  true  as  matter  of 
history  long  past  and  antiquated,  would  not  have  been  likely  to  work 
upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude  of  Attica  in  the  forcible  way  that 
the  biographer  supposes.  The  Seisachtheia  must  have  exasperated  the 
feelings  and  diminished  the  fortunes  of  many  persons  ;  but  it  gave  to  the 
large  body  of  Thetes  and  small  proprietors  all  that  they  could  possibly  have 
hoped.  We  are  told  that  after  a  short  interval  it  become  eminently 
acceptable  in  the  general  public  mind,  and  procured  for  Solon  a  great 
increase  of  popularity — all  ranks  concurring  in  a  common  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  and  harmony7. 

In  regard  to  the  whole  measure  of  the  Seisachtheia,  indeed,  though 
the  poems  of  Solon  were  open  to  everyone,  ancient  authors  gave  different 
statements  both  of  its  purport  and  of  its  extent.     Most  of  them  construed 

1  See  appendix  to  this  chapter.— £d.  tion  of  exiles  throughout  the  Greek  cities,  pro- 

2  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  15.  See  the  full  exposition  claimed  first  by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
given  of  this  debasement  of  the  coinage  in  Boeckh's  afterwards  by  Polyperchon,  exception  is  made  of 
Metrologie,  c.  ixM  p.  115.  men  exiled  fcr  sacrilege  or  homicide  (Diodor.,  xvii. 

Boeckh    thinks    (c.    xv.,  §    2)    that   Solon    not  109  ;  xviii.  8-46). 

only  debased  the  coin,  but  also  altered  the  weights  *  Plutarch,    Solon,   c.    15.     ovSe    /koAoko)?,   ovS' 

and  measures.     I  dissent  from  his  opinion  on  this  muw   tocs    Sui/ofieVois,    ovSe    npbs   i)Sovr}v   ri>v 

latter  point,  and  have  given  my  reasons  for  so  doing  iKopeixDv,  ZOero  tovs  vofiovs,  etc. 

in  a  review  of  his  valuable  treatise  in  the  Classical  5  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  16. 

Museum,  No.  1.     [G.  F.  Hill,  Num.  Chron.,  1897,  6  Full  text,  part  ii.,  c.  vi.— Ed. 

pp.  284-292. — Ed.]  7  Plutarch,  I.  C.     iOwav  re   KOivfi,  ZeiaaxOeiav 

3  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  19.     In  the  general  restora-  rqv  dvaiav  bvondgovres,  etc. 
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it  as  having  cancelled  indiscriminately  all  money  contracts  ;  while  Andro- 
tion  and  others  thought  that  it  did  nothing  more  than  lower  the  rate  of 
interest  and  depreciate  the  currency  to  the  extent  of  27  per  cent.,  leaving 
the  letter  of  the  contracts  unchanged.  How  Androtion  came  to  maintain 
such  an  opinion  we  cannot  easily  understand l.  For  the  fragments  now 
remaining  from  Solon  distinctly  refute  it,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  substantiate  the  full  extent  of  the  opposite  view 
entertained  by  many  writers — that  all  money  contracts  indiscriminately 
were  rescinded2 :  against  which  there  is  also  a  farther  reason,  that  if  the 
fact  had  been  so,  Solon  could  have  had  no  motive  to  debase  the  money 
standard.  Such  debasement  supposes  that  there  must  have  been  some 
debtors  at  least  whose  contracts  remained  valid,  and  whom,  nevertheless, 
he  desired  partially  to  assist.  His  poems  distinctly  mention  three  things : 
(1)  the  removal  of  the  boundary-stones  ;  (2)  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
land  ;  (3)  the  protection,  liberation,  and  restoration  of  the  persons  of 
endangered  or  enslaved  debtors.  All  these  expressions  point  distinctly 
to  the  Thetes  and  small  [tenants],  whose  sufferings  and  peril  were  the  most 
urgent,  and  whose  case  required  a  remedy  immediate  as  well  as  complete. 
We  find  that  his  repudiation  of  debts  was  carried  far  enough  to  exonerate 
them,  but  no  farther. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  respect  entertained  for  the  character  of  Solon 
which  partly  occasioned  these  various  misconceptions  of  his  ordinances 
for  the  relief  of  debtors.  Androtion  in  ancient,  and  some  eminent  critics 
in  modern  times  are  anxious  to  make  out  that  he  gave  relief  without  loss 
or  injustice  to  anyone.  But  this  opinion  seems  inadmissible.  The  loss 
to  creditors  by  the  wholesale  abrogation  of  numerous  pre-existing  con- 
tracts, and  by  the  partial  depreciation  of  the  coin,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  dis- 
guised. The  Seisachtheia  of  Solon,  unjust  so  far  as  it  rescinded  previous 
agreements,  but  highly  salutary  in  its  consequences,  is  to  be  vindicated 
by  showing  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  bonds  of  government  have 
been  held  together,  or  the  misery  of  the  multitude  alleviated.  We  are  to 
consider,  first,  the  great  personal  cruelty  of  these  pre-existing  contracts, 
which  condemned  the  body  of  the  free  debtor  and  his  family  to  slavery  ; 
next,  the  profound  detestation  created  by  such  a  system  in  the  large  mass 
of  the  poor,  against  both  the  judges  and  the  creditors  by  whom  it  had 
been  enforced,  which  rendered  their  feelings  unmanageable,  so  soon  as 
they  came  together  under  the  sentiment  of  a  common  danger  and  with 
the  determination  to  ensure  to  each  other  mutual  protection.  More- 
over, the  law  which  vests  a  creditor  with  power  over  the  person  of  his 
debtor,  so  as  to  convert  him  into  a  slave,  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  class  of 

1  Sec  appendix  to  this  chapter. — Ed.  Solon;   the  mere  mention  of  the  Boute  of  Five 

*  Plutarch,    Solon,    c.    15.     The    statement    of  Hundred  in   it  shows  that  it   belongs   to  times 

Diooysius  of  Halic  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  subsequent  to  the  Kleisthenean  revolution.     Nor 

Snsachtheiz.    is    in    the    main    accurate — XP*™  does  the  passage  from  Plato  (Legg.,  iii.,  p.  684) 

o*«*iv  ^nd>itrofi«W  t<h?  iiropon  (v.  65)— to  the  apply  to  the  case. 

debtors  who  were  liable  on  the  security  of  their  Both  Wachsmuth  and  Hermann  appear  to  me 

bodies  and  their  lands,  and  who  were  chiefly  poor  to  narrow  too  much  the  extent  of  Solon's  measure 

— not  to  all  debtors.  in  reference  to  the  clearing  of  debtors.     But  on  the 

Herakleides  Pontic.  (IIoAit.,  c.  i)  and  Dio  Chry-  other  hand,  they  enlarge  the  effect  of  his  measures 

(Or.,  xxxi.,  p.  331)  express  themselves  loosely.  in  another  way,  without  any  sufficient  evidence — 


Both  Wachsmuth  (Hell.,  Alterth.,  v.  i.,  p.  239)  they  think  that  he  raised  the  villein  tenants  into 

and  K.  F.  Hermann  (Gr.  Stoats  Alter.,  §  106)  quote  free  proprietors.    Of  this  I  see  no  proof,  and  think 

the  Heiiastic  oath  and  its  energetic  protest  against  it  improbable.     A  large  proportion  of  the  small 

repudiation,  as  evidence  of   the  bearing  of   the  debtors  whom  Solon  exonerated  were  probably 

Sotonian  Seisachtheia.     But  that  oath  is  referable  free  proprietors  before  ;  the  existence  of  the  opot 

only  to  a  later  ptiiod  ;  it  cannot  be  produced  in  or  mortgage  pillars  upon  their  land  proves  this 

proof  of    any  matter   applicable   to   the   time  of  [but  sec  n.  3,  p.  14.— Ed.]. 
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loans  which  inspire  nothing  but  abhorrence — money  lent  with  the  fore- 
knowledge that  the  borrower  will  be  unable  to  repay  it,  but  also  in  the 
conviction  that  the  value  of  his  person  as  a  slave  will  make  good  the  loss  ; 
thus  reducing  him  to  a  condition  of  extreme  misery,  for  the  purpose  some- 
times of  aggrandizing,  sometimes  of  enriching,  the  lender.  Now  the 
foundation  on  which  the  respect  for  contracts  rests,  under  a  good  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  It  rests  on  the  firm 
conviction  that  such  contracts  are  advantageous  to  both  parties  as  a  class, 
and  that  to  break  up  the  confidence  essential  to  their  existence  would 
produce  extensive  mischief  throughout  all  society.  The  man  whose 
reverence  for  the  obligation  of  a  contract  is  now  the  most  profound  would 
have  entertained  a  very  different  sentiment  if  he  had  witnessed  the 
dealings  of  lender  and  borrower  at  Athens  under  the  old  ante-Solonian 
law.  The  oligarchy  had  tried  their  best  to  enforce  this  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor  with  its  disastrous  series  of  contracts  ;  and  the  only  reason  why 
they  consented  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Solon,  was  because  they  had  lost  the 
power  of  enforcing  it  any  longer,  in  consequence  of  the  newly-awakened 
courage  and  combination  of  the  people.  That  which  they  could  not  do 
for  themselves  Solon  could  not  have  done  for  them,  even  had  he  been 
willing.  Nor  had  he  in  his  position  the  means  either  of  exempting  or 
compensating  those  creditors  who,  separately  taken,  were  open  to  no 
reproach  ;  indeed,  in  following  his  proceedings,  we  see  plainly  that  he 
thought  compensation  due,  not  to  the  creditors,  but  to  the  past  sufferings 
of  the  enslaved  debtors,  since  he  redeemed  several  of  them  from  foreign 
captivity,  and  brought  them  back  to  their  home.  It  is  certain  that  no 
measure,  simply  and  exclusively  prospective,  would  have  sufficed  for  the 
emergency.  There  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  overruling  all  that  class 
of  pre-existing  rights  which  had  produced  so  violent  a  social  fever.  While, 
therefore,  to  this  extent,  the  Seisachtheia  cannot  be  acquitted  of  inj  ustice, 
we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  injustice  inflicted  was  an  indispensable 
price  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  society,  and  for  the  final 
abrogation  of  a  disastrous  system  as  regarded  insolvents1.  And  the 
feeling  as  well  as  the  legislation  universal  in  the  modern  European  world, 
by  interdicting  beforehand  all  contracts  for  selling  a  man's  person  or  that 
of  his  children  into  slavery,  goes  far  to  sanction  practically  the  Solonian 
repudiation. 

One  thing  is  never  to  be  forgotten  in  regard  to  this  measure,  combined 
with  the  concurrent  amendments  introduced  by  Solon  in  the  law — it 
settled  finally  the  question  to  which  it  referred.  Never  again  do  we  hear 
of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  as  disturbing  Athenian  tranquillity. 
The  general  sentiment  which  grew  up  at  Athens,  under  the  Solonian 
money-law  and  under  the  democratical  government,  was  one  of  high 
respect  for  the  sanctity  of  contracts.  Not  only  was  there  never  any 
demand  in  the  Athenian  democracy  for  new  '  tables  '  or  a  depreciation  of 

1  That  which  Solon  did  for  the  Athenian  people  Dr.  Thirlwall  justly  observes  respecting  Solon, 

in  regard  to  debts,  is  less  than  what  was  promised  '  He  must  be  considered  as  an  arbitrator  to  whom 

to  the  Roman  plebs  (at  the  time  of  its  secession  to  all  the  parties  interested  submitted  their  claims, 

the  Mons  Sacer  in  491  b.c.)  by  Mcnenius  Agrippa,  with  the  avowed  intent  that  they  should  be  decided 

the  envoy  of  the  Senate,  to  appease  them,  though  by  him,  not  upon  the  footing  of  legal  right,  but 

it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  realized  (Dionys.  according  to  his  own  view  of  the  public  interest. 

Halic,  vi.  83).     He  promised  an  abrogation  of  all  It  was  in  this  light  that  he  himself  regarded  his 

the  debts  of  debtors  unable  to  pay,  without  excep-  office,  and  he  appears  to  have  discharged  it  faith- 

tion — if  the  language  of  Dionysius  is  to  be  trusted,  fully  and  discreetly.'     {History  of  Greece,  c.  xi. 

which  probably  it  cannot  be.  vol.  ii.,  p.  42.) 
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the  money  standard,  but  a  formal  abnegation  of  any  such  projects  was 
inserted  in  the  solemn  oath  taken  annually  by  the  numerous  Dikasts,  who 
formed  the  popular  judicial  body  called  Heiiaea  or  the  Heliastic  jurors 
— the  same  oath  which  pledged  them  to  uphold  the  democratical  con- 
stitution, also  bound  them  to  repudiate  all  proposals  either  for  an  abroga- 
tion of  debts  or  for  a  redivision  of  the  lands l.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  under  the  Solonian  law,  which  enabled  the  creditor  to  seize  the 
property  of  his  debtor,  but  gave  him  no  power  over  the  person,  the  system 
of  money-lending  assumed  a  more  beneficial  character.  The  old  noxious 
contracts,  mere  snares  for  the  liberty  of  a  poor  freeman  and  his  children, 
disappeared,  and  loans  of  money  took  their  place,  founded  on  the  property 
and  prospective  earnings  of  the  debtor,  which  were  in  the  main  useful  to 
both  parties,  and  therefore  maintained  their  place  in  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  public.  And  though  Solon  had  found  himself  compelled  to  rescind 
all  the  mortgages  on  land  subsisting  in  his  time,  we  see  money  freely  lent 
upon  this  same  security,  throughout  the  historical  times  of  Athens,  and 
the  evidentiary  mortgage  pillars  remaining  ever  after  undisturbed*. 

[It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  whereas  in  the  majority  of  ancient  com- 
munities lending  money  on  interest  was  regarded  as  disgraceful]  at  Athens 
the  more  favourable  point  of  view  prevailed  throughout  all  the  historical 
times.  The  march  of  industry  and  commerce,  under  the  mitigated  law 
which  prevailed  subsequently  to  Solon,  had  been  sufficient  to  bring  it 
about  at  a  very  early  period,  and  to  suppress  all  public  antipathy  against 
lenders  at  interest3.  We  may  remark,  too,  that  this  more  equitable  tone 
of  opinion  grew  up  spontaneously,  without  any  legal  restriction  on  the 
rate  of  interest — no  such  restriction  having  ever  been  imposed,  and  the 
rate  being  expressly  declared  free  by  a  law  ascribed  to  Solon  himself*. 
The  same  may  probably  be  said  of  the  communities  of  Greece  generally  ; 
at  least,  there  is  no  information  to  make  us  suppose  the  contrary.  But 
the  feeling  against  lending  money  at  interest  remained  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  philosophical  men  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the  prac- 
tical morality  of  the  citizens,  and  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  justified 
by  the  appearances  of  the  case  as  at  first  it  really  had  been.  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Cicero5,  and  Plutarch,  treat  the  practice  as  a  branch  of  that 
commercial  and  money-getting  spirit  which  they  are  anxious  to  dis- 
courage ;  and  one  consequence  of  this  was,  that  they  were  less  disposed  to 
contend  strenuously  for  the  inviolability  of  existing  money-contracts. 
The  conservative  feeling  on  this  point  was  stronger~among  the  mass  than 

1  Demosthen.,  Cont.  Timokrat.,  p.  746.     ov£«  twv  debt  became  overdue,  was  deprived  for  the  time  of 

xpti>v  rue  fit'tof  <liroKoiro«,  oit&i  yifi  ava&aanbv  -n^  all  civil  rights  until  he  had  cleared  it  off. 

A0m>aiW,  oW  onciCif  (^T^ioiVat) ;  compare  Dio  Diodorus  (i.  79)  gives  us  an  alleged  law  of  the 

Chrysostom,  Oral.,  xxxi  ,  p.  332,  who  also  dwells  Egyptian  king  Bocchoris  releasing  the  persons  of 

upon  the  anxiety  of  various  Grecian  cities  to  fix  a  debtors,  and  rendering  their  properties  only  liable, 

curse  upon  all  propositions  for  w>*w»/  airo«oirn  and  which  is  affirmed  to  have  served  as  an  example  for 

yfc  ai/aAaoyo*.     What  is  not  less  remarkable  is,  Solon   to  copy.     If  we  can   trust  this  historian, 

that  Dio  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  any  one  well-  lawgivers  in  other  parts  of  Greece  still  retained 

authenticated  case  in  Grecian  history  in  which  a  the  old  severe  law  enslaving  the  debtors  person  : 

,<>n  of  lands  had  ever  actually  taken  place —  compare    a    passage    in    Isokrates     {Oral.,    xiv., 

b  i/nb'  <-Ao.s  M»M  .1  nort  awifii)  (I.  c).  J'lataicus,  p.  305  ;  p.  414  Bek.). 

Ili<r<    wis  MM  exceptional  case,  in  which  the  -'  Hut  see  note  above,  p.  14. — En. 

Atti<    law  always  continued  to  the  creditor  that  ;i  Hoeckh  (1'ubltc  Kcon.  0/  Athens,  b.  i.,  ch.  22, 

ver  the  person  of  the  insolvent  debtor  whir  h  p.  128)  thinks  differently— in  my  judgment,  con- 

.  til  creditors  bad  pOMMMd  originally—  it  was  when  trary  to  th<-  evidence:  the  passages  to  which  he 

t!>.  .  i.ditor  had  lent  MOM  f  ("i  ttMttpNMjM»OM  refer!    (espce.ially    that    of    '1  heophrastus)    are  not 

ommg  the  debtor  from  captivity  (Demos-  sultn  i<  i.t  t<>  sustain  his  opinion,  ami  then-  are  other 

then.,  Cont.  Ntkostr.,  p.  124/;     analogous  to  the  passages  which  go  far  to  contradict  it. 

Actw  Depenu  in  the  old  Koman  law.     Any  citizen  ♦  Lysias,  Cont.  Thtomncst.  A.,  c  5,  p.  360. 

who  owed  money  to  the  public  treasury,  and  whose  »  Cicero,  De  Officii*,  i.  42. 
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among  the  philosophers.  Plato  even  complains  of  it  as  inconveniently 
preponderant1,  and  as  arresting  the  legislator  in  all  comprehensive  projects 
of  reform.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  schemes  of  cancelling  debts  and 
redividing  lands  were  never  thought  of  except  by  men  of  desperate  and 
selfish  ambition,  who  made  them  stepping-stones  to  despotic  power. 
Such  men  were  denounced  alike  by  the  practical  sense  of  the  community 
and  by  the  speculative  thinkers  ;  but  when  we  turn  to  the  case  of  the 
Spartan  king  Agis  III.,  who  proposed  a  complete  extinction  of  debts 
and  an  equal  redivision  of  the  landed  property  of  the  State,  not  with  any 
selfish  or  personal  views,  but  upon  pure  ideas  of  patriotism,  well  or  ill 
understood,  and  for  the  purpose  of  renovating  the  lost  ascendancy  of 
Sparta — we  find  Plutarch2  expressing  the  most  unqualified  admiration 
of  this  young  king  and  his  projects,  and  treating  the  opposition  made  to 
him  as  originating  in  no  better  feelings  than  meanness  and  cupidity. 
The  philosophical  thinkers  on  politics  conceived  (and  to  a  great  degree 
justly,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter)  that  the  conditions  of  security,  in  the 
ancient  world,  imposed  upon  the  citizens  generally  the  absolute  necessity 
of  keeping  up  a  military  spirit  and  willingness  to  brave  at  all  times  personal 
hardship  and  discomfort ;  so  that  increase  of  wealth,  on  account  of  the 
habits  of  self-indulgence  which  it  commonly  introduces,  was  regarded  by 
them  with  more  or  less  of  disfavour.  If  in  their  estimation  any  Grecian 
community  had  become  corrupt,  they  were  willing  to  sanction  great 
interference  with  pre-existing  rights  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  back 
nearer  to  their  ideal  standard.  And  the  real  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  rights  lay  in  the  conservative  feelings  of  the  citizens  generally, 
much  more  than  in  the  opinions  which  superior  minds  imbibed  from  the 
philosophers. 

Such  conservative  feelings  were  in  the  subsequent  Athenian  democracy 
peculiarly  deep-rooted.  The  mass  of  the  Athenian  people  identified 
inseparably  the  maintenance  of  property  in  all  its  various  shapes  with 
that  of  their  laws  and  constitution.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that, 
though  the  admiration  entertained  at  Athens  for  Solon  was  universal, 
the  principle  of  his  Seisachtheia  and  of  his  money-depreciation  was  not 
only  never  imitated,  but  found  the  strongest  tacit  reprobation  ;  whereas 
at  Rome,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe,  we  know 
that  one  debasement  of  the  coin  succeeded  another.  It  is  of  some  import- 
ance to  take  notice  of  this  fact,  when  we  reflect  how  much  '  Grecian  faith  ' 
has  been  degraded  by  the  Roman  writers  into  a  byword  for  duplicity  in 
pecuniary  dealings3.  The  democracy  of  Athens  (and,  indeed,  the  cities 
of  Greece  generally,  both  oligarchies  and  democracies)  stands  far  above 
the  senate  of  Rome,  and  far  above  the  modern  kingdoms  of  France  and 

1  Plato,  Lege.,  iii-,  p.  684  ;  v.,  pp.  736,  737.  sage  he  speaks  not  quite  so  confidently  (xviii.  17). 

Cicero  lays  down  very  good  principles  about  the  Even  the  testimony  of  the  Roman  writers  is  some- 
mischief  of  destroying  faith  in  contracts ;  but  his  times  given  in  favour  of  Attic  good  faith,  not 
admonitions  to  this  effect  seem  to  be  accompanied  against  it  (Velleius  Paterc,  ii.  23). 
with  an  impracticable  condition  :  the  lawgiver  is  The  whole  tone  and  argument  of  the  Oration  of 
to  take  care  that  debts  shall  not  be  contracted  to  Demosthenes  against  Leptines  is  a  remarkable 
an  extent  hurtful  to  the  State.  Compare  his  proof  of  the  respect  of  the  Athenian  Dikastery 
opinion  about  faeneratores,  Offic.,  i.  42  ;  ii.  25.  for  vested  interests,  even  under  less  obvious  forms 

"-'  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Agis,  especially  c  13,  than  that  of  pecuniary  possession.     We  may  add 

about  the  bonfire  in  which  the  *Xapta  or  mortgage  a  striking  passage  of  Demosthenes,  Cont.  Timokrat., 

deeds  of  the  creditors  were  all  burnt,  in  the  agora  wherein  he  denounces  the  rescinding  of  past  trans- 

of  Sparta  ;  compare  also  the  comparison  of  Agis  actions  (ra  ntTrpay^va  Xvam,  contrasted  with  pro- 

with  Gracchus,  c.  2.  spective  legislation)    as   an   injustice   peculiar    to 

s  '  Graecn    fide    mercari.'     Polybius    puts    the  oligarchy,    and   repugnant    to    the   feelings   of    a 

Greeks   greatly   below   the   Romans   in*' point   of  democracy  (Cont.  Timokrat.,  c.  20,  p.  724  ;  c.  36, 

veracity  and  good  faith  (vi.  56)  ;  in  another  pas-  747). 
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England  until  comparatively  recent  times,  in  respect  of  honest  dealing 
with  the  coinage1.  Moreover,  while  there  occurred  at  Rome  several 
political  changes  which  brought  about  new  tables,  or  at  least  a  partial 
depreciation  of  contracts,  no  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  ever  hap- 
pened at  Athens,  during  the  three  centuries  between  Solon  and  the  end 
of  the  free  working  of  the  democracy.  Doubtless  there  were  fraudulent 
debtors  at  Athens  ;  while  the  administration  of  private  law,  though  not 
in  any  way  conniving  at  their  proceedings,  was  far  too  imperfect  to  repress 
them  as  effectually  as  might  have  been  wished.  But  the  public  sentiment 
on  the  point  was  just  and  decided.  It  may  be  asserted  with  confidence 
that  a  loan  of  money  at  Athens  was  quite  as  secure  as  it  ever  was  at  any 
time  or  place  of  the  ancient  world,  in  spite  of  the  great  and  important 
superiority  of  Rome  with  respect  to  the  accumulation  of  a  body  of  authori- 
tative legal  precedent,  the  source  of  what  was  ultimately  shaped  into  the 
Roman  jurisprudence.  Among  the  various  causes  of  sedition  or  mischief  in 
the  Grecian  communities2  we  hear  little  of  the  pressure  of  private  debt. 

By  the  measures  of  relief  above  described3  Solon  had  accomplished 
results  surpassing  his  own  best  hopes.  He  had  healed  the  prevailing 
discontents  ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  and  gratitude  which  he  had 
inspired,  that  he  was  now  called  upon  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and 
laws  for  the  better  working  of  the  government  in  future.  His  consti- 
tutional changes  were  great  and  valuable  :  respecting  his  laws,  what  we 
hear  is  rather  curious  than  important. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  down  to  the  time  of  Solon,  the  classifica- 
tion received  in  Attica  was  that  of  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  comprising  in  one 
scale  the  Phratries  and  Gentes,  and  in  another  scale  the  three  Trittyes  and 
forty-eight  Naukraries  ;  while  the  Eupatridae,  seemingly  a  few  specially  re- 
spected gentes,  and  perhaps  a  few  distinguished  families  in  all  the  gentes, 
had  in  their  hands  all  the  powers  of  government.  Solon  introduced  a  new 
principle4  of  classification — called  in  Greek  the  timocratic  principle.     He 

1  A  similar  credit,  in  respect  to  monetary  know  that  Peisistratus,  the  champion  of  the  poorer 
probity,  may  be  claimed  for  the  republic  of  classes,  subsequently  levied  a  uniform  tax  of  5  or 
Florence.  See  M.  Sismondi,  Ripubliques  Italiennes  10  per  cent.,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  highly 
vol.  iii.,  ch.  18,  p.  176.  democratic  principle  of  a  sliding-scale  had  been 

2  The  insolvent  debtor  in  some  of  the  Boeotian  previously  adopted  by  Solon.  Peisistratus  would  not 
towns  was  condemned  to  sit  publicly  in  the  agora  have  dared  to  attempt  a  reaction  from  a  sliding-scale 
with  a  basket  on  his  head,  and  then  disfranchised  income-tax  to  a  sort  of  poll-tax.     See  p.  49,  n.  2. 
(Nikolaus  Damaskenus,  Frag.,  p.  152,  ed.  Orelli).  The  Ath.  Pol.  (loc.  cit.)  makes  it  clear  that  what 

According    to    Diodorus,    the   old   severe   law  Solon  did  was  to  bring  the  classification,   if  it 

against  the  body  of  a  debtor,  long  after  it  had  been  existed  before,  into  organic  connection  with  the 

abrogated  by  Solon  at  Athens,  still  continued  in  governmental  machine  by  basing  on  it  a  graduated 

other  parts  of  Greece  (i.  79).  system  of  privileges  and  duties.     There  is  no  doubt 

3  Solon,  Frag.  27,  ed.  Schneid.—  that  the  archonship  was  still  limited  to  the  first 
x  ..*.,  JUi_  «&.  a«*~~      *'-  — *    ■«*     —    «       -  class,  and  that  certain  minor  offices  were  open  to 

'.KoW  '  °V  ^^  the  *econd  and  third  dasses-     The  essential  point, 

,p^  '  however,  is  that  the  fourth  class  (which  included 

*  According   to   Plutarch    (Solon,    18-23).    The  such  men  as  the  fishermen  of  the  Paralia  and  the 

Ath.  Pol.,  however  (c.  vii.  3),  says  that  this  division  artisan  population  of  Athens)  received  a  certain 

had  existed  before  Solon's  time.     It  is  conceivable  place  and   power   in    the  state  organism.     This 

that  the  words  in  the  Ath.  Pol.,  tcaVdntp  6ijipr)To  icai  class  was  certainly  ineligible  for  office  (even  in  the 

vportpoi;  are  an  interpolation  by  a  redactor,  who  fourth  century  its  members  could  obtain  office  onlv 

wished  to  make  the  passage  square  with  c.  iv.  on  by  posing  as  Zeugites).     According  to  the  Ath.  Pol. 

Drako's  alleged  constitution  (for  which  see  above,  (vii.  3),  Solon  gave  them  '  a  share  in  the  ekk'.i taU  and 

ix  to  Chapter  I.,  on  Ivarly  Attica).    Another  the  law-courts  ';  and  the  Politics  (ii.  12)  says  that 

suggestion  (Bury,  p.   183)  1^   that   il,<    first  time  they  received  the  right  of  electing  the  officers  of 

classes  existed,  but  that  Baton  constituted  a  new  State  and  receiving  their  annual  accounts.     If  the 

class  for  those  who  had  previously  been  outside  Ath.  Pol.  (viii.  1)  had  been  correct  in  its  further 

the  pale.    The  solution  of  this  problem  possesses  statement  about  Solon— that  the  high  offices  were 

iv  academic  interest.     Hie  essentia]  point  chosen  by  lot  out  of  elected  candidates—  the  '  share 

is  Solon's  purpose  in  modifying  or  inventing  the  in  the  ekklesia  '  would  have  been  valueless.     The 

classification.     The  explanation  (riven  shove,  and  statement  in  the  Politics  is  probably  com  it,  and 

(ottOWtd  by  many  writers  {e.g.,  Gilbert,  Eng.  trans.,  the  mode  of  election  of  archons  described  in  the 

P  1  *o  not.),  is  almost  demonstrably  unsound.    The  Ath.  Pol.  (loc.  cil.)  must  be  dated  after  Marathon. 

Ath.  Pol.  say»  nothing  about  taxation,  and,  as  we  See  note,  p.  314.— Ed. 
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distributed  all  the  citizens  of  the  tribes,  without  any  reference  to  their 
gentes  or  phratries,  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
property,  which  he  caused  to  be  assessed  and  entered  in  a  public  schedule. 
Those  whose  annual  income  was  equal  to  500  medimni  of  corn  (about 
700  Imperial  bushels)  and  upwards — one  medimnus  being  considered 
equivalent  to  one  drachma  in  money — he  placed  in  the  highest  class  ; 
those  who  received  between  300  and  500  medimni,  or  drachms,  formed  the 
second  class  ;  and  those  between  200  and  300,  the  third.  The  fourth  and 
most  numerous  class  comprised  all  those  who  did  not  possess  land  yielding 
a  produce  equal  to  200  medimni.  The  first  class,  called  Pentakosiome- 
dimni,  were  alone  eligible  to  the  archonship  and  to  all  commands  :  the 
second  were  called  the  knights  or  horsemen  of  the  State,  as  possessing 
enough  to  enable  them  to  keep  a  horse  and  perform  military  service  in 
that  capacity  ;  the  third  class,  called  the  Zeugitae,  formed  the  heavy-armed 
infantry,  and  were  bound  to  serve,  each  with  his  full  panoply.  Each  of 
these  three  classes  was  entered  in  the  public  schedule  as  possessed  of  a 
taxable  capital  calculated  with  a  certain  reference  to  his  annual  income, 
but  in  a  proportion  diminishing  according  to  the  scale  of  that  income — 
and  a  man  paid  taxes  to  the  State  according  to  the  sum  for  which  he  stood 
rated  in  the  schedule  ;  so  that  this  direct  taxation  acted  really  like  a  gradu- 
ated income-tax.  The  rateable  property  of  the  citizen  belonging  to  the 
richest  class  (the  Pentakosiomedimnus)  was  calculated  and  entered  on 
the  State-schedule  at  a  sum  of  capital  equal  to  twelve  times  his  annual 
income  ;  that  of  the  Hippeus,  horseman  or  knight,  at  a  sum  equal  to  ten 
times  his  annual  income  ;  that  of  the  Zeugite,  at  a  sum  equal  to  five 
times  his  annual  income.  Thus,  a  Pentakosiomedimnus  whose  income 
was  exactly  500  drachms  (the  minimum  qualification  of  his  class),  stood 
rated  in  the  schedule  for  a  taxable  property  of  6,000  drachms,  or  one  talent, 
being  twelve  times  his  income — if  his  annual  income  were  1,000  drachms, 
he  would  stand  rated  for  12,000  drachms,  or  two  talents,  being  the  same 
proportion  of  income  to  rateable  capital.  But  when  we  pass  to  the  second 
class,  horsemen  or  knights,  the  proportion  of  the  two  is  changed.  The 
horseman  possessing  an  income  of  just  300  drachms  (or  300  medimni) 
would  stand  rated  for  3,000  drachms,  or  ten  times  his  real  income,  and  so 
in  the  same  proportion  for  any  income  above  300  and  below  500.  Again, 
in  the  third  class,  or  below  300,  the  proportion  is  a  second  time  altered — 
the  Zeugite  possessing  exactly  200  drachms  of  income  was  rated  upon  a 
still  lower  calculation,  at  1,000  drachms,  or  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  his 
income  ;  and  all  incomes  of  this  class  (between  200  and  300  drachms) 
would  in  like  manner  be  multiplied  by  five  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount 
of  rateable  capital.  Upon  these  respective  sums  of  scheduled  capital,  all 
direct  taxation  was  levied.  If  the  State  required  1  per  cent,  of  direct 
tax,  the  poorest  Pentakosiomedimnus  would  pay  (upon  6,000  drachms) 
60  drachms  ;  the  poorest  Hippeus  would  pa}'  (upon  3,000  drachms)  30  ; 
the  poorest  Zeugite  would  pay  (upon  1,000  drachms)  10  drachms.  And 
thus  this  mode  of  assessment  would  operate  like  a  graduated  income-tax, 
looking  at  it  in  reference  to  the  three  different  classes — but  as  an  equal 
income-tax,  looking  at  it  in  reference  to  the  different  individuals  com- 
prised in  one  and  the  same  class1  [but  see  p.  22,  n.  4. — Ed.]. 

1  On  0110  point  I  cannot  concur  with  Boeckh  or  Zeugitcs,  at  150  drachms,  not  at  200.  All  the 
(Slaaishaushaltun*  dcr  Athener,  bk.  iii.,  c.  5).  He  positive  testimonies  (as  he  himself  allows,  p.  31) 
fixes  the  pecuniary  qualification  of  the  third  class,        agree  in  fixing  200,  and  not  150  ;  and  the  inference 
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All  persons  in  the  state  whose  annual  income  amounted  to  less  than 
200  medimni,  or  drachms,  were  placed  in  the  fourth  class,  and  they  must 
have  constituted  the  large  majority  of  the  community.  They  were  not 
liable  to  any  direct  taxation,  and  perhaps  were  not  at  first  even  entered 
upon  the  taxable  schedule,  more  especially  as  we  do  not  know  that  any 
taxes  were  actually  levied  upon  this  schedule  during  the  Solonian  times. 
It  is  said  that  they  were  all  called  ThStes,  but  this  appellation  is  not  well 
sustained,  and  cannot  be  admitted  ;  the  fourth  compartment  in  the 
descending  scale  was,  indeed,  termed  the  Thetic  census,  because  it  con- 
tained all  the  Thfites,  and  because  most  of  its  members  were  of  that  humble 
description  ;  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  proprietor  whose  land  yielded 
to  him  a  clear  annual  return  of  100,  120,  140,  or  180  drachms,  could  ever 
have  been  designated  by  that  name1. 

Such  were  the  divisions  in  the  political  scale  established  by  Solon,  called 
by  Aristotle  a  Timocracy,  in  which  the  rights,  honours,  functions,  and 
liabilities  of  the  citizens  were  measured  out  according  to  the  assessed 
property  of  each.  The  highest  honours  of  the  state — that  is,  the  places 
of  the  nine  archcns  annually  chosen,  as  well  as  those  in  the  senate  of 
Areopagus,  into  which  the  past  archons  always  entered — perhaps  also 
the  posts  of  Prytanes  of  the  Naukrari — were  reserved  for  the  first  class  : 
the  poor  Eupatrids  became  ineligible,  while  rich  men  not  Eupatrids  were 
admitted.  Other  posts  of  inferior  distinction  were  filled  by  the  second 
and  third  classes,  who  were,  moreover,  bound  to  military  service,  the  one 
on  horseback,  the  other  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  on  foot.  Moreover, 
the  Liturgies  of  the  State,  as  they  were  called — unpaid  functions  such  as 
the  trierarchy,  choregy,  gymnasiarchy,  etc.,  which  entailed  expense  and 
trouble  on  the  holder  of  them — were  distributed  in  some  way  or  other 
between  the  members  of  the  three  classes,  though  we  do  not  know  how 
the  distribution  was  made  in  these  early  times.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  were  disqualified  from  holding  any 
individual  office  of  dignity.  They  performed  no  liturgies,  served  in  case 
of  war  only  as  light-armed  or  with  a  panoply  provided  by  the  State,  and 
paid  nothing  to  the  direct  property-tax  or  Eisphora.  It  would  be  incor- 
rect to  say  that  they  paid  no  taxes,  for  indirect  taxes,  such  as  duties  on 
imports,  fell  upon  them  in  common  with  the  rest ;  and  we  must  recollect 
that  these  latter  were,  throughout  a  long  period  of  Athenian  history,  in 

drawn  from  the  old  law,  quoted  in  Demosthenes  case  of  the  second  "class,  or  Hippeis,  ;;  of  the  sum 

(Cont.  Makartat.,  p.  1067)  is  too  uncertain  to  out-  — and  in  the  case  of  the  third  class,  or  Zeugites, 

weigh  this  concurrence  of  authorities.  ;;  of  the  sum.     Now,  this  process  seems  to  me  rather 

Moreover,  the  whole  Solonian  schedule  becomes  complicated,  and   the  employment  of  a  fraction 

dMrar  and  more  symmetrical  if  we  adhere  to  the  such  as  £  (both  difficult  and  not  much  above  the 

statement  of  200  drachms,  and  not  150,  as  the  simple    fraction    of    one-half)    very    improbable  : 

lowest  scale  of  Zcugite  income;  for  the  scheduled  moreover,  Boeckh's  own  table  (p.  41)  gives  frac- 

capital  is  then, "in  all  the  three  scales,  a  definite  tional  sums  in  the  third  class,  when  none  appear  in 

and  exact  multiple  of  the  income  returned — in  the  the  first  or  second. 

richest  class  it  is  twelve  times— in  the  middle  class,  Such  objections,  of  course,  would  not  be  ad- 
ten  times— in  the  poorest,  five  times  the  income.  missiblc,  if  there  were  any  positive  evidence  to 
But  this  correspondence  ceases,  if  we  adopt  the  prove  the  point.  -Hut  in  this  case  they  are  in  har- 
supposition  <,t  Boeckh,  that  the  lowest  Zcugite  mony  with  all  the  positive  evidence,  and  are  amply 
iraa  150  drachms;  for  the  sum  of  1,000  sufficient  (in  my  judgment)  to  countervail  the  pre- 
drachms  (at  which  the  lowest  Zeugite  was  rated  sumption  arising  from  the  old  law  on  which  Boeckh 
in  the  schedule)  is  no  exact  multiple  of  150  drachms  relics. 

In  order  to  evade  this  difficulty,  Boeckh  was  com-  '  Sec  Boeckh,  Staalskaushaltung  der  Athener,  ut 

pelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  solution  both  round-  supra.     Pollux  gives  an  Inscription  describing  An  - 

about  and  including  nice  fractions  :  he  thinks  that  themion  son  of  Diphilus  -  ©ip-ucou  avr\  WAow  iirraA* 

the  income  of  each  was  converted  into  capital  by  »^<ifi^n>u(.     The  word  rsMM»  docs  not  necessarily 

multiplying  by  twelve,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  mean  actual  payment,  but '  the  being  included  in  a 

richest  class,  or  Pentakosiomedimni,  the  whole  sum  class  with  a  certain  aggregate  of  duties  and  lift. 

>>  nlii mud   was  entered  in   the  schedule     in    the  bilities  '—equivalent   to  MtMfi  (Hon  kh,  p.  36). 
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steady  operation,  while  the  direct  taxes  were  only  levied  on  rare  occa- 
sions. 

But  though  this  fourth  class,  constituting  the  great  numerical  majority 
of  the  free  people,  were  shut  out  from  individual  office,  their  collective 
importance  was  in  another  way  greatly  increased.  They  were  invested 
with  the  right  of  choosing  the  annual  archons,  out  of  the  class  of  Pen- 
takosiomedimni ;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance  still,  the  archons 
and  the  magistrates  generally,  after  their  year  of  office,  instead  of  being 
accountable  to  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  were  made  formally  accountable 
to  the  public  assembly  sitting  in  judgment  upon  their  past  conduct.  They 
might  be  impeached  and  called  upon  to  defend  themselves,  punished  in 
case  of  misbehaviour,  and  debarred  from  the  usual  honour  of  a  seat  in 
the  senate  of  Areopagus. 

Had  the  public  assembly  been  called  upon  to  act  alone  without  aid  of 
guidance,  this  accountability  would  have  proved  only  nominal.  But 
Solon  converted  it  into  a  reality  by  another  new  institution,  which  will 
hereafter  be  found  of  great  moment  in  the  working  out  of  the  Athenian 
democracy.  He  created  the  pro-bouleutic  or  pre-considering  senate  *,  -  &&c*~ 
with  intimate  and  especial  reference  to  the  public  assembly— rto  prepare 
matters  for  its  discussion,  to  convoke  and  superintend  its  meetings,  and 
to  ensure  the  execution  of  its  decrees.  The  senate,  as  first  constituted 
by  Solon,  comprised  400  members,  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  the 
four  tribes — not  chosen  by  lot  (as  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  democracy),  but  elected  by  the  people,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  archons  then  were — persons  of  the  lour th  or  poorest  class  of 
the  census,  though  contributing  to  elect,  not  being  themselves  eligible. 

But  while  Solon  thus  created  the  new  pre-considering  senate,  identified 
with  and  subsidiary  to  the  popular  assembly,  he  manifested  no  jealousy 
of  the  pre-existing  Areopagitic  senate2.      On  the  contrary,  he  enlarged 

1  The  use  of   the  term   '  senate '   conveys    an  appear  with  any  prominence  between  594  and  the 

entirely  false  impression  of  the  functions  and  con-  struggle  between  Isagoras  and  Kleisthenes.     It  is, 

stitution  of  the  Solonian  Boulc.    The  term  '  senate '  therefore,    clear,   when   we   further   consider   the 

is  far  more  suited  to  the  ancient  '  Council  of  the  political  crises  of  the  time  of  Damasias  and  the 

Areopagus ',  which  was  the  original  Boulc  of  the  Peisistratid  usurpation,  that  the  functions  of  the 

state,  and  bore  a  real  resemblance  to  the  Roman  Boulc  cannot  have  been  more  than   those  of  a 

senate,    the    Spartan    Gerousia,    and    the    royal  committee  of  reference. — Ed. 

councils  of  the  heroic  ages.     The  Solonian  Boulc,  "-'  The  Ath.  Pol.  knows  practically  nothing  of 

as  in  its  subsequent  modifications  under   Kleis-  Solon's  provisions  with  regard  to  the  Areopagus, 

thenes,  was  primarily  and  specifically  not  a  de-  The  popular  version  (quoted  by  Plutarch,  c.  xix. ) 

liberative  assembly,  but  a  committee  whose  func-  — that  the  Areopagus  was  an  invention  of  Solon's 

tion  it  was  to  prepare  and  report  on  business  for  — is  disproved  by  his  own  statement  of  Solon's 

the  Ekklesia,  a   body  which,  for  various  reasons,  law  of  amnesty,  which  reinstated  all  who  were 

was  suited  only  for  giving  a  final  decision  on  a  pre-  then  disfranchised,  '  except  those  who  had  been 

pared  issue.      This  Boulc  must  always  be  trans-  condemned  by  the  Areopagus  on  a  capital  charge  '. 

lated  '  council ',  not  '  senate*.  Apart  from  other  positive  arguments,  the  analogy 

On  the  view  taken  as  to  the  alleged  Constitution  of  all  Greek  states  is  enough  to  show  that  such  a 

of  Drako  (see  p.  10),  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Council    must    have    been    of    immemorial    anti- 

the  view  that  Solon  actually  invented  this  second  quity. 

council.     His  difficulty  was  that,  having  deprived  What,  then,  was  Solon's  attitude  to  the  Areo- 

the  Areopagus  of  its  administrative  functions,  he  pagus  ?     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  took 

was  in  danger  of  leaving  too  much  power  in  the  from  it  its  old  deliberative  functions,  and  thus 

hands  of  the  archons,   who  were  still  Eupatrid.  practically  placed   it  outside   the  ordinary  state 

For  the  danger  of  leaving  such  an  assembly  as  the  machinery.     The  ekklesia,  on  its  newly-broadened 

Ekklesia   in    the   hands   of   magistrates,  we   may  basis,  and  brought  into  touch  witli  actual  adminis- 

compare  the  Roman  comitia,  with  their  irregular  tration  by  the  new  Boulc  of  400,  received  the  power 

days  of  meeting.     Possibly  the  Boulc  was  elected  which  the  Areopagus  Lad  wielded.     In  compensa- 

by  the  Naukraries  (Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.,  ii.  569),  tion  for  this  important  deprivation,   the  ancient 

as  the  Kleisthenean  Boulc  was  by  the  demes  (Ath.  council  was  entrusted  with  the  dignified  position 

Pol.,  62).     The  Boulc  acted,  therefore,  as  a  safe-  of  protector  of  the  State,  while  it  retained  its  old 

guard  to  the  Ekklesia,  which,  by  reason  of  the  jurisdiction    in    cases    of    homicide    and    offences 

comparative  infrequency  of  its  meetings,  and  by  against   the  law.     To  say   that   Solon   '  enlarged 

its  constitution,  would  necessarily  have  been  the  its  powers '   is  to  overlook  the  fundamental  ini- 

tool  of  the  executive  state  officers.      It  is  most  portance  of  the  new  powers  transferred  from  it 

important  to  remember  that  the  Boulc  does  not  to  the  Ekklesia  and  Boul:  combined.  —En. 
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its  powers,  gave  to  it  an  ample  supervision  over  the  execution  of  the 
law^generally,  and  imposed  upon  it  the  censorial  duty  of  "Inspecting  the 
lives  and  occupations  ot  the  citizens,  as  well  as  of  punishing  men  of  idle 
and  dissolute  habits.  He  was  himself,  as  past  archon,  a  member  of  this 
ancient  senate,  and  he  is  said  to  have  contemplated  that  by  means  of 
the  two  senates  the  state  would  be  held  fast,  as  it  were  with  a  double 
anchor,  against  all  shocks  and  storms  l. 

Such  are  the  only  new  political  institutions  (apart  from  the  laws  to  be 
noticed  presently)  which  there  are  grounds  for  ascribing  to  Solon,  when  we 
take  proper  care  to  discriminate  what  really  belongs  to  Solon  and  his  age, 
from  the  Athenian  constitution  as  afterwards  remodelled.  It  has  been  a 
practice  common  with  many  able  expositors  of  Grecian  affairs,  and  fol- 
lowed partly  even  by  Dr.  Thirlwall2,  to  connect  the  name  of  Solon  with 
the  whole  political  and  judicial  state  of  Athens  as  it  stood  between  the 
age  of  Perikles  and  that  of  DdmosthSnes — the  regulations  of  the  senate 
of  five  hundred,  the  numerous  public  dikasts,  or  jurors,  taken  by  lot  from 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  body  annually  selected  for  law-revision,  and 
called  Nomothets,  and  the  prosecution  (called  the  Graphd  Paranomon) 
open  to  be  instituted  against  the  proposer  of  any  measure  illegal,  uncon- 
stitutional, or  dangerous.  There  is,  indeed,  some  countenance  for  this 
confusion  between  Solonian  and  post-Solonian  Athens,  in  the  usage  of 
the  orators  themselves.  For  Demosthenes  and  ^Eschines  employ  the 
name  of  Solon  in  a  very  loose  manner,  and  treat  him  as  the  author  of 
institutions  belonging  evidently  to  a  later  age  :  for  example,  the  striking 
and  characteristic  oath  of  the  Heliastic  jurors,  which  Demosthenes3 
ascribes  to  Solon,  proclaims  itself  in  many  ways  as  belonging  to  the  age 
after  Kleisthenes,  especially  by  the  mention  of  the  Senate  of  five  hundred 
and  not  of  four  hundred.  Among  the  citizens  who  served  as  jurors,  or 
dikasts,  Solon  was  venerated  generally  as  the  author  of  the  Athenian  laws. 
An  orator,  therefore,  might  well  employ  his  name  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasis,  without  provoking  any  critical  inquiry  whether  the  particular 

1  Plutarch,  Solon,  18,  19,  23  ;  Philochorus,  Frag.  the  Eponymi '  (eic9eivai  npotrOev  ru>v  'Ejtwvv/u.wi')  : 

60,   ed.    Didot.      Athenaeus,   iv.,   p.    168  ;    Valer.  now  the  Eponymi  were  (the  statues  of)  the  heroes 

Maxim.,  ii.  6.  from  whom  the  ten  Kleisthenean  tribes  drew  their 

*  Meursius,  Solon,  passim ;  Sigonius,  De  Re-  names,  and  the  law  making  mention  of  these 
publ.  Athen.,  i.,  p.  39  (though  in  some  passages  he  statues,  proclaims  itself  as  of  a  date  subsequent 
makes  a  marked  distinction  between  the  time  to  Kleisthenes.  Even  the  law  denning  the  treat- 
before  and  after  Kleisthenes,  p.  28.)  See  Wachs-  ment  of  the  condemned  murderer  who  returned 
muth,  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,  vol.  i.,  §  46,  from  exile,  which  both  Demosthenes  and  Doxo- 
47  ;  Tittmann,  Griechische  Staatsverfassungen,  p.  pater  (ap.  Walz.  Collect.  Rhetor.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  223) 
146 ;  Platner,  Der  Attische  Prozess,  book  ii.,  c.  5,  call  a  law  of  Drako,  is  really  later  than  Solon,  as 
pp.  28-38  ;  Dr.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  may  be  seen  by  its  mention  Of  the  a£w»/  (Demosth., 
ch.  xi.,  pp.  46-57.  Cont.  Aristok.,  p.  629). 

Niebuhr^in  his  brief  allusions  to  the  legislation  Andokides  is  not  less  liberal  in  his  employment 

of  Solon,  keeps  duly  in  view  the  material  difference  of  the  name  of  Solon  (see  Orat.  i.  De  Mysteriis, 

between    Athens    as   constituted   by   Solon,    and  p.  13),  where  he  cites  as  a  law  of  Solon,  an  enact- 

Athens  as  it  came  to  be  after  Kleisthenes  ;  but  he  ment  which   contains   the  mention  of   the   tribe 

presumes  a   closer  analogy  between   the  Roman  /Eantis  and  the  [council]  of  five  hundred  (obviously 

patricians  and  the  Athenian  Eupatridae  than  we  therefore  subsequent  to  the  revolution  of  Kleis- 

are  entitled  to  count  upon.  thenes),  besides  other  matters  which  prove  it  to 

3  Demosthcn.,  Cont.  Timokrat.,  p.  746.  jEschines  have  been  passed  even  subsequent  to  the  oligar- 

ascribes   this  oath   to  6  i/ofioOe'TTjs   (c.   Ktesiphon.,  chical  revolution  of  the  four  hundred,  towards  the 

p.  389).  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     The  Prytanes, 

Dr.  Thirlwall  notices  the  oath  as  prescribed  by  the  Proedri,  and  the  division  of  the  year  into  ten 

Solon  {History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  c.  xi.,  p.  47).  portions  of  time,  each  called  by  the  name  of  a 

So  again  Demosthenes  and  ^Eschines,  in  the  prytany — so  interwoven  with  all  the  public  pro- 
orations  against  Leptines  (c.  21,  p.  486)  and  against  ceedings  of  Athens — do  not  belong  to  the  Solum. m 
Timokrat.,  pp.  706,  707  —  compare  yEschin.,  c.  Athens,  but  to  Athens  as  it  stood  after  the  ten 
Ktesiph.,  p.   429 — in  commenting  upon   the  for-  tribes  of  Kleisthenes. 

malities  enjoined  for  npraUng  HI  existing  law  and  [In  spite  of  these  arguments,  Grccnidge  (Greek 

enacting  a  new  MM,  MUM  ascribing  the  whole  to  Constitutional  History,  p.  154  n.)  is  inclined  to  l>c- 

Solon — say,  am«u*.'  Other  things,  that  Solon  directed  lieve  th.it  Solon  did  originally  constitute  a  sworn 

the  proposer  '  to  pott  up  his  project  of  law  before  body  <>t  dik.ists.  —Ed.] 
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institution,  which  he  happened  to  be  then  impressing  upon  his  audience, 
belonged  really  to  Solon  himself  or  to  the  subsequent  periods.  Many  of 
those  institutions,  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  mentions  in  conjunction  with  the 
name  of  Solon,  are  among  the  last  refinements  and  elaborations  of  the 
democratical  mind  of  Athens — gradually  prepared,  doubtless,  during  the 
interval  between  Kleisthenes  and  PeriklSs,  but  not  brought  into  full 
operation  until  the  period  of  the  latter  (460-429  B.C.).  For  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  these  numerous  dikasteries  and  assemblies  in  regular, 
frequent,  and  long-standing  operation,  without  an  assured  payment  to 
the  dikasts  who  composed  them.  Now  such  payment  first  began  to  be 
made  about  the  time  of  Perikles,  if  not  by  his  actual  proposition1 ;  and 
Demosthenes  had  good  reason  for  contending  that  if  it  were  suspended, 
the  judicial  as  well  as  the  administrative  system  of  Athens  would  at  once 
fall  to  pieces2.  It  would  be  a  marvel,  such  as  nothing  short  of  strong 
direct  evidence  would  justify  us  in  believing,  that  in  an  age  when  even 
partial  democracy  was  yet  untried,  Solon  should  conceive  the  idea  of 
such  institutions  ;  it  would  be  a  marvel  still  greater  that  the  half-emanci- 
pated Thetes  and  small  proprietors,  for  whom  he  legislated — yet  trembling 
under  the  rod  of  the  Eupatrid  archons,  and  utterly  inexperienced  in  col- 
lective business — should  have  been  found  suddenly  competent  to  fulfil 
these  ascendent  functions,  such  as  the  citizens  of  conquering  Athens  in 
the  days  of  Perikles — full  of  the  sentiment  of  force  and  actively  identify- 
ing themselves  with  the  dignity  of  their  community — became  gradually 
competent,  and  not  more  than  competent,  to  exercise  with  effect.  To 
suppose  that  Solon  contemplated  and  provided  for  the  periodical  revision 
of  his  laws  by  establishing  a  Nomothetic  jury  or  dikastery,  such  as  that 
which  we  find  in  operation  during  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  would  be  at 
variance  (in  my  judgment)  with  any  reasonable  estimate  either  of  the 
man  or  of  the  age.  Herodotus  says  that  Solon,  having  exacted  from  the 
Athenians  solemn  oaths  that  they  would  not  rescind  any  of  his  laws  for 
ten  years,  quitted  Athens  for  that  period,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
compelled  to  rescind  them  himself  :  Plutarch  informs  us  that  he  gave  to 
his  laws  force  for  a  century  absolute3.  Solon  himself,  and  Drako  before 
him,  had  been  lawgivers  evoked  and  empowered  by  the  special  emergency 
of  the  times :  the  idea  of  a  frequent  revision  of  laws,  by  a  body  of  lot- 
selected  dikasts,  belongs  to  a  far  more  advanced  age,  and  could  not  well 
have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  either.  The  wooden  rollers  of  Solon, 
like  the  tables  of  the  Roman  decemvirs4,  were  doubtless  intended  as  a 
permanent  '  fons  omnis  publici  privatique  juris  '. 

If  we  examine  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  shall  see  that  nothing  more  than 
the  bare  foundation  of  the  democracy  of  Athens  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of 
Perikles,  can  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  Solon.  '  I  gave  to  the  people 
(Solon  says  in  one  of  his  short  remaining  fragments5)  as  much  strength 
as  sufficed  for  their  needs,  without  either  enlarging  or  diminishing  their 
dignity  ;  for  those,  too,  who  possessed  power  and  were  noted  for  wealth, 
I  took  care  that  no  unworthy  treatment  should  be  reserved.  I  stood  with 
the  strong  shield  cast  over  both  parties,  so  as  not  to  allow  an  unjust 
triumph  to  either.'     Again,  Aristotle  tells  us  that  Solon  bestowed  upon 

1  SeeBoeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  book  ii.,  Gellius  affirms  that  the  Athenians  swore  Under 

c.  15.  strong  religious  penalties  to  observe  them  for  ever 

-  Demosthen.,  Cont.    Timokrat.,  c.   26,   p.   731  :  _  (ii.  12).     [Ath.  Pol.,  c.  vii.,  says  that  Solon  made 

compare  Aristophanes,  Ekklesiazus.,  302.  "  his  laws  for  100  years. — Ed.] 

s  Herodot.,  i.  29  ;  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  25.     Aulus  *  Livy,  iii.  34.              5  Ath.  Pol.,  xii.  1. — Ed. 
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the  people  as  much  power  as  was  indispensable,  but  no  more l :  the  power 
to  elect  their  magistrates  and  hold  them  to  accountability  :  if  the  people 
had  had  less  than  this,  they  could  not  have  been  expected  to  remain 
tranquil — they  would  have  been  in  slavery  and  hostile  to  the  constitution. 
Not  less  distinctly  does  Herodotus  speak,  when  he  describes  the  revolution 
subsequently  operated  by  KleisthenSs — the  latter  (he  tells  us)  found 
'  the  Athenian  people  excluded  from  everything  ' a.  These  passages  seem 
positively  to  contradict  the  supposition,  in  itself  sufficiently  improbable, 
that  Solon  is  the  author  of  the  peculiar  democratical  institutions  of 
Athens,  such  as  the  constant  and  numerous  dikasts  for  judicial  trials  and 
revision  of  laws.  The  genuine  and  forward  democratical  movement  of 
Athens  begins  only  with  Kleisthenes,  from  the  moment  when  that  dis- 
tinguished Alkmaeonid,  either  spontaneously  or  from  finding  himself 
worsted  in  his  party  strife  with  Isagoras,  purchased  by  large  popular 
concessions  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  multitude  under  very  dan- 
gerous circumstances.  While  Solon,  in  his  own  statement  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Aristotle,  gave  to  the  people  as  much  power  as  was  strictly  needful, 
but  no  more — Kleisthenes  (to  use  the  significant  phrase  of  Herodotus), 
'  being  vanquished  in  the  party  contest  with  his  rival,  took  the  people 
into  partnership  '.  It  was,  thus,  to  the  interests  of  the  weaker  section, 
in  a  strife  of  contending  nobles,  that  the  Athenian  people  owed  their  first 
admission  to  political  ascendancy — in  part,  at  least,  to  this  cause,  though 
the  proceedings  of  Kleisthenes  indicate  a  hearty  and  spontaneous  popular 
sentiment.  But  such  constitutional  admission  of  the  people  would  not 
have  been  so  astonishingly  fruitful  in  positive  results,  if  the  course  of 
public  events  for  the  half-century  after  Kleisthenes  had  not  been  such 
as  to  stimulate  most  powerfully  their  energy,  their  self-reliance,  their 
mutual  sympathies,  and  their  ambition. 

But  the  Solonian  constitution,  though  only  the  foundation,  was  yet  the 
indispensable  foundation,  of  the  subsequent  democracy.  And  if  the 
discontents  of  the  miserable  Athenian  population,  instead  of  experiencing 
his  disinterested  and  healing  management,  had  fallen  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  selfish  power-seekers  like  Kylon  or  Peisistratus3 — the  memorable 
expansion  of  the  Athenian  mind  during  the  ensuing  century  would  never 
have  taken  place,  and  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  Greece  would 
probably  have  taken  a  different  course.  Solon  left  the  essential  powers 
of  the  state  still  in  the  hands  of  the  oligarchy.  .The  party  combats  (to 
be  recounted  hereafter)  between  Peisistratus,  Lykurgus  and  Megakles, 
thirty  years  after  his  legislation,  which  ended  in  the  despotism  of  Peisis- 
tratus, will  appear  to  be  of  the  same  purely  oligarchical  character  as  they 
had  been  before  Solon  was  appointed  archon.  But  the  oligarchy  which 
he  established  was  very  different  from  the  unmitigated  oligarchy  which 
he  found,  so  teeming  with  oppression  and  so  destitute  of  redress,  as  his 
own  poems  testify. 

It  was  he  who  first  gave  both  to  the  citizens  of  middling  property  and 
to  the  general  mass,  a  locus  standi  against  the  Eupatrids.  He  enabled  the 
people  partially  to  protect  themselves,  and  familiarized  them  with  the 
idea  of  protecting  themselves,  by  the  peaceful  exercise  of  a  constitutional 
franchise.     The   new   force,    through   which  this  protection   was   carried 

1  Aristot.,  Polit.,  ii.  o,  4.  »  For  a  criticism  of  the  propriety  of  this  estimate 

ll«rodot.,  v.  Gy.  ol  I'eitistratUS,  sec  c.  jii.,  appendix,  -liu. 
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into  effect,  was  the  public,  a«f?emK1y  ^]lftH  Won™  if  regularized  and  armed 
with  enlarged  prerogatives  and  farther  strengthened  by  its  indispensable 
ally — the  pro-bouleutic  or  pre-considering  Senate  [Council].  Under,  the 
Solonian  constitution,  this  force  was  merely  secondary  and  defensive, 
but  after  the  renovation  of  Kleisthenes  it  became  paramount  and  sove- 
reign. It  branched  out  gradually  into  those  numerous  popular  dikasteries 
which  so  powerfully  modified  both  public  and  private  Athenian  life,  drew 
to  itself  the  undivided  reverence  and  submission  of  the  people,  and  by 
degrees  rendered  the  single  magistracies  essentially  subordinate  functions. 
The  popular  assembly,  as  constituted  by  Solon,  appearing  in  modified 
efficiency  and  trained  to  the  office  of  reviewing  and  judging  the  general 
conduct  of  a  past  magistrate — forms  the  intermediate  stage  between  the 
passive  Homeric  agora,  and  those  omnipotent  assemblies  and  dikasteries 
which  listened  to  Perikles  or  Demosthenes.  Compared  with  these  last, 
it  has  in  it  but  a  faint  streak  of  democracy,  and  so  it  naturally  appeared 
to  Aristotle,  who  wrote  with  a  practical  experience  of  Athens  in  the  time 
of  the  orators  ;  but  compared  with  the  first,  or  with  the  ante-Solonian 
constitution  of  Attica,  it  must  doubtless  have  appeared  a  concession 
eminently  democratical.  To  impose  upon  the  Eupatrid  archon  the 
necessity  of  being  elected,  or  put  upon  his  trial  of  after- accountability, 
by  the  rabble  of  freemen  (such  would  be  the  phrase  in  Eupatrid  society), 
would  be  a  bitter  humiliation  to  those  among  whom  it  was  first  introduced  ; 
for  we  must  recollect  that  this  was  the  most  extensive  scheme  of  consti- 
tutional reform  yet  propounded  in  Greece,  and  that  despots  and  oligarchies 
shared  between  them  at  that  time  the  whole  Grecian  world.  As  it  appears 
that  Solon,  while  constituting  the  popular  assembly  with  its  pro-bouleutic 
Senate  [Council],  had  no  jealousy  of  the  Senate  of  Areopagus,  and  indeed 
even  enlarged  its  powers — we  may  infer  that  his  grand  object  was,  not  to 
weaken  the  oligarchy  generally,  but  to  improve  the  administration  and  to 
repress  the  misconduct  and  irregularities  of  the  individual  archons ; 
and  that,  too,  not  by  diminishing  their  powers,  but  by  making  some 
degree  of  popularity  the  condition  both  of  their  entry  into  office  and  of 
their  safety  or  honour  after  it. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Solon  transferred  the 
judicial  power  of  the  archons  to  a  popular  dikastery.  These  magistrates 
still  continued  self-acting  judges,  deciding  and  condemning  without 
appeal — not  mere  presidents  of  an  assembled  jury,  as  they  afterwards 
came  to  be  during  the  next  century2.     For  the  general  exercise  of  such 

1  Lysias,  Cont.  Theomnest.  A.,  c.  5,  p.  357,  who  dikastery  is  in  fact  always  addressed  as  if  it  were 

gives  eav  /xt}  fl-po<rTi/u.T;<rT}  t/  'HAuua  as  a  Solonian  the  assembled  people  engaged  in  a  specific  duty, 
phrase ;    though   we   are  led   to  doubt  whether  I  imagine  the  term  'HAuua  in  the  time  of  Solon 

Solon  can  ever  have  employed  it,  when  wc  find  to  have  been  used  in  its  original  meaning — the 

Pollux  (vii.  5,  22)  distinctly  stating  that  Solon  public  assembly,  perhaps  with  the  implication  of 

used  the  word  onutm  to  signify  what  the  orators  employment  in  judicial    proceeding.     The    fixed 

called  7rpo<rTi/u.rjjmaTa.  number  of  6,ooo  does  not  date  before  the  time  of 

The  original  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word  Kleisthenes,   because  it  is  essentially   connected 

'HAuua   is,    the   public  assembly  (see  Tittmann,  with  the  ten  tribes ;  while  the  subdivision  of  this 

Griech.  Staatsvcrfass.,  pp.  215,  216)  :  in  subsequent  body  of  6,000  into  various  bodies  of  jurors  for 

times  we  find  it  signifying  at  Athens— (1)  The  ag-  different  courts  and  purposes  did  not  commence, 

gregate  of  6,000  dikasts  chosen  by  lot  annually  probably,  until  after  the  first  reforms  of  Kleis- 

and  sworn,  or  the  assembled  people  considered  as  thenes.     I  shall  revert  to  this  point  when  I  touch 

exercising  judicial  functions  ;  (2)  each  of  the  sepa-  upon  the  latter  and  his  times. 
rate  fractions  into  which  this  aggregate  body  was  -  The  statement  of  Plutarch,  that  Solon  gave 

in  practice  subdivided  for  actual  judicial  business.  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  archon  to  the 

'EmcAijo-ia  became  the  term  for  the  public  delibcra-  judgment    of    the    popular    dikastery    (Plutarch, 

tive  assembly  properly  so  called,  which  could  never  Solon,  18),  is  distrusted  by  most  of  the  expositors, 

be  held  on  the  same  day  that  the  dikasteries  sat  though  Dr.  Thirlwall  seems  to  admit  it,  justifying 

(Demosthen.,  Cont.  Timokrat.,  c.  21,  p.  726) :  every  it  by  the  analogy  of  the  Ephetae,  or  judges  of  appeal 
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power  they  were  accountable  after  their  year  of  office.  Such  account- 
ability was  the  security  against  abuse — a  very  insufficient  security,  yet 
not  wholly  inoperative.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  presently  that  these 
archons,  though  strong  to  coerce,  and  perhaps  to  oppress,  small  and 
poor  men,  had  no  means  of  keeping  down  rebellious  nobles  of  their  own 
rank,  such  as  Peisistratus,  Lykurgus,  and  Megakles,  each  with  his  armed 
followers.  When  we  compare  the  drawn  swords  of  these  ambitious  com- 
petitors, ending  in  the  despotism  of  one  of  them,  with  the  vehement 
parliamentary  strife  between  ThemistoklSs  and  Aristeides  afterwards, 
peaceably  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  sovereign  people  and  never  dis- 
turbing the  public  tranquillity,  we  shall  see  that  the  democracy  of  the 
ensuing  century  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  order,  as  well  as  of  progress, 
better  than  the  Solonian  constitution. 

To  distinguish  this  Solonian  constitution  from  the  democracy  which 
followed  it,  is  essential  to  a  due  comprehension  of  the  progress  of  the 
Greek  mind,  and  especially  of  Athenian  affairs.  That  democracy  was 
achieved  by  gradual  steps,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  Demos- 
thenes and  /Eschines  lived  under  it  as  a  system  consummated  and  in  full 
activity,  when  the  stages  of  its  previous  growth  were  no  longer  matter 
of  exact  memory  ;  and  the  dikasts  then  assembled  in  judgment  were 
pleased  to  hear  their  constitution  associated  with  the  names  either  of 
Solon  or  of  Theseus.  Their  inquisitive  contemporary  Aristotle  was  not 
thus  misled  ;  but  even  commonplace  Athenians  of  the  century  preceding 
would  have  escaped  the  same  delusion.  For  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  democratical  movement  from  the  Persian  invasion  down  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  especially  during  the  changes  proposed  by  Perikles  and 
Ephialtes,  there  was  always  a  strenuous  party  of  resistance,  who  would 
not  suffer  the  people  to  forget  that  they  had  already  forsaken,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  forsaking  still  more,  the  orbit  marked  out  by  Solon.  Perikles 
underwent  innumerable  attacks  both  from  the  orators  in  the  assembly 
and  from  the  comic  writers  in  the  theatre.  And  among  these  sarcasms 
on  the  political  tendencies  of  the  day,  we  are  probably  to  number  the 
complaint,  breathed  by  the  poet  Kratinus,  of  the  desuetude  into  which 
both  Solon  and  Drako  had  fallen — '  I  swear  '  (said  he  in  a  fragment  of 
one  of  his  comedies)  '  by  Solon  and  Drako,  whose  wooden  tablets  (of 
laws)  are  now  employed  by  people  to  roast  their  barley  ' l.  The  laws 
of  Solon  respecting  penal  offences,  respecting  inheritance  and  adoption, 
respecting  the  private  relations  generally,  etc.,  re'mained  for  the  most  part 

constituted  by  Drako  {History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  Ilpb?  tow  ZoKutvoi  *ai  ±p<Lkovto<;,  olo-i  vvv 

CO.  XI.,  p.  46).  •I'puyoixru'  rfir)  ras  icdxpvs  rai?  Kvpfitviv. 

aC^fJ*-f?'-}fc«0  definitely  states  that  Solon  Isokrates  praises  the  moderate  democracy  in 
gave  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  magistrates  to  carly  Athens,  as  compared  with  that  under  which 
IS!™!?3;  ¥Z™  V"  rCgf d  n'S  m^9U5^a»s  he  "ved  J  but  in  the  Oral.,  vii.  (AreopagUic.),  he 
£  £°E? er'*t?ne  of  h  s  rcforms  <?«•  Bufy.  H-ofG.).  connects  the  former  with  the  names  of  &I011  and 
Probably  this  appeal  was  in  civil  cases  only,  as  Kleisthcncs,  while  in  the  Oral.,  xii.  (Panathenaic.) 
criminal  cases  were  still  tried  before  the  Areopagus  he  considers  the  former  to  have  lasted  from  the 
and  the  Epheta.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  d  ays  of  Theseus  to  those  of  Solon  and  Peisistratus. 
magistrates  still  retained  considerable  judicia  In  this  iatter  ^^n  hc  describes  pretty  exactly 
power;  it  was  only  later  that  hey  degenerated  lhe  power  whidl  the  pTOple  possessed  under  the 
rwSSSL?  Jf££! •  T  iT\  Gr^,dge  5  <>"*  Solonian  constitution-™  raYipKa,  .ara^aa, 
t'fZ^SZ?  ,tL  S*'  /"  a\54)"  WC  "^  add  ««  W*"-  *«1"  **P<i  ™»  i^dprav6vr^  which 
SXLtr^L^'  &.^J6£  ?UOtCS  S  8/?ll,in,C  coincides  with  the  phrase  of  Aristotle— r^  «pX* 
TttStathSlf^  „1  !m  ShSE  ";'';<"'-"•"•'•  aip.«V«ac  *a,  MvZv -supposing  ipx6vrw  to*be 
in£L»  J ^  ZXa.  1  ,  5SM**  UIl(icrstood  as  the  substantive  of  ^pr- 
at least  in  some  crude  form,  the  invention  of  Solon.  Compare  Isokrates,  Or.,  vii.,  p.  i47(p  192  Belt.), 

and  p.  150  (20a  Bek.),  and  Oral.,  xii.,  pp.  260-2O4 


'"','  a«d  p.  150  (2 

Krutimu,  ap.  Plutarch,  Solon,  23  :  O51-J56  Bek 
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in  force:  his  quadripartite  census  also  continued,  at  least  for  financial 
purposes,  until  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  in  377  B.C.,  so  that  Cicero 
and  others  might  be  warranted  in  affirming  that  his  laws  still  prevailed 
at  Athens  ;  but  his  political  and  judicial  arrangements  had  undergone  a 
revolution1  not  less  complete  and  memorable  than  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  Athenian  people  generally.  The  choice,  by  way  of  lot,  of 
archons  and  other  magistrates,  and  the  distribution  by  lot  of  the  general 
body  of  dikasts  or  jurors  into  pannels  for  judicial  business,  may  be 
decidedly  considered  as  not  belonging  to  Solon,  but  adopted  after  the 
revolution  of  Kleisthenes  ;  probably  the  choice  of  [councillors]  by  lot  also. 
The  lot  was  a  symptom  of  pronounced  democratical  spirit,  such  as  we  must 
not  seek  in  the  Solonian  institutions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  distinctly  what  was  the  political  position  of 
the  ancient  Gentes  and  Phratries,  as  Solon  left  them.  The  four  tribes 
consisted  altogether  of  gentes  and  phratries,  insomuch  that  no  one  could 
be  included  in  any  one  of  the  tribes  who  was  not  also  a  member  of  some 
gens  and  phratry.  Now  the  pro-bouleutic  or  pre-considering  [council] 
consisted  of  400  members — 100  from  each  of  the  tribes  ;  persons  not 
included  in  any  gens  or  phratry  could,  therefore,  have  had  no  access 
to  it.  The  conditions  of  eligibility  were  similar,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  for  the  nine  archons — of  course,  also,  for  the  senate  of  Areopagus. 
So  that  there  remained  only  the  public  assembly,  in  which  an  Athenian 
not  a  member  of  these  tribes  could  take  part :  yet  he  was  a  citizen,  since 
he  could  give  his  vote  for  archons  and  senators,  and  could  take  part  in 
the  annual  decision  of  their  accountability,  besides  being  entitled  to  claim 
redress  for  wrong  from  the  archons  in  his  own  person — while  the  alien 
could  only  do  so  through  the  intervention  of  an  avouching  citizen  or 
Prostates.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  all  persons  not  included  in  the  four 
tribes,  whatever  their  grade  of  fortune  might  be,  were  on  the  same  level 
in  respect  to  political  privilege  as  the  fourth  and  poorest  class  of  the 
Solonian  census.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  even  before  the  time 
of  Solon  the  number  of  Athenians  not  included  in  the  gentes  or  phratries 
was  probably  considerable  :  it  tended  to  become  greater  and  greater, 
since  these  bodies  were  close  and  unexpansive,  while  the  policy  of  the  new 
lawgiver  tended  to  invite  industrious  settlers  from  other  parts  of  Greece 
to  Athens.  Such  great  and  increasing  inequality  of  political  privilege 
helps  to  explain  the  weakness  of  the  Government  in  repelling  the  aggres- 
sions of  Peisistratus,  and  exhibits  the  importance  of  the  revolution 
afterwards  wrought  by  Kleisthenes,  when  he  abolished  (for  all  political 
purposes)  the  four  old  tribes,  and  created  ten  new  comprehensive  tribes 
in  place  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  senate  [council]  and  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  as  constituted  by  Solon,  we  are  altogether  without  infor- 
mation :  nor  is  it  safe  to  transfer  to  the  Solonian  constitution  the  infor- 
mation, comparatively  ample,  which  we  possess  respecting  these  bodies 
under  the  later  democracy. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers  and  triangular 
tablets,  in  the  species  of  writing  called  Boustrophedon  (lines  alternating 
first  from  left  to  right,  and  next  from  right  to  left,  '  like  the  course  of  the 
ploughman'),  and  preserved  first  in  the  Acropolis,  subsequently  in  the 

1  Cicero,  Oral,  pro  Sext.  Roscio,  c.  25  ;  jElian,  V.  H.,  viii.  10. 
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Prytaneium.  On  the  tablets,  called  Kyrbeis,  were  chiefly  commemor- 
ated the  laws  respecting  sacred  rites  and  sacrifices1 :  on  the  pillars  or 
rollers,  of  which  there  were  at  least  sixteen,  were  placed  the  regulations 
respecting  matters  profane.  So  small  are  the  fragments  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  so  much  has  been  ascribed  to  Solon  by  the  orators  which 
belongs  really  to  the  subsequent  times,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form 
any  critical  judgment  respecting  the  legislation  as  a  whole,  or  to  discover 
by  what  general  principles  or  purposes  he  was  guided. 

He  left  unchanged  all  the  previous  laws  and  practices  respecting  the 
crime  of  homicide,  connected  as  they  were  intimately  with  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people.  The  laws  of  Drako  on  this  subject,  therefore, 
remained,  but  on  other  subjects,  according  to  Plutarch,  they  were  alto- 
gether abrogated 2  :  there  is,  however,  room  for  supposing  that  the  repeal 
cannot  have  been  so  sweeping  as  this  biographer  represents. 

The  Solonian  laws  seem  to  have  borne  more  or  less  upon  all  the  great 
departments  of  human  interest  and  duty.  We  find  regulations  political 
and  religious,  public  and  private,  civil  and  criminal,  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, sumptuary,  and  disciplinarian.  Solon  provides  punishment  for 
crimes,  restricts  the  profession  and  status  of  the  citizen,  prescribes  detailed 
rules  for  marriage  as  well  as  for  burial,  for  the  common  use  of  springs  and 
wells,  and  for  the  mutual  interest  of  conterminous  farmers  in  planting 
or  hedging  their  properties.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  his  laws  come  before  us,  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  attempt  at  a  systematic  order  or  classification.  Some  of  them 
are  mere  general  and  vague  directions,  while  others,  again,  run  into  the 
extreme  of  speciality. 

By  far.  the  most  important  of  all  was  the  amendment  of  the  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  which  has  already  been  adverted  to,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  power  of  fathers  and  brothers  to  sell  their  daughters  and 
sisters  into  slavery.  The  prohibition  of  all  contracts  on  the  security  of 
the  body  was  itself  sufficient  to  produce  a  vast  improvement  in  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  poorer  population  —  a  result  which  seems  to 
have  been  so  sensibly  obtained  from  the  legislation  of  Solon,  that  Boeckh 
and  some  other  eminent  authors  suppose  him  to  have  abolished  villenage 
and  conferred  upon  the  poor  tenants  a  property  in  their  lands,  annulling 
the  seignorial  rights  of  the  landlord.  But  this  opinion  rests  upon  no 
positive  evidence,  nor  are  we  warranted  in  ascribing  to  him  any  stronger 
measure  in  reference  to  the  land  than  the  annulment  of  the  previous 
mortgages3. 

1  Plutarch,  Solon,  23-23.     He  particularly  men-  p.  404),  and  the  collection  in  Stephan.,  Thesaur., 

lions  the  sixteenth  a£u>v :  we  learn  also  that  the  p.  1095.     [Gilbert,  pp.  140,  141,  n. — Ed.] 

thirteenth  a£<ue  contained  the  eighth  law  (c  19) :  -  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.   17  ;  Cyrill.,  Cont.  Julian. 

the  twenty-first  law  is  alluded  to  in  Harpokration,  v.,  p.  169,  ed.  Spanheim.     The  enumeration  of  the 

v.,  *Oti  oi  iroujTot.  different    admitted    justifications    for    homicide, 

Some  remnants  of  these  wooden  rollers  existed  which    we    find    in    Demosth.,  Cont.    AristokraL, 

in   the  days  of   Plutarch   in   the  Athenian   Pry-  p.  637,  seems  rather  too  copious  and  systematic 

taneium.     See    Harpokration     and     Photius,   v.,  for  the  age  of  Drako ;  it  may  have  been  amended 

Kvp/3tif  ;    Aristot.,  irtpi   WoXntii>v,  Frag.  35,  ed.  by  Solon,  or  perhaps  in  an   age  subsequent   to 

Neumann  ;  Euphorion,  ap.  Harpokrat.     '()  KaruStv  Solon, 

(-on'*.     Bekker,  Anecdota,  p.  413.  ;1  See  lioeckh,  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians, 

What  we  read  respecting   the   a£oftc  and  the  bk.  hi.,  §  5  [and  note  3,  p.  14  abovel.     Tittmann 

Kvpfttit  docs  not  convey  a  clear  idea  of   them.  (Gricchisch.  Staatsverfass.,  p.  651)  and  others  have 

Besides  Aristotle,  both  Sdeukus  and  Didymus  are  supposed  (from  Aristot.,  1'oltt.,  ii.  7)  that    Solon 

named  as  having  written  commentaries  expressly  enacted  a  law  to  limit  the  quantity  of  land  which 

about  them  (Plutarch,  Solon,  i.  ;  Suidas,  v.,  Opy.  L>-  any   individual   citizen   might   acquire.     But   the 

v<%;  compare  also  Meursius,  Solon,  c  24  ;   Vit.Aris-  passage  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bear  out  such  an 

toUlis,   ap.  Westcrmann.   Vitarum   Scriptt.  Crac,  opinion.     [Most  writers  accept.— Ed.] 
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The  first  pillar  of  his  laws  contained  a  regulation  respecting  exportable 
produce.  He  forbade  the  exportation  of  all  produce  of  the  Attic  soil, 
except  olive-oil  alone.  And  the  sanction  employed  to  enforce  observance 
of  this  law  deserves  notice,  as  an  illustration  of  the  ideas  of  the  time — 
the  archon  was  bound,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  100  drachms,  to  pronounce 
solemn  curses  against  every  offender1.  We  are  probably  to  take  this 
prohibition  in  conjunction  with  other  objects  said  to  have  been  con- 
templated by  Solon,  especially  the  encouragement  of  artisans  and  manu- 
facturers at  Athens.  Observing  (we  are  told)  that  many  new  immigrants 
were  just  then  flocking  into  Attica  to  seek  an  establishment,  in  consequence 
of  its  greater  security,  he  was  anxious  to  turn  them  rather  to  manufac- 
turing industry  than  to  the  cultivation  of  a  soil  naturally  poor2.  He  for- 
bade the  granting  of  citizenship  to  any  immigrants,  except  to  such  as  had 
quitted  irrevocably  their  former  abodes,  and  come  to  Athens  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  some  industrious  profession  ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  idleness,  he  directed  the  senate  of  Areopagus  to  keep  watch  over 
the  lives  of  the  citizens  generally,  and  punish  every  one  who  had  no  course 
of  regular  labour  to  support  him.  If  a  father  had  not  taught  his  son 
some  art  or  profession,  Solon  relieved  the  son  from  all  obligation  to  main- 
tain him  in  his  old  age.  And  it  was  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of 
these  artisans  that  he  ensured,  or  sought  to  ensure,  to  the  residents  in 
Attica  the  exclusive  right  of  buying  and  consuming  all  its  landed  pro- 
duce except  olive-oil,  which  was  raised  in  abundance  more  than  sufficient 
for  their  wants.  It  was  his  wish  that  the  trade  with  foreigners  should  be 
carried  on  by  exporting  the  produce  of  artisan  labour  instead  of  the 
produce  of  land3. 

This  commercial  prohibition  is  founded  on  principles  substantially 
similar  to  those  which  were  acted  upon  in  the  early  history  of  England, 
with  reference  both  to  corn  and  to  wool,  and  in  other  European  countries 
also.  In  so  far  as  it  was  at  all  operative,  it  tended  to  lessen  the  total 
quantity  of  produce  raised  upon  the  soil  of  Attica,  and  thus  to  keep  the 
price  of  it  from  rising — a  purpose  less  objectionable  (if  we  assume  that 
the  legislator  is  to  interfere  at  all)  than  that  of  our  late  Corn  Laws,  which 
were  destined  to  prevent  the  price  of  grain  from  falling.  But  the  law  of 
Solon  must  have  been  altogether  inoperative,  in  reference  to  the  great 
articles  of  human  subsistence  ;  for  Attica  imported,  both  largely  and  con- 
stantly, grain  and  salt-provisions — probably  also  wool  and  flax  for  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  the  women,  and  certainly  timber  for  building. 
Whether  the  law  was  ever  enforced  with  reference  to  figs  and  honey  may 
well  be  doubted ;  at  least,  these  productions  of  Attica  were  in  after-times 
generally  consumed  and  celebrated  throughout  Greece.  Probably,  also, 
in  the  time  of  Solon  the  silver-mines  of  Laureium  had  hardly  begun  to 

1  Plutarch,  Solon,  24.  The  first  law,  however,  3  Plutarch,  Solon,  22-24.  According  to  Hero- 
is  said  to  have  related  to  the  ensuring  of  a  mainten-  dotus,  Solon  had  enacted  that  the  authorities 
ance  to  wives  and  orphans  (Harpokration,  v.,  should  punish  every  man  with  death  who  could 
2Ito«).  not  show  a  regular  mode  of  industrious  life  (Herod., 

By  a  law  of  Athens  (which  marks  itself  out  as  ii.  177  ;  Diodor.,  i.  77). 
belonging  to  the  century  after  Solon,  by  the  fulness  So  severe  a  punishment  is  not  credible,  nor  is 
of  its  provisions  and  by  the  number  of  steps  and  it  likely  that  Solon  borrowed  his  idea  from  Egypt, 
official  persons  named  in  it),  the  rooting  up  of  an  According  to  Pollux  (viii.  6)  idleness  was  pun- 
olive-tree  in  Attica  was  forbidden,  under  a  penalty  ished  by  atimy  (civil  disfranchisement)  under 
of  200  drachms  for  each  tree  so  destroyed — except  Drako.  Under  Solon  this  punishment  only  took 
for  sacred  purposes,  or  to  the  extent  of  two  trees  effect  against  the  person  who  had  been  convicted 
per  annum  for  the  convenience  of  the  proprietor  of  it  on  three  successive  occasions.  See  Meursius, 
(Demosthen.,  Cont.  Makartat.,  c.  16,  p.  1074).  Solon,  c.  17  ;  and  the  Areopagus  of  the  same  author, 

2  Plutarch,  Solon,  22.  c,  8  and  9  ;  and  Taylor,  Lectt.  Lysiac.,  cap.  10. 
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be  worked  :  these  afterwards  became  highly  productive,  and  furnished  to 
Athens  a  commodity  for  foreign  payments  not  less  convenient  than  lucrative 1. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  anxiety,  both  of  Solon  and  of  Drako,  to 
enforce  among  their  fellow-citizens  industrious  and  self-maintaining 
habits3;  and  we  shall  find  the  same  sentiment  proclaimed  by  Perikles, 
at  the  time  when  Athenian  power  was  at  its  maximum.  Nor  ought  we 
to  pass  over  this  early  manifestation  in  Attica  of  an  opinion  equitable 
and  tolerant  towards  sedentary  industry,  which  in  most  other  parts  of 
Greece  was  regarded  as  comparatively  dishonourable.  The  general 
tone  of  Grecian  sentiment  recognised  no  occupations  as  perfectly  worthy 
of  a  free  citizen  except  arms,  agriculture,  and  athletic  and  musical  exer- 
cises ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartans,  who  kept  aloof  even  from 
agriculture  and  left  it  to  their  Helots,  were  admired,  though  they  could 
not  be  copied,  throughout  most  part  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Even  minds 
like  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Xenophon  concurred  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  this  feeling,  which  they  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  sedentary  life 
and  unceasing  house-work  of  the  artisan  were  inconsistent  with  military 
aptitude.  The  town-occupations  are  usually  described  by  a  word  which 
carries  with  it  contemptuous  ideas,  and  though  recognised  as  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  the  city,  are  held  suitable  only  for  an  inferior  and  semi- 
privileged  order  of  citizens.  This,  the  received  sentiment  among  Greeks, 
as  well  as  foreigners,  found  a  strong  and  growing  opposition  at  Athens, 
as  I  have  already  said — corroborated  also  by  a  similar  feeling  at  Corinth3. 
The  trade  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  of  Chalkis  in  Euboea,  was  extensive,  at 
a  time  when  that  of  Athens  had  scarce  any  existence.  But  while  the 
despotism  of  Periander  can  hardly  have  failed  to  operate  as  a  discourage- 
ment to  industry  at  Corinth,  the  contemporaneous  legislation  of  Solon 
provided  for  traders  and  artisans  a  new  home  at  Athens,  giving  the  first 
encouragement  to  that  numerous  town-population  both  in  the  city  and 
in  the  Peiraeeus,  which  we  find  actually  residing  there  in  the  succeeding 
century.  The  multiplication  of  such  town  residents,  both  citizens  and 
metics — i.e.,  resident  persons,  not  citizens,  but  enjoying  an  assured 
position  and  civil  rights — was  a  capital  fact  in  the  onward  march  of 
Athens,  since  it  determined  not  merely  the  extension  of  her  trade,  but 
also  the  pre-eminence  of  her  naval  force— and  thus,  as  a  farther  conse- 
quence, lent  extraordinary  vigour  to  her  democratical  government.  It 
seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  departure  from  the  primitive  temper  of 
Atticism,  which  tended  both  to  cantonal  residence  and  rural  occupation. 
We  have,  therefore,  the  greater  interest  in  noting  the  first  mention  of  it 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Solonian  legislation. 

To  Solon  is  first  owing  the  admission  of  a  power  of  testamentary  bequest 
at  Athens,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  man  had  no  legitimate  children.  Accord- 
ing to  the  pre-existing  custom,  we  may  rather  assume  that  if  a  deceased 
person  left  neither  children  nor  blood  relations,  his  property  descended 
(as  at  Rome)  to  his  gens  and  phratry*. 

1  Xenophon,  De  Vectigalibus,  iii.  2.  manufacturer     engaged     in     politics,     his     party 

*  Thukyd.,  ii.  40  (the  funeral  oration  delivered  opponents  found  enough  of  the  old  sentiment 
by  Periklfts) — *ai  .rb  nivtoOai  ovx  6^o\oy«lv  nvt  remaining  to  turn  it  to  good  account  against  him. 
alcrxpbv  aAA'  ov  6ia4>rvy< iv  ipytf  cuax">v.  _  ♦  This  seems   the  just  meaning  of   the   words, 

*  Herodot.,    ii.    167-177  ;    compare    Xenophon,  iv  r«j>  yivn  rov  TtdvnttOro?  «fi«i  ri  xPVHaTa  *<"  *"fci» 
(Economic.,  iv.  3.  oIkov   xaraiiivtiv,    for    that  early  day  (Plutarch, 

Tbi  unbounded  derision,  however,  which  Aristo-        Solon,  21).     [Bury  (p.  186  note)  thinks  that  Solon 

Ehante  heaps  upon  Kledn  as  a  tanner,  and  upon        merely  legalized  an  existing  usage,  but  see  Abbott, 
lyperboJus  as  a  lamp-maker,  proves  that  if  any        History  of Greece,  part  i.,  p.  42r. — Ed.] 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Solon  forbade  the  sale  of  daughters 
or  sisters  into  slavery  by  fathers  or  brothers,  a  prohibition  which  shows 
how  much  females  had  before  been  looked  upon  as  articles  of  property. 
And  it  would  seem  that  before  his  time  the  violation  of  a  free  woman 
must  have  been  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  for  we  are 
told  that  he  was  the  first  who  enacted  a  penalty  of  100  drachms  against 
the  offender,  and  20  drachms  against  the  seducer  of  a  free  woman1. 
Moreover,  it  is  said  that  he  forbade  a  bride  when  given  in  marriage  to 
carry  with  her  any  personal  ornaments  and  appurtenances,  except  to 
the  extent  of  three  robes  and  certain  matters  of  furniture  not  very  valu- 
able. Solon  farther  imposed  upon  women  several  restraints  in  regard 
to  proceeding  at  the  obsequies  of  deceased  relatives.  He  forbade  profuse 
demonstrations  of  sorrow,  singing  of  composed  dirges,  and  costly  sacri- 
fices and  contributions.  He  limited  strictly  the  quantity  of  meat  and 
drink  admissible  for  the  funeral  banquet,  and  prohibited  nocturnal  exit, 
except  in  a  car  and  with  a  light.  It  appears  that  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome  the  feelings  of  duty  and  affection  on  the  part  of  surviving  relatives 
prompted  them  to  ruinous  expense  in  a  funeral,  as  well  as  to  unmeasured 
effusions  both  of  grief  and  conviviality  ;  and  the  general  necessity  experi- 
enced for  legal  restriction  is  attested  by  the  remark  of  Plutarch,  that 
similar  prohibitions  to  those  enacted  by  Solon  were  likewise  in  force  at 
his  native  town  of  Chaeroneia2. 

Other  penal  enactments  of  Solon  are  yet  to  be  mentioned.  He  forbade 
absolutely  evil-speaking  with  respect  to  the  dead.  He  forbade  it  like- 
wise with  respect  to  the  living,  either  in  a  temple  or  before  judges  or 
archons,  or  at  any  public  festival,  on  pain  of  a  forfeit  of  three  drachms 
to  the  person  aggrieved,  and  two  more  to  the  public  treasury.  How  mild 
the  general  character  of  his  punishments  was,  may  be  judged  by  this  law 
against  foul  language,  not  less  than  by  the  law  before-mentioned  against 
rape.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  offences  were  much  more 
severely  dealt  with  under  the  subsequent  law  of  democratical  Athens. 
The  peremptory  edict  against  speaking  ill  of  a  deceased  person,  though 
doubtless  springing  in  a  great  degree  from  disinterested  repugnance,  is 
traceable  also  in  part  to  that  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  departed  which 
strongly  possessed  the  early  Greek  mind. 

It  seems  generally  that  Solon  determined  by  law  the  outlay  for  the 
public  sacrifices,  though  we  do  not  know  what  were  his  particular  direc- 
tions.    We'  are  told  that  he  reckoned  a  sheep  and  a  medimnus  (of  wheat 

1  According  to  jEschines  (Cont.  Timarch.,  pp.  16-  women,  however,   had  a   tinge   of    Karian    feel- 

78),  the  punishment  enacted  by  Solon  against  the  ing. 

jrpoa-ywyo?,  or  procurer,  in  such  cases  of  seduction  Compare  an  instructive  inscription  recording  a 

was  death.  law  of  the  Greek  city  of  Gambreion  in  ^Eolic  Asia 

1  Plut.,  Solon  20.    The  Solonian  restrictions  on  Minor,  wherein  the  dress,  the  proceedings,  and  the 

the  subject  of  funerals  were  to  a  great  degree  time  of  allowed  mourning,  for  men,  women,  and 

copied  in  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome ;  see  Cicero,  children  who  had  lost  their  relatives,  are  strictly 

De  Legg.,  ii.  23,  24.     He  esteems  it  a  right  thing  prescribed  under    severe   penalties  (Franz,  Fiinf 

to  put  the  rich  and  the  poor  on  a  level  in  respect  Inschriften  und  fiinf  Stiidte  in  Kleinasicn,  Berlin, 

to  funeral  ceremonies.     Plato  follows  an  opposite  1840,  p.  17).     Expensive  ceremonies  in  the  cele- 

idea,  and  limits  the  expense  of  funerals  upon  a  bration  of  marriage  are  forbidden  by  some  of  the 

graduated  scale  according  to  the  census  of  the  old  Scandinavian  laws  (Wilda,  Das  Gildenwesen  im 

deceased  (Legg.,  xii.,  p.  959).  Mittdalter,  p.  18). 

Demosthenes   (Cont.   Makartat.,  p.  1071)   gives  And  we  may  understand  the  motives,  whether 

what  he  calls  the  Solonian  law  on  funerals,  different  we  approve   the  wisdom  or  not,   of  sumptuary 

from  Plutarch  on  several  points.  restrictions  on  these  ceremonies,  when  we  read  the 

Ungovernable    excesses    of    grief    among    the  account  given  by  Colonel  Sleeman  of  the  ruinous 

female  sex  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  Grecian  expenses  incurred  to  this  day  among  the  Hindoos  in 

towns.     See     the     pavucbv     tre'eflos     among     the  the  celebration  of  marriage.    (Rambles  and  Recollec- 

Milesian  women  (Poly«en.,  viii.  63) ;   the  Milesian  tionsof  an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i.,  c.  vi.,  p.  51-53.) 
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or  barley  ?)  as  equivalent,  either  of  them,  to  a  drachm,  and  that  he  also 
prescribed  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  first-rate  oxen  intended  for  solemn 
occasions.  But  it  astonishes  us  to  see  the  large  recompense  which  he 
awarded  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  a  victor  at  the  Olympic  or  Isthmian 
games  :  to  the  former  500  drachms,  equal  to  one  year's  income  of  the 
highest  of  the  four  classes  on  the  census  ;  to  the  latter  100  drachms.  The 
magnitude  of  these  rewards  strikes  us  the  more  when  we  compare  them 
with  the  fines  on  rape  and  evil-speaking.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
remember  both  that  these  Pan-Hellenic  sacred  games  presented  the  chief 
visible  evidence  of  peace  and  sympathy  among  the  numerous  commu- 
nities of  Greece,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Solon,  factitious  reward  was  still 
needful  to  encourage  them.  In  respect  to  land  and  agriculture  Solon 
proclaimed  a  public  reward  of  five  drachms  for  every  wolf  brought  in, 
and  one  drachm  for  every  wolf's  cub  :  the  extent  of  wild  land  has  at  all 
times  been  considerable  in  Attica.  He  also  provided  rules  respecting  the 
use  of  wells  between  neighbours,  and  respecting  the  planting  in  conter- 
minous olive-grounds.  Whether  any  of  these  regulations  continued  in 
operation  during  the  better-known  period  of  Athenian  history  cannot 
be  safely  affirmed. 

In  respect  to  theft,  we  find  it  stated  that  Solon  repealed  the  punishment 
of  death  which  Drako  had  annexed  to  that  crime,  and  enacted,  as  a  penalty, 
compensation  to  an  amount  double  the  value  of  the  property  stolen. 
The  simplicity  of  this  law  perhaps  affords  ground  for  presuming  that  it 
really  does  belong  to  Solon.  But  the  law  which  prevailed  during  the 
time  of  the  orators  respecting  theft  must  have  been  introduced  at  some 
later  period,  since  it  enters  into  distinctions  and  mentions  both  places  and 
forms  of  procedure,  which  we  cannot  reasonably  refer  to  the  forty-sixth 
Olympiad.  The  public  dinners  at  the  Prytaneium,  of  which  the  archons 
and  a  select  few  partook  in  common,  were  also  either  first  established,  or 
perhaps  only  more  strictly  regulated,  by  Solon.  He  ordered  barley-cakes 
for  their  ordinary  meals,  and  wheaten  loaves  for  festival  days,  prescribing 
how  often  each  person  should  dine  at  the  table.  The  honour  of  dining  at 
the  table  of  the  Prytaneium  was  maintained  throughout  as  a  valuable 
reward  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

Among  the  various  laws  of  Solon  there  are  few  which  have  attracted 
more  notice  than  that  which  pronounces  the  man,  who  in  a  sedition  stood 
aloof  and  took  part  with  neither  side,  to  be  dishonoured  and  disfranchised1. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  seems  more  in  the  nature  of  an  emphatic  moral 
denunciation,  or  a  religious  curse,  than  a  legal  sanction  capable  of  being 
formally  applied  in  an  individual  case  and  after  judicial  trial — though  the 
sentence  of  Atimy,  under  the  more  elaborated  Attic  procedure,  was  both 
definite  in  its  penal  consequences  and  also  judicially  delivered.  We 
may,  however,  follow  the  course  of  ideas  under  which  Solon  was  induced 
to  write  this  sentence  on  his  tables,  and  we  may  trace  the  influence  of 
similar  ideas  in  later  Attic  institutions.  It  is  obvious  that  his  denuncia- 
tion is  confined  to  that  special  case  in  which  a  sedition  has  already  broken 
out  :  we  must  suppose  that  Kylon  has  seized  the  Acropolis,  or  that  Peisis- 
tratus,  Megaktes  and  Lykurgus  are  in  arms  at  the  head  of  their  partisans. 
Assuming  these  leaders  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful  men,  which  would  in 
all  probability  be  the  fact,  the  constituted  authority — such  as  Solon  saw 

1  Plutarch,  Solon,  ao,  and  D»  Sent  Numinis  V indicia,  p.  550  ;  Aulus  Gcll.,  ii.  12. 
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before  him  in  Attica,  even  after  his  own  organic  amendments — was  not 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  peace  ;  it  became,  in  fact,  itself  one  of  the 
contending  parties.  Under  such  given  circumstances,  the  sooner  every 
citizen  publicly  declared  his  adherence  to  some  one  of  them,  the  earlier 
this  suspension  of  legal  authority  was  likely  to  terminate.  Nothing  was 
so  mischievous  as  the  indifference  of  the  mass,  or  their  disposition  to  let 
the  combatants  fight  out  the  matter  among  themselves,  and  then  to  submit 
to  the  victor.  Nothing  was  more  likely  to  encourage  aggression  on  the 
part  of  an  ambitious  malcontent  than  the  conviction  that  if  he  could  once 
overpower  the  small  amount  of  physical  force  which  surrounded  the 
archons,  and  exhibit  himself  in  armed  possession  of  the  Prytaneium  or 
the  Acropolis,  he  might  immediately  count  upon  passive  submission  on 
the  part  of  all  the  freemen  without.  Under  the  state  of  feeling  which 
Solon  inculcates,  the  insurgent  leader  would  have  to  calculate  that  every 
man  who  was  not  actively  in  his  favour  would  be  actively  against  him, 
and  this  would  render  his  enterprise  much  more  dangerous.  Indeed,  he 
could  then  never  hope  to  succeed,  except  on  the  double  supposition  of 
extraordinary  popularity  in  his  own  person,  and  widespread  detestation 
of  the  existing  government.  He  would  thus  be  placed  under  the  influence 
of  powerful  deterring  motives  ;  so  that  mere  ambition  would  be  less  likely 
to  seduce  him  into  a  course  which  threatened  nothing  but  ruin,  unless 
under  such  encouragements  from  the  pre-existing  public  opinion  as  to 
make  his  success  a  result  desirable  for  the  community.  Among  the  small 
political  societies  of  Greece — especially  in  the  age  of  Solon,  when  the 
number  of  despots  in  other  parts  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  at  its 
maximum — every  government,  whatever  might  be  its  form,  was  suffi- 
ciently weak  to  make  its  overthrow  a  matter  of  comparative  facility. 
Unless  upon  the  supposition  of  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries — which  would 
render  the  government  a  system  of  naked  force,  and  which  the  Athenian 
lawgiver  would,  of  course,  never  contemplate — there  was  no  other  stay 
for  it  except  a  positive  and  pronounced  feeling  of  attachment  on  the  part 
of  the  mass  of  citizens.  Indifference  on  their  part  would  render  them  a 
prey  to  every  daring  man  of  wealth  who  chose  to  become  a  conspirator. 
That  they  should  be  ready  to  come  forward,  not  only  with  voice  but  with 
arms — and  that  they  should  be  known  beforehand  to  be  so — was  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  every  good  Grecian  government.  It  was  salutary, 
in  preventing  mere  personal  attempts  at  revolution,  and  pacific  in  its 
tendency,  even  where  the  revolution  had  actually  broken  out — because 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  proportion  of  partisans  would  probably 
be  very  unequal,  and  the  inferior  party  would  be  compelled  to  renounce 
their  hopes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  enactment  of  Solon,  the  existing  govern- 
ment is  ranked  merely  as  one  of  the  contending  parties.  The  virtuous 
citizen  is  enjoined,  not  to  come  forward  in  its  support,  but  to  come  for- 
ward at  all  events,  either  for  it  or  against  it.  Positive  and  early  action  is 
all  which  is  prescribed  to  him  as  matter  of  duty.  In  the  age  of  Solon 
there  was  no  political  idea  or  system  yet  current  which  could  be  assumed 
as  an  unquestionable  datum — no  conspicuous  standard  to  which  the 
citizens  could  be  pledged  under  all  circumstances  to  attach  themselves. 
The  option  lay  only  between  a  mitigated  oligarchy  in  possession  and  a 
despot  in  possibility  ;  a  contest  wherein  the  affections  of  the  people  could 
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rarely  be  counted  upon  in  favour  of  the  established  government.  But 
this  neutrality  in  respect  to  the  constitution  was  at  an  end  after  the 
revolution  of  Kleisthen&s,  when  the  idea  of  the  sovereign  people  and  the 
democratical  institutions  became  both  familiar  and  precious  to  every 
individual  citizen.  We  shall  hereafter  find  the  Athenians  binding  them- 
selves by  the  most  sincere  and  solemn  oaths  to  uphold  their  democracy 
against  all  attempts  to  subvert  it ;  we  shall  discover  in  them  a  sentiment 
not  less  positive  and  uncompromising  in  its  direction  than  energetic  in 
its  inspirations.  But  while  we  notice  this  very  important  change  in  their 
character,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  perceive  that  the  wise  precautionary 
recommendation  of  Solon,  to  obviate  sedition  by  an  early  declaration  of 
the  impartial  public  between  two  contending  leaders,  was  not  lost  upon 
them.  Such,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  purpose  of  that  salutary  and  pro- 
tective institution  which  is  called  the  Ostracism.  At  present  I  merely  notice 
its  analogy  with  the  previous  Solonian  law,  and  its  tendency  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  of  terminating  a  fierce  party-feud,  by  artificially  calling 
in  the  votes  of  the  mass  of  impartial  citizens  against  one  or  other  of  the 
leaders — with  this  important  difference,  that  while  Solon  assumed  the 
hostile  parties  to  be  actually  in  arms,  the  ostracism  averted  that 
grave  public  calamity  by  applying  its  remedy  to  the  premonitory 
symptoms  [see  below,  c.  iv.,  Appendix  I.,  §  7. — Ed.]. 

I  have  already  considered,  in  a  previous  chapter1,  the  directions  given 
by  Solon  for  the  more  orderly  recital  of  the  Homeric  poems  ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  contrast  his  reverence  for  the  old  epic  with  the  unqualified 
repugnance  which  he  manifested  towards  Thespis  and  the  drama,  then 
just  nascent,  and  holding  out  little  promise  of  its  subsequent  excellence. 
Tragedy  and  comedy  were  now  beginning  to  be  grafted  on  the  lyric  and 
choric  song.  First  one  actor  was  provided  to  relieve  the  chorus  ;  next 
two  actors  were  introduced  to  sustain  fictitious  characters  and  carry  on 
a  dialogue,  in  such  manner  that  the  songs  of  the  chorus  and  the  inter- 
locution of  the  actors  formed  a  continuous  piece.  Solon,  after  having 
heard  Thespis  acting  (as  all  the  early  composers  did,  both  tragic  and 
comic)  in  his  own  comedy,  asked  him  afterwards  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
pronounce  such  falsehoods  before  so  large  an  audience.  And  when 
Thespis  answered  that  there  was  no  harm  in  saying  and  doing  such  things 
merely  for  amusement,  Solon  indignantly  exclaimed,  striking  the  ground 
with  his  stick,  '  If  once  we  come  to  praise  and  esteem  such  amusement 
as  this,  we  shall  quickly  find  the  effects  of  it  in  our*  daily  transactions.' 
For  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote  it  would  be  rash  to  vouch,  but  we 
may  at  least  treat  it  as  the  protest  of  some  early  philosopher  against  the 
deceptions  of  the  drama  ;  and  it  is  interesting  as  marking  the  incipient 
struggles  of  that  literature  in  which  Athens  afterwards  attained  such  un- 
rivalled excellence. 

It  would  appear  that  all  the  laws  of  Solon  were  proclaimed,  inscribed, 
and  accepted  without  either  discussion  or  resistance.  He  is  said  to  have 
described  them,  not  as  the  best  laws  which  he  could  himself  have  imagined, 
but  as  the  best  which  he  could  have  induced  the  people  to  accept.  He 
gave  them  validity  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  during  which  period2  both 
the  [Council]  collectively  and  the  archons  individually  swore  to  observe 
them  with  fidelity ;  under  penalty,  in  case  of  non-observance,  of  a  golden 

1  Vol.  i.,  pp.  534  ff  (ed.  1862).— Ed.  a  Plutarch,  Solon,  15. 
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statue  as  large  as  life  to  be  erected  at  Delphi.  But  though  the  acceptance 
of  the  laws  was  accomplished  without  difficulty,  it  was  not  found  so 
easy  either  for  the  people  to  understand  and  obey,  or  for  the  framer  to 
explain  them.  Every  day  persons  came  to  Solon  either  with  praise,  or 
criticism,  or  suggestions  of  various  improvements,  or  questions  as  to  the 
construction  of  particular  enactments  ;  until  at  last  he  became  tired  of 
this  endless  process  of  reply  and  vindication,  which  was  seldom  suc- 
cessful either  in  removing  obscurity  or  in  satisfying  complainants.  Fore- 
seeing that  if  he  remained  he  would  be  compelled  to  make  changes,  he 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  countrymen  for  ten  years,  trusting  that 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period  they  would  have  become  accustomed 
to  his  laws.  He  quitted  his  native  city,  in  the  full  certainty  that  his 
laws  would  remain  unrepealed  until  his  return  ;  for  (says  Herodotus) 
'  the  Athenians  could  not  repeal  them,  since  they  were  bound  by  solemn 
oaths  to  observe  them  for  ten  years.  The  unqualified  manner  in  which 
the  historian  here  speaks  of  an  oath,  as  if  it  created  a  sort  of  physical 
necessity  and  shut  out  all  possibility  of  a  contrary  result,  deserves  notice 
as  illustrating  Grecian  sentiment1. 

On  departing  from  Athens,  Solon  first  visited  Egypt,  where  he  com- 
municated largely  with  Psenophis  of  Heliopolis  and  Sonchis  of  Sais, 
Egyptian  priests  who  had  much  to  tell  respecting  their  ancient  history, 
and  from  whom  he  learnt  matters  real  or  pretended,  far  transcending  in 
alleged  antiquity  the  oldest  Grecian  genealogies — especially  the  history 
of  the  vast  submerged  island  of  Atlantis,  and  the  war  which  the  ancestors 
of  the  Athenians  had  successfully  carried  on  against  it  9,000  years  before. 
Solon  is  said  to  have  commenced  an  epic  poem  upon  this  subject,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  finish  it,  and  nothing  of  it  now  remains.  From  Egypt  he 
went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  visited  the  small  town  of  iEpeia,  said  to  have 
been  founded  originally  by  Demophon,  son  of  Theseus,  and  ruled  at  this 
period  by  the  prince  Philokyprus — each  town  in  Cyprus  having  its  own 
petty  prince.  It  was  situated  near  the  river  Klarius  in  a  position  pre- 
cipitous and  secure,  but  inconvenient  and  ill-supplied.  Solon  persuaded 
Philokyprus  to  quit  the  old  site  and  establish  a  new  town  down  in  the 
fertile  plain  beneath.  He  himself  staid  and  became  Oekist  of  the  new 
establishment,  making  all  the  regulations  requisite  for  its  safe  and  pros- 
perous march,  which  was  indeed  so  decisively  manifested,  that  many 
new  settlers  flocked  into  the  new  plantation,  called  by  Philokyprus  Soli, 
in  honour  of  Solon.  To  our  deep  regret,  we  are  not  permitted  to  know 
what  these  regulations  were  ;  but  the  general  fact  is  attested  by  the 
poems  of  Solon  himself,  and  the  lines,  in  which  he  bade  farewell  to  Philo- 
kyprus on  quitting  the  island,  are  yet  before  us.  On  the  dispositions 
of  this  prince  his  poem  bestowed  unqualified  commendation2. 

Besides  his  visit  to  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  a  story  was  also  current  of  his 
having  conversed  with  the  Lydian  king  Croesus  at  Sardis.  The  com- 
munication said  to  have  taken  place  between  them  has  been  woven  by 
Herodotus  into  a  sort  of  moral  tale,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
episodes  in  his  whole  history.  Though  this  tale  has  been  told  and  retold 
as  if  it  were  genuine  history,  yet  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  irreconcilable  with 

1  Herodot.,  i.  29.  One  hundred  years  is  the  term  in  Kilikia,  and  that  he  died  in  Cyprus,  are  not 
stated  by  Plutarch  (Sol.  25).     [A.  P.  vii.  says  100.]  worthy  of  credit  (Diog.  Lacrt.,  i.  51-62).     [Even 

2  Plutarch,  Solon,  26;  Herodot.,  v.  113.  The  the  visit  to  Philokyprus  is  regarded  by  many — e.g. ,. 
statements  of  Diogenes  that  Solon  founded  So\\  Bury,  p,  163 — as  based  on  no  roil  evidence,— Ed.] 
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chronology,  although  very  possibly  Solon  may  at  some  time  or  other  have 
visited  Sardis,  and  seen  Croesus  as  hereditary  prince1. 

But  even  if  no  chronological  objections  existed,  the  moral  purpose 
of  the  tale  is  so  prominent,  and  pervades  it  so  systematically  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  that  these  internal  grounds  are  of  themselves  sufficiently 
strong  to  impeach  its  credibility  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  such  doubts 
happen  to  be  outweighed — which  in  this  case  they  are  not — by  good 
contemporary  testimony.  The  narrative  of  Solon  and  Croesus  can  be 
taken  for  nothing  else  but  an  illustrative  fiction,  borrowed  by  Herodotus 
from  some  philosopher,  and  clothed  in  his  own  peculiar  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, which  on  this  occasion  is  more  decidedly  poetical  than  is  habitual 
with  him.  I  cannot  transcribe,  and  I  hardly  dare  to  abridge  it.  The  vain- 
glorious Croesus,  at  the  summit  of  his  conquests  and  his  riches,  endeavours 
to  win  from  his  visitor  Solon  an  opinion  that  he  is  the  happiest  of  man- 
kind. The  latter,  after  having  twice  preferred  to  him  modest  and  meri- 
torious Grecian  citizens,  at  length  reminds  him  that  his  vast  wealth  and 
power  are  of  a  tenure  too*  precarious  to  serve  as  an  evidence  of  happiness — 
that  the  gods  are  jealous  and  meddlesome,  and  often  make  the  show  of 
happiness  a  mere  prelude  to  extreme  disaster — and  that  no  man's  life 
can  be  called  happy  until  the  whole  of  it  has  been  played  out,  so  that  it 
may  be  seen  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  reverses.  Croesus  treats  this  opinion 
as  absurd,  but  '  a  great  judgment  from  God  fell  upon  him,  after  Solon 
was  departed — probably  (observes  Herodotus)  because  he  fancied  himself 
the  happiest  of  all  men '.  First  he  lost  his  favourite  son  Atys,  a  brave 
and  intelligent  youth  (his  only  other  son  being  dumb).  For  the  Mysians 
of  Olympus,  being  ruined  by  a  destructive  and  formidable  wild  boar 
which  they  were  unable  to  subdue,  applied  for  aid  to  Croesus,  who  sent  to 
the  spot  a  chosen  hunting  force,  and  permitted — though  with  great 
reluctance,  in  consequence  of  an  alarming  dream — that  his  favourite  son 
should  accompany  them.  The  young  prince  was  unintentionally  slain 
by  the  Phrygian  exile  Adrastus,  whom  Croesus  had  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected*. Hardly  had  the  latter  recovered  from  the  anguish  of  this  mis- 
fortune, when  the  rapid  growth  of  Cyrus  and  the  Persian  power  induced 
him  to  go  to  war  with  them,  against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  counsellors. 
After  a  struggle  of  about  three  years  he  was  completely  defeated,  his 
capital,  Sardis,  taken  by  storm,  and  himself  made  prisoner.  Cyrus 
ordered  a  large  pile  to  be  prepared,  and  placed  upon  it  Croesus  in  fetters, 
together  with  fourteen  young  Lydians,  in  the  intention  of  burning  them 
alive,  either  as  a  religious  offering,  or  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  '  or  perhaps 
(says  Herodotus)  to  see  whether  some  of  the  gods  would  not  interfere 
to  rescue  a  man  so  pre-eminently  pious  as  the  king  of  Lydia '.  In  this 
sad  extremity  Croesus  bethought  him  of  the  warning  which  he  had  before 
despised,  and  thrice  pronounced,  with  a  deep  groan,  the  name  of  Solon. 
Cyrus  desired  the  interpreters  to  inquire  whom  he  was  invoking,  and 
learnt  in  reply  the  anecdote  of  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  together  with  the 

1  Plutarch  tells  us  that  several  authors  rejected  Croesus,  the  Phrygian  Adrastus  and  bis  history, 

the  reality   of   this   interview   as   being   chrono-  the  hunting  of  the  mischievous  wild  boar  ou  Mount 

logically  impossible.  Olympus,  the  ultimate  preservation  of  Croesus,  etc., 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  an  illustrative  tale,  in  are  put  together  so  as  to  convey  an  impressive 

which  certain  real  characters — Croesus  and  Solon —  moral  lesson.     The  whole  adventure  of  Adrastus 

and  certain  real  facts — the  great  power  and  sue-  and  the  son  of  Croesus  is  depicted  in  language 

—  ruin  of  the  former  by  the  victorious  arm  of  eminently  beautiful  and  poetical. 


Cyrus— together    with     certain     facts     probably  2  Herod.,  i.  32,  34.  44,  45 

altogether   fictitious,    such    as    the    two   sons   of 
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solemn  memento  which  he  had  offered  to  Croesus  during  more  prosperous 
days,  attesting  the  frail  tenure  of  all  human  greatness.  The  remark  sunk 
deep  into  the  Persian  monarch,  as  a  token  of  what  might  happen  to  him- 
self :  he  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  directed  that  the  pile,  which  had 
already  been  kindled,  should  be  immediately  extinguished.  But  the  orders 
came  too  late.  In  spite  of  the  most  zealous  efforts  of  the  bystanders,  the 
flame  was  found  unquenchable,  and  Croesus  would  still  have  been  burnt, 
had  he  not  implored  with  prayers  and  tears  the  succour  of  Apollo,  to  whose 
Delphian  and  Theban  temples  he  had  given  such  munificent  presents. 
His  prayers  were  heard  ;  the  fair  sky  was  immediately  overcast,  and  a 
profuse  rain  descended,  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  life  of 
Croesus  was  thus  saved,  and  he  became  afterwards  the  confidential  friend 
and  adviser  of  his  conqueror. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  a  narrative  which  Herodotus  has  given  with 
full  development  and  with  impressive  effect.  It  would  have  served  as  a 
show-lecture  to  the  youth  of  Athens  not  less  admirably  than  the  well- 
known  fable  of  the  Choice  of  Herakles,  which  the  philosopher  Prodikus1, 
a  junior  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  delivered  with  so  much  popularity. 
It  illustrates  forcibly  the  religious  and  ethical  ideas  of  antiquity  ;  the 
deep  sense  of  the  jealousy  of  the  gods,  who  would  not  endure  pride  in  any- 
one except  themselves2 ;  the  impossibility  for  any  man  of  realizing  to 
himself  more  than  a  very  moderate  share  of  happiness  ;  the  danger  from 
reactionary  Nemesis,  if  at  any  time  he  had  overpassed  such  limit ;  and 
the  necessity  of  calculations  taking  in  the  whole  of  life,  as  a  basis  for 
rational  comparison  of  different  individuals.  And  it  embodies,  as  a 
practical  consequence  from  these  feelings,  the  often-repeated  protest  of 
moralists  against  vehement  impulses  and  unrestrained  aspirations.  The 
more  valuable  this  narrative  appears,  in  its  illustrative  character,  the 
less  can  we  presume  to  treat  it  as  a  history. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  information  respecting 
events  in  Attica  immediately  after  the  Solonian  laws  and  constitution, 
which  were  promulgated  in  594  B.C.,  so  as  to  understand  better  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  these  changes3.  What  we  next  hear  respecting  Solon  in 
Attica  refers  to  a  period  immediately  preceding  the  first  usurpation  of 
Peisistratus  in  560  B.C.,  and  after  the  return  of  Solon  from  his  long  absence. 
We  are  here  again  introduced  to  the  same  oligarchical  dissensions  as  are 
reported  to  have  prevailed  before  the  Solonian  legislation  :  the  Pedieis, 
or  opulent  proprietors  of  the  plain  round  Athens,  under    Lykurgus,  the 

1  Xenoph.,  Memorab.,  ii.  i,  ax.  be    officially    described    as    anarchy — i.e.,    either 

■  Herodot.,  vii.  10.  there  was  no  archon,  or,  as  in  (3),  an  illegal  archon. 

3  From  the  Atk.  Pol.  (c.  xiii.)  we  are  able  to  Probably  the  whole  story  may  be  reduced  to  the 

supplement  the  above  account,  though  the  new  single  fact  of  Damasias's  archonship.     It  has  been 

information  is  both  partial  and  beset  with  dim-  argued  that  the  solution  described  in  (3)  represents 

cutties.    We  learn  (1)  that,  in  the  fifth  year  (590-  a   compromise   which   was   to   supersede   Solon's 

589)    after    Solon's    archonship,    internal    strife  constitution.     It  is  more  probable,  however,  that 

(o-Tacr^)  became  so  serious  that  no  archon  was  the  archonship    (6    apxu>t>)    was    put   into  com- 

elected  (this  incidentally  shows  that  office  was  still  mission  of  ten  to  avoid  the  domination  of  a  single 

elective)  ;  (2)  that  four  years  later  (586-585)  there  archon  like  Damasias.     The  other  eight  archons 

was  anarchia  ;  and  (3)  that  in  582-580  the  archon  on  this  hypothesis  still  existed. 
Damasias  (illegally)  remained  in  office  for  two  years  It  is  important  to  notice  the  essential  fact  that 

and   two  months,   after  which   he  was   forcibly  immediately  after  Solon's   departure    there  was 

expelled  from  office,  and  ten  archons  were  elected —  strife  between  the  Eupatrids  and  the  agricultura- 

five  Eupatrid,  three  Agroeci,  and  two  Demiurgi.  lists,  which  almost  certainly  proves  that  Solon's 

This  account  leads  up  to  Peisistratus  by  the  simple  removal  of  the  6poi  (boundary-stones)  had  largely 

statement  that  the  city  continued  to  suffer  from  failed  in  its  object.     It  follows  that  the  healthy 

perpetual  strife  between  the  various  factions.  economic  condition  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  crao-is   recurs  every  was  due  mainly  to  Peisistratus  and  Kleisthenes. — 

fourth  year,  and  that  each  of  the  three  cases  would  Ed. 
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Parali  of  the  south  of  Attica,  under  Megakles,  and  the  Diakrii  or  moun- 
taineers of  the  eastern  cantons,  the  poorest  of  the  three  classes,  under 
Peisistratus,  are  in  a  state  of  violent  intestine  dispute.  The  account  of 
Plutarch  represents  Solon  as  returning  to  Athens  during  the  height  of 
this  sedition.  He  was  treated  with  respect  by  all  parties,  but  his  recom- 
mendations were  no  longer  obeyed,  and  he  was  disqualified  by  age  from 
acting  with  effect  in  public.  He  employed  his  best  efforts  to  mitigate 
party  animosities,  and  applied  himself  particularly  to  restrain  the  ambition 
of  Peisistratus,  whose  ulterior  projects  he  quickly  detected. 

The  future  greatness  of  Peisistratus  is  said  to  have  been  first  portended 
by  a  miracle  which  happened,  even  before  his  birth,  to  his  father  Hippo- 
krates  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  realized,  partly  by  his  bravery 
and  conduct,  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  capture  of  Nisaea  from  the 
Megarians 1,  partly  by  his  popularity  of  speech  and  manners,  his  champion- 
ship of  the  poor8,  and  his  ostentatious  disavowal  of  all  selfish  pretensions — 
partly  by  an  artful  mixture  of  stratagem  and  force.  Solon,  after  having 
addressed  fruitless  remonstrances  to  Peisistratus  himself,  publicly 
denounced  his  designs  in  verses  addressed  to  the  people.  The  deception 
whereby  Peisistratus  finally  accomplished  his  design,  is  memorable  in 
Grecian  tradition3.  He  appeared  one  day  in  the  agora  of  Athens  in  his 
chariot  with  a  pair  of  mules  ;  he  had  intentionally  wounded  both  his 
person  and  the  mules,  and  in  this  condition  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
compassion  and  defence  of  the  people,  pretending  that  his  political  enemies 
had  violently  attacked  him.  He  implored  the  people  to  grant  him  a  guard, 
and  at  the  moment  when  their  sympathies  were  freshly  aroused  both  in 
his  favour  and  against  his  supposed  assassins,  Aristo  proposed  formally 
to  the  Ekklesia  (the  pro-bouleutic  Senate  [Council],  being  composed  of 
friends  of  Peisistratus,  had  previously  authorized  the  proposition4)  that 
a  company  of  fifty  club-men  should  be  assigned  as  a  permanent  body- 
guard for  the  defence  of  Peisistratus.  To  this  motion  Solon  opposed  a 
strenuous  resistance6,  but  found  himself  overborne,  and  even  treated  as 
if  he  had  lost  his  senses.  The  poor  were  earnest  in  favour  of  it,  while  the 
rich  were  afraid  to  express  their  dissent ;  and  he  could  only  comfort  him- 
self after  the  fatal  vote  had  been  passed,  by  exclaiming  that  he  was  wiser 
than  the  former  and  more  determined  than  the  latter.  Such  was  one  of 
the  first  known  instances  in  which  this  memorable  stratagem  was  played 
off  against  the  liberty  of  a  Grecian  community6. 

The  unbounded  popular  favour  which  had  procured  the  passing  of  this 
grant  was  still  farther  manifested  by  the  absence  of  all  precautions  to 
prevent  the  limits  of  the  grant  from  being  exceeded.  The  number  of  the 
bodyguard  was  not  long  confined  to  fifty,  and  probably  their  clubs  were 
soon  exchanged  for  sharper  weapons.  Peisistratus  thus  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  mask  and  seize  the  Acropolis.  His  leading 
opponents,  Megakles  and  the  Alkmaeonids,  immediately  fled  the  city, 
and  it  was  left  to  the  venerable  age  and  undaunted  patriotism  of  Solon 
to  stand  forward  almost  alone  in  a  vain  attempt  to  resist  the  usurpation. 
He  publicly  presented  himself  in  the  market-place,  employing  encourage- 

1  See  note  above,  p.  13,  n.  3.— Ed.  »  Plutarch,  Solon,  20,  30  :  Diog.  Laert.,  i.  50,  51  ; 

*  Aristot.,  Politic.,  v.  4,  5  !  Plutarch,  Solon,  29.         Alh.  Pol.,  c.  xiv. 

•Plato,    Republic,    viii.,    p.    565;    [Atk.    Pol.,  «  This  story  is  said  to  be  commemorated  in  the 

c-  xiv.].  *  Stele  of   Aristion,'   a   monument   discovered    it 

♦  Diog.    La«rt.,  i.   49.     [The   name   should   be  Brauron,  which  rapraeatl  ■  ftfure  botdinf  1  long 
Aristion  according  to  Alh.  Pol.,  c.  xiv.— Ed.]  club  standing  l>y  the  side  of  a  tomb.— Ed. 
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ment,  remonstrance  and  reproach,  in  order  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
To  prevent  this  despotism  from  coming  (he  told  them)  would  have  been 
easy  ;  to  shake  it  off  now  was  more  difficult,  yet  at  the  same  time  more 
glorious1.  But  he  spoke  in  vain,  for  all  who  were  not  actually  favourable 
to  Peisistratus  listened  only  to  their  fears,  and  remained  passive  ;  nor  did 
anyone  join  Solon,  when,  as  a  last  appeal,  he  put  on  his  armour  and 
planted  himself  in  military  posture  before  the  door  of  his  house.  '  I 
have  done  my  duty  (he  exclaimed  at  length)  ;  I  have  sustained  to  the 
best  of  my  power  my  country  and  the  laws  ':  and  he  then  renounced  all 
farther  hope  of  opposition,  though  resisting  the  instances  of  his  friends 
that  he  should  flee,  and  returning  for  answer,  when  they  asked  him  on 
what  he  relied  for  protection,  '  On  my  old  age.'  Nor  did  he  even  think 
it  necessary  to  repress  the  inspirations  of  his  Muse.  Some  verses  yet 
remain,  composed  seemingly  at  a  moment  when  the  strong  hand  of  the 
new  despot  had  begun  to  make  itself  sorely  felt,  in  which  he  tells  his 
countrymen — '  If  ye  have  endured  sorrow  from  your  own  baseness  of 
soul,  impute  not  the  fault  of  this  to  the  gods.  Ye  have  yourselves  put 
force  and  dominion  into  the  hands  of  these  men,  and  have  thus  drawn 
upon  yourselves  wretched  slavery.' 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Peisistratus,  whose  conduct  throughout  his 
despotism  was  comparatively  mild,  left  Solon  untouched.  How  long 
this  distinguished  man  survived  the  practical  subversion  of  his  own 
constitution  we  cannot  certainly  determine  ;  but  according  to  the  most 
probable  statement  he  died  during  the  very  next  year,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty. 

We  have  only  to  regret  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  following 
more  in  detail  his  noble  and  exemplary  character.  He  represents  the 
best  tendencies  of  his  age,  combined  with  much  that  is  personally  excel- 
lent ;  the  improved  ethical  sensibility  ;  the  thirst  for  enlarged  knowledge 
and  observation,  not  less  potent  in  old  age  than  in  youth  ;  the  conception 
of  regularized  popular  institutions,  departing  sensibly  from  the  type 
and  spirit  of  the  governments  around  him,  and  calculated  to  found  a  new 
character  in  the  Athenian  people  ;  a  genuine  and  reflecting  sympathy 
with  the  mass  of  the  poor,  anxious  not  merely  to  rescue  them  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  rich,  but  also  to  create  in  them  habits  of  self-relying 
industry  ;  lastly,  during  his  temporary  possession  of  a  power  altogether 
arbitrary,  not  merely  an  absence  of  all  selfish  ambition,  but  a  rare  dis- 
cretion in  seizing  the  mean  between  conflicting  exigencies.  In  reading 
his  poems  we  must  always  recollect  that  what  now  appears  commonplace 
was  once  new,  so  that  to  his  comparatively  unlettered  age  the  social 
pictures  which  he  draws  were  still  fresh,  and  his  exhortations  calculated 
to  live  in  the  memory.  The  poems  composed  on  moral  subjects  generally 
inculcate  a  spirit  of  gentleness  towards  others  and  moderation  in  personal 
objects.  They  represent  the  gods  as  irresistible,  retributive,  favouring 
the  good  and  punishing  the  bad,  though  sometimes  very  tardily.  But 
his  compositions  on  special  and  present  occasions  are  usually  conceived 
in  a  more  vigorous  spirit  ;  denouncing  the  oppressions  of  the  rich  at 
one  time,  and  the  timid  submission  to  Peisistratus  at  another — and  express- 
ing in  emphatic  language  his  own  proud  consciousness  of  having  stood 
forward  as  champion  of  the  mass  of  the  people.     Of  his  early  poems 

1  Plutarch,  Solon,  30  ;  Diogen.  Laert.,  i.  49  ;  Diodor.,  Excerpta,  lib.  vii.-x. 
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hardly  anything  is  preserved.  The  few  lines  remaining  seem  to  manifest 
a  jovial  temperament  which  we  may  well  conceive  to  have  been  overlaid 
by  such  political  difficulties  as  he  had  to  encounter — difficulties  arising 
successively  out  of  the  Megarian  war,  the  Kylonian  sacrilege,  the  public 
despondency  healed  by  Epimenides,  and  the  task  of  arbiter  between  a 
rapacious  oligarchy  and  a  suffering  people.  In  one  of  his  elegies  addressed 
to  Mimnermus,  he  marked  out  the  sixtieth  year  as  the  longest  desirable 
period  of  life,  in  preference  to  the  eightieth  year,  which  that  poet  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  attain1.  But  his  own  life,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
seems  to  have  reached  the  longer  of  the  two  periods  ;  and  not  the  least 
honourable  part  of  it  (the  resistance  to  Peisistratus)  occurs  immediately 
before  his  death. 

There  prevailed  a  story  that  his  ashes  were  collected  and  scattered 
around  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  Plutarch  treats  as  absurd  —  though 
he  tells  us  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  believed  both  by  Aristotle  and  by 
many  other  considerable  men.  It  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  poet  Kra- 
tinus,  who  alluded  to  it  in  one  of  his  comedies,  and  I  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  reject  it2.  The  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Solon  at  Athens  described 
him  as  a  Salaminian  :  he  had  been  the  great  means  of  acquiring  the  island 
for  his  country,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  among  the  new  Athenian 
citizens  who  went  to  settle  there  he  may  have  received  a  lot  of  land  and 
become  enrolled  among  the  Salaminian  demots.  The  dispersion  of  his 
ashes  connecting  him  with  the  island  as  its  Oekist  may  be  construed,  if 
not  as  the  expression  of  a  public  vote,  at  least  as  a  piece  of  affectionate 
vanity  on  the  part  of  his  surviving  friends. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  usurpation  of  Peisistratus 
(560  B.C.),  whose  dynasty  governed  Athens  (with  two  temporary  inter- 
ruptions during  the  life  of  Peisistratus  himself)  for  fifty  years.  The 
history  of  this  despotism,  milder  than  Grecian  despotism  generally,  and 
productive  of  important  consequences  to  Athens,  will  be  reserved  for  a 
succeeding  chapter. 


APPENDIX 

solon's  economic  reforms 

[The  view  taken  above  as  to  the  details  of  the  measure  known  as  the  Seisachtheia 
('  shaking  off  of  burdens  ')  is  not  in  accordance  with  those*of  present-day  scholars. 
The  Ath.  Pol.  (cc.  x.  and  xii.)  has  supplied  new  evidence,  and  other  considerations 
tend  to  modify  Grote's  explanation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  provision  was  that  which  forbade  all  loans  on  the 
security  of  the  person  (itwX&ras  Savdfav  itrl  <rw/ua<n).  This  was  presumably 
retrospective,  otherwise  the  '  freeing  of  the  land  '  from  the  wealthy  holders 
would  have  been  so  far  meaningless.  It  is  also  clear  that  Solon  restored  to  the 
Hektemors  the  land  which  had  been  absorbed  into  the  large  private  r«y»Af. 
So  much  is  clear  from  the  poems  as  quoted  in  the  Ath.  Pol.  Further,  we  learn 
from  the  poems  that  Solon  had  to  deal  with  a  cry  for  yiji  dvdoW/xoj,  and  that 
he  refused  to  grant  laofioiplav. 

But  the  poems  do  not  in  any  way  confirm  the  view  (given  in  Ath.  Pol.)  that 
Solon  cancelled  all  debts.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  this  idea  was  merely  a  mistaken 
inference  from  the  fact  that  the  slaves  were  re-enfranchised. 

1  Solon,    Fragment    22,    ed.   Bcrgk.      Isokrates  (Isokrates,    Or.    xv.,   De    Permutation*,    p.    344  ; 

affirm*    that    Solon    was     the     first    person    to  p.  406  Bck.). 

whom    the   appellation    Sophist    (in    Hit    times  •* »  Plutarch,    Solon,    32;    Kratinus    ap.    Diogen. 

carrying  with  it  so  much   obloquy)   was   applied  Lai-rt.,  i.  6a. 
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The  questions  of  the  Spot  (explained  by  Grote  as  mortgage-pillars)  and  the  Hek- 
temors  having  been  dealt  with  already  in  the  footnotes,  it  remains  to  discuss 
Grote' s  theory  as  to  the  relation  between  the  above  economic  reforms  and  the 
reform  of  the  coinage.  Grote's  criticism  of  Androtion's  somewhat  puerile  theory 
is  valuable,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  fact  is  that  up  to  the  discovery 
of  the  A th.  Pol.  all  historians  were  under  a  complete  misconception  as  to  Solon's 
coinage  reform.  From  the  Ath.  Pol.  (c.  x.  1)  we  learn  that  this  was  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Seisachtheia,  and  directed  solely  to  the  expansion  of  Athenian 
foreign  trade  by  bringing  it  into  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  best  markets 
— i.e.,  Solon  replaced  the  vEginetan  scale  of  weights  and  measures  by  the  Euboeic 
(approximately),  and  perhaps  made  a  similar  change  in  the  coinage.  By  this 
change  Athens  was  enabled  to  leave  the  hostile  and  limited  markets  of 
.fligina  and  Megara,  and  seek  new  trade  with  Chalkis  and  Corinth,  both  in  Euboea, 
among  all  the  Greek  cities  of  the  JEgesm  Sea,  and  also  in  Italy.  Not  only  did 
Athens  thus  enter  upon  a  new  and  productive  commercial  career,  but  she  also 
began  to  come  more  and  more  into  contact  with  the  wider  Greek  world  as  a  whole, 
and  thus  to  prepare  for  her  imperial  destiny  in  the  fifth  century.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Solon's  early  travels  had  shown  him  the  immense  fields  of 
activity  which  awaited  Athens  in  the  Mgean  as  soon  as  she  should  have  freed 
herself  from  a  scale  of  coinage,  etc.,  which  bound  her  to  the  Saronic  Gulf. — Ed.] 


CHAPTER  III  [XXX] 

GRECIAN    AFFAIRS    DURING   THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    PEISISTRATUS    AND 
HIS    SONS    AT    ATHENS 

We  now  arrive  at  what  may  be  called  the  second  period  of  Grecian  history, 
beginning  with  the  rule  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens  and  of  Croesus  in  Lydia. 

fit  has  been  already  stated  that  Peisistratus  made  himself  despot  of 
Athens  in  560  b.c  He  died  in  527  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hippias,  who  was  deposed  and  expelled  in  510  B.C.,  thus  making  an 
entire  space  of  fifty  years  between  the  first  exaltation  of  the  father  and 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  son.  )  These  chronological  points  are  settled 
on  good  evidence.  But  the  thirty- three  years  covered  by  (the  reign  of 
Peisistratus  are  interrupted  by  two  periods  of  exile)  one  of  them  lasting 
not  less  than  ten  years,  the  other  five  years  ;  and  the  exact  place  of  the 
years  of  exile,  being  nowhere  laid  down  upon  authority,  has  been  differ- 
ently determined  by  the  conjectures  of  chronologers 1.  Partly  from  this 
half-known  chronology,  partly  from  a  very  scanty  collection  of  facts, 
the  history  of  the  half-century  now  before  us  can  only  be  given  very  im- 
perfectly. Nor  can  we  wonder  at  our  ignorance,  when  we  find  that  even 
among  the  Athenians  themselves,  only  a  century  afterwards,  statements 
the  most  incorrect  and  contradictory  respecting  the  Peisistratids  were 
in  circulation,  as  Thukydides  distinctly,  and  somewhat  reproachfully, 
acquaints  us. 

More  than  thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
Solonian  Constitution,  whereby  the  annual  Senate  [Council]  of  Four 
Hundred  had  been  created,  and  the  public  assembly  (preceded  in  its 

1  The  Ath.  Pol.  has  a  fairly  elaborate  account  c.  xiv.,  note ;  Bury,  Class.  Rev.,  February,  1895 

of  the  period  contained  in  this  chapter,  and,  among  and  Busolt,  ii.,  2,  p.  258).     It  may  be  mentioned, 

other  details,  gives  the  lengths  of    Peisistratus'  however,   that  some  authorities  {e.g.,   Beloch  in 

three  periods  of  rule  and  his  two  exiles.    The  dates  Rhein.  Mus.,  xlv.,  1890,  pp.  465  ei  seq.,  Meyer, 

given  are,  however,  like  many  others  in  the  treatise,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  ii.,  pp.  772,  773)  are  inclined  to  hold 

self-contradictory.     As  no  certain  solution  has  been  that  the  whole  story  of  alternate  rule  and  exile 

offered  by  the  critics,  and  as  the  discussion  has  a  is  open  to  serious  doubt,  and  that  Peisistratus  may 

Surely  academic  interest,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  perhaps  not  have  experienced  so  many  vicissitudes, 

iscuss  the  matter  (see  J.  E.  Sandys  on  Ath.  Pol.,  —Ed. 
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action  as  well  as  aided  and  regulated  by  this  Senate  [Council])  invested 
with  a  power  of  exacting  responsibility  from  the  magistrates  after  their 
year  of  office.  The  seeds  of  the  subsequent  democracy  had  thus  been 
sown,  and  no  doubt  the  administration  of  the  archons  had  been  practically 
softened  by  it.  Yet  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  democratical  sentiment 
had  yet  been  created.  A  hundred  years  hence  we  shall  find  that  senti- 
ment unanimous  and  potent  among  the  enterprising  masses  of  Athens 
and  Peiraeus,  and  shall  be  called  upon  to  listen  to  loud  complaints  of  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  '  that  angry,  waspish,  intractable  little  old  man, 
Demus  of  Pnyx  ' — so  Aristophanes *  calls  the  Athenian  people  to  their 
faces,  with  a  freedom  which  shows  that  he  at  least  counted  on  their  good 
temper.  /But  between  560-510  b.c.  the  people  are  as  passive  in  respect 
to  political  rights  and  securities  as  the  most  strenuous  enemy  of  democracy 
could  desire,  and  the  government  is  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  by 
bargains  and  cross-changes  between  two  or  three  powerful  men2,  at  the 
head  of  partisans  who  echo  their  voices,  espouse  their  personal  quarrels, 
and  draw  the  sword  at  their  command,  j}  It  was  this  ancient  constitution — 
Athens  as  it  stood  before  the  Athenian  democracy — which  the  Macedonian 
Antipater  professed  to  restore  in  322  B.C.,  when  he  caused  the  majority  of 
the  poorer  citizens  to  be  excluded  altogether  from  the  political  franchise 3. 
By  the  stratagem  recounted  in  a  former  chapter,  Peisistratus  had 
obtained  from  the  public  assembly  a  guard  which  he  had  employed  to 
acquire  forcible  possession  of  the  Acropolis.  He  thus  (became  master  of 
the  administration  ;  but  he  employed  his  power  honourably  and  well, 
not-disturbing  the  existing  forms  farther  than  was  necessary  to  ensure 
to  himself  full  mastery )  Nevertheless  we  may  see  by  the  verses  of  Solon* 
(the  only  contemporary  evidence  which  we  possess),  that<Jhe  prevalent 
sentiment  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  recent  proceeding,  and  that 
there  was  in  many  minds  a  strong  feeling  both  of  terror  and  aversion, 
which  presently  manifested  itself  in  the  armed  coalition  of  his  two  rivals 
— Megakles  at  the  head  of  the  Parali  or  inhabitants  of  the  sea-board,  and 
Lykurgus  at  the  head  of  those  in  the  neighbouring  plain. )  As  the  con- 
junction of  the  two  formed  a  force  too  powerful  for  Peisistratus  to  with- 
stand, he  was  driven  into  exile,  after  no  long  possession  of  his  despotism. 
But  the  time  came  (how  soon  we  cannot  tell6)  when  the  two  rivals  who  had 
expelled  him  quarrelled.  ^MegaklSs  made  propositions  to  Peisistratus, 
inviting  him  to  resume  the  sovereignty,  promising  his  own  aid,  and 
stipulating  that  Peisistratus  should  marry  his  daughter.^  The  conditions 
being  accepted,  a  plan  was  laid  between  the  two  new  allies  for  carrying 
them  into  effect,  by  a  novel  stratagem — since  the  simulated  wounds  and 
pretence  of  personal  danger  were  not  likely  to  be  played  off  a  second  time 
with  success.  The  two  conspirators  clothed  a  stately  woman,  six  feet 
high,  named  Phye,  in  the  panoply  and  costume  of  Athene,  surrounded 
her  with  the  processional  accompaniments  belonging  to  the  goddess,  and 
placed  her  in  a  chariot  with  Peisistratus  by  her  side.     In  this  guise  the 

1       'Aypoixoc  o(tyr\v,  levator pii>£,  axpdxoAo?  the    Alkmxoiiids    and    Peisistratus.     His    severe 

Aijmos  rievKiriTf,  6v<tko\oi>  ytpouriov.  remarks  in    that    treatise,   however,    tend   almost 

Aristoph.,  Equit.,  41.  always  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  weaken  the 

I  Deed  hardly  mention  that  the  Pnyx  »a,  the       CT?HS  °hf  pLtJlfT,, 
pUee  in  which  the  Athenian  puhhc  allies  were  '.  «j£ *£**,«  ^  , 

*  Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malign.,  c.  15,  p.  858)  K*  *«  ^*^ov»aT*  Avypa  hi  i>n*T<pr)v  «a*0T>jTa, 

is  angry  with  Herodotus  for  imparting  so  petty  Mrjri  fools  rovrwv  yLolpav  ina^^iptrt ,  etc. 

and  personal  a  character  to  the  dissensions  between  *  Atk.  Pol.  says  eleven  years.— Ed. 
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exiled  despot  and  his  adherents  approached  the  city  and  drove  up  to  the 
Acropolis,  preceded  by  heralds,  who  cried  aloud  to  the  people — '  Athenians, 
receive  ye  cordially  Peisistratus,  whom  Athene  has  honoured  above  all 
other  men,  and  is  now  bringing  back  into  her  own  Acropolis.'  The 
people  in  the  city  received  the  reputed  goddess  with  implicit  belief  and 
demonstrations  of  worship,  while  among  the  country  cantons  the  report 
quickly  spread  that  Athene  had  appeared  in  person  to  restore  Peisistratus, 
who  thus  found  himself,  without  even  a  show  of  resistance,  in  possession 
of  the  Acropolis  and  of  the  government.  His  own  party,  united  with 
that  of  Megakles,  were  powerful  enough  to  maintain  him,  when  he  had  onct 
acquired  possession.  And  probably  all,  except  the  leaders,  sincerely  believed 
in  the  epiphany  of  the  goddess,  which  came  to  be  divulged  as  having 
been  a  deception,  only  after  Peisistratus  and  Megakles  had  quarrelled1. 

The  daughter  of  Megakles,  according  to  agreement,  quickly  became 
the  wife  of  Peisistratus,  but  she  bore  him  no  children.  It  became  known 
that  her  husband,  having  already  adult  sons  by  a  former  marriage,  and 
considering  that  the  Kylonian  curse  rested  upon  all  the  Alkmaeonid 
family,  did  not  intend  that  she  should  become  a  mother.  (MegakldsNwas 
so  incensed  at  this  behaviour,  that  he  not  only  frenouncea  his  alliance 
with  Peisistratus,)  but  %ren  /made  his  peace  with  the  third  party,  the 
adherents  of  Lykurgus,\and  assumed  so  menacing  an  attitude,  that  the 
despot  was  obliged  to  <Jvacuate  Attica.  (  /rTe^retired  to  Eretria2  in  Euboea, 

1  Herodot.,  i.  60  ;  [Ath.  Pol.,  c.  xiv.  ad  fin].    A  Istrus  (one  of  the  Atthido-graphers  of  the  third 


statement  (Athenaeus,  xiii.,  p.  609)  represents  Phye 
to  have  become  afterwards  the  wife  of  Hipparchus. 

Of  this  remarkable  story,  not  the  least  remark- 
able part  is  the  criticism  with  which  Herodotus 
himself  accompanies  it.  He  treats  it  as  a  proceed- 
ing infinitely  silly  ;  he  cannot  conceive  how  Greeks, 
so  much  superior  to  barbarians — and  even 
Athenians,  the  cleverest  of  all  the  Greeks — could 
have  fallen  into  such  a  trap.  To  him  the  story  was 
told  as  a  deception  from  the  beginning,  and  he  did 
not  perhaps  take  pains  to  put  himself  into  the  state 
of  feeling  of  those  original  spectators  who  saw  the 
chariot  approach  without  any  warning  or  precon- 
ceived suspicion.  But  even  allowing  for  this,  his 
criticism  brings  to  our  view  the  alteration  and 
enlargement  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Greek 
mind  during  the  century  between  Peisistratus  and 
Perikles.  Doubtless  neither  the  latter  nor  any  of 
his  contemporaries  could  have  succeeded  in  a 
similar  trick. 

The  fact,  and  the  criticism  upon  it,  now  before 
us,  are  illustrated  by  an  analogous  case  re- 
counted in  a  previous  chapter  [Full  Text,  vol.  ii., 
c.  viii.].  Nearly  at  the  same  period  as  this 
stratagem  of  Peisistratus,  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  Argeians  agreed  to  decide,  by  a  combat  of 
three  hundred  select  champions,  the  dispute 
between  them  as  to  the  territory  of  Kynuria.  The 
combat  actually  took  place,  and  the  heroism  of 
Othryades,  sole  Spartan  survivor,  has  been  already 
recounted.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (shortly  after  or  near  upon  the  period 
when  we  may  conceive  the  history  of  Herodotus  to 
have  been  finished)  the  Argeians,  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Lacedaemon,  introduced  as  a  clause 
into  it  the  liberty  of  reviving  their  pretensions  to 
Kynuria,  and  of  again  deciding  the  dispute  by  a 
combat  of  select  champions.  To  the  Lacedae- 
monians of  that  time  this  appeared  extreme  folly 
— the  very  proceeding  which  had  been  actually 
resorted  to  a  century  before.  Here  is  another  case, 
in  which  the  change  in  the  point  of  view,  and  the 
increased  positive  tendencies  in  the  Greek  mind, 
are  brought  to  our  notice  not  less  forcibly  than  by 
the  criticism  of  Herodotus  upon  Pny6- Athene. 


century  b.c)  and  Antikles  published  books  re- 
specting the  personal  manifestations  or  epiphanies 
of  the  gods — 'AjtoAAwvo?  iirufHuvelai  :  see  Istrus, 
Fragment.,  33-37  ed.  Didot.  If  Peisistratus  and 
Megakles  had  never  quarrelled  their  joint  stratagem 
might  have  continued  to  pass  for  a  genuine  epi- 
phany, and  might  have  been  included  as  such  in 
the  work  of  Istrus.  I  will  add,  that  the  real 
presence  of  the  gods,  at  the  festivals  celebrated  in 
their  honour,  was  an  idea  continually  brought 
before  the  minds  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Athenians  fully  believed  the  epiphany  of 
the  god  Pan  to  PheidippidSs  the  courier  on  his 
march  to  Sparta  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Mara- 
th6n  (Herodot.,  vi.  105),  and  even  Herodotus  him- 
self does  not  controvert  it,  though  he  relaxes  the 
positive  character  of  history  so  far  as  to  add — '  as 
Pheidippidfe  himself  said  and  recounted  publicly 
to  the  Athenians'.  Hisi  nformants  in  this  case 
were  doubtless  sincere  believers,  whereas,  in  the 
case  of  Phy6,  the  story  was  told  to  him  at  first  as  a 
fabrication. 

At  Gela  in  Sicily,  seemingly  not  long  before  this 
restoration  of  Peisistratus,  TSlines  (ancestor  of  the 
despot  Gelon)  had  brought  back  some  exiles  to 
Gela,  '  without  any  armed  force,  but  merely 
through  the  sacred  ceremonies  and  appurtenances 
of  the  subterranean  goddesses '  (Herodot.,  vii.  153). 
Herodotus  does  not  tell  us  the  details  which  he  had 
heard  of  the  manner  in  which  this  restoration  at  Gela 
was  brought  about ;  but  his  general  language  inti- 
mates that  they  were  remarkable  details,  and  they 
might  have  illustrated  the  story  of  Phye-Athene. 

[It  has  been  suggested  with  some  plausibility  that 
the  whole  Phyfe  episode  was  a  later  invention  which 
originated  in  a  plastic  representation  of  the  return 
of  Peisistratus,  in  which  the  goddess  Athene,  as  it 
were  officially,  accompanied  Peisistratus  into  the 
city  (see  Stein,  Herodotus,  i.  60). — Ed.] 

"  According  to  the  Ath.  Pol.  (c.  xv.)  Peisistratus 
settled  first  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf  at  a  place  called 
Rhaekelus,  subsequently  crossed  the  isthmus  to 
the  district  round  Pangaeum,  and  thence  to  Eretria, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  eleventh  year  after  his 
expulsion. — Ed. 
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where  he  remained  no  less  than  ten  years,  employed  in  making  preparations 
for  a  forcible  return,  and  exercising,  even  while  in  exile,  a  degree  of  influence 
much  exceeding  that  of  a  private  mant  He  not  only  lent  valuable  aid  to 
Lygdamis  of  Naxos1  in  constituting  himself  despot  of  that  island,  but 
possessed,  we  know  not  how,  the  means  of  rendering  important  service 
to  different  cities,  Thebes  in  particular.  They  repaid  him  by  large  con- 
tributions of  money  to  aid  in  his  re-establishment :  mercenaries  were  hired 
from  Argos,  and  the  Naxian  Lygdamis  came  himself  both  with  money  and 
with  troops.  Thus  eg^uippfid  andLajded,  Peisistratus  landed  at  Marathon 
in  Attica.  How  the  Athenian  government  had  been  conducted  during 
his  ten  years'  absence,  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  leaders  of  it  permitted 
him  to  remain  undisturbed  at  Marathon,  and  to  assemble  his  partisans 
both  from  the  city  and  from  the  country.  It  was  not  until  he  broke  up 
from  Marathon  and  had  reached  Pallene  on  his  way  to  Athens,  that  they 
took  the  field  against  him.  Moreover,  their  conduct,  even  when  the  two 
armies  were  near  together,  must  have  been  either  extremely  negligent  or 
corrupt ;  for  Peisistratus  found  means  to  attack  them  unprepared,  routing 
their  forces  almost  without  resistance.  In  fact,  the  proceedings  have 
altogether  the  air  of  a  concerted  betrayal.  For  the  defeated  troops, 
though  unpursued,  are  said  to  have  dispersed  and  returned  to  their  homes 
forthwith,  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  Peisistratus,  who  marched 
on  to  Athens,  and  found  himself  a  third  time  ruler  2. 

(On  this  third  successful  entry  he  took  vigorous  precautions  for  render- 
ing his  seat  permanent.)  The  Alkmaeonidae  and  their  immediate  partisans 
retired  into  exile  :  but  he  seized  the  children  of  those  who  remained 
and  whose  sentiments  he  suspected,  as  hostages  for  the  behaviour  of  then- 
parents,  and  placed  them  in  Naxos  under  the  care  of  Lygdamis.  More- 
over, he  provided  himself  with  a  powerful  body  of  Thracian  mercenaries, 
paid  by  taxes  levied  upon  the  people3:  and  he  was  careful  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  gods  by  a  purification  of  the  sacred  island  of  Delos. 
All  the  dead  bodies  which  had  been  buried  within  sight  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  were  exhumed  and  reinterred  farther  off.  At  this  time  the  Delian 
festival — attended  by  the  Asiatic  Ionians  and  the  islanders,  and  with 
winch  Athens  was  of  course  peculiarly  connected — must  have  been 
beginning  to  decline  from  its  pristine  magnificence  ;  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  continental  Ionic  cities  by  Cyrus  had  been  already  achieved,  and 
the  power  of  Samos,  though  increased  under  the  despot  Polykrates, 
seems  to  have  increased  at  the  expense  and  to  the  rum  of  the  smaller  Ionic 
islands.  Partly  from  the  same  feelings  which  led  to  the  purification  of 
Delos,  partly  as  an  act  of  party  revenge,  Peisistratus  caused  the  houses 
of  the  Alkmaeonids  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased  members  of  that  family  to  be  disinterred  and  cast  out  of  the 
country4. 
(This  third  and  last  period  of  the  rule  of  Peisistratus  lasted  several  years, 

1  About  Lygdamis,  see  Ath.  Pol.,  c.  15. — Ed.  them  go  home  and  leave  him  to  manage  their 

3  Herodot.,  i.  63.     The  Ath.  Pol.  (loc.  cit.)  says  affairs.     If  the  story  is  true,  and  if  Peisistratus  had 

that  on  bis  second  return  Peisistratus,  presumably  good  reason  for  the  step  he  took,  it  is  almost  in* 

finding  that  his  popularity  was  uncertain,  arranged  credible   that   the  Athenians   should   have  again 

a  review  of  the  armed  citizens  in  the  Theseum,  and  permitted  themselves  to  be  so  easily  duped.     In 

addressed  them  intentionally  in  a  voice  which  they  spite  of  Grotc's    skilful  argument  (above,  p.  47, 

could  not  all  hear.     On  their  protesting,  he  bade  note),  the  three  stories  of  Peisistratus's  coups  d'rtat 

them  move  to  the  gate  of  the  Acropolis,  and  while  bear  all  the  signs  of  that  romantic  fiction  which 

be  further  addressed  them  his  agents  secured  their  even  at  a  later  date  collects  round  the  names  of 

arms,  which  they  had  Ifft  in  the  Theseum.     Pcisis-  famous  men. — Ed.                  '  Herodot.,  i.  64. 

tratus  then  told  them  of  his  stratagem,  and  bade  4  Isokrates,  Or.,  xvi.,  De  Bigis,  c.  351. 
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until  his  death  in  527  b.c)  It  is  said  to.have.been  so  mild  in  its  character, 
that  he  once  even  suffered  himself  to  be  cited  for  trial  before  the  Senate 
of  Areopagus1  ;  yet,  as  we  know  that  he  had  to  maintain  a  large  body  of 
Thracian  mercenaries  out  of  the  funds  of  the  people,  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  construe  this  eulogium  comparatively  rather  than  positively.  Thuky- 
didSs  affirms  that  both  he  and  his  sons  governed  in  a  wise  and  virtuous 
spirit,  levying  from  the  people  only  an  income-tax  of  5  per  cent.2.  This 
is  high  praise  coming  from  such  an  authority,  though  it  seems  that  we 
ought  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  circumstance  of  ThukydidSs  being 
connected  by  descent  with  the  Peisistratid  family3.  The  judgment  of 
Herodotus  is  also  very  favourable  respecting  Peisistratus  ;  that  of  Aris- 
totle favourable,  yet  qualified,  since  he  includes  these  despots  among  the 
list  of  those  who  undertook  public  and  sacred  works  with  the  deliberate 
view  of  impoverishing  as  well  as  of  occupying  their  subjects.  This  suppo- 
sition is  countenanced  by  the  prodigious  scale  upon  which  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens  was  begun  by  Peisistratus — a  scale  much  exceed- 
ing either  the  Parthenon  or  the  temple  of  Athene*  Polias  ;  both  of  which, 
nevertheless,  were  erected  in  later  times,  when  the  means  of  Athens  were 
decidedly  larger4  and  her  disposition  to  demonstrative  piety  certainly 
no  way  diminished.  It  was  left  by  him  unfinished,  nor  was  it  ever  com-' 
pleted  until  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian  undertook  the  task.  More- 
over, Peisistratus  introduced  the  greater  Panathenaic  festival,  solemnized 
every  four  years,  in  the  third  Olympio  year  :  the  annual  Panathenaic 
festival,  henceforward  called  the  Lesser,  was  still  continued5. 

I  have  already  noticed,  at  considerable  length,  the  care  which  he  bestowed 
in  procuring  full  and  correct  copies  of  the  Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  in 
improving  the  recitation  of  them  at  the  Panathenaic  festival — a  proceeding 
for  which  we  owe  him  much  gratitude,  but  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
erroneously  interpreted  by  various  critics.  He  probably  also  collected  the 
works  of  other  poets — called  by  Aulus  Gellius6,  in  language  not  well 

1  Ath.  Pol.  (c.  xv.,  8)  says  the  charge  was  one  of  Here  in  the  complete  edition  follows  a  note  in 
.murder,  and  that  the  accuser  was  so  terrified  that  he        which  Grote  seeks  to  refute  Thirlwall's  theory, 

did  not  proceed  with  the  case.  Surely  it  is  at  least  as  based  on  Herod.,  i.  64,  that  Peisistratus  possessed 

logical  to  infer  from  this  that  Peisistratus  had  some  estates  in  the  Strymon.    The  statement  of  the 

suspicion  that  the  issue  would  be  thus  favourable  to  Ath.  Pol.  (p.  47,  note)  that  Peisistratus  spent  part 

him.     If  we  credit  him  with  the  diplomatic  genius  of  his  exile  accumulating  resources  of  men  and 

which  the  common  accounts  presume,  it  is  surely  money  in  '  the  places  about  Pangaeum '  at  least 

ungenerous  to  accuse  him  in  this  case  of  a  disin-  proves  that  the  author  of  the  Ath.  Pol.  saw  no 

terested  anxiety  to  let  the  law  take  its  course. — Ed.  reason  to  discredit  the  statement  of  Herodotus. 

2  For  the  statement  of  Boeckh,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  The  eager  haste  with  which  after  the  Persian  War 
Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  Peisistratus  had  levied  a  tithe  the  Athenians  directed  their  energies  to  driving  the 
or  tax  of  10  per  cent.,  and  that  his  sons  reduced  it  Persian  governor  from  Eion  and  the  Strymon 
to  the  half,  I  find  no  sufficient  warrant :  certainly  valley  seems  to  suggest  that  they  were  endeavour- 
the  spurious  letter  of  Peisistratus  to  Solon  in  ing  to  recover  a  possession  of  proved  value  (Thuk., 
Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  53)  ought  not  to  be  considered  i.  98). — Ed.] 

as  proving  anything.  »  Hermippus  {ap.  Marcellin.,  Vit.  Thukyd.,  p.  ix.), 

|The  Ath.  Pol.  (c.  xvi.,  4)  definitely  states  that  and  the  Scholiast  on  Thukyd.,  i.  20,  affirm  that 

Peisistratus  imposed  a  tax  of  10  per  cent.,  which  Thukydides  was  connected  by  relationship  with 

he  was  able  to  collect  owing  to  the  prosperity  and  the   Peisistratidae.     His  manner   of   speaking   of 

contentment  which  followed  his  administration  (so  them  certainly  lends  countenance  to  the  asser- 

Zenob.,  4,  76,  speaks  of  a  tithe  on  farmers).     It  is  tion  ;  not  merely  as  he  twice  notices  their  history, 

suggested  by  Bury  (p.  195)  that  this  tax  was  an  once  briefly  (i.  20)  and  again  at  considerable  length 

old  impost  continued  by  Peisistratus,  and  that  (vi.  54-59),  though  it  does  not  lie  within  the  direct 

either  he  or  his  sons  reduced  it   to   5   per  cent.  compass  of  his  period — but  also  as  he  so  emphati- 

(this    would    soften    the    contradiction    between  cally  announces  his  own  personal  knowledge  of 

Thuk.,  vi.  54,  and  Ath.  Pol.).    The  real  interest  their  family  relations  (vi.  55). 

of  this  tax  is  that  it  proves  conclusively  that  Solon  4  Aristot.,  Politic.,  v.  9,  4  ;  Dikaearchus,  Vita 

could  not  have  introduced  a  sliding-scale  income-  Gratia,    pp.    140-166,    ed.    Fuhr ;     Pausan.,    i. 

tax.     Peisistratus,  whose  whole  aim  was  to  con-  18,  8. 

ciliate  his  friends,  the  poorer  classes,  would  have  5  For  a  further  estimate  of  Peisistratus's  services 

been  the  last  to  revert  from  a  democratic  system  to  religion  and  art,  and  of  his  rule  in  general,  see 

to  one  under  which  all  citizens  paid  at  an  equal  Appendix  to  this  chapter. — Ed. 

rate  (see  above,  p.  22,  note).  6  Aul.  Gell.,  N.  A.,  vi.  17. 

4 
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suited  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  a  library  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The 
service  which  he  thus  rendered  must  have  been  highly  valuable  at  a  time 
when  writing  and  reading  were  not  widely  extended.  His  son  Hipparchus 
followed  up  the  same  taste,  taking  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  the  day"1 — Simonides,  Anakreon,  and  Lasus  ;  not  to 
mention  the  Athenian  mystic  Onomakritus,  who  though  not  pretending 
to  the  gift  of  prophecy  himself,  passed  for  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  various  prophecies  ascribed  to  the  ancient  name  of  Musaeus.  The 
Peisistratids,  well  versed  in  these  prophecies,  set  great  value  upon  them, 
and  guarded  their  integrity  so  carefully,  that  Onomakritus,  being  detected 
on  one  occasion  in  the  act  of  interpolating  them,  was  banished  by  Hip- 
parchus in  consequence2.  The  statues  of  Hermes,  erected  by  this  prince 
or  by  his  personal  friends  in  various  parts  of  Attica3,  and  inscribed  with 
short  moral  sentences,  are  extolled  by  the  author  of  the  Platonic  dialogue 
called  Hipparchus,  with  an  exaggeration  which  approaches  to  irony.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that\x>th  the  sons  of  Peisistratus^  as  well  as  himself, 
^were  exact  in  fulfilling  the  religious  obligations  of  the  State,  and  orna- 
mented the  city  in  several  ways,  especially  the  public  fountain  Kallir- 
rhoe.  \(*They  are  said  to  have  maintained  the  pre-existing  forms  of  law 
■and  justice,  merely  taking  care  always  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
idherents  in  the  effective  offices  of  state,  and  in  the  full  reality  of  power. 
They  were,  moreover,  modest  and  popular  in  their  personal  demeanour, 
and  charitable  to  the  poor  ;  yet  one  striking  example  occurs  of  unscrupulous 
enmity,  in  their  murder  of  Kimon  by  night  through  the  agency  of  hired 
assassins4.^  There  is  good  reason,  however,  for  believing  that  the  govern- 
ment both  of  Peisistratus  and  of  his  sons  was  in  practice  generally  mild 
until  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus  by  the  hands  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  after  which  event  the  surviving  Hippias  became  alarmed, 
cruel,  and  oppressive  during  his  last  four  years.  Hence  the  harshness 
of  this  concluding  period  left  upon  the  Athenian  mind5  that  profound  and 
imperishable  hatred  against  the  dynasty  generally,  which  Thukydides 
reluctantly  admits,  labouring  to  show  that  it  was  not  deserved  by  Peisis- 
tratus, nor  at  first  by  Hippias. 

Peisistratus  left  three  legitimate  sons — Hippias,  Hipparchus,  and 
Thessalus*.  The  general  belief  at  Athens  among  the  contemporaries  of 
Thukydides  was,  that  Hipparchus  was  the  eldest  of  the  three,  and  had 
succeeded  him.  Yet  the  historian  emphatically  pronounces  this  to  be  a 
mistake,  and  certifies  upon  his  own  responsibility  that -Hippias  was  both 

1  Herodot.,  viL  6 ;  Pseudo-Plato,  Hipparchus,  may  perhaps  partly  account  for  his  apparently 
p.  229.  undiplomatic   conduct   towards   the  daughter   of 

2  Herodot.,  v.  93  ;  vii.  6.  'OvofidicpiTov,  xpyvp-o-  Megakles.  By  Timonassa,  whose  former  husband 
XoyoiKai  lut&i-n\v  tu>v  xp^Tp.o>vri>v}AovaaLov.  See  was  Archinus  of  the  house  of  Kypselus,  Peisis- 
Pausan.,  i.  22,  7.  Compare,  about  the  literary  tratus  became  connected  not  only  with  Argos,  but 
tendencies  of  the  Peisistratids,  Nitzsch,  De  Historui  also  with  the  old  tyrant  family  of  Corinth.  The 
Homeri,  ch.  30,  p.  168.  Ath.  Pol.  adds  that  Hegesistratus  was  known  also 

»  Philocbor.,  Frag.,  69,  ed.  Didot ;  Plato,  Hip-  as  Thessalus,  but  Thukydides  calls  Thessalus  legiti- 

parch.,  p.  230.  mate,  while  Herodotus  says  that  Hegesistratus  was 

4  Herodot.,  vi.  38-103  ;  Theopomp.,  ap.  Athens.,  a  bastard  ;  and,  again,  that  he  was  in  command  at 

xii.,  p.  533.  Sigeium,  while  Thukydides  says   that   Thessalus 

»  Thukyd.,  vi.  53  ;  Pseudo-Plato,  Hipparch.,  p.  remained  at  Athens.     The  point  is  as  difficult  as 

230  ;  Pausan.,  i.  23,  1.  it  is  unimportant ;  what  is  valuable  is  that  the 

«  Ath.  Pol.  (c.  xvii.  3)  states  that  Hippias  and  Ath.  Pol.  definitely  states  (c.  xviii.)  that  Hippias 
Hipparchus  were  the  sons  of  Peisistratus's  early  was  both  older  than  Hipparchus  and  steadier  and 
marriage,  prior  to  his  tyranny,  while  Iophon  and  more  capable  politically,  and  that  he,  therefore, 
Hegesistratus  were  the  sons  of  an  Argive  woman,  ruled  the  city.  Hipparchus  is  described  as  having 
Timonassa,  whom  he  married  either  in  his  first  the '  artistic  '  temperament,  frivolous,  and  pleasure- 
exile  or  'when  he  was  in  power'.  The  fact  that  loving,  while  Thessalus — greatly  their  junior  is 
the  first  two  were  already  g-owing  up  at  the  time  an  uncouth  and  insolent  fellow.—  Ud. 
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eldest  son  and  successor.  Such  an  assurance  from  him,  fortified  by 
certain  reasons  in  themselves  not  very  conclusive,  is  sufficient  ground  for 
our  belief — the  more  so  as  Herodotus  countenances  the  same  version  ; 
but  we  are  surprised  at  such  a  degree  of  historical  carelessness  in  the 
Athenian  public,  and  seemingly  even  in  Plato1,  about  a  matter  both 
interesting  and  comparatively  recent.  In  order  to  abate  this  surprise, 
and  to  explain  how  the  name  of  Hipparchus  came  to  supplant  that  of 
Hippias  in  the  popular  talk,  Thukydides  recounts  the  memorable  story  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton. 

Of  these  two  Athenian  citizens2,  both  belonging  to  the  ancient  gens 
called  Gephyraei,  the  former  was  a  beautiful  youth,  attached  to  the  latter, 
by  a  mutual  friendship  and  devoted  intimacy  which  Grecian  manners  didoX?i^e< 
not  condemn.  Hipparchus  made  repeated  propositions  to  Harmodius, 
which  were  repelled,  but  which,  on  becoming  known  to  Aristogeiton, 
excited  both  his  jealousy  and  his  fears  lest  the  disappointed  suitor  should 
employ  force — fears  justified  by  the  proceedings  not  unusual  with  Grecian 
despots,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  legal  protection  against  outrage  from 
such  a  quarter.  Under  these  feelings,  he  began  to  look  about,  in  the  best 
way  that  he  could,  for  some  means  of  putting  down  the  despotism.  Mean- 
while Hipparchus,  though  not  entertaining  any  designs  of  violence,  was 
so  incensed  at  the  refusal  of  Harmodius,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied 
without  doing  something  to  insult  or  humiliate  him.  In  order  to  conceal 
the  motive  from  which  the  insult  really  proceeded,  he  offered  it,  not 
directly  to  Harmodius,  but  to  his  sister.  He  caused  this  young  maiden  to 
be  one  day  summoned  to  take  her  station  in  a  religious  procession  as  one 
of  the  Kanephorae  or  basket-carriers,  according  to  the  practice  usual  at 
Athens.  But  when  she  arrived  at  the  place  where  her  fellow-maidens  were 
assembled,  she  was  dismissed  with  scorn  as  unworthy  of  so  respectable  a 
function,  and  the  summons  addressed  to  her  was  disavowed. 

An  insult  thus  publicly  offered  filled  Harmodius  with  indignation,  and 
still  farther  exasperated  the  feelings  of  Aristogeiton.  Both  of  them  resolv- 
ing at  all  hazards  to  put  an  end  to  the  despotism,  concerted  means  for 
aggression  with  a  few  select  associates.  They  awaited  the  festival  of  the 
Great  Panathenaea,  wherein  the  body  of  the  citizens  were  accustomed  to 
march  up  in  armed  procession,  with  spear  and  shield,  to  the  Acropolis, 
this  being  the  only  day  on  which  an  armed  body  could  come  together 
without  -suspicion.  The  conspirators  appeared  armed  like  the  rest  of 
the  citizens,  but  carrying  concealed  daggers  besides.  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  undertook  with  their  own  hands  to  kill  the  two  Peisistratids, 
while  the  rest  promised  to  stand  forward  immediately  for  their  protection 
^  against  the  foreign  mercenaries  ;  and  though  the  whole  number  of  persons 
engaged  was  small,  they  counted  upon  the  spontaneous  sympathies  of 
the  armed  bystanders  in  an  effort  to  regain  their  liberties,  so  soon  as  the 
blow  should  once  be  struck.  The  day  of  the  festival  having  arrived, 
Hippias,  with  his  foreign  bodyguard  around  him,  was  marshalling  the 
armed  citizens  for  procession,  in  the  Kerameikus  without  the  gates,  when 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  20,  about  the  general  belief  of  the  his  Sy mposion  (c.  9,  p.  182)  seems  to  countenance  it. 
Athenian^  public  in  his  time — 'AOrfvaiatv  ■yovi'  to  -  Herodot.,  v.  55-5S.     Harmodius  is  affirmed  by 

jtAt}0os  oIoi'tcil   v«p*  'Apuo&iov  koX  'Apio-royetToi'os  Plutarch    to    have    been    of    the   dome   Aphidnae 

"lirirapxoy  rvpavvov  bvra.  anoOaveiv,  xai  oi>K  Itratriv  (Plutarch,  Sytnposiaccn,  i.  10,  p.  628). 
"Tt    I'r'rta«  Tpeo-/3vTaTos  itp  ^pXe  rStv  llei<ri<TTpd.Tov  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  he  died  before  the 

irai6a>i',  etc.     [But  see  p.  50,  n.  6. — Ed.]  introduction  of  the  Ten  Tribes,   and  before  the 

The  Pseudo-Plato  in   the  dialogue  called  Hip  recognition  ot  the  demes  ns  political  elements  in 

parchus  adopts  this  belief,  and  the  real  Plato  in  the  commonwealth. 
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Harmodius  and  Aristogeitdn  approached  with  concealed  daggers  to 
execute  their  purpose.  On  coming  near,  they  were  thunderstruck  to 
behold  one  of  their  own  fellow-conspirators  talking  familiarly  with  Hippias, 
who  was  of  easy  access  to  every  man.  They  immediately  concluded  that 
the  plot  was  betrayed.  Expecting  to  be  seized,  and  wrought  up  to  a 
state  of  desperation,  they  resolved  at  least  not  to  die  without  having 
revenged  themselves  on  Hipparchus,  whom  they  found  within  the  city 
gates  near  the  chapel  called  the  Leokorion,  and  immediately  slew  him. 
His  attendant  guards  killed  Harmodius  on  the  spot,  while  Aristogeitdn, 
rescued  for  the  moment  by  the  surrounding  crowd,  was  afterwards  taken, 
and  perished  in  the  tortures  applied  to  make  him  disclose  his  accomplices. 

The  news  flew  quickly  to  Hippias  in  the  Kerameikus,  who  heard  it 
earlier  than  the  armed  citizens  near  him  awaiting  his  order  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  procession.  With  extraordinary  self-command,  he 
took  advantage  of  this  precious  instant  of  foreknowledge,  and  advanced 
towards  them,  directing  them  to  drop  their  arms  for  a  short  time,  and 
assemble  on  an  adjoining  ground.  They  unsuspectingly  obeyed  ;  upon 
which  he  ordered  his  guards  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  arms.  Being 
now  undisputed  master,  he  seized  the  persons  of  all  those  citizens  whom 
he  mistrusted — especially  all  those  who  had  daggers  about  them,  which 
it  was  not  the  practice  to  carry  in  the  Panathenaic  procession. 

Such  is  the  memorable  narrative  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton. 
peculiarly  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  all  comes  from  Thukydid&s1.  (To 
possess  great  power — to  be  above  legal  restraint — to  inspire  extraordinary 
fear — is  a  privilege  so  much  coveted  by  the  giants  among  mankind,  that 
we  may  well  take  notice  of  those  cases  in  which  it  brings  misfortune  even 
upon  themselves.)  The  fear  inspired  by  Hipparchus— of  designs  which 
he  did  not  really  entertain,  but  was  likely  to  entertain,  and  competent  to 
execute  without  hindrance — was  here  the  grand  cause  of  his  destruction. 

The  conspiracy  here  detailed  happened  in  514  B.C.,  during  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Hippias,  which  lasted  four  years  longer,  until 
510  B.C.  These  last  four  years,  in  the  belief  of  the  Athenian  public, 
counted  for  his  whole  reign  ;  nay,  many  persons  made  the  still  greater 
historical  mistake  of  eliding  these  last  four  years  altogether,  and  of  sup- 
posing that  the  conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  had  deposed 
the  Peisistratid  government  and  liberated  Athens.  Both  poets  and 
philosophers  shared  this  faith,  which  is  distinctly  put  forth  in  the  beautiful 
and  popular  Skolion  or  song  on  the  subject :  the  two  friends  are  there 
celebrated  as  the  authors  of  liberty  at  Athens — '  they  slew  the  despot 
and  gave  to  Athens  equal  laws'3.     So  inestimable  a  present  was  alone 

1  Tbukyd.,  i.  20  ;  vi.  54-59  ;  Hcrodot.,  v.  55,  56  ;  honestly  be  attributed  to  any  Athenian.  In  the 
vi.  123  ;  Aristot.,  Polit.,  v.  8,  9.  same  way  the  heroes  of  the  Greek  revolution  re- 


[This  story  is  confirmed  in  its  general  outlines  by        ceived  an  honour  which  they  could  hardly  claim  ; 
le  Ath.  Pol.,  though  Thessalus,  not  Hipparchus,        Mavrocordatos,  indeed,  was  merely  incompetent, 
is  the  disappointed  lover  and  the  cause   of    the        but    Kolokotroncs    and    Odysseus    were    frankly 


the  Atk.  Pol.,  though  Thessalus,  not  Hipparchus,        Mavrocordatos,  indeed,  was  merely  incompetent, 

isappointed  lover  and  the  cause   of    the        but    Kolokotroncs    and    Odysseus    were    frai 
tumult,   and  certain  other  details  are  different.        blackguards.     For  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 


The  interest  of  this  incident,  which  was  doubtless  Aristogeitdn,  see  E.  Gardner,  Handbook  0/  Greek 

told  in  many  forms,  is  that  while  the  earlier  years  Sculpture,  pp.  181-187. — Ed. 

•  ,f    th<-    I'eisistratids   had   been   marked   by  mild  -  Sec  the  words  of  the  song  : 

administration,  the  subsequent  severity  of  Hippias  'Ort  rbt>  rvpavvw  ictm-hiv 

was    apparently    so    appalling    that    the    fertile  'l<rov6hov<  r  'Afcjw  iiro^ai-niv— 

imagination  of  the  Athenians  subsequently  mag-  .  ^  Athka%mn.  IV    D  ^^ 

•lifted   this   very   commonplace  ^rson^qu.yrcl  I  Theepigramof  the  KcianSimonidte (Fra^n.,  132, 

into   a   crisis   of    nrst-ratc   natioiiaj    impwtaiice.  ,.d  „     »k«         Hephastion,  c.  14,  p.  26,  d  Gaisf. 

Romance  apart,  Harmod  us  and  Anstogcitonare.  ,.    «   J  ft      £,.  f    ^   h  * *       •     {    p,ato 

sorry  national  heroes  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  Svmboaiom.   d    182  •  in  Aristot     Mi    v    8.  21  • 

that   tie  actual  expulsion  of   Hippia,  could  not  23%ft  ^pJ.'/le^Tto,  3 T       '        %       % 
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sufficient  to  enshrine  in  the  minds  of  the  subsequent  democracy  those 
who  had  sold  their  lives  to  purchase  it.  Moreover,  we  must  recollect 
that  the  intimate  connection  between  the  two,  though  repugnant  to  the 
modern  reader,  was  regarded  at  Athens  with  sympathy,  so  that  the  story 
took  hold  of  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  vein  of  romance  conjointly  with 
that  of  patriotism.  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  were  afterwards  com- 
memorated both  as  the  winners  and  as  the  protomartyrs  of  Athenian 
liberty.  /Statues  were  erected  in  their  honour  shortly  after  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids  ;  immunity  from  taxes  and  public  burdens 
was  granted  to  the  descendants  of  their  families  ;  and  the  speaker  who 
proposed  the  abolition  of  such  immunities,  at  a  time  when  the  number 
had  been  abusively  multiplied,  made  his  only  special  exception  in  favour 
of  this  respected  lineage1.^  And  since  the  name  of  Hipparchus  was  uni- 
versally notorious  as  the  person  slain,  we  discover  how  it  was  that  he  came 
to  be  considered  by  an  uncritical  public  as  the  predominant  member  of 
the  Peisistratid  family  —  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Pesistratus,  the 
reigning  despot — to  the  comparative  neglect  of  Hippias. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  moderation  of  Hippias,  indig- 
nation at  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  fear  for  his  own  safety  2,  now  induced 
him  to  drop  it  altogether.  It  is  attested  both  by  Thukydides  and  Hero- 
dotus, and  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  his  power  was  now  employed  harshly 
and  cruelly — that  he  put  to  death  a  considerable  number  of  citizens.  We 
find  also  a  statement  no  way  improbable  in  itself  and  affirmed  both  in 
Pausanias  and  in  Plutarch — inferior  authorities,  yet  still  in  this  case 
sufficiently  credible — that  he  caused  Leaena,  the  mistress  of  Aristogeiton, 
to  be  tortured,  to  death,  in  order  to  extort  from  her  a  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  and  accomplices  of  the  latter3.  But  as  he  could  not  but  be  sensible 
that  this  system  of  terrorism  was  full  of  peril  to  himself,  so  he  looked  out 
for  shelter  and  support  in  case  of  being  expelled  from  Athens.  With  this 
view  he  sought  to  connect  himself  with  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  a  connec- 
tion full  of  consequences  to  be  hereafter  developed.  iEantides,  son  of 
Hippoklus,  the  despot  of  Lampsakus  on  the  Hellespont,  stood  high  at 
this  time  in  the  favour  of  the  Persian  monarch,  which  induced  Hippias  to 
give  him  his  daughter  Archedike  in  marriage,  no  small  honour  to  the 
Lampsakene,  in  the  estimation  of  Thukydidds4.  To  explain  how  Hippias 
came  to  fix  upon  this  town,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Peisistratids. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Athenians,  even  so  far  back 
as  the  days  of  the  poet  Alkaeus,  had  occupied  Sigeium  in  the  Troad,  and 
had  there  carried  on  war  with  the  Mityleneans  ;  so  that  their  acquisitions 
in  these  regions  date  much  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus.  Owing  prob- 
ably to  this  circumstance,  an  application  was  made  to  them  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  from  the  Dolonkian  Thracians,  inhabitants  of  the  Cher- 
sonese on  the  opposite  -side  of  the  Hellespont,  for  aid  against  their  powerful 
neighbours  the  Absinthiari  tribe  of  Thracians.     Opportunity  was  thus 

1  Herodot.,  vi.  109  ;  Dcmosthcn.,  Adv.  Leptin.,  (Arrian,   Ex.    AL,    iii.    16,    14  ;    Pliny,    H.    N., 

c  27,  p.  495  ;  Cont.  Meidiam,  c.  47,  p.  569  ;  and  xxxiv.  4-8). 

the  oath  prescribed  in   the   Psephism  of  Demo-  -  'H    yap    Set\ia    AoviKutTarov    iariy    «'»»    Tat? 

phantus— Andokides,  De  Mysteriis,  p.  13  ;   Plinv,  rvpav'viaiv,  observes  Plutarch  (Artaxerxes,  c.  25). 

H.  TV.,  xxxiv.  4-8  ;  Pausan.,  i.  8,  5  ;  Plutarch,  Aris-  *  Pausan.,  i.  23,  2  ;  Plutarch,  De  Garrulitate,  p. 

tcides,  27.  897  ;  Polyaen.,  viii.  45  ;  Athenaeus,  xiii.,  p.  596. 

The    statues  were   carried  away  from  Athens  *  We  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  putting  this 

by     Xerxes,    and    restored     to     the    Athenians  interpretation    on    the    words    of    Thukydides— 

by    Alexander    after    his     conquest    of     Persia  'Aftjvaio?  2>v,  Aaft^euc»j»>«£  eSw/ce  (vi.  59). 
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offered  for  sending  out  a  colony  to  acquire  this  valuable  peninsula  for 
Athens.  Peisistratus  willingly  entered  into  the  scheme,  while  MiltiadSs, 
son  of  Kypselus,  a  noble  Athenian  living  impatiently  under  his  despotism, 
was  no  less  pleased  to  take  the  lead  in  executing  it :  his  departure  and  that 
of  other  malcontents  as  founders  of  a  colony  suited  the  purpose  of  all 
parties.  According  to  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  —  alike  pious  and 
picturesque,  and  doubtless  circulating  as  authentic  at  the  annual  games 
which  the  Chersonesites,  even  in  his  time,  celebrated  to  the  honour  of  their 
oekist — it  is  the  Delphian  god  who  directs  the  scheme  and  singles  out  the 
individual.  The  chiefs  of  the  distressed  Dolonkians  going  to  Delphi  to 
crave  assistance  towards  procuring  Grecian  colonists,  were  directed  to 
choose  for  their  oekist  the  individual  who  should  first  show  them  hos- 
pitality on  their  quitting  the  temple.  They  departed  and  marched  all 
along  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Road,  through  Phokis  and  Bceotia  to 
Athens,  without  receiving  a  single  hospitable  invitation.  At  length  they 
entered  Athens,  and  passed  by  the  house  of  Miltiades  while  he  himself 
was  sitting  in  front  of  it.  Seeing  men  whose  costume  and  arms  marked 
them  out  as  strangers,  he  invited  them  into  his  house  and  treated  them 
kindly  :  upon  which  they  apprised  him  that  he  was  the  man  fixed  upon 
by  the  oracle,  and  adjured  him  not  to  refuse  his  concurrence.  After 
asking  for  himself  personally  the  opinion  of  the  oracle,  and  receiving  an 
affirmative  answer,  he  consented,  sailing  as  cekist  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  Athenian  emigrants  to  the  Chersonese  K 

Having  reached  this  peninsula,  and  having  been  constituted  despot 
of  the  mixed  Thracian  and  Athenian  population,  he  lost  no  time  in  forti- 
fying the  narrow  isthmus  by  a  wall  reaching  all  across  from  Kardia  to 
Paktya,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  and  a  half  ;  so  that  the  Absinthian 
invaders  were  for  the  time  effectually  shut  out2,  though  the  protection 
was  not  permanently  kept  up.  He  also  entered  into  a  war  with  Lamp- 
sakus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  but  was  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
into  an  ambuscade  and  become  a  prisoner.  Nothing  preserved  his  life 
except  the  immediate  interference  of  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  coupled  with 
strenuous  menaces  addressed  to  the  Lampsakenes,  who  found  themselves 
compelled  to  release  their  prisoner.  Miltiades  had  acquired  much  favour 
with  Croesus,  in  what  manner  we  are  not  told.  He  died  childless  some 
time  afterwards,  while  his  nephew  Stesagoras,  who  succeeded  him,  perished 
by  assassination  some  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Peisistratus  at 
Athens  3. 

The  expedition  of  Miltiades  to  the  Chersonese  must  have  occurred 
early  after  the  first  usurpation  of  Peisistratus,  since  even  his  imprison- 
ment by  the  Lampsakenes  happened  before  the  ruin  of  Croesus  (546  B.C.). 
But  it  was  not  till  much  later — probably  during  the  third  and  most  power- 
ful period  of  Peisistratus — that  the  latter  undertook  his  expedition  against 
Sigeium  in  the  Troad.     This  place  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands 

1  Herodot.,  vi.  36,  37.  about  397  u.e.   (Xenoplion,  HelUn.,  iii.  2,  8-10). 

J  Thus  the  Scythians  broke  into  the  CbanOMM  So  imperfect,  however,  did  the  protection  prove, 

«v«i  during  the  government  of  Miltiades,  son  of  that  about  half  a  century  afterwards,  during  the 

Kin, on,  nephfw  of  Miltiades  tlit-  a-kist,  about  forty  first  years  of  the  conquests  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 

years  after  the- wall  had  bfHi  erected  (Herodot.,  an   idea  was  entertained  of  digging  through   the 

Vi.  40).     Again,  Perikles  r< -established  the  cross-  isthmus,    and   converting    the   peninsula    int<>   .111 

wall,  on  sending  to  Um  <  kCNMN  afresh  band  of  island  (Demosthenes,  l'hillippic   ii.  6,  p.  qi,  and 

1,000  Athenian  settlers  (Plutarch,  PerikUs,  c.  19) :  De    llalonneso,  c.   10,  p.  86);   an  iilea,  liowtW, 

lastly,    Derkyllidas    the    Lacedaemonian    built    it  MVW  carried  into  effect, 
anew,  in  consequence  of  loud  complaints  raised  by  ■'  Herodot.,  vi.  38,  39. 

the  inhabitants  of   their   defenceless  condition — 
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of  the  Mityleneans  :  Peisistratus  retook  it1,  and  placed  there  his  illegiti- 
mate son  Hegesistratus  as  despot.  The  Mityleneans  may  have  been 
enfeebled  at  this  time  (somewhere  between  537-527  B.C.)  not  only  by  the 
strides  of  Persian  conquest  on  the  mainland,  but  also  by  the  ruinous 
defeat  which  they  suffered  from  Polykratds  and  the  Samians2.  Hegesis- 
tratus maintained  the  place  against  various  hostile  attempts,  throughout 
all  the  reign  of  Hippias,  so  that  the  Athenian  possessions  in  those  regions 
comprehended  at  this  period  both  the  Chersonese  and  Sigeium3.  To 
the  former  of  the  two  Hippias  sent  out  Miltiades,  nephew  of  the  first 
oekist,  as  governor  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Stesagoras.  The  new 
governor  found  much  discontent  in  the  peninsula,  but  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing it  by  entrapping  and  imprisoning  the  principal  men  in  each  town. 
He  farther  took  into  his  pay  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  mercenaries  and 
married  Hegesipyle,  daughter  of  the  Thracian  king  Olorus*.  It  must 
have  been  about  518  b.c.  that  this  second  Miltiades  went  out  to  the 
Chersonese5.  He  seems  to  have  been  obliged  to  quit  it  for  a  time,  after 
the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius,  in  consequence  of  having  incurred  the 
hostility  of  the  Persians  ;  but  he  was  there  from  the  beginning  of  the  Ionic 
revolt  until  about  493  B.C.,  or  two  or  three  years  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  on  which  occasion  we  shall  find  him  acting  commander  of  the 
Athenian  army. 

Both  the  Chersonese  and  Sigeium,  however,  though  Athenian  pos- 
sessions, were  now  tributary  and  dependent  on  Persia.  It  was  to  Persia 
that  Hippias,  during  his  last  years  of  alarm,  looked  for  support  in  the 
event  of  being  expelled  from  Athens  :  he  calculated  upon  Sigeium  as  a 
shelter,  and  upon  iEantidSs  as  well  as  Darius  as  an  ally.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  failed  him. 

The  same  circumstances  which  alarmed  Hippias  and  rendered  his 
dominion  in  Attica  at  once  more  oppressive  and  more  odious,  tended, 
of  course,  to  raise  the  hopes  of  his  enemies,  the  Athenian  exiles,  with  the 
powerful  Alkmaeonids  at  their  head.  Believing  the  favourable  moment  to 
be  come,  they  even  ventured  upon  an  invasion  of  Attica,  and  occupied  a 
post  called  Leipsydrion  in  the  mountain  range  of  Parnes,  which  separates 
Attica  from  Bceotia6.  But  their  schemes  altogether  failed :  Hippias 
defeated  and  drove  them  out  of  the  country.  His  dominion  now  seemed 
confirmed,  for  the  Lacedaemonians  were  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
with  him  ;  and  Amyntas,  King  of  Macedon,  as  well  as  the  Thessalians, 
were  his  allies.  Yet  the  exiles  whom  he  had  beaten  in  the  open  field  suc- 
ceeded in  an  unexpected  manoeuvre,  which,  favoured  by  circumstances, 
proved  his  ruin. 

By  an  accident  which  had  occurred  in  the  year  548  b.c7,  the  Delphian 

1  Herodot.,  v.  94.    Grote's  view  that  there  were  Polykrates.     For  a  brief  account  of  the  bilingual, 

two    expeditions    against    Sigeium    is    generally  see  Bury,  p.  864. — Ed. 

adopted  (but  see  Beloch  in  Rhein.  Mus.,  xlv.,  pp.  2  Herodot.,  iii.  39.        3  lb'-d.,  vi.  104,  139,  140. 

465-473)-    The  first  war,  as  attested  by  the  men-  4  Ibid.,  vi.  39-103. 

tion  of  Alkaeus  and  Periander,  may  be  dated  *  There  is  nothing  that  I  know  to  mark  the 
roughly  600  to  590,  its  object  being  to  injure  date  except  that  it  was  earlier  than  the  death  of 
Megarian  trade.  The  '  Sigeium  bilingual '  (Hicks  Hipparchus  in  514  b.c,  and  also  earlier  than  the 
and  Hill,  8),  indicating  Athenian  influence  in  that  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians,  about 
district,  probably  belongs  to  about  600.  The  516  B.C.,  in  which  expedition  Miltiades  was  en- 
second  war  must  certainly  be  attributed  to  a  late  gaged:  see  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  and  J.  M. 
date  in  Peisistratus's  reign,  especially  if  Hegesis-  Schultz,  Beitrag  zu  gmaucrcn  Zeitbestitmnungen  dcr 
tratus  was  really  appointed  governor  (see  note,  HeUen.  Geschkhtcn  von  dcr  frl****  bis  tur  72^" 
p.  50).  Perhaps  the  final  security  of  the  Athenian  Olympiad*,  p.  165,  in  the  Kieler  Philologische 
settlement  at  Sigeium  may  be  attributed  to  weak-  Studien,  1841. 
ness  on  the  part  of  Lesbos,  due  to  the  attacks  of  6  Herodot.,  v.  62.               ~  Pausan.,  x.  5,  5. 
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temple  was  set  on  fire  and  burnt.  To  repair  this  grave  loss  was  an  object 
of  solicitude  to  all  Greece  ;  but  the  outlay  required  was  exceedingly  heavy, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  long  before  the  money  could  be  collected. 
The  Amphiktyons  decreed  that  one-fourth  of  the  cost  should  be  borne 
by  the  Delphians  themselves,  who  found  themselves  so  heavily  taxed  by 
such  assessment,  that  they  sent  envoys  throughout  all  Greece  to  collect 
subscriptions  in  aid,  and  received,  among  other  donations,  from  the  Greek 
settlers  in  Egypt  twenty  minae,  besides  a  large  present  of  alum  from  the 
Egyptian  king  Amasis :  their  munificent  benefactor  Croesus  fell  a  victim 
to  the  Persians  in  546  B.C.,  so  that  his  treasure  was  no  longer  open  to  them. 
The  total  sum  required  was  three  hundred  talents  (equal  probably  to  about 
115,000/.  sterling1) — a  prodigious  amount  to  be  collected  from  the  dis- 
persed Grecian  cities,  who  acknowledged  no  common  sovereign  authority, 
and  among  whom  the  proportion  reasonable  to  ask  from  each  was  difficult 
to  determine  with  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  At  length,  however,  the 
money  was  collected,  and  the  Amphiktyons  were  in  a  situation  to  make 
a  contract  for  the  building  of  the  temple.  The  Alkmaeonids,  who  had 
been  in  exile  ever  since  the  third  and  final  acquisition  of  power  by  Peisis- 
tratus,  took  the  contract.  In  executing  it,  they  not  only  performed  the 
work  in  the  best  manner,  but  even  went  much  beyond  the  terms  stipu- 
lated, employing  Parian  marble  for  the  frontage  where  the  material 
prescribed  to  them  was  coarse  stone2.  As  was  before  remarked  in  the 
case  of  Peisistratus  when  he  was  in  banishment,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
exiles  (whose  property  had  been  confiscated)  so  amply  furnished  with 
money,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  Kleisthenes  the  Alkmaeonid,  grand- 
son of  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenes,  inherited  through  his  mother  wealth 
independent  of  Attica,  and  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of  the  Samian  Here. 
But  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  they  gained  signal  reputation  through- 
out the  Hellenic  world  for  their  liberal  performance  of  so  important  an 
enterprise.  That  the  erection  took  considerable  time,  we  cannot  doubt. 
It  seems  to  have  been  finished,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  about  a  year 
or  two  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus — 512  B.C. — more  than  thirty  years 
after  the  conflagration. 

To  the  Delphians,  especially,  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple  on  so  superior 
a  scale  was  the  most  essential  of  all  services,  and  their  gratitude  towards 
the  Alkmaeonids  was  proportionally  great.  Partly  through  such  a  feeling, 
partly  through  pecuniary  presents,  Kleisthenes  was  thus  enabled  to  work 
the  oracle  for  political  purposes,  and  to  call  forth  the  powerful  arm  of 
Sparta  against  Hippias.  Whenever  any  Spartan 'presented  himself  to 
consult  the  oracle,  either  on  private  or  public  business,  the  answer  of  the 
priestess  was  always  in  one  strain — '  Athens  must  be  liberated '.  The 
constant  repetition  of  that  mandate  at  length  extorted  from  the  piety 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  a  reluctant  compliance.  Reverence  for  the  god 
overcame  their  strong  feeling  of  friendship  towards  the  Peisistratids,  and 
Anchimolius,  son  of  Aster,  was  despatched  by  sea  to  Athens  at  the  head 

1  Herodot.,  i.  so,  ii.  180.     I  have  taken  the  300  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  only  began  to 

talents  of  Herodotus  as  being  /Eginctan  talents,  think  of  this  scheme  of  building  the  temple  after 

which  are  to  Attic  talents  in  the  ratio  of  5:3.  the  defeat  of   Lcipsydrion,   and   a   year   or    two 

The  Inscriptions  prove  that  the  accounts  of  the  before  the  expulsion  of   Hippias  ;   a   supposition 

temple  were  kept   by   the  Amphiktyons  on   the  quite  inadmissible,  rinee   the  temple  must  have 

jftginetan  scale  of   money  ■   see  Corpus   Inscrip.  taken  some  years  in  building. 
Boeckh,     No.     if,88,     and     Boeckh,     Nteirologir,  fit  is  interesting   to  BOtiM   that  recent  excava- 

vii.4.      [Others-  e.g.,  I'.nry— give  'over  £70,000 '.  tion   confirms   the  statement   of   HerodotU 

-  -En.]  the  Delphian  tempt*  had  one  niarbi*  facade  (Bull. 

*  Herodot.,  v.  6a.    The  words  of  the  historian  dc  Corresp.  Hell.,  1896,  p.  650  ct  seq.).—F.D.] 
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of  a  Spartan  force  to  expel  them.  On  landing  at  Phalerum,  however,  he 
found  them  already  forewarned  and  prepared,  as  well  as  farther  strength- 
ened by  one  thousand  horse  specially  demanded  from  their  allies  in 
Thessaly.  Upon  the  plain  oL  Phalerum  this  latter  force  was  found 
peculiarly  effective,  so  that  the  division  of  Anchimolius  were  driven  back 
to  their  ships  with  great  loss,  and  he  himself  slain  K  The  defeated  arma- 
ment had  probably  been  small,  and  its  repulse  only  provoked  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  send  a  larger,  under  the  command  of  their  king  Kleomenes 
in  person,  who  on  this  occasion  marched  into  Attica  by  land.  On  reaching 
the  plain  of  Athens,  he  was  assailed  by  the  Thessalian  horse,  but  repelled 
them  in  so  gallant  a  style,  that  they  at  once  rode  off  and  returned  to  their 
native  country,  abandoning  their  allies  with  a  faithlessness  not  unfrequent 
in  the  Thessalian  character.  Kleomends  marched  on  without  farther 
resistance  to  Athens,  where  he  found  himself,  together  with  the  Alk- 
maeonids  and  the  malcontent  Athenians  generally,  in  possession  of  the 
town.  At  that  time  there  was  no  fortification  except  round  the  Acropolis, 
into  which  Hippias  retired,  with  his  mercenaries  and  the  citizens  most 
faithful  to  him,  having  taken  care  to  provision  it  well  beforehand,  so  that 
it  was  not  less  secure  against  famine  than  against  assault.  He  might 
have  defied  the  besieging  force,  which  was  no  way  prepared  for  a  long 
blockade.  Yet,  not  altogether  confiding  in  his  position,  he  tried  to  send 
his  children  by  stealth  out  of  the  country  ;  in  which  proceeding  the  chil- 
dren were  taken  prisoners.  To  procure  their  restoration,  Hippias  con- 
sented to  all  that  was  demanded  of  him,  and  withdrew  from  Attica  to 
Sigeium  in  the  Troad  within  the  space  of  five  days. 

hus  fell  the  Peisistratid  dynasty  in  510  B.C.,  fifty  years  after  the  first 
usurpation  of  its  founder2.  It  was  put  down  through  the  aid  of  foreigners3, 
and  those  foreigners,  too,  wishing  well  to  it  in  their  hearts,  though  hostile 
from  a  mistaken  feeling  of  divine  injunction.  Yet  both  the  circumstances 
of  its  fall,  and  the  course  of  events  which  followed,  conspire  to  show  that 
it  possessed  few  attached  friends  in  the  country,  and  that  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias  was  welcomed  unanimously  by  the  vast  majority  of  Athenians. 
His  family  and  chief  partisans  would  accompany  him  into  exile — probably 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  requiring  any  formal  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. An  altar  was  erected  in  the  Acropolis,  with  a  column  hard 
by,  commemorating  both  the  past  iniquity  of  the  dethroned  dynasty,  and 
le  names  of  all  its  members. 


APPENDIX 


/\^A*3*         * 


[The  above  chapter,  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  Preface,  gives  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  services  of  Peisistratus  to  the  Athenian  state  both  in  its 
internal  and  in  its  external  relations.  This  is  due  partly  no  doubt  to  the  author's 
underlying  distrust  of  autocracy,  however  moderate,  and  also  to  insufficient 
knowledge.  Subsequent  discoveries,  archaeological  and  other,  together  with  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  evidence,  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  Athenian 

1.  Internal   Affairs. — We    have   already   seen    that,    for   many   reasons,    the 

1  Hcrodot,  v.  62,  63.    [Alh.  Pol.  (xix.  4)  gives  "  Hcrodot.,  v.  64,  65. 

Anchimolns.— Ed.]  3  Thukyd.,  vi.  56,  57. 
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legislation  of  Solon  was  a  failure.  The  recurrent  civil  strife  culminating  for  the 
moment  in  the  archonship  of  Damasias,  followed  by  some  twenty  years  of  per- 
petual civil  disturbance  between  the  rich  and  poor,  town  and  country,  .landlord 
and  tenant,  show  conclusively  that  the  net  result  of  the  Solonian  reforms  was 
meagre.  Yet  we  learn  that  the  general  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  third  period 
of  Peisistratus's  rule  was  such  that  a  uniform  tax  of  10  per  cent,  was  successfully 
levied  (see  above,  p.  49  note),  and  that,  as  the  author  of  the  Ath.  Pol.  states, 
the  period  was  as  '  the  age  of  Kronos '.  This  fact  alone  is  enough  to  show  that 
some  fundamental  change  had  come  over  the  country. 

The  Ath.  Pol.  (c.  xvi.)  entirely  corroborates  the  general  view  indicated  in 
the  above  chapter  that  Peisistratus  was  a  moderate  ruler.  '  He  governed  more 
as  a  constitutional  monarch  than  as  a  tyrant,  and  was  kindly,  considerate,  and 
inclined  to  mercy.'  He  maintained  the  form  of  government  by  archons,  though 
in  some  way  he  brought  it  about  that  his  relatives  and  friends  were  always  in 
office — not,  as  is  often  held,  by  influencing  the  verdict  of  the  lot,  for  until  after 
Marathon  the  archons  were  elected  (see  note,  p.  314).  His  main  object,  as  the 
Ath.  Pol.  (loc.  cit.)  specifically  states,  was  to  make  the  people  imagine  that  the 
established  forms  were  safe  in  his  hands.  To  accomplish  this  it  was  essential 
that  they  should  be  induced  to  remain  peacefully  on  their  farms1,  and  in  their 
consequent  prosperity  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  his  position  was  unconsti- 
tutional. He  therefore  encouraged  agriculture  by  granting  freeholds  to  the 
farmers,  no  doubt  partly  from  the  lands  acquired  from  his  former  rivals  who  had 
fled  the  country,  and  by  actually  advancing  money.  In  this  way  he  healed  the 
strife  which,  even  after  Solon's  legislation,  had  been  prevalent  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  relieved  himself  of  the  peril  of  an  idle,  discontented  mob  in 
Athens  itself.  With  the  same  object  of  decentralizing  the  population  he  estab- 
lish* d  local  courts  of  justice  throughout  Attica,  and  himself  frequently  went  on 
circuit.  On  one  of  these  journeys  he  met  on  Hymettus  an  old  farmer  who 
sturdily  declaimed  against  the  hardships  of  his  lot,  ascribing  them  to  the  10  per 
cent.  tax.  According  to  the  story,  Peisistratus  at  once  remitted  the  tax  in 
his  case.  This  personal  supervision  exercised  by  Peisistratus,  coupled  with  the 
obvious  wisdom  of  his  policy,  stamps  him  as  a  man  of  real  political  genius. 

The  same  statesmanlike  prudence  enabled  him  to  realize  the  importance  of 
weakening  the  local  religious  domination  of  the  landowners  by  creating  a  new 
popular  and  national  religion — a  policy  which  KleisthenSs  subsequently  followed 
to  its  logical  conclusions.  It  was  he  who  organized  the  great  city  Dionysia, 
games  to  Dionysus,  in  honour  of  whom  he  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  a 
temple,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in  part  visible.  Since  Dionysus  was  the  god 
of  the  rustics,  it  is  clear  that  in  exalting  his  festival  to  the  dignity  of  a  national 
celebration  he  was  strengthening  his  hold  on  the  people  on  whose  support  his 
position  depended.  In  the  same  spirit  he  encouraged  the  celebration  of  the 
Panathenaic  games,  and  added  to  the  old  limestone  temple  of  Athena  on  the 
Acropolis  a  Doric  colonnade  (Dorpfeld,  Athenische  Mitteiluneen,  1886,  pp.  337- 
351  ;  Schrader,  ib.,  1904;  Gardner,  Ancient  Athens);  he  planned,  though  he 
never  finished,  a  great  temple  to  Olympian  Zeus  in  the  site  where  more  than  six 
hundred  years  later  Hadrian  completed  the  famous  temple,  some  pillars  of  which 
may  still  be  seen.  To  him  has  been  ascribed  the  original  Parthenon  which  pre- 
ceded that  of  Perikles,  and  it  is  said  that  he  gave  encouragement  to  Thespis  of 
Ikaria,  who,  by  his  character-impersonation,  became  the  precursor  of  the  subse- 
quent Attic  drama.  His  alleged  services  to  Homeric  scholarship  are  separately 
considered  below. 

Nor,  in  the  midst  of  these  comprehensive  activities,  did  he  omit  to  care  for 
useful  public  works.  Recent  excavation  has  brought  to  light  in  the  valley 
between  the  Areopagus  and  the  Pnyx  the  waterworks  which  he  built  to  receive 
water  brought  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  Kephissus2.  We  hear  also  that  he 
constructed  roads  and  other  public  works. 

2.  External  Policy. — We  have  already  seen  that  Peisistratus  had  a  very 
distinct  foreign  policy.  If  the  stories  of  his  exiles  are  true,  this  attitude  was 
indeed  thrust  upon  him  by  circumstances.  There  are  signs,  however,  which 
prove  that  he  thoroughly  realized  (as  was  the  case  with  other  of  the  Greek  tyrants) 
the  value  of  external  alliances.     The  catholicity  of  his  extra- Athenian  friendships 

1  Cf.  Periander  of  Corinth  (Diog.  Laert.,  i.  98) ;  ■  Dorpfeld  in  Ath.  Mitt.,  1894,  pp.  143-151  ; 

the  Sikyonlan  tyrants  (Poll.,  vli.  68).  1895,  pp.  161  et  seq.  ;  1896,  p.  265  et  seq. 
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is  remarkable.  By  his  marriage  with  Timonassa  he  was  connected  with  Argos  ; 
in  Lygdamis,  whom  he  installed  at  Naxos,  he  had  a  trusted  friend  ;  during  his 
second  exile  he  had  formed  connexions  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Strymon,  and  in 
Eretria.  He  was  also  on  good  terms  with  Sparta  and  Thebes.  Of  far  more  vital 
importance  to  the  peculiar  destiny  of  Athens  was  his  policy  of  expansion  in  the 
Hellespont.  In  the  first  place  he  recaptured  the  fortress  of  Sigeium  at  the  mouth 
of  the  strait  (this  was  no  doubt  a  second  war,  not  the  one  in  which  Alkaeus  cast 
away  his  shield,  see  p.  55  n.),  and  it  was  under  his  auspices,  no  doubt,  that  the 
Philaid  Miltiades  went  out  as  the  official  founder  of  an  Athenian  settlement  on 
the  Thracian  Chersonese.  By  these  two  enterprises,  following  on  the  humiliation 
of  Megara  nearer  home,  Peisistratus  unquestionably  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Athenian  Empire,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  glories  of  the  fifth  century. 
Hitherto  a  colonial  policy  had  been  peculiar  among  Greeks  to  those  of  the  eastern 
JEgea,n,  who,  especially  the  Milesians,  had  extended  Greek  commerce  to  the 
distant  shores  of  the  Euxine.  By  the  settlements  of  Sigeium  and  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  Athens  became  mistress  of  the  narrow  strait,  by  the  possession  of 
which  she  was  to  control  the  enormous  Pontic  grain-trade. 

3.  The  question  of  how  far,  if  at  all,  Peisistratus  influenced  the  text  of  Homer 
is  one  to  which,  in  view  of  the  slenderness  of  the  evidence,  no  answer  can  here 
be  attempted.  Similarly  we  cannot  properly  go  further  than  express  an  opinion 
that  the  Panathenaic  regulation  is  a  fact,  and  that  the  authorship  may  be 
attributed  to  either  Solon,  Peisistratus,  or  Hipparchus.  From  this  assumption 
the  smallest  legitimate  inference  would  be  that  there  already  existed  some 
recognized  order  ;  how  else  could  they  have  known  in  what  order  the  rhapsodioe 
should  be  sung?  The  most  recent  view  taken  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Allen  (to  whom 
the  editors  are  indebted  for  the  above  opinion)  is  that  the  historical  Homer  of 
900,  or  thereabouts,  left  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  much  as  we  now  have  them  (see 
Class.  Rev.,  June,  1906). — Ed.] 


CHAPTER  IV  [XXXI] 

GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  PEISISTRATIDS REVO- 
LUTION OF  KLEISTHENES  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEMOCRACY  AT 
ATHENS 

With  Hippias  disappeared  the  mercenary  Thracian  garrison,  upon  which 
he  and  his  father  before  him  had  leaned  for  defence  as  well  as  for  enforce- 
ment of  authority.  Kleomenes  with  his  Lacedaemonian  forces  retired 
also,  after  staying  only  long  enough  to  establish  a  personal  friendship, 
productive  subsequently  of  important  consequences,  between  the  Spartan 
king  and  the  Athenian  Isagoras.  The  Athenians  were  thus  left  to  them- 
selves, without  any  foreign  interference  to  constrain  them  in  their  political 
arrangements. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  the  Peisistratids 
had  for  the  most  part  respected  the  forms  of  the  Solonian  Constitution. 
The  nine  archons,  and  the  pro-bouleutic  or  pre-considering  [Council]  of 
Four  Hundred  (both  annually  changed),  still  continued  to  subsist,  together 
with  occasional  meetings  of  the  people — or  rather  of  such  portion  of  the 
people  as  was  comprised  in  the  gentes,  phratries,  and  four  Ionic  tribes. 
The  timocratic  classification  of  Solon  (or  quadruple  scale  of  income  and 
admeasurement  of  political  franchises  according  to  it)  also  continued  to 
subsist— but  all  within  the  tether  and  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the 
ruling  family,  who  always  kept  one  of  their  number  as  real  master,  among 
the  chief  administrators,  and  always  retained  possession  of  the  acropolis 
as  well  as  of  the  mercenary  force. 
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(That  overawing  pressure  being  now  removed  by  the  expulsion  of  Hippias, 
the  enslaved  forms  became  at  once  endued  with  freedom  and  reality.*) 
^There  appeared  agaiii>  what  Attica  had  not  known  for  thirty  years,Cde- 
clared  political  parties,  and  pronounced  opposition  between  two  men  as 
leaders — on  one  side,  Isagoras  son  of  Tisander,  a  person  of  illustrious 
descent — on  the  other,  KleisthenSs  the  Alkmaeonid,  not  less  illustrious, 
and  possessing  at  this  moment  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men as  the  most  persevering  as  well  as  the  most  effective  foe  of  the 
dethroned  despots!S  In  what  manner  such  opposition  was  carried  on  we 
are  not  told.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  not  altogether  pacific  ;  but  at 
any  rate,  Kleisthenes  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  in  consequence  of  this  defeat 
(says  the  historian),  '  he  took  into  partnership  the  people,  who  had  been 
before  excluded  from  everything  ,1.  His  partnership  with  the  people 
gave  birth  to  the  Athenian  democracy  :  it  was  a  real  and  important 
revolution2. 

•"'The  political  franchise,  or  the  character  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  both 
/before  and  since  Solon,  had  been  confined  to  the  primitive  four  Ionic 
/  tribes,  each  of  which  was  an  aggregate  of  so  many  close  corporations  or 
quasi-families — the  gentes  and  the  phratries.  None  of  the  residents  in 
Attica,  therefore,  except  those  included  in  some  gens  or  phratry,  had  any 
part  in  the  political  franchise.  Such  non-privileged  residents  were  prob- 
ably at  all  times  numerous,  and  became  more  and  more  so  by  means  of 
fresh  settlers.  Moreover,  they  tended  most  to  multiply  in  Athens  and 
Peiraeus,  where  immigrants  would  commonly  establish  themselves. 
Kleisthenes,  breaking  down  the  existing  wall  of  privilege,  imparted  the 
political  franchise  to  the  excluded  mass.  But  this  could  not  be  done  by 
enrolling  them  in  new  gentes  or  phratries,  created  in  addition  to  the  old. 
For  the  gentile  tie  was  founded  upon  old  faith  and  feeling  which  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  Greek  mind  could  not  be  suddenly  conjured  up  as 
a  bond  of  union  for  comparative  strangers.  It  could  only  be  done  by 
disconnecting  the  franchise  altogether  from  the  Ionic  tribes  as  well  as 
from  the  gentes  which  constituted  them,  and  by  redistributing  the  popu- 
lation into  new  tribes  with  a  character  and  purpose  exclusively  political. 
Accordingly,  Kleisthenes  abolished  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  and  created  in 
their  place  ten  new  tribes  founded  upon  a  different  principle,  independent 
of  the  gentes  and  phratries.  Each  of  his  new  tribes  comprised  a  certain 
number  of  demes  or  cantons,  with  the  enrolled  proprietors  and  residents 
in  each  of  them.  The  demes  taken  altogether  included  the  entire  surface 
of  Attica,  so  that  the  Kleisthenean  constitution  admitted  to  the  political 

\  franchise  all  the  free  native  Athenians  ;  and  not  merely  these,  but  also 
many  metics,  and  even  some  of  the  superior  order  of  slaves3.  Putting 
out  of  sight  the  general  body  of  slaves,  and  regarding  only  the  free  in- 
habitants, it  was  in  point  of  fact  a  scheme  approaching  to  universal 
suffrage,  both  political  and  judicial. 

The  slight  and  cursory  manner  in  which  Herodotus  announces  this 

1  Herodot.,  v.  66-69.  was  protracted,  and  that  Kleisthenes  had  by  no 

■  The  Ath.  Pol.  (cc.  xix.,  xx.)  gives  practically  means  the  unanimous  support  of  the  people  till 

the  same  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Pcisis-  this  year.     Note  also  that  it  is  in  the  course  of 

tratids.     It  states,  however  (c.  xxi.),  that,  though  this  struggle  that  the  Boul," — i.e.,  the Solonian  400,* 

Kleisthenes  obtained  the  support  of  the  people  at  not  the  Kleisthenean— first  appears  as  a  dominat- 

ooce,  it  was  only  in  the  fourth  year  afterwards  on  mg  factor  in  politics. — Ed. 

tin-  final  fxpulsioii  of  Isagoras  that  he  began  to  ■  Aristot.,  Polit.,  hi.  1,  10  ;  vi.  2,  ir.    KAeur0«'nj« 

frame  his  constitution.     It  is  most  important  to  — n-oAAovc  i&yKir*v<rt  f <Vov«  «cu  SovAovs  utrotKovs. 

realize  that  Isagoras  was  actually  elected  archon  [See  Appendix  to  the  chapter. — Ed.] 
in  this  year  (508-507),  which  shows  that  the  struggle 
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memorable  revolution  tends  to  make  us  overlook  its  real  importance.  He 
dwells  chiefly  on  the  alteration  in  the  number  and  names  of  the  tribes  : 
Kleisthenes,  he  says,  despised  the  Ionians  so  much,  that  he  would  not 
tolerate  the  continuance  in  Attica  of  the  four  tribes  which  prevailed  in 
the  Ionic  cities,  deriving  their  names  from  the  four  sons  of  Ion — just  as 
his  grandfather  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthends,  hating  the  Dorians,  had 
degraded  and  nicknamed  the  three  Dorian  tribes  at  Sikyon.  Such  is 
the  representation  of  Herodotus,  who  seems  himself  to  have  entertained 
some  contempt  for  the  Ionians,  and  therefore  to  have  suspected  a  similar 
feeling  where  it  had  no  real  existence1. 
XT^ut  the  scope  of  KleisthenSs  was  something  far  more  extensive.     He 

/  abolished  the  four  ancient  tribes,  not  because  they  were  Ionic,  but  because 
they  had  become  incommensurate  with  the  existing  condition  of  the 
Attic  people,  and  because  such  abolition  procured  both  for  himself  and  for 
his  political  scheme  new  as  well  as  hearty  allies.  And,  indeed,  if  we  study 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  shall  see  very  obvious  reasons  to  suggest 
the  proceeding.  For  more  than  thirty  years — an  entire  generation — the 
old  constitution  had  been  a  mere  empty  formality,  working  only  in  sub- 
servience to  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  stripped  of  all  real  controlling 
power.  We  may  be  very  sure,  therefore,  that  both  the  [Council]  of  Four 
Hundred  and  the  popular  assembly,  divested  of  that  free  speech  which 
imparted  to  them  not  only  all  their  value  but  all  their  charm,  had  come 
to  be  of  little  public  estimation,  and  were  probably  attended  only  by  a 
few  partisans.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  difference  between  quali- 
fied citizens  and  men  not  so  qualified — between  members  of  the  four  old 
tribes  and  men  not  members — became  during  this  period  practically 
effaced.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  only  species  of  good  which  a  Grecian 
despotism2  ever  seems  to  have  done.  It  confounded  the  privileged  and 
the  non-privileged  under  one  coercive  authority  common  to  both,  so  that 

«(  the  distinction  between  the  two  was  not  easy  to  revive  when  the   des- 
potism passed  away.     As  soon  as  Hippias  was  expelled,  the  [Council]  and 
I  the  public  assembly  regained  their  efficiency  ;  but  had  they  been  con- 
/tinued  on  the  old  footing,  including  none  but  members  of  the  four  tribes, 

i  these  tribes  would  have  been  re-invested  with  a  privilege  which  in  reality 
they  had  so  long  lost,  that  its  revival  would  have  seemed  an  odious  novelty, 
and  the  remaining  population  would  probably  not  have  submitted  to 
it.  If  in  addition  we  consider  the  political  excitement  of  the  moment — 
the  restoration  of  one  body  of  men  from  exile,  and  the  departure  of  another 
body  into  exile — the  outpouring  of  long-suppressed  hatred,  partly  against 
these  very  forms  by  the  corruption  of  which  the  despot  had  reigned — we 
shall  see  that  prudence  as  well  as  patriotism  dictated  the  adoption  of 
an  enlarged  scheme  of  government.  Kleisthenes  had  learnt  some  wisdom 
during  his  long  exile  ;  and  as  he  probably  continued  for  some  time  after 
the  introduction  of  his  new  constitution,  to  be  the  chief  adviser  of  his 
countrymen,  we  may  consider  their  extraordinary  success  as  a  testimony 
to  his  prudence  and  skill  not  less  than  to  their  courage  and  unanimity. 

1  Herod.,    v.     69.    This    comparison    of    the  could  have  conceived  that  Kleisthenes  intended  to 

Athenian   Kleisthenes,  whose  tribal  organization  slight    the   Ionians.     For    the   antipathy   of   the 

was  specifically  intended  to  raise  the  status  of  the  Alkmaednids  towards  Ionians,  see  chap,  i.,  p.  9,  n.  3. 

people  generally,  with  Kleisthenes  of  Sikydn,  whose  — Ed. 

aim  was  to  exalt  the  Ionians  at  the  expense  of  ■  For  a  criticism  of  Grote's  attitude  to  the  Greek 

the  Dorians,  is  a  striking  example  of  historical  in-  tyrants,  see  Preface,  p.  xv  foil.,  and  Appendix  to 

eptitudc.     It   is  difficult   to  see  how   Herodotus  the  previous  chapter. — Ed. 
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Nor  does  it  seem  unreasonable  to  give  him  credit  for  a  more  generous 
forward  movement  than  what  is  implied  in  the  literal  account  of  Hero- 
dotus.    Instead   of  being  forced   against  his  will  to  purchase  popular 
support  by  proposing  this  new  constitution,  Kleisthenes  may  have  pro- 
posed it  before,  during  the  discussions  which  immediately  followed  the 
retirement  of  Hippias  ;  so  that  the  rejection  of  it  formed  the  ground  of 
quarrel  (and  no  other  ground  is  mentioned)  between  him  and  Isagoras1. 
The  latter  doubtless  found  sufficient  support,  in  the  existing  [Council]  and 
public  assembly,   to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  without  an  actual 
appeal  to  the  people.     His  opposition  to  it,  moreover,  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  ;  for  necessary  as  the  change  had  become,  it  was  not  the  less  a 
shock  to  ancient  Attic  ideas.     It  radically  altered  the  very  idea  of  a 
tribe,  which  now  became  an  aggregation  of  demes,  not  of  gentes — of  fellow- 
demots,   not   of  fellow-gentiles.     It   thus   broke   up   those   associations, 
religious,  social,  and  political,  between  the  whole  and  the  parts  of  the  old 
system,  which   operated  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  every  old-fashioned 
Athenian.     The  patricians  at  Rome  who  composed  the  gentes  and  curiae 
— and  the  plebs,  who  had  no  part  in  these  corporations — formed  for  a  long 
time  two  separate  and  opposing  factions  in  the  same  city,  each  with  its 
own  separate  organization.     Only  by  slow  degrees  did  the  plebs  gain 
ground,  while  the  political  value  of  the  patrician  gens  was  long  main- 
tained alongside  of  and  apart  from  the  plebeian  tribe.       So  too,  in  the 
Italian   and  German   cities   of   the  Middle  Ages,  the   patrician   families 
refused  to  part  with  their  own  separate  political  identity  when  the  guilds 
grew  up  by  the  side  of  them  ;  even  though  forced  to  renounce  a  portion  of 
their  power,  they  continued  to  be  a  separate  fraternity,  and  would  not 
submit  to  be  regimented  anew,  under  an  altered  category  and  denomina- 
tion, along  with  the  traders  who  had  grown  into  wealth  and  importance2. 
But  the  reform  of  Kleisthenes  effected  this  change  all  at  once,  both  as  to 
the  name  and  as  to  the  reality.     In  some  cases,  indeed,  that  which  had 
been  the  name  of  a  gens  was  retained  as  the  name  of  a  deme,  but  even  then 
the  old  gentiles  were  ranked  indiscriminately  among  the  remaining  demots. 
The  Athenian   people,   politically  considered,   thus  became  one   homo- 
geneous whole,  distributed  for  convenience  into  parts,  numerical,  local, 
and  politically  equal.     It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  while  the 
four  Ionic  tribes  were  abolished,  the  gentes  and  phratries  which  composed 
them  were  left  untouched,  continuing  to  subsist  as  family  and  religious 
associations,  though  carrying  with  them  no  political  privilege. 

The  ten  newly-created  tribes,  arranged  in  an  established  order  of 
precedence,  were  called — Erechtheis,  iEgeis,  Pandi6nis,  Leontis,  Aka- 
mantis,  CEneis,  Kekrdpis,  Hippothoontis,  Mantis,  Antiochis ;  names 
borrowed  chiefly  from  the  respected  heroes  of  Attic  legend.  This  number 
remained  unaltered  until  the  year  305  B.C.,  when  it  was  increased  to  twelve 
by  the  addition  of  two  new  tribes,  Antigonias  and  Demetrias,  afterwards 
designated  anew  by  the  names  of  Ptolemais  and  Attalis  :  the  mere  names 
of   these  last  two,  borrowed  from  living  kings,  and  not  from  legendary 

1  It  b  conceivable  that^Kleisthenes  made  some  two  party  leaders,  as  in  the  period  preceding  the 

previous  attempt  at  a  constitutional  reform,  but  rule  of  Peisistratus.— Ed. 

the  Ath.  Pol.  merely  states  that  there  was  <n-d<ri«  *  In  illustration  of  what  is  here  stated,  see  the 

(as  during  the  period  after  Solon),  and  thus  lends  account  of  the  modifications  of  the  Constitution  of 

„«  «jn,„.„  »w.  4K- „  *w,»  iriJ  *i a-  u  a  Zurich,  in  Bluntschh,  Staats  und  Rechts  Geschichte 

no  colour  to  the  theory  that  Kleisthenes  had  any  der  5^  Zwkh    book  y,     ch                        a, 

idea  of  a  reform  in   511-510.     The  quarrel  was        Kortiim,  EntsUhungs  GcschichU  der  FrcitUUltnc ken 
probably  merely  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between        Mind*  im  MiUrloltrr,  eh.  3,  pp.  74,  75. 
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heroes,  betray  the  change  from  freedom  to  subservience  at  Athens.  Each 
tribe  comprised  a  certain  number  of  demes — cantons,  parishes,  or  town- 
ships— in  Attica.  But  the  total  number  of  these  demes  is  not  distinctly 
ascertained  ;  for  though  we  know  that  in  the  time  of  Polemo  (the  third 
century  B.C.)  it  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
it  had  always  remained  the  same  ;  and  several  critics  construe  the  words 
of  Herodotus  to  imply  that  Kieisthenes  at  first  recognised  exactly  one 
hundred  demes,  distributed  in  equal  proportion  among  his  ten  tribes1. 
Such  construction  of  the  words,  however,  is  more  than  doubtful,  while  the 
fact  itself  is  improbable  ;  partly  because  if  the  change  of  number  had  been 
so  considerable  as  the  difference  between  one  hunded  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  some  positive  evidence  of  it  would  probably  be  found 
— partly  because  Kleisthends  would  indeed  have  a  motive  to  render  the 
amount  of  citizen  population  nearly  equal,  but  no  motive  to  render  the 
number  of  demes  equal,  in  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  well  known  how 
great  is  the  force  of  local  habits,  and  how  unalterable  are  parochial  or 
cantonal  boundaries.  In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  therefore, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  number  and  circumscription  of  the  demes, 
as  found  or  modified  by  Kieisthenes,  to  have  subsisted  afterwards  with 
little  alteration,  at  least  until  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  tribes. 

There  is  another  point,  however,  which  is  at  once  more  certain,  and 
more  important  to  notice.  /The  demes  which  Kieisthenes  assigned  to 
each  tribe  were  in  no  case  all  adjacent  to  each  other  :  and  therefore  the 
tribe,  as  a  whole,  did  not  correspond  with  any  continuous  portion  of  the 
territory,  nor  could  ttjtiave  any  peculiar  local  interest,  separate  from  the 
entire  community.^ /Such  systematic  avoidance  of  the  factions  arising 
out  of  neighbourhood  will  appear  to  have  been  more  especially  necessary, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  quarrels  of  the  Parali,  the  Diakrii,  the  Pediaki, 
during  the  preceding  century,  had  all  been  generated  from  local  feud, 
though  doubtless  artfully  fomented  by  individual  ambition,  j  (Moreover, 
it  was  only  by  this  same  precaution  that  the  local  predominance  of  the 
city,  and  the  formation  of  a  city-interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  country, 
was  obviated  ;  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  arise  had  the  city  by 
itself  constituted  either  one  deme  or  one  tribe.)  Kieisthenes  distributed 
the  city  (or  found  it  already  distributed)  into  several  demes,  and  those 
demes  among  several  tribes,  while  Peiraeus  and  PhalSrum,  each  consti- 
tuting a  separate  deme,  were  also  assigned  to  different  tribes  ;  so  that  there 
were  no  local  advantages  either  to  bestow  predominance,  or  to  create 
a  struggle  for  predominance,  of  one  tribe  over  the  rest2.  Each  deme  had 
its  own  local  interests  to  watch  over  ;  but  the  tribe  was  a  mere  aggregate 

1  Herodot.,  v.  69.  [See  Appendix  to  this  chap-  in  Professor  Ross,  Die  Demen  von  Aitika,  Halle, 
ter,  §  iv. — Ed.]  1846.    The  distribution  of  the  city-demes,   and 

2  The  deme  Melite  belonged  to  the  tribe  Ke-  of  Peiraeus  and  Phalerum,  among  different  tribes, 
kropis  ;  Kollytus,  to  the  tribe  iEgeis  ;  Kydatherueon,  appears  to  me  a  clear  proof  of  the  intention  of  the 
to  the  tribe  Pandionis ;  Kerameis,  or  Ktrameikus,  original  distributors.  It  shows  that  they  wished 
to  the  Akamantis  ;  Skambonidce,  to  the  Leontis.  from  the  beginning  to  make  the  demes  constituting 

All  these  five  were  demes  within  the  city  of  each  tribe  discontinuous,  and  that  they  desired  to 

Athens,  and  all  belonged  to  different  tribes.  prevent  both  the  growth  of  separate  tribe-interests 

Peiraus  belonged  to  the  Hippothoontis  ;  Pha-  and  ascendency  of  one  tribe  over  the  rest :  it  con- 
lerum,  to  the  Mantis ;  Xypeti,  to  the  Kekropis ;  tradicts  the  belief  of  those  who  suppose  that  the 
Thymcetadce,  to  the  Hippothoontis.  These  four  tribe  was  at  first  composed  of  continuous  demes, 
demes,  adjoining  to  each  other,  formed  a  sort  of  and  that  the  breach  of  continuity  arose  from  sub- 
quadruple  local  union,  for  festivals  and  other  pur-  sequent  changes. 

poses,  among  themselves;  though  three  of  them  Of  course,   there  were  many  cases  in  which 

belonged  to  different  tribes.  adjoining  demes  belonged  to  the  same  tribe ;  but 

See  the  list  of  the  Attic  demes,  with  a  careful  not  one  of  the  ten  tribes  was  made  up  altogether 

statement  of  their  localities  in  so  far  as  ascertained,  of  adjoining  demes. 
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of  demes  for  political,  military,  and  religious  purposes,  with  no  separate 
hopes  or  fears  apart  from  the  whole  State.  Each  tribe  had  a  chapel, 
sacred  rites  and  festivals,  and  a  common  fund  for  such  meetings,  in  honour 
of  its  eponymous  hero,  administered  by  members  of  its  own  choice  :  and 
the  statues  of  all  the  ten  eponymous  .heroes,  fraternal  patrons  of  the 
democracy,  were  planted  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  agora  of 
Athens.  In  the  future  working  of  the  Athenian  Government,  we  shall 
trace  no  symptom  of  disquieting  local  factions. 

^The  deme  now  became  the  primitive  constituent  element  of  the  common- 
wealth, both  as  to  persons  and  as  to  property./  It  had  its  own  demarch, 
its  register  of  enrolled  citizens,  its  collective  property,  its  public  meetings 
and  religious  ceremonies,  its  taxes  levied  and  administered  by  itself.  The 
register  of  qualified  citizens1  was  kept  by  the  demarch,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion of  new  citizens  took  place  at  the  assembly  of  the  demots,  whose 
legitimate  sons  were  enrolled  on  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  their 
adopted  sons  at  any  time  when  presented  and  sworn  to  by  the  adopting 
citizen.  The  citizenship  could  only  be  granted  by  a  public  vote  of  the 
people,  but  wealthy  non-freemen  were  enabled  sometimes  to  evade  this 
law  and  purchase  admission  upon  the  register  of  some  poor  deme,  prob- 
ably by  means  of  a  fictitious  adoption.  At  the  meetings  of  the  demots, 
the  register  was  called  over,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  some  names 
were  expunged,  in  which  case  the  party  thus  disfranchised  had  an  appeal 
to  the  popular  judicature.  So  great  was  the  local  administrative  power, 
however,  of  these  demes,  that  they  are  described  as  the  substitute,  under 
the  Kleisthenean  system,  for  the  Naukraries  under  the  Solonian  and  ante- 
Solonian.  The  Trittyes  and  Naukraries2,  though  nominally  preserved, 
and  the  latter  augmented  in  number  from  forty-eight  to  fifty,  appear 
henceforward  as  of  little  public  importance. 

KleisthenSs  preserved,  but  at  the  same  time  modified  and  expanded, 
all  the  main  features  of  Solon's  political  constitution ;  the  public  assembly 
or  Ekklesia — the  pre-considering  [Council]  composed  of  members  from 
all  the  tribes — and  the  habit  of  annual  election,  as  well  as  annual  respon- 
sibility of  magistrates,  by  and  to  the  Ekklesia.  The  full  value  must  now 
have  been  felt  of  possessing  such  pre-existing  institutions  to  build  upon, 
at  a  moment  of  perplexity  and  dissension.  But  the  Kleisthenean  Ekklesia 
acquired  new  strength,  and  almost  a  new  character,  from  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  citizens  qualified  to  attend  it ;  while  the  annually- 
changed  [Council],  instead  of  being  composed  of  four  hundred  members 
taken  in  equal  proportion  from  each  of  the  old  lour  tribes,  was  enlarged 
to  five  hundred,  taken  equally  from  each  of  the  new  ten  tribes.  It  now 
comes  before  us,  under  the  name  of  [Council]  of  Five  Hundred,  as  an  active 
and  indispensable  body  throughout  the  whole  Athenian  democracy : 
moreover,  the  practice  now  seems  to  have  begun  (though  the  period  of 
commencement  cannot  be  decisively  proved)  of  determining  the  names 

1  We  may  remark  that  this  register  was  called  (Frag.,  8)  speaks  of  the  Kleisthenean  Naukraries 

by  a  special  name,  the  Lexiarchic  register  ;  while  and  suggests  that  they  were  abolished  in  483,  when 

the   primitive  register   of   phrators   and   gentiles  the  fleet  was  increased.     Certainly  we  do  not  hear 

always  retained,  even  in  the  time  of  the  orators,  anything  of  them  afterwards.     It  is  suggested  that 

its  original  name  of  the  common  register.  in  Poll.,  8,  108,  we  should  read  '  ten  '  for  '  two', 

I  If    the  Naukraries  still  supplied  as  in  older  and  thus  obtain  a  cavalry  force  480  strong.     But 

times  one  ship   and   two  mounted  soldiers  each,  see  Boeckh  (Political  Economy  of  the  Athenians, 

it  would  seem  that  less  than  twenty  years  before  ii.,  §  21),  who  makes  out  a  good  case  for  believing 

Marathon  Athens  had    only  $0    ships    and    100  that  the  cavalry  amounted  to  only  96  under  the 

horse.     R.  Meyer  points  out  that  Kleldemus  alone  system  of  48  Naukraries.— En. 
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of  the  [councillors]  by  lot1.  Both  the  [Council]  thus  constituted,  and  the 
public  assembly,  were  far  more  popular  and  vigorous  than  they  had  been 
under  the  original  arrangement  of  Solon. 
f-  The  new  constitution  of  the  tribes,  as  it  led  to  a  change  in  the  annual 
[Council],  so  it  transformed  no  less  directly  the  military  arrangements  of 
the  state,  both  as  to  soldiers  and  as  to  officers.  The  citizens  called  upon 
"\  to  serve  in  arms  were  now  marshalled  according  to  tribes — each  tribe 
having  its  own  taxiarchs  as  officers  for  the  hoplites,  and  its  own  phylarch 
at  the  head  of  the  horsemen.  Moreover,  there  were  now  created,  for  the 
first  time,  ten  stratSgi2  or  generals,  one  from  each  tribe  ;  and  two  hipparchs, 
for  the  supreme  command  of  the  horsemen.  Under  the  prior  Athenian 
constitution  it  appears  that  the  command  of  the  military  force  had  been 
vested  in  the  third  archon  or  polemarch,  no  stratSgi  then  existing.  Even 
after  the  strategi  had  been  created,  under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution, 
the  polemarch  still  retained  a  joint  right  of  command  along  with  them — 
as  we  are  told  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where  Kallimachus  the  polemarch 
not  only  enjoyed  an  equal  vote  in  the  council  of  war  along  with  the  ten 
strategi,  but  even  occupied  the  post  of  honour  on  the  right  wing3.  The 
ten  generals,  annually  changed,  are  thus  (like  the  ten  tribes)  a  fruit  of  the 
Kleisthenean  constitution,  which  was  at  the  same  time  powerfully  strength- 
ened and  protected  by  this  remodelling  of  the  military  force.  The  functions 
of  the  generals  became  more  extensive  as  the  democracy  advanced,  so 
that  they  seem  to  have  acquired  gradually  not  merely  the  direction  of 
military  and  naval  affairs,  but  also  that  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  city 
generally— while  the  nine  archons,  including  the  polemarch,  were  by 
degrees  lowered  down  from  that  full  executive  and  judicial  competence 
which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  to  the  simple  ministry  of  police  and  prepar- 
atory justice.  Encroached  upon  by  the  strategi  on  one  side,  they  were 
also  restricted  in  efficiency,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  rise  of  the  popular 
dikasteries  or  numerous  jury-courts.  We  may  be  sure  that  these  popular 
dikasteries  had  not  been  permitted  to  meet  or  to  act  under  the  despotism 
of  the  Peisistratids,  and  that  the  judicial  business  of  the  city  must  then 
J  have  been  conducted  partly  by  the  Senate  of  Areopagus,  partly  by  the 
\  archons  ;  perhaps  with  a  nominal  responsibility  of  the  latter,  at  the  end 
of  their  year  of  office,  to  an  acquiescent  EkklSsia.  And  if  we  even  assume 
it  to  be  true,  as  some  writers  contend,  that  the  habit  of  direct  popular 
judicature  (over  and  above  this  annual  trial  of  responsibility)  had  been 
partially  introduced  by  Solon,  it  must  have  been  discontinued  during 
the  long  coercion  exercised  by  the  supervening  dynasty.     But  the  out- 

,,_ !  The  method  of  appointment  of  the  Councillors        at  least  as  late  as  504  B.C.,  and  (2)  was,  in  fact  in 
(£?J£e  demes  Ath\  PoKc-  62)  in  the  tiP^e.oi  K1618-        Lhe  twelfth  year  before  Marathon— i.e.,  in  501  b.c 


can  only  be  inferred  from    third-century  Further,   the  polemarch  is  described  as  still    „ 

inscriptions,   according  to  which   they  were  ap-  supreme  command  of  the  whole  army.     In  a  sub- 

pom  ted  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  popula-  sequent  note  (p.  314)  we  shall  see  that  the  intro- 

j     x..°  ^*  e  (t5me'  and  by  ht-    We  need  hardly  duction  of  sortition  in  the  election  of  the  archons 

doubt  that  this  method  was  adopted  by  Kleis-  coincides  with  the  diminishing  importance  of  the 

thenes.     If  so  it  is  only  in  the  broadest  sense  that  office— e.g.,  ten  years    after  Marathon  the  pole- 

we  can  describe  the  Kleisthenean  Boule  as  a  re-  march  has  vanished— and  the  parallel  increase  in 

presentative  assembly  (Bury,  p.  215).    The  elected  the  power  of  the  strategus.      The  strategi  were 

strategi  were  far  more  representative  in  character.  elected  (not  chosen  by  lot)  originally  by  and  out 

As  to  the  method  of  election,  it  should  be  added  of  their  respective  tribes ;  in  the  fourth  century 

that  in  the  analogous  constitution  imposed  (?  450)  out  of  the  whole  body   of    citizens  (Ath.    Pol.. 

on  krythrae  (C.  /.  A    i.  9  •  Hicks  and  Hill,  32),  the  c.   41).     The  first  known  case  of  two  generals 

Council  is  appointed  by  lot.     For  a  list  of  Coun-  who  were  of  the  same  tribe  is  that  of  Perikles 

cmors  of    the  third-century  type,  see  C.  I.  A.,  and    Diotimus   in   440.    Therefore,    the    change 

11.  868  ;  Acharnas  has  22.— Ed.  probably  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 

-  from  the  Ath.  Pol.  (c.  22)  we  learn  that  the  century. — Ed. 
institution  of  the  strategi— (1)  must  have  been  »  Herodot.,  vi.  109-ur. 
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burst  of  popular  spirit,  which  lent  force  to  Kleisthenes,  doubtless  carried 
the  people  into  direct  action  as  jurors  in  the  aggregate  Heliaea,  not  less 
than  as  voters  in  the  Ekklesia — and  the  change  was  thus  begun  which 
contributed  to  degrade  the  archons  from  their  primitive  character  as 
judges,  into  the  lower  function  of  preliminary  examiners  and  presidents 
of  a  jury.  Such  convocation  of  numerous  juries,  beginning  first  with  the 
aggregate  body  of  sworn  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age,  and  subse- 
quently dividing  them  into  separate  bodies  or  pannels  for  trying  particular 
causes,  became  gradually  more  frequent  and  more  systematized  ;  until 
at  length,  in  the  time  of  Perikles,  it  was  made  to  carry  a  small  pay,  and 
stood  out  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Athenian  life.  We  can- 
not particularize  the  different  steps  whereby  such  final  development  was 
attained,  and  whereby  the  judicial  competence  of  the  archon  was  cut  down 
to  the  mere  power  of  inflicting  a  small  fine.  But  the  first  steps  of  it  are 
found  in  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
summated after  the  battle  of  Plataea.  Of  the  function  exercised  by  the 
nine  archons,  as  well  as  by  many  other  magistrates  and  official  persons 
at  Athens,  in  convoking  a  dikastery  or  jury-court,  bringing  on  causes 
for  trial,  and  presiding  over  the  trial — a  function  constituting  one  of  the 
marks  of  superior  magistracy,  and  called  the  Hegemony  or  presidency 
of  a  dikastery — I  shall  speak  more  at  length  hereafter.  At  present  I 
wish  merely  to  bring  to  view  the  increased  and  increasing  sphere  of  action 
on  which  the  people  entered  at  the  memorable  turn  of  affairs  now 
before  us. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  city  underwent  at  this  epoch  as  complete 
a  change  as  the  military.  The  appointment  of  magistrates  and  officers 
by  tens,  one  from  each  tribe,  seems  to  have  become  the  ordinary  practice. 
A  board  of  ten,  called  Apodektae1,  were  invested  with  the  supreme  manage- 
ment of  the  exchequer,  dealing  with  the  contractors  as  to  those  portions 
of  the  revenue  which  were  farmed,  receiving  all  the  taxes  from  the  col- 
lectors, and  disbursing  them  under  competent  authority.  Of  this  board 
the  first  nomination  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Kleisthenes,  as  a  substitute 
for  certain  persons  called  Kolakretae,  who  had  performed  the  same 
function  before,  and  who  were  now  retained  only  for  subordinate  services 
in  Prytaneum.  The  duties  of  the  Apodektae  were  afterwards  limited  to 
receiving  the  pubJic  income,  and  paying  it  over  to  the  ten  treasurers  of 
the  goddess  Athei  e,  by  whom  it  was  kept  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  disbursed  as  needed  ;  but  this  more  complicated  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  referred  to  Kleisthenes.  From  this  time  forward,  too,  the 
[Council]  of  Five  Hundred  steps  far  beyond  its  original  duty  of  preparing 
matters  for  the  discussion  of  the  Ekklesia.  It  embraces,  besides,  a  large 
circle  of  administrative  and  general  superintendence,  which  hardly  admits 
of  any  definition.  Its  sittings  become  constant,  with  the  exception  of 
special  holidays.  The  year  is  distributed  into  ten  portions  called  Pry- 
tanies — the  fifty  senators  of  each  tribe  taking  by  turns  the  duty  of  constant 
attendance  during  one  prytany,  and  receiving  during  that  time  the  title 
of  The  Prytanes :  the  order  of  precedence  among  the  tribes  in  these  duties 
was  annually  determined  by  lot.  In  the  ordinary  Attic  year  of  twelve 
lunar  months,  or  354  days,  six  of  the  prytanes  contained  thirty-five  days, 

1  See  further  Atk.  Pol.,  ch.  xlvlii.  This  is  the  only  board  of  ten  which  can  be  attributed  to 
Kleisthenes  himself.— Ed. 
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four  of  them  contained  thirty-six  :  in  the  intercalated  years  of  thirteen 
months,  the  number  of  days  was  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine  respectively. 
Moreover,  a  farther  subdivision  of  the  prytany  into  five  periods  of  seven 
days  each,  and  of  the  fifty  tribe-councillors  into  five  bodies  of  ten  each, 
was  recognised.  Each  body  of  ten  presided  in  the  [Council]  for  one  period 
of  seven  days,  drawing  lots  every  day  among  their  number  for  a  new  chair- 
man called  Epistates,  to  whom  during  his  day  of  office  were  confided  the 
keys  of  the  acropolis  and  the  treasury,  together  with  the  city  seal.  The 
remaining  councillors,  not  belonging  to  the  prytanizing  tribe,  might  of 
course  attend  if  they  chose.  But  the  attendance  of  nine  among  them, 
one  from  each  of  the  remaining  nine  tribes,  was  imperatively  necessary  to 
constitute  a  valid  meeting,  and  to  ensure  a  constant  representation  of  the 
collective  people1. 

During  those  later  times  known  to  us  through  the  great  orators,  the 
Ekklesia,  or  formal  assembly  of  the  citizens,  was  convoked  four  times 
regularly  during  each  prytany,  or  oftener  if  necessity  required — usually 
by  the  [Council],  though  the  strategi  had  also  the  power  of  convoking  it 
by  their  own  authority.  It  was  presided  over  by  the  prytanes,  and 
questions  were  put  to  the  vote  by  their  Epistates  or  chairman.  But  the 
nine  representatives  of  the  non-prytanizing  tribes  were  always  present 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  seem,  indeed,  in  the  days  of  the  orators  to  have 
acquired  to  themselves  the  direction  of  it,  together  with  the  right  of  putting 
questions  for  the  vote2 — setting  aside  wholly  or  partially  the  fifty  pry- 
tanes. When  we  carry  our  attention  back,  however,  to  the  state  of  the 
Ekklesia,  as  first  organized  by  Kleisthenes  (I  have  already  remarked 
that  expositors  of  the  Athenian  constitution  are  too  apt  to  neglect  the 
distinction  of  times,  and  to  suppose  that  what  was  the  practice  between 
400-330  B.C.  had  been  always  the  practice),  it  will  appear  probable  that 
he  provided  one  regular  meeting  in  each  prytany,  and  no  more  ;  giving 
to  the  [Council]  and  the  strategi  power  of  convening  special  meetings  if 
needful,  but  establishing  one  Ekklesia  during  each  prytany,  or  ten  in  the 
year,  as  a  regular  necessity  of  state.  How  often  the  ancient  Ekklesia 
had  been  convoked  during  the  interval  between  Solon  and  Peisistratus 
we  cannot  exactly  say — probably  but  seldom  during  the  year.  Under 
the  Peisistratids,  its  convocation  had  dwindled  down  into  an  inoperative 
formality.  Hence  the  re-establishment  of  it  by  Kleisthends,  not  merely 
with  plenary  determining  powers,  but  also  under  full  notice  and  prepara- 
tion of  matters  beforehand,  together  with  the  best  securities  for  orderly 
procedure,  was  in  itself  a  revolution  impressive  to  the  mind  of  every 
Athenian  citizen.  To  render  the  Ekklesia  efficient,  it  was  indispensable 
that  its  meetings  should  be  both  frequent  and  free.  Men  were  thus 
trained  to  the  duty  both  of  speakers  and  hearers,  and  each  man,  while  he 
felt  that  he  exercised  his  share  of  influence  on  the  decision,  identified  his 
own  safety  and  happiness  with  the  vote  of  the  majority,  and  became 
familiarized  with  the  notion  of  a  sovereign  authority  which  he  neither 
could  nor  ought  to  resist.  This  was  an  idea  new  to  the  Athenian  bosom. 
With  it  came  the  feelings  sanctifying  free  speech  and  equal  law — words 
which  no  Athenian  citizen  ever  afterwards  heard  unmoved  :  together 
with  that  sentiment  of  the  entire  commonwealth  as  one  and  indivisible, 

1  See  Appendix  to  this  chapter. — Ed.  c.  xxxi. ;    Harpokration,    v.,    Kvpla    'EiacKrio-ia  ; 

2  See  the  valuable  treatise  of  Schomann,  De       Pollux,  viii.  95. 
Comitiis,  passim;  also  his  Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr., 
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which  always  overruled,  though  it  did  not  supplant,  the  local  and  can- 
tonal specialities.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  patriotic  and 
ennobling  impulses  were  a  new  product  in  the  Athenian  mind,  to  which 
nothing  analogous  occurs  even  in  the  time  of  Solon.  They  were  kindled  in 
part  doubtless  by  the  strong  reaction  against  the  Peisistratids,  but  still 
more  by  the  fact  that  the  opposing  leader,  Kleisthenes,  turned  that  tran- 
sitory feeling  to  the  best  possible  account,  and  gave  to  it  a  vigorous 
perpetuity,  as  well  as  a  well-defined  positive  object,  by  the  popular  elements 
conspicuous  in  his  constitution.  His  name  makes  less  figure  in  history 
than  we  should  expect,  because  he  passed  for  the  mere  renovator  of 
Solon's  scheme  of  government  after  it  had  been  overthrown  by  Peisis- 
tratus.  Probably  he  himself  professed  this  object,  since  it  would  facilitate 
the  success  of  his  propositions  ;  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  letter 
of  the  case,  the  fact  is  in  a  great  measure  true,  since  the  annual  [Council]  and 
the  Ekklesia  are  both  Solonian — but  both  of  them  under  his  reform  were 
clothed  in  totally  new  circumstances,  and  swelled  into  gigantic  proportions. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  people  formally  installed  in  their  Ekklesia 
who  received  from  Kleisthenes  the  real  attributes  of  sovereignty — it  was 
by  him  also  that  the  people  were  first  called  into  direct  action  as  dikasts 
or  jurors.  I  have  already  remarked  that  this  custom  may  be  said,  in  a 
certain  limited  sense,  to  have  begun  in  the  time  of  Solon,  since  that  law- 
giver invested  the  popular  assembly  with  the  power  of  pronouncing  the 
judgment  of  accountability  upon  the  archons  after  their  year  of  office. 
Here  again  the  building,  afterwards  so  spacious  and  stately,  was  erected 
on  a  Solonian  foundation,  though  it  was  not  itself  Solonian.  That  the 
popular  dikasteries,  in  the  elaborate  form  in  which  they  existed  from 
Perikles  downward,  were  introduced  all  at  once  by  Kleisthenes,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe.  Yet  the  steps  by  which  they  were  gradually  wrought 
out  are  not  distinctly  discoverable.  It  would  rather  seem,  that  at  first 
only  the  aggregate  body  of  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age  exercised 
judicial  functions,  being  specially  convoked  and  sworn  to  try  persons 
accused  of  public  crimes,  and  when  so  employed  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Heliaea,  or  Heliasts  ;  private  offences  and  disputes  between  man  and 
man  being  still  determined  by  individual  magistrates  in  the  city,  and  a 
considerable  judicial  power  still  residing  in  the  senate  of  Areopagus. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  state  of  things  established  by 
Kleisthenes,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  altered  by  the  greater  extent  of 
judicial  duty  gradually  accruing  to  the  Heliasts,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  subdivide  the  collective  Heliaea. 

According  to  the  subdivision,  as  practised  in  the  times  best  known, 
6,000  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age  were  annually  selected  by  lot  out 
of  the  whole  number,  600  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  5,000  of  these  citizens 
were  arranged  in  ten  pannels  or  decuries  of  500  each,  the  remaining  1 ,000 
being  reserved  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  case  of  death  or  absence  among  the 
former.  The  whole  6,000  took  a  prescribed  oath,  couched  in  very  striking 
words  ;  after  which  every  man  received  a  ticket  inscribed  with  his  own 
name  as  well  as  with  a  letter  designating  his  decury.  When  there  were 
causes  or  crimes  ripe  for  trial,  the  Thesmothets,  or  six  inferior  archons, 
determined  by  lot,  first,  which  decuries  should  sit,  according  to  the  number 
wanted  ;  next,  in  which  court,  or  under  the  presidency  of  what  magistrates 
the  decury  B  or  E  should  sit,  so  that  it  could  not  be  known  beforehand 
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in  what  cause  each  would  be  judge.  In  the  number  of  persons  who 
actually  attended  and  sat,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  much  variety, 
and  sometimes  two  decuries  sat  together1.  The  arrangement  here  de- 
scribed, we  must  recollect,  is  given  to  us  as  belonging  to  those  times  when 
the  dikasts  received  a  regular  pay,  after  every  day's  sitting  ;  and  it  can 
hardly  have  long  continued  without  that  condition,  which  was  not  realized 
before  the  time  of  Perikles.  Each  of  these  decuries  sitting  in  judicature 
was  called  the  Helicea — a  name  which  belongs  properly  to  the  collective 
assembly  of  the  people,  this  collective  assembly  having  been  itself  the 
original  judicature.  I  conceive  that  the  practice  of  distributing  this 
collective  assembly  or  Heliaea  into  sections  of  jurors  for  judicial  duty  may 
have  begun  under  one  form  or  another  soon  after  the  reform  of  Kleis- 
thenes,  since  the  direct  interference  of  the  people  in  public  affairs  tended 
more  and  more  to  increase.  But  it  could  only  have  been  matured  by 
degrees  into  that  constant  and  systematic  service  which  the  pay  of  Perikles 
called  forth  at  last  in  completeness.  Under  the  last-mentioned  system 
the  judicial  competence  of  the  archons  was  annulled,  and  the  third  archon 
or  polemarch  withdrawn  from  all  military  functions.  But  this  had  not 
been  yet  done  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where  Kallimachus 
the  polemarch  not  only  commanded  along  with  the  strategi,  but  enjoyed 
a  sort  of  pre-eminence  over  them  :  nor  had  it  been  done  during  the  year 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  Aristeides  was  archon — for  the 
magisterial  decisions  of  Aristeides  formed  one  of  the  principal  founda- 
tions of  his  honourable  surname,  the  Just2. 

With  this  question  as  to  the  comparative  extent  of  judicial  power 
vested  by  Kleisthenes  in  the  popular  dikastery  and  the  archons,  are  in 
reality  connected  two  others  in  Athenian  constitutional  law,  relating, 
first,  to  the  admissibility  of  ail  citizens  for  the  post  of  archon,  next,  to  the 
choosing  of  archons  by  lot.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of  Perikles, 
the  archons,  and  various  other  individual  functionaries,  had  come  to  be 
chosen  by  lot3 — moreover,  all  citizens*  were  legally  admissible,  and  might 
give  in  their  names  to  be  drawn  for  by  lot,  subject  to  what  was  called  the 
Dokimasy  or  legal  examination  into  their  status  of  citizen  and  into  various 
moral  and  religious  qualifications,  before  they  took  office  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  function  of  the  archon  had  become  nothing  higher  than 
preliminary  examination  of  parties  and  witnesses  for  the  dikastery,  and 
presidence  over  it  when  afterwards  assembled,  together  with  the  power 
of  imposing  by  authority  a  fine  of  small  amount  upon  inferior  offenders. 
Now  all  these  three  political  arrangements  hang  essentially  together. 
The  great  value  of  the  lot,  according  to  Grecian  democratical  ideas,  was 
that  it  equalized  the  chance  of  office  between  rich  and  poor  ;  but  so  long 
as  the  poor  citizens  were  legally  inadmissible,  choice  by  lot  could  have  no 
recommendation  either  to  the  rich  or  to  the  poor.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
less  democratical  than  election  by  the  general  mass  of  citizens,  because 
the  poor  citizen  would  under  the  latter  system  enjoy  an  important  right 
of  interference  by  means  of  his  suffrage,  though  he  could  not  be  elected 
himself.  Again,  choice  by  lot  could  never  under  any  circumstances  be 
applied  to  those  posts  where  special  competence,  and  a  certain  measure 

1  For  the  whole  question  of  the  Heluea,  see  3  For  the  introduction  of  the  lot,  see  note,  p.  314. 
Gilbert,   Constitutional   Antiquities    (Eng.    trans.),        — Ed. 

PP-  39i  §•— Ed.  •*  The  ThStes  were  not  legally  eligible  even  in 

2  Plutarch,  Arist.,  7  ;  Herodot.,  vi.  109-111.  the  fourth  century  ;  see  note,  p.  22. — Ed. 
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of  attributes  possessed  only  by  a  few,  were  indispensable — nor  was  it 
ever  applied  throughout  the  whole  history  of  democratical  Athens,  to  the 
strategi  or  generals,  who  were  always  elected  by  show  of  hands  of  the 
assembled  citizens.  Accordingly,  we  may  regard  it  as  certain,  that  at 
the  time  when  the  archons  first  came  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  the  superior 
and  responsible  duties  once  attached  to  that  office  had  been,  or  were  in 
course  of  being,  detached  from  it,  and  transferred  either  to  the  popular 
dikasts  or  to  the  ten  elected  strategi ;  so  that  there  remained  to  these 
archons  only  a  routine  of  police  and  administration,  important,  indeed, 
to  the  State,  yet  such  as  could  be  executed  by  any  citizen  of  average 
probity,  diligence,  and  capacity — at  least  there  was  no  obvious  absurdity 
in  thinking  so  ;  while  the  Dokimasy  excluded  from  the  office  men  of 
notoriously  discreditable  life,  even  after  they  might  have  drawn  the  suc- 
cessful lot.  Perikles1,  though  chosen  strategus  year  after  year  succes- 
sively, was  never  archon  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  men  of  first- 
rate  talents  and  ambition  often  gave  in  their  names  for  the  office.  To 
those  of  smaller  aspirations2  it  was  doubtless  a  source  of  importance, 
but  it  imposed  troublesome  labour,  gave  no  pay,  and  entailed  a  certain 
degree  of  peril  upon  any  archon  who  might  have  given  offence  to  powerful 
men,  when  he  came  to  pass  through  the  trial  of  accountability  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  his  year  of  office.  There  was  little  to  make  the 
office  acceptable,  either  to  very  poor  men,  or  to  very  rich  and  ambitious 
men  ;  and  between  the  middling  persons  who  gave  in  their  names,  any- 
one might  be  taken  without  great  practical  mischief,  always  assuming 
the  two  guarantees  of  the  Dokimasy  before,  and  accountability  after 
office.  This  was  the  conclusion — in  my  opinion  a  mistaken  conclusion, 
and  such  as  would  find  no  favour  at  present — to  which  the  democrats  of 
Athens  were  conducted  by  their  strenuous  desire  to  equalize  the  chances 
of  office  for  rich  and  poor.  But  their  sentiment  seems  to  have  been 
satisfied  by  a  partial  enforcement  of  the  lot  to  the  choice  of  some  offices — 
especially  the  archons,  as  the  primitive  chief  magistrates  of  the  State — 
without  applying  it  to  all  or  to  the  most  responsible  and  difficult.  Hardly 
would  they  have  applied  it  to  the  archons,  if  it  had  been  indispensably 
necessary  that  these  magistrates  should  retain  their  original  very  serious 
duty  of  judging  disputes  and  condemning  offenders. 
/H[  think  therefore  that  these  three  points — (i)  The  opening  of  the  post 
(of  archon  to  all  citizens  indiscriminately  ;  (2)  the  choice  of  archons  by  lot ; 
y(3)  the  diminished  range  of  the  archon's  duties  and  responsibilities,  through/ 
Jthe  extension  of  those  belonging  to  the  popular  courts  of  justice  on  th« 
'  ^y  J  one  hand  and  to  the  strategi  on  the  other — are  all  connected  together, 
A-  /  and  must  have  been  simultaneous,  or  nearly  simultaneous,  in  the  time  of 
introduction  :  the  enactment  of  universal  admissibility  to  office  certainly 
V  not  coming  after  the  other  two,  and  probably  coming  a  little  before  them3. 
Now  in  regard  to  the  eligibility  of  all  Athenians  indiscriminately  to  the 
office  of  archon,  we  find  a  clear  and  positive  testimony  as  to  the  time  when 
it  was  first  introduced.  Plutarch  tells  us3  that  the  oligarchical4,  but 
high-principled,  Aristeides  was  himself  the  proposer  of  this  constitutional 

1  I'lut.ircli,  I'ertkl.s,  c.  9-16.  »  So  at  least  the  supporters  of  the  constitution 

*  See  a  passajpK  about  such  characters  in  Plato,        of  Kleisthenes  were  called  by  the  contemporaries 
Republic,  v.,  p.  475  IJ.  .  v„-mu  

*  For  the  whole  of  this  question,  see  pp.  314,  280, 
.ind  notes.— Eo. 
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change,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  with  the  consequent  expulsion 
of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  and  the  return  of  the  refugee  Athenians  to 
their  ruined  city.  Seldom  has  ft  happened  in  the  history  of  mankind  that 
rich  and  poor  have  been  so  completely  equalized  as  among  the  population 
of  Athens  in  that  memorable  expatriation  and  heroic  struggle  ;  nor  are 
we  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  coming  back  with 
freshly-kindled  patriotism  as  well  as  with  the  consciousness  that  their 
country  had  only  been  recovered  by  the  equal  efforts  of  all,  would  no 
longer  submit  to  be  legally  disqualified  from  any  office  of  State.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  constitution  was  first  made  really  ■  common  ' 
to  all,  and  that  the  archons,  str^,tegi,  and  all  functionaries,  first  began  to 
be  chosen  from  all  Athenians  without  any  difference  of  legal  eligibility1. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  lot,  in  this  important  statement  of  Plutarch, 
which  appears  to  me  every  way  worthy  of  credit,  and  which  teaches  us, 
that  down  to  the  invasion  of  XerxSs,  not  only  had  the  exclusive  principle 
of  the  Solonian  law  of  qualification  continued  in  force  (whereby  the  first 
three  classes  on  the  census  were  alone  admitted  to  all  individual  offices, 
and  the  fourth  or  Thdtic  class  excluded),  but  also  the  archons  had  hitherto 
been  elected  by  the  citizens — not  taken  by  lot.  Now  for  financial  pur- 
poses, the  quadruple  census  of  Solon  was  retained  long  after  this  period, 
even  beyond  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty  ;  but  we 
thus  learn  that  KleisthenSs  in  his  constitution  retained  it  for  political 
purposes  also,  in  part  at  least.  He  recognised  the  exclusion  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  citizens  from  all  individual  offices — such  as  the  archon,  the 
strategus,  etc.  In  his  time,  probably,  no  complaints  were  raised  on  the 
subject.  For  his  constitution  gave  to  the  collective  bodies — [Council], 
Ekklesia,  and  Heliaea  or  Dikastery — a  degree  of  power  and  importance 
such  as  they  had  never  before  known  or  imagined.  And  we  may  well 
suppose  that  the  Athenian  people  of  that  day  had  no  objection  even  to 
the  proclaimed  system  and  theory  of  being  exclusively  governed  by  men 
of  wealth  and  station  as  individual  magistrates — especially  since  many 
of  the  newly-enfranchised  citizens  had  been  before  metics  and  slaves. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  added,  that  even  under  the  full  democracy  of  later 
Athens,  though  the  people  had  then  become  passionately  attached  to 
the  theory  of  equal  admissibility  of  all  citizens  to  office,  yet  in  practice 
poor  men  seldom  obtained  offices  which  were  elected  by  the  general  vote, 
as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  course  of  this  history2. 

The  choice  of  the  strategi  remained  ever  afterwards  upon  the  footing 
on  which  Aristeides  thus  placed  it ;  but  the  lot  for  the  choice  of  archon 
must  have  been  introduced  shortly  after  his  proposition  of  universal 
eligibility,  and  in  consequence  too  of  the  same  tide  of  democratical 
feeling  —  introduced  as  a  farther  corrective,  because  the  poor  citizen, 
though  he  had  become  eligible,  was,  nevertheless,  not  elected.  And  at 
the  same  time,  I  imagine,  that  elaborate  distribution  of  the  Heliaea,  of 
aggregate  body  of  dikasts  or  jurors,  into  separate  pannels  or  dikasteries 

*  Plutarch,  Arist.,  c.  22  :  ypd<}>eL  i}/rj<pt(Tfj.a,  koii>y)i>  habitual    misrule  and    oppression  of    the  nobles 

eti/ai  ttji'  noKireiav,  teal  tovs  apxovras  ef  'AOrjvaiujv  gradually  put  an  end  to  this  right,  and  even  created 

irdvTuv  aipeicrOai.  in  many  towns  a  resolution  positively  to  exclude 

>  [See  notes  referred  to  above. — Ed.]    So  in  the  them.     At  Milan,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 

Italian   republics  of   the   twelfth   and   thirteenth  century,   the    twelve    consuls   with   the   Podesta 

century  the  nobles  long  continued  to  possess  the  possessed  all  the  powers  of  government.     These 

exclusive  right  of  being  elected  to  the  consulate  consuls  were  nominated  by  one  hundred  electors 

and  the  great  offices  of  state,  even  after  those  chosen  by  and  among  the  people.  (Sismondi,  Histoire 

offices  had  come  to  be  elected  by  the  people.    The  des  Ripubliques  Italicnnes,  ch.  xii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  240). 
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for  the  decision  of  judicial  matters,  was  first  regularized.  It  was  this 
change  that  stole  away  from  the  archons  so  important  a  part  of  their 
previous  jurisdiction :  it  was  this  change  that  Perikles  more  fully  con- 
summated by  ensuring  pay  to  the  dikasts. 

But  the  present  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  the  modifications  which 
Athens  underwent  during  the  generation  after  the  battle  of  Plataea.  They 
have  been  here  briefly  noticed  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  back,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence,  to  Athens  as  it  stood  in  the  generation  before 
that  memorable  battle,  after  the  reform  of  Kleisthenes.  His  reform, 
though  highly  democratical,  stopped  short  of  the  mature  democracy  which 
prevailed  from  Perikles  to  Demosthenes,  in  three  ways  especially,  among 
various  others  ;  and  it  is  therefore  sometimes  considered  by  the  later 
writers  as  an  aristocratical  constitution1 :  ( i )  It  still  recognised  the  archons 
as  judges  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  third  archon  or  polemarch  as 
joint  military  commander  along  with  the  strategi ;  (2)  it  retained  them  as 
elected  annually  by  the  body  of  citizens,  not  as  chosen  by  lot ;  (3)  it  still 
excluded  the  fourth  class  of  the  Solonian  census  from  all  individual  office, 
the  archonship  among  the  rest.  The  Solonian  law  of  exclusion,  however, 
though  retained  in  principle,  was  mitigated  in  practice  thus  far — that 
whereas  Solon  had  rendered  none  but  members  of  the  highest  class  on 
the  census  (the  Pentakosiomedimni)  eligible  to  the  archonship,  Kleis- 
thenes opened  that  dignity  to  all  the  first  three  classes,  shutting  out  only 
the  fourth2.  That  he  did  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Aris- 
teides,  assuredly  not  a  rich  man,  became  archon.  I  am  also  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  [Council]  of  Five  Hundred  as  constituted  by  Kleisthenes 
was  taken,  not  by  election,  but  by  lot,  from  the  ten  tribes,  and  that 
every  citizen  became  eligible  to  it.  Election  for  this  purpose — that  is, 
the  privilege  of  annually  electing  a  batch  of  fifty  [councillors]  at  once  by 
each  tribe — would  probably  be  thought  more  troublesome  than  valuable  ; 
nor  do  we  hear  of  separate  meetings  of  each  tribe  for  purposes  of  election. 
Moreover,  the  office  of  [councillor]  was  a  collective,  not  an  individual 
office  ;  the  shock  therefore  to  the  feelings  of  semi-democratised  Athens, 
from  the  unpleasant  idea  of  a  poor  man  sitting  among  the  fifty  prytanes, 
would  be  less  than  if  they  conceived  him  as  polemarch  at  the  head  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  army,  or  as  an  archon  administering  justice. 

A  farther  difference  between  the  constitution  of  Solon  and  that  of 
Kleisthenes  is  to  be  found  in  the  position  of  the  Senate  of  Areopagus. 
Under  the  former,  that  Senate  had  been  the  principal  body  in  the  State, 
and  Solon  had  even  enlarged  its  powers  ;  under  the  latter,  it  must  have 
been  treated  at  first  as  an  enemy  and  kept  down.  For  as  it  was  com- 
posed only  of  all  the  past  archons,  and  as  during  the  preceding  thirty  years 
every  archon  had  been  a  creature  of  the  Peisistratids,  the  Areopagites 
collectively  must  have  been  both  hostile  and  odious  to  Kleisthenes  and 
his  partisans — perhaps  a  fraction  of  its  members  might  even  retire  into 
exile  with  Hippias.  Its  influence  must  have  been  sensibly  lessened  by 
the  change  of  party,  until  it  came  to  be  gradually  filled  by  fresh  archons 
springing  from  the  bosom  of  the  Kleisthenean  constitution.  Now  during 
this  important  interval  the  new-modelled  [Council]  of  Five  Hundred  and 
the  popular  assembly  stepped  into  that  ascendency  which  they  never 

1  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  15  ;  compare  Plutarch,  ArisUid/s,  c.  3,  and  Isokrates,  Areopagiticus,  Or. 
vii.,  p.  143,  193  (cd.  h«k).  a  But  see  p.  314  note.— Ed. 
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afterwards  lost.  From  the  time  of  Kleisthenes  forward,  the  Areopagites 
cease  to  be  the  chief  and  prominent  power  in  the  State.  Yet  they  are 
still  considerable  ;  and  when  the  second  fill  of  the  democratical  tide  took 
place,  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  they  became  the  focus  of  that  which  was 
then  considered  as  the  party  of  oligarchical  resistance.  I  have  already 
remarked  that  the  archons  during  the  intermediate  time  (about  509- 
477  B.C.)  were  all  elected  by  the  Ekklesia,  not  chosen  by  lot1,  and  that  the 
fourth  or  poorest  and  most  numerous  class  on  the  census  were  by  law  then 
ineligible  ;  while  election  at  Athens,  even  when  every  citizen  without 
exception  was  an  elector  and  eligible,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  fall  upon 
men  of  wealth  and  station.  We  thus  see  how  it  happened  that  the  past 
archons,  when  united  in  the  Senate  of  Areopagus,  infused  into  that  body 
the  sympathies,  prejudices,  and  interests,  of  the  richer  classes.  It  was 
this  which  brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  more  democratical  party 
headed  by  Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  in  times  when  portions  of  the  Kleis- 
thenean  constitution  had  come  to  be  discredited  as  too  much  imbued 
with  oligarchy. 

One  other  remarkable  institution,  distinctly  ascribed  to  Kleisthenes, 
yet  remains  to  be  noticed — the  ostracism  ;  upon  which  I  have  already 
made  some  remarks2  in  touching  upon  the  memorable  Solonian  procla- 
mation against  neutrality  in  a  sedition.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that 
without  this  protective  process  none  of  the  other  institutions  would  have 
reached  maturity. 

By  the  ostracism  a  citizen  was  banished  without  special  accusation,  $b~^ 
trial,  or  defence,  for  a  term  of  ten  years — subsequently  diminished  to 
five.  His  property  was  not  taken  away,  nor  his  reputation  tainted  ;  so 
that  the  penalty  consisted  solely  in  the  banishment  from  his  native  city 
to  some  other  Greek  city.  As  to  reputation,  the  ostracism  was  a  com- 
pliment rather  than  otherwise3  ;  and  so  it  was  vividly  felt  to  be,  when, 
about  ninety  years  after  Kleisthenes,  the  conspiracy  between  Nikias  and 
Alkibiades  fixed  it  upon  Hyperbolus  :  the  two  former  had  both  recom- 
mended the  taking  of  an  ostracising  vote,  each  hoping  to  cause  the  banish- 
ment of  the  other  ;  but  before  the  day  arrived,  they  accommodated  their 
own  quarrel.  To  fire  off  the  safety-gun  of  the  republic  against  a  person 
so  little  dangerous  as  Hyperbolus,  was  denounced  as  the  prostitution  of 
a  great  political  ceremony  :  '  it  was  not  against  such  men  as  he  (said 
the  comic  writer  Plato)  that  the  shell  was  intended  to  be  used'.  The 
process  ol  ostracism  was  carried  into  effect  by  writing  upon  a  shell  or 
potsherd  the  name  of  the  person  whom  a  citizen  thought  it  prudent  for  a 
time  to  banish,  which  shell,  when  deposited  in  the  proper  vessel,  counted 
for  a  vote  towards  the  sentence. 

I  have  already  observed  that  all  the  governments  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
when  we  compare  them  with  that  idea  which  a  modern  reader  is  apt  to 
conceive  of  the  measure  of  force  belonging  to  a  government,  were  essen- 
tially weak  —  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  —  the  democratical,  the 
oligarchical,  and  the  despotic.  The  force  in  the  hands  of  any  government, 
to  cope  with  conspirators  or  mutineers,  was  extremely  small,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  despot  surrounded  by  his  mercenary  troop.  Accord- 
ingly, no  tolerably  sustained  conspiracy  or  usurper  could  be  put  down 

1  See  p.  314,  and  note— Ed.  =  AristeidSs  Rhetor,  Oral.,  xlvi.,  vol.  u.,  p.  317 

2  See  above,  chap,  ii.,  p.  38,  and  Appendix  to  this        (ed.  Dindorf). 
chapter.— Ed. 
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except  by  direct  aid  of  the  people  in  support  of  the  Government,  which 
amounted  to  a  dissolution,  for  the  time,  of  constitutional  authority,  and 
was  pregnant  with  reactionary  consequences  such  as  no  man  could  foresee. 
To  prevent  powerful  men  from  attempting  usurpation  was  therefore  of 
the  greatest  possible  moment.  Now  a  despot  or  an  oligarchy  might 
exercise  at  pleasure  preventive  means1,  much  sharper  than  the  ostracism, 
such  as  the  assassination  of  Kimon,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  as 
directed  by  the  Peisistratids.  At  the  very  least,  they  might  send  away 
anyone,  from  whom  they  apprehended  attack  or  danger,  without  incurring 
even  so  much  as  the  imputation  of  severity.  But  in  a  democracy,  where 
arbitrary  action  of  the  magistrate  was  the  thing  of  all  others  most  dreaded, 
and  where  fixed  laws,  with  trial  and  defence  as  preliminaries  to  punish- 
ment, were  conceived  by  the  ordinary  citizen  as  the  guarantees  of  his 
personal  security  and  as  the  pride  of  his  social  condition — the  creation  of 
such  an  exceptional  power  presented  serious  difficulty.  If  we  transport 
ourselves  to  the  times  of  Kleisthenes,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Peisistratids,  when  the  working  of  the  democratical  machinery  was  as 
yet  untried,  we  shall  find  this  difficulty  at  its  maximum.  But  we  shall 
also  find  the  necessity  of  vesting  such  a  power  somewhere  absolutely 
imperative.  For  the  great  Athenian  nobles  had  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
respect  for  any  constitution.  Their  past  history  had  exhibited  continual 
struggles  between  the  armed  factions  of  Megakles,  Lykurgus,  and  Peisis- 
tratus,  put  down  after  a  time  by  the  superior  force  and  alliances  of  the 
latter  ;  and  though  Kleisthenes,  the  son  of  Megakles,  might  be  firmly 
disposed  to  renounce  the  example  of  his  father,  and  to  act  as  the  faithful 
citizen  of  a  fixed  constitution,  he  would  know  but  too  well  that  the  sons 
of  his  father's  companions  and  rivals  would  follow  out  ambitious  purposes 
without  any  regard  to  the  limits  imposed  by  law,  if  ever  they  acquired 
sufficient  partisans  to  present  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Moreover,  when 
any  two  candidates  for  power,  with  such  reckless  dispositions,  came  into 
a  bitter  personal  rivalry,  the  motives  to  each  of  them,  arising  as  well  out 
of  fear  as  out  of  ambition,  to  put  down  his  opponent  at  any  cost  to  the 
constitution  might  well  become  irresistible,  unless  some  impartial  and 
discerning  interference  could  arrest  the  strife  in  time.  '  If  the  Athenians 
were  wise  (Aristeides  is  reported  to  have  said2,  in  the  height  and  peril  of 
his  parliamentary  struggle  with  Themistokles),  they  would  cast  both 
Themis tokles  and  me  into  the  barathrum3.'  And  whoever  reads  the  sad 
narrative  of  the  Korkyraean  sedition,  in  the  third  book  of  Thukydides, 
together  with  the  reflections  of  the  historian  upon  it4,  will  trace  the 
gradual  exasperation  of  these  party  feuds,  beginning  even  under  demo- 
cratical forms,  until  at  length  they  break  down  the  barriers  of  public  as 
well  as  of  private  morality. 

/^"Against  this  chance  of  internal  assailants  Kleisthenes  had  to  protect 

(the    democratical  constitution — first,  by  throwing  impediments  in  theirj 

way  and  rendering  it  difficult  for  them  to  procure  the  requisite  support ; 

1  See  the  discussion  of  the  ostracism  in  Aristot,  not  entirely  disused,  during  the  times  of  Athens 

Politic.,  iii.  8,  where  he  recognises  the  problem  as  historically  known  to  us,  but  the  phrase  continued 

one  common  to  all  governments.  in  speech  after  the  practice  had  become  obsolete. 

-'  Plutarch,  Aristeid.,  c.  3.  The  iron  spikes  depend  on  the  evidence  of  the 

•  The  barathrum  was  a  deep  pit,  said  to  have  Schol.  Aristophan.,  J'lutus,  431— a  very  doubtful 

had  iron  spikes  at  the  bottom,  into  which  criminals  authority,   when   we  read   the  legend  which   he 


to  death  were  sometimes  cast.     Though         blends  with  his  statement. 
probably  an  ancient  Athenian  punishment,  it  seems  *  Thukyd.,  iii.,  70,  81,  82. 

to  have  become  at  the  very  least  extremely  rare,  if 
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pext,  by  eliminating  them  before  any  violent  projects  were  ripe  for  execu- 
tion^) To  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  such 
a  constitution  as  would  not  only  conciliate  the  good-will,  but  kindle  the 
passionate  attachment,  of  the  mass  of  citizens,  insomuch  that  not  even 
any  considerable  minority  should  be  deliberately  inclined  to  alter  it  by 
force.  It  was  necessary  to  create  in  the  multitude,  and  through  them  to 
force  upon  the  leading  ambitious  men,  that  rare  and  difficult  sentiment 
which  we  may  term  a  constitutional  morality — a  paramount  reverence 
for  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  enforcing  obedience  to  the  authorities 
acting  under  and  within  those  forms,  yet  combined  with  the  habit  of  open 
speech,  of  action  subject  only  to  definite  legal  control,  and  unrestrained 
censure  of  those  very  authorities  as  to  all  their  public  acts — combined,  too 
with  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  bosom  of  every  citizen,  amidst  the  bitter- 
ness of  party  contest,  that  the  forms  of  the  constitution  will  be  not  less 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents  than  in  his  own.  This  co-existence  of 
freedom  and  self-imposed  restraint,  of  obedience  to  authority  with  un- 
measured censure  of  the  persons  exercising  it,  may  be  found  in  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  (since  about  1688)  as  well  as  in  the  democracy  of  the 
American  United  States  :  and  because  we  are  familiar  with  it,  we  are  apt 
to  suppose  it  a  natural  sentiment ;  though  there  seem  to  be  few  sentiments 
more  difficult  to  establish  and  diffuse  among  a  community,  judging  by 
the  experience  of  history.  We  may  see  how  imperfectly  it  exists  at 
this  day  in  the  Swiss  Cantons  ;  while  the  many  violences  of  the  first 
French  revolution  illustrate,  among  various  other  lessons,  the  fatal  effects 
arising  from  its  absence,  even  among  a  people  high  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence. Yet  the  diffusion  of  such  constitutional  morality,  not  merely 
among  the  majority  of  any  community,  but  throughout  the  whole,  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  a  government  at  once  free  and  peaceable ; 
since  even  any  powerful  and  obstinate  minority  may  render  the  working 
of  free  institutions  impracticable,  without  being  strong  enough  to  conquer 
ascendency  for  themselves.  Nothing  less  than  unanimity,  or  so  over- 
whelming a  majority  as  to  be  tantamount  to  unanimity,  on  the  cardinal 
point  of  respecting  constitutional  forms,  even  by  those  who  do  not  wholly 
approve  of  them,  can  render  the  excitement  of  political  passion  bloodless, 
and  yet  expose  all  the  authorities  in  the  State  to  the  full  licence  of  pacific 
criticism. 

At  the  epoch  of  Kleisthenes,  which  by  a  remarkable  ooincidence  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  regifuge  at  Rome,  such  constitutional  morality,  if  it 
existed  anywhere  else,  had  certainly  no  place  at  Athens  ;  and  the  first 
creation  of  it  in  any  particular  society  must  be  esteemed  an  interesting 
historical  fact.  By  the  spirit  of  his  reforms — equal,  popular,  and  com- 
prehensive, far  beyond  the  previous  experience  of  Athenians — he  secured 
the  hearty  attachment  of  the  body  of  citizens.  But  from  the  first  genera- 
tion of  leading  men,  under  the  nascent  democracy,  and  with  such  prece- 
dents as  they  had  to  look  back  upon,  no  self-imposed  limits  to  ambition 
could  be  expected.  Accordingly,  Kleisthenes  had  to  find  the  means  of 
eliminating  beforehand  any  one  about  to  transgress  these  limits,  so  as  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  putting  him  down  afterwards,  with  all  that  blood- 
shed and  reaction,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  free  working  of  the 
constitution  would  be  suspended  at  least,  if  not  irrevocably  extinguished. 
To  acquire  such  influence  as  would  render  him  dangerous  under  demo- 
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cratical  forms,  a  man  must  stand  in  evidence  before  the  public,  so  as  to 
afford  some  reasonable  means  of  judging  of  his  character  and  purposes. 
Now  the  security  which  Kleisthenes  provided,  was,  to  call  in  the  positive 
judgment  of  the  citizens  respecting  his  future  promise  purely  and  simply, 
so  that  they  might  not  remain  too  long  neutral  between  two  formidable 
political  rivals — pursuant  in  a  certain  way  to  the  Solonian  proclamation 
against  neutrality  in  a  sedition,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in  a  former 
chapter.  He  incorporated  in  the  constitution  itself  the  principle  of 
privilegium  (to  employ  the  Roman  phrase,  which  signifies,  not  a  peculiar 
favour  granted  to  anyone,  but  a  peculiar  inconvenience  imposed),  yet 
only  under  circumstances  solemn  and  well-defined,  with  full  notice  and 
discussion  beforehand,  and  by  the  positive  secret  vote  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  citizens.  '  No  law  shall  be  made  against  any  single  citizen, 
without  the  same  being  made  against  all  Athenian  citizens  ;  unless  it 
shall  so  seem  good  to  6,000  citizens  voting  secretly1.'  Such  was  that 
general  principle  of  the  Constitution,  under  which  the  ostracism  was  a 
particular  case.  Before  the  vote  of  ostracism  could  be  taken,  a  case  was 
to  be  made  out  in  the  Senate  and  the  public  assembly  to  justify  it.  In 
the  sixth  prytany  of  the  year,  these  two  bodies  debated  and  determined 
whether  the  state  of  the  Republic  was  menacing  enough  to  call  for  such 
an  exceptional  measure2.  If  they  decided  in  the  affirmative,  a  day  was 
named,  the  agora  was  railed  round,  with  ten  entrances  left  for  the  citizens 
of  each  tribe,  and  ten  separate  casks  or  vessels  for  depositing  the  suffrages, 
which  consisted  of  a  shell  or  a  potsherd  with  the  name  of  the  person 
written  on  it  whom  each  citizen  designed  to  banish.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  the  number  of  votes  were  summed  up,  and  if  6,000  votes  were  found 
to  have  been  given  against  any  one  person,  that  person  was  ostracized  ; 
if  not,  the  ceremony  ended  in  nothing3.  Ten  days  were  allowed  to  him 
for  settling  his  affairs,  after  which  he  was  required  to  depart  from 
Attica  for  ten  years,  but  retained  his  property,  and  suffered  no  other 
penalty. 

It  was  not  the  maxim  at  Athens  to  escape  the  errors  of  the  people, 
by  calling  in  the  different  errors,  and  the  sinister  interest  besides,  of  an 
extra  popular  or  privileged  few.  Nor  was  any  third  course  open,  since 
the  principles  of  representative  government  were  not  understood,  nor, 
indeed,  conveniently  applicable  to  very  small  communities.  Beyond  the 
judgement  of  the  people  (so  the  Athenians  felt),  there  was  no  appeal. 
Their  grand  study  was  to  surround  the  delivery  of  that  judgement  with 
the  best  securities  for  rectitude,  and  the  best  preservatives  against  haste, 
passion,  or  private  corruption.  Whatever  measure  of  good  government 
could  not  be  obtained  in  that  way,  could  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  obtained 
at  all.     I  shall  illustrate  the  Athenian  proceedings  on  this  head  more 

1  Andokides,  De  Mysteriis,  p.  12,  c.  13.     Accord-  putting  the  question  whether   the  public  safety 

ing  to  the  usual  looseness  in  dealing  with  the  name  called  for  an  ostracizing  vote,  long  after  it  had 

of  Solon,  this  has  been  called  a  law  of  Solon  (see  passed  both  out  of  use  and  out  of  mind. 

Petit..  Leg.  Ait.,  p.  :88),  though  it  certainly  cannot  3  Philochorus,  ut  supra  ;  Plutarch,  Aristeid.,  c.  7  ; 

be  older  than  Kleisthenes.  Schol.  ad  Aristophan.,  Equii.,  851  ;  Pollux,  viii.  19. 

'  Privilegia  ne  irroganto  *  said  the  law  of  the  There   is   a   difference   of   opinion    among    the 

Twdve  Tables  at  Rome  (Cicero, /^gg.,  hi.  4-19).  authorities,    as    well    as    among    the    -m 

s  Aristotle  and  Philochorus,  «p.  Photium,  App.,  whether   the   minimum  of   6,000   applies   to    the 

p.  672  and  675,  ed.  Porson.  votes  given  in  all,  or  to  the  votes  given  against  any 

It  would  rather  appear  by  that  passage  that  the  one  name.     I  embrace  the  latter  opinion,  which  is 

ostracism  was  never  formally  abrogated  ;  and  that  supported  by  Philochorus,  Pollux,  and  the  Schol.  on 

even  in  the  later  times,  to  which  the  description  of  Aristophanes,  though  Plutarch  countenances  the 

Aristotle  refers,  the  form  was  still  preserved  of  former.     [See  Appendix  to  this  chapter,  {  7.— Ed. 
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fully  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  working  of  their  mature  democracy. 
Meanwhile  in  respect  to  this  grand  protection  of  the  nascent  democracy — 
the  vote  of  ostracism — it  will  ~be  found  that  the  securities  devised  by 
Kleisthenes,  for  making  the  sentence  effectual  against  the  really  dangerous 
man  and  against  no  one  else,  display  not  less  foresight  than  patriotism. 
The  main  object  was,  to  render  the  voting  an  expression  of  deliberate 
public  feeling,  as  distinguished  from  mere  factious  antipathy.  Now  the 
large  minimum  of  votes  required  (one-fourth  of  the  entire  citizen  popu- 
lation) went  far  to  ensure  this  effect — the  more  so,  since  each  vote,  taken 
as  it  was  in  a  secret  manner,  counted  unequivocally  for  the  expression  of 
a  genuine  and  independent  sentiment,  and  could  neither  be  coerced  nor 
bought.  Then,  again,  Kleisthenes  did  not  permit  the  process  of  ostra- 
cizing to  be  opened  against  any  one  citizen  exclusively.  If  opened  at  all, 
everyone  without  exception  was  exposed  to  the  sentence  ;  so  that  the 
friends  of  Themistokles  could  not  invoke  it  against  Aristeides,  nor  those 
of  the  latter  against  the  former,  without  exposing  their  own  leader  to  the 
same  chance  of  exile.  It  was  not  likely  to  be  invoked  at  all,  therefore, 
until  exasperation  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  render  both  parties  insen- 
sible to  this  chance — the  precise  index  of  that  growing  internecine  hos- 
tility, which  the  ostracism  prevented  from  coming  to  a  head.  Nor  could 
it  even  then  be  ratified  unless  a  case  was  shown  to  convince  the  more 
neutral  portion  of  the  [Council]  and  the  Ekklesia :  moreover,  after  all, 
the  Ekklesia  did  not  itself  ostracize,  but  a  future  day  was  named,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  were  solemnly  invited  to  vote.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  security  was  taken  not  only  for  making  the  ostracism 
effectual  in  protecting  the  constitution,  but  to  hinder  it  from  being 
employed  for  any  other  purpose.  We  must  recollect  that  it  exercised 
its  tutelary  influence  not  merely  on  those  occasions  when  it  was  actually 
employed,  but  by  the  mere  knowledge  that  it  might  be  employed,  and  by 
the  restraining  effect  which  that  knowledge  produced  on  the  conduct  of 
the  great  men.  Again,  the  ostracism,  though  essentially  of  an  excep- 
tional nature,  was  yet  an  exception  sanctified  and  limited  by  the  consti- 
tution itself  ;  so  that  the  citizen,  in  giving  his  ostracizing  vote,  did  not  in 
any  way  depart  from  the  constitution  or  lose  his  reverence  for  it.  The 
issue  placed  before  him — '  Is  there  any  man  whom  you  think  vitally 
dangerous  to  the  State  ?  If  so,  whom  ?' — though  vague,  was  yet  raised 
directly-  and  legally.  Had  there  been  no  ostracism,  it  might  probably 
have  been  raised  both  indirectly  and  illegally,  on  the  occasion  of  some 
special  imputed  crime  of  a  suspected  political  leader,  when  accused  before 
a  court  of  justice — a  perversion,  involving  all  the  mischief  of  the  ostracism, 
without  its  "protective  benefits. 

Care  was  taken  to  divest  the  ostracism  of  all  painful  consequence 
except  what  was  inseparable  from  exile.  This  is  not  one  of  the  least 
proofs  of  the  wisdom  with  which  it  was  devised.  Most  certainly  it  never 
deprived  the  public  of  candidates  for  political  influence  :  and  when  we 
consider  the  small  amount  of  individual  evil  which  it  inflicted — evil,  too, 
diminished,  in  the  cases  of  Kimon  and  AristeidSs,  by  a  reactionary  senti- 
ment which  augmented  their  subsequent  popularity  after  return — two 
remarks  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  offer  in  the  way  of  justification.  First, 
it  completely  produced  its  intended  effect ;  for  the  democracy  grew  up 
from  infancy  to  manhood  without  a  single  attempt  to  overthrow  it  by 
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force1 — a  result,  upon  which  no  reflecting  contemporary  of  Kleisthenes 
could  have  ventured  to  calculate.  Next,  through  such  tranquil  working 
of  the  democratical  forms,  a  constitutional  morality  quite  sufficiently 
complete  was  produced  among  the  leading  Athenians,  to  enable  the  people 
after  a  certain  time  to  dispense  with  that  exceptional  security  which  the 
ostracism  offered2.  To  the  nascent  democracy,  it  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensable ;  to  the  growing,  yet  militant,  democracy,  it  was  salutary ;  but 
the  full-grown  democracy  both  could  and  did  stand  without  it.  The 
ostracism  passed  upon  Hyperbolus,  about  ninety  years  after  Kleisthenes, 
was  the  last  occasion  of  its  employment.  And  even  this  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  a  serious  instance  :  it  was  a  trick  concerted  between  two 
distinguished  Athenians  (Nikias  and  Alkibiadfis)  to  turn, to  their  own 
political  account  a  process  already  coming  to  be  antiquated.  Nor  would 
such  a  manoeuvre  have  been  possible,  if  the  contemporary  Athenian 
citizens  had  been  penetrated  with  the  same  serious  feeling  of  the  value  of 
ostracism  as  a  safeguard  of  democracy,  as  had  been  once  entertained  by 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  Between  Kleisthenes  and  Hyperbolus, 
we  hear  of  about  ten  different  persons  as  having  been  banished  by  ostra- 
cism :  first  of  all,  Hipparchus  of  the  deme  Cholargus,  the  son  of  Charmus, 
a  relative  of  the  recently-expelled  Peisistratid  despots 3 ;  then  Aristeides, 
Themistokles,  Kimon,  and  Thukydides,  son  of  Melesias,  all  of  them  re- 
nowned political  leaders  :  also  Alkibiades  and  Megakles  (the  paternal 
and  maternal  grandfathers  of  the  distinguished  Alkibiades),  and  Kallias, 
belonging  to  another  eminent  family  at  Athens  ;  lastly,  Damon,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Perikles  in  poetry  and  music,  and  eminent  for  his  acquisitions 
in  philosophy4.  In  this  last  case  comes  out  the  vulgar  side  of  humanity, 
aristocratical  as  well  as  democratical ;  for  with  both,  the  process  of  philo- 
sophy and  the  persons  of  philosophers  are  wont  to  be  alike  unpopular. 
Even  Kleisthenes  himself  is  said  to  have  been  ostracized  under  his  own 
law,  and  Xanthippus  ;  but  both  upon  authority  too  weak  to  trust5. 
Miltiades  was  not  ostracized  at  all,  but  tried  and  punished  for  misconduct 
in  his  command. 

Plutarch  has  affirmed  that  the  ostracism  arose  from  the  envy  and 
jealousy  inherent  in  a  democracy8,  and  not  from  justifiable  fears — an 
observation  often  repeated,  yet  not  the  less  demonstrably  untrue.  Not 
merely  because  ostracism  so  worked  as  often  to  increase  the  influence  of 
that  political  leader  whose  rival  it  removed — but  still  more,  because,  if 
the  fact  had  been  as  Plutarch  says,  this  institution  would  have  continued 
as  long  as  the  democracy  ;  whereas  it  finished  with  the  banishment  of 

1  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  remark  to  take  body,  though  separately  taken  it  may  be  finely 
notice,  either1  of  the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  painted  ;  nor  will  the  chorus-master  allow  any  one 
or  of  that  of  Thirty,  called  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  voice,  however  beautiful,  to  predominate  beyond 
established  during  the  closing  years  of  the  Pelopon-  a  certain  proportion  over  the  rest, 
nesian  war,  and  after  the  ostracism  had  been  dis-  His  final  conclusion  is,  however,  that  the 
continued.  Neither  of  these  changes  was  brought  legislator  ought,  if  possible,  so  to  construct  his 
about  by  the  excessive  ascendancy  of  any  one  or  constitution  as  to  have  no  need  of  such  exceptional 
few  men  ;  both  of  them  grew  out  of  the  embarrass-  remedy  ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  then  the  second- 
ments and  dangers  of  Athens  in  the  latter  period  best  step  is  to  apply  the  ostracism.  Compare  also 
of  her  great  foreign  war.  v.  2,  5. 

■  Aristotle  (Polit.,  iii.  8, 6)  seems  to  recognise  the  The  last  century  of  the  free  Athenian  democracy 

political  necessity  of  the  ostracism,  as  applied  even  realised  the  first  of  these  alternatives, 

to  obvious  superiority  of  wealth,  connection,  etc.  *  Plutarch,  Nikias, c.  11 ;  [Alk.  Pol.,  xxii.  4. — Ed.] 

(which  he  distinguishes  pointedly  from  superiority  *  Plutarch,  Periklfs,  c  4  ;  Plutarch,  ArisUid., 

of  merit  and  character),  and  upon  principles  of  c.  1. 

symmetry  only,  even  apart  from  dangerous  designs  5  /Elian,    V.    H.,    xiii.    24;     Herakleides,    irepl 
of  the  superior  mind.     No 


of  merit  and  character),  and  upon  principles  of  c.  1. 

linetry  only,  even  apart  from  dangerous  designs  * 

the  part  of  the  superior  mind.     No  painter  (he  IIoA 

Brves)  will  permit  a  foot,  in  his  picture  of  a  * 

1,  to  be  of  disproportionate  size  with  the  entire  UidH,  7. 


on  the  part  of  the  superior  mind.     No  painter  (he        HoAh-uup,  c.  1,  ed.  Kohler. 

observes)  will  permit  a  foot,  in  his  picture  of  a  fl  Plutarch,    Themistokles,   22  ;    Plutarch,   Arts- 
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Hyperbolus,  at  a  period  when  the  government  was  more  decisively  demo- 
cratical  than  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Kleisthends.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
product  altogether  of  fear  and  insecurity1,  on  the  part  both  of  the  de- 
mocracy and  its  best  friends — fear  perfectly  well  grounded,  and  only 
appearing  needless  because  the  precautions  taken  prevented  attack. 
So  soon  as  the  diffusion  of  a  constitutional  morality  had  placed  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  above  all  serious  fear  of  an  aggressive  usurper,  the  ostracism 
was  discontinued.  And  doubtless  the  feeling,  that  it  might  safely  be  dis- 
pensed with,  must  have  been  strengthened  by  the  long  ascendancy  of 
Perikles — by  the  spectacle  of  the  greatest  statesman  whom  Athens  ever 
produced,  acting  steadily  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution  ;  and  by  the 
ill-success  of  his  two  opponents,  Kimon  and  Thukydides — aided  by 
numerous  partisans  and  by  the  great  comic  writers,  at  a  period  when 
comedy  was  a  power  in  the  State  such  as  it  has  never  been  before  or  since — 
in  their  attempts  to  get  him  ostracized.  They  succeeded  in  fanning  up 
the  ordinary  antipathy  of  the  citizens  towards  philosophers  so  far  as  to 
procure  the  ostracism  of  his  friend  and  teacher  Damon  ;  but  Perikles 
himself  (to  repeat  the  complaint  of  his  bitter  enemy  the  comic  poet 
Kratinus2)  '  holds  his  head  as  high  as  if  he  carried  the  Odeion  upon  it, 
now  that  the  shell  has  gone  by  ' — i.e.,  now  that  he  has  escaped  the  ostra- 
cism. If  Perikles  was  not  conceived  to  be  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
none  of  his  successors  were  at  all  likely  to  be  so  regarded.  Damon  and 
Hyperbolus  were  the  two  last  persons  ostracized.  Both  of  them  were 
cases,  and  the  only  cases,  of  an  unequivocal  abuse  of  the  institution,  be- 
cause, whatever  the  grounds  of  displeasure  against  them  may  have  been, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  either  of  them  as  menacing  to  the  State — 
whereas  all  the  other  known  sufferers  were  men  of  such  position  and 
power  that  the  6,000  citizens  who  inscribed  each  name  on  the  shell,  or 
at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them,  may  well  have  done  so  under  the  most 
conscientious  belief  that  they  were  guarding  the  constitution  against  real 
danger.  Such  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  persons  ostracized  plainly 
evinces  that  the  ostracism  had  become  dissevered  from  that  genuine 
patriotic  prudence  which  originally  rendered  it  both  legitimate  and 
popular.  It  had  served  for  two  generations  an  inestimable  tutelary  pur- 
pose —  it  lived  to  be  twice  dishonoured  —  and  then  passed,  by  universal 
acquiescence,  into  matter  of  history. 

A  process  analogous  to  the  ostracism  subsisted  at  Argos3,  at  Syracuse, 
and  in  some  other  Grecian  democracies.  Aristotle  states  that  it  was 
abused  for  factious  purposes  :  and  at  Syracuse,  where  it  was  introduced 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  Diodorus  affirms  that  it  was 
so  unjustly  and  profusely  applied,  as  to  deter  persons  of  wealth  and 
station  from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs  ;  for  which  reason  it  was 
speedily  discontinued.  We  have  no  particulars  to  enable  us  to  appreciate 
this  general  statement.  But  we  canrot  safely  infer  that  because  the 
ostracism  worked  on  the  whole  well  at  Athens,  it  must  necessarily  have 
worked  well  in  other  States — the  more  so  as  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  surrounded  with  the  same  precautionary  formalities,  nor  whether  it 
even  required  the  same  large  minimum  of  votes  to  make  it  effective.   This 

1  Thukyd.,  viii.  73.  *E,x<»v,  eiretSrf  TOucrTpaicov  irapoix*Tcu. 

2  Kratinus  ap.  Plutarch.,  Periklts,  e.  13.  For   ibe   attacks   of   the   comic   writers   upon 

'O  oxivoKe^oAos  Z«rv?  oSi  irpo<repx«T<u  Damon,  see  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  4. 

IltpiKAerjs,  TtiSetov  eiri  tov  xpaptov  3  Aristot.,  Polit.,  iii.  8,  4  ;  v.  2,  5. 
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latter  guarantee,  so  valuable  in  regard  to  an  institution  essentially  easy 
to  abuse,  is  not  noticed  by  Diodorus  in  his  brief  account  of  the  Petalism 
— so  the  process  was  denominated  at  Syracuse1. 

(TSuch  was  the  first  Athenian  democracy,  engendered  as  well  by  the 
reaction  against  Hippias  and  his  dynasty,  as  by  the  memorable  partner- 
ship, whether  spontaneous  or  compulsory,  between  Kleisthenes  and  the 
unfranchised  multitude.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  both  from  the  miti- 
gated oligarchy  established  by  Solon  before,  and  from  the  full-grown  and 
symmetrical  democracy  which  prevailed  afterwards  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  towards  the  close  of  the  career  of  Perikles.N  It 
was,  indeed,  a  striking  revolution,  impressed  upon  the  citizen  not  less  by 
the  sentiments  to  which  it  appealed  than  by  the  visible  change  which  it 
made  in  political  and  social  life.  He  saw  himself  marshalled  in  the  ranks 
!  of  hoplites  alongside  of  new  companions  in  arms — he  was  enrolled  in  a  new 
register,  and  his  property  in  a  new  schedule,  in  his  deme  and  by  his  de- 
march,  an  officer  before  unknown — he  found  the  year  distributed  afresh, 
for  all  legal  purposes,  into  ten  parts  bearing  the  name  of  prytanes,  each 
marked  by  a  solemn  and  free-spoken  Ekklesia  at  which  he  had  a  right  to  be 
present,  his  Ekklesia  was  convoked  and  presided  over  by  [councillors]  called 
prytanes,  members  of  a  [Council]  novel  both  as  to  number  and  distribution, 
his  political  duties  were  now  performed  as  member  of  a  tribe,  designated 
by  a  name  not  before  pronounced  in  common  Attic  life,  connected  with  one 
of  ten  heroes  whose  statues  he  now  for  the  first  time  saw  in  the  agora, 
and  associating  him  with  fellow-tribesmen  from  all  parts  of  Attica.  All 
these  and  many  others  were  sensible  novelties  felt  in  the  daily  proceedings 
of  the  citizen.  But  the  great  novelty  of  all  was,  the  authentic  recognition 
of  the  ten  new  tribes  as  a  sovereign  Demos  or  people,  apart  from  all 
specialities  of  phratric  or  gentile  origin,  with  free  speech  and  equal  law  ; 
retaining  no  distinction  except  the  four  classes  of  the  Solonian  property- 
schedule  with  their  gradations  of  eligibility.  To  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  citizens  this  great  novelty  was  still  farther  endeared  by  the  fact 
that  it  had  raised  them  out  of  the  degraded  position  of  metics  and  slaves  ; 
while  to  the  large  majority  of  all  the  citizens,  it  furnished  a  splendid 
political  idea,  profoundly  impressive  to  the  Greek  mind — capable  of 
calling  forth  the  most  ardent  attachment  as  well  as  the  most  devoted 
\  sense  of  active  obligation  and  obedience.  We  have  now  to  see  how  their 
newly-created  patriotism  manifested  itself. 

Kleisthenes  and  his  new  constitution  carried,  with  them  so  completely 
the  popular  favour,  that  Isagoras  had  no  other  way  of  opposing  it  except 
by  calling  in  the  interference  of  Kleomenes  and  the  Lacedaemonians2. 
Kleomenes  listened  the  more  readily  to  this  call,  as  he  was  reported  to 
have  been  on  an  intimate  footing  with  the  wife  of  Isagoras.  He  prepared 
to  come  to  Athens  ;  but  his  first  aim  was  to  deprive  the  democracy  of  its 
great  leader  Kleisthenes,  who,  as  belonging  to  the  Alkmaonid  family,  was 
supposed  to  be  tainted  with  the  inherited  sin  of  his  great-grandfather 
Megakles,  the  destroyer  of  the  usurper  Kylon.  KleomenSs  sent  a  herald 
to  Athens,  demanding  the  expulsion  '  of  the  accursed  ' — so  this  family 
were  called  by  their  enemies,  and  so  they  continued  to  be  called  eighty 

1  Diodor.,  xi.  55-87.    This  author  describes  very  »  For  the  order  of  these  events,  see  note,  p.  60 

imperfectly  the  Athenian  ostracism,  transferring  to  above. — Ed. 
it  apparently  the  circumstances  of  the  Syracusan 
Petalism. 
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years  afterwards,  when  the  same  manoeuvre  was  practised  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians of  that  day  against  Perikles.  This  requisition,  recommended 
by  Isagoras,  was  so  well  timed,  that  Kleisthenes,  not  venturing  to  disobey 
it,  retired  voluntarily  ;  so  that  Kleomenes,  though  arriving  at  Athens  only 
with  a  small  force,  found  himself  master  of  the  city.  At  the  instigation 
of  Isagoras,  he  sent  into  exile  seven  hundred  families,  selected  from  the 
chief  partisans  of  Kleisthenes.  His  next  attempt  was  to  dissolve  the  new 
[Council]  of  Five  Hundred1,  and  to  place  the  whole  government  in  the  hands 
of  three  hundred  adherents  of  the  chief  whose  cause  he  espoused.  But 
now  was  seen  the  spirit  infused  into  the  people  by  their  new  constitution 
At  the  time  of  the  first  usurpation  of  Peisistratus,  the  [Council]  of  that  day 
had  not  only  not  resisted,  but  even  lent  themselves  to  the  scheme.  Now, 
the  new  [Council]  of  Kleisthenes  resolutely  refused  to  submit  to  dissolution, 
while  the  citizens  generally,  even  after  the  banishment  of  the  chief  Kleis- 
thenean  partisans,  manifested  their  feelings  in  a  way  at  once  so  hostile 
and  so  determined,  that  Kleomenes  and  Isagoras  were  altogether  baffled. 
They  were  compelled  to  retire  into  the  acropolis  and  stand  upon  the 
defensive.  This  symptom  of  weakness  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising 
of  the  Athenians,  who  besieged  the  Spartan  king  on  the  holy  rock.  He 
had  evidently  come  without  any  expectation  of  finding,  or  any  means  of 
overpowering,  resistance  ;  for  at  the  end  of  two  days  his  provisions  were 
exhausted,  and  he  was  forced  to  capitulate.  He  and  his  Lacedaemonians, 
as  well  as  Isagoras,  were  allowed  to  retire  to  Sparta ;  but  the  Athenians 
of  the  party  captured  along  with  him  were  imprisoned,  condemned2,  and 
executed  by  the  people. 

Kleisthenes,  with  the  seven  hundred  exiled  families,  was  immediately 
recalled,  and  his  new  constitution  materially  strengthened  by  this  first 
success.  Yet  the  prospect  of  renewed  Spartan  attack  was  sufficiently 
serious  to  induce  him  to  send  envoys  to  Artaphernes,  the  Persian  Satrap 
at  Sardis,  soliciting  the  admission  of  Athens  into  the  Persian  alliance. 
He  probably  feared  the  intrigues  of  the  expelled  Hippias  in  the  same 
quarter.  Artaphernes,  having  first  informed  himself  who  the  Athenians 
were,  and 'where  they  dwelt,  replied  that  if  they  chose  to  send  earth  and 
water  to  the  king  of  Persia,  they  might  be  received  as  allies,  but  upon  no 
other  condition.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  alarm  under  which  the  envoys 
had  quitted  Athens,  that  they  went  the  length  of  promising  this  un- 
qualified token  of  submission.  But  their  countrymen  on  their  return 
disavowed  them  with  scorn  and  indignation3. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  connection  began  between  Athens 
and  the  little  Boeotian  town  of  Plataea,  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  range  of  Kithaeron,  between  that  mountain  and  the  river  Asopus — on 
the  road  from  Athens  to  Thebes  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  occasion  that  we 
first   become   acquainted   with   the   Boeotians   and   their   polities.     The 

1  The  Council  here  referred  to  is  the  Solonian,  aid  from  Persia,  hoping  to  disguise  from  the 
not  the  Kleisthenean.    See  p.  60  note. — Ed.  Ekklesia  the  nature  of  the  agreement.    The  fact 

2  Herodot.,  v.  70-72.    [Ath.  Pol.,  c.  xx.— Ed.]  that  the  Ekklesia  saw  through   the  plan  lends 
*  Herodot.   v.   73.     [The    importance    of    this        probability,  if  not  to  ^Elian's  story  that    Kleis- 

incident   is   overlooked   by  many   authors.    The        thenes   himself  was  ostracized,   at  least   to   the 


accord  gave  the  symbols  of  submission  is  quite  legislation.  His  total  disappearance  (which  is  in  no 
incredible.  Kleisthenes  was  supreme  at  the  time,  way  explained)  is  one  of  the  strange  facts  in  Greek 
must  have  given  the  ambassadors  their  instruc-        history.     At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  the  alleged 


Uons,  and  must  have  known  that  any  help  from  medism  of  the  Alkmaaouids  at  Marathon  was 
Persia  meant  submission.  The  probability  is  not  without  precedent  in  Athens,  whose  Pan- 
that,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  forces  of  Sparta,  hellenic  patriotism  was  a  growth  of  later  date. 
Eubcea,  and  Boeotia  (Herod.,  v.  73  §.),  he  sought  —Ed.] 
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Boeotian  federation1  was  composed  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  autono- 
mous towns  under  the  headship  of  Thebes,  which  was,  or  professed  to 
have  been,  their  mother-city.     Plataea  had  been  (so  the  Thebans  affirmed) 
their  latest  foundation2 ;  it  was  ill-used  by  them,  and  discontented  with 
the  alliance.     Accordingly,  as  Kleomenes  was  on  his  way  back  from  Athens, 
the  Plataeans  took  the  opportunity  of  addressing  themselves  to  him,  craving 
the  protection  of  Sparta  against  Thebes,  and  surrendering  their  town  and 
territory  without  reserve.     The  Spartan  king,  having  no  motive  to  under- 
take a  trust  which  promised  nothing  but  trouble,  advised  them  to  solicit 
the  protection  of  Athens,  as  nearer  and  more  accessible  for  them  in  case 
of  need.     He  foresaw  that  this  would  embroil  the  Athenians  with  Boeotia, 
and  such  anticipation  was,  in  fact,  his  chief  motive  for  giving  the  advice, 
which  the  Plataeans  followed.     Selecting  an  occasion  of  public  sacrifice 
at  Athens,  they  despatched  thither  envoys,  who  sat  down  as  suppliants 
at  the  altar,  surrendered  their  town  to  Athens,  and  implored  protection 
against  Thebes.     Such  an  appeal  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  protection 
was  promised.     It  was  soon  needed,  for  the  Thebans  invaded  the  Plataean 
territory,  and  an  Athenian  force  marched  to  defend  it.     Battle  was  about 
to  be  joined,  when  the  Corinthians  interposed  with  their  mediation,  which 
was  accepted  by  both  parties.     They  decided  altogether  in  favour  of 
Plataea,  pronouncing  that  the  Thebans  had  no  right  to  employ  force  against 
any  seceding  member  of  the  Boeotian  federation3.     The  Thebans,  finding 
the  decision   against    them,   refused  to  abide  by  it,   and   attacked  the 
Athenians  on  their  return,  but  sustained  a  complete  defeat :  a  breach  of 
faith  which  the  Athenians  avenged  by  joining  to  Plataea  the  portion  of 
Theban  territory  south  of  the  Asopus,  and  making  that  river  the  limit 
between  the  two.     By  such  success,  however,  the  Athenians  gained  nothing 
except  the  enmity  of  Boeotia — as  Kleomenes  had  foreseen.     Their  alliance 
with  Plataea,  long-continued  and  presenting  in  the  course  of  this  history 
several  incidents  touching  to  our  sympathies,  will  be  found,  if  we  except 
one  splendid  occasion*,  productive  only  of  burden  to  the  one  party,  yet 
insufficient  as  a  protection  to  the  other. 

1  See  part  iL,  c.  iii.  of  full  edition.  2.  We  know  no  cause  which  should  have  brought 

8  Thukyd.,  hi.  61.  Kleomenes  with  a  Lacedaemonian   force  near  to 

3  Herodot.,  vi.  108.    This  is  an  important  cir-  Plataea  in  the  year  519  B.C. ;  we  know  from  the 

cumstance,  in  regard  to  Grecian  political  feeling ;  statement  of  Herodotus   (v.   76)   that  no  Lace- 

I  shall  advert  to  it  hereafter.  daemonian  expedition  against  Attica  took  place  at 

*  Herodot.,  vi.  108.    Thukydides  (iii.  58),  when  that  time.    But  in  the  year  to  which  I  have  referred 

recounting  the  capture  of  Plataea  by  the  Lace-  the  event,  Kleomenes  is  on  his  march  near  the 

daemonians  in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  spot  upon  a  known  and  assignable  object, 

war,  states  that  the  alliance  between  Plataea  and  JKleomenes  may  well   have   been   occupied   in 

Athens  was  then  in  its  ninety-third  year  of  date ;  securing  Megara  for   the   Peloponnesian  League, 

according  to  which  reckoning  it  would  begin  in  — Ed.] 

the  year  519  b.c  3.  Again,  Kleomenes,  in  advising  the  Plataeans 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  immediate  circum-  to  solicit  Athens,  does  not  give  the  advice  through 

stances,  as  recounted  in  the  text  from  Herodotus  good  will  towards  them,  but  through  a  desire  to 

(whether  Thukydides  conceived  them  in  the  same  harass  and  perplex  the  Athenians,  by  entangling 

way,  cannot  be  determined),  which  brought  about  them  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Boeotians.     At  the 

the  junction  of  PlataBa  with  Athens,  cannot  have  point  of  time  to  which  I  have  referred  the  incident, 

taken  place  in  519  b.c,  but  must  have  happened  this  was  a  very  natural  desire  ;  he  was  angry,  and 

after  the  expulsion  of   Hippias  from  Athens  in  perhaps    alarmed,   at    the    recent    events    which 

510  B.C. — for  the  following  reasons  :  had  brought  about   his  expulsion  from  Athens. 

1.  No  mention  is  made  of  Hippias,  who  yet,  if  But  what  was  there  to  make  him  conceive  such  a 

the  event  had  happened  in  319  b.c,  must  have  feeling  against  Athens  during  the  reign  of  Hippias  ? 

been     the    person     to    determine    whether    the  That  despot  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy 

Athenians  should  assist  Plataea  or  not.  with    Sparta  :    the    Peisistratids  were  (£ctVov« — 

[But  Thukydides  naturally,  would  not  mention  (etviovf  Ta^aXurra. — Herod.,  v.  63,  90,   91)    '  the 

Hippias  ;  he  was  no  doubt  reflecting  the  view  taken  particular  guests  '  of  the  Spartans,  who  were  only 

in   his   day,    which    would    naturally   ascribe   so  induced    to    take   part   against    Hippias   from   a 

romantic   a    friendship    as    that   of    Athens   and  reluctant  obedience  to  the  oracles  procured  one 

Plataea,  not  to  Hippias,  but  to  the  democracy.  after  another  by  Kleisthenes.     The  motive,  there- 

— Ed.]  fore,  assigned  by  Herodotus,  for  the  advice  given 
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Meanwhile  Kleomenes  had  returned  to  Sparta  full  of  resentment 
against  the  Athenians,  and  resolved  on  punishing  them  as  well  as  on 
establishing  his  friend  Isagoras  as  despot  over  them.  Having  been 
taught,  however,  by  humiliating  experience,  that  this  was  no  easy  achieve- 
ment, he  would  not  make  the  attempt,  without  having  assembled  a  con- 
siderable force.  He  summoned  allies  from  all  the  various  States  of 
Peloponnesus,  yet  without  venturing  to  inform  them  what  he  was  about 
to  undertake.  He  at  the  same  time  concerted  measures  with  the  Boeo- 
tians, and  with  the  Chalkidians  of  Eubcea,  for  a  simultaneous  invasion  of 
Attica  on  all  sides.  It  appears  that  he  had  greater  confidence  in  their 
hostile  dispositions  towards  Athens  than  in  those  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
for  he  was  not  afraid  to  acquaint  them  with  his  design — and  probably 
the  Boeotians  were  incensed  with  the  recent  interference  of  Athens  in  the 
affair  of  Plataea.  As  soon  as  these  preparations  were  completed,  the 
two  kings  of  Sparta,  Kleomenes  and  Demaratus,  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  united  Peloponnesian  force,  marched  into  Attica,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis  on  the  way  to  Athens.  But  when  the  allies 
came  to  know  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  to  be  employed,  a  spirit 
of  dissatisfaction  manifested  itself  among  them.  They  had  no  unfriendly 
sentiment  towards  Athens  ;  and  the  Corinthians  especially,  favourably 
disposed  rather  than  otherwise  towards  that  city,  resolved  to  proceed 
no  farther.  At  the  same  time,  king  Demaratus,  either  sharing  in  the 
general  dissatisfaction  or  moved  by  some  grudge  against  his  colleague 
which  had  not  before  manifested  itself,  renounced  the  undertaking  also. 
Two  such  examples,  operating  upon  the  pre-existing  sentiment  of  the 
allies  generally,  caused  the  whole  camp  to  break  up  and  return  home 
without  striking  a  blow1. 

We  may  here  remark  that  this  is  the  first  instance  known  in  which 
Sparta  appears  in  act  as  recognised  head  of  an  obligatory  Peloponnesian 
alliance,  summoning  contingents  from  the  cities  to  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  her  king.  Her  headship,  previously  recognised  in  theory, 
passes  now  into  act,  but  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  so  as  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  precaution  and  concert  beforehand — which  will  be  found 
not  long  wanting. 

Pursuant  to  the  scheme  concerted,  the  Boeotians  and  Chalkidians 
attacked  Attica  at  the  same  time  that  Kleomenes  entered  it.  The  former 
seized  (Enoe  and  Hysiae,  the  frontier  demes  of  Attica  on  the  side  towards 

by  Kleomenes  to  the  Plataeans,  can  have  no  applica-  For   this  problem,   see  J.  Wells  in  Journ.   of 

tion  to  the  time  when  Hippias  was  still  despot.  Hell.  Stud.  (1905,  pp.  193  et  seq.)  ;  he  argues  for 

4.  That  Herodotus  did  not  conceive  the  victory  519  B.C.,  but  accepts  the  object  of  Kleomenes  as 
gained  by  the  Athenians  over  Thebes  as  having  Herodotus  gives  it.  From  this  we  should  be  corn- 
taken  place  before  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  is  pelled  to  assume  that  Sparta  had  for  many  years 
evident  from  his  emphatic  contrast  between  their  been  acting  a  treacherous  r61e  towards  Athens 
warlike  spirit  and  success  when  liberated  from  the  under  the  guise  of  friendship  to  the  Peisistratids. 
despots,  and  their  timidity  or  backwardness  while  Against  this,  however,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that, 
under  Hippias  (v.  78).  The  man  who  wrote  thus  in  point  of  fact,  the  alliance  of  Plataea  was  really 
cannot  have  believed  that  in  the  year  519  B.C.,  valuable  to  Athens,  which  thus  acquired  a  useful 
while  Hippias  was  in  full  sway,  the  Athenians  base  against  Boeotia,  and  command  of  the  most 
gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Thebans,  important  line  of  retreat  for  a  defeated  Boeotian 
cut  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Theban  army.  Moreover,  (1)  the  alteration  of  ninety- three 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  joining  it  to  that  of  years  to  eighty-three  is  not  technically  plausible, 
the  Plataeans,  and  showed  from  that  time  forward  and  (2)  we  may  well  conceive  that  Kleomenes,  on 
their  constant  superiority  over  Thebes  by  pro-  the  ground  of  the  friendship  with  Hippias,  to  which 
tecting  her  inferior  neighbour  against  her.  Herodotus  bears  witness,  actually  did  intend  to 

[Against  this  we  know  that  the  birth  of  Athenian  benefit   Athens   by   his   decision   with   regard   to 

enterprise  was  not  posterior   to   the   Peisistratids  Plataea.— Ed.] 

(cf.    the   expeditions    to    Sigeium,    the    Thracian  '  Herodot.,  v.  75. 
Chersonese,  etc.). 
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Plataea  ;  while  the  latter  assailed  the  north-eastern  frontier  which  faces 
Euboea.  Invaded  on  three  sides,  the  Athenians  were  in  serious  danger, 
and  were  compelled  to  concentrate  all  their  forces  at  Eleusis  against 
Kleomenes,  leaving  the  Boeotians  and  Chalkidians  unopposed.  But  the 
unexpected  breaking-up  of  the,  invading  army  from  Peloponnesus  proved 
their  rescue,  and  enabled  them  to  turn  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  the 
other  frontier.  They  marched  into  Boeotia  to  the  strait  called  Euripus, 
which  separates  it  from  Euboea,  intending  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
Boeotians  and  Chalkidians,  and  to  attack  the  latter  first  apart.  But  the 
arrival  of  the  Boeotians  caused  an  alteration  in  their  scheme  ;  they 
attacked  the  Boeotians  first,  and  gained  a  victory  of  the  most  complete 
character — killing  a  large  number,  and  capturing  700  prisoners.  On  the 
very  same  day  they  crossed  over  to  Euboea,  attacked  the  Chalkidians, 
and  gained  another  victory  so  decisive  that  it  at  once  terminated  the 
war.  Many  Chalkidians  were  taken,  as  well  as  Boeotians,  and  conveyed 
in  chains  to  Athens,  where  after  a  certain  detention  they  were  at  last 
ransomed  for  two  minae  per  man.  Of  the  sum  thus  raised,  a  tenth  was 
employed  in  the  fabrication  of  a  chariot  and  four  horses  in  bronze,  which 
was  placed  in  the  Acropolis  to  commemorate  the  victory.  Herodotus 
saw  this  trophy  when  he  was  at  Athens.  He  saw,  too,  what  was  a  still 
more  speaking  trophy,  the  actual  chains  in  which  the  prisoners  had  been 
fettered,  exhibiting  in  their  appearance  the  damage  undergone  when  the 
Acropolis  was  burnt  by  Xerxes  :  an  inscription  of  four  lines  described 
the  offerings  and  recorded  the  victory  out  of  which  they  had  sprung1. 

Another  consequence  of  some  moment  arose  out  of  this  victory.  The 
Athenians  planted  a  body  of  4,000  of  their  citizens  as  KISruchs  (lot-holders) 
or  settlers  upon  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  Chalkidian  oligarchy  called  the 
Hippobotae — proprietors  probably  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Lelantum  between 
Chalkis  and  Eretria.  This  is  a  system  which  we  shall  find  hereafter 
extensively  followed  out  by  the  Athenians  in  the  days  of  their  power  ; 
partly  with  the  view  of  providing  for  their  poorer  citizens — partly  to 
serve  as  garrison  among  a  population  either  hostile  or  of  doubtful  fidelity. 
These  Kleruchs  did  not  lose  their  birthright  as  Athenian  citizens.  They 
were  not  colonists  in  the  Grecian  sense,  and  they  are  known  by  a  totally 
different  name — but  they  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  colonies  for- 
merly planted  out  on  the  conquered  lands  by  Rome.  The  increase  of 
the  poorer  population  was  always  more  or  less  painfully  felt  in  every 
Grecian  city  ;  for  though  the  aggregate  population  never  seems  to  have 
increased  very  fast,  yet  the  multiplication  of  children  in  poor  families 
caused  the  subdivision  of  the  smaller  lots  of  land,  until  at  last  they  became 
insufficient  for  a  maintenance  ;  and  the  persons  thus  impoverished  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  subsistence  in  other  ways,  more  especially  as  the 
labour  for  the  richer  classes  was  so  much  performed  by  imported  slaves. 
Doubtless  some  families  possessed  of  landed  property  became  extinct. 
Yet  this  did  not  at  all  benefit  the  smaller  and  poorer  proprietors,  for  the 
lands  rendered  vacant  passed,  not  to  them,  but  by  inheritance  or  bequest 
or  intermarriage  to  other  proprietors  for  the  most  part  in  easy  circum- 

1  Herodot.,    v.    77 ;    jElian,     V.    H.,   vi.     1  :  with    the    arms    and    figure-heads    which    they 

Pausan.,  i.  28,  2.     [The  Athenians  further  erected  took   from   their   enemies.'     Wilamowitt-Mocllen- 

a  portico  at  Delphi.    There  has  recently  been  found  dorff  shows  that  this  refers  to  a  sea-fight  in  506 

the    dedicatory  inscription    (Hicks   and    Hill,  11)  (Ar ist.  und  Ath.,  ii.  287).— Ed.] 
which  runs,  '  The  Athenians  dedicated  the  portico 
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stances,  since  one  opulent  family  usually  intermarried  with  another. 
The  numerous  Kleruchies  sent  out  by  Athens,  of  which  this  to  Eubcea 
was  the  first,  arose  in  a  great  measure  out  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
poorer  population,  which  her  extended  power  was  employed  in  providing 
for.  Her  subsequent  proceedings  with  a  view  to  the  same  object  will  not 
be  always  found  so  justifiable  as  this  now  before  us,  which  grew  naturally, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  out  of  her  success  against  the  Chal- 
kidians. 

The  war  between  Athens,  however,  and  Thebes  with  her  Boeotian  allies 
still  continued,  to  the  great  and  repeated  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  until 
at  length  the  Thebans  in  despair  sent  to  ask  advice  of  the  Delphian  oracle, 
and  were  directed  to  '  solicit  aid  from  those  nearest  to  them ' 1.  '  How 
(they  replied)  are  we  to  obey?  Our  nearest  neighbours,  of  Tanagra, 
Koroneia,  and  Thespiae,  are  now,  and  have  been  from  the  beginning, 
lending  us  all  the  aid  in  their  power.'  An  ingenious  Thebau,  however, 
coming  to  the  relief  of  his  perplexed  fellow-citizens,  dived  into  the  depths 
of  legend  and  brought  up  a  happy  meaning.  '  Those  nearest  to  us  (he 
said)  are  the  inhabitants  of  ^Egina  :  for  Thebe  (the  eponym  of  Thebes) 
and  iEgina  (the  eponym  of  that  island)  were  both  sisters,  daughters  of 
Asopus.  Let  us  send  to  crave  assistance  from  the  iEginetans.'  If  his 
subtle  interpretation  (founded  upon  their  descent  from  the  same  legen- 
dary progenitors)  did  not  at  once  convince  all  who  heard  it,  at  least  no 
one  had  any  better  to  suggest.  Envoys  were  at  once  sent  to  the  ^Eginetans, 
who,  in  reply  to  a  petition  founded  on  legendary  claims,  sent  to  the  help 
of  the  Thebans  a  reinforcement  of  legendary,  but  venerated,  auxiliaries — 
the  ^Eakid  heroes.  We  are  left  to  suppose  that  their  effigies  are  here 
meant.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  the  glory  and  the  supposed  pre- 
sence of  the  ^Eakids  Telamon  and  Peleus  were  introduced  into  the  Theban 
camp.  Victory  still  continued  on  the  side  of  Athens  ;  so  that  the  dis- 
couraged Thebans  again  sent  to  iEgina,  restoring  the  heroes2,  and  praying 
for  aid  of  a  character  more  human  and  positive.  Their  request  was 
granted,  and  the  ^Eginetans  commenced  war  against  Athens,  without 
even  the  decent  preliminary  of  a  herald  and  declaration3. 

This  remarkable  embassy  first  brings  us  into  acquaintance  with  the 
Dorians  of  iEgina — oligarchical,  wealthy,  commercial,  and  powerful  at 
sea,  even  in  the  earliest  days  ;  more  analogous  to  Corinth  than  to  any  of 
the  other  cities  called  Dorian.  The  hostility  which  they  now  began 
without  provocation  against  Athens — repressed  by  Sparta  at  the  critical 
moment  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  then  again  breaking  out— and  hushed 
for  a  while  by  the  common  dangers  of  tfre  Persian  invasion  under  Xerxes, 
was  appeased  only  with  the  conquest  of  the  island  about  twenty  years 
after  that  event,  and  with  the  expulsion  and  destruction  of  its  inhabitants. 
There  had  been,  indeed,  according  to  Herodotus4,  a  feud  of  great  antiquity 
between  Athens  and  iEgina,  of  which  he  gives  the  account  in  a  singular 

1  Herodot.,  v.  80.  militia   gravati,    auxilium   a   Castore   et    Polluce 

2  In  the  expression  of  Herodotus,  the  yEakid  petere  eos  'jubent.  Neque  legati  responsum 
heroes  are  really  sent  from  iEgina,  and  really  sent  sociae  urbis  spreverunt ;  profectigue  in  proximum 
back  by  the  Thebans  (y.  80,  81).  Compare  again  templum,  facto  sacrificio,  auxilium  deorum  im- 
v.  75  ;  viii.  64  ;  and  Polyb.,  vii.  9,  2 :  Oetoy  t£>v  plorant.  Litatis  hostiis,  obtentoque,  ut  rebanlur, 
av(TTpaTevo(s.ev4ov.  quod  pelebant — haud  secus  larti  quam  si  deos  ipsos 

Justin  gives  a  narrative  of  an  analogous  applica-  secum  avecturi  essenl — pulvinaria  iis  in  navi  com- 

tion  from  the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians  to  Sparta  ponunt,  faustisque  profecti  ominibus,  solatia  suis 

(xx.  3) :  '  Territi  Locrenses  ad  Spartanos  decurrunt :  pro  auxiliis  deportant.' 

auxilium    supplices    deprecantur  :    illi    longinqua  s  Herodot.,  v.  81,  82.              *  Ibid.,  v.  83-88. 
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narrative,  blending  together  religion,  politics,  exposition  of  ancient 
customs,  etc.  But  at  the  time  when  the  Thebans  solicited  aid  from 
^igina,  the  latter  was  at  peace  with  Athens.  The  iEginetans  employed 
their  fleet,  powerful  for  that  day,  in  ravaging  PhalSrum  and  the  maritime 
demes  of  Attica  ;  nor  had  the  Athenians  as  yet  any  fleet  to  resist  them1. 
It  is  probable  that  the  desired  effect  was  produced,  of  diverting  a  portion 
of  the  Athenian  force  from  the  war  against  Boeotia,  and  thus  partially 
relieving  Thebes  ;  but  the  war  of  Athens  against  both  of  them  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  though  we  have  no  information  respecting  its  details. 

Meanwhile  the  attention  of  Athens  was  called  off  from  these  combined 
enemies  by  a  more  menacing  cloud  which  threatened  to  burst  upon  her 
from  the  side  of  Sparta.  Kleomenes  and  his  countrymen,  full  of  resent- 
ment at  the  late  inglorious  desertion  of  Eleusis,  were  yet  more  incensed 
by  the  discovery,  which  appears  to  have  been  then  recently  made,  that 
the  injunctions  of  the  Delphian  priestess  for  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from 
Athens  had  been  fraudulently  procured2.  Moreover,  Kleomenes,  when 
shut  up  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  with  Isagoras,  had  found  there  various 
prophecies  previously  treasured  up  by  the  Peisistratids,  many  of  which 
foreshadowed  events  highly  disastrous  to  Sparta.  And  while  the  recent 
brilliant  manifestations  of  courage  and  repeated  victories,  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  seemed  to  indicate  that  such  prophecies  might  perhaps  be  realized, 
Sparta  had  to  reproach  herself,  that,  from  the  foolish  and  mischievous 
conduct  of  Kleomenes,  she  had  undone  the  effect  of  her  previous  aid 
against  the  Peisistratids,  and  thus  lost  that  return  of  gratitude  which  the 
Athenians  would  otherwise  have  testified.  Under  such  impressions,  the 
Spartan  authorities  took  the  remarkable  step  of  sending  for  Hippias 
from  his  residence  at  Sigeium  to  Peloponnesus  and  of  summoning  deputies 
from  all  their  allies  to  meet  him  at  Sparta. 

The  convocation  thus  summoned  deserves  notice  as  the  commencement 
of  a  new  aera  in  Grecian  politics.  The  previous  expedition  of  Kleomenes 
against  Attica  presents  to  us  the  first  known  example  of  Spartan  headship 
passing  from  theory  into  act :  that  expedition  miscarried  because  the 
allies,  though  willing  to  follow,  would  not  follow  blindly,  nor  be  made  the 
instruments  of  executing  purposes  repugnant  to  their  feelings.  Sparta 
had  now  learnt  the  necessity,  in  order  to  ensure  their  hearty  concurrence, 
of  letting  them  know  what  she  contemplated,  so  as  to  ascertain  at  least 
that  she  had  no  decided  opposition  to  apprehend.  Here,  then,  is  the  third 
stage  in  the  spontaneous  movement  of  Greece  towards  a  systematic  con- 
junction, however  imperfect,  of  its  many  autonomous  units  :  first  we  have 
Spartan  headship  suggested  in  theory,  from  a  concourse  of  circumstances 
which  attract  to  her  the  admiration  of  all  Greece — power,  unrivalled 
training,  undisturbed  antiquity,  etc.  ;  next,  the  theory  passes  into  act,  yet 
rude  and  shapeless  ;  lastly,  the  act  becomes  clothed  with  formalities,  and 
preceded  by  discussion  and  determination.  The  first  convocation  of  the 
allies  at  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  common  object  submitted 
to  their  consideration,  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  important  event  in 
Grecian  political  history  ;  the  proceedings  at  the  convocation  are  no  less 
important,  as  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  Greeks  of  that  day 
felt  and  acted,  and  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  contrast  with  times  here- 
after to  be  described. 

1  Herodot.,  v.  81-89.     [See  Appendix  II.  to  this  chapter.— Ed.]  2  Herodot.,  v.  90. 
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Hippias  having  been  presented  to  the  assembled  allies,  the  Spartans 
expressed  their  sorrow  for  having  dethroned  him— their  resentment  and 
alarm  at  the  new-born  insolence  of  Athens1,  already  tasted  by  her  imme- 
diate neighbours,  and  menacing  to  every  State  represented  in  the  convo- 
cation— and  their  anxiety  to  restore  Hippias,  not  less  as  a  reparation  of 
past  wrong,  than  as  a  means,  through  his  rule,  of  keeping  Athens  low  and 
dependent.  But  the  proposition,  though  emanating  from  Sparta,  was 
listened  to  by  the  allies  with  one  common  sentiment  of  repugnance.  They 
had  no  sympathy  for  Hippias — no  dislike,  still  less  any  fear,  of  Athens — 
and  a  profound  detestation  of  the  character  of  a  despot.  The  spirit  which 
had  animated,  the  armed  contingents  at  Eleusis  now  reappeared  among 
the  deputies  at  Sparta,  and  the  Corinthians  again  took  the  initiative. 
Their  deputy  SosiklSs  protested  against  the  project  in  the  fiercest  and 
most  indignant  strain.  No  language  can  be  stronger  than  that  of  the 
long  harangue  which  Herodotus  puts  into  his  mouth,  wherein  the  bitter 
recollections  prevalent  at  Corinth  respecting  Kypselus  and  Periander  are 
poured  forth.  '  Surely  heaven  and  earth  are  about  to  change  places — 
the  fish  are  coming  to  dwell  on  dry  land,  and  mankind  going  to  inhabit 
the  sea — when  you,  Spartans,  propose  to  subvert  the  popular  govern- 
ments, and  to  set  up  in  the  cities  that  wicked  and  bloody  thing  called  a 
Despot2.  First  try  what  it  is,  for  yourselves  at  Sparta,  and  then  force  it 
upon  others  if  you  can  :  you  have  not  tasted  its  calamities  as  we  have, 
and  you  take  very  good  care  to  keep  it  away  from  yourselves.  We  adjure 
you  by  the  common  gods  of  Hellas,  plant  not  despots  in  her  cities  :  if 
you  persist  in  a  scheme  so  wicked,  know  that  the  Corinthians  will  not 
second  you.' 

This  animated  appeal  was  received  with  a  shout  of  approbation  and 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  All  with  one  accord  united  with 
Sosikles  in  adjuring  the  Lacedaemonians3  '  not  to  revolutionize  any 
Hellenic  city'.  No  one  listened  to  Hippias  when  he  replied,  and  warned 
the  Corinthians  that  the  time  would  come,  when  they,  more  than  anyone 
else,  would  dread  and  abhor  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  wish  the 
Peisistratidae  back  again.  He  knew  well  (says  Herodotus)  that  this  would 
be,  for  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  prophecies  than  any  man  ;  but 
no  one  then  believed  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  his  departure  back  to 
Sigeium  ;  the  Spartans  not  venturing  to  espouse  his  cause  against  the 
determined  sentiment  of  the  allies4. 

That  determined  sentiment  deserves  notice,  because  it  marks  the 
present  period  of  the  Hellenic  mind  :  fifty  years  later  it  will  be  found 
materially  altered.  Aversion  to  single-headed  rule,  and  bitter  recollec- 
tion of  men  like  Kypselus  and  Periander,  are  now  the  chords  which  thrill 
in  an  assembly  of  Grecian  deputies.  The  idea  of  a  revolution  (implying 
thereby  an  organic  and  comprehensive  change  of  which  the  party  using 
the  word  disapproves)  consists  in  substituting  a  permanent  One  in  place 
of  those  periodical  magistrates  and  assemblies  which  were  the  common 
attribute  of  oligarchy  and  democracy  ;  the  antithesis  between  these  last 
two  is  as  yet  in  the  background,  and  there  prevails  neither  fear  of  Athens 
nor  hatred  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  period 
immediately  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  the  order  of  prece- 

1  Herodot.,  v.  90,  91.  *  Ibid.,  v.  93. 

9  Ibid.,  v.  92.  4  Ibid.,  v.  93,  94. 
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dence  between  these  two  sentiments  reversed.  The  antimonarchical 
feeling  has  not  perished,  but  has  been  overlaid  by  other  and  more  recent 
political  antipathies — the  antithesis  between  democracy  and  oligarchy 
having  become,  not  indeed  the  only  sentiment,  but  the  uppermost  senti- 
ment, in  the  minds  of  Grecian  politicians  generally,  and  the  soul  of  active 
party  movement.  Moreover,  a  hatred  of  the  most  deadly  character 
has  grown  up  against  Athens  and  her  democracy,  especially  in  the  grand- 
sons of  those  very  Corinthians  who  now  stand  forward  as  her  sympathizing 
friends.  The  remarkable  change  of  feeling  here  mentioned  is  nowhere 
so  strikingly  exhibited  as  when  we  contrast  the  address  of  the  Corinthian 
Sosikles  just  narrated,  with  the  speech  of  the  Corinthian  envoys  at  Sparta 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  given  to  us  in 
Thukydides1.  It  will  hereafter  be  fully  explained  by  the  intermediate 
events,  by  the  growth  of  Athenian  power,  and  by  the  still  more  miraculous 
development  of  Athenian  energy. 

Such  development,  the  fruit  of  the  fresh-planted  democracy  as  well 
as  the  seed  for  its  sustentation  and  aggrandizement,  continued  pro- 
gressive during  the  whole  period  just  adverted  to  ;  Jt>ut  the  first  unex- 
pected burst  of  it,  under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution  and  after  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias,  is  described  by  Herodotus  in  terms  too  emphatic 
to  be  omitted.  After  narrating  the  successive  victories  of  the  Athenians 
over  both  Boeotians  and  Chalkidians,  that  historian  proceeds — '  Thus  did 
the  Athenians  grow  in  strength.  And  we  may  find  proof  not  merely  in 
this  instance  but  everywhere  else,  how  valuable  a  thing  freedom  is  :  since 
even  the  Athenians,  while  under  a  despot,  were  not  superior  in  war  to  any 
of  their  surrounding  neighbours,  but  so  soon  as  they  got  rid  of  their  despots, 
became  by  far  the  first  of  all.  These  things  show  that  while  kept  down 
by  one  man,  they  were  slack  and  timid,  like  men  working  for  a  master  ; 
but  when  they  were  liberated,  every  single  man  became  eager  in  exertions 
for  his  own  benefit.'  The  same  comparison  reappears  a  short  time  after- 
wards, where  he  tells  us  that  '  the  Athenians,  when  free,  felt  themselves 
a  match  for  Sparta  ;  but  while  kept  down  by  any  man  under  a  despotism, 
were  feeble  and  apt  for  submission  ' a 

-—Stronger  expressions  cannot  be  found  to  depict  the  rapid  improvement 
wrought  in  the  Athenian  people  by  their  nfig_  democracy.  Of  course 
this  did  not  arise  merely  from  suspension  of  previous  cruelties,  or  from 
better  laws,  or  better  administration.  These,  indeed,  were  essential 
conditions,  but  the  active  transforming  cause  here  was,  the  principle 
and  system  of  which  such  amendments  formed  the  detail :  the  grand  and 
new  idea  of  the  sovereign  People,  composed  of  free  and  equal  citizens — 
or  liberty  and  equality,  to  use  words. which  so  profoundly  moved  the 
French  nation  half  a  century  ago3.  It  was  this  comprehensive  political 
idea  which  acted  with  electric  effect  upon  the  Athenians,  creating  within 
them  a  host  of  sentiments,  motives,  sympathies,  and  capacities,  to  which 
they  had  before  been  strangers.  Democracy  in  Grecian  antiquity  pos- 
sessed the  privilege,  not  only  of  kindling  an  earnest  and  unanimous 
attachment  to  the  Constitution  in  the  bosoms  of  the  citizens,  but  also  of 
creating  an  energy  of  public  and  private  action,  such  as  could  never  be 
obtained  under  an  oligarchy,  where  the  utmost  that  could  be  hoped  for 
was  a  passive  acquiescence  and  obedience.     Burke  has  remarked    that 

1  Thukydid.,  i.  68-71,  120-124.  a  Herodot.,  v.  78-91.  *  /.#.,  in  the  French  Revolution. — Ed. 
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the  mass  of  the  people  are  generally  very  indifferent  about  theories  of 
government ;  but  such  indifference  (although  improvements  in  the  prac- 
tical working  of  all  Governments  tend  to  foster  it)  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
among  any  people  who  exhibit  decided  mental  activity  and  spirit  on  other 
matters ;  and  the  reverse  was  unquestionably  true,  in  the  year  500  B.C., 
among  the  communities  of  ancient  Greece.  Theories  of  government  were 
there  anything  but  a  dead  letter :  they  were  connected  with  emotions  of 
the  strongest  as  well  as  of  the  most  opposite  character.  The  theory  of 
a  permanent  ruling  One,  for  example,  was  universally  odious  :  that  of  a 
ruling  Few,  though  acquiesced  in,  was  never  positively  attractive,  unless 
either  where  it  was  associated  with  the  maintenance  of  peculiar  education 
and  habits,  as  at  Sparta,  or  where  it  presented  itself  as  the  only  anti- 
thesis to  democracy,  the  latter  having  by  peculiar  circumstances  become 
an  object  of  terror.  But  the  theory  of  democracy  was  pre-eminently 
seductive,  creating  in  the  mass  of  the  citizens  an  intense  positive  attachment 
and  disposing  them  to  voluntary  action  and  suffering  on  its  behalf,  such 
as  no  coercion  on  the  part  of  other  Governments  could  extort.  Hero- 
dotus1, in  his  comparison  of  the  three  sorts  of  government,  puts  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  advantages  of  democracy  '  its  most  splendid  name  and 
promise  ' — its  powers  of  enlisting  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  in  support  of 
their  constitution,  and  of  providing  for  all  a  common  bond  of  union  and 
fraternity.  This  is  what  even  democracy  did  not  always  do  :  but  it  was 
what  no  other  government  in  Greece  could  do  :  a  reason  alone  sufficient 
to  stamp  it  as  the  best  Government,  and  presenting  the  greatest  chance 
of  beneficent  results,  for  a  Grecian  community.  Among  the  Athenian 
citizens,  certainly,  it  produced  a  strength  and  unanimity  of  positive 
political  sentiment,  such  as  has  rarely  been  seen  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, which  excites  our  surprise  and  admiration  the  more  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  apathy  which  had  preceded,  and  which  is  even  implied 
as  the  natural  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Solon's  famous  proclamation 
against  neutrality  in  a  sedition2.  Because  democracy  happens  to  be  un- 
palatable to  most  modern  readers,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  sentiment  here  described  only  in  its  least  honourable  manifesta- 
tions— in  the  caricatures  of  Aristophanes,  or  in  the  empty  commonplaces 
of  rhetorical  declaimers.  But  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  the  force,  the 
earnestness,  or  the  binding  value,  of  democratical  sentiment  at  Athens 
is  to  be  measured.  We  must  listen  to  it  as  it  comes  from  the  lips  of 
Perikles3,  while  he  is  strenuously  enforcing  upon  the  people  those  active 
duties  for  which  it  both  implanted  the  stimulus  and  supplied  the  courage  ; 
or  from  the  oligarchical  Nikias  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  when  he 
I  is  endeavouring  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  despairing  troops  for  one  last 
\  death-struggle,  and  when  he  appeals  to  their  democratical  patriotism  as 
•  to  the  only  flame  yet  alive  and  burning  even  in  that  moment  of  agony4. 
From  the  time  of  Kleisthenes  downward,  the  creation  of  this  new  mighty 
impulse  makes  an  entire  revolution  in  the  Athenian  character  ;  and  if 
the  change  still  stood  out  in  so'  prominent  a  manner  before  the  eyes  of 
Herodotus,  much  more  must  it  have  been  felt  by  the  contemporaries 
among  whom  it  occurred. 

1  .Herodot.,  iii,  80.  The  democratical  speaker  at  3  See  the  two  speeches  of  Perikles  in  Thukyd., 
Syracuse, .  Athenagoras,  also  puts  this  name  and  ii.  35-46,  and  ii.  60-64.  Compare  the  reflections  of 
promise  m  the  first  rank  of  advantages  (Thukyd.,  Thukydides  upon  the  two  democracies  of  Athens 
vi.  39).  and  Syracuse — vi.  69  and  vii.  21-55. 

2  See  chapter  ii.  above.  *  Thukyd.,  vii.  69. 
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The  attachment  of  an  Athenian  citizen  to  his  democratical  constitution 
comprised  two  distinct  veins  of  sentiment :  first,  his  rights,  protection 
and  advantages  derived  from  it — next,  his  obligations  of  exertion  and 
sacrifice  towards  it  and  with  reference  to  it.  Neither  of  these  two  veins 
of  sentiment  was  ever  wholly  absent ;  but  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  was  present  at  different  times  in  varying  proportions,  the  patriotism 
of  the  citizen  was  a  very  different  feeling.  That  which  Herodotus  remarks 
is  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  heart  and  hand  which  the  Athenians  sud- 
denly displayed — the  efficacy  of  the  active  sentiment  throughout  the  bulk 
of  the  citizens.  We  shall  observe  even  more  memorable  evidences  of  the 
same  phenomenon  in  tracing  down  the  history  from  Kleisthenes  to  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  :  we  shall  trace  a  series  of  events  and  motives 
eminently  calculated  to  stimulate  that  self-imposed  labour  and  discipline 
which  the  early  democracy  had  first  called  forth.  But  when  we  advance 
farther  down,  from  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  after  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  to  the  time  of  Demosthenes — (I  venture  upon  this  brief  anticipa- 
tion, in  the  conviction  that  one  period  of  Grecian  history  can  only  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  contrasting  it  with  another) — we  shall  find  a 
sensible  change  in  Athenian  patriotism.  The  active  sentiment  of  obliga- 
tion is  comparatively  inoperative — the  citizen,  it  is  true,  has  a  keen  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  democracy,  as  protecting  him  and  ensuring  to  him 
valuable  rights,  and  he  is,  moreover,  willing  to  perform  his  ordinary 
sphere  of  legal  duties  towards  it ;  but  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  thing  estab- 
lished, and  capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  a  due  measure  of  foreign 
ascendency,  without  any  such  personal  efforts  as  those  which  his  fore- 
fathers cheerfully  imposed  upon  themselves.  The  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes contain  melancholy  proofs  of  such  altered  tone  of  patriotism — of 
that  languor,  paralysis,  and  waiting  for  others  to  act,  which  preceded  the 
catastrophe  of  Chaeroneia,  notwithstanding  an  unabated  attachment  to 
the  democracy  as  a  source  of  protection  and  good  government1.  That 
same  preternatural  activity  which  the  allies  of  Sparta,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  both  denounced  and  admired  in  the  Athenians, 
is  noted  by  the  orator  as  now  belonging  to  their  enemy  Philip.  Such 
variations  in  the  scale  of  national  energy  pervade  history,  modern  as 
well  as  ancient,  but  in  regard  to  Grecian  history,  especially,  they  can 
never  be  overlooked.  For  a  certain  measure,  not  only  of  positive  political 
attachment,  but  also  of  active  self-devotion,  military  readiness,  and 
personal  effort,  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  maintaining  Hellenic 
autonomy,  either  in  Athens  or  elsewhere,  and  became  so  more  than  ever, 
when  the  Macedonians  were  once  organized  under  an  enterprising  and 
semi-hellenized  prince.  The  democracy  was  the  first  creative  cause  of 
that  astonishing  personal  and  many-sided  energy  which  marked  the 
Athenian  character,  for  a  century  downward  from  Kleisthenes  ;  that  the 
same  ultra-Hellenic  activity  did  not  longer  continue,  is  referable  to  other 
causes  which  will  be  hereafter  in  part  explained.  No  system  of  govern- 
ment, even  supposing  it  to  be  very  much  better  and  more  faultless  than 
the  Athenian  democracy,  can  ever  pretend  to  accomplish  its  legitimate 
end  apart  from  the  personal  character  of  the  people,  or  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  individual  virtue  and  vigour.     During  the  half-century  imme- 

1  Compare  the  remarkable  speech  of  the  emphatically  notices  in  Philip  (Olynthiac.,  i.  6, 
Corinthian  envoys  at  Sparta  (Thukyd.,  i.  68-71)  p.  13)  ;  also  Philippic.,  i.  2,  and  the  Philippics  and 
with   the  <J>iAorrpay/xooW»)  which  Demosthenes  so        Olynthiacs  generally. 
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diately  preceding  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  the  Athenians  had  lost  that 
remarkable  energy  which  distinguished  them  during  the  first  century  of 
their  democracy,  and  had  fallen  much  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  the 
other  Greeks,  in  common  with  whom  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  a  foreign  enemy.  I  here  briefly  notice  their  last  period  of 
languor,  in  contrast  with  the  first  burst  of  democratical  fervour  under 
Kleisthenes  now  opening — a  feeling,  which  will  be  found,  as  we  proceed, 
to  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  could  have  been  reasonably  antici- 
pated, but  which  was  too  high-strung  to  become  a  perpetual  and  inherent 
attribute  of  any  community. 


APPENDIX  I 

THE    KLEISTHENEAN   REFORMS   ^VV^* 

[The  A th.  Pol.  (c.  xxi.  ff.)  does  not  greatly  advance  our  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  Kleisthenean  reforms.  The  general  description  there  given  tallies 
in  all  essentials  with  the  authorities  quoted  by  Grote.  Certain  points  deserve 
special  attention. 

According  to  the  Ath.  Pol.,  (1)  Kleisthenes  divided  the  people  into  ten  tribes, 
in  order  that  more  might  share  the  privileges  of  citizenship  (so  Grote),  and  that 
the  tribal  organization  might  be  entirely  dissociated  from  the  clans  and  phratries; 
in  other  words,  that  the  old  local  religious  unit  might  have  no  connection  with 
politics.  The  anti-local  character  of  the  tribes  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  called  after  ten  Attic1  heroes  selected  by  the  Pythia 
out  of  100  suggested  names.  (2)  The  country  was  divided  into  thirty  sec- 
tions in  three  groups — the  City,  the  Shore  (Par alia),  and  the  Inland  (Mesogaea), 
each  of  which  had  ten  '  trittyes'.  Each  of  the  ten  tribes  received  by  lot  three 
trittyes.  (This  division  further  marks  the  anti -local  nature  of  the  Kleisthenean 
system.)  (3)  The  residents  in  each  deme  constituted  a  political  unit — i.e.,  were 
regarded  as  '  fellow-demesmen'.  (4)  The  forty-eight  naukraries  were  super- 
seded (politically)  by  the  demes. 

The  main  difficulties  of  the  divisions  are  as  follows  : 

1.  We  must  conclude  that  the  territory  of  each  tribe  fell  into  three  blocks, 
each  of  which  might  consist  of  one  deme  or  several.  It  would  be  expected  that 
the  demes  of  each  tribe  would  fall  into  three  groups,  but,  in  fact,  this  is  not 
the  case.  Thus,  /Eantis  consists  of  Phalerum  and  eleven  demes  in  the  north  in  the 
Marathon  district — i.e.,  of  two  groups.     Other  tribes  are  in  live  or  six  groups-. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely  the  geographical  extent  of  the 
divisions  '  City',  '  Shore',  and  '  Inland'.  The  City  is  practically  identical  with 
the  old  Pedion,  but  the  Kleisthenean  s  Shore  '  is  more  extensive  than  the  old 
Paralia,  which  was  properly  the  southern  coast  only. 

3.  The  Ath.  Pol.  seems  to  suggest  that  the  demes  were  the  creation  of  Kleis- 
thenes, but  there  is  clear  evidence  that  they  were  primitive  divisions.  Thus 
Herodotus  (ix.  73),  speaking  of  Decelea,  says  '  the  Dioscuri  set  up  the  demes', 
and  (i.  62)  speaks  of  hostility  between  '  the  City  and  the  Demes  '.  We  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  country  demes  were  not  created  but  merely  given  political 
existence  by  Kleisthenes,  while  the  demes  of  Athens  were  created  by  him. 

4.  Herodotus  says  that  Kleisthenes  divided  the  demes  5£i<a  els  ras  <pv\ds — 
i.e.,  ten  to  each  tribe3.  The- Ath.  Pol.  says  nothing  of  this,  and  it  is  clear  that 
in  such  a  symmetrical  arrangement  the  division  into  thirty  trittyes  would  be 
out  of    place.     Further,   as  Grote  says,   there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  there 

1  Even  Ajax,  eponym  of  Mantis,  though   not  were  mostly  contiguous,  and  that  two  trittyes  of 

Attic,  might  well  be  regarded  as  such.  one  tribe  are  sometimes  (e.g.,  in  ^igeis  and   Pan- 

'  On  the  division  into  tribes  and  trittyes,  Milch-  dionis)  contiguous.     R.  Loeper  in  Ath.  Milt.,  1892, 

hofer    (Ober  die  Demenordnung  des   Kleisth.,   in  pp.  319-433. 

Appendix   to  Abhandlung.  d.  Berl.  Akcut.,   1892)  3  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff   (Arist.   und  A  then., 

has  a  detailed  account  which  in  the  main  bears  pp.  149,   150)  suggests  Seicaxa.  for  Sexa — i.e.,   he 

out   the   Ath.   Pol.     He  mentions,   among  other  parcelled  out    the    demes    to    the  tribes   in  ten 

things,  that  the  demes  apportioned  to  each  trittys  batches 
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were  originally  exactly  ioo  demes.  (Strabo  gives  174  (p.  396)  ;  from  Insert. 
about  170  names  have  been  recovered.)  It  has  been  held  that  the  number  was 
orginally  100,  but  was  subsequently  increased  to  prevent  an  inequality  due 
to  increased  population  in  certain  districts.  But  (a)  from  the  first  there  must 
have  been  difference  in  size  among  the  demes — e.g. ,  between  the  hill-demes  of  the 
north  and  Phalerum,  the  port  of  Athens  ;  (b)  no  equality  was  subsequently 
maintained,  for  in  the  two  succeeding  centuries  there  were  demes  containing  from 
100  to  200  people,  while  Acharnae  was  fitya  fiipos  rijs  iroXiws,  and  perhaps  could 
muster  3,000  hoplites  ;  (c)  the  whole  argument  is  based  on  a  misconception  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  demes.  In  fact,  the  membership  was  hereditary,  and  a  man 
retained  his  deme-connexion  even  though  for  business  or  other  reasons  he 
might  reside  in  another  deme — a  privilege  for  which  he  paid  a  tax  (such  a  man  was 
called  an  tyKCKTruitvos) . 

5.  The  next  difficulty  is  as  to  those  whom  Kleisthenes  admitted  to  citizenship 
(p.  60  above).  From  the  Politics  it  is  clear  that  he  did  admit  aliens  who  were 
resident  in  Attica,  presumably  merchants  whose  admission  strengthened  not 
only  his  own  party  but  also  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  certain  slaves  (perhaps 
freedmen  who  had  acquired  some  social  status).  Obviously,  however,  he  must 
have  done  more  than  this  ;  it  would  not  have  gratified  his  party  that  he  should 
grant  privileges  to  aliens  and  slaves.  From  Ath.  Pol.  (xiii.  5)  we  gather  that  from 
the  time  of  Solon  there  was  a  class  of  people  who  were  outside  the  citizen  body, 
being  of  impure  descent  (t<£  7^vet  jit)  icadapol)  ;  these  people,  for  obvious 
reasons,  strongly  supported  the  Peisistratids,  after  whose  expulsion  they  were 
definitely  stigmatized  as  without  the  pale  by  a  special  vote  (5ia\j/r)<tn<rfi6s). 

The  authorship  of  this  decree  is  not  stated.  The  natural  supposition  is  that 
it  was  part  of  the  programme  of  Isagoras,  but  he,  according  to  the  Ath.  Pol.,  was 
'  the  friend  of  the  tyrants'1,  and  would  not  commit  the  folly  of  passing  a  decree 
against  a  body  of  men  who  had  held  the  same  political  views2.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  Kleisthenes,  as  the  enemy  of  the  Peisistratids,  must  have  carried 
the  decree  in  the  first  moments  of  his  triumphant  return,  and  that  "later,  being 
worsted  by  Isagoras  (who  was  elected  archon  in  508),  he  made  a  volte  face,  and 
proposed  the  admission  probably  in  large  numbers  of  the  class  in  question  as  a 
political  device. 

WKether  this  inference  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Grote  was  right  in 
his  contention  that  Kleisthenes  broadened  the  basis  of  citizenship  apart  from  his 
admission  of  aliens  and  slaves.  Herodotus  and  the  Ath.  Pol.  are  equally 
emphatic  in  regarding  citizenship  as  the  bait  by  which  he  won  the  support  of  the 
popular  party. 

6.  Recent  criticism  only  confirms  Grote' s  view  that  the  Council  (BoulS)  of 
Five  Hundred  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  Kleisthenean  structure.  Though  we 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  maintain  that  no  BouU  had  existed  before  Kleis- 
thenes3, it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  absence  of  any  recorded  action  by  such  a 
Council  between  Solon  and  510  that  from  this  time  it  acquired  a  new  importance, 
and  that  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  real  executive  power,  whereas  the 
Ekkl6sia  met  rarely  (four  times  a  month),  and  was  in  any  case  too  large  for  real 
discussion.  The  Council  was  a  compact  body  in  continuous  session,  and,  though 
(Ath.  Pol.,  c.  62)  a  councillor  could  not  serve  more  than  twice,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  there  was  some  approach  to  continuity  of  policy.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  the  councillors  were  held  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  and  for  the  preliminary  examination  of  their 
successors  (SoKijjuata)  must  have  contributed  to  give  to  their  deliberations  a 
sobriety  which  did  not  necessarily  characterize  the  proceedings  of  the  EkklSsia. 
It  is  important  in  this  connexion  to  notice  that  on  at  least  two  occasions  of  the 
utmost  importance  the  Council  was  given  full  powers,  ( 1 )  to  send  ambassadors  to 
Philip  (Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  389),  and  (2)  to  inquire  into  the  affair  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  Herman  on  the  night  preceding  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition.      The  importance  which  the  Athenians  attached  to  this  body  in  the 

1  Note,  however,  that  Busolt  (ii.a,  p.  401)  and  refused  to  surrender  the  franchise. 
Meyer  (ii.,  p.  798)  regard  this  as  a  false  inference  ;  *  The  argument  is  based  largely  on  the  existence 

ana.  indeed,  later  Alkmaeonid  traditions  would  be  of  an  inscription  relating  to  Salamis  (Hicks  and 

glad  to  emphasize  such  a  point.  Hill,  4),  in  which,  instead  of  the  formula  usual  in 

*  Quite  possibly  '  those  of  impure  descent '  may  later  times — '  it  seemed  good  to  the  BoulS  and  the 

have    included    Peisistratean    mercenaries ;    in    a  people '  (E'kklcsia)— we  read  '  it  seemed  good  to 

similar  case  the  mercenaries  of  Gelo  and  Hierd  the  people '. 
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middle  fifth  century  is  shown  by  (among  other  instances)  the  inscription  relating 
to  the  constitution  imposed  on  Erythrae  (about  450  B.C.),  which  included  a  body  of 
presumably  similar  functions.  In  a  word,  the  proper  working  of  a  Greek 
democracy  inevitably  postulated  d  Council  of  this  sort. 

7.  Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  device  of  ostracism,  which 
Grote  treated  favourably  at  considerable  length  in  the  chapter  above.  The 
Ath.  Pol.  (c.  xxii.)  definitely  states  that  Kleisthenes  invented  the  system  with 
a  view  to  getting  rid  of  the  tyrants,  and  yet  Hipparchus,  its  first  Peisistratid 
victim,  was  not  expelled  till  488.  To  this  problem  no  answer  has  been  given. 
Again,  if  this  was  the  original  object  it  could  have  had  no  object  at  all  after 
Marathon,  which  finally  extinguished  any  hopes  which  the  ex-tyrants  may  have 
cherished.  To  justify  it  as  being  better  than  the  existing  ard<ns  is  clearly 
beside  the  point. 

At  the  best  we  can  but  regard  ostracism  as  a  pis  alley  ;  at  the  worst,  i.e.,  as  a 
purely  political  device,  it  was  unjust  to  the  victim,  and  harmful  to  the  State  both 
intrinsically  and  as  the  ruin  of  the  party  system.  In  practice  it  demanded  a  very 
high  level  of  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  sobriety  of  judgment  which 
is  not  happily  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  man  who  voted  against  Aristeides 
because  he  was  always  called  '  The  Just.'  It  might  well  be  argued  that  a  system 
which  deprived  Athens  of  the  assistance  of  Xanthippus  and  Aristeides  during  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  of  Kim6n  at  the  time  of  Tanagra,  stands  self-condemned. 
The  defence  that  it  stimulated  a  national  consciousness  again  recalls  the  Aristeides 
story,  and  leads  us  to  consider  whether  the  Athenian  was  not  at  least  sufficiently 
stimulated  in  this  respect  by  the  meetings  of  the  Ekklesia,  and  by  his  service  as  a 
dikast.  The  real  significance  of  the  system  is  that  it  definitely  transferred  from 
the  Areopagus  to  the  Ekklesia  the  ultimate  protection  of  the  Constitution1. — Ed.] 
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ATHENS   AND   ^GINA 

[The  history  of  the  relations  between  iEgina  and  Athens  (which  constitutes 
almost  the  whole  history  of  the  island)  is  very  difficult  to  recover  from  Herodotus. 
Their  strife  is  traced  back  to  a  curious  feud  about  the  images  of  the  deities  Damia 
and  Auxesia,  which  the  ^Eginetans  had  carried  off  from  Epidaurus.  The 
Epidaurians  had  sent  annual  offerings  to  Athens  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  images  were  made  of  Attic  olive  wood.  This  act  of  courtesy  the  ^Eginetans 
withheld,  but  when  the  Athenians  endeavoured  to  carry  off  the  deities  the 
images  fell  on  their  knees,  the  ^Eginetans  attacked  their  enemies,  and  only  one 
Athenian  survived,  to  be  murdered  on  his  return  by  Athenian  matrons.  For 
this  episode  Herodotus  gives  no  date ;  R.  W.  Macan  and  J.  B.  Bury  suggest  c.  570. 
But  the  whole  story  suggests  an  etiological  myth  to  account  for  the  kneeling 
posture  of  the  statues  and  certain  ancient  Customs  in  the  two  cities. 

The  story  of  the  fifth-century  war  presents  problems  of  a  different  character. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  sole  authority,  when  (shortly  after  507)  iEgina 
definitely  joined  the  Thebans  the  Athenians  prepared  to  strike  hard  without 
delay,  in  spite  of  an  oracle  which  bade  them  dedicate  a  precinct  to  ^Eakus,  and 
expect  victory  only  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  ;  they  were  interrupted  by 
Sparta's  movements  on  behalf  of  Hippias.  Subsequently  (it  is  necessary  to 
anticipate  events)  iEgina  medized  in  491  ;  Athens  persuaded  Sparta  to  punish 
this  treachery,  and  Kleomenes,  after  one  failure,  succeeded,  with  his  new 
colleague  Leotychides,  in  exacting  hostages,  whom  he  deposited  in  Athens  (accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  491-490).  On  his  death  the  Athenians  refused  to  give  up 
these  hostages,  and  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  the  help  of  the 
traitor  Nikodromus,  unquestionably  had  the  worst. 

1  The  fact  that  Hipparchus  was  the  first  to  be  need  not  doubt  the  unanimous  testimony  of  our 

ostracized    in    488    gave   rise    to    the   suggestion  authorities. 

(Lugebil,  Das  Wesen  d.  Ostrak.)  that  the  device  Grote's  view  that  ostracism  did  not  take  place 

was  not  invented  till  about  496,  and  was,  there-  unless  6,000  votes  were  cast  against  one  man   is 

fore,  not  part  of  the  Kleisthenean  reform.     But  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  it  is  highly 

it  is  quite  likely  that  Ath.  Pol.  (xxii.  4) — which  improbable  that  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens 

would  seem  to  corroborate  this  view — is  arguing  were  even  preseut  at  an  Ekklesia  to  give  so  large 

from  a  list  of    those  who  were   returning  early  a  vote  on  one  side.     Probably  6,000  votes  had  to 

in  480 — i.e.,  of  those  exiled  after  Marathon.     We  be  given  in  all,  as  for  other  privilegia  in  Attic  law. 
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The  problems  of  this  account  are  : 

i.  Herodotus  clearly  implies  that  the  war  lasted  from  507-481  (i.e.,  the 
Congress  at  the  Isthmus),  and  though  at  that  time,  as  he  says,  it  was  the  most 
important  war  in  Greece,  he  gives  no  account  except  of  the  years  491-490. 

2.  If  the  war  was  at  its  height  (see  p.  126  note)  in  498,  how  could  the  Athenians 
have  dared  to  send  twenty  ships  (out  of  so  small  a  fleet)  to  assist  the  Ionians  at  Lade  ? 

Rev.  E.  M.  Walker  suggests  the  following  solution.  The  only  certain  date  is 
458,  that  of  the  final  victory  of  Athens ;  the  oracle  speaks  of  thirty  years  from  the 
dedication  to  ^Eakus  to  that  victory.  This  gives  us  488.  When  we  consider 
further  (1)  that  it  was  in  483-482  that  Themistokles  persuaded  Athens  to  raise  a 
fleet  of  200,  and  (2)  that  it  is  precisely  to  the  period  490-480  that  later  historians 
(Eusebius,  Chron.  Can.)  assign  the  greatness  of  the  ^Eginetan  power,  we  may  well 
conclude  that,  although  ^gina  may  have  sympathized  with  Thebes  after  507, 
she  declined  to  render  active  assistance,  and  that  the  war  actually  broke  out 
in  488  when  Athens  declined  to  surrender  the  hostages. — Ed.] 


CHAPTER  V  [XVII,   XXXII-XXXIV] 

IONIAN    GREEKS RISE    OF   THE    PERSIAN    EMPIRE 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  followed  the  history  of  Central  Greece 
very  nearly  down  to  the  point  at  which  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
becomes  blended  with  it,  and  after  which  the  two  streams  begin  to  flow 
to  a  great  degree  in  the  same  channel.  I  now  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  of  the  Asiatic  kings  as  connected  with  them. 

With  Gyges,  the  Mermnad  King,  commences  the  series  of  aggressions 
from  Sardis  upon  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  which  ultimately  ended  in  their 
subjection.  Gyges  invaded  the  territories  of  MilStus  and  Smyrna,  and 
even  took  the  city  (probably  not  the  citadel)  of  Kolophon.  Though  he 
thus,  however,  made  war  upon  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  he  was  munificent  in 
his  donations  to  the  Grecian  god  of  Delphi.  His  numerous  as  well  as  costly 
offerings  were  seen  in  the  temple  by  Herodotus.  Elegiac  compositions 
of  the  poet  Mimnermus  celebrated  the  valour  of  the  Smyrnaeans  in  their 
battle  with  Gyges1.  Gyges  also  attacked  the  territory  of  Magnesia  (prob- 
ably Magnesia  on  Sipylus)  and  after  a  considerable  struggle  took  the  city2. 

How  far  the  Lydian  kingdom  of  Sardis  extended  during  the  reign  of 
Gyges  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Strabo  alleges  that  the  whole 
Troad3  belonged  to  him,  and  that  the  Greek  settlement  of  Abydus  on  the 
Hellespont  was  established  by  the  Milesians  only  under  his  auspices.  On 
what  authority  this  statement  is  made  we  are  not  told,  and  it  appears 
doubtful,  especially  as  so  many  legendary  anecdotes  are  connected  with 
the  name  of  Gyges.  This  prince  reigned  (according  to  Herodotus)  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ardys,  who  reigned  forty- 
nine  years  (about  678-629  B.C.)4.     We  learn  that-he  attacked  the  Milesians, 

1  Herod.,  i.  14  ;  Pausan.,  ix.  29,  2.  becomes   more   accessible    to   explorers,    it   must 

1  Nikolaus  Damasc.,  p.  52,  ed.  Orelli.  remain  an  unprofitable  task  to  chronicle  its  early 

3  Strabo,  xiii.,  p.  590.     "  history.      The    connexion    between     Lydia    and 

*  The  early  history  of  Lydia,  as  told  by  Grote,  Greece  during   these  days  remains   a   matter  of 

is  little  more  than  a  record  of  successive  dynasties  profound  obscurity,  and  for  the  student  of  Greek 

whose    actual    achievements    remain    utterly    un-  history  the  early  record  of  the  Asiatic  kingdom, 

known  to  us.     Though  this  account,  based  wholly  such  as  it  is,  has  very  little  value. 

on  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  writers  whose  know-  With   the  accession  of  the  so-called  Mermnad 

ledge  of  the  subject  was  more  mythological  than  dynasty  (late  in  the  eighth  century)  the  history  of 

il,  can  now  be  supplemented  to  a  certain  Lydia  acquires  greater  interest,  and  can  be  treated 

extent   by   the  results  of  recent    Iff  Ideological  re-  somewhat  more  fully.     At  this  point  the  present 

search,  our  total  sum  of  information  is  still  ex-  volume  begins  to  reproduce  Grote's  original  text. 

ncly  scanty.       Until    I.ydia,  like  the  neigh-  — Kd. 
Louring  kingdoms  of  the  Phrygians  and  llittites, 
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and  took  the  Ionic  city  of  Priene.  Yet  this  possession  cannot  have  been 
maintained,  for  the  city  appears  afterwards  as  autonomous1.  His  long 
reign,  however,  was  signalized  by  two  events,  both  of  considerable  moment 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks — the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  the  first 
approach  to  collision  (at  least  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  historical 
knowledge)  between  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  and  those  of  Upper  Asia 
under  the  Median  kings2. 

As  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians  in  Upper  Asia  lasted  twenty-eight 
years  before  they  were  expelled  by  KyaxarSs,  so  also  the  inroads  of  the 
Cimmerians  through  Asia  Minor,  which  had  begun  during  the  reign  of 
the  Lydian  king  Ardys,  continued  through  the  twelve  years  of  the  reign 
of  his  son  Sadyatt6s  (629-617  B.C.),  and  were  finally  terminated  by  Alyattes, 
son  of  the  latter3.     Notwithstanding  the  Cimmerians,  however,  Sadyattes 
was  in  a  condition  to  prosecute  a  war  against  the  Grecian  city  of  Miletus, 
which  continued  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  reign,  and  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  son  and  successor.     Alyattes  continued  the  war  for 
five  years  longer.     So  feeble  was  the  sentiment  of  union   among   the 
various  Grecian  towns  on  the  Asiatic   coast,  that   none   of   them  would 
lend  any  aid  to  Miletus  except  the  Chians,  who  were  under  special  obliga- 
tions to  MilStus  for  previous  aid  in  a  contest  against  Erythrae.     The 
Milesians  unassisted  were  no  match  for  a  Lydian  army  in  the  field,  though 
their  great  naval  strength  placed  them  out  of  all  danger  of  a  blockade  ; 
and  we  must  presume  that  the  erection  of  those  mounds  of  earth  against 
the  walls,  whereby  the  Persian  Harpagus    vanquished  the  Ionian  cities 
half  a  century  afterwards,  was  then  unknown  to  the  Lydians.     For  twelve 
successive  years  the  Milesian  territory  was  annually  overrun  and  ravaged, 
previous  to  the  gathering  in  of  the  crops.     The  inhabitants,  after  having 
been  defeated  in  two  ruinous  battles,  gave  up  all  hope  of  resisting  the 
devastation  ;  so  that  the  task  of  the  invaders  became  easy,  and  the  Lydian 
army  pursued  their  destructive  march  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  harps. 
While  ruining  the  crops  and  the  fruit-trees,  Alyattes  would  not  allow  the 
farm-buildings  or  country-houses  to  be  burnt,  in  order  that  the  means 
of  production  might  still  be  preserved,  to  be  again  destroyed  during  the 
following  season.     By  such  unremitting  devastation  the  Milesians  were 
reduced  to  distress  and  famine,  in  spite  of  their  command  of  the  sea. 
The  fate  which  afterwards  overtook  them  during  the  reign  of  Croesus,  of 
becoming  tributary  subjects  to  the  throne  of  Sardis,  would  have  begun 
half  a  century  earlier,   had  not  Alyattes  unintentionally  committed  a 
profanation  against  the  goddess  Athene.      Though  no  6ne  took  notice 
of  this  incident  at  the  time,  yet  Alyattds  on  his  return  to  Sardis  was 
smitten  with  prolonged  sickness.     Unable  to  obtain  relief,  he  despatched 
envoys  to  seek  humble  advice  from  the  god  at  Delphi.     But  the  Pythian 

1  Herodot.,  i.  15.  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  but  themselves  endangered 

2  The  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians  has  a  certain  and  even  captured  some  of  these ;  (5)  that  they 
amount  of  interest,  owing  to  the  effect  it  produced  made  little  permanent  impression  on  the  distribu- 
upon  the  Greek  settlers  in  Asia  Minor.  Putting  tion  of  power  in  Asia  Minor,  save  that  they  de- 
together  the  few  useful  items  of  information  in  stroyed  the  Phrygian  kingdom,  and  so  opened  a 
Herodotus  (i.  15,  16  ;  iv.  n,  12),  and  some  isolated  way  for  the  later  Lydian  kings  into  farther  Asia 
notices  in  other  writers,  we  may  infer — (1)  that  Minor. 

they  were  a  nomadic  people,  who  had  formerly  The  earliest  relations  of  Lydia  with  the  powers 

lived  in  and  around  the  Crimea  ;  (2)  that  they  of  further  Asia  (Assyria  and  Media)  are  of  little 

made  a  sudden  raid  (perhaps  by  sea)  into  Asia  or  no  importance  for  Greek  history. — Ed. 
Minor  ;   (3)   that  they  established  themselves  on  8  From  whom   Polyaenus  borrowed  his   state- 

the  north  coast,  and  from  there  overran  Phrygia  ment,  that  AlyattSs  employed  wi  h  effect  savage 

and  Lydia ;  (4)  that  they  diverted  the  attention  dogs   against   the   Cimmerians,        do   not  know 

of  the  Lydian  kings  for  a  while  from  the  Greek  (Polyaen.,  vii.  2,  1). 
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priestess  refused  to  furnish  any  healing  suggestions  until  he  should  have 
rebuilt  the  burnt  temple  of  AthSnS,  and  Periander,  at  that  time  despot 
of  Corinth,  having  learnt  the  tenor  of  this  reply,  transmitted  private 
information  of  it  to  Thrasybulus,  despot  of  Miletus,  with  whom  he  was 
intimately  allied.  Presently  there  arrived  at  Miletus  a  herald  on  the 
part  of  Alyattes,  proposing  a  truce  for  the  special  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  rebuild  the  destroyed  temple,  who  on  his  arrival  found  abundance  of 
corn  heaped  up  in  the  agora,  and  the  citizens  engaged  in  feasting  and 
enjoyment ;  for  Thrasybulus  had  caused  all  the  provision  in  the  town 
both  public  and  private  to  be  brought  out  in  order  that  the  herald  might 
see  the  Milesians  in  a  condition  of  apparent  plenty,  and  carry  the  news 
of  it  to  his  master.  The  stratagem  succeeded.  AlyattSs,  under  the 
persuasion  that  his  repeated  devastation  inflicted  upon  the  Milesians  no 
sensible  deprivations,  abandoned  his  hostile  designs,  and  concluded  with 
them  a  treaty  of  amity  and  alliance.  It  was  his  first  proceeding  to  build 
two  temples  to  AthSnS,  in  place  of  the  one  which  had  been  destroyed, 
and  he  then  forthwith  recovered  from  his  protracted  malady.  His 
gratitude  for  the  cure  was  testified  by  the  transmission  of  a  large  silver 
bowl,  with  an  iron  footstand  welded  together  by  the  Chian  artist  Glaukus 
—the  inventor  of  the  art  of  thus  joining  together  pieces  of  iron1. 

Alyatt&s  is  said  to  have  carried  on  other  operations  against  some  of 
the  Ionic  Greeks  :  he  took  Smyrna2,  but  was  defeated  in  an  inroad  on  the 
territory  of  Klazomenae.  But  on  the  whole  his  long  reign  of  fifty- 
seven  years  was  one  of  tranquillity  to  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast, 
though  we  hear  of  an  expedition  which  he  undertook  against  Karia3. 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  during  youth  of  overweening  insolence,  but 
to  have  acquired  afterwards  a  just  and  improved  character.  By  an 
Ionian  wife  he  became  father  of  Croesus,  whom  even  during  his  lifetime 
he  appointed  satrap  of  the  town  of  Adramyttium  and  the  neighbouring 
plain  of  ThebS.  How  far  his  dominion  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor 
extended  we  do  not  know,  but  very  probably  his  long  and  comparatively 
inactive  reign  may  have  favoured  the  accumulation  of  those  treasures 
which  afterwards  rendered  the  wealth  of  Croesus  so  proverbial.  His 
monument,  an  enormous  pyramidal  mound  upon  a  stone  base,  erected 
near  Sardis  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  whole  Sardian  population,  was  the 
most  memorable  curiosity  in  Lydia  during  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It 
was  inferior  only  to  the  gigantic  edifices  of  Egypt  and  Babylon4. 

Croesus  obtained  the  throne,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  by  appointment 
from  the  latter.  The  aggressive  reign  of  Croesus,  lasting  fourteen  years 
(559-545  B.C.),  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  long  quiescence  of  his 
father  during  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years. 

Pretences  being  easily  found  for  war  against  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Croesus 
attacked  them  one  after  the  other.  Unfortunately,  we  know  neither 
the  particulars  of  these  successive  aggressions,  nor  the  previous  history 

1  Herodot.,  i.  20-23.  When    once    they   had    acquired    these    terminal 

*  The  operations  of  the  Lydian  kings  seem  to  ports,  the  Lydian  kings  controlled  the  whole  of 

have  been  mainly  directed  against  those  Greek  the  great  North  Road   through  Asia  Minor  up  to 

ports  which  stood  at  the  extremity  of  the  great  the   river    Halys.     Similarly,    the   acquisition   of 

trade-routes  descending  from  the  heart  of  Asia  Miletus  gave  them  complete  dominion  over  the 

Minor   to  the  /Egean  sea.      Thus,  Smyrna    and  Maeander  valley  and    the  Southern  Road  as  far 

Phokaea,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus,  as  Kilikia. — Ed. 

and    Kolophon    and    Ephesus,    commanding    the  *  Nikolaus  Damasken.,  p.  54,  ed.  Orelli ;  Xanthi 

lower   Kayster  valley,  were  of   great  importance  Fragment. 

to  a  monarch  whose  capital  (Sardis)  stood  at  the  ♦  Herodot.,  i.  92,    93.     [For   a   description   of 

meeting-point  of  the  Hermus  and  Kayster  roads.  Alyattes*  tomb,  see  Stem,  Herodotus,  i.  93.— Ed.] 
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of  the  Ionic  cities,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain  how  it  was  that  the  fifth  of 
the  Mermnad  kings  of  Sardis  met  with  such  unqualified  success,  in  an 
enterprise  which  his  predecessors  had  attempted  in  vain.     Miletus  alone, 
with  the   aid   of   Chios,  had  resisted  Alyattes  and  SadyattSs-  for  eleven 
years — and  Croesus  possessed  no  naval  force,  any  more  than  his  father 
and  grandfather.     But  on  this  occasion,  not  one  of  the  towns  can  have 
displayed  the  like  individual  energy.     In  regard  to  the  Milesians,  we  may 
perhaps  suspect  that  the  period  now  under  consideration  was  comprised 
in  that  long  duration  of  intestine  conflict  which  Herodotus    represents 
(though  without  defining  exactly  when)  to  have  crippled  the  forces  of  the 
city  for  two  generations,  and  which  was  at  length  appeased  by  a  memor- 
able  decision   of   some   arbitrators   invited   from   Paros.     These   latter, 
called  in  by  mutual  consent  of  the  exhausted  antagonist  parties  at  Miletus, 
found  both  the  city  and  her  territory  in  a  state  of   general  neglect  and 
ruin.      But  on  surveying  the  lands,  they  discovered   some  which  still 
appeared  to  be  tilled  with  undiminished  diligence  and  skill :    to  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  lands  they  consigned  the  government  of  the  town,  in 
the  belief  that  they  would  manage  the  public  affairs  with  as  much  success 
as  their  own1.     Such  a  state  of  intestine  weakness  would  partly  explain 
the  easy  subjugation  of  the  Milesians  by  Crcesus,  while  there  was  little 
in  the  habits  of  the  Ionic  cities  to  present  the  chance  of  united  efforts 
against  a  common  enemy.     These  cities,  far  from  keeping  up  any  effective 
political  confederation,  were  in  a  state  of  habitual  jealousy  of  each  other, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  actual  war2.     The  common  religious  festivals — 
the  Deliac  festival  as  well  as  the  Pan-Ionia,  and  afterwards  the  Ephesia 
in  place  of  the  Delia — seem  to  have  been  regularly  frequented  by  all  the 
cities  throughout  the  worst  of  "times.     But  these  assemblies  had  no  direct 
political  function,  nor  were  they  permitted   to   control   that   sentiment 
of  separate  city-autonomy  which  was  paramount  in  the  Greek  mind — 
though   their  influence  was   extremely   precious  in  calling  forth  social 
sympathies.     Apart   from   the   periodical   festival,   meetings   for   special 
emergencies  were  held  at  the  Pan-Ionic  temple  ;  but  from  such  meetings 
any  city,  not  directly  implicated,  kept  aloof3.     As  in  this  case,  so  in  others 
not  less  critical  throughout  the  historical  period — the  incapacity  of  large 
political  combination  was  the  source  of  constant  danger,  and  ultimately 
proved  the  cause  of  ruin,  to  the  independence  of  all  the  Grecian  states. 
Herodotus  warmly  commends  the  advice  given  by  Thalds  to  his  Ionic 
countrymen — and  given  (to  use  his  remarkable  expression)  '  before  the  ruin 
of  Ionia  ' 4 — that  a  common  Senate,  invested  with  authority  over  all  the 
twelve  cities,  should  be  formed  within  the  walls  of  Teds,  as  the  most  central 
in  position ;  and  that  all  the  other  cities  should  account  themselves  mere 
demes  of  this  aggregate  commonwealth  or  Polis.    And  we  cannot  doubt  that 
such  was  the  unavailing  aspiration  of  many  a  patriot  of  Miletus  or  Ephesus, 
even  before  the  final  operations  of  Crcesus  were  opened  against  them. 

1  Herodot.,  v.  28.  two  generations  at  an  early  period  torn  by  intes- 

Alyattes    reigned    fifty-seven    years,    and    the  tine  dissension,  could  hardly  have  meant  these '  two 

vigorous  resistance  which  the  Milesians  offered  to  generations  '  to  apply  to  a  time  earlier  than  617  b.c. 

him  took  place  in  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign.  '2  Herodot.,  i.  17  ;  vi.  99  ;  Athenae.,  vi.,  p.  267. 

The  '  two  generations  of  intestine  dissension  '  may  3  See  the  remarkable  case  of  Miletus  sending 

well  have  succeeded  after  the  reign  of  Thrasy  no  deputies  to  a  Pan-Ionic  meeting,  being  safe 

bulus.    This,  indeed,  is  a  mere  conjecture,  yet  it  herself  from  danger  (Herodot.,  i.  141). 

may  be  observed  that  Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  *  Herodot.,  i.   141-170.    About    the  Pan-Ionia 

time  of  the  Ionic  revolt  (500  B.C.),  and  intimating  and  the  Ephesia,  see  Thukyd.,   iii.  104  ;   Dionys. 

that  Miletus,  though  then  peaceable,  had  been  for  Halik.,  iv.  25  ;  Herodot.,  i.  143-148. 
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That  prince  attacked  the  Greek  cities  successively,  finding  or  making 
different  pretences  for  hostility  against  each.  He  began  with  Ephesus, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  then  governed  by  a  despot  of  harsh  and  oppres- 
sive character,  named  Pindarus,  whose,  father  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Alyattes,  and  who  was  therefore  himself  nephew  of  Croesus.  The 
latter,  having  in  vain  invited  Pindarus  to  surrender  the  town,  brought  up 
his  forces  and  attacked  the  walls.  One  of  the  towers  being  overthrown, 
the  Ephesians  abandoned  all  hope  of  defending  their  town,  and  sought 
safety  by  placing  it  under  the  guardianship  of  Artemis,  to  whose  temple 
they  carried  a  rope  from  the  walls — a  distance  little  less  than  seven 
furlongs.  They  at  the  same  time  sent  a  message  of  supplication  to  Croesus, 
who  is  said  to  have  granted  them  the  preservation  of  their  liberties,  out 
of  reverence  to  the  protection  of  Artemis,  exacting  at  the  same  time  that 
Pindarus  should  quit  the  place.  Such  is  the  tale  of  which  we  find  a 
confused  mention  in  jElian  and  Polyaenus.  But  Herodotus,  while  he 
notices  the  fact  of  the  long  rope  whereby  the  Ephesians  sought  to  place 
themselves  in  contact  with  their  divine  protectress,  does  not  indicate 
that  Croesus  was  induced  to  treat  them  more  favourably.  Ephesus,  like 
all  the  other  Grecian  towns  on  the  coast,  was  brought  under  subjection 
and  tribute  to  him1.  How  he  dealt  with  them,  and  what  degree  of 
coercive  precaution  he  employed  either  to  ensure  subjection  or  collect 
tribute,  the  brevity  of  the  historian  does  not  acquaint  us.  But  they  were 
required,  partially  at  least,  if  not  entirely,  to  raze  their  fortifications  ; 
for  on  occasion  of  the  danger  which  supervened  a  few  years  afterwards 
from  Cyrus,  they  are  found  practically  unfortified2. 

Thus  completely  successful  in  his  aggressions  on  the  continental  Asiatic 
Greeks,  Croesus  conceived  the  idea  of  assembling  a  fleet,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  islanders  of  Chios  and  Samos  ;  but  became  convinced  (as 
some  said,  by  the  sarcastic  remark  of  one  of  the  seven  Greek  sages,  Bias 
or  Pittakus)  of  the  impracticability  of  the  project.  He  carried  his  arms, 
however,  with  full  success,  over  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia 
Minor,  until  he  had  subdued  the  whole  territory  within  the  river  Halys, 
excepting  only  the  Kilikians  and  the  Lykians.  The  Lydian  empire 
thus  reached  the  maximum  of  its  power,  and  the  treasures  amassed 
by  Croesus  at  Sardis,  derived  partly  from  this  great  number  of  tribu- 
taries, partly  from  mines  in  various  places  as  well  as  auriferous  sands 
of  the  Paktolus,  exceeded  anything  which  the  Greeks  had  ever  before 
known. 

We  learn,  from  the  brief  but  valuable  observations  of  Herodotus,  to 
appreciate  the  great  importance  of  these  conquests  of  Croesus,  with 
reference  not  merely  to  the  Grecian  cities  actually  subjected,  but  also 
indirectly  to  the  whole  Grecian  world. 

'  Before  the  reign  of  Croesus  (observes  the  historian)  all  the  Greeks 
were  free  :  it  was  by  him  first  that  Greeks  were  subdued  into  tribute  '3. 
And  he  treats  this  event  as  the  initial  phenomenon  of  the  series,  out  of 
which  grew  the  hostile  relations  between  the  Greeks  on  one  side,  and  Asia 

1  Herodot.,  i.  26  ;  Ailian,  V.  H.,  iii.  26  ;  Polyaen.,  of  a  continuous  cord — unfortunately  the  cord  broke 
vL  50.     The  story  contained  in  iElian  and  Polyaenus        (Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  12). 


to  come  from  Baton  of  Sinope.  *  Herodot.,  i.  141.     Compare  also  the  statement 

In  reference  to  the  rope  reaching  from  the  city  respecting  Phdkasa,  c.  168. 

to  the  Artemision,  we  may  quote  an  analogous  case  a  This  remark,  of  course,  is  not  quite  accurate, 

of  the  Kylonian  suppliants  at  Athens,  who  sought  Some  cities — e.g.,   Kolophon — had  been  subdued 

to  maintain  their  contact  with  the  altar  by  means  more  than  a  century  before. — Ed. 
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as  represented  by  the  Persians  on  the  other,  which  were  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries. 

It  was  in  the  case  of  Croesus  that  the  Greeks  were  first  called  upon  to 
deal  with  a  tolerably  large  barbaric  aggregate  under  a  warlike  and  enter- 
prising prince,  and  the  result  was  such  as  to  manifest  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  their  political  system,  from  its  incapacity  of  large  combination. 
The  separated  autonomous  cities  could  only  maintain  their  independence 
either  through  similar  disunion  on  the  part  of  barbaric  adversaries,  or 
by  superiority,  on  their  own  side,  of  military  organization  as  well  as  of 
geographical  position.  The  situation  of  Greece  proper  and  of  the  islands 
was  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  system  :  not  so  the  shores 
of  Asia  with  a  wide  interior  country  behind.  The  Ionic  Greeks  were  at 
this  time  different  from  what  they  became  during  the  ensuing  century. 
Little  inferior  in  energy  to  Athens  or  to  the  general  body  of  European 
Greeks,  they  could  doubtless  have  maintained  their  independence,  had 
they  cordially  combined.  But  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  Greek 
colonies — planted  as  isolated  settlements,  and  indisposed  to  political 
union,  even  when  neighbours — all  of  them  fell  into  dependence  so  soon 
as  attack  from  the  interior  came  to  be  powerfully  organized  ;  especially 
if  that  organization  was  conducted  by  leaders  partially  improved  through 
contact  with  the  Greeks  themselves.  Small  autonomous  cities  maintain 
themselves  so  long  as  they  have  only  enemies  of  the  like  strength  to  deal 
with  :  but  to  resist.larger  aggregates  requires  such  a  concurrence  of  favour- 
able circumstances  as  can  hardly  remain  long  without  interruption.  And 
the  ultimate  subjection  of  entire  Greece,  under  the  kings  of  Macedon, 
was  only  an  exemplification  on  the  widest  scale  of  this  same  principle. 

The  Lydian  monarchy  under  Croesus,  the  largest  with  which  the  Greeks 
had  come  into  contact  down  to  that  moment,  was  very  soon  absorbed  into 
a  still  larger — the  Persian — of  which  the  Ionic  Greeks,  after  unavailing 
resistance,  became  the  subjects.  The  partial  sympathy  and  aid  which 
they  obtained  from  the  independent  or  European  Greeks,  their  western 
neighbours,  followed  by  the  fruitless  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Persian 
king  to  add  these  latter  to  his  empire,  gave  an  entirely  new  turn  to  Grecian 
history  and  proceedings.  First,  it  necessitated  a  degree  of  central  action 
against  the  Persians  which  was  foreign  to  Greek  political  instinct ;  next, 
it  opened  to  the  noblest  and  most  enterprising  section  of  the  Hellenic 
name — the  Athenians — an  opportunity  of  placing  themselves  at  the  head 
of  this  centralizing  tendency  ;  while  a  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
foreign  and  domestic,  imparted  to  them  at  the  same  time  that  extra- 
ordinary and  many-sided  impulse,  combining  action  with  organization, 
which  gave  such  brilliancy  to  the  period  of  Herodotus  and  Thukydides, 
It  is  thus  that  most  of  the  splendid  phaenomena  of  Grecian  history  grew, 
directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the  reluctant  dependence  in  which  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  were  held  by  the  inland  barbaric  powers,  beginning  with 
Croesus. 

These  few  observations  will  suffice  to  intimate  that  a  new  phase  of 
Grecian  history  is  now  on  the  point  of  opening.  Down  to  the  time  of 
Croesus,  almost  everything  which  is  done  or  suffered  by  the  Grecian  cities 
bears  only  upon  one  or  other  of  them  separately  :  the  instinct  of  the 
Greeks  repudiates  even  the  modified  forms  of  political  centralization, 
and  there  are  no  circumstances  in  operation  to  force  it  upon  them.     Rela- 
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tion  of  power  and  subjection  exists  between  a  strong  and  a  weak  State, 
but  no  tendency  to  standing  political  co-ordination.  From  this  time 
forward,  we  shall  see  partial  causes  at  work,  tending  in  this  direction, 
and  not  without  considerable  influence  ;  though  always  at  war  with  the 
indestructible  instinct  of  the  nation,  and  frequently  counteracted  by 
selfishness  and  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  leading  cities1. 

The  Ionic  and  iEolic  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic  coast  had  been  conquered 
and  made  tributary  by  the  Lydian  king  Croesus  :  '  down  to  that  time 
(says  Herodotus)  all  Greeks  had  been  free.'  Their  conqueror  Crcesus, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  560  B.C.,  appeared  to  be  at  the  summit  of 
human  prosperity  and  power  in  his  unassailable  capital,  and  with  his 
countless  treasures  at  Sardis.  His  dominions  comprised  nearly  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys  to  the  east ;  on  the  other 
side  of  that  river  began  the  Median  monarchy  under  his  brother-in-law 
Astyages,  extending  eastward  to  some  boundary  which  we  cannot  define, 
but  comprising  in  a  south-eastern  direction  Persis  proper  or  Farsistan, 
and  separated  from  the  Kissians  and  Assyrians  on  the  east  by  the  line 
of  Mount  Zagros  (the  present  boundary-line  between  Persia  and  Turkey). 
Babylonia,  with  its  wondrous  city,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
was  occupied  by  the  Chaldaeans,  under  their  king  Labynetus  :  a  terri- 
tory populous  and  fertile,  partly  by  nature,  partly  by  prodigies  of  labour, 
to  a  degree  which  makes  us  mistrust  even  an  honest  eye-witness  who 
describes  it  afterwards  in  its  decline — but  which  was  then  in  its  most 
flourishing  condition.  The  Chaldaean  dominion  under  Labynetus  reached 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  including  as  dependent  territories  both  Judaea 
and  Phenicia.  In  Egypt  reigned  the  native  king  Amasis,  powerful  and 
affluent,  sustained  in  his  throne  by  a  large  body  of  Grecian  mercenaries, 
and  himself  favourably  disposed  to  Grecian  commerce  and  settlement. 
Both  with  Labynetus  and  with  Amasis,  Croesus  was  on  terms  of  alliance  ; 
and  as  Astyages  was  his  brother-in-law,  the  four  kings  might  well  be 
deemed  out  of  the  reach  of  calamity.  Yet  within  the  space  of  thirty  years 
or  a  little  more,  the  whole  of  their  territories  had  become  embodied  in 
one  vast  empire,  under  the  son  of  an  adventurer  as  yet  not  known  even 
by  name. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  Oriental  dynasties  has  been  in  all  times  distinguished 
by  the  same  general  features.  A  brave  and  adventurous  prince,  at  the 
head  of  a  population  at  once  poor,  warlike,  and  greedy,  acquires  dominion  ; 
while  his  successors,  abandoning  themselves  to  sensuality  and  sloth, 
probably  also  to  oppressive  and  irascible  dispositions,  become  in  process 
of  time  victims  to  those  same  qualities  in  a  stranger  which  had  enabled 
their  own  father  to  seize  the  throne.  Cyrus,  the  great  founder  of  the 
Persian  empire,  first  the  subject  and  afterwards  the  dethroner  of  the 
Median  Astyages,  corresponds  to  this  general  description,  as  far  at  least 

1  The  effect  of  the  Lydian  overlordship  on  the  tion   the  invention   of   coinage  by   the  Lydians, 

Greek  towns  of  Asia  Minor  was  certainly  not  a  very  which  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  not  slow  to  adopt 

unfavourable    one.     (i)     Though     compelled     to  for  their  own  use  (cf.  P.  Gardner,  Types  of  Greek 

demolish   tbeir  walls,   the  cities  do  not  seem  to  Coins,  pp.  1-6  ;  Head,  Coinage  of  Lydia  and  Persia, 

have  lost  all   their  control  over  foreign    affairs,  Introduction  ;  Holm,  Greek  History,  Engl,  transl., 

but  in  the  later  wars  of  Crcesus  appear  rather  as  pp.  214,  215).     (3)  The  racial  and  religious  difier- 

allies  than  as  subjects.     (2)  Their  obligation   to  ences  between  conquerors  and  conquered  were  not 

pay  tribute  was  more  than  compensated  by  their  very  deep,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sharply 

admission  into  one  of   the  greatest  trading  states  felt  on  either  side. 

of  the  time.     The  trade  and  wealth  of  the  Ionian  The  subsequent  dominion  of  the  Persians,  though 

cities  suffered  no  loss  from  the  conquest ;  in  some  by  no  means  oppressive,  must  have  appeared  harsh 

cases—  e.g.,    that    of    Ph6k*a — it    benefited   coo-  enough  to  the  Greeks  by  contrast  with  the  Lydian 

uderably.      in  this  connexion  we  may  also  men-  suzerainty. — Ed. 
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as  we  can  pretend  to  know  his  history.  For  in  truth,  even  the  conquests 
of  Cyrus,  after  he  became  ruler  of  Media,  are  very  imperfectly  known, 
whilst  the  facts  which  preceded  his  rise  up  to  that  sovereignty  cannot  be 
said  to  be  known  at  all :  we  have  to  choose  between  different  accounts 
at  variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which  the  most  complete  and  detailed 
is  stamped  with  all  the  character  of  romance.  The  Cyropadia  of  Xenophon 
is  memorable  and  interesting,  considered  with  reference  to  the  Greek 
mind,  and  as  a  philosophical  novel1.  That  it  should  have  been  quoted 
so  largely  as  authority  on  matters  of  history  is  only  one  proof  among 
many  how  easily  authors  have  been  satisfied  as  to  the  essentials  of  his- 
torical evidence.  The  narrative  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  relations 
between  Cyrus  and  AstyagSs,  agreeing  with  Xenophon  in  little  more 
than  the  fact  that  it  makes  Cyrus  son  of  Kambys£s  and  MandanS  and 
grandson  of  AstyagSs,  goes  even  beyond  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
in  respect  to  tragical  incident  and  contrast. 

To  the  historian  of  Halikarnassus  we  have  to  oppose  the  physician  of 
the  neighbouring  town  Knidus — KtSsias,  who  contradicted  Herodotus, 
not  without  strong  terms  of  censure,  on  many  points,  and  especially  upon 
that  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  early  narrative  respecting  Cyrus  ; 
for  he  affirmed  that  Gyrus  was  noway  related  to  Astyagds2.  However 
indignant  we  may  be  with  Ktesias  for  the  disparaging  epithets  which  he 
presumed  to  apply  to  an  historian,  whose  work  is  to  us  inestimable,  we 
must,  nevertheless,  admit  that  as  surgeon  in  actual  attendance  on  King 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  healer  of  the  wound  inflicted  on  that  prince  at 
Kunaxa  by  his  brother  Cyrus  the  younger,  he  had  better  opportunities 
even  than  Herodotus  of  conversing  with  sober-minded  Persians  ;  and  that 
the  discrepancies  between  the  two  statements  are  to  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  the  prevalence  of  discordant,  yet  equally  accredited,  stories. 

That  Cyrus  was  the  first  Persian  conqueror,  and  that  the  space  which 
he  overran  covered  no  less  than  fifty  degrees  of  longitude,  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus,  are  facts  quite  indisputable  ; 
but  of  the  steps  by  which  this  was  achieved,  we  know  very  little.  The 
native  Persians,  whom  he  conducted  to  an  empire  so  immense,  were  an 
aggregate  of  seven  agricultural,  and  four  nomadic  tribes — all  of  them 
rude,  hardy,  and  brave — dwelling  in  a  mountainous  region,  clothed  in 
skins,  ignorant  of  wine,  or  fruit,  or  any  of  the  commonest  luxuries  of 
life,  and  despising  the  very  idea  of  purchase  or  sale.  Their  tribes  were 
very  unequal  in  point  of  dignity,  probably  also  in  respect  to  numbers 
and  powers,  among  one  another.  First  in  estimation  among  them  stood 
the  Pasargadae  ;  and  the  first  phratry  or  clam  among  the  Pasargadae  was 
the  Achaemenidae,  to  whom  Cyrus  himself  belonged.  Whether  his  relation- 
ship to  the  Median  king  whom  he  dethroned  was  a  matter  of  fact,  or  a 
politic  fiction,  we  cannot  well  determine.  But  Xenophon,  in  noticing 
the  spacious  deserted  cities,  Larissa  and  Mespila,  which  he  saw  in  his 
march  with  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris, 
gives  us  to  understand  that  the  conquest  of  Media  by  the  Persians  was 
reported  to  him  as  having  been  an  obstinate  and  protracted  struggle. 
However  this  may  be,  the  preponderance  of  the  Persians  was  at  last  com- 
plete :  though  the  Medes  always  continued  to  be  the  second  nation  in  the 

1  Among  the  lost  productions  of  Antisthenes,  the        Kvjhk,  f>  wepl  BaaiAeux?  (Diogenes  Laert.,  vi.  15). 
contemporary  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  andemanat-  ■  See  the  extracts  from  the  lost  Persian  History 

ing  like  them  from  the  tuition  of  Sokrates,  was  one,        of  Ktesias,  in  Photius  Cod.,  lxxii. 
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empire,  after  the  Persians,  properly  so  called  ;  and  by  early  Greek  writers 
the  great  enemy  in  the  East  is  often  called  '  the  Mede  '  as  well  as  '  the 
Persian '.  The  Median  Ekbatana,  too,  remained  as  one  of  the  capital 
cities,  and  the  usual  summer  residence,  of  the  kings  of  Persia  ;  Susa  on 
the  Choaspes,  on  the  Kissian  plain  farther  southward,  and  east  of  the 
Tigris,  being  their  winter  abode. 

The  general  analogy  among  the  population  of  Iran  probably  enabled 
the  Persian  conqueror  with  comparative  ease  to  extend  his  empire 
to  the  east,  after  the  conquest  of  Ekbatana,  and  to  become  the  full  heir 
of  the  Median  kings.  If  we  may  believe  Ktesias,  even  the  distant  pro- 
vince of  Baktria  had  been  before  subject  to  those  kings.  At  first  it  re- 
sisted Cyrus,  but  finding  that  he  had  become  son-in-law  of  Astyages 
as  well  as  master  of  his  person,  it  speedily  acknowledged  his  authority l. 

According  to  the  representation  of  Herodotus,  the  war  between  Cyrus 
and  Croesus  of  Lydia  began  shortly  after  the  capture  of  Astyages,  and 
before  the  conquest  of  Baktria.  Croesus  was  the  assailant,  wishing  to 
avenge  his  brother-in-law,  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  Persian  conqueror, 
and  to  increase  his  own  dominions.  His  more  prudent  councillors  in 
vain  represented  to  him  that  he  had  little  to  gain,  and  much  to.  lose,  by 
war  with  a  nation  alike  hardy  and  poor.  He  is  represented  as  just  at 
that  time  recovering  from  the  affliction  arising  out  of  the  death  of  his  son. 

To  ask  advice  of  the  oracle,  before  he  took  any  final  decision,  was  a 
step  which  no  pious  king  would  omit.  But  in  the  present  perilous  ques- 
tion Croesus  did  more.  Before  he  would  send  to  ask  advice  respecting 
the  project  itself,  he  resolved  to  test  the  credit  of  some  of  the  chief  sur- 
rounding oracles — Delphi,  Dodona,  Branchidae  near  Miletus,  Amphi- 
araus  at  Thebes,  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia,  and  Ammon  in  Libya.  Amphi- 
araus  maintained  his  credit  undiminished,  while  Apollo  at  Delphi,  more 
omniscient  than  Apollo  at  Branchidae,  solved  the  question  with  such 
unerring  precision  as  to  afford  a  strong  additional  argument  against 
persons  who  might  be  disposed  to  scoff  at  divination.  Croesus  accounted  the 
Delphian  oracle  and  that  of  Amphiaraus  the  only  trustworthy  oracles  on 
earth — following  up  these  feelings  with  a  holocaust  of  the  most  munificent 
character,  in  order  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Delphian  god.  Three  thou- 
sand cattle  were  offered  up,  and  upon  a  vast  sacrificial  pile  were  placed 
the  most  splendid  purple  robes  and  tunics,  together  with  couches  and 
censers  of  gold  and  silver  ;  besides  which  he  sent  to  Delphi  itself  the  richest 
presents  in  gold  and  silver — ingots,  statues,  bowls,  jugs,  etc.,  the  size 
and  weight  of  which  we  read  with  astonishment ;  the  more  so  as  Hero- 
dotus himself  saw  them  a  century  afterwards  at  Delphi.  Nor  was  Croesus 
altogether  unmindful  of  Amphiaraus.  He  sent  to  him  a  spear  and  shield 
of  pure  gold,  which  were  afterwards  seen  at  Thebes  by  Herodotus  :  this 
large  donative  may  help  the  reader  to  conceive  the  immensity  of  those 
which  he  sent  to  Delphi. 

The  envoys  who  conveyed  these  gifts  were  instructed  to  ask  at  the 
same  time,  whether  Croesus  should  undertake  an  expedition  against  the 
Persians — and  if  so,  whether  he  should  solicit  any  allies  to  assist  him. 
In  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  answer  both  of  Apollo  and  of  Amphi- 
araus was  decisive,  recommending  him  to  invite  the  alliance  of  the  most 
powerful  Greeks.      In  regard  to  the  first  and  most  momentous  question 

1  Kttsias,  Ptrtica,  c.  2. 
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their  answer  was  as  remarkable  for  circumspection  as  it  had  been  before 
for  detective  sagacity  :  they  told  Croesus,  that  if  he  invaded  the  Persians, 
he  would  subvert  a  mighty  monarchy.  The  blindness  of  Croesus  inter- 
preted this  declaration  into  an  unqualified  promise  of  success  :  he  sent 
farther  presents  to  the  oracle,  and  again  inquired  whether  his  kingdom 
would  be  durable.  '  When  a  mule  shall  become  King  of  the  Medes  (re- 
plied the  priestess),  then  must  thou  run  away — be  not  ashamed  ' 1. 

More  assured  than  ever  by  such  an  answer,  Croesus  sent  to  Sparta, 
under  the  kings  AnaxandridSs  and  Aristo,  to  tender  presents  and  solicit 
their  alliance.  His  propositions  were  favourably  entertained — the  more 
so,  as  he  had  before  gratuitously  furnished  some  gold  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, for  a  statue  to  Apollo.  The  alliance  now  formed  was  altogether 
general — no  express  effort  being  as  yet  demanded  from  them,  though  it 
soon  came  to  be.  But  the  incident  is  to  be  noted,  as  marking  the  first  plunge 
of  the  leading  Grecian  state  into  Asiatic  politics.  At  this  time  Croesus  was 
the  master  and  tribute-exactor  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  whose  contingents 
seem  to  have  formed  part  of  his  army  for  the  expedition  now  contemplated  ; 
an  army  consisting  principally,  not  of  native  Lydians,  but  of  foreigners. 

The  river  Halys  formed  the  boundary  at  this  time  between  the  Median 
and  Lydian  empires  :  and  Croesus,  marching  across  that  river  into  Kappa- 
dokia,  took  the  city  of  Pteria,  with  many  of  its  surrounding  dependencies. 
Cyrus  lost  no  time  in  bringing  an  army  to  their  defence  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  Croesus  ;  trying  at  the  same  time,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, to  prevail  on  the  Ionians  to  revolt  from  him.  A  bldody  battle  took 
place  between  the  two  armies,  but  with  indecisive  result :  after  which 
Croesus,  seeing  that  he  could  not  hope  to  accomplish  more  with  his  forces 
as  they  stood,  thought  it  wise  to  return  to  his  capital,  and  collect  a  larger 
army  for  the  next  campaign.  Immediately  on  reaching  Sardis  he  despatched 
envoys  to  LabynStus,  king  of  Babylon ;  to  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt ;  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  other  allies  ;  calling  upon  all  of  them  to  send 
auxiliaries  to  Sardis  during  the  course  of  the  fifth  month.  In  the  meantime, 
he  dismissed  all  the  foreign  troops  who  had  followed  him  into  Kappadokia. 

Had  these  allies  appeared,  the  war  might  perhaps  have  been  prosecuted 
with  success.  And  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  least,  there 
was  no  tardiness  ;  for  their  ships  were  ready  and  their  troops  almost  on 
board,  when  the  unexpected  news  reached  them  that  Croesus  was  already 
ruined.  Cyrus  had  foreseen  and  forestalled  the  defensive  plan  of  his 
enemy.  Pushing  on  with  his  army  to  Sardis  without  delay,  he  obliged 
the  Lydian  prince  to  give  battle  with  his  own  unassisted  subjects.  The 
open  and  spacious  plain  before  that  town  was  highly  favourable  to  the 
Lydian  cavalry,  which  at  that  time  (Herodotus  tells  us)  was  superior  to 
the  Persian.  But  Cyrus,  employing  a  stratagem  whereby  this  cavalry 
was  rendered  unavailable,  placed  in  front  of  his  line  the  baggage  camels, 
which  the  Lydian  horses  could  not  endure  either  to  smell  or  to  behold. 
The  horsemen  of  Croesus  were  thus  obliged  to  dismount ;  nevertheless, 
they  fought  bravely  on  foot,  and  were  not  driven  into  the  town  till  after 
a  sanguinary  combat. 

Though  confined  within  the  walls  of  his  capital,  Croesus  had  still  good 
reason  for  hoping  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  his  allies,  to  whom  he 

1  The  Delphians  subsequently  explained  this  parents  of  unequal  station,  was  a  '  mule  ' 
oracle   in    the  sense   that  Cyrus,  being  born   of        (Herodot.,  i.  91). — Ed. 
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sent  pressing  envoys  of  acceleration.  For  Sardis  was  considered  impreg- 
nable— one  assault  had  already  been  repulsed,  and  the  Persians  would 
have  been  reduced  to  the  slow  process  of  blockade.  But  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  siege,  accident  did  for  the  besiegers  that  which  they  could  not 
have  accomplished  either  by  skill  or  force.  Sardis  was  situated  on  an 
outlying  peak  of  the  northern  side  of  Tmdlus ;  it  was  well  fortified  every- 
where except  towards  the  mountain  ;  and  on  that  side  the  rock  was  so 
precipitous  and  inaccessible,  that  fortifications  were  thought  necessary, 
nor  did  the  inhabitants  believe  assault  to  be  possible  in  that  quarter. 
But  a  Persian  soldier  having  accidentally  seen  one  of  the  garrison  descend- 
ing this  precipitous  rock  to  pick  up  his  helmet  which  had  rolled  down, 
watched  his  opportunity,  tried  to  climb  up,  and  found  it  not  impracticable  ; 
others  followed  his  example,  the  stronghold  was  thus  seized  first,  and  the 
whole  city  speedily  taken  by  storm. 

Cyrus  had  given  especial  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  Croesus,  who  was 
accordingly  made  prisoner.  But  preparations  were  made  for  a  solemn 
and  terrible  spectacle  ;  the  captive  king  was  destined  to  be  burnt  iri 
chains,  together  with  fourteen  Lydian  youths,  on  a  vast  pile  of  wood. 
We  are  even  told  that  the  pile  was  already  kindled  and  the  victim  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  aid,  when  Apollo  sent  a  miraculous  rain  to  preserve 
him.  As  to  the  general  fact  of  supernatural  interposition,  in  one  way  or 
another,  Herodotus  and  Ktesias  both  agree,  though  they  describe  differ- 
ently the  particular  miracles  wrought1.  It  appears  that  Croesus,  after 
some  time,  was  released  and  well  treated  by  his  conqueror,  and  lived  to 
become  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  his  son  Kambyses. 
Ktesias  also  acquaints  us  that  a  considerable  town  and  territory  near 
Ekbatana,  called  BarfinS,  was  assigned  to  him,  according  to  a  practice 
which  we  shall  find  not  unfrequent  with  the  Persian  kings. 

The  destruction  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Persians  at  Sardis — an  event  pregnant  with  consequences  to  Hellas 
generally — took  place  in   546  b.c.2.     Sorely  did  the  Ionic  Greeks  now 

1  Compare    Herodot.,    i.    84-87,    and    Ktesias,  cidents  out  of  Xanthus  (see  Nikol.  Damas.,  Fragm., 

Persica,  c.  4  ;  which  latter  seems  to  have  been  ed.  Orell.,  pp.  57-70,  and  the  Fragments  of  Xanthus 

copied  by  Polyaenus,  vii.  6,  10.  in  Didot's  Historic.  Grtecor.  Fragm.,  p.  40). 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  miracles  enume-  [Another  version,  which  ascribes  the  building  of 
rated  by  Ktesias,  no  mention  is  made  of  fire  or  of  the  pyre  to  Croesus'  own  will,  is  preserved  (1)  in  a 
the  pile  of  wood  kindled  :  we  have  the  chains  of  representation  on  an  Attic  vase  of  about  300  b.c 
Croesus  miraculously  struck  off,  in  the  midst  of  (cf.  Journ.  of  Hell.  Stud.,  x8q8,  p.  268) ;  (2)  in 
thunder  and  lightning,  but  no  fire  mentioned.  Bacchylides,  iii.  23-62.  A  similar  act  of  self- 
This  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  illustrating  the  fact  immolation  is  recorded  of  Asshur-edilani,  the  last 
that  Ktesias  derived  his  information  from  Persian  king  of  Nineveh,  and  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
narrators,  who  would  not- be  likely  to  impute  to  Hamilcar  (Herodot.,  vii.  167),  and  is  well  in  keep- 
Cyrus  the  use  of  fire  for  such  a -purpose.  The  ing  with  the  temperament  of  Semitic  princes. 
Persians  worshipped  fire  as  a  god,  and  considered  Bacchylides  agrees  with  Ktfeias  in  saving 
it  impious  to  burn  a  dead  body  (Herodot.,  iii.  16).  Croesus  by  the  intervention  of  Apollo,  who  is 
Now  Herodotus  seems  to  have  heard  the  story  made  to  transpjant  him  to  the  '  Hyperboreans', 
about  the  burning  from  Lydian  informants  (ArytTat  This  last  point  suggests  a  doubt  whether  the 
vn'u  A  vt>u>v,  Herodot.,  i.  87).  Whether  the  Lydians  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century  had  any  definite 
regarded  fire  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  knowledge  of  Croesus'  fate.     It  has  been  suggested 


Persians,  we  do  not  know ;  but  even  if  they  did,  that  Croesus  actually  perished  on  his  own  pyre 
they  would  not  be  indisposed  to  impute  to  Cyrus  (Grundy,  Great  Persian  War,  p.  28) ;  but  against 
an  act  of  gross  impiety,  just  as  the  Egyptians        this  must  be  set  the  explicit  statement  of  Ktesias 


which   Herodotus   himself   treats   as  a   falsehood'  ■  This  important  date  depends  upon  the  evi- 

(iii.  16).  dence  of  Solinus  (Polykistor.,  i.  112)  and  Sosikrates 


The  long  narrative  given  by  Nikolaus  Damas-        {op.    Diog.    Latirt,.    i.    95)  :    see    Clinton's    Fasti 
tous  of  the  treatment  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus,  has        Helien.,  ad  ann.  546, 
been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  borrowed        upon  the  Lydian  kings. 


from  the  Lydian  historian   Xanthus,   elder  con-  [The  chronology  of  Xanthus,  who  assigns  a  reign 

temporary  of  Herodotus.     But  it  seems  to  me  a        of  five  generations  (167  years)  to  the  last  Lydian 


epilation,  not  well  put  together,  from  dynasty^  and  places  their  accession  in  Ol.  18 
immmA  Cyropeedia  and  from  the  narrative  of  (708-705),  brings  the  capture  of  Sardis  down  tc 
Herodotus,  perhaps  including  some  particular  in-        541-537  (cf.  Husolt,  Or.  Gesck.,  ii-',  p.  460)— Ed.J 
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repent  that  they  had  rejected  the  propositions  made  to  them  by  Cyrus 
for  revolting  from  Croesus — though  at  the  time  when  these  propositions 
were  made,  it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  listen  to  them,  since 
the  Lydian  power  might  reasonably  be  looked  upon  as  the  stronger.  As 
soon  as  Sardis  had  fallen,  they  sent  envoys  to  the  conqueror  entreating 
that  they  might  be  enrolled  as  his  tributaries,  on  the  footing  which  they 
had  occupied  under  Crcesus.  The  reply  was  a  stern  and  angry  refusal, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Milesians,  to  whom  the  terms  which  they  asked 
were  granted1. 

The  other  continental  Ionians  and  ^Ssolians  began  to  put  themselves 
in  a  condition  of  defence.  It  seems  that  the  Lydian  king  had  caused 
their  fortifications  to  be  wholly  or  partially  dismantled,  for  we  are  told 
that  they  now  began  to  erect  walls  ;  and  the  Phdkaeans  especially  devoted 
to  that  purpose  a  present  which  they  had  received  from  the  Iberian 
Arganth6nius,  king  of  Tartessus.  Besides  thus  strengthening  their  own 
cities,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  send  a  joint  embassy  entreating  aid 
from  Sparta.  They  doubtless  were  not  unapprised  that  the  Spartans 
had  actually  equipped  an  army  for  the  support  of  Croesus.  Their  deputies 
went  to  Sparta,  where  the  Phokaean  Pythermus,  appointed  by  the  rest 
to  be  spokesman,  clothing  himself  in  a  purple  robe2  in  order  to  attract 
the  largest  audience  possible,  set  forth  their  pressing  need  of  succour 
against  the  impending  danger.  The  Lacedaemonians  refused  the  prayer  ; 
nevertheless,  they  despatched  to  Phokaea  some  commissioners  to  investi- 
gate the  state  of  affairs — who,  perhaps  persuaded  by  the  Phokaeans, 
sent  one  of  their  number  to  the  conqueror  at  Sardis,  to  warn  him  that 
he  should  not  lay  hands  on  any  city  of  Hellas,  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  not  permit  it.  '  Who  are  these  Lacedaemonians  ?  (inquired  Cyrus 
from  some  Greeks  who  stood  near  him) — how  many  are  there  of  them, 
that  they  venture  to  send  me  such  a  notice  ?'  Having  received  the 
answer,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  a  city  and 
a  regular  market  at  Sparta,  he  exclaimed — *  I  have  never  yet  been  afraid 
of  men  like  these,  who  have  a  set  place  in  the  middle  of  their  city,  where 
they  meet  to  cheat  one  another  and  forswear  themselves.  If  I  live  they 
shall  have  troubles  of  their  own  to  talk  about,  apart  from  the  Ionians.' 
To  buy  or  sell  appeared  to  the  Persians  a  contemptible  practice  :  for 
they  carried  out  consistently  one  step  farther,  the  principle  upon  which 
even  many  able  Greeks  condemned  the  lending  of  money  on  interest ; 
and  the  speech  of  Cyrus  was  intended  as  a  covert  reproach  of  Grecian 
habits  generally. 

The  Ionic  Greeks  were  left  to  defend  themselves  as  best  they  could 
against  the  conqueror  ;  who  presently,  however,  quitted  Sardis  to  prose- 
cute in  person  his  conquests  in  the  East,  leaving  the  Persian  Tabalus 
with  a  garrison  in  the  citadel,  but  consigning  the  large  treasure  captured, 
with  authority  over  the  Lydian  population,  to  the  Lydian  Paktyas.  As 
he  carried  away  Crcesus  along  with  him,  he  probably  considered  himself 
sure  of  the  fidelity  of  those  Lydians  whom  the  deposed  monarch  recom- 
mended.    But  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  his  own  capital,  when  he  received 

1  This  preferential   treatment  may  have  been  route  of  the  Maeander  Valley,  and  to  attach  firmly 

due   to  commercial   reasons.    The   Persians  had  to  themselves  its  terminal  port  of  Miletus. — Ed. 

special  motives  for  suppressing  the  trade  of  the  >  Herodot.,   i.    152.     The   purple   garment,   so 

two  other  great  markets  at  the  end  of  the  Asiatic  attractive   a    spectacle   amid    the   plain   clothing 

trade-routes — Phdkaea  and  Sardis.     For  this  object  universal  at  Sparta,  marks  the  contrast  between 

they  would  have  had  to  transfer  traffic  to  the  Asiatic  and  European  Greece. 
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the  intelligence  that  Paktyas  had  revolted,  arming  the  Lydian  population, 
and  employing  the  treasure  in  his  charge  to  hire  fresh  troops. 

Paktyas  had  come  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  employed  the  treasures 
of  Sardis  in  levying  a  Grecian  mercenary  force,  with  which  he  invested 
the  place  and  blocked  up  the  governor  Tabahis.  But  he  manifested  no 
courage  worthy  of  so  dangerous  an  enterprise  >  for  no  sooner  had  he 
heard  that  the  Median  general  Mazares  was  approaching  at  the  head  of 
an  army  despatched  by  Cyrus  against  him,  than  he  disbanded  his  force 
and  fled  to  Kym6  for  protection  as  a  suppliant.  Presently  arrived  a 
menacing  summons  from  Mazares,  demanding  that  he  should  be  given  up 
forthwith. 

Not  choosing  to  surrender  Paktyas,  nor  daring  to  protect  him  against 
a  besieging  army,  they  sent  him  away  to  MitylSne,  whither  the  envoys 
of  Mazares  followed  and  demanded  him,  offering  a  reward  so  consider- 
able, that  the  Kymaeans  became  fearful  of  trusting  them,  and  again  con- 
veyed away  the  suppliant  to  Chios.  But  here  again  the  pursuers  fol- 
lowed. The  Chians  were  persuaded  to  drag  him  from  the  temple  and 
surrender  him,  on  consideration  of  receiving  the  territory  of  Atarneus 
(a  district  on  the  continent  over  against  the  island  of  Lesbos)  as  purchase- 
money.  Paktyas  was  thus  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  Cyrus,  who  had 
given  the  most  express  orders  for  this  capture  :  hence  the  unusual  intensity 
of  the  pursuit1. 

Mazares  next  proceeded  to  -the  attack  and  conquest  of  the  Greeks 
on  the  coast ;  an  enterprise  which,  since  he  soon  died  of  illness,  was  com- 
pleted by  his  successor  Harpagus.  The  towns  assailed  successively 
made  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  resistance.  The  Persian  general  by  his 
numbers  drove  the  defenders  within  their  walls,  against  which  he  piled 
up  mounds  of  earth,  so  as  either  to  carry  the  place  by  storm  or  to  compel 
surrender.  All  of  them  were  reduced  one  after  the  other.  With  all, 
the  terms  of  subjection  were  doubtless  harder  than  those  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  by  Croesus,  because  Cyrus  had  already  refused  to 
grant  these  terms  to  them,  with  the  single  exception  of  Miletus,  and 
because  they  had  since  given  additional  offence  by  aiding  the  revolt  of 
Paktyas2.  The  inhabitants  of  PrienS  were  sold  into  slavery  :  they  were 
the  first  assailed  by  Mazares,  and  had  perhaps  been  especially  forward  in 
the  attack  made  by  Paktyas  on  Sardis. 

Among  these  unfortunate  towns  thus  changing  their  master  and  passing 
into  a  harsher  subjection,  two  deserve  especial  notice — Teos  and  Phokaea. 
The  citizens  of  the  former,  so  soon  as  the  mound  around  their  walls  had 
rendered  farther  resistance  impossible,  embarked  and  emigrated,  some  to 
Thrace,  where  they  founded  Abdera — others  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
where  they  planted  Phanagoria  :  a  portion  of  them,  however,  must  have 

1  Herodot.,  i.   160.     The  short  fragment  from  of  any  moment,  tends  to  strengthen  our  faith  in 

Char6n  of  Lampsakus,  which  Plutarch  (De  Malig-  the  historian  of  Halikarnassus,  and  to  show  that 

niUU.  Herod.,  p.  859)  cites  here,  in  support  of  one  in  the  main  his  narrative  was  in  accordance  with 

among  his  many  unjust  censures  on  Herodotus,  is  that  of  Charftn. 

noway  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  the  latter,  *  The  chief  disadvantages  of  the  Persian  rule, 

but  rather  tends  to  confirm  it.  as  compared  with  the  Lydian,  were — (1)  the  system 

In  writing  this  treatise  on  the  alleged  ill-temper  of  control  by  means  of  local  tyrants  ;  (2)  the  obliga- 

of  Herodotus,  we  see  that  Plutarch  had  before  him  Hon  to  military  service  ;  (3)  the  withdrawal  of  en- 

the  history  of  Charon  of  Lampsakus,  more  ancient  couragement  to  Greek  trade.     The  prosperity  of 

by  one  generation  than  the  historian  whom  he  was  Ionia  depended  largely  on  free  intercourse  with 

assailing,  and  also  belonging  to  Asiatic  Greece.     Of  the  hinterland  ;  the  loss  of  these  facilities,  apart 

course,  it  suited  the  purpose  of  his  work  to  produce  from  all  political  disasters,  would  have  sufficed 

all  the  contradictions  to  Herodotus  which  he  could  to  ruin  this  coast  district  of  Asia  Minor. — Ed. 
find  in  Charon  :  the  fact  that  he  has  produced  none 
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remained  to  take  the  chances  of  subjection,  since  the  town  appears  in 
after-times  still  peopled  and  still  Hellenic1. 

The  fate  of  Phokaea,  similar  in  the  main,  is  given  to  us  with  more  striking 
circumstances  of  detail,  and  becomes  the  more  interesting,  since  the 
enterprising  mariners  who  inhabited  it  had  been  the  torch-bearers  of 
Grecian  geographical  discovery  in  the  West.  Arganthonius,  King  of 
Tartessus  (near  Cadiz),  invited  them  to  immigrate  in  a  body  to  his  kingdom, 
offering  them  the  choice  of  any  site  which  they  might  desire.  His  invita- 
tion was  declined,  though  probably  the  Phokaeans  may  have  subsequently 
regretted  the  refusal ;  he  also  manifested  his  goodwill  towards  them  by 
a  large  present  with  winch  they  defrayed  the  expense  of  constructing 
fortifications  round  their  town2.  The  walls  were  both  extensive  and 
well-built.  Yet  they  could  not  hinder  Harpagus  from  raising  his  mounds 
of  earth  up  against  them,  while  he  was  politic  enough  at  the  same  time  to 
tempt  them  with  offers  of  a  moderate  capitulation  ;  requiring  only  that 
they  should  breach  their  walls  in  one  place  by  pulling  down  one  of  the 
towers,  and  consecrate  one  building  in  the  interior  of  the  town  as  a  token 
of  subjection.  To  accept  these  terms  was  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
discretion  of  the  besieger,  for  there  could  be  no  security  that  they  would 
be  observed.  The  Phokaeans,  while  they  asked  for  one  day  to  deliberate 
upon  their  reply,  entreated  that  during  that  day  Harpagus  should  with- 
draw his  troops  altogether  from  the  walls.  With  this  demand  the  latter 
complied,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  he  saw  clearly  through  the 
meaning  of  it.  The  Phokaeans,  having  determined  that  the  inevitable 
servitude  impending  over  their  town  should  not  be  shared  by  its  inhabi- 
tants, employed  their  day  of  grace  in  preparation  for  collective  exile,  putting 
on  shipboard  their  wives  and  children  as  well  as  their  furniture  and  the 
moveable  decorations  of  their  temples.  They  then  set  sail  for  Chios,  leaving 
to  the  conqueror  a  deserted  town  for  the  occupation  of  a  Persian  garrison 

It  appears  that  the  fugitives  were  not  very  kindly  received  at  Chios. 
At  least  when  they  made  a  proposition  for  purchasing  from  the  Chians  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  OEnussae  as  a  permanent  abode,  the  latter  were 
induced  to  refuse  by  apprehensions  of  commercial  rivalry.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  look  farther  for  a  settlement ;  while  Arganthonius,  their  pro- 
tector, being  now  dead,  Tartessus  was  no  longer  inviting.  Twenty  years 
before,  however,  the  colony  of  Alalia  in  the  island  of  Corsica  had  been 
founded  from  Phokaea  by  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  and  thither  the 
general  body  of  Phokaeans  now  resolved  to  repair.  Having  prepared 
their  ships  for  this  distant  voyage,  they  first  sailed  back  to  Phokaea,  sur- 
prised the  Persian  garrison  whom  Harpagus  had  left  in  the  town,  and 
slew  them.  They  then  sunk  in  the  harbour  a  £reat  lump  of  iron,  binding 
themselves  by  a  solemn  and  unanimous  oath  never  again  to  see  Phokaea 
until  that  iron  should  come  up  to  the  surface.     Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 

1  Herodot.,  i.  168  ;  Skymnus  Chius,  Fragm.,  made,  the  city  is  laid  open,  and  the  purpose  of 
v.  153  ;  Dionys.,  Perieg.,  v.  553.  Croesus  would  thus  be  answered.     Such  may  well 

2  As  to  the  fortifications  (which  Ph6kaea  and  have  been  the  state  of  the  Ionian  cities  at  the 
the  other  Ionic  cities  are  reported  to  have  erected  time  when  they  first  thought  it  necessary  to 
after  the  conquest  of  Sardis  by  the  Persians),  the  provide  defences  against  the  Persians  at  Sardis ; 
case  may  stand  thus.  While  these  cities  were  all  they  repaired  and  perfected  the  breached  fortifica- 
iridependent,  before  they  were  first  conquered  by  tions. 

Croesus,  they  must  undoubtedly  have  had  fortifi-  [If  the  stone  foundations  of  these  city  walls 
cations.  When  Croesus  conquered  them,  he  di-  were  preserved,  as  is  most  likely,  it  would  be  pos- 
rected  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications ;  but  sible  to  build  up  the  remaining  courses  of  sun- 
demolition  does  not  necessarily  mean  pulling  down  dried  brick  at  short  notice,  as  the  Athenians  did 
the  entire  walls  :  when  one  or  a  few  breaches  are  in  479. — Ed.] 
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the  oath,  the  voyage  of  exile  had  been  scarcely  begun  when  more  than 
half  of  them  repented  of  having  so  bound  themselves,  and  became  home- 
sick. They  broke  their  vow  and  returned  to  Phokaea.  Harpagus  must 
have  been  induced  to  pardon  the  previous  slaughter  of  his  Persian  gar- 
rison, or  at  least  to  believe  that  it  had  been  done  by  those  Phokaeans  who 
still  persisted  in  exile.  He  wanted  tribute-paying  subjects,  not  an  empty 
military  post,  and  the  repentant  home-seekers  were  allowed  to  number 
themselves  among  the  slaves  of  the  Great  King. 

Meanwhile  the  smaller  but  more  resolute  half  of  the  Phokaeans  executed 
their  voyage  to  Alalia  in  Corsica,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  sixty 
pentekonters  or  armed  ships,  and  established  themselves  along  with  the 
previous  settlers.  They  remained  there  for  five  years,  during  which  time 
their  indiscriminate  piracies  had  become  so  intolerable  (even  down  to 
this  time,  piracy  committed  against  a  foreign  vessel  seems  to  have  been 
practised  frequently  and  without  much  disrepute),  that  both  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea-ports  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Italy,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, united  to  put  them  down.  There  subsisted  particular  treaties 
between  these  two,  for  the  regulation  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Africa  and  Italy,  of  which  the  ancient  treaty  preserved  by  Polybius 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  (made  in  509  B.C.)  may  be  considered  as  a 
specimen1.  Sixty  Carthaginian  and  as  many  Tuscan  ships,  attacking  the 
sixty  Phokaean  ships  near  Alalia,  destroyed  forty  of  them,  yet  not  with- 
out such  severe  loss  to  themselves  that  the  victory  was  said  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  latter  ;  who,  however,  were  compelled  to  carry  back  their 
remaining  twenty  vessels  to  Alalia,  and  to  retire  with  their  wives  and 
families,  in  so  far  as  room  could  be  found  for  them,  to  Rhegium.  At 
last  these  unhappy  exiles  found  a  permanent  home  by  establishing  the 
new  settlement  of  Elea  or  Velia  in  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  on  the  Italian 
coast,  southward  from  Poseidonia  or  Paestum.  The  Phokaean  captives, 
taken  prisoners  in  the  naval  combat  by  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians, 
were  stoned  to  death.  But  a  divine  judgment  overtook  the  Tyrrhenian 
town  of  Agylla  in  consequence  of  this  cruelty  ;  and  even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  a  century  afterwards,  the  Agyllaeans  were  still  expiating  the 
sin  by  a  periodical  solemnity  and  agon,  pursuant  to  the  penalty  which 
the  Delphian  oracle  had  imposed  upon  them. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Phokaean  exiles,  while  their  brethren  at  home 
remained  as  subjects  of  Harpagus,  in  common  with  all  the  other  Ionic 
and  JEolic  Greeks,  except  Samos  and  Miletus.  For  even  the  insular 
inhabitants  of  Lesbos  and  Chios,  though  not  assailable  by  sea,  since  the 
Persians  had  no  fleet,  thought  it  better  to  renounce  their  independence 
and  enrol  themselves  as  Persian  subjects — both  of* them  possessing  strips 
of  the  mainland  which  they  were  unable  to  protect  otherwise.  Samos, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  its  independence,  and  even  reached,  shortly 
after  this  period,  under  the  despotism  of  PolykratSs,  a  higher  degree  of 
power  than  ever  :  perhaps  the  humiliation  of  the  other  maritime  Greeks 
around  may  have  rather  favoured  the  ambition  of  this  unscrupulous 
prince,  to  whom  I  shall  revert  presently.  But  we  may  readily  conceive 
that  the  public  solemnities  in  which  the  Ionic  Greeks  intermingled,  in 
place  of  those  gay  and  richly-decked  crowds  which  the  Homeric  hymn 

1  Aristot.,  Pol*.,  UL  s,  11  ;  Polyb.,  iii.  M,     [On  the  date  see  Momrasen,  Rom.  Hist.,  ii.,  appendix 
( 1894).— Ed,] 
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describes  in  the  preceding  century  as  assembled  at  Delos,  presented  scenes 
of  marked  despondency.  One  of  their  wisest  men,  indeed,  Bias  of  Prien$, 
went  so  far  as  to  propose,  at  the  Pan-Ionic  festival,  a  collective  emigration 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  Ionic  towns  to  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
Nothing  like  freedom  (he  urged)  was  now  open  to  them  in  Asia  ;  but  in 
Sardinia,  one  great  Pan-Ionic  city  might  be  formed,  which  would  not 
only  be  free  herself,  but  mistress  of  her  neighbours.  The  proposition 
found  no  favour,  the  reason  of  which  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
narrative  just  given  respecting  the  unconquerable  local  attachment  on 
the  part  of  the  Phokaean  majorityl  But  Herodotus  bestows  upon  it  the 
most  unqualified  commendation,  and  regrets  that  it  was  not  acted  upon. 
Had  such  been  the  case,  the  subsequent  history  of  Carthage,  Sicily,  and 
even  Rome,  might  have  been  sensibly  altered. 

Thus  subdued  by  Harpagus,  the  Ionic  and  iEolic  Greeks  were  employed 
as  auxiliaries  to  him  in  the  conquest  of  the  south  -  western  inhabitants 
of  Asia  Minor— Karians,  Kaunians,  Lykians,  and  Doric  Greeks  of  Knidus 
and  Halijcarnassus.  Of  the  fate  of  the  latter  town,  Herodotus  tells  us 
nothing,  though  it  was  his  native  place.  The  inhabitants  of  Knidus,  a 
place  situated  on  a  long  outlying  tongue  of  land,  at  first  tried  to  cut 
through  the  narrow  isthmus  which  joined  them  to  the  continent,  but 
abandoned  the  attempt  with  a  facility  which  Herodotus  explains  by 
referring  it  to  a  prohibition  of  the  oracle.  Neither  Karians  nor  Kaunians 
offered  any  serious  resistance.  The  Lykians  only,  in  their  chief  town 
Xanthus,  made  a  desperate  defence.  Having  in  vain  tried  to  repel  the 
assailants  in  the  open  field,  and  finding  themselves  blocked  up  in  their 
city,  they  set  fire  to  it  with  their  own  hands,  consuming  in  the  flames 
their  women,  children  and  servants,  while  the  armed  citizens  marched  out 
and  perished  to  a  man  in  combat  with  the  enemy1.  Such  an  act  ef  brave 
and  even  ferocious  despair  is  not  in  the  Grecian  character.  In  recounting, 
however,  the  languid  defence  and  easy  submission  of  the  Greeks  of  Knidus, 
it  may  surprise  us  to  call  to  mind  that  they  were  Dorians  and  colonists 
from  Sparta.  The  want  of  stedfast  courage,  often  imputed  to  Ionic 
Greeks  as  compared  to  Dorian,  ought  properly  to  be  charged  on  Asiatic 
Greeks  as  compared  with  European  ;  or,  rather,  upon  that  mixture  of 
indigenous  with  Hellenic  population,  which  all  the  Asiatic  colonies,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  other  colonies,  presented,  and  which  in  Hali- 
karnassus  was  particularly  remarkable  ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  half 
Karian,  half  Dorian,  and  was  even  governed  by  a  line  of  Karian  despots. 

Harpagus  and  the  Persians  thus  mastered,  without  any  considerable 
resistance,  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  Asia  Minor ;  probably, 
also,  though  we  have  no  direct  account  of  it,  the  entire  territory  within 
the  Halys  which  had  before  been  ruled  by  Croesus.  The  tributes  of  the 
conquered  Greeks  were  transmitted  to  Ekbatana  instead  of  to  Sardis. 
While  Harpagus  was  thus  employed,  Cyrus  himself  had  been  making 
still  more  extensive  conquests  in  Upper  Asia  and  Assyria. 

It  was  not  till  thirty  years  later  that  King  Darius  completed  the  con- 
quest of  the  Ionic  Greeks  by  the  acquisition  of  Samos.  That  island  had 
maintained  its  independence,  at  the  time  when  the  Persian  general  Har- 

1  Herodot.,  i.   176.    The  whole  population  of  centuries  afterwards,  their  descendants  in  the  same 

Xanthus   perished,   except   eighty   families   acci-  city  slew  themselves  in  the  like  desperate  manner, 

dentally  absent :  the  subsequent  occupants  of  the  to  avoid  surrendering  to  the  Roman  army  under 

town  were  recruited  from  strangers.     Nearly  five  Marcus  Brutus  (Plutarch,  Brutus,  c.  31). 
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pagus  effected  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  and  even  when  Chios  and  Lesbos 
submitted.  The  Persians  had  no  fleet  to  attack  it ;  nor  had  the  Phenicians 
yet  been  taught  to  round  the  Triopian  cape.  Indeed,  the  depression  which 
overtook  the  other  cities  of  Ionia  tended  rather  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  Samos,  under  the  energetic  and  unscrupulous  despotism  of  Polykrates. 
That  ambitious  Samian,  about  ten  years  after  the  conquest  of  Sardis  by 
Cyrus  (seemingly  between  536-532  B.C.),  contrived  to  seize  by  force  or 
fraud  the  government  of  his  native  island,  with  the  aid  of  his  brothers 
Pantagnotus  and  Syloson,  and  a  small  band  of  conspirators.  At  first 
the  three  brothers  shared  the  supreme  power  ;  but  presently  Polykrates 
put  to  death  Pantagnotus,  banished  Syloson,  and  made  himself  despot 
alone.  In  this  station  his  ambition,  his  perfidy,  and  his  good  fortune 
were  alike  remarkable.  He  conquered  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  even  some  towns  on  the  mainland  :  he  carried  on  successful  war  against 
Miletus,  and  signally  defeated  the  Lesbian  ships  which  came  to  assist 
Miletus  :  he  got  together  a  force  of  one  hundred  armed  ships  called  pente- 
konters,  and  one  thousand  mercenary  bowmen — aspiring  to  nothings  less 
than  the  dominion  of  Ionia,  with  the  islands  in  the  iEgean.  Alike  terrible 
to  friend  and  foe  by  his  indiscriminate  spirit  of  aggression,  he  acquired 
a  naval  power  which  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  the  greatest  in  the 
Grecian  world.  He  had  been  in  intimate  alliance  with  Amasis,  King  of 
Egypt1,  who,  however,  ultimately  broke  with  him.  Considering  his 
behaviour  towards  allies,  this  rupture  is  not  at  all  surprising  ;  but  Hero- 
dotus ascribes  it  to  the  alarm  which  Amasis  conceived  at  the  uninter- 
rupted and  superhuman  good  fortune  of  Polykrates — a  degree  of  good 
fortune  sure  to  draw  down  ultimately  corresponding  intensity  of  suffering 
from  the  hands  of  envious  gods. 

The  facts  mentioned  by  Herodotus  rather  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was 
Polykrates,  who,  with  characteristic  faithlessness,  broke  off  his  friendship 
with  Amasis  ;  finding  it  suitable  to  his  policy  to  cultivate  the  alliance 
of  Kambyses,  when  that  prince  was  preparing  for  his  invasion  of  Egypt. 
In  that  invasion  the  Ionic  subjects  of  Persia  were  called  upon  to  serve, 
and  Polykrates  deeming  it  a  good  opportunity  to  rid  himself  of  some 
Samian  malcontents,  sent  to  the  Persian  king  to  tender  auxiliaries  from 
himself.  Kambyses  eagerly  caught  at  the  prospect  of  aid  from  the  first 
naval  potentate  in  the  ^Egean  ;  upon  which  forty  Samian  triremes  were 
sent  to  the  Nile,  having  on  board  the  suspected  persons,  as  well  as  con- 
veying a  secret  request  to  the  Persian  king  that  they  might  never  be 
suffered  to  return.  Either  they  never  went  to  Egypt,  however,  or  they 
found  means  to  escape.  But  they  certainly  returned  to  Samos,  attacked 
Polykrates  at  home,  and  were  driven  off  by  his*  superior  force  without 
making  any  impression.  Whereupon  they  repaired  to  Sparta  to  entreat 
assistance. 

We  may  here  notice  the  gradually-increasing  tendency  in  the  Grecian 
world  to  recognise  Sparta  as  something  like  a  head,  protector,  or  referee, 
in  cases  either  of  foreign  danger  or  internal  dispute.  The  earliest  authentic 
instance  known  to  us,  of  application  to  Sparta  in  this  character,  is  that  of 
Croesus  against  Cyrus  ;  next,  that  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  against  the  latter  : 
the  instance  of  the  Samians  now  before  us,  is  the  third.     The  important 

1  The  value  which  kings  of  Egypt  could  derive  which  the  early  Ptolemies  courted  Rhodes  in  order 
from  an  alliance  with  the  predominant  naval  to  safeguard  themselves  and  retain  their  hold  on 
power  of  the  iEgean  is  illustrated  by  the  care  with        Cyprus  against  the  rulers  of  Syria. — Ed. 
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events  connected  with,  and  consequent  upon,  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisis- 
tratidae  from  Athens,  manifesting  yet  more  formally  the  headship  of 
Sparta,  occur  fifteen  years  after  the  present  event ;  they  have  been  already 
recounted  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  serve  as  a  farther  proof  of  progress 
in  the  same  direction.  To  watch  the  growth  of  these  new  political  habits 
is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  Grecian  history. 

We  are  told  that  both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Corinthians — who 
joined  them  in  the  expedition  now  contemplated — had  separate  grounds 
of  quarrel  with  the  Samians,  which  operated  as  a  more  powerful  motive 
than  the  simple  desire  to  aid  the  suffering  exiles.  But  it  rather  seems 
that  the  subsequent  Greeks  generally  construed  the  Lacedaemonian  inter- 
ference against  Polykrat&s  as  an  example  of  standing  Spartan  hatred 
against  despots.  Indeed,  the  only  facts  which  we  know  to  sustain  this 
anti-despotic  sentiment  for  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  credit,  are, 
their  proceedings  against  Polykrates  and  Hippias  :  there  may  have  been 
other  cases,  but  we  cannot  specify  them  with  certainty.  However  this 
may  be,  a  joint  Lacedaemonian  and  Corinthian  force  accompanied  the 
exiles  back  to  Samos,  and  assailed  Polykrates  in  the  city  :  they  .did  their 
best  to  capture  it,  for  forty  days,  and  were  at  one  time  on  the  point  of 
succeeding,  but  were  finally  obliged  to  retire  without  any  success. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  Lacedaemonian  force,  the  Samian  exiles  were 
left  destitute  ;  and  looking  out  for  some  community  to  plunder,  weak  as 
well  as  rich,  they  pitched  upon  the  island  of  Siphnos.  The  Siphnians  of 
that  day  were  the  wealthiest  islanders  in  the  jEgean,  from  the  productive- 
ness of  their  gold  and  silver  mines — the  produce  of  which  was  annually 
distributed  among  the  citizens,  reserving  a  tithe  for  the  Delphian  temple. 
Their  treasure-chamber  was  among  the  most  richly-furnished  of  which 
that  holy  place  could  boast,  and  they  themselves  probably,  in  these  times 
of  early  prosperity,  were  numbered  among  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Ionic 
visitors  at  the  Delian  festival1.  The  Samians,  landing  at  Siphnos,  de- 
manded a  contribution,  under  the  name  of  a  loan,  of  ten  talents.  Upon 
refusal,  they  proceeded  to  ravage  the  island,  inflicting  upon  the  inhabitants 
a  severe  defeat,  and  ultimately  extorting  from  them  ioo  talents.  They 
next  purchased  from  the  inhabitants  of  Hermiond,  in  the  Argolic  peninsula, 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Hydra,  famous  in  modern  Greek  warfare. 
Yet  it  appears  that  their  plans  must  have  been  subsequently  changed, 
for  instead  of  occupying  it,  they  placed  it  under  the  care  of  the  Troe- 
zenians,  and  repaired  themselves  to  Krete,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  Zakynthian  settlers  at  Kydonia.  In  this  they  succeeded,  and  were 
induced  to  establish  themselves  in  that  place  ;  but  after  they  had  remained 
there  five  years,  the  Kretans  obtained  naval  aid  from  ^Egina,  whereby 
the  place  was  recovered,  and  the  Samian  intruders  finally  sold  into 
slavery  2. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  enemies  of  Polykrates.  Meanwhile 
that  despot  himself  was  more  powerful  and  prosperous  than  ever.  Samos 
under  him  was  '  the  first  of  all  cities,  Hellenic  or  barbaric '.  The  great 
works  admired  by  Herodotus  in  the  island — an  aqueduct  for  the  city, 
tunnelled  through  a  mountain  for  the  length  of  seven  furlongs — a  mole 

1  The  contribution  which  Siphnos  made  to  the  *  The  connexion  between  Krete  and  /Egina  was 

chest  of  the  Delian  League  was  unusually  high  for  proverbial  (c/.  Stein,  Herodot.,  iii.  59).    The  former 

a  small  island  :  in  450  it  amounted  to  three  talents  island  may  have  served  the  Aginetans  as  a  station 

(C.  /.  A.,  i.  230). — Ed.  on  their  trade-route  to  Naukratis  in  Egypt. — Ed. 
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to  protect  the  harbour,  two  furlongs  long  and  twenty  fathoms  deep 1 — and 
the  vast  temple  of  Here — may  probably  have  been  enlarged  and  com- 
pleted, if  not  begun,  by  him.  Aristotle  quotes  the  public  works  of  Poly- 
krates as  instances  of  the  profound  policy  of  despots,  to  occupy  as  well 
as  to  impoverish  their  subjects2.  The  earliest  of  all  Grecian  thalassokrats, 
or  sea-kings — master  of  the  greatest  naval  force  in  the  ^Egean,  as  well 
as  of  many  among  its  islands — he  displayed  his  love  of  letters  by  friend- 
ship to  Anakreon,  and  his  piety  by  consecrating  to  the  Dclian  Apollo3 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia.  But  while  thus  outshining  all  his 
contemporaries,  victorious  over  Sparta  and  Corinth,  and  projecting 
farther  aggrandizement,  he  was  precipitated  on  a  sudden  into  the  abyss 
of  ruin  ;  and  that,  too,  as  if  to  demonstrate  unequivocally  the  agency  of 
the  envious  gods,  not  from  the  revenge  of  any  of  his  numerous  victims, 
but  from  the  gratuitous  malice  of  a  stranger  whom  he  had  never  wronged 
and  never  even  seen.  The  Persian  satrap  Orcetes,  on  the  neighbouring 
mainland,  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  against  him.  Availing  himself 
of  the  notorious  ambition  and  cupidity  of  Polykrates,  he  sent  to  Samos  a 
messenger,  pretending  that  his  life  was  menaced  by  Kambyses,  and  that 
he  was  anxious  to  make  his  escape  with  his  abundant  treasures.  He 
proposed  to  Polykrates  a  share  in  this  treasure,  sufficient  to  make  him 
master  of  all  Greece,  as  far  as  that  object  could  be  achieved  by  money, 
provided  the  Samian  prince  would  come  over  to  convey  him  away.  Maean- 
drius,  secretary  of  Polykrates,  was  sent  over  to  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander 
to  make  inquiries.  He  there  saw  the  satrap  with  eight  large  coffers  full 
of  gold — or,  rather,  apparently  so,  being  in  reality  full  of  stones,  with  a 
layer  of  gold  at  the  top* — tied  up  ready  for  departure.  The  cupidity  of 
Polykrates  was  not  proof  against  so  rich  a  bait.  He  crossed  over  to 
Magnesia  with  a  considerable  suite,  and  thus  came  into  the  power  of 
Orcetes.  The  satrap  slew  him  and  crucified  his  body  ;  releasing  all  the 
Samians  who  accompanied  him,  with  an  intimation  that  they  ought  to 
thank  him  for  procuring  them  a  free  government — but  retaining  both  the 
foreigners  and  the  slaves  as  prisoners. 

At  the  departure  of  the  latter  from  Samos,  in  anticipation  of  a  speedy 
return,  Mseandrius  had  been  left  as  his  lieutenant  at  Samos  ;  and  the 
unexpected  catastrophe  of  Polykrates  filled  him  with  consternation. 
Though  possessed  of  the  fortresses,  the  soldiers,  and  the  treasures,  which 
had  constituted  the  machinery  of  his  powerful  master,  he  knew  the  risk 
of  trying  to  employ  them  on  his  own  account.  Partly  from  this  appre- 
hension, partly  from  the  genuine  political  morality  which  prevailed  with 
more  or  less  force  in  every  Grecian  bosom,  he  resolved  to  lay  down  his 
authority  and  enfranchise  the  island.  '  He  wished  (says  the  historian 
in  a  remarkable  phrase6)  to  act  like  the  justest  of  men;  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  do  so.'  His  first  proceeding  was  to  erect  in  the  suburbs  an 
altar,  in  honour  of  Zeus  Eleutherius,  and  to  enclose  a  piece  of  ground  as 
precinct,  which  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus ;  he  next  convened 
an  assembly  of  the  Samians.     '  You  know  (said  he)  that  the  whole  power 

1  The  aqueduct  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  remarkable  *  Compare  the  trick  of  Hannibal  at  Gortyn  in 

state  of  preservation.     C/.   Fabricius,  Atkeniscke  Krete— Cornelius  Nepos  (Hannibal,  c.  9). 

MUUilungm,  ix.,  p.  163  ff. — Ep.  «  Herodot,    ill.    14a  :     t«j»     aucaioraTy    ovtywe 

'  Aristot.,  1'olti.,  v.  9,  4  :    tw  ntpi   1dfj.ov  ipya  /3ovAo/uL«V(f>  ytviaOai,  ovk  i(ty«ytTO.     Compare  his 

IIoAv«par«ia  ■    irofra  ya(»    ravra  jvi/arat    ravrby,  remark  on  Kadmus,  who  voluntarily  resigned  the 

atrxoXuif  *ai  ntviav  twk  apxo^f*»»'.  despotism  at  Kds  (viL  164). 

*  Thukyd.,  L  14  ;  iii.  104. 
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of  Polykrates  is  now  in  my  hands,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
me  from  continuing  to  rule  over  you.  Nevertheless,  what  I  condemn  in 
another  I  will  not  do  myself,  and  I  have  always  disapproved  of  Poly- 
krates, and  others  like  him,  for  seeking  to  rule  over  men  as  good  as  them- 
selves. Now  that  Polykrates  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  destiny,  I  at  once 
lay  down  the  command,  and  proclaim  among  you  equal  law  ;  reserving  to 
myself  as  privileges,  first,  six  talents  out  of  the  treasures  of  Polykrates — 
next,  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  for  myself  and  my 
descendants  for  ever.  To  him  I  have  just  set  apart  a  sacred  precinct,  as 
the  God  of  that  freedom  which  I  now  hand  over  to  you' l. 

This  reasonable  and  generous  proposition  fully  justifies  the  epithet 
of  Herodotus.  But  very  differently  was  it  received  by  the  Samian  hearers. 
One  of  the  chief  men  among  them  exclaimed  with  the  applause  of  the 
rest,  '  You  rule  us,  low-born  and  scoundrel  as  you  are  !  you  are  not  worthy 
to  rule  :  don't  think  of  that,  but  give  us  some  account  of  the  money  which 
you  have  been  handling '. 

Such  an  unexpected  reply  caused  a  total  revolution  in  the  mind  of 
Maeandrius.  It  left  him  no  choice  but  to  maintain  dominion  at  all 
hazards,  which  he  resolved  to  do.  Retiring  into  the  acropolis  under 
pretence  of  preparing  his  money  accounts  for  examination,  he  sent  for 
Tlesarchus  and  his  chief  political  enemies,  one  by  one — intimating  that 
the  accounts  were  open  to  inspection.  As  fast  as  they  arrived  they  were 
put  in  chains,  while  Maeandrius  remained  in  the  acropolis,  with  his 
soldiers  and  his  treasures,  as  the  avowed  successor  of  Polykrates. 

We  cannot  but  contrast  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  with  that  of  the 
Athenians  about  twelve  years  afterwards,  on  the  expulsion  of  Hippias, 
which  has  been  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  position  of  the 
Samians  was  far  the  more  favourable  of  the  two,  for  the  quiet  and  suc- 
cessful working  of  a  free  government,  since  they  had  the  advantage  of 
a  voluntary  as  well  as  a  sincere  resignation  from  the  actual  despot.  Yet 
the  thirst  for  reactionary  investigation  prevented  them  even  from  taking 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  their  own  power  of  enforcing  it.  They  passed 
at  once  from  extreme  subjection  to  overbearing  and  ruinous  rashness. 
Whereas  the  Athenians,  under  circumstances  far  less  promising,  avoided 
the  fatal  mistake  of  sacrificing  the  prospects  of  the  future  to  recollections 
of  the  past ;  showed  themselves  both  anxious  to  acquire  the  rights,  and 
willing  to  perform  the  obligations,  of  a  free  community  ;  listened  to  wise 
counsels,  maintained  unanimous  action,  and  overcame  by  heroic  efforts 
forces  very  greatly  superior.  If  we  compare  the  reflections  of  Herodotus 
on  the  one  case  and  on  the  other2,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  difference 
which  those  reflections  imply  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Samians — 
a  difference  traceable  in  a  great  degree  to  the  preliminary  lessons  of  the 
Solonian  constitution,  overlaid,  but  not  extinguished,  during  the  despotism 
of  the  Peisistratids  which  followed. 

The  events  which  succeeded  in  Samos  are  little  better  than  a  series  of 
crimes  and  calamities.  The  prisoners,  whom  Maeandrius  had  detained 
in  the  acropolis,  were  slain  during  his  dangerous  illness,  by  his  brother 
Lykaretus,  under  the  idea  that  this  would  enable  him  more  easily  to  seize 
the  sceptre.     But  Maeandrius  recovered,   and  must  have  continued  as 

1  For  the  reservation  of  a  sacerdotal  preroga-  (Herodot.,  iv.  161)  and  the  /3a<riXeus  of  republican 
tive  to  retired  monarchs.  cf.  Battus  III.  of  Kyrene       Athens. — Ed.        2  Herodot.,  v.  78,  and  iii.  142, 143. 
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despot  for  a  year  or  two.  It  was,  however,  a  weak  despotism,  contested 
more  or  less  in  the  island,  and  very  different  from  the  iron  hand  of  Poly- 
krates.  In  this  untoward  condition  the  Samians  were  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  a  new  claimant  for  their  sceptre  and  acropolis — and  what  was 
much  more  formidable,  a  Persian  army  to  back  him. 

Syloson,  the  brother  of  PolykratSs,  having  taken  part  originally  in  his 
brother's  conspiracy  and  usurpation,  had  been  at  first  allowed  to  share 
the  fruits  of  it,  but  quickly  found  himself  banished.  In  this  exile  he 
remained  during  the  whole  life  of  PolykratSs,  and  until  the  accession  of 
Darius  to  the  Persian  throne,  which  followed  about  a  year  after  the  death  of 
PolykratSs.  He  happened  to  be  at  Memphis  in  Egypt  during  the  time  when 
Kambys£s  was  there  with  his  conquering  army1,  and  when  Darius,  then  a 
Persian  of  little  note,  was  serving  among  his  guards.  Syloson  was  walking 
in  the  agora  of  Memphis,  wearing  a  scarlet  cloak,  to  which  Darius  took  a 
great  fancy,  and  proposed  to  buy  it.  A  divine  inspiration  prompted 
Syloson  to  reply,  '  I  cannot  for  any  price  sell  it ;  but  I  give  it  you  for 
nothing,  if  it  must  be  yours  '.  Syloson  at  length  heard  with  surprise 
that  the  unknown  Persian,  whom  he  had  presented  with  the  cloak  at 
Memphis,  was  installed  as  king  in  the  palace  at  Susa.  He  went  thither, 
proclaimed  himself  as  the  benefactor  of  the  new  king,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  regal  presence.  Darius  remembered  the  adventure  of  the  cloak, 
when  it  was  brought  to  his  mind — and  showed  himself  forward  to  requite, 
on  the  scale  becoming  the  Great  King,  former  favours  rendered  to  the 
simple  soldier  at  Memphis.  Gold  and  silver  were  tendered  to  Syloson 
in  profusion,  but  he  rejected  them — requesting  that  the  island  of  Samos 
might  be  conquered  and  handed  over  to  him,  without  slaughter  or  enslave- 
ment of  inhabitants.  His  request  was  complied  with.  Otanes  was  sent 
down  to  the  coast  of  Ionia  with  an  army,  carried  Syloson  over  to  Samos, 
and  landed  him  unexpectedly  on  the  island. 

Maeandrius  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  invasion,  nor  were  the 
Samians  generally  disposed  to  sustain  him.  He  accordingly  concluded 
a  convention  with  Otan£s,  whereby  he  agreed  to  make  way  for  Syloson, 
to  evacuate  the  island,  and  to  admit  the  Persians  at  once  into  the  city  ; 
retaining  possession,  however,  for  such  time  as  might  be  necessary  to 
embark  his  property  and  treasures,  of  the  acropolis,  which  had  a  separate 
landing-place,  and  even  a  subterranean  passage  and  secret  portal  for 
embarkation — probably  one  of  the  precautionary  provisions  of  Polykrat£s. 
Otan&s  willingly  granted  these  conditions,  and  himself  with  his  principal 
officers  entered  the  town,  the  army  being  quartered  around  ;  while  Syloson 
seemed  on  the  point  of  ascending  the  seat  of  his  deceased  brother  without 
violence  or  bloodshed.  But  the  Samians  were- destined  to  a  fate  more 
calamitous.  Maeandrius  had  a  brother  named  Charilaus,  violent  in  his 
temper  and  half  a  madman,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  confinement. 
This  man,  looking  out  of  his  chamber-window,  saw  the  Persian  officers 
seated  peaceably  throughout  the  town  and  even  under  the  gates  of  the 
acropolis,  unguarded,  and  relying  upon  the  convention.  He  clamoured 
for  liberty  and  admission  to  his  brother,  whom  he  reviled  as  a  coward 
no  less  than  a  tyrant.  '  Here  are  you,  worthless  man,  keeping  me,  your 
own  brother,  in  a  dungeon,  though  I  have  done  no  wrong  worthy  of 

1  Syloson,  like  many  other  Greeks,  had  gone  to  '  see  the  country  '  (Herodot.,  iii.  139)  out  of  pure 
curiosity. — Ed. 
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bonds  ;  while  you  do  not  dare  to  take  your  revenge  on  the  Persians,  who 
are  casting  you  out  as  a  houseless  exile,  and  whom  it  would  be  so  easy  to 
put  down.  If  you  are  afraid  of  them,  give  me  your  guards  ;  I  will  make 
the  Persians  repent  of  their  coming  here,  and  I  will  send  you  safely  out 
of  the  island  forthwith.' 

Maeandrius,  on  the  point  of  quitting  Samos  for  ever,  had  little  personal 
motive  to  care  what  became  of  the  population.  He  had  probably  never 
forgiven  them  for  disappointing  his  honourable  intentions  after  the  death 
of  Polykrates,  nor  was  he  displeased  to  hand  over  to  Syloson  an  odious 
and  blood-stained  sceptre,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  the  only  consequence 
of  his  brother's  mad  project.  He  therefore  sailed  away  with  his  treasures, 
leaving  the  acropolis  to  his  brother  Charilaus ;  who  immediately  armed 
the  guards,  sallied  forth  from  his  fortress,  and  attacked  the  unsuspecting 
Persians.  Many  of  the  great  officers  were  slain  without  resistance  before 
the  army  could  be  got  together  ;  but  at  length  Otanes  collected  his  troops 
and  drove  the  assailants  back  into  the  acropolis.  While  he  immediately 
began  the  siege  of  that  fortress,  he  also  resolved,  as  Maeandrius  had  fore- 
seen, to  take  a  signal  revenge  for  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  so  many  of 
his  friends  and  companions.  His  army,  no  less  incensed  than  himself, 
were  directed  to  fall  upon  the  Samian  people  and  massacre  them  without 
discrimination — man  and  boy,  on  ground  sacred  as  well  as  profane. 
The  bloody  order  was  too  faithfully  executed,  and  Samos  was  handed 
over  to  Syloson,  stripped  of  its  male  inhabitants. 

Syloson  was  thus  finally  installed  as  despot  of  an  island  peopled  chiefly, 
if  not'  wholly,  with  women  and  children  :  we  may,  however,  presume 
that  the  deed  of  blood  has  been  described  by  the  historian  as  more  sweeping 
than  it  really  was.  It  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  set  heavily  on  the 
conscience  of  Otanes,  who  was  induced  some  time  afterwards  to  take 
measures  for  repeopling  the  island.  From  whence  the  new  population 
came  we  are  not  told  ;  but  wholesale  translations  of  inhabitants  from 
one  place  to  another  were  familiar  to  the  mind  of  a  Persian  king  or  satrap. 

Maeandrius,  following  the  example  of  the  previous  Samian  exiles  under 
Polykrates,  went  to  Sparta  and  sought  aid  for  the  purpose  of  re-establish- 
ing himself  at  Samos.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  had  no  disposition  to 
repeat  an  attempt  which  had  before  turned  out  so  unsuccessfully,  nor 
could  he  seduce  King  Kleomenes  by  the  display  of  his  treasures  and  finely- 
wrought  gold  plate.  The  king,  however,  not  without  fear  that  such 
seductions  might  win  over  some  of  the  Spartan  leading  men,  prevailed 
with  the  ephors  to  send  Maeandrius  away1. 

Syloson  seems  to  have  remained  undisturbed  at  Samos,  as  a  tributary 
of  Persia,  like  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  continent :  some  years  afterwards 
we  find  his  son  iEakes  reigning  in  the  island. 

Darius  had  now  acquired  full  authority  throughout  the  Persian  empire, 
having  put  down  the  refractory  satrap  Orcetes,  as  well  as  the  revolted 
Medes  and  Babylonians.  He  had,  moreover,  completed  the  conquest 
of  Ionia,  by  the  important  addition  of  Samos  ;  and  his  dominion  thus 
comprised  all  Asia  Minor  with  its  neighbouring  islands.  But  this  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  ambition  of  a  Persian  king,  next  but  one  in  succession 
to  the  great  Cyrus.  The  conquering  impulse  was  yet  unabated  among 
the  Persians,   who  thought  it  incumbent  upon  their  king,   and  whose 

1  The  date  of  this  event  may  be  placed  about  515  b.c. — i.e.,  soon  after  Kleomenes'  accession. — En. 
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king  thought  it  incumbent  upon  himself,  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
Though  not  of  the  lineage  of  Cyrus,  Darius  had  taken  pains  to  connect 
himself  with  it  by  marriage  :  he  had  married  Atossa  and  -ArtystonS, 
daughters  of  Cyrus — an^.  Parmys,  daughter  of  Smerdis  the  younger  son 
of  Cyrus.  Atossa  had  been  first  the  wife  of  her  brother  Kambyses  ; 
next,  of  the  Magian  Smerdis  his  successor  ;  and  thirdly  of  Darius,  to  whom 
she  bore  four  children.  Of  those  children  the  eldest  was  Xerxes,  respect- 
ing whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

Had  her  influence  prevailed,  the  first  conquering  appetites  of  Darius 
would  have  been  directed  not  against  the  steppes  of  Scythia,  but  against 
Attica  and  Peloponnesus  ;  at  least  so  Herodotus  assures  us. 

Atossa  took  an  early  opportunity  of  reminding  Darius  that  the  Per- 
sians expected  from  him  some  positive  addition  to  the  power  and  splendour 
of  the  empire  ;  and  when  Darrqs,  in  answer,  acquainted  her  that  he  con- 
templated a  speedy  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  she  entreated  him 
to  postpone  it  and  to  turn  his  forces  first  against  Greece — '  I  have  heard 
(she  said)  about  the  maidens  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Argos  and  Corinth,  an<J  I 
want  to  have  some  of  them  as  slaves  to  serve  me — you  have  near  you  the 
best  person  possible  to  give  information  about  Greece — that  Greek  who  cured 
your  foot.'  Darius  was  induced  by  this  request  to  send  some  confidential 
Persians  into  Greece  to  procure  information,  along  with  ins  surgeon,  DSmo- 
kedes.  Selecting  fifteen  of  them,  he  ordered  them  to  survey  the  coasts 
and  cities  of  Greece,  under  guidance  of  DemokedSs,  but  with  peremptory 
orders  upon  no  account  to  let  him  escape  or  to  return  without  him. 

They  visited  and  examined  all  the  principal  places  in  Greece — probably 
beginning  with  the  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks,  crossing  to  Euboea,  circum- 
navigating Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  then  passing  to  Korkyra  and  Italy. 
They  surveyed  the  coasts  and  cities,  taking  memoranda  of  everything 
worthy  of  note  which  they  saw.  Such  a  Periplus,  if  it  had  been  pre- 
served, would  have  been  inestimable,  as  an  account  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  Grecian  world  about  515  B.C.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Tarentum, 
Demokedes  found  an  opportunity  of  executing  what  he  had  meditated 
from  the  beginning.  At  his  request,  Aristophilides  the  king  of  Tarentum, 
seized  the  fifteen  Persians  and  detained  them  as  spies,  while  D6mokSd6s 
himself  made  his  escape  to  Kroton. 

Like  the  Milesian  Histiaeus  (of  whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter),  he  cared 
not  what  amount  of  risk  he  brought  upon  his  country  in  order  to  pro- 
cure his  own  escape  from  a  splendid  detention  at  Susa.  Now  the  influence 
which  he  originated  was  on  the  point  of  precipitating  upon  Greece  the 
whole  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  at  a  time  when  Greece  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  resist  it.  Had  the  first  aggressive  expedition  of  Darius,  with 
his  own  personal  command  and  fresh  appetite  for  conquest,  been  directed 
against  Greece  instead  of  against  Scythia,  Grecian  independence  would 
have  perished  almost  infallibly.  For  Athens  was  then  still  governed 
by  the  Peisistratids.  What  she  was  under  them,  we  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  in  a  former  chapter.  She  had  then  no  courage  for  energetic 
self-defence,  and  probably  Hippias  himself,  far  from  offering  resistance, 
would  have  found  it  advantageous  to  accept  Persian  dominion  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  his  own  rule,  like  the  Ionian  despots.  Moreover,  Grecian 
habit  of  co-operation  was  then  only  just  commencing.  But  fortunately 
the  Persian  invader  did  not  touch  the  shore  of  Greece  until  more  than 
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twenty  years  afterwards,  in  490  B.C.,  and  during  thax  precious  interval, 
the  Athenian  character  had  undergone  the  memorable  revolution  which 
has  been  before  described.  Their  energy  and  their  organization  had  been 
alike  improved,  and  their  force  of  resistance  had  become  decupled  ; 
besides  which,  their  conduct  had  so  provoked  the  Persian  that  resistance 
was  then  a  matter  of  necessity  with  them,  and  submission  on  tolerable 
terms  an  impossibility.  When  we  come  to  the  grand  Persian  invasion 
of  Greece,  we  shall  see  that  Athens  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the  opposi- 
tion offered.  We  shall  see,  farther,  that  with  all  the  efforts  of  Athens, 
the  success  of  the  defence  was  more  than  once  doubtful,  and  would  have 
been  converted  into  a  very  different  result,  if  Xerxes  had  listened  to  the 
best  of  his  own  counsellors.  But  had  Darius — at  the  head  of  the  very 
same  force  which  he  conducted  into  Scythia,  or  even  an  inferior  force — 
landed  at  Marathon  in  514  B.C.,  instead  of  sending  Datis  in  400  B.C.,  he 
would  have  found  no  men  like  the  victors  of  Marathon  to  meet  him.  As 
far  as  we  can  appreciate  the  probabilities,  he  would  have  met  with  little 
resistance  except  from  the  Spartans  singly,  who  would  have  maintained 
their  own  very  defensible  territory  against  all  his  efforts,  like  the  Mysians 
and  Pisidians  in  Asia  Minor,  or  like  the  Mainots  of  Laconia  in  later  days  ; 
but  Hellas  generally  would  have  become  a  Persian  satrapy.  So  in- 
calculably great  has  been  the  influence  of  Grecian  development,  during 
the  two  centuries  between  500-300  B.C.,  on  the  destinies  of  mankind,  that 
we  cannot  pass  without  notice  a  contingency  which  threatened  to  arrest 
that  development  in  the  bud.  Indeed,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
history  of  any  nation,  considered  as  a  sequence  of  causes  and  effects 
affording  applicable  knowledge,  requires  us  to  study  not  merely  real 
events,  but  also  imminent  contingencies — events  which  were  on  the 
point  of  occurring,  but  yet  did  not  occur. 


APPENDIX 

[The  account  of  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius  has  been  omitted  in  the 
present  text  because  it  has  but  little  bearing  on  the  history  of  Greece.  Moreover 
the  version  of  our  chief  ancient  authority  on  this  episode  (Herodotus)  is  so 
manifestly  worthless  that  our  positive  knowledge  about  it  is  inconsiderable,  and 
to  discuss  the  conjectures  of  modern  commentators  would  hardly  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  work.  For  detailed  treatises  on  the  subject  reference  may  be  made 
to  Macan,  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.,  app.  iii. ;  Grundy,  Great  Persian  War,  pp.  48-64  ; 
Bury,  Classical  Review,  July,  1897,  PP-  277-282. 

The  chief  points  concerning  the  expedition  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  Its  Date. — The  termini  are  514  b.c  and  511  B.C.  The  balance  of  evidence 
inclines  to  512. 

2.  Its  Object. — This  seems  to  have  been  subsidiary  to  another  enterprise, 
which,  though  hardly  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  calculated  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  military  position  of  the  Persian  empire — the  conquest  of  Thrace. 
The  advance  into  Scythia  may  then  be  conceived  of  as  a  demonstration  of  strength 
against  tribes  which  might  have  been  inclined  to  violate  the  new  frontier 
(cf.  Macan,  op.  cit.,  p.  49).  In  later  times  a  similar  offensive  movement  was  found 
necessary  by  Alexander  the  Great  and  by  Trajan. 

3.  The  Route  Pursued. — The  bridging  of  the  Bosporus  rests  on  good  evi- 
dence, and  a  similar  operation  on  the  Danube  cannot  reasonably  be  called  into 
doubt.  Darius'  subsequent  advance  would  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
plains  of  Wallachia. 

4.  Its  Result. — This  musthavebeen  more  or  less  disastrous,  otherwise  Byzantium 
and  the  Propontis  towns  would  hardly  have  dared  to  revolt  (see  pp.  1 18-1 20). — Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  VI  [XXXIV  cont.y  XXXV] 

IONIC    REVOLT 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  Darius'  absence  across  the  Danube 
the  Ionians  lost  an  opportunity  eminently  favourable,  such  as  never 
again  returned,  for  emancipating  themselves  from  the  Persian  dominion. 
Their  despots,  especially  the  Milesian  Histiaeus,  were  not  induced  to  pre- 
serve the  bridge  across  that  river  committed  to  their  care  by  any  honour- 
able reluctance  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  but  simply  by  selfish 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  unpopular  dominion1.  And  we 
may  remark  that  the  real  character  of  this  impelling  motive,  as  well  as 
the  deliberation  accompanying  it,  may  be  assumed  as  resting  upon  very 
good  evidence,  since  we  are  now  arrived  within  the  personal  knowledge 
of  the  Milesian  historian  Hekataeus,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Ionic 
revolt  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  who  may  perhaps  have  been  personally 
engaged  in  this  expedition. 

Extricated  from  the  perils  of  Scythian  warfare,  Darius  marched  south- 
ward from  the  Danube  through  Thrace  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he 
crossed  from  Sestus  into  Asia.  He  left,  however,  a  considerable  army  in 
Europe,  under  the  command  of  Megabazus,  to  accomplish  the  conquest 
of  Thrace.  Perinthus  on  the  Propontis  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  was 
at  length  subdued  ;  after  which  all  the  Thracian  tribes,  and  all  the  Grecian 
colonies  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Strymon,  were  forced  to  submit, 
giving  earth  and  water,  and  becoming  subject  to  tribute.  Near  the  lower 
Strymon  was  the  Edonian  town  of  Myrkinus,  which  Darius  ordered  to  be 
made  over  to  Histiaeus  of  MilStus  ;  for  both  this  Milesian,  and  Koes  of 
MitylSnS,  had  been  desired  by  the  Persian  king  to  name  their  own  reward 
for  their  fidelity  to  him  on  the  passage  over  the  Danube.  K6£s  requested 
tha.t  he  might  be  constituted  despot  of  MitylSnd,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  Persian  authority  ;  but  Histiaeus  solicited  that  the  territory 
near  Myrkinus  might  be  given  to  him  for  the  foundation  of  a  colony.  As 
soon  as  the  Persian  conquests  extended  thus  far,  the  site  in  question  was 
presented  to  Histiaeus,  who  entered  actively  upon  his  new  scheme.  We 
shall  find  the  territory  near  Myrkinus  eminent  hereafter  as  the  site  of 
Amphipolis  ;  it  offered  great  temptation  to  settlers,  as  fertile,  well-wooded, 
convenient  for  maritime  commerce,  and  near  to  auriferous  and  argenti- 
ferous mountains. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  Persian  dominion  in  Thrace  was  disturbed 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Scythians,  who,  in  revenge  for  the  aggression  of 
Darius,  overran  the  country  as  far  as  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  are 
even  said  to  have  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  proposing  a  simultaneous 
invasion  of  Persia,  from  different  sides,  by  Spartans  and  Scythians.  The 
Athenian  Miltiades,  who  was  despot  or  governor  of  the  Chersonese,  was 
forced  to  quit  it  for  some  time,  and  Herodotus  ascribes  his  retirement  to 
the  incursion  of  these  nomads.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  suspect 
that  the  historian  has  misconceived  the  real  cause  of  such  retirement. 
MiltiadSs  could  not  remain  in  the  Chersonese  after  he  had  incurred  the 

1  HUtiamis  had  pointed   out  ithat  the  annihila-        popular  risings  against  the  Greek  tyrants  who  had 
tion  of  Darius'   army  in  Scythia  would  lead  to        accompanied  the  expedition. — Ed. 
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enmity  of  Darius  by  exhorting  the  Ionians  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube1. 

The  conquests  of  Megabazus  did  not  stop  at  the  western  bank  of  the 
Strymon.  He  carried  his  arms  across  that  river,  conquering  the  Paeonians, 
and  reducing  the  Macedonians  under  Amyntas  to  tribute.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  Paeonians  were  transported  across  into  Asia,  by  express 
order  of  Darius.  Such  violent  transportations  of  inhabitants  were  in 
the  genius  of  the  Persian  Government2. 

From  the  Paeonian  lake  Prasias,  seven  eminent  Persians  were  sent  as 
envoys  into  Macedonia,  to  whom  Amyntas  readily  gave  the  required 
token  of  submission,  inviting  them  to  a  splendid  banquet.  When  ex- 
hilarated with  wine,  they  demanded  to  see  the  women  of  the  regal  family, 
who,  being  accordingly  introduced,  were  rudely  dealt  with  by  the  strangers  : 
at  length  the  son  of  Amyntas,  Alexander^  resented  the  insult,  and  exacted 
for  it  a  signal  vengeance.  When  Bubares,  another  eminent  Persian,  was 
sent  into  Macedonia  to  institute  researches,  Alexander  contrived  to 
hush  up  the  proceeding  by  large  bribes,  and  by  giving  him  his  sister 
Gygaea  in  marriage3. 

Meanwhile  Megabazus  crossed  over  into  Asia,  carrying  with  him  the 
Paeonians  from  the  river  Strymon.  Having  become  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  Histiaeus  with  his  new  city  of  Myrkinus,  he  communicated  his 


1  Herodot.,  vi.  40-84.  That  MiltiadSs  could 
have  remained  in  the  Chersonese  undisturbed, 
during  the  interval  between  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion of  Darius  and  the  Ionic  revolt  (when  the 
Persians  were  complete  masters  of  those  regions, 
and  when  Otanes  was  punishing  other  towns  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  evasion  of  service  under 
Darius),  after  he  had  declared  so  pointedly  against 
the  Persians  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the 
king  and  army — appears  to  me,  as  it  does  to  Dr. 
Thirlwall  (History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  app.  ii.,  p.  486, 
ch.  xiv.,  pp.  226-249),  eminently  improbable.  So 
forcibly  does  Dr.  Thirlwall  feel  the  difficulty,  that 
he  suspects  the  reported  conduct  and  exhortations 
of  Miltiades  at  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  to 
have  been  a  falsehood,  fabricated  by  Miltiades 
himself  twenty  years  afterwards,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  popularity  at  Athens  during  the 
time  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon. 

I  cannot  think  this  hypothesis  admissible.  It 
directly  contradicts  Herodotus  on  a  matter  of  fact 
very  conspicuous,  and  upon  which  good  means  of 
information  seem  to  have  been  within  his  reach. 
I  have  already  observed  that  the  historian  Heka- 
taeus  must  have  possessed  personal  knowledge  of 
all  the  relations  between  the  Ionians  and  Darius, 
and  that  he  very  probably  may  have  been  even 
present  at  the  bridge :  all  the  information  given 
by  Hekateus  upon  these  points  would  be  open  to 
the  inquiries  of  Herodotus. 

There  are  means  of  escaping  from  the  difficulty 
of  the  case,  I  think,  without  contradicting  Hero- 
dotus on  any  matter  of  fact  important  and  con- 
spicuous, or  indeed  on  any  matter  of  fact  what- 
ever. We  see  by  vi.  40  that  Miltiades  did  quit 
the  Chersonese  between  the  close  of  the  Scythian 
expedition  of  Darius  and  the  Ionic  revolt ;  Hero- 
dotus indeed  tells  us  that  he  quitted  it  in  conse- 
quence of  an  incursion  of  the  Scythians.  Now, 
without  denying  the  fact  of  such  an  incursion,  we 
may  well  suppose  the  historian  to  have  been  mis- 
taken in  assigning  it  as  the  cause  of  the  flight  of 
Miltiades.  The  latter  was  prevented  from  living 
in  the  Chersonese  continuously,  during  the  interval 
between  the  Persian  invasion  of  Scythia  and  the 
Ionic  revolt,  by  fear  of  Persian  enmity.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  believe  that  he  was  never  there 


at  all,  but  his  residence  there  must  have  been  in- 
terrupted and  insecure. 

The  statement  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  he  quitted 
it  immediately  after  the  return  from  Scythia,  from 
fear  of  the  Persians,  may  be  substantially  true. 

[There  is  no  need  to  assume  that  Miltiades  was  the 
sole  author  of  the  resolution  about  breaking  the 
bridge :  the  idea  may  have  been  rife  among  the 
Greek  squadron  generally.  It  is  probable  enough 
that  Miltiades  and  his  friends  exaggerated  the 
part  he  played,  perhaps  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
his  trials  at  Athens,  and  that  Herodotus  was  in- 
fluenced to  some  extent  by  the  Philaid  traditions. 

But  considering  that  the  Propontis  cities  on  this 
occasion  grew  disaffected  against  Darius,  and  that 
Miltiades  took  good  care  to  escape  from  the 
Persians  during  the  Ionian  revolt,  we  may  well 
suppose  that  his  conduct  had  been  treasonable. 
MiltiadeV  alleged  flight  from  the  Scythians,  which 
comes  somewhat  awkwardly  into  Herodotus'  text, 
may  have  been  a  distortion  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies — e.g.,  the  Alkma?dnids,  whose  traditions 
Herodotus  almost  certainly  used.  If  the  Scythians 
ever  did  reach  the  Chersonese,  Miltiades  would 
have  shown  a  very  poor  spirit  in  thus  fleeing, 
instead  of  standing  behind  his  fortifications,  which 
the  nomad  raiders  could  hardly  have  forced. — Ed.] 

3  The  motive  for  this  transportation  which 
Herodotus  supplies  is  purely  fanciful.  The  real 
reason  lay,  no  doubt,  in  the  need  of  placing  under 
full  Persian  control  the  important  coast-road  to 
Macedonia,  which  could  easily  have  been  blocked 
by  the  natives  between  the  sea  on  the  one  hand, 
Lake  Prasias  and  Mount  Pangaeus  on  the  other 
(e/.  Grundy,  Great  Persian  War,  p.  67).  The 
measure  may  first  have  been  suggested  by  Mega- 
bazus, whose  strategic  sense  also  warned  him  against 
leaving  Myrkinus  in  the  hands  of  Histiajus. — Ed! 

8  The  murder  of  the  envoys  has  been  regarded 
with  a  good  show  of  reason  as  a  fiction  which 
Alexander  subsequently  circulated  among  the 
Greeks  to  lend  colour  to  his  claim  of  Phil-Hellenism 
(cf.  Macan,  Herodotus,  i.,  p.  162).  Herodotus 
seems  to  reproduce  the  traditions  of  his  house  in 
several  passages  (vii.  173,  viii.  136-140,  ix.  44). 
If  the  tale  is  true,  we  must  suppose  that  Darius 
overlooked  the  insult  because  he  wished  to  make 
an  example  of  insubordinate  officials. — Ed. 
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apprehensions  to  Darins,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  send  for  Histiaeus, 
retaining  him  about  his  person,  and  carrying  him  to  Susa  as  counsellor 
and  friend,  with  every  mark  of  honour,  but  with  the  secret  intention  of 
never  letting  him  revisit  Asia  Minor.  The  fears  of  the  Persian  general 
were  probably  not  unreasonable  ;  but  this  detention  of  Histiaeus  at  Susa 
became  in  the  sequel  an  important  event. 

On  departing  for  his  capital,  Darius  nominated  his  brother  Artaphernes 
satrap  of  Sardis,  and  Otan£s  general  of  the  forces  on  the  coast  in  place  of 
Megabazus.  The  new  general  dealt  very  severely  with  various  towns 
near  the  Propontis,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  evaded  their  duty  in  the 
late  Scythian  expedition,  and  had  even  harassed  the  army  of  Darius  in 
its  retreat.  He  took  Byzantium  and  Chalkgdon,  as  well  as  Antandrus 
in  the  Troad,  and  Lamponium.  With  the  aid  of  a  fleet  from  Lesbos,  he 
achieved  a  new  conquest — the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  at  that  time 
occupied  by  a  Pelasgic  population,  seemingly  without  any  Greek  in- 
habitants at  all l. 

At  the  time  when  Darius  quitted  Sardis  on  his  return  to  Susa,  carrying 
with  him  the  Milesian  Histiaeus,  he  left  Artaphernes  his  brother  as  satrap 
of  Sardis,  invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  Western  Asia  Minor. 
The  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast,  comprehended  under  his  satrapy,  appear 
to  have  been  chiefly  governed  by  native  despots  in  each  ;  and  Mildtus 
especially,  in  the  absence  of  Histiaeus,  was  ruled  by  his  son-in-law  Aris- 
tagoras.  That  city  was  now  in  the  height  of  power  and  prosperity — in 
every  respect  the  leading  city  of  Ionia.  The  return  of  Darius  to  Susa 
may  be  placed  seemingly  between  512  and  510  B.C.,  from  which  time 
forward  the  state  of  things  above  described  continued,  without  disturbance, 
for  about  ten  years — '  a  respite  from  suffering ',  to  use  the  significant 
phrase  of  the  historian. 

It  was  about  the  year  506  b.c.  that  the  exiled  Athenian  despot  Hippias, 
after  having  been  repelled  from  Sparta  by  the  unanimous  refusal  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  allies  to  take  part  in  his  cause,  presented  himself  from 
Sigeium  as  a  petitioner  to  Artaphernes  at  Sardis.  He  now  doubtless 
found  the  benefit  of  the  alliance  which  he  had  formed  for  his  daughter 
with  the  despot  iEantides  of  Lampsakus,  whose  favour  with  Darius  would 
stand  him  in  good  stead.  He  made  pressing  representations  to  the  satrap, 
with  a  view  of  procuring  restoration  to  Athens,  on  condition  of  holding 
it  under  Persian  dominion  ;  and  Artaphernes  was  prepared,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  aid  him  in  this  design.  So  thoroughly  had  he  resolved 
on  espousing  actively  the  cause  of  Hippias,  that  when  the  Athenians 
despatched  envoys  to  Sardis,  to  set  forth  the  case  of  the  city  against  its 
exiled  pretender,  he  returned  to  them  an  answer  not  merely  of  denial,  but 
of  menace — bidding  them  receive  Hippias  back  again,  if  they  looked  for 
safety.  Such  a  reply  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  so  it  was 
construed  at  Athens.  It  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  satrap  was  even  then 
revolving  in  his  mind  an  expedition  against  Attica,  in  conjunction  with 
Hippias  ;  but  fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  other  projects  and  neces- 
sities intervened  to  postpone  for  several  years  the  execution  of  the 
scheme. 

1  The  annexation  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  ought  them  in  494  (cf.  Meyer,  Forschungen,  i.,  pp.  13-15). 

perhaps  to  be  dated  back  to  th<>  time  of  the  Pcisis-  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  Athenian  democracy 

tratids.     If  the  natives  were  not  expelled  till  502,  transferred  the  credit  for  that  conquest  from  the 

*•  might  expect   to  hear  of  Darius  reinstating  tyrants  to  the  popular  hero  Miltiades. — Ed. 
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Of  these  new  projects,  the  first  was  that  of  conquering  the  island  of 
Naxos.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  Hippias,  the  instigation  arose  from 
Naxian  exiles — a  rich  oligarchy  which  had  been  expelled  by  a  rising  of 
the  people.  This  island,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  was  as  yet 
independent  of  the  Persians1.  It  was  wealthy,  prosperous,  possessing  a 
large  population  both  of  freemen  and  slaves,  and  defended  as  well  by 
armed  ships  as  by  a  force  of  8,000  heavy-armed  infantry.  The  exiles 
applied  for  aid  to  Aristagoras,  who  saw  that  he  could  turn  them  into  instru- 
ments of  his  own  policy,  provided  he  could  induce  Artaphernes  to  embark 
in  the  project  along  with  him — his  own  force  not  being  adequate  by  itself. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  Sardis,  and  laid  his  project  before  the  satrap, 
intimating  that  as  soon  as  the  exiles  should  land  with  a  powerful  support, 
Naxos  would  be  reduced  with  little  trouble  :  that  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  Paros,  Andros,  Tdnos,  and  the  other  Cyclades,  could  not  long  hold  out 
after  the  conquest  of  Naxos,  nor  even  the  large  and  valuable  island  of 
Euboea.  He  himself  engaged,  if  a  fleet  of  100  ships  were  granted  to  him, 
to  accomplish  all  these  conquests  for  the  Great  King,  and  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  the  armament  besides.  Artaphernds  entertained  the  propo- 
sition with  eagerness,  and  promised  him  in  the  ensuing  spring  200  ships 
instead  of  100.  Messengers  despatched  to  Susa  having  brought  back 
the  ready  consent  of  Darius,  a  large  armament  was  forthwith  equipped 
under  the  command  of  the  Persian  Megabates,  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Aristagoras — composed  both  of  Persians  and  of  all  the  tributaries 
near  the  coast. 

With  this  force  Aristagoras  and  the  Naxian  exiles  set  sail  from  Miletus, 
giving  out  that  they  were  going  to  the  Hellespont :  on  reaching  Chios, 
they  waited  in  its  western  harbour  of  Kaukasa  for  a  fair  wind  to  carry 
them  straight  across  to  Naxos.  But  a  warning,  opportunely  transmitted, 
was  turned  by  the  Naxians  to  the  best  account.  They  carried  in  their 
property,  laid  up  stores,  and  made  every  preparation  for  a  siege,  so  that 
when  the  fleet  arrived,  it  was  met  by  a  stout  resistance,  remained  on  the 
island  for  four  months  in  prosecution  of  an  unavailing  siege,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  without  accomplishing  anything  beyond  the  erection  of 
a  fort,  as  lodgment  for  the  Naxian  exiles. 

Aristagoras  now  put  into  effect  the  scheme  of  revolting  from  Persia,  and  it 
so  happened  that  there  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  moment  a  messenger  from 
his  father-in-law  Histiaeus,  who  was  detained  at  the  court  of  Susa,  secretly 
instigating  him  to  this  very  resolution.  Not  knowing  whom  to  trust 
with  this  dangerous  message,  Histiaeus  had  caused  the  head  of  a  faithful 
slave  to  be  shaved — branded  upon  it  the  words  necessary — and  then 
despatched  him,  so  soon  as  his  hair  had  grown,  to  Miletus,  with  a  verbal 
intimation  to  Aristagoras  that  his  head  was  to  be  again  shaved  and  ex- 
amined. Histiaeus  sought  to  provoke  this  perilous  rising,  simply  as  a 
means  of  procuring  his  own  release  from  Susa,  and  in  the  calculation  that 
Darius  would  send  him  down  to  the  coast  to  re-establish  order.  Arista- 
goras convened  his  principal  partisans  at  Miletus,  and  laid  before  them 
the  formidable  project  of  revolt.  All  of  them  approved  it*  with  one 
remarkable  exception — the  historian  Hekataeus  of  MilStus,  who  opposed 

1  Herodot.,  v.  31.  Plutarch  says  that  Lygdamis,  confidence  in  the  statements  of  that  treatise  as  to 

established   as  despot  at   Naxos  by   Peisistratus  the  many  despots  expelled  by  Sparta  ;  we  neither 

(Herodot.,  i.  64),  was  expelled  from  this  post  by  the  know  the  source  from  whence  Plutarch  borrowed 

Lacedaemonians   (De  Herodot.   Malignitat.,  c.   21,  them,  nor  any  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 

p.   859).     I   confess   that   I   do  not  place  much  them. 
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it  as  altogether  ruinous,  and  contended  that  the  power  of  Darius  was 
too  vast  to  leave  them  any  prospect  of  success.  When  he  found  direct 
opposition  fruitless,  he  next  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  at  once  seizing 
the  large  treasures  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  revolt.  By  this  means  alone  (he  said) 
could  the  Milesians,  too  feeble  to  carry  on  the  contest  with  their  own 
force  alone,  hope  to  become  masters  at  sea — while,  if  they  did  not  take 
these  treasures,  the  victorious  enemy  assuredly  would.  Neither  of  these 
recommendatious,  both  of  them  indicating  sagacity  and  foresight  in  the 
proposer,  was  listened  to.  Probably  the  seizure  of  the  treasures — 
though  highly  useful  for  the  impending  struggle,  and  though  in  the  end 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  Hekataeus  anticipated — would 
have  been  insupportable  to  the  pious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  would 
thus  have  proved  more  injurious  than  beneficial. 

Aristagoras  and  his  friends  resolved  forthwith  to  revolt.  Their  first 
step  was  to  conciliate  popular  favour  throughout  Asiatic  Greece  by  putting 
down  the  despots  in  all  the  various  cities — the  instruments  not  less  than 
the  supports  of  Persian  ascendancy,  as  Histiaeus  had  well  argued  at  the 
bridge  of  the  Danube.  The  opportunity  was  favourable  for  striking 
this  blow  at  once  oh  a  considerable  scale.  For  the  fleet,  recently  employed 
at  Naxos,  had  not  yet  dispersed,  but  was  still  assembled  at  My  us,  with 
many  of  the  despots  present  at  the  head  of  their  ships.  Accordingly 
Iatragoras  was  despatched  from  MilStus,  at  once  to  seize  as  many  of 
them  as  he  could,  and  to  stir  up  the  soldiers  to  revolt.  This  decisive 
proceeding  was  the  first  manifesto  against  Darius.  Iatragoras  was  suc- 
cessful :  the  fleet  went  along  with  him,  and  many  of  the  despots  fell  into 
his  hands — among  them  Histiaeus  (a  second  person  so  named)  of  Ter- 
mera,  Oliatus  of  Mylasa  (both  Karians),  K66s  of  Mitylen6,  and  Arista- 
goras (also  a  second  person  so  named)  of  Kyme\  At  the  same  time  the 
Milesian  Aristagoras  himself,  while  he  formally  proclaimed  revolt  against 
Darius,  and  invited  the  Milesians  to  follow  him,  laid  down  his  own 
authority,  and  affected  to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Throughout  most  of  the  towns  of  Asiatic  Greece,  insular  and 
continental,  a  similar  revolution  was  brought  about ;  the  despots  were 
expelled,  and  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  were  thus  warmly  interested  in 
the  revolt.  Such  of  these  despots  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aristagoras 
were  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  their  former  subjects,  by  whom  they 
were  for  the  most  part  quietly  dismissed,  and  we  shall  find  them  hereafter 
active  auxiliaries  to  the  Persians.  To  this  treatment  the  only  exception 
mentioned  is  K6es,  who  was  stoned  to  death  by  tjie  Mitylenaeans1. 

1  The  story  of  the  siege  of  Naxos  and  the  causes  four    months'    siege.     Their    resistance    in    490 

of  the  revolt  given  by  Herodotus  is  open  to  several  against  an  armament  probably  not  much  greater 

objections.  collapsed  entirely. 

1.  The  prospect  of  Aristagoras  aggrandizing  his  4.  Histiasus  could  not  reasonably  expect  to 
own  power  by  the  conquest  of  Naxos  was  too  stir  up  a  revolt  by  a  single  message  of  a  summary 
slight  to  be  worth  calculating  upon.     The  experi-  character. 

ence  of    Histiaeus'  dispossession  at  Myrkinus  ought  5.  The    success    of    Aristagoras    in    spreading 

to  have  dispelled  any  illusions  which  Aristagoras  revolt  throughout  the  west  of  Asia  Minor  cannot 

cherished  on  this  point.  be   explained   on    the   supposition    that    he   was 

2.  The  conduct  of   Megabates   in  warning   the  pursuing  a  purely  selfish  policy. 

Naxians,   and  thus  wrecking  the  expedition  out  The  general  course  of  Herodotus'  narrative  rather 

of   pure  ill-will  against  Aristagoras,   is  not  even  points  to  some  such  development,  as  follows  : 

plausible.     Megabates  would  have  courted  disgrace  1.  The  rising  had  been  concerted  long  before- 

by  such  an  action.  hand.     For  (a)  it  is  known  that  a  general  desire 

3.  If  the  Naxians  had  received  no  warning  until  for  revolt  had  boeo  in  existence  so  far  back  as 
the  expedition  was  under  way  they  could  hardly  312  JHerodot.,  iv.  137).  (6)  The  occupation  of 
have  fortified  and  provisioned  their   town  for  a  Myrkinus  by  ilistia-us  points  to  some  scheme  of 
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By  these  first  successful  steps  the  Ionic  revolt  was  made  to  assume  an 
extensive  and  formidable  character,  much  more  so,  probably,  than  the 
prudent  Hekataeus  had  anticipated  as  practicable.  The  naval  force  of 
the  Persians  in  the  iEgean  was  at  once  taken  away  from  them,  and  passed 
to  their  opponents,  who  were  thus  completely  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
would,  in  fact,  have  remained  so,  if  a  second  naval  force  had  not  been 
brought  up  against  them  from  Phenicia — a  proceeding  never  before 
resorted  to,  and  perhaps  at  that  time  not  looked  for. 

Having  exhorted  all  the  revolted  towns  to  name  their  generals  and  to 
put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence,  Aristagoras  crossed  the  JEge&n  to 
obtain  assistance  from  Sparta,  then  under  the  government  of  King  Kleo- 
menes,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  '  holding  in  his  hand  a  brazen 
tablet,  wherein  was  engraved  the  circuit  of  the  entire  earth,  with  the 
whole  sea  and  all  the  rivers '.  Probably  this  was  the  first  map  or  plan 
which  had  ever  been  seen  at  Sparta,  and  so  profound  was  the  impression 
which  it  made,  that  it  was  remembered  there  even  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus1. Having  emphatically  entreated  the  Spartans  to  step  forth  in 
aid  of  their  Ionic  brethren,  now  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  free- 
dom, he  proceeded  to  describe  the  wealth  and  abundance  (gold,  silver, 
brass,  vestments,  cattle  and  slaves),  together  with  the  ineffective  weapons 
and  warfare,  of  the  Asiatics.  Such  enemies  as  the  latter  (he  said)  could 
be  at  once  put  down,  and  their  wealth  appropriated,  by  military  training 
such  as  that  of  the  Spartans — whose  long  spear,  brazen  helmet  and  breast- 
plate, and  ample  shield,  enabled  them  to  despise  the  bow,  the  short 
javelin,  the  light  wicker  target,  the  turban  and  trowsers,  of  a  Persian. 
He  concluded  by  magnifying  especially  the  vast  treasures  at  Susa — 
'  Instead  of  fighting  your  neighbours  (he  concluded),  Argeians,  Arcadians, 
and  Messenians,  from  whom  you  get  hard  blows  and  small  reward,  why 
do  you  not  make  yourselves  rulers  of  all  Asia,  a  prize  not  less  easy  than 
lucrative  ?'  KleomenSs  replied  to  these  seductive  instigations  by  desir- 
ing him  to  come  for  an  answer  on  the  third  day.  When  that  day  arrived, 
he  put  to  him  the  simple  question,  how  far  it  was  from  Susa  to  the  sea  ? 
To  which  Aristagoras  answered  with  more  frankness  than  dexterity,  that 


creating  a  bulwark  for  the  Greeks  against   the  who,  no  doubt,  now  felt  themselves  prepared  to 

Persian  advance,      (c)  The  message  of  Histiaeus  imitate  Athens,   and   take  the  government  into 

can  hardly  have  been  anything  but  a  final  signal  their   own   hands,    keenly   resented    the   Persian 

for  the  execution  of  a  pre-arranged  plan,     (d)  The  system  of  ruling  by  means  of  local  despots.     It  is 

ease  with  which   the  an ti- tyrannical  revolutions  noticeable    that    Darius    subsequently    did    not 

were  effected  shows  that  the  train  had  been  laid  reinstate  the  tyrants  \cf.  Grundy,  Great  Persian 

in  most  of  the  Greek  cities.  War,  pp.  79-91). 

2.  The  Naxian  expedition  provided  the  chief  The  Ionian  revolt  thus  appears  as  a  patriotic  and 
of  the  conspiracy  with  a  large  Ionian  armament  well-conceived  movement.  If  Herodotus  represents 
(the  Persian  contingent  being  an  unsolicited  and  it  for  the  most  part  (though  not  consistently)  in 
no  doubt  unwelcome  reinforcement).  .  A  long  an  odious  light,  this  may  be  due  to  the  sources  he 
delay  before  Naxos  gave  Aristagoras  time  to  used.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  (1)  Heka- 
prepare  his  armament  for  the  moment  of  striking —  taeus,  who  thought  the  rising  was  doomed  from 
'  bellum  habere  quam  gerere  malebat '.  It  is  very  the  first,  and  was  constantly  overruled  in  the 
tempting  to  conjecture  that  warning  was  sent  to  councils  of  war ;  (2)  a  Samian  tradition,  which 
Naxos,  not  by  Megabates,  but  by  Aristagoras,  would  naturally  seek  to  condone  the  sorry 
or  at  least  that  Aristagoras  used  Megabates  for  behaviour  of  its  countrymen  by  representing  the 
his  tool,  and  that  the  word  was  given  some  time  whole  revolt  as  a  sorry  business,  and  would  in  no 
beforehand.  case  speak  well  of  its  rival  Miletus  ;  (3)  the  opinion 

3.  The  underlying  motive  for  the  revolt  must  of  Perikles'  circle  at  Athens,  which  had  little 
have  been  generally  prevalent.  The  mere  desire  sympathy  with  the  Ionians,  and  found  it  expedient 
for  independence  may  count  for  much,  and  the  to  depreciate  the  military  capacity  of  the  subject 
westward  advance  of  Darius,  with  the  menace  of  dependencies  in  the  fifth  century. — Ed. 

the  /Egean  Sea  being  turned  into  a  Persian  lake,  l  The  earliest  map  of  which  mention  is  made 

may  have  alarmed  those  cities  whose  trade  inter-  was  prepared  by  Anaximander  in  Ionia,  apparently 

course  with   Greece   proper   and   the  West   was  not  long  before  this  period :  see  Strabo,  i.,  p.  7 ; 

considerable.     But  the  prompt  deposition  of  the  Agathemerus,  1,  c.  1  ;  Diogen.  Laert.,  ii.  x. 
tyrants  in  all  the  cities  indicates  that  the  Ionians, 
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it  was  a  three  months'  journey  ;  and  he  was  proceeding  to  enlarge  upon 
the  facilities  of  the  road  when  Kleomenes  interrupted  him — '  Quit  Sparta 
before  sunset,  Milesian  stranger  :  you  are  no  friend  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
if  you  want  to  carry  them  a  three  months'  journey  from  the  sea  \  In 
spite  of  this  peremptory  mandate,  Aristagoras  tried  a  last  resource. 
Taking  in  his  hand  the  bough  of  supplication,  he  again  went  to  the  house 
of  Kleomenes,  who  was  sitting  with  his  daughter  Gorgo,  a  girl  of  eight 
years  old.  He  requested  KleomenSs  to  send  away  the  child,  but  this 
was  refused,  and  he  was  desired  to  proceed  ;  upon  which  he  began  to 
offer  to  the  Spartan  king  a  bribe  for  compliance,  bidding  continually 
higher  and  higher  from  ten  talents  up  to  fifty.  At  length  the  little 
girl  suddenly  exclaimed,  'Father,  the  stranger  will  corrupt  you,  if  you 
do  not  at  once  go  away '.  The  exclamation  so  struck  KleomenSs, 
that  he  broke  up  the  interview,  and  Aristagoras  forthwith  quitted 
Sparta1. 

Doubtless  Herodotus  heard  the  account  of  this  interview  from  Lace- 
daemonian informants.  Yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
any  such  suggestions  were  really  made,  or  any  such  hopes  held  out,  as 
those  which  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  Aristagoras — suggestions  and 
hopes  which  might  well  be  conceived  in  450-440  B.C.,  after  a  generation 
of  victories  over  the  Persians,  but  which  have  no  pertinence  in  the  year 
499  b.c.  Down  even  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  name  of  the  Medes 
was  a  terror  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  are  highly  and  justly  ex- 
tolled as  the  first  who  dared  to  look  them  in  the  face.  Aristagoras  may 
very  probably  have  represented  that  the  Spartans  were  more  than  a 
match  for  Persians  in  the  field  ;  but  even  thus  much  would  have  been 
considered,  in  502  B.C.,  rather  as  the  sanguine  hope  of  a  petitioner  than 
as  the  estimate  of  a  sober  looker-on. 

The  Milesian  chief  had  made  application  to  Sparta,  as  the  presiding 
power  of  Hellas — a  character  which  we  thus  find  more  and  more  recog- 
nised and  passing  into  the  habitual  feeling  of  the  Greeks.  Fifty  years 
previously  to  this,  the  Spartans  had  been  flattered  by  the  circumstance 
that  Croesus  singled  them  out  from  all  other  Greeks  to  invite  as  allies  : 
now,  they  accepted  such  priority  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Rejected  at  Sparta,  Aristagoras  proceeded  to  Athens,  now  decidedly 
the  second  power  in  Greece.  Here  he  found  an  easier  task,  not  only  as 
it  was  the  metropolis  (or  mother-city)  of  Asiatic  Ionia,  but  also  as  it  had 
already  incurred  the  pronounced  hostility  of  the  Persian  satrap,  and  might 
look  to  be  attacked  as  soon  as  the  project  came  to  suit  his  convenience, 
under  the  instigation  of  Hippias :  whereas  the  Spartans  had  not  only  no 
kindred  with  Ionia,  beyond  that  of  common  Hellenism,  but  were  in  no 
hostile  relations  with  Persia,  and  would  have  been  provoking  a  new 
enemy  by  meddling  in  the  Asiatic  war.  The  promises  and  representations 
of  Aristagoras  were  accordingly  received  with  great  favour  by  the 
Athenians,  who,  over  and  above  the  claims  of  sympathy,  had  a  powerful 
interest  in  sustaining  the  Ionic  revolt  as  an  indirect  protection  to  them- 
selves— and  to  whom  the  abstraction  of  the  Ionic  fleet  from  the  Persians 
afforded  a  conspicuous  and  important  relief.     The  Athenians  at  once 

1  We  may  remark,  both  in   this  instance  and  to  trial  and  punishment  by  the  ephors  in  case  of 

.at  all   the  life  and  lime  of  Kleomenes,  misbehaviour  (Herodot.,  vi.  82).     We  shall  here- 

th  >t  th<-  Spartan  king  has  the  active  management  after  find  the  ephors  gradually  taking  into  their 

and  direction  of  foreign  affairs — subject,  however,  own  hands,  more  and  more,  the  actual  management. 
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resolved  to  send  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships,  under  Melanthius,  as  an  aid  to 
the  revolted  Ionians — ships  which  are  designated  by  Herodotus,  '  the 
beginning  of  the  mischiefs  between  Greeks  and  barbarians  ' — as  the 
ships  in  which  Paris  crossed  the  JEgesm  had  before  been  called  in  the  Iliad 
of  Homer.  Herodotus  farther  remarks  that  it  seems  easier  to  deceive 
many  men  together  than  one — since  Aristagoras,  after  having  failed 
with  Kleomenes,  thus  imposed  upon  the  30,000  citizens  of  Athens.  But 
on  this  remark  two  comments  suggest  themselves.  First,  the  circum- 
stances of  Athens  and  Sparta  were  not  the  same  in  regard  to  the  Ionic 
quarrel — an  observation  which  Herodotus  himself  had  made  a  little  while 
before  :  the  Athenians  had  a  material  interest  in  the  quarrel,  political  as 
well  as  sympathetic,  while  the  Spartans  had  none.  Secondly,  the  ultimate 
result  of  their  interference,  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  though 
purchased  by  severe  intermediate  hardship,  was  one  eminently  gainful 
and  glorifying,  not  less  to  Athens  than  to  Greece. 

When  Aristagoras  returned,  he  seems  to  have  found  the  Persians 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Miletus.  The  twenty  Athenian  ships  soon  crossed 
the  ^Egean,  and  found  there  five  Eretrian  ships  which  had  also  come  to 
the  succour  of  the  Ionians,  the  Eretrians  generously  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  repay  assistance  formerly  rendered  to  them  by  the  Milesians  in 
their  ancient  war  with  Chalkis.  On  the  arrival  of  these  allies,  Arista- 
goras organized  an  expedition  from  Ephesus  up  to  Sardis,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Charopinus.  The  ships  were  left  at  Kordssus, 
a  mountain  and  seaport  five  miles  from  Ephesus,  while  tjtie  troops  marched 
up  under  Ephesian  guides,  first  along  the  river  Kayster,  next  across  the 
mountain  range  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis.  Artaphernds  had  not  troops 
enough  to  do  more  than  hold  the  strong  citadel,  so  that  the  assailants 
possessed  themselves  of  the  town  without  opposition.  But  he  immediately 
recalled  his  force  near  Mildtus1,  and  summoned  Persians  and  Lydians 
from  all  the  neighbouring  districts,  thus  becoming  more  than  a  match  for 
Charopinus,  who  found  himself,  moreover,  obliged  to  evacuate  Sardis 
owing  to  an  accidental  conflagration.  Most  of  the  houses  in  that  city 
were  built  in  great  part  with  reeds  or  straw,  and  all  of  them  had  thatched 
roofs.  Hence  it  happened  that  a  spark  touching  one  of  them  set  the 
whole  city  in  flame.  Obliged  to  abandon  their  dwellings  by  this  accident, 
the  population  of  the  town  congregated  in  the  market-place — and  as 
reinforcements  were  hourly  crowding  in,  the  position  of  the  Ionians  and 
Athenians  became  precarious.  They  evacuated  the  town,  took  up  a 
position  on  Mount  Tmolus,  and  when  night  came,  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  sea-coast.  The  troops  of  Artaphernes  pursued,  overtook 
them  near  Ephesus,  and  defeated  them.  Eualkides,  the  Eretrian  general, 
perished  in  the  action,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  troops. 
After  this  unsuccessful  commencement,  the  Athenians  betook  themselves 
to  their  vessels  and  sailed  home,  in  spite  of  pressing  instances  on  the  part 
of  Aristagoras  to  induce  them  to  stay.  They  took  no  farther  part  in  the 
struggle2  ;  a  retirement  at  once  so  sudden  and  so  complete,  that  they 
must  probably  have  experienced  some  glaring  desertion  on  the  part  of 

1  Char6n  of  Lampsakus,  and  Lysanias  in  his  fusedly,   so    that    we    cannot    make    much    out 

history  of  Eretria,  seem  to  have  mentioned  this  of  it. 

first  siege  of  Miletus,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  ■  Herodot.,  v.  102, 103.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that 

raised    in    consequence    of     the     expedition    to  Char6n  of  Lampsakus  made  no  mention  of  this 

Sardis  :     see    Plutarch,    De    Herodot.     Malignii.,  defeat  of  the  united  Athenian  and  Ionian  force  : 

p.  861,  though   the  citation  is  given   there  con-  see  Plutarch,  De  Herodot.  Malignii.,  ut  sup. 
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their  Asiatic  allies,  similar  to  that  which  brought  so  much  danger  upon 
the  Spartan  general  Derkyllidas,  in  396  B.C.1 

The  burning  of  a  place  so  important  as  Sardis,  however,  including  the 
temples  of  the  local  goddess  KybSbe,  which  perished  with  the  remaining 
buildings,  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  both  sides — encouraging  the 
revolters,  as  well  as  incensing  the  Persians.  Aristagoras  despatched  ships 
along  the  coast,  northward  as  far  as  Byzantium,  and  southward  as  far  as 
Cyprus.  The  Greek  cities  near  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis  were 
induced,  either  by  force  or  by  inclination,  to  take  part  with  him  :  the 
Karians  embraced  his  cause  warmly  ;  even  the  Kaunians,  who  had 
not  declared  themselves  before,  joined  him  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
capture  of  Sardis  ;  while  the  Greeks  in  Cyprus,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  town  of  Amathus,  at  once  renounced  the  authority  of  Darius,  and 
prepared  for  a  strenuous  contest2.  Onesilus  of  Salamis,  the  most  con- 
siderable city  in  the  island,  finding  the  population  willing,  but  his  brother, 
the  despot  Gorgus,  reluctant,  shut  the  latter  out  of  the  gates,  took  the 
command  of  the  united  forces  of  Salamis  and  the  other  revolting  cities, 
and  laid  siege  to  Amathus.  These  towns  of  Cyprus  were  then,  and  seem 
always  afterwards  to  have  continued,  under  the  government  of  despots  ; 
who,  however,  unlike  the  despots  in  Ionia  generally,  took  part  along 
with  their  subjects  in  the  revolt  against  Persia3. 

The  rebellion  had  now  assumed  a  character  so  serious,  that  the  Persians 
were  compelled  to  put  forth  their  strongest  efforts  to  subdue  it.  From 
the  number  of  different  nations  comprised  in  their  empire,  they  were 
enabled  to  make  use  of  the  antipathies  of  one  against  the  other,  and  the 
old  adverse  feeling  of  Phenicians  against  Greeks  was  now  found  extremely 
serviceable.  The  Phenician  fleet  was  employed  to  transport  into  Cyprus 
the  Persian  general  Artybius  with  a  Kilikian  and  Egyptian  army ;  while 
the  force  under  Artaphernes  at  Sardis  was  so  strengthened  as  to  enable 
him  to  act  at  once  against  all  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Propontis 
to  the  Triopian  promontory.  On  the  other  side,  the  common  danger 
had  for  the  moment  brought  the  Ionians  into  a  state  of  union  foreign  to 
their  usual  habit ;  so  that  we  hear  now,  for  the  first  and  the  last  time,  of 
a  tolerably  efficient  Pan-Ionic  authority. 

Apprised  of  the  coming  of  Artybius  with  the  Phenician  fleet,  Onesilus 
and  his  Cyprian  supporters  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Ionic  fleet,  which 
arrived  shortly  after  the  disembarkation  of  the  Persian  force  in  the  island. 
Onesilus  offered  to  the  Ionians  their  choice,  whether  they  would  fight 
the  Phenicians  at  sea  or  the  Persians  on  land.  Their  natural  determina- 
tion was  in  favour  of  the  sea-fight,  and  they  engaged  with  a  degree  of 

1  Further  motives  for  the  retirement  of  Athens  patriotic  party  once  more  into  power  (see  note  on 

from  the  conflict  have  been  suggested.  p.  133). — Ed. 

1.  The  war  against  JEgina,  which  (according  to  -  This  revolt  may  be  brought  into  connection 
Herodotus)  was  at  its  height  in  491,  may  have  with  a  victory  of  the  Ionian  over  the  Phenician 
reached  an  acute  stage  in  498.  The  absence  of  an  fleet  off  the  Pamphylian  coast  (mentioned  in 
Athenian  squadron  in  Ionia  gave  the  JEginetans  Plutarch,  De  Herod.  Malign.,  ch.  xxiv.).  Such  a 
an  opportunity  for  an  attack  in  force  (but  see  ch.  iv.,  battle  would  explain  the  inactivity  of  the  Phenician 
app.  ii.).  ships  till  497  (Grundy,  op.  cit.,  p.  99  ctseq.). — Ed. 

2.  The  medizing  party  at  Athens  may  have  gained  3  Herodot.,  v.  103,  104,  108.  Compare  the  pro- 
the  upper  hand  after  the  retreat  from  Sardis.  This  ceedings  in  Cyprus  against  Artaxerxes  Mnftmon, 
faction  had  gained  a  temporary  ascendancy  in  507,  under  the  energetic  Evagoras  of  Salamis  (Diodor., 
and  again  in  496  carried  the  election  of  Hipparchus  xiv.  98  ;  xv.  2),  about  386  b.c  ;  most  of  the  petty 
(presumably  a  kinsman  of  the  tyrant)  to  the  princes  of  the  island  became  for  the  time  his 
archonsbip  (Dion.  Hal.,  Antiq.  Rom.,  vi.  1).  It  subjects,  but  in  351  b.c  there  were  nine  of  them 
is  likely  enough  that  the  government  was  in  its  independent  (Diodor.,  xvi.  42),  and  seemingly  quite 
hands  from  408  till  493,  when  the  fall  of  Miletus  as  many  at  the  time  when  Alexander  besieged 
and  the  imminence  of   an  invasion    brought  the  Tyre  (Acrian,  ii.  20,  8). 
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courage  and  unanimity  which  procured  for  them  a  brilliant  victory  ;  the 
Samians  being  especially  distinguished.  But  the  combat  on  land,  carried 
on  at  the  same  time,  took  a  different  turn. 

The  personal  bravery  of  the  Cypriots  was  rendered  useless  by  treachery 
in  their  own  ranks.  Stesenor,  despot  of  Kurium,  deserted  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle,  and  even  the  scythed  chariots  of  Salamis  followed  his  ex- 
ample ;  while  the  brave  Onesilus,  thus  weakened,  perished  in  the  total 
rout  of  his  army.  No  farther  hopes  now  remaining  for  the  revolters, 
the  victorious  Ionian  fleet  returned  home.  Salamis  relapsed  under  the 
sway  of  its  former  despot  Gorgus,  while  the  remaining  cities  in  Cyprus 
were  successively  besieged  and  taken  ;  not  without  a  resolute  defence, 
however,  since  Soli  alone  held  out  five  months. 

Meanwhile  the  principal  force  of  Darius  having  been  assembled  at 
Sardis,  Daurises,  Hymeas,  and  other  generals  who  had  married  daughters 
of  the  Great  King,  distributed  their  efforts  against  different  parts  of  the 
western  coast.  DaurisSs  attacked  the  towns  near  the  Hellespont — 
Abydus,  PerkotS,  Lampsakus,  and  Paesus — which  made  little  resistance. 
He  was  then  ordered  southward  into  Karia,  while  Hymeas,  who  with 
another  division  had  taken  Kios  on  the  Propontis,  marched  down  to  the 
Hellespont  and  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Troad  as  well  as  of  the 
iEolic  Greeks  in  the  region  of  Ida.  Artaphernes  and  Otanes  attacked 
the  Ionic  and  iEolic  towns  on  the  coast — the  former  taking  Klazomenae, 
the  latter  Kymd. 

There  remained  Karia,  which,  with  Miletus  in  its  neighbourhood,  offered 
a  determined  resistance  to  Daurises.  Forewarned  of  his  approach,  the 
Karians  assembled  at  a  spot  called  the  White  Pillars,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Maeander  and  Marsyas.  Victory,  after  a  sharp  contest, 
declared  in  favour  of  Daurises,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  superior 
numbers.  Two  thousand  Persians,  and  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
Karians,  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  battle.  The  Karian  fugitives, 
re -united  after  the  fight  in  the  grove  of  Zeus  Stratius  near  Labranda, 
were  deliberating  whether  they  should  now  submit  to  the  Persians  or 
emigrate  for  ever,  when  the  appearance  of  a  Milesian  reinforcement 
restored  their  courage.  A  second  battle  was  fought,  and  a  second  time 
they  were  defeated,  the  loss  on  this  occasion  falling  chiefly  on  the  Milesians. 
The  victorious  Persians  now  proceeded  to  assault  the  Karian  cities,  but 
Herakleides  of  Mylasa  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them  with  so  much  skill 
and  good  fortune,  that  their  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  Daurises 
with  other  Persian  generals  perished.  This  successful  effort,  following 
upon  two  severe  defeats,  does  honour  to  the  constancy  of  the  Karians, 
upon  whom  Greek  proverbs  generally  fasten  a  mean  reputation.  It 
saved  for  the  time  the  Karian  towns,  which  the  Persians  did  not  succeed 
in  reducing  until  after  the  capture  of  Miletus. 

On  land,  the  revolters  were  thus  everywhere  worsted,  though  at  sea 
the  Ionians  still  remained  masters.  But  the  unwarlike  Aristagoras  began 
to  despair  of  success.  Assembling  his  chief  advisers,  he  represented  to 
them  the  unpromising  state  of  affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  some 
place  of  refuge,  in  case  they  were  expelled  from  Miletus.  He  then  put  the 
question  to  them,  whether  the  island  of  Sardinia,  or  Myrkinus  in  Thrace 
near  the  Strymon  (which  Histiaeus  had  begun  some  time  before  to  fortify), 
appeared  to  them  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.     Among  the  persons 
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consulted  was  Hekataeus  the  historian,  who  approved  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  scheme,  but  suggested  the  erection  of  a  fortified  post  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Leros,  a  Milesian  colony,  wherein  a  temporary 
retirement  might  be  sought,  should  it  prove  impossible  to  hold  Miletus, 
but  which  permitted  an  easy  return  to  that  city,  so  soon  as  opportunity 
offered1.  Emigration  to  Myrkinus,  as  proposed  by  Aristagoras,  presented 
no  hope  of  refuge  at  all ;  since  the  Persians,  if  they  regained  their  authority 
in  Asia  Minor,  would  not  fail  again  to  extend  it  to  the  Strymon2.  Never- 
theless, the  consultation  ended  by  adopting  this  scheme,  since  probably 
no  Ionians  could  endure  the  immeasurable  distance  of  Sardinia  as  a  new 
home.  Aristagoras  set  sail  for  Myrkinus,  taking  with  him  all  who  chose 
to  bear  him  company.  But  he  perished  not  long  after  landing,  together 
with  nearly  all  his  company,  in  the  siege  of  a  neighbouring  Thracian 
town.  Though  making  profession  to  lay  down  his  supreme  authority 
at  the  commencement  of  the  revolt,  he  had  still  contrived  to  retain  it 
in  great  measure  ;  and  on  departing  for  Myrkinus,  he  devolved  it  on 
Pythagoras,  a  citizen  in  high  esteem.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Milesians  paid  little  obedience  to  his  successor,  and  made  their  govern- 
ment from  this  period  popular  in  reality  as  well  as  in  profession. 

Not  long  after  his  departure,  another  despot — Histiaeus  of  Miletus, 
his  father-in-law  and  jointly  with  him  the  fomenter  of  the  revolt — pre- 
sented himself  at  the  gates  of  Miletus  for  admission.  The  outbreak  of 
the  revolt  had  enabled  him,  as  he  had  calculated,  to  procure  leave  of 
departure  from  Darius.  That  prince  had  been  thrown  into  violent 
indignation  by  the  attack  and  burning  of  Sardis,  and  by  the  general  revolt 
of  Ionia,  headed  by  the  Milesian  Aristagoras,  but  carried  into  effect  by 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  Athenians.  'The  Athenians  (exclaimed 
Darius) — who  are  they  ?'  On  receiving  the  answer,  he  asked  for  his 
bow,  placed  an  arrow  on  the  string,  and  shot  as  high  as  he  could  towards 
the  heavens,  saying  —  '  Grant  me,  Zeus,  to  revenge  myself  on  the 
Athenians '.  He  at  the  same  time  desired  an  attendant  to  remind  him 
thrice  every  day  at  dinner — '  Master,  remember  the  Athenians  ':  for  as 
to  the  Ionians,  he  felt  assured  that  their  hour  of  retribution  would  come 
speedily  and  easily  enough3. 

At  first  Darius  had  been  inclined  to  ascribe  the  movement  in  Ionia 
to  the  secret  instigation  of  Histiaeus.  But  the  latter  found  means  to 
satisfy  him,  and  even  to  make  out  that  no  such  mischief  would  have  occurred, 
if  he  (Histiaeus)  had  been  at  Miletus  instead  of  being  detained  at  Susa. 
By  such  assurances  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  went  down  to  Sardis, 
promising  to  return  as  soon  as  he  should  have  accomplished  them.  But 
on  reaching  Sardis  he  found  the  satrap  Artaphern6s  better  informed  than 
the   Great   King   at   Susa.     Accordingly   Histiaeus   took   to   flight,   went 

1  Herodotus  has  perhaps  mistaken  the  occasion  only  passage  across  the  Strymon,  might  have  been 

on  which   Hekataeus  gave  this  advice.      In  496  held  with  a  small  force  almost  indefinitely.    The 

such  a  proposal  would  have  been  a  ridiculous  half-  idea  of  Histiaeus  and  Aristagoras  may  have  been 

measure.     If    the    contest    really    was    hopeless,  from  the  very  first  to  find  a  barrier  against  Persia's 

emigration  to  Myrkinus,  or  elsewhere  away  from  westward  advance. — Ed. 

Asia,  could  alone  have  safeguarded  the  Ionians  ;  3  Herodot.,    v.    103 :    *fi  Zev,    Uy*v4<rQal   /hoc 

if  there  remained  any  prospect  of  holding  the  sea  '\(h\vaiov<;     riaaoHai.     Compare      the     Thracian 

and  of  recovering  the  mainland,  the  evacuation  of  practice    of    communicating    with    the    gods    by 

Miletus  would  have  been  a  gratuitous  sacrifice.  shooting  arrows  high  up  into  the  air  (Herodot., 

Hekataeus'  advice  would  suit  much  better  some  iv.  94).     [Herodotus  here  seems  to  be  using  an 

crisis  of  party  quarrel  within  the  walls  of  Miletus  Attic  version,  composed,  perhaps,  after  the  battle 

(c/.  Macan,  Herodotus,  i.,  p.  267). — Ed.  of      Marathon,      '  ad      inajorem      Athcniensium 

*  The    territory  of  Myrkinus,  commanding  the  gloriam '. — Ed.] 
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down  to  the  coast,  .and  from  thence  passed  over  to  Chios.  Here  he  found 
himself  seized  on  the  opposite  count  as  the  confidant  of  Darius  and  the 
enemy  of  Ionia.  He  was  released,  however,  on  proclaiming  himself  not 
merely  a  fugitive  escaping  from  Persian  custody,  but  also  as  the  prime 
author  of  the  Ionic  revolt :  and  he  farther  added  that  Darius  had  con- 
templated the  translation  of  the  Ionian  population  to  Phenicia,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Phenician  population  to  Ionia — to  prevent  which  translation 
he  (Histiaeus)  had  instigated  the  revolt.  This  allegation,  though  nothing 
better  than  a  pure  fabrication,  obtained  for  him  the  goodwill  of  the  Chians, 
who  carried  him  back  to  Miletus  :  but  before  he  departed,  he  despatched 
to  Sardis  some  letters,  addressed  to  distinguished  Persians,  framed  as 
if  he  were  already  in  established  intrigue  with  them  for  revolting  against 
Darius,  and  intended  to  invite  them  to  actual  revolt.  His  messenger 
betrayed  him,  and  carried  his  letters  straight  to  Artaphernds.  The 
satrap  desired  that  these  letters  might  be  delivered  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  but  that  the  answers  sent  to  Histiaeus  might 
be  handed  to  himself.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  answers,  that  Arta- 
phernds  was  induced  to  seize  and  put  to  death  several  of  the  Persians 
around  him  :  but  Histiaeus  was  disappointed  in  his  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  revolt  in  the  place. 

On  arriving  at  Miletus,  Histiaeus  found  Aristagoras  no  longer  present, 
and  the  citizens  altogether  adverse  to  the  return  of  their  old  despot : 
nevertheless,  he  tried  to  force  his  way  by  night  into  the  town,  but  was 
repulsed  and  even  wounded  in  the  thigh.  He  returned  to  Chios,  but  the 
Chians  refused  him  the  aid  of  any  of  their  ships :  he  next  passed  to  Lesbos, 
from  the  inhabitants  of  which  island  he  obtained  eight  triremes,  and 
employed  them  to  occupy  Byzantium1. 

A  vast  Persian  force,  both  military  and  naval,  was  gradually  concen- 
trating itself  near  MilStus,  against  which  city  Artaphern&s  had  deter- 
mined to  direct  his  principal  efforts.  Not  only  the  whole  army  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  also  the  Kilikian  and  Egyptian  troops  fresh  from  the  conquest 
of  Cyprus,  and  even  the  conquered  Cypriots  themselves,  were  brought  up 
as  reinforcements  ;  while  the  entire  Phenician  fleet,  no  less  than  600 
ships  strong,  co-operated  on  the  coast.  To  meet  such  a  land-force  in 
the  field  was  far  beyond  the  strength  of  the  Ionians,  and  the  joint  Pan- 
Ionic  Council  resolved  that  the  Milesians  should  be  left  to  defend  their 
own  fortifications,  while  the  entire  force  of  the  confederate  cities  should 
be  mustered  on  board  the  ships.  At  sea  they  had  as  yet  no  reason  to 
despair,  having  been  victorious  over  the  Phenicians  near  Cyprus,  and 
having  sustained  no  defeat.  The  combined  Ionic  fleet,  including  the 
iEolic  Lesbians,  amounting  in  all  to  the  number  of  353  ships,  was  accord- 
ingly mustered  at  LadS — then  a  little  island  near  Miletus,  but  now  joined 
on  to  the  coast,  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  land  in  the  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander.  Eighty  Milesian  ships  formed  the  right  wing, 
one  hundred  Chian  ships  the  centre,  and  sixty  Samian  ships  the  left 
wing,  while  the  space  between  the  Milesians  and  the  Chians  was  occupied 
by  twelve  ships  from  Pri6n6,  three  from  Myus,  and  seventeen  from  Te6s 

*  The  story  of  Histiaeus'  piracies  deserves  no  was  keeping  his  trust.    His  commission  was  more 

credit.    If  he  had  molested  Ionian  commerce  the  probably  to  keep  the  Bosporus  route  open  for 

confederates  would  certainly  have  sent  a  squadron  the  passage  of  supply-ships,  and  to  ensure   the 

to  stop  the  nuisance.    The  fact  that  he  was  left  fidelity  of  Byzantium    (c/.    Grundy,  op    cit.,  p. 

undisturbed  for  more  than  a  year  proves  that  he  121  tt  seq.). — Ed. 
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— the  space  between  the  Chians  and  Samians  was  filled  by  eight  ships 
from  Erythrae,  three  from  Phokaea,  and  seventy  from  Lesbos. 

The  total  armament  thus  made  up  was  hardly  inferior  in  number  to 
that  which,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  gained  the  battle  of  Salamis  against 
a  far  larger    Persian  fleet  than  the  present.     Moreover,  the  courage    of 
the  Ionians,  on  ship-board,  was  equal  to  that  of  their  contemporaries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  iEgean  ;  while  in  respect  of  disagreement  among  the 
allies,  we  shall  hereafter  find  the  circumstances  preceding  the  battle  of 
Salamis  still  more  menacing  than  those  before  the  coming  battle  of  Lade\ 
The  chances  of  success,  therefore,  were  at  least  equal  between  the  two, 
and,   indeed,   the  anticipations  of  the  Persians  and  Phenicians  on  the 
present  occasion  were  full  of  doubt,  so  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
set  on  foot  express  means  for  disuniting  the  Ionians — it  was  fortunate 
for  the  Greeks  that  Xerx&s  at  Salamis  could  not  be  made  to  conceive  the 
prudence  of  aiming  at  the  same  object.     There  were  now  in  the  Persian 
camp  all  those  various  despots  whom  Aristagoras,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolt,  had  driven  out  of  their  respective  cities.     At  the  instigation 
of  Artaphernes,  each  of  these  men  despatched  secret  communications  to 
their  citizens  in  the  allied  fleet,  endeavouring  to  detach   them  severally 
from  the  general  body,  by  promises  of  gentle  treatment  in  the  event  of 
compliance,  and  by  threats  of  extreme  infliction  from  the  Persians  if  they 
persisted  in  armed  efforts.     Though  these  communications  were  sent  to 
each  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rest,  yet  the  answer  from  all  was  one 
unanimous  negative.     The  confederates   at  Lade   seemed  more    one,   in 
heart   and   spirit,    than   the   Athenians,    Spartans   and   Corinthians  will 
hereafter  prove  to  be  at  Salamis. 

But  there  was  one  grand  difference  which  turned  the  scale — the  superior 
energy  and  ability  of  the  Athenian  leaders  at  Salamis,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  they  were  Athenians — that  is,  in  command  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  contingent  throughout  the  fleet. 

At  Lade\  unfortunately,  this  was  quite  otherwise.  Each  separate  con- 
tingent had  its  own  commander,  but  we  hear  of  no  joint  commander  at 
all.  Nor  were  the  chiefs  who  came  from  the  larger  cities — Milesian, 
Chian,  Samian,  or  Lesbian — men  like  ThemistoklSs,  competent  and 
willing  to  stand  forward  as  self-created  leaders,  and  to  usurp  for  the 
moment,  with  the  general  consent  and  for  the  general  benefit,  a  privilege 
not  intended  for  them.  The  only  man  of  sufficient  energy  and  forwardness 
to  do  this  was  the  Phokaean  Dionysius — unfortunately  the  captain  of 
the  smallest  contingent  of  the  fleet,  and  therefore  enjoying  the  least 
respect.  For  Phokaea,  once  the  daring  explorer  of  the  western  waters, 
had  so  dwindled  down  since  the  Persian  conquest  of  Ionia,  that  she  could 
now  furnish  no  more  than  three  ships. 

The  same  impatience  of  steady  toil  and  discipline,  which  the  Ionians 

displayed  to  their  own  ruin  before  the  battle  of  LadS,  will  be  found  to 

characterize  them  fifty  years  afterwards  as  allies  of  Athens,  as  I  shall 

have  occasion  to  show  when  I  come  to  describe  the  Athenian  empire1. 

From  the  day  on  which  the  Ionians  discarded  Dionysius,  their  camp 

1  While  the  lack  of  union  among  the  Ionians  is  of  the  fleet  during  the  present  revolt  (Herodot., 

clearly  proved  by  their  behaviour  at  Lade,  and  v.  121)  prove  that  they  were  skilful  and  active 

suggests  that  they  committed  a  great  mistake  in  sailors.    The  pungency  of  Herodotus'  satire  on 

refusing  to  undergo  the  discipline  of  Dionysius,  Ionian  effeminacy  goes  far  to  belie  his  own  state* 


the   story  which   Herodotus  relates  about   their        ment,  and  suggests  that  he  was  here  drawing  from 
and  love  of  ease  is  hardly  credible.     The        prejudiced  sources  (see  note  on  p.  ia»). — Ed. 
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became  a  scene  of  disunion  and  mistrust.  Some  of  them  grew  so  reckless 
and  unmanageable,  that  the  better  -portion  despaired  of  maintaining  any 
orderly  battle  ;  and  the  Samians  in  particular  now  repented  that  they 
had  declined  the  secret  offers  made  to  them  by  their  expelled  despot — 
/Eakes,  son  of  Sylosdn.  They  sent  privately  to  renew  the  negotiation, 
received  a  fresh  promise  of  the  same  indulgence,  and  agreed  to  desert 
when  the  occasion  arrived.  On  the  day  of  battle,  when  the  two  fleets 
were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  action,  the  sixty  Samian  ships  all  sailed 
off,  except  eleven,  whose  captains  disdained  such  treachery.  Other 
Ionians  followed  their  example  ;  yet  amidst  the  reciprocal  crimination 
which  Herodotus  had  heard,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  determine  who  was 
most  to  blame,  though  he  names  the  Lesbians  as  among  the  earliest 
deserters.  The  hundred  ships  from  Chios,  constituting  the  centre  of  the 
fleet — each  ship  carrying  forty  chosen  soldiers  fully  armed — formed  a 
brilliant  exception  to  the  rest.  They  fought  with  the  greatest  fidelity 
and  resolution,  inflicting  upon  the  enemy,  and  themselves  sustaining, 
heavy  loss.  Dionysius  the  Phokaean  also  behaved  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  his  previous  language,  and  captured  with  his  three  ships  the  like  num- 
ber* of  Phenicians.  But  such  examples  of  bravery  did  not  compensate 
the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  rest.  The  defeat  of  the  Ionians  at 
LadS  was  complete  as  well  as  irrecoverable.  To  the  faithful  Chians,  the 
loss  was  terrible  both  in  the  battle  and  after  it ;  for  though  some  of  then- 
vessels  escaped  from  the  defeat  safely  to  Chios,  others  were  so  damaged 
as  to  be  obliged  to  run  ashore  close  at  hand  on  the  promontory  of  Mykald, 
where  the  crews  quitted  them,  with  the  intention  of  marching  northward 
through  the  Ephesian  territory  to  the  continent  opposite  their  own  island. 
We  hear  with  astonishment,  that  at  that  critical  moment,  the  Ephesian 
women  were  engaged  in  solemnizing  the  Thesmophoria — a  festival  cele- 
brated at  night,  in  the  open  air,  in  some  uninhabited  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  without  the  presence  of  any  male  person.  As  the  Chian  fugitives 
entered  the  Ephesian  territory  by  night,  their  coming  being  neither  known 
nor  anticipated — it  was  believed  that  they  were  thieves  or  pirates  coming  to 
seize  the  women,  and  under  this  error  they  were  attacked  by  the  Ephesians 
and  slain.  It  would  seem  from  this  incident  that  the  Ephesians  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  Ionic  revolt,  nor  are  they  mentioned  amidst  the  various 
contingents  ;  nor  is  anything  said  either  of  Kolophon,  or  Lebedus,  or  Erse. 

The  Phokaean  Dionysius,  perceiving  that  the  defeat  of  Lad6  was  the 
ruin  of  the  Ionic  cause,  and  that  his  native  city  was  again  doomed  to  Per- 
sian subjection,  did  not  think  it  prudent  even  to  return  home.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  he  set  sail,  not  for  Phokaea,  but  for  the  Phenician  coast, 
at  this  moment  stripped  of  its  protecting  cruisers.  He  seized  several 
Phenician  merchantmen,  out  of  which  considerable  profit  was  obtained  : 
then  setting  sail  for  Sicily,  he  undertook  the  occupation  of  a  privateer 
against  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians,  abstaining  from  injury  towards 
Greeks.  Such  an  employment  seems  then  to  have  been  considered  perfectly 
admissible.  A  considerable  body  of  Samians  also  migrated  to  Sicily,  in- 
dignant at  the  treachery  of  their  admirals  in  the  battle,  and  yet  more 
indignant  at  the  approaching  restoration  of  their  despot  .ZEakds. 

The  victory  of  Lade  enabled  the  Persians  to  attack  MilStus  by  sea  as 
well  as  by  land  ;  they  prosecuted  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour,  by 
undermining   the   walls,   and  by  various  engines   of  attack.     Their  re- 
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sources  in  this  respect  seem  to  have  been  enlarged  since  the  days  of 
Harpagus.  In  no  long  time  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  miserable 
was  the  fate  reserved  to  it.  The  adult  male  population  was  chiefly  slain  ; 
while  such  of  them  as  were  preserved,  together  with  the  women  and 
children,  were  sent  in  a  body  to  Susa  to  await  the  orders  of  Darius,  who 
assigned  to  them  a  residence  at  Ampe\  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tigris.  The  temple  at  Branchidae  was  burnt  and  pillaged,  as  Hekataeus 
had  predicted  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt.  The  large  treasures  therein 
contained  must  have  gone  far  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  Persian  army. 
The  Milesian  territory  is  said  to  have  been  altogether  denuded  of  its 
former  inhabitants — the  Persians  retaining  for  themselves  the  city  with 
the  plain  adjoining  to  it,  and  making  over  the  mountainous  portions  to 
the  Karians  of  Pedasa.  Some  few  of  the  Milesians  found  a  place  among 
the  Samian  emigrants  to  Sicily.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  new  Grecian 
inhabitants  must  have  been  subsequently  admitted  into  MilStus  ;  for 
it  appears  ever  afterwards  as  a  Grecian  town,  though  with  diminished 
power  and  importance. 

The  capture  of  Milfitus,  in  the  sixth  year  from  the  commencement  of 
the  revolt1,  carried  with  it  the  rapid  submission  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
in  Karia2  ;  and  during  the  next  summer — the  Phenician  fleet  having 
wintered  at  Miletus — the  Persian  forces  by  sea  and  land  reconquered  all 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  insular  as  well  as  continental.  Chios,  Lesbos,  and 
Tenedos — the  towns  in  the  Chersonese — Selymbria  and  Perinthus  in 
Thrace — Prokonndsus  and  Artake  in  the  Propontis — all  these  towns  were 
taken  or  sacked  by  the  Persian  and  Phenician  fleet.  The  inhabitants  of 
Byzantium  and  ChalkSdon  fled  for  the  most  part,  without  even  awaiting 
its  arrival,  to  Mesembria;  while  the  Athenian  MiltiadSs  only  escaped 
Persian  captivity  by  a  rapid  flight  from  his  abode  in  the  Chersonese  to 
Athens.  His  pursuers  were,  indeed,  so  close  upon  him,  that  one  of  his 
ships,  with  his  son  Metiochus  on  board,  fell  into  their  hands.  As  Milti- 
adSs  had  been  strenuous  in  urging  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Scythian  expedition,  the  Phenicians  were 
particularly  anxious  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  as  the  most  acceptable 
of  all  Greek  prisoners  to  the  Persian  king,  who,  however,  when  Metiochus 
the  son  of  Miltiades  was  brought  to  Susa,  not  only  did  him  no  harm,  but 
treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and  gave  him  a  Persian  wife  with  a 
comfortable  maintenance. 

Far  otherwise  did  the  Persian  generals  deal  with  the  reconquered  cities 
on  and  near  the  coast.  The  threats  which  had  been  held  out  before  the 
battle  of  LadS  were  realized  to  the  full.  The  most  beautiful  Greek  youths 
and  virgins  were  picked  out,  to  be  distributed  among  the  Persian  grandees 
as  eunuchs  or  inmates  of  the  harems.  The  cities,  with  their  edifices, 
sacred  as  well  as  profane,  were  made  a  prey  to  the  flames  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  islands,  Herodotus  even  tells  us  that  a  line  of  Persians  was 
formed  from  shore  to  shore,  which  swept  each  territory  from  north  to 
south,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  out  of  it.     That  much  of  this  hard 

1  Herodot,  vi.  18.     This  is  almost  the  only  dis-  •  The    entire    disappearance    of    Karia    from 

tinct  chronological  statement  which  we  find  in  Herodotus'    narrative    after    the    campaign    of 

Herodotus    respecting     the     Ionic    revolt.     [For  Pedasa  suggests  that  it  had  already  been  reduced 

detailed  exposition"*  of  chronology,  see  Macan,  of>.  (cf.  Grundy,  ot.  cit.,  p.   135).     This  would  also 

cit.,   p.   v  ;   Grundy,   op.  cit.,  pp.    142-144.      The  explain  how  Artapbernes  came   to  have  such   a 

revolt  as  a  whole  is  now  placed  by  most  authorities  large  army  at  his  disposal. — Ed. 
between  499  and  494.  — Eo.] 
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treatment  is  well  founded,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  it  must  be  ex- 
aggerated as  to  extent  of  depopulation  and  destruction,  for  these  islands 
and  cities  appear  ever  afterwards  as  occupied  by  a  Grecian  population, 
and  even  as  in  a  tolerable,  though  reduced,  condition.  Samos  was  made 
an  exception  to  the  rest,  and  completely  spared  by  the  Persians,  as  a  reward 
to  its  captains  for  setting  the  example  of  desertion  at  the  battle  of  Lade  ; 
while  iEakSs,  the  despot  of  that  island,  was  reinstated  in  his  Government. 

Amidst  the  sufferings  endured  by  so  many  innocent  persons,  of  every 
age  and  of  both  sexes,  the  fate  of  Histiaeus  excites  but  little  sympathy. 
He  was  at  Byzantium  when  he  learnt  the  surrender  of  Miletus  ;  he  then 
thought  it  expedient  to  sail  with  his  Lesbian  vessels  for  Chios,  where 
admittance  was  refused  to  him.  But  the  Chians,  weakened  as  they  had 
been  by  the  late  battle,  were  in  little  condition  to  resist,  so  that  he  defeated 
their  troops  and  despoiled  the  island.  During  the  present  break-up  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  there  were  doubtless  many  who  (like  the  Phokaean 
Dionysius)  did  not  choose  to  return  home  to  an  enslaved  city,  yet  had  no 
fixed  plan  for  a  new  abode.  Of  these  exiles,  a  considerable  number  put 
themselves  under  the  temporary  command  of  Histiaeus,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Thasos1.  While  besieging  that  town,  he  learnt  the  news  that  the 
Phenician  fleet  had  quitted  Miletus  to  attack  the  remaining  Ionic  towns. 
He  therefore  left  his  designs  on  Thasos  unfinished,  in  order  to  go  and  de- 
fend Lesbos.  But  in  this  latter  island  the  dearth  of  provisions  was  such, 
that  he  was  forced  to  cross  over  to  the  continent  to  reap  the  standing  corn, 
around  Atarneus  and  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Mysia  near  the  river  Ka'ikus. 
Here  he  fell  in  with  a  considerable  Persian  force  under  Harpagus — was 
beaten,  compelled  to  flee,  and  taken  prisoner.  On  his  being  carried  to 
Sardis,  Artaphernes  the  satrap  caused  him  to  be  at  once  crucified  :  partly 
no  doubt  from  genuine  hatred,  but  partly  also  under  the  persuasion  that 
if  he  were  sent  up  as  a  prisoner  to  Susa,  he  might  again  become  dan- 
gerous, since  Darius  would  even  now  spare  his  life,  under  an  indelible 
sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube. 
The  head  of  Histiaeus  was  embalmed  and  sent  up  to  Susa,  where  Darius 
caused  it  to  be  honourably  buried,  condemning  this  precipitate  execution 
of  a  man  who  had  once  been  his  preserver. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  capture  of  Miletus  excited  the  strongest 
feeling,  of  mixed  sympathy  and  consternation,  among  the  Athenians. 
In  the  succeeding  year  (so  at  least  we  are  led  to  think,  though  the  date 
cannot  be  positively  determined)  it  was  selected  as  the  subject  of  a  tragedy 
— The  Capture  of  Milieus — by  the  dramatic  poet  Phrynichus  ;  which, 
when  performed,  so  painfully  wrung  the  feelings  of  the  Athenian  audience 
that  they  burst  into  tears  in  the  theatre,  and  the  poet  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  drachmae,  as  '  having  recalled  to  them  their 
own  misfortunes  '2.  The  piece  was  forbidden  to  be  afterwards  acted, 
and  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

1  The  attack  upon  Thasos  looks  like  a  prelimi-  election  of  Thcmistokles  to  the  archonship. 
nary  operation  to  the  conquest  of  Myrkinus  Perhaps  the  latter  was  Phrynichus*  choregus,  and 
(Grundy,  op.  cit.,  p.  139). — Ed.  induced  him   to  write  a   patriotic   play    (Meyer, 

2  The  impeachment  of  Phrynichus  seems  to  Gesch.  d.  AUertums,  in.,  p.  312)  ;  in  476  he  paid  the 
represent  a  desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  costs  for  the  production  of  the  Phanissa,  in  which 
medizing  party  at  Athens  to  hush  up  the  sen-  the  same  poet  glorified  the  battle  of  Salamis 
sational  news  from  Ionia  which  threatened  to  (Plutarch,  Themistokles,  ii.,  §  6).  In  spite  of 
cause  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the  patriots  Phrynichus'  condemnation,  the  war-party  Tufiquired 
(see  note  1  on  p.  126,  and  cf.  the  effect  of  the  and  retained  control  till  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
capture  of  Olynthus  in  348  b.c).     The  year  493  — Ed. 

marks  the  return  of  Miltiades  to  Athens,  and  the 
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CHAPTER  VII  [XXXVI] 

FROM    IONIC    REVOLT   TO    BATTLE    OF   MARATHON 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  indicated  the  point  of  confluence  between  the 
European  and  Asiatic  streams  of  Grecian  history — the  commencement 
of  a  decided  Persian  intention  to  conquer  Attica.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, therefore,  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Persia  come  to  be  in  direct 
relation  one  with  the  other,  ana  capable  of  being  embodied,  much  more 
than  before,  into  one  continuous  narrative. 

The  reconquest  of  Ionia  being  thoroughly  completed,  Artaphern&s 
proceeded  to  organize  the  future  government  of  it,  with  a  degree  of  pru- 
dence and  forethought  not  often  visible  in  Persian  proceedings.  Con- 
voking deputies  from  all  the  different  cities,  he  compelled  them  to  enter 
into  a  permanent  convention  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  disputes, 
so  as  to  prevent  all  employment  of  force  by  any  one  against  the  others. 
Moreover,  he  caused  the  territory  of  each  city  to  be  measured  by  para- 
sangs  (each  parasang  was  equal  to  thirty  stadia,  or  about  three  miles 
and  a  half),  and  arranged  the  assessments  of  tribute  according  to  this 
measurement,  without  any  material  departure,  however,  from  the  sums 
which  had  been  paid  before  the  revolt.  Unfortunately,  Herodotus  is 
unusually  brief  in  his  allusion  to  this  proceeding,  which  it  would  have 
been  highly  interesting  to  be  able  to  comprehend  perfectly.  We  may, 
however,  assume  it  as  certain,  that  both  the  population  and  the  territory 
of  many  among  the  Ionic  cities,  if  not  of  all,  were  materially  altered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  preceding  revolt,  and  still  more  in  consequence  of  the 
cruelties  with  which  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  had  been  accompanied. 
In  regard  to  Miletus,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Persians  retained  for 
themselves  the  city  with  its  circumjacent  plain,  but  gave  the  mountain 
portion  of  the  Milesian  territory  to  the  Karians  of  Pedasa.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  naturally  call  for  fresh  measurement  and  assessment  of 
tribute  ;  and  there  may  have  been  similar  transfers  of  land  elsewhere.  I 
have  already  observed  that  the  statements  which  we  find  in  Herodotus, 
of  utter  depopulation  and  destruction  falling  upon  the  cities,  cannot  be 
credited  in  their  full  extent ;  for  these  cities  are  all  peopled,  and  all  Hellenic, 
afterwards.  New  inhabitants  would  probably  be  admitted  in  many  of 
them,  to  supply  the  loss  sustained  ;  and  such  infusion  of  fresh  blood  would 
strengthen  the  necessity  for  the  organization  introduced  by  Artaphernds, 
in  order  to  determine  clearly  the  obligations  due  from  the  cities  both  to 
the  Persian  Government  and  towards  each  other.  Herodotus  considers 
that  the  arrangement  was  extremely  beneficial  to  the  Ionians,  and  so  it 
must  unquestionably  have  been.  He  farther  adds  that  the  tribute  then 
fixed  remained  unaltered  until  his  own  day — a  statement  requiring  some 
comment,  which  I  reserve  until  the  time  arrives  for  describing  the  con- 
dition of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  after  the  repulse  of  XerxSs  from  Greece 
Proper. 

Meanwhile  the  intentions  of  Darius  for  the  conquest  of  Greece  were  now 
effectively  manifested.  Mardonius,  invested  with  the  supreme  command, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  was  sent  down  in  the  ensuing  spring  for 
the    purpose.     Having  reached   Kilikia  in  the  course  of  the  march,  he 
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himself  got  on  ship-board  and  went  by  sea  to  Ionia,  while  his  army  marched 
across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Hellespont.  His  proceeding  in  Ionia  surprises 
us,  and  seems  to  have  appeared  surprising  as  well  to  Herodotus  himself 
as  to  his  readers.  Mardonius  deposed  the  despots  throughout  the  various 
Greek  cities,  leaving  the  people  of  each  to  govern  themselves,  subject  to 
Persian  dominion  and  tribute.  This  was  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
former  policy  of  Persia,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  a  new  conviction,  doubt- 
less wise  and  well  founded,  which  had  recently  grown  up  among  the 
Persian  leaders,  that  on  the  whole  their  unpopularity  was  aggravated 
more  than  their  strength  was  increased,  by  employing  these  despots  as 
instruments.  The  phenomena  of  the  late  Ionic  revolt  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  teach  such  a  lesson  ;  but  we  shall  not  often  find  the  Persians 
profiting  by  experience,  throughout  the  course  of  this  history. 

Mardonius  did  not  remain  long  in  Ionia,  but  passed  on  with  his  fleet 
to  the  Hellespont,  where  the  land-force  had  already  arrived.  He  trans- 
ported it  across  into  Europe,  and  began  his  march  through  Thrace  ;  all 
of  which  had  already  been  reduced  by  Megabazus,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  participated  in  the  Ionic  revolt.  The  island  of  Thasus  surrendered 
to  the  fleet  without  resistance,  and  the  land-force  was  conveyed  across 
the  Strymon  to  the  Greek  city  of  Akanthus,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Strymonic  Gulf.  From  hence  Mardonius  marched  into  Macedonia,  and 
subdued  a  considerable  portion  of  its  inhabitants — perhaps  some  of  those 
not  comprised  in  the  dominion  of  Amyntas,  since  that  prince  had  before 
submitted  to  Megabazus.  Meanwhile  he  sent  his  fleet  to  double  the 
promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  and  to  join  the  land-force  again  at  the 
Gulf  of  Therma,  with  a  view  of  conquering  as  much  of  Greece  as  he  could, 
and  even  of  prosecuting  the  march  as  far  as  Athens  and  Eretria ;  so  that 
the  expedition  afterwards  accomplished  by  Xerxes  would  have  been  tried 
at  least  by  Mardonius,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  earlier,  had  not  a  terrible 
storm  completely  disabled  the  fleet.  The  sea  near  Athos  was  then,  and 
is  now,  full  of  peril  to  navigators.  One  of  the  hurricanes  so  frequent  in 
its  neighbourhood  overtook  the  Persian  fleet,  destroyed  three  hundred 
ships,  and  drowned  or  cast  ashore  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  men. 
Of  those  who  reached  the  shore,  many  died  of  cold,  or  were  devoured  by 
the  wild  beasts  on  that  inhospitable  tongue  of  land.  This  disaster  checked 
altogether  the  farther  progress  of  Mardonius,  who  also  sustained  consider- 
able loss  with  his  land-army,  and  was  himself  wounded,  in  a  night  attack 
made  upon  him  by  the  tribe  of  Thracians  called  Brygi.  Though  strong 
enough  to  repel  and  avenge  this  attack,  and  to  subdue  the  Brygi,  he  was 
yet  in  no  condition  to  advance  farther.  Both  the  land-force  and  the 
fleet  were  conveyed  back  to  the  Hellespont,  and  from  thence  across  to  Asia. 

The  ill-success  of  Mardonius  seems  to  have  inspired  the  Thasians,  so 
recently  subdued,  with  the  idea  of  revolting.  At  least  their  conduct 
provoked  the  suspicion  of  Darius ;  for  they  made  active  preparations  for 
defence,  both  by  building  war-ships,  and  by  strengthening  their  forti- 
fications. The  Thasians  were  at  this  time  in  great  opulence,  chiefly 
from  gold  and  silver  mines,  both  in  their  island  and  in  their  mainland 
territory  opposite.  The  mines  at  Skapte  Hyle  in  Thrace  yielded  to 
them  an  annual  income  of  eighty  talents  ;  their  total  surplus  revenue — 
after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  government  so  that  the  inhabitants 
were   entirely    untaxed  —  was    two   hundred   talents    (£46,000,    if   Attic 
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talents  ;  more,  if  either  Euboic  or  iEginaean).  With  such  large  means, 
they  were  enabled  soon  to  make  preparations  which  excited  notice  among 
their  neighbours  ;  many  of  whom  were  doubtless  jealous  of  their  pros- 
perity, and  perhaps  inclined  to  dispute  with  them  possession  of  the  profit- 
able mines  of  SkaptS  Hyle\  As  in  other  cases,  so  in  this  :  the  jealousies 
among  subject  neighbours  often  procured  revelations  to  the  superior 
power.  The  proceedings  of  the  Thasians  were  made  known,  and  they 
were  forced  to  raze  their  fortifications  as  well  as  to  surrender  all  their 
ships  to  the  Persians  at  Abdera1. 

Darius  was  only  the  more  eagerly  bent  on  his  project  of  conquering 
Greece.  Hippias  was  at  his  side  to  keep  alive  his  wrath  against  the 
Athenians.  Orders  were  despatched  to  the  maritime  cities  of  his  empire 
to  equip  both  ships  of  war  and  horse-transports  for  a  renewed  attempt. 
His  intentions  were  probably  known  in  Greece  itself  by  this  time,  from  the 
recent  march  of  his  army  to  Macedonia.  Nevertheless,  he  now  thought 
it  advisable  to  send  heralds  round  to  most  of  the  Grecian  cities,  in  order 
to  require  from  each  the  formal  token  of  submission — earth  and  water ; 
and  thus  to  ascertain  what  extent  of  resistance  his  projected  expedition 
was  likely  to  experience.  The  answers  received  were  to  a  high  degree 
favourable.  Many  of  the  continental  Greeks  sent  their  submission,  as 
well  as  all  those  islanders  to  whom  application  was  made.  Among  the 
former  we  are  probably  to  reckon  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  though 
Herodotus  does  not  particularize  them.  Among  the  latter  Naxos,  Euboea, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  are  not  included  ;  but  iEgina,  at  that 
time  the  first  maritime  power  of  Greece,  is  expressly  included. 

Nothing  marks  so  clearly  the  imminent  peril  in  which  the  liberties  of 
Greece  were  now  placed,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Persians  after 
their  reconquest  of  Ionia,  as  this  abasement  on  the  part  of  the  jEginetans, 
whose  commerce  with  the  Asiatic  islands  and  continent  doubtless  im- 
pressed them  strongly  with  the  melancholy  consequences  of  unsuccessful 
resistance  to  the  Great  King.  But  on  the  present  occasion  their  conduct 
was  dictated  as  much  by  antipathy  to  Athens  as  by  fear,  so  that  Greece 
was  thus  threatened  with  the  intrusion  of  the  Persian  arm  as  ally  and 
arbiter  in  her  internal  contests — a  contingency  which,  if  it  had  occurred 
now  in  the  dispute  between  Mgina.  and  Athens,  would  have  led  to  the 
certain  enslavement  of  Greece,  though  when  it  did  occur  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prolonged  struggle  between  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  Greece 
had  become  strong  enough  in  her  own  force  to  endure  it  without  the  loss 
of  substantial  independence. 

Though  a  period  apparently  not  less  than  fourteen  years  (from  about 
506-492  B.C.)  had  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  ,Egina, 
the  state  of  hostility  still  continued  ;  and  we  may  readily  conceive  that 
Hippias,  the  great  instigator  of  Persian  attack  upon  Greece,  would  not 
fail  to  enforce  upon  all  the  enemies  of  Athens  the  prudence  of  seconding, 
or  at  least  of  not  opposing,  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  to  reinstate  him  in 
that  city.  It  was  partly  under  this  feeling,  combined  with  genuine 
alarm,  that  both  Thebes  and  j*Egina  manifested  submissive  dispositions 
towards  the  heralds  of  Darius. 

1  Herodot.,  vi.  46-48.     See  a  similar  case  of  disclosure  arising  from  jealousy  between  Tenedos  and 
Lesbos  (Thukyd.,  iii.  2). 
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Among  these  heralds,  some  had  gone  both  to  Athens  and  to  Sparta, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  demanding  earth  and  water1. 

About  this  fferiod  we  see  the  bonds  drawn  closer  between  Athens  and 
Sparta2.  The  Athenians,  for  the  first  time,  prefer  a  complaint  at  Sparta 
against  the  iEginetans  for  having  given  earth  and  water  to  Darius — accus- 
ing them  of  having  done  this  with  views  of  enmity  to  Athens,  and  in  order 
to  invade  Attica  conjointly  with  the  Persian.  This  they  represented 
'  as  treason  to  Hellas ',  calling  upon  Sparta,  as  head  of  Greece,  to  inter- 
fere. In  consequence  of  their  appeal,  Kleomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  went 
over  to  .ZEgina,  to  take  measures  against  the  authors  of  the  late  proceeding, 
'  for  the  general  benefit  of  Hellas  '. 

The  proceeding  now  before  us  is  of  very  great  importance  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Grecian  history.  It  is  the  first  direct  and  positive  historical 
manifestation  of  Hellas  as  an  aggregate  body,  with  Sparta  as  its  chief, 
and  obligations  of  a  certain  sort  on  the  part  of  its  members,  the  neglect 
or  violation  of  which  constitutes  a  species  of  treason.  I  have  already 
pointed  dut  several  earlier  incidents,  showing  how  the  Greek  political 
mind,  beginning  from  entire  severance  of  states,  became  gradually  pre- 
pared for  this  idea  of  a  permanent  league  with  mutual  obligations  and 
power  of  enforcement  vested  in  a  permanent  chief — an  idea  never  fully 
carried  into  practice,  but  now  distinctly  manifest  and  partially  operative. 
First,  the  great  acquired  power  and  territory  of-  Sparta,  her  military 
training,  her  undisturbed  political  traditions,  create  an  unconscious 
deference  towards  her  such  as  was  not  felt  towards  any  other  State. 
Next,  she  is  seen  (in  the  proceedings  against  Athens  after  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias)  as  summoning  and  conducting  to  war  a  cluster  of  self -obliged 
Peloponnesian  allies,  with  certain  formalities  which  give  to  the  alliance 
an  imposing  permanence  and  solemnity.  Thirdly,  her  position  becomes 
recognised  as  first  power  or  president  of  Greece,  both  by  foreigners  who 
invite  alliance  (Croesus)  or  by  Greeks  who  seek  help,  such  as  the  Plataeans 
against  Thebes  or  the  Ionians  against  Persia.  But  Sparta  has  not  been 
hitherto  found  willing  to  take  on  herself  the  performance  of  this  duty  of 
Protector  general.  She  refused  the  Ionians  and  the  Samian  Maeandrius, 
as  well  as  the  Plataeans,  in  spite  of  their  entreaties  founded  on  common 
Hellenic  lineage  :  the  expedition  which  she  undertook  against  Polykrates 
of  Samos  was  founded  upon  private  motives  for  displeasure,  even  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  :  moreover,  even  if  all  these 
requests  had  been  granted,  she  might  have  seemed  to  be  rather  obeying  a 
generous  sympathy  than  performing  a  duty  incumbent  upon  her  as 
superior.  But  in  the  case  now  before  us,  of  Athens  against  ^Egina,  the 
latter  consideration  stands  distinctly  prominent.  Athens  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cluster  of  Spartan  allies,  nor  does  she  claim  the  compassion  of 
Sparta,  as  defenceless  against  an  overpowering  Grecian  neighbour.  She 
complains  of  a  Pan-Hellenic  obligation  as  having  been  contravened  by 
the  iEginetans  to  her  detriment  and  danger,  and  calls  upon  Sparta  to 
enforce  upon  the  delinquents  respect  to  these  obligations.     For  the  first 

1  The  outrages  which  Herodotus  alleges  to  have  revolt,  and  had  launched  the  expedition  of  492 

been  committed  against  these  envoys  at  Sparta  specially  against  them  (c/.  Macan,  Herodotus,  ii., 

and  Athens  are  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  fiction  pp.  98-101). — Ed. 

of  the  later  fifth  century,  when  the  Persians  were  a  This  friendship   may  have  dated   from  the 

held  in  contempt  by  the  Greeks.     Moreover,  the  patriotic  reaction  at  Athens  in  493  (see  note  to 

visit  of  a  Persian  envoy  at  Athens  in  401  accords  p  133).  and  have  ripened  into  a  defensive  alliance, 

ill  with    the  version   that  Darius  had  declared  -  -Ed. 
'  war  to  the  knife  '  upon  them  during  the  Ionian 
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time  in  Grecian  history  such  a  call  is  made  ;  for  the  first  time  in  Grecian 
history,  it  is  effectively  answered.  We  may  well  doubt  whether  it  would 
have  been  thus  answered — considering  the  tardy,  unimpressible,  and 
home-keeping  character  of  the  Spartans,  with  their  general  insensibility 
to  distant  dangers  —  if  the  adventure  of  the  Persian  herald  had  not 
occurred  to  gall  their  pride  beyond  endurance — to  drive  them  into  un- 
pardonable hostility  with  the  Great  King — and  to  cast  them  into  the  same 
boat  with  Athens  for  keeping  off  an  enemy  who  threatened  the  common 
liberties  of  Hellas. 

From  this  time,  then,  we  may  consider  that  there  exists  a  recognised 
political  union  of  Greece  against  the  Persian  —  or  at  least  something 
as  near  to  a  political  union  as  Grecian  temper  will  permit — with  Sparta 
as  its  head  for  the  present.  To  such  a  pre-eminence  of  Sparta,  Grecian 
history  had  been  gradually  tending.  But  the  final  event  which  placed 
it  beyond  dispute,  and  which  humbled  for  the  time  her  ancient  and  only 
rival — Argos — is  now  to  be  noticed. 

It  was  about  three  or  four  years  before  the  arrival  of  these  Persian 
heralds  in  Greece,  and  nearly  at  the  time  when  Miletus  was  besieged  by 
the  Persian  generals,  that  a  war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  Argos1 — 
on  what  grounds  Herodotus  does  not  inform  us.  KleomenSs,  encouraged 
by  a  promise  of  the  oracle  that  he  should  take  Argos,  led  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Erasinus,  the  border  river  of  the  Argeian  terri- 
tory. But  the  sacrifices,  without  which  no  river  could  be  crossed,  were  so 
unfavourable,  that  he  altered  his  course,  extorted  some  vessels  from 
iEgina  and  Sikyon,  and  carried  his  troops  by  sea  to  Nauplia,  the  seaport 
belonging  to  Argos,  and  to  the  territory  of  Tiryns.  The  Argeians  having 
marched  their  forces  down  to  resist  him,  the  two  armies  joined  battle  at 
Sepeia  near  Tiryns.  Kleomenes,  by  a  piece  of  simplicity  on  the  part  of 
his  enemies  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  credit  in  Herodotus,  was  enabled 
to  attack  them  unprepared,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  For  the 
Argeians  (the  historian  states)  were  so  afraid  of  being  over-reached  by 
stratagem,  in  the  post  which  their  army  occupied  over  against  the  enemy, 

1  That  which  marks  the  siege  of  Miletus,  and  Against    this    we    may    urge :    (i)    Pausanias' 

the  defeat  of  the  Argeians  by  Kleomenes,  as  con-  version    clearly    rests  on   a   prejudiced    account 

temporaneous,    or    nearly    so,    is — the    common  which  seeks  to  emphasize  the  folly  of  preferring 

oracular  dictum  delivered  in  reference  to  both  :  Kleomenes  as  king  to  Dorieus.      By  placing  his 

in    the  same  prophecy   of   the  Pythia,  one  half  Argive  campaign  and  its  atrocities  '  immediately 

alludes  to  the  sufferings  of  Miletus,  the  other  half  after  his  accession ',  Spartan  tradition  threw  the 

to  those  of  Argos  (Herodot.,  vi.  19-77).  disastrous  effect  of  this  preference  into  stronger 

I  consider  this  evidence  of  date  to  be  better  light.     Hence    the    chronology    may    have    been 

than   the  statement  of  Pausanias.     That  author  adapted  to  give  point  to  a  local  Spartan  version, 

places  the  enterprise  against  Argos  immediately  (2)  The  Argives  may  have  been  attracted  by  the 

(avTiKa. — Paus.,   iii.   4,   1)   after   the  accession   of  prospect  of  high  pay,  as  when  they  aided  Athens 

Kleomenes,  who,  as  he  was  king  when  Maeandrius  during  the  Peloponncsian  war.     (3)  Sparta's  policy 

came  from  Samos  (Herodot.,  iii.  148),  must  have  shows    many*  signs    of    hesitation    between    519 

come  to  the  throne  not  later  than  518  or  517  b.c  and  495.    The  surrender  of  Platapa  to  Athens  in 

This  would  be  thirty-seven  years  prior  to  480  b.c,  519  (sec  note  on  p.  82),  the  lukewarm  prosecution 

a    date    much    too    early    for    the   war    between  of  the  campaign  against  Athens  in  507,  and  the 

Kleomenes  and  the  Argeians,  as  we  may  see  by  desertion  of    the  Boeotian  allies,  the  rejection  of 

Herodotus  (vii.  149).  the  proposals  of  Masandrius  and  Aristagoras  (515 

[An  early  date  for  this  campaign  has  lately  been  and  499),  almost  require  an  impending   '  Argive 

advocated  by  Mr.   J.  Wells   {Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,  peril'    to   account   for   them.     (4)   An   oracle   so 

*9*>5.  Pt-   •'•»  PP-  I9.V*97)-     The  chief  arguments  obscure  as  to  require  a  fiction  to  explain  it  is  for 

advanced   are   (1)    the   statement   of   Pausanias ;  that  very  reason  unlikely  to  be  a  later  forgery. 

(2)  the  presence  of  ifioo  Argive  volunteers  in  the  Moreover,  the  fart  that  the  oracle  gave  a  wrong 

wars  of  itigina  and  Athens  about  487  b.c  ;  (3)  the  forecast     (a     hard-won     Argive    victory)     seems 

expansion    of    Sparta    beyond    the    Pcloponnese,  decisive  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.     Again,  it  is 

319-509  b.c,  which  could  hardly  have  occurred  unlikely  that  the  oracle  was  delivered  530-520  : 

until  Argos  had  been  crippled  ;  (4)  the  suspicious  about  this  period  Miletus  stood  on  specially  good 

character  of  the  T*-lesilla  story,  which   suggests  terms  with  Persia,  and  to  forecast  its  destruction 

that  the  oracle  on  which  it  was  based  was  a  later  would    have    constituted    a    gratuitous    act    of 

fabrication.  prophecy.— Ed.] 
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that  they  listened  for  the  commands  proclaimed  aloud  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian herald,  and  performed  with  their  own  army  the  same  order  which 
they  thus  heard  given.     This  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Kleomenes,  who 
communicated  private  notice  to  his  soldiers,  that  when  the  herald  pro- 
claimed orders  to  go  to  dinner,  they  should  not  obey,  but  immediately 
stand  to  their  arms.     We  are  to  presume  that  the  Argeian  camp  was 
sufficiently  near  to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  enable  them  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  herald — yet  not  within  sight,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground.     Accordingly,  so  soon  as  the  Argeians  heard  the  herald  in  the 
enemy's  camp  proclaim  the  word  to  go  to  dinner,  they  went  to  dinner 
themselves.     In  this  disorderly  condition  they  were  attacked  and  over- 
thrown by  the  Spartans.     Many  of  them  perished  in  the  field,  while  the 
fugitives  took  refuge  in  a  thick  grove  consecrated  to  their  eponymous 
hero  Argus.     Kleomenes,  having  enclosed  them  therein,  yet  thinking  it 
safer  to  employ  deceit  rather  than  force,  ascertained  from  deserters  the 
names  of  the  chief  Argeians  thus  shut  up,  and  then  invited  them  out 
successively  by  means  of  a  herald — pretending  that  he  had  received  their 
ransom,  and  that  they  were  released.     As  fast  as  each  man  came  out,  he 
was  put  to  death  ;  the  fate  of  these  unhappy  sufferers  being  concealed 
from  their  comrades  within  the  grove  by  the  thickness  of  the  foliage, 
until  someone  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  tree  detected  and  proclaimed  the 
destruction  going  on — after  about  fifty  of  the  victims  had  perished.  Un- 
able to  entice  any  more  of  the  Argeians  from  their  consecrated  refuge, 
which  they  still  vainly  hoped  would  protect    them,   Kleomenes  set  fire 
to  the  grove  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.     The  persons  within  it  appear 
to  have  been  destroyed  either  by  fire  or  by  sword.     Not  less  than  six 
thousand  citizens,   the  flower  and  strength  of  Argos,   perished  in    this 
disastrous  battle  and  retreat.     So  completely  was  the   city  prostrated, 
that  Kleomen&s  might  easily  have  taken  it,  had  he  chosen  to  march  thither 
forthwith  and  attack  it  with  vigour.     If  we  are  to  believe  later  historians 
whom  Pausanias,   Polyaenus,  and   Plutarch  have  copied,  he  did  march 
thither  and  attack  it,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  valour  of  the  Argeian 
women,  who,  in  the  dearth  of  warriors  occasioned  by  the  recent  defeat, 
took  arms  along  with  the  slaves,  headed  by  the  poetess  Telesilla,  and 
gallantly  defended  the  walls1.     This  is  probably  a  myth,  generated  by 
a  desire  to  embody  in  detail  the  dictum  of  the  oracle  a  little  before,  about 
'  the  female  conquering  the  male  ' 2.     We  are  compelled  by  the  distinct 
statement  of  Herodotus  to  affirm  that  Kleomenes  never  did  attack  it. 
Immediately  after  the  burning  of  the  sacred  grove  of  Argos,  he  dismissed 
the  bulk  of  his  army  to  Sparta,  retaining  only  one  thousand  choice  troops 
with  whom  he  marched  up  to  the  Heraeum,  or  great  temple  of  Here,  be- 
tween Argos  and  Mykenae,  to  offer  sacrifice.     The  priest  in  attendance 
forbade  him  to  enter,  saying  that  no  stranger  was  allowed  to  offer  sacri- 
fice in  the  temple.     But  Kleomenes  had  once  already  forced  his  way  into 
the  sanctuary  of  Athene  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  in  spite  of  the  priestess 
and  her  interdict — and  he  now  acted  still  more  brutally  towards  the  Argeian 
priest,  for  he  directed  his  helots  to  drag  him  from  the  altar  and  scourge 

1  Pausan.,  ii.  20,  7 ;  Polyaen.,  viii.  33  ;  Plutarch,  If  this  prophecy  can  be  said  to  have  any  distinct 
De  Virtut.  Mulier.,  p.  245  ;  Suidas,  v.  TeAeViAAtt.            meaning,  it  probably  refers  to  Herfc,  as  protectress 

2  Herodot.,  vi.  77  :  of  Argos,  repulsing  the  Spartans. 
'AAA'  orav  tj  drjAeta  rw  apatva  pi  Kij<ra<ra. 

'EfeAdoT?,  icai  kvSos  ip  'Apyct'ourii'  dpTjrai,  etc. 
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him.      Having  offered   sacrifice,  Kleomenes  returned  with  his  remaining 
force  to  Sparta. 

But  the  army  whom  he  had  sent  home  returned  with  a  full  persuasion 
that  Argos  might  easily  have  been  taken  —  that  the  king  alone  was  to 
blame  for  having  missed  the  opportunity.  As  soon  as  he  himself  returned, 
his  enemies  (perhaps  his  colleague  Demaratus)  brought  him  to  trial  before 
the  ephors  on  a  charge  of  having  been  bribed,  against  which  he  defended 
himself  as  follows.  He  had  invaded  the  hostile  territory  on  the  faith  of 
an  assurance  from  the  oracle  that  he  should  take  Argos  ;  but  so  soon  as  he 
had  burnt  down  the  sacred  grove  of  the  hero  Argus  (without  knowing 
to  whom  it  belonged),  he  became  at  once  sensible  that  this  was  all  that 
the  god  meant  by  taking  Argos,  and  therefore  that  the  divine  promise 
had  been  fully  realized.  Accordingly,  he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty 
to  commence  any  fresh  attack,  until  he  had  ascertained  whether  the  gods 
would  approve  it  and  would  grant  him  success.  It  was  with  this  view 
that  he  sacrificed  in  the  Heraeum.  There,  though  his  sacrifice  was  favour- 
able, he  observed  that  the  flame  kindled  on  the  altar  flashed  back  from 
the  bosom  of  the  statue  of  H6r6,  and  not  from  her  head.  If  the  flame 
had  flashed  from  her  head,  he  would  have  known  at  once  that  the  gods 
intended  him  to  take  the  city  by  storm  ;  but  the  flash  from  her  bosom 
plainly  indicated  that  the  topmost  success  was  out  of  his  reach,  and  that 
he  had  already  reaped  all  the  glories  which  they  intended  for  him.  We 
may  see  that  Herodotus,  though  he  refrains  from  criticizing  this  story, 
suspects  it  to  be  a  fabrication.  Not  so  the  Spartan  ephors.  To  them  it 
appeared  not  less  true  as  a  story  than  triumphant  as  a  defence,  ensuring 
to  Kleomenes  an  honourable  acquittal1. 

Though  this  Spartan  king  lost  the  opportunity  of  taking  Argos,  his 
victories  already  gained  had  inflicted  upon  her  a  blow  such  as  she  did  not 
recover  for  a  generation,  putting  her  for  a  time  out  of  all  condition  to 
dispute  the  primacy  of  Greece  with  Lacedaemon.  Both  in  legend  and  in 
earliest  history,  Argos  stands  forth  as  the  first  power  in  Greece,  with 
legendary  claims  to  headship,  and  decidedly  above  Lacedaemon,  who 
gradually  usurps  from  her,  first  the  reality  of  superior  power,  next  the 
recognition  of  pre-eminence — and  is  now,  at  the  period  which  we  have 
reached,  taking  upon  herself  both  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  a  presiding 
State  over  a  body  of  allies  who  are  bound  both  to  her  and  to  each  other. 
Her  title  to  this  honour  however,  was  never  admitted  at  Argos,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  war  just  described  grew  in  some  way  or  other  out 
of  the  increasing  presidential  power  which  circumstances  were  tending 
to  throw  into  her  hands.  Now  the  complete  temporary  prostration  of 
Argos  was  one  essential  condition  to  the  quiet  acquisition  of  this  power 
by  Sparta.  Occurring  as  it  did  two  or  three  years  before  the  above- 
recounted  adventure  of  the  heralds,  it  removed  the  only  rival  at  that  time 
both  willing  and  able  to  compete  with  Sparta — a  rival  who  might  well 
have  prevented  any  effective  union  under  another  chief,  though  she  could 
no  longer  have  secured  any  Pan-Hellenic  ascendency  for  herself — a   rival 

1  The  real  motive  of  Kleomenes  in  retreating  This  attitude  manifests  itself  time  after  time 
after  his  victory  should  rather  be  sought  in  the  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  (between  420  and 
standing  policy  of  Sparta  with  regard  to  Argos.  415).  It  is  rare  to  find  one  Hellenic  city  compass- 
In  spite  of  constant  enmities  Sparta  seems  always  ing  the  complete  ruin  of  another,  and  Kleomenes, 
to  have  treated  her  '  elder  sister '  with  marked  by  sacking  Argos,  would  have  shocked  Greek 
forbearance,  and  to  have  desired  nothing  more  sentiment,  and  won  the  applause  of  none  but  a 
than  to  render  her  unable  to  do  active  damage.  few  extremists  in  his  country. — Ed. 
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who  would  have  seconded  ^Egina  in  her  submission  to  the  Persians,  and 
would  thus  have  lamed  incurably  the  defensive  force  of  Greece.  The 
ships  which  Kleomenes  had  obtained  from  the  iEginetans  as  well  as  from 
the  Sikyonians,  against  their  own  will,  for  landing  his  troops  at  Nauplia, 
brought  upon  both  these  cities  the  enmity  of  Argos,  which  the  Siky- 
onians compromised  by  paying  a  sum  of  money,  while  the  ^Eginetans 
refused  to  do  so.  The  circumstances  of  the  Kleomenic  war  had  thus  the 
effect  not  only  of  enfeebling  Argos,  but  of  alienating  her  from  her  natural 
allies  and  supporters,  and  clearing  the  ground  for  undisputed  Spartan 
primacy. 

Returning  now  to  the  complaint  preferred  by  Athens  to  the  Spartans 
against  the  traitorous  submission  of  ^Egina  to  Darius,  we  find  that  King 
Kleomenes  passed  immediately  over  to  that  island  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiry  and  punishment.  He  was  proceeding  to  seize  and  carry  away 
as  prisoners  several  of  the  leading  ^Eginetans,  when  some  among  them 
opposed  to  him  a  menacing  resistance,  telling  him  that  he  came  without 
any  regular  warrant  from  Sparta  and  under  the  influence  of  Athenian 
bribes — that  in  order  to  carry  authority,  both  the  Spartan  kings  ought 
to  come  together.  It  was  not  of  their  own  accord  that  the  jEginetans 
ventured  to  adopt  so  dangerous  a  course.  Demaratus,  the  colleague  of 
Kleomenes  in  the  junior  or  Prokleid  line  of  kings,  had  suggested  to  them 
the  step  and  promised  to  carry  them  through  it  safely.  Dissension 
between  the  two  co-ordinate  kings  was  no  new  phenomenon  at  Sparta. 
But  in  the  case  of  Demaratus  and  Kleomenes,  it  had  broken  out  some 
years  previously  on  the  occasion  of  the  march  against  Attica.  Hence 
Demaratus,  hating  his  colleague  more  than  ever,  entered  into  the  present 
intrigue  with  the  ^Eginetans  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  frustrating 
his  intervention.  He  succeeded,  so  that  KleomenSs  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Sparta,  not  without  unequivocal  menace  against  Krius  and 
the  other  iEginetans  who  had  repelled  him,  and  not  without  a  thorough 
determination  to  depose  Demaratus. 

It  appears  that  suspicions  had  always  attached  to  the  legitimacy  of 
Demaratus's  birth.  His  reputed  father,  Aristo,  having  had  no  offspring 
by  two  successive  wives,  at  last  became  enamoured  of  the  wife  of  his 
friend  Agetus — a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty — and  entrapped  him  into 
an  agreement,  whereby  each  solemnly  bound  himself  to  surrender  any- 
thing belonging  to  him  which  the  other  might  ask  for.  That  which 
Agetus  asked  from  Aristo  was  at  once  given.  In  return,  the  latter  de- 
manded to  have  the  wife  of  Ag£tus  ;  nevertheless,  the  oath  was  peremptory, 
and  he  was  forced  to  comply.  The  birth  of  Demaratus  took  place  so 
soon  after  this  change  of  husbands,  that  when  it  was  first  made  known 
to  Aristo,  as  he  sat  upon  a  bench  along  with  the  ephors,  he  counted  on 
his  fingers  the  number  of  months  since  his  marriage,  and  exclaimed  with 
an  oath — '  The  child  cannot  be  mine.'  He  soon,  however,  retracted  his 
opinion,  and  acknowledged  the  child,  who  grew  up  without  any  question 
being  publicly  raised  as  to  his  birth,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne.  But  the  original  words  of  Aristo  had  never  been  forgotten,  and 
private  suspicions  were  still  cherished  that  Demaratus  was  really  the  son 
of  his  mother's  first  husband. 

Of  these  suspicions  Kleomenes  now  resolved  to  avail  himself,  exciting 
Leotychidds,  the  next  heir  in  the  Prokleid    line    of    kings,  to  impugn 
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publicly  the  legitimacy  of  Demaratus — engaging  to  second  him  with  all 
his  influence  as  next  in  order  for  the  crown — and  exacting  in  return  a 
promise  that  he  would  support  the  intervention  against  jEgina.  Leo- 
tychides was  animated  not  merely  by  ambition,  but  also  by  private 
enmity  against  Demaratus,  who  had  disappointed  him  of  his  intended 
bride.  He  warmly  entered  into  the  scheme,  arraigned  Demaratus  as  no 
true  Herakleid,  and  produced  evidence  to  prove  the  original  doubts 
expressed  by  Aristo.  A  serious  dispute  was  thus  raised  at  Sparta,  wherein 
Kleomends,  espousing  the  pretensions  of  Leotychides,  recommended  that 
the  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  Demaratus  should  be  decided  by 
reference  to  the  Delphian  oracle.  Through  the  influence  of  a  powerful 
native  of  Delphi,  he  procured  from  the  Pythian  priestess  an  answer  pro- 
nouncing that  Demaratus  was  not  the  son  of  Aristo.  Leotychides  thus 
became  king  of  the  Prokleid  line,  while  Demaratus  descended  into  a 
private  station,  and  was  elected  at  the  ensuing  solemnity  of  the  Gymno- 
paedia  to  an  official  function.  The  new  king,  unable  to  repress  a  burst  of 
triumphant  spite,  sent  an  attendant  to  ask  him  in  the  public  theatre,  how 
he  felt  as  an  officer  after  having  once  been  a  king.  Demaratus  retired 
home  from  the  theatre,  and  at  once  quitted  Sparta  for  Elis,  under  pretence 
of  going  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle. 

Demaratus  was  well  known  to  be  a  high-spirited  and  ambitious  man — 
noted,  among  other  things,  as  the  only  Lacedaemonian  king  down  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus  who  had  ever  gained  a  chariot  victory  at  Olympia. 
Hence  Kleomends  and  Leotychides  became  alarmed  at  the  mischief  which 
he  might  do  them  in  exile.  By  the  law  of  Sparta,  no  Herakleid  was 
allowed  to  establish  his  residence  out  of  the  country,  on  pain  of  death  *. 
Accordingly  they  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  seized  him  in  the  island  of 
Zakynthus.  But  the  Zakynthians  would  not  consent  to  surrender  him, 
so  that  he  passed  unobstructed  into  Asia,  where  he  presented  himself  to 
Darius,  and  was  received  with  abundant  favours  and  presents. 

Meanwhile  Kleomenes,  having  obtained  a  consentient  colleague  in 
Leotychides,  went  with  him  over  to  iEgina,  eager  to  revenge  himself  for 
the  affront  which  had  been  put  upon  him.  To  the  requisition  and  pre- 
sence of  the  two  kings  jointly,  the  iEginetans  did  not  dare  to  oppose  any 
resistance.  Kleomenes  made  choice  of  ten  citizens  eminent  for  wealth, 
station,  and  influence.  Conveying  them  away  to  Athens,  he  deposited 
them  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 

It  was  in  this  state  that  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  generally 
were  found  by  the  Persian  armament  which  landed  at  Marathon,  the 
progress  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  follow.  And  the  events  just 
recounted  were  of  material  importance,  considered  in  their  indirect  bear- 
ing upon  the  success  of  that  armament.  Sparta  had  now,  on  the  invitation 
of  Athens,  assumed  to  herself  for  the  first  time  a  formal  Pan-Hellenic 
primacy,  her  ancient  rival  Argos  being  too  much  broken  to  contest  it- 
her  two  kings,  at  this  juncture  unanimous,  employ  their  presiding  inter- 
ference in  coercing  ^Egina,  and  placing  ^Eginetan  hostages  in  the  hands 
of  Athens.  The  ^Eginetans  would  not  have  been  unwilling  to  purchase 
victory  over  a  neighbour  and  rival  at  the  cost  of  submission  to  Persia, 
and  it  was  the  Spartan  interference  only  which  restrained  them  from 

1  Plutarch,  AgUt  C  ZX  :  Kara  if)  nva  y6ftov  aAAoAaTrrjf  T*Kvov<r&an,  r'ov  6'  awiXdovra  rip  Sira/m^ 
nmAajtitv,    ht    ovk    if    rbv  'HpaxA«tJi)K   •*   yvratirbc         «rrl  fj.trotKi<Tfitf  wpix  irtpov*  awo&vqo-Ktiy  <c«Aev«t. 
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assailing  Athens  conjointly  with  the  Persian  invaders  ;  thus  leaving  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians  free,  and  their  courage  undiminished,  for  the 
coming  trial. 

Meanwhile  a  Persian  force,  brought  together  in  consequence  of  the 
preparation  made  during  the  last  two  years  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
had  assembled  in  the  Ale'ian  plain  of  Kilikia  near  the  sea.  A  fleet  of 
six  hundred  armed  triremes,  together  with  many  transports  both  for 
men  and  horses,  was  brought  hither  for  their  embarkation  :  the  troops 
were  put  on  board  and  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Samos  in  Ionia.  The 
Ionic  and  -fliolic  Greeks  constituted  an  important  part  of  this  armament, 
while  the  Athenian  exile  Hippias  was  on  board  as  guide  and  auxiliary  in 
the  attack  of  Attica.  The  generals  were  Datis,  a  Median — and  Arta- 
phernes,  son  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis  so  named,  and  nephew  of  Darius. 
We  may  remark  that  Datis  is  the  first  person  of  Median  lineage  who  is 
mentioned  as  appointed  to  high  command  after  the  accession  of  Darius, 
which  had  been  preceded  and  marked  by  an  outbreak  of  national  hostility 
between  the  Medes  and  Persians1.  Their  instructions  were,  generally, 
to  reduce  to  subjection  and  tribute  all  such  Greeks  as  had  not  already 
given  earth  and  water.  But  Darius  directed  them  most  particularly  to 
conquer  Eretria  and  Athens,  and  to  bring  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  into 
his  presence. 

The  recent  terrific  storm  near  Mount  Athos  deterred  the  Persians 
from  following  the  example  of  Mardonius,  and  taking  their  course  by 
the  Hellespont  and  Thrace.  It  was  resolved  to  strike  straight  across  the 
iEgean  (the  mode  of  attack  which  intelligent  Greeks  like  Themistokles 
most  feared,  even  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes)  from  Samos  to  Euboea, 
attacking  the  intermediate  islands  in  the  way.  Among  those  islands 
was  Naxos,  which  ten  years  before  had  stood  a  long  siege,  and  repelled 
the  Persian  Megabates  with  the  Milesian  Aristagoras.  It  was  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  Datis  to  efface  this  stain  on  the  Persian  arms  and  to 
take  a  signal  revenge  on  the  Naxians.  Crossing  from  Samos  to  Naxos, 
he  landed  his  army  on  the  island,  which  he  found  an  easier  prize  than  he 
had  expected.  The  terrified  citizens,  abandoning  their  town,  fled  with 
their  families  to  the  highest  summits  of  their  mountains  ;  while  the  Per- 
sians, seizing  as  slaves  a  few  who  had  been  dilatory  in  flight,  burnt  the 
undefended  town  with  its  edifices  sacred  and  profane2. 

From  Naxos  Datis  despatched  his  fleet  round  the  other  Cyclades  islands, 
requiring  from  each,  hostages  for  fidelity  and  a  contingent  to  increase  his 
army.  With  the  sacred  island  of  Delos,  however,  he  dealt  tenderly  and 
respectfully.  The  Delians  had  fled  before  his  approach  to  T£nos,  but 
Datis  sent  a  herald  to  invite  them  back  again,  promised  to  preserve  their 
persons  and  property  inviolate,  and  proclaimed  that  he  had  received 
express  orders  from  the  Great  King  to  reverence  the  island  in  which  Apollo 
and  Artemis  were  born.  His  acts  corresponded  with  this  language  ; 
for  the  fleet  was  not  allowed  to  touch  the  island,  and  he  himself,  landing 
with  only  a  few  attendants,  offered  a  magnificent  sacrifice  at  the  altar. 
As  a  large  portion  of  his  armament  consisted  of  Ionic  Greeks,  such  pro- 
nounced respect  to  the  island  of  Delos  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the 

1  Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  app.  bk.  iii.,  essay  ii.f  had  been  repulsed  from  the  island.  We  find  this 
proves  that  the  revolt  at  the  outset  of  Darius'  reign  statement  in  Plutarch,  De  Malign.  Herodot.,  c.  36, 
was  inspired  by  religious  and  not  by  national  feeling.  p.  869,  among  his  violent  and  unfounded  contra- 
— Ed.  dictions  of  Herodotus. 

2  The  historians  of  Naxos  affirmed  that  Datis 
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desire  of  satisfying  their  religious  feelings  ;  for  in  their  days  of  early 
freedom,  this  island  had  been  the  scene  of  their  solemn  periodical  festivals, 
as  I  have  already  more  than  once  remarked. 

Pursuing  his  course  without  resistance  along  the  islands,  and  demand- 
ing reinforcements  as  well  as  hostages  from  each,  Datis  at  length  touched 
the  southernmost  portion  of  Euboea — the  town  of  Karystus  and  its  terri- 
tory. The  Karystians  at  first  refused  either  to  give  hostages  or  to  furnish 
reinforcements  against  their  friends  and  neighbours.  But  they  were 
speedily  compelled  to  submission  by  the  aggressive  devastation  of  the 
invaders. 

The  destination  of  the  armament  was  no  secret  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Eretria,  among  whom  consternation,  aggravated  by  intestine  differences, 
was  the  reigning  sentiment.  They  made  application  to  Athens  for  aid, 
which  was  readily  afforded  to  them  by  means  of  those  four  thousand 
kleruchs  or  out-citizens  whom  the  Athenians  had  planted  sixteen  years 
before  in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Chalkis.  Notwithstanding  such 
reinforcement,  however,  many  of  them  despaired  of  defending  the  city, 
and  thought  only  of  seeking  shelter  on  the  unassailable  summits  of  the 
island,  as  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  Naxians  had  already  done 
before  them  ;  while  another  party,  treacherously  seeking  their  own  profit 
out  of  the  public  calamity,  lay  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  betraying  the 
city  to  the  Persians.  Though  a  public  resolution  was  taken  to  defend 
the  city,  yet  so  manifest  was  the  absence  of  that  stoutness  of  heart  which 
could  alone  avail  to  save  it,  that  a  leading  Eretrian  named  ^Eschines 
was  not  ashamed  to  forewarn  the  four  thousand  Athenian  allies  of  the 
coming  treason,  and  urge  them  to  save  themselves  before  it  was  too  late. 
They  followed  his  advice  and  passed  over  to  Attica  by  way  of  Oropus  ; 
while  the  Persians  disembarked  their  troops,  and  even  their  horses,  in 
expectation  that  the  Eretrians  would  come  out  and  fight.  As  the 
Eretrians  did  not  come  out,  they  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  city,  and 
for  some  days  met  with  a  brave  resistance,  so  that  the  loss  on  both  sides 
was  considerable.  At  length  two  of  the  leading  citizens  betrayed  Eretria 
to  the  besiegers  ;  its  temples  were  burnt,  and  its  inhabitants  dragged  into 
slavery.  It  is  impossible  to  credit  the  exaggerated  statement  of  Plato, 
which  is  applied  by  him  to  the  Persians  at  Eretria  as  it  had  been  before 
applied  by  Herodotus  to  the  Persians  at  Chios  and  Samos — that  they 
swept  the  territory  clean  of  inhabitants  by  joining  hands  and  forming  a 
line  across  its  whole  breadth1.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
were  carried  away  as  prisoners,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  traitors 
who  betrayed  the  town  were  spared  and  rewarded  by  the  Persians*, 
and  we  see  plainly  that  either  some  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  been  left, 
or  new  settlers  introduced,  when  we  find  the  Eretrians  reckoned  ten 
years  afterwards  among  the  opponents  of  Xerxes. 

After  halting  a  few  days  at  Eretria,  and  depositing  in  the  neighbouring 

1  Plato,  Legg.,  iii.,  p.  698,  and  Menexen.,  c.  10,  tionally  circulated  by  Datis  with  a  view  to  frighten 

p.  240  ;  Diogen.  Laert.,  iii.,  33  ;  Herodot.,  vi.  31  :  the  Athenians.     But  in  the  Mmexenus  the  story 

compare  Strabo,  z.,  p.  446,  who  ascribes  to  Hero-  is  given  as  if  it  were  an  authentic  historical  fact, 

dotus  the  statement  of  Plato  about  the  <raW«wi«  ?  Plutarch,  De  GarrultiaU,  c.  15,  p.  sio.    The 

of  Eretria.     Plato  says  nothing  about  the  betrayal  descendants  of  Gongylus  the  Eretrian,  who  passed 

of  the  city.  over  to  the  Persians  on  this  occasion,  are  found 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  passage  of  the  nearly  a  century  afterwards  in  possession  of  a 

treatise  De  Legibus,    Plato   mentions    this   story  town  and  district   in   Mysia,  which  the  Persian 

(about  the  Persians  having  swept  the  territory  of  king  had  bestowed  upon  their  ancestor.      Hero- 

Eretria  clean  of  its  inhabitants)  with  some  doubt  dotus    does    not    mention    Gongylus    (Xenoph., 

as  to  its  truth,  and  as  if  it  were  a  rumour  inten-  HMen.,  iii.  1,  6). 
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islet  of  iEgilia  the  prisoners  recently  captured,  Datis  re-embarked  his 
army  to  cross  over  to  Attica,  and  landed  in  the  memorable  bay  of  Marathon 
on  the  eastern  coast — the  spot  indicated  by  the  despot  Hippias,  who  now 
landed  along  with  the  Persians,  twenty  years  after  his  expulsion  from  the 
government.  Forty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  made  as  a 
young  man  this  same  passage,  from  Eretria  to  Marathon,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father  Peisistratus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  restoration  of 
the  latter.  On  that  previous  occasion,  the  force  accompanying  the  father 
had  been  immeasurably  inferior  to  that  which  now  seconded  the  son. 
Yet  it  had  been  found  amply  sufficient  to  carry  him  in  triumph  to  Athens, 
with  feeble  opposition  from  citizens  alike  irresolute  and  disunited.  And 
the  march  of  Hippias  from  Marathon  to  Athens  would  now  have  been 
equally  easy,  as  it  was  doubtless  conceived  to  be  by  himself,  both  in  his 
waking  hopes  and  in  the  dream  which  Herodotus  mentions — had  not  the 
Athenians  whom  he  found  been  men  radically  different  from  those  whom 
he  had  left. 

To  that  great  renewal  of  the  Athenian  character,  under  the  democratical 
institutions  which  had  subsisted  since  the  dispossession  of  Hippias,  I 
have  already  pointed  attention  in  a  former  chapter.  The  modifications 
introduced  by  Kleisthenes  in  the  Constitution  had  now  existed  about 
eighteen  years,  without  any  attempt  to  overthrow  them  by  violence. 
Individual  citizens  doubtless  remained  partisans  in  secret,  and  perhaps 
correspondents,  of  Hippias.  But  the  mass  of  citizens,  in  every  scale  of 
life,  could  look  upon  his  return  with  nothing  but  aversion.  With  what 
degree  of  newly-acquired  energy  the  democratical  Athenians  could  act  in 
defence  of  their  country  and  institutions,  has  already  been  related  in  a 
former  chapter.  But  unfortunately  we  possess  few  particulars  of  Athenian 
history,  during  the  decade  preceding  490  B.C.,  nor  can  we  follow  in  detail 
the  working  of  the  Government.  The  new  form,  however,  which  Athenian 
politics  had  assumed  becomes  partially  manifest  when  we  observe  the 
three  leaders  who  stand  prominent  at  this  important  epoch — Miltiades, 
Themistokles,  and  Aristeides. 

The  first  of  the  three  had  returned  to  Athens  three  or  four  years  before 
the  approach  of  Datis,  after  his  absence  in  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace, 
whither  he  had  been  originally  sent  by  Hippias  about  the  year  _5i/- 
516  b.c,  to  inherit  the  property  as  well  as  the  supremacy  of  his  uncle, 
the  oekist  Miltiades:  As  despot  of  the  Chersonese,  and  as  one  of  the 
subjects  of  Persia,  he  had  been  among  the  Ionians  who  accompanied 
Darius  to  the  Danube  in  his  Scythian  expedition.  He  had  been  the 
author  of  that  memorable  recommendation  which  Histiaeus  and  the  other 
despots  did  not  think  it  their  interest  to  follow — of  destroying  the  bridge 
and  leaving  the  Persian  king  to  perish.  Subsequently  he  had  been 
unable  to  remain  permanently  in  the  Chersonese,  for  reasons  which  have 
before  been  noticed  ;  but  .he  seems  to  have  occupied  it  during  the  period 
of  the  Ionic  revolt.  What  part  he  took  in  that  revolt  we  do  not  know. 
On  arriving  at  Athens,  after  his  escape  from  the  Phenician  fleet,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  before  the  judicial  popular  assembly  for  alleged  mis- 
government  in  the  Chersonese,  or  for  what  Herodotus  calls  '  his  des- 
potism '  there  exercised.  Probably  the  Athenian  citizens  settled  in  that 
peninsula  may  have  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  him  —  the  more  so 
as  he  had  carried  out  with  him  the  maxims  of  government  prevalent  at 

10 
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Athens  under  the  Peisistratids,  and  had  in  his  pay  a  body  of  Thracian 
mercenaries1.  However,  the  people  at  Athens  honourably  acquitted  him, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  ten  annually  elected  generals  of  the  Republic,  during 
the  year  of  this  Persian  expedition. 

The  character  of  Miltiades  is  one  of  great  bravery  and  decision.  Yet 
he  does  not  peculiarly  belong  to  the  democracy  of  Kleisthenes,  like  his 
younger  contemporaries  Themistokles  and  Aristeides.  The  two  latter 
are  specimens  of  a  class  of  men  new  at  Athens  since  the  expulsion  of 
Hippias,  and  contrasting  forcibly  with  Peisistratus,  Lykurgus,  and 
Megakles,  the  political  leaders  of  the  preceding  generation.  Themis- 
tokles and,  in  a  less  degree,  Aristeides,  different  as  they  were  in  dis- 
position, agree  in  being  politicians  of  the  democratical  stamp,  exercising 
ascendency  by  and  through  the  people — devoting  their  time  to  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duties,  and  to  the  frequent  discussions  in  the  political 
and  judicial  meetings  of  the  people — manifesting  those  combined  powers 
of  action,  comprehension,  and  persuasive  speech,  which  gradually  accus- 
tomed the  citizens  to  look  to  them  as  advisers  as  well  as  leaders — but  always 
subject  to  criticism  and  accusation  from  unfriendly  rivals,  and  exercising 
such  rivalry  towards  each  other  with  an  asperity  constantly  increasing. 

Neither  Themistokles  nor  Aristeidds  could  boast  a  lineage  of  gods  and 
heroes,  like  the  JEa\dd  Miltiades.  Both  were  of  middling  station  and 
circumstances.  Aristeides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  was  on  both  sides  of  pure 
Athenian  blood  ;  but  the  wife  of  Neoklds,  father  of  Themistokles,  was  a 
foreign  woman  of  Thrace  or  of  Karia :  and  such  an  alliance  is  the  less 
surprising,  since  Themistokles  must  have  been  born  during  the  dynasty 
of  the  Peisistratids,  when  the  status  of  an  Athenian  citizen  had  not  yet 
acquired  its  political  value.  There  was  a  marked  contrast  between  these 
two  eminent  men — those  points  which  stood  most  conspicuous  in  the  one 
being  comparatively  deficient  in  the  other.  In  the  description  of  Themis- 
tokles, which  we  have  the  advantage  of  finding  briefly  sketched  by 
Thukydides,  the  circumstance  most  emphatically  brought  out  is,  his 
immense  force  of  spontaneous  invention  and  apprehension,  without  any 
previous  aid  either  from  teaching  or  gradual  practice.  The  might  of 
unassisted  nature2  was  never  so  strikingly  exhibited  as  in  him.  He  con- 
ceived the  complications  of  a  present  embarrassment,  and  divined  the 
chances  of  a  mysterious  future,  with  equal  sagacity  and  equal  quick- 
ness. The  right  expedient  seemed  to  flash  upon  his  mind  extempore, 
even  in  the  most  perplexing  contingencies,  without  the  least  necessity 
for  premeditation.  He  was  not  less  distinguished  for  daring  and  resource 
in  action  :  when  engaged  on  any  joint  affairs,  his  superior  competence 
marked  him  out  as  the  leader  for  others  to  follow,  and  no  business,  how- 
ever foreign  to  his  experience,  ever  took  him  by  surprise,  or  came  wholly 
amiss  to  him.  Such  is  the  remarkable  picture  which  Thukydides  draws 
of  a  countryman  whose  death  nearly  coincided  in  time  with  his  own 
birth.  The  untutored  readiness  and  universality  of  Themistokles  prob- 
ably formed  in  his  mind  a  contrast  to  the  more  elaborate  discipline,  and 
careful  preliminary  study,  with  which  the  statesmen  of  his  own  day — 

1  The    charge  of    '  tyrannical   government  *    is  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  disqualify  Miltiades 

unlikely,  for  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Miltiades —  for  the  generalship  by  an  Apodokunasia  (if  such  a 

the  Alkimconida:—  were  almost  certainly  partisans  process  existed  early  in  the  fifth  century),  and  that 

of  the  ex-tyrant  Hippias.     No  satisfactory  reason  this  endeavour  was  magnified  into  a  Judicial  trial 

can  be  supplied  for  a  capital  impeachment  of  Mil-  through   contusion    with    the   impeachment   after 

tiades  at  this  date.     It  is  tempting  to  conjecture  Marathon. — Ed.  "  Tbukyd.,  i.  138. 
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and  PeriklSs  especially,  the  greatest  of  them — approached  the  considera- 
tion and  discussion  of  public  affairs.  Themistokles  had  received  no 
teaching  from  philosophers,  sophists  and  rhetors,  who  were  the  instructors 
of  well-born  youth  in  the  days  of  Thukydides,  and  whom  Aristophanes, 
the  contemporary  of  the  latter,  so  unmercifully  derides — treating  such 
instruction  as  worse  than  nothing,  and  extolling,  in  comparison  with  it, 
the  unlettered  courage,  with  mere  gymnastic  accomplishments,  of  the 
victors  at  Marathon.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  mind  of  Thukydides 
of  any  such  undue  contempt  towards  his  own  age.  The  same  terms  of  con- 
trast are  tacitly  present  to  his  mind,  but  he  seems  to  treat  the  great 
capacity  of  Themistokles  as  the  more  a  matter  of  wonder,  since  it  sprang 
up  without  that  preliminary  cultivation  which  had  gone  to  the  making  of 
Perikles. 

The  general  character  given  by  Plutarch1,  though  many  of  his  anec- 
dotes are  both  trifling  and  apocryphal,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  brief 
sketch  just  cited  from  Thukydides.  Themistokles  had  an  unbounded 
passion — not  merely  for  glory,  insomuch  that  the  laurels  of  Miltiades 
acquired  at  Marathon  deprived  him  of  rest — but  also  for  display  of  every 
kind.  He  was  eager  to  vie  with  men  richer  than  himself  in  showy  ex- 
hibition— one  great  source,  though  not  the  only  source,  of  popularity  at 
Athens — nor  was  he  at  all  scrupulous  in  procuring  the  means  of  doing 
so.  Besides  being  assiduous  in  attendance  at  the  Ekklesia  and  the 
Dikastery,  he  knew  most  of  the  citizens  by  name,  and  was  always  ready 
with  advice  to  them  in  their  private  affairs.  Moreover,  he  possessed  all 
the  tactics  of  an  expert  party-man  in  conciliating  political  friends  and  in 
defeating  political  enemies.  And  though  he  was  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  sincerely  bent  upon  the  upholding  and  aggrandizement  of  his  country, 
and  was  on  some  most  critical  occasions  of  unspeakable  value  to  it,  yet 
on  the  whole  his  morality  was  as  reckless  as  his  intelligence  was  eminent. 
He  will  be  found  grossly  corrupt  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and  employing 
tortuous  means,  sometimes,  indeed,  for  ends  in  themselves  honourable 
and  patriotic,  but  sometimes  also  merely  for  enriching  himself.  He 
ended  a  glorious  life  by  years  of  deep  disgrace,  with  the  forfeiture  of  all 
Hellenic  esteem  and  brotherhood — a  rich  man,  an  exile,  a  traitor,  and  a 
pensioner  of  the  Great  King,  pledged  to  undo  his  own  previous  work 
of  liberation  accomplished  at  the  victory  of  Salamis. 

Of  Aristeides  we  possess,  unfortunately,  no  description  from  the  hand 
of  Thukydides.  Yet  his  character  is  so  simple  and  consistent,  that  we 
may  safely  accept  the  brief  but  unqualified  encomium  of  Herodotus  and 
Plato,  expanded  as  it  is  in  the  biography  of  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos2, 
however  little  the  details  of  the  latter  can  be  trusted.  Aristeides  was 
inferior  to  Themistokles  in  resource,  quickness,  flexibility,  and  power 
of  coping  with  difficulties  ;  but  incomparably  superior  to  him,,  as  well  as 
to  other  rivals  and  contemporaries,  in  integrity  public  as  well  as  private  ; 
inaccessible  to  pecuniary  temptations  as  well  as  to  other  seductive  in- 
fluences, and  deserving  as  well  as  enjoying  the  highest  measure  of  per- 
sonal confidence.  He  is  described  as  the  peculiar  friend  of  Kleisthenes,  the 
first  founder  of  the  democracy3 — as  pursuing  a  straight  and  single-handed 

1  Plutarch,  Themistokles,  c.  3,  4,  5  ;  Cornelius  3  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  1-4  ;  Themistokles,  c.  3  ; 

Nepos,  ThemisU,  c.  1.  An  Seni  sit  gerenda  respublica,   c.    12,   p.    790  ; 

'  Hcrodot.,  viii.  79  ;   Plato,    Gorgias,    c.    172  :  Pracepta  Rcip.  Gcrend.,  c.  ii.,  p.  805. 
apioroy  avhpa.  iv  'AOjji/flai  *ai  StKcuoraTOv. 
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course  in  political  life,  with  no  solicitude  for  party-ties1,  and  with  little 
care  either  to  conciliate  friends  or  to  offend  enemies — as  unflinching  in 
the  exposure  of  corrupt  practices,  by  whomsoever  committed  or  upheld — 
as  earning  for  himself  the  lofty  surname  of  '  the  Just,'  not  less  by  his  judicial 
decisions  in  the  capacity  of  archon,  than  by  his  equity  in  private  arbitra- 
tions and  even  his  candour  in  political  dispute — and  as  manifesting, 
throughout  a  long  public  life  full  of  tempting  opportunities,  an  uprightness 
without  flaw  and  beyond  all  suspicion,  recognised  equally  by  his  bitter 
contemporary  the  poet  Timokreon2  and  by  the  allies  of  Athens  upon 
whom  he  first  assessed  the  tribute.  Few  of  the  leading  men  in  any  part 
of  Greece  were  without  some  taint  on  their  reputation,  deserved  or  unde- 
served, in  regard  to  pecuniary  probity.  But  whoever  became  notoriously 
recognised  as  possessing  this  vital  quality,  acquired  by  means  of  it  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  public  esteem  than  even  eminent  talents  could  confer.  Thuky- 
dides  ranks  conspicuous  probity  among  the  first  of  the  many  ascendent 
qualities  possessed  by  Perikles  ;  while  Nikias,  equal  to  him  in  this  respect, 
though  immeasurably  inferior  in  every  other,  owed  to  it  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  that  exaggerated  confidence  which  the  Athenian  people 
continued  so  long  to  repose  in  him.  The  abilities  of  Aristeides  — though 
apparently  adequate  to  every  occasion  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  only 
inferior  when  we  compare  him  with  so  remarkable  a  man  as  Themistokles 
— were  put  in  the  shade  by  this  incorruptible  probity,  which  procured 
for  him,  however,  along  with  the  general  esteem,  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  private  enmity  from  jobbers  whom  he  exposed,  and  even  some  jealousy 
from  persons  who  heard  it  proclaimed  with  offensive  ostentation.  We 
are  told  that  a  rustic  and  unlettered  citizen  gave  his  ostracizing  vote 
and  expressed  his  dislike  against  Aristeides3,  on  the  simple  ground  that 
he  was  tired  of  hearing  him  always  called  '  the  Just '.  Neither  indiscreet 
friends  nor  artful  enemies,  however,  could  rob  him  of  the  lasting  esteem 
of  his  countrymen,  which  he  enjoyed,  though  with  intervals  of  their 
displeasure,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  ostracized  during  a  part  of 
the  period  between  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  at  a  time  when 
the  rivalry  between  him  and  Themistokles  was  so  violent  that  both 
could  not  remain  at  Athens  without  peril  ;  but  the  dangers  of  Athens 
during  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  brought  him  back  before  the  ten  years  of 
exile  were  expired.  His  fortune,  originally  very  moderate,  was  still 
farther  diminished  during  the  course  of  his  life,  so  that  he  died  very  poor, 
and  the  State  was  obliged  to  lend  aid  to  his  children. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  Themistokles  and  Aristeides,  the  two 
earliest  leaders  thrown  up  by  the  Athenian  democracy.  Half  a  century 
before,  Themistokles  would  have  been  an  active  partisan  in  the  faction 
of  the  Parali  or  the  Pedieis,  while  Aristeides  would  probably  have  re- 
mained an  unnoticed  citizen.     At  the  present  period  of  Athenian  history, 

1  The  entire  abstention  of  Aristeides  from  party  conferred   on    Aristeides   in    consequence   of   his 

politics  is  not  beyond  dispute.     He  is  generally  assessment   of    the   Delian    Confederates    in    478 

found  sharing  the  good  and  evil  fortunes  of  the  (Meyer,   Gesck.   d.   Altcrtums,   hi.,   p.   492).     This 

Alkinaoriicla  .      In  489,  when   he  became  archon,  title  has  led  later  writers,  from  the  fourth  century 

in  479  and  subsequent  years,  when  he  was  pro-  onwards,  to  idealize  Aristeides'  character,  and  has 

mineut  in  the  public  service,  the  Alkma?6nid  party  served  as  a  peg  on  which  tc  hang  innumerable 

were  enjoying  ]>olitical  ascendency,  and  their  chief  anecdotes.     Our  real  knowledge  of   Aristeides  is 

1. t.itive,  Xanthippus  is  often  found  acting  in  almost   entirely   confined   to   the   scanty   notices 

union   wall  Aristeides.     The  latter's  ostracism  in  about  him  in  Herodotus. — Ed. 

483  likewise  follows  close  upon  that  of  the  Alk-  ■  Timokreon     ap.     Plutarch,     1  htmistoklrs,    c. 

■Moid  leaders  (see  note  to  p.  179).  21. 

lne  title  of  'Just'  may  have  been  originally  *  Plutarch,  Ari&Uidcs,  c.  7. 
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the  characters  of  soldier,  magistrate,  and  orator,  were  intimately  blended 
together  in  a  citizen  who  stood  forward  for  eminence,  though  they  tended 
more  and  more  to  divide  themselves  during  the  ensuing  century  and  a 
half.  AristeidSs  and  Miltiadfis  were  both  elected  among  the  ten  generals, 
each  for  his  respective  tribe,  in  the  year  of  the  expedition  of  Datis  across 
the  iEgean,  and  probably  even  after  that  expedition  was  known  to  be  on 
its  voyage.  Moreover,  we  are  led  to  suspect  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
that  Themistokles  also  was  general  of  his  tribe  on  the  same  occasion1, 
though  this  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  fought  at  Marathon. 
The  ten  generals  had  jointly  the  command  of  the  army,  each  of  them  taking 
his  turn  to  exercise  it  for  a  day.  In  addition  to  the  ten,  the  third  archon 
or  polemarch  was  considered  as  eleventh  in  the  military  council.  The 
polemarch  of  this  year  was  Kallimachus  of  Aphidnae. 

Such  were  the  chiefs  of  the  military  force,  and  to  a  great  degree  the 
administrators  of  foreign  affairs,  at  the  time  when  the  four  thousand 
Athenian  kleruchs  or  settlers  planted  in  Eubcea — escaping  from  Eretria, 
now  invested  by  the  Persians — brought  word  to  their  countrymen  at 
home  that  the  fall  of  that  city  was  impending.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
Persian  host  would  proceed  from  Eretria  forthwith  against  Athens.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Hippias  disembarked  them  at  Marathon. 

Of  the  feeling  which  now  prevailed  at  Athens  we  have  no  details. 
Opinions  were  not  unanimous  as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken,  nor 
were  suspicions  of  treason  wanting.  Pheidippides2  the  courier  was  sent 
to  Sparta  immediately  to  solicit  assistance  ;  and  such  was  his  prodigious 
activity,  that  he  performed  this  journey  of  150  miles,  on  foot,  in  forty- 
eight  hours3.  Revealing  to  the  ephors  that  Eretria  was  already  enslaved, 
he  entreated  their  assistance  to  avert  the  same  fate  from  Athens,  the 
most  ancient  city  in  Greece.  The  Spartan  authorities  readily  promised 
their  aid,  but  unfortunately  it  was  now  the  ninth  day  of  the  moon.  Ancient 
law  or  custom  forbade  them  to  march,  in  this  month  at  least,  during  the 
last  quarter  before  the  full  moon  ;  but  after  the  full,  they  engaged  to 
march  without  delay.  Five  days'  delay  at  this  critical  moment  might 
prove  the  utter  ruin  of  the  endangered  city  ;  yet  the  reason  assigned 
seems  to  have  been  no  pretence  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans.  It  was  mere 
blind  tenacity  of  ancient  habit,  which  we  shall  find  to  abate,  though 
never  to  disappear,  as  we  advance  in  their  history4. 

In  this  respect  the  answer  brought  by  Pheidippides  was  mischievous, 
as  it  tended  to  increase  that  uncertainty  and  indecision  which  already 
prevailed  among  the  ten  generals,  as  to  the  proper  steps  for  meeting  the 
invaders.  Partly,  perhaps,  in  reliance  on  this  expected  Spartan  help, 
five  out  of  the  ten  generals  were  decidedly  averse  to  an  immediate  engage- 
ment with  the  Persians,  while  Miltiades  with  the  remaining  force 
strenuously  urged  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  bringing  the 
enemy  to  action,  without  leaving  time  to  the  timid  and  the  treacherous 
to  establish  correspondence  with  Hippias  and  to  take  some  active  step 
for  paralyzing  all  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  This  most 
momentous  debate,  upon  which  the  fate  of  Athens  hung,  is  represented 

1  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  5.  successively  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles 

2  The  name  is  now  usually  read  '  Philippides.'        a  day  (Geographical  Memoir  of  Persia,  p.  44). 

— Ed.  *  We  may  suspect  that  Sparta  during  this  crisis 

3  Mr.  Kinneir  remarks  that  the  Persian  Cassids,        missed  the  firm  hand  of  Kleomenes,  who  probably 
or  foot-messengers,  will  travel  for  several  days        was  in  exile  at  the  time  (se*1  p.  176). — Ed. 
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by  Herodotus  to  have  occurred  at  Marathon,  after  the  army  had  marched 
out  and  taken  post  there  within  sight  of  the  Persians;  while  Cornelius 
Nepos  describes  it  as  having  been  raised  before  the  army  quitted  the 
city — upon  the  question  whether  it  was  prudent  to  meet  the  enemy  at 
all  in  the  field,  or  to  confine  the  defence  to  the  city  and  the  sacred  rock. 
Inaccurate  as  this  latter  author  generally  is,  his  statement  seems  more 
probable  here  than  that  of  Herodotus.  For  the  ten  generals  would 
scarcely  march  out  of  Athens  to  Marathon  without  having  previously 
resolved  to  fight :  moreover,  the  question  between  fighting  in  the  field 
or  resisting  behind  the  walls,  which  had  already  been  raised  at  Eretria, 
seems  the  natural  point  on  which  the  five  mistrustful  generals  would  take 
their  stand1. 

However  this  may  be,  the  equal  division  of  opinion  among  the  ten 
generals,  whether  manifested  at  Marathon  or  at  Athens,  is  certain.  Mil- 
tiades had  to  await  the  casting-vote  of  the  polemarch  Kallimachus.  To 
him  he  represented  emphatically  the  danger  of  delay,  with  the  chance  of 
some  traitorous  intrigue  occurring  to  excite  disunion  and  aggravate  the 
alarms  of  the  citizens.  Nothing  could  prevent  such  treason  from  breaking 
out,  with  all  its  terrific  consequences  of  enslavement  to  the  Persians  and 
to  Hippias,  except  a  bold,  decisive,  and  immediate  attack — the  success 
of  which  he  (Miltiades)  was  prepared  to  guarantee.  Fortunately  for 
Athens,  the  polemarch  embraced  the  opinion  of  Miltiades  ;  while  the 
seditious  movements  which  were  preparing  did  not  show  themselves 
until  after  the  battle  had  been  gained.  Aristeides  and  Themistokles  are 
both  recorded  to  have  seconded  Miltiades  warmly  in  this  proposal,  while 
all  the  other  generals  agreed  in  surrendering  to  Miltiades  their  days  of 
command,  so  as  to  make  him  as  much  as  they  could  the  sole  leader  of  the 
army2.  It  is  said  that  the  latter  awaited  the  day  of  his  own  regular  turn 
before  he  fought  the  battle.  Yet  considering  the  eagerness  which  he  dis- 
played to  bring  on  an  immediate  and  decisive  action,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  he  would  have  admitted  any  serious  postponement  upon  such  a 
punctilio3. 

While  the  army  were  mustered  on  the  ground  sacred  to  HSrakles  near 
Marathon,  with  the  Persians  and  their  fleet  occupying  the  plain  and  shore 
beneath,  and  in  preparation  for  immediate  action — they  were  joined  by 
the  whole  force  of  the  little  town  of  Plataea,  consisting  of  about  1,000 
hoplites,  who  had  marched  directly  from  their  own  city  to  the  spot,  along 
the  southern  range  of  Kithaeron,  and  passing  through  Dekeleia.  Their 
coming  on  this  important  occasion  seems  to  have  been  a  spontaneous  effort 
of  gratitude,  which  ought  not  to  be  the  less  commended  because   their 

1  The   general    question   of    marching    out    or  But  it  is  now  certain  that  no  change  was  made 

standing  at  bay  behind  the  walls  was  no  doubt  in  the  position  of  the  higher  magistrates  before 

settled  in  Athens;  but  the  method  and  moment  487  (Atk.  Pol.,  c.  22)  ;  hence  we  may  safely  con- 

of  attack  can  only  have  been  decided  on  the  field  elude  that  Kallimachus  was   the  commander-in- 

(c/.  Macan,  op.  cit.,  ii.,  pp.  208,  209). — Ed.  chief,   and   Miltiades  his  subordinate.      If   Hero- 

*  Herodotus'  account  betrays  some  confusion  as  dotus  has  unduly  exalted  Miltiades'  official  stand- 
to  the  relations  between  Kallimachus  and  Mil-  ing,  and  later  historians  have  recognised  him  as 
tiades.  The  former  is  represented  as  presiding  generalissimo  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  Kalli- 
over  the  debate,  but  the  conduct  of  operations  machus,  their  mistake  was  most  probably  due 
during  the  battle  seems  entirely  in  the  hands  of  to  the  later  tradition  of  the  Athenian  people,  which 
Mil ti. ides.  Moreover,  the  historian  clearly  con-  rightly  made  Miltiades  the  hero  of  the  campaign, 
ceives  the  functions  of  the  polcmarchus  and  the  But  it  was  by  his  advice,  and  not  by  his  word  of 
strategi  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  his  own  day,  command,  that  Miltiad6s  brought  the  battle  to  a 
when  the  former  magistrate  had  lost  all  importance,  successful  issue  (cf.  Grundy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  174- 
and  was  selected  by  the  indiscriminate  verdict  of  178).— Ed. 

the  lot,  and  all  the  real  power  was  vesited  in  the  *  For  the  real  explauation  of  this  delay,  see  note 

grneraW.  on  p.  is«>.— Ed. 
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interests  were  really  wrapped  up  in  those  of  Athens — since  if  the  latter  had 
been  conquered,  nothing  could  have  saved  Plataea  from  being  subdued 
by  the  Thebans.  Yet  many  a  Grecian  town  would  have  disregarded  both 
generous  impulse  and  rational  calculation,  in  the  fear  of  provoking  a  new 
and  terrific  enemy.  If  we  summon  up  to  our  imaginations  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case — which  it  requires  some  effort  to  do,  because  our 
authorities  come  from  the  subsequent  generations,  after  Greece  had 
ceased  to  fear  the  Persians — we  shall  be  sensible  that  this  volunteer  march 
of  the  whole  Plataean  force  to  Marathon  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  inci- 
dents of  all  Grecian  history.  Upon  Athens  generally  it  produced  an 
indelible  impression,  commemorated  ever  afterwards  in  the  public  prayers 
of  the  Athenian  herald1,  and  repaid  by  a  grant  to  the  Plataeans  of  the  full 
civil  rights  (seemingly  without  the  political  rights)  of  Athenian  citizens. 

Of  the  two  opposing  armies  at  Marathon,  we  are  told  that  the  Athenians 
were  10,000  hoplites,  either  including,  or  besides,  the  1,000  who  came 
from  Plataea2.  This  statement  is  no  way  improbable,  though  it  does  not 
come  from  Herodotus,  who  is  our  only  really  valuable  authority  on  the 
case,  and  who  mentions  no  numerical  total.  Indeed,  the  number  named 
may  seem  smaller  than  we  should  have  expected,  considering  that  no  less 
than  4,000  kleruchs  or  out-settled  citizens  had  just  come  over  from  Euboea. 
A  sufficient  force  of  citizens  must  of  course  have  been  left  behind  to  defend 
the  city.  The  numbers  of  the  Persians  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  at  all, 
nor  is  there  anything  certain  except  that  they  were  greatly  superior  to  the 
Greeks.  We  hear  from  Herodotus  that  their  armament  originally  con- 
sisted of  six  hundred  ships  of  war,  but  we  are  not  told  how  many  separate 
transports  there  were  ;  moreover,  reinforcements  had  been  procured  as 
they  came  across  the  JEgea.n  from  the  islands  successively  conquered3. 
There  were  a  certain  proportion  of  cavalry,  and  some  transports  ex- 
pressly prepared  for  the  conveyance  of  horses.  Moreover,  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  Hippias  selected  the  plain  of  Marathon  for  a  landing-place, 
because  it  was  the  most  convenient  spot  in  Attica  for  cavalry  movements — 
though  it  is  singular,  that  in  the  battle  the  cavalry  are  not  mentioned*. 

1  Thukyd.,  iii.  55.  The  strength  of  the  Persian  army  is  not  alto- 

-  Justin  states  10,000  Athenians,  besides  1,000  gether  beyond  computation.     (1)  Allowing  for  100 

Plataeans.     Cornelius  Nepos,  Pausanias  and  Plu-  soldiers  on  each   Persian  man-of-war   (it  is  ex- 

tarch  give  10,000  as  the  sum  total  of  both.     Justin,  tremely  unlikely  that  the  troops  were  carried  on 

ii.  9  ;  Corn.  Nep.,  Miltiad.,  c.  4  ;  Pausan.,  iv.  25,  5  ;  special  transports),  we  obtain  a  total  of  60,000. 

x.  20,  2  :  compare  also  Suidas,  v.,  'Imrias.  But  the  number  600,  which  is  also  assigned  to  the 

s  Justin  (H..9)  says  that  the  total  of  the  Persian  Persian  fleets  of  512  (Herodot.,  iv.  87)  and  494  b.c. 

army  was  600,000,   and   that  200,000   perished.  (Herodot.,  vi.  9),  and  reappears  in  simple  mul- 

Plato  {Menexen.,  p.  240)  and  [Lysias]  (Or at.  Funebr.,  tiples  or  aliquot  parts  in  Xerxes'  campaign  and 

c..  7)  speak  of  the  Persian  total  as  500,000  men.  on  later  occasions,  is  clearly  a  conventional  total, 

Valerius  Maximus  (v.  3),  Pausanias  (iv.  25),  and  and  may  not  have  been  attained  on  this  occasion 

Plutarch  (Parallel.  Grac.,  ad  init.),  give  300,000  (Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.,  iii.,  p.  325  ;  Grundy,  op.  cit.p 

men.     Cornelius  Nepos  (MUtiaaV-s,  c.  5)  gives  the  p.  49  note).     (2)  The  Persian  loss  of  5,400  prob- 

more  moderate  total  of  110,000  men.  ably  represents  one- third   or  one-fourth  of   the 

The  silence  of  Herodotus  (whom  we  shall  find  numbers  engaged,  for  it  is  clear  that  their  casualties, 

hereafter  very  circumstantial  as  to  the  numbers  especially  in  the  centre,  were  proportionately  high, 

of  the  army  under  Xerxes)  seems  to  show  that  he  If  we  suppose  about  one-half  of  the  army  was  not 

had  no  information  which  he  could  trust.     His  present  at  the  battle  (see  note  on  p.  155),  this 

account  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  presents  him  leaves  us  a  total  of  40,000  or  50,000  men. — Ed. 

in  honourable  contrast  with  the  loose  and  boast-  *  The  statement  that  the  plain  of  Marathon  was 

ful  assertors  who  followed  him.     For  though  he  suitable  for  cavalry  action  has  lately  been  chal- 

does  not  tell  us  much,  and  falls  lamentably  short  lenged.     It  is  asserted  that  the  ground  was  too 

of  what  we  should  like  to  know,  yet  all  that  he  highly  cultivated  and  intersected  with  too  many 

does  say  is  reasonable  and   probable  as  to  the  trenches  (Stein,  Herodotus,  vi.  102,  2  note  ;  T.  M. 

proceedings  of  both  armies;  and  the  little  which  Hughes  in  Class.  Rev.,  March,  1901,  pp.  131-136). 

he  states  becomes  more  trustworthy  on  that  very  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  obstacles 

account — because  it  is  so  little — showing  that  he  would  have  baffled  the  fine  light  cavalry  of  the 

keeps  strictly  within  his  authorities.  Persians.     Perhaps  the  horses  were  merely  landed 

There  h  nothing  in'  the  account  of  Herodotus  for  rest  and  pasture  after  the  long  sea-voyage. 

to  make'us  believe  that  he  had  ever  visited  the  On  the  absence  of  the  cavalry  from  the  battle,  see 

ground  of  Marathon.  note  on  p.  155. — Ed. 
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Marathon,  situated  near  to  a  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  and  in 
a  direction  E.N.E.  from  Athens,  is  divided  by  the  high  ridge  of  Mount 
Pentelikus  from  the  city,  with  which  it  communicated  by  two  roads,  one 
to  the  north,  another  to  the  south  of  that  mountain.  Of  these  two  roads, 
the  northern,  at  once  the  shortest  and  the  most  difficult,  is  twenty-two 
miles  in  length  :  the  southern — longer,  but  more  easy,  and  the  only  one 
practicable  for  chariots — is  twenty-six  miles  in  length,  or  about  six  and 
a  half  hours  of  computed  march.  It  passed  between  Mounts  Pentelikus 
and  Hymettus,  through  the  ancient  demes  of  Gargettus  and  Pallene,  and 
was  the  road  by  which  Peisistratus  and  Hippias,  when  they  landed  at 
Marathon  forty-seven  years  before,  had  marched  to  Athens.  The  bay  of 
Marathon,  sheltered  by  a  projecting  cape  from  the  northward,  affords 
both  deep  water  and  a  shore  convenient  for  landing  ;  while  its  plain 
extends  in  a  perfect  level  along  this  fine  bay,  and  is  in  length  about  six 
miles,  in  breadth  never  less  than  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  Two  marshes 
bound  the  extremities  of  the  plain  :  the  southern  is  not  very  large,  and  is 
almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  heats  ;  but  the  northern,  which 
generally  covers  considerably  more  than  a  square  mile,  offers  several  parts 
which  are  at  all  seasons  impassable.  Both,  however,  leave  a  broad,  firm, 
sandy  beach  between  them  and  the  sea.  The  uninterrupted  flatness  of 
the  plain  is  hardly  relieved  by  a  single  tree  ;  and  an  amphitheatre  of  rocky 
hills  and  rugged  mountains  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  Attica,  over  the 
lower  ridges  of  which  some  steep  and  difficult  paths  communicate  with 
the  districts  of  the  interior1. 

The  position  occupied  by  Miltiades  before  the  battle,  identified  as  it 
was  to  all  subsequent  Athenians  by  the  sacred  grove  of  Herakles  near 
Marathon,  was  probably  on  some  portion  of  the  high  ground  above  this 
plain.  The  Persians  occupied  a  position  on  the  plain  ;  their  fleet  was 
ranged  along  the  beach,  and  Hippias  himself  marshalled  them  for  the 
battle.  The  native  Persians  and  Sakae,  the  best  troops  in  the  whole  army, 
were  placed  in  the  centre,  which  they  considered  as  the  post  of  honour, 
and  which  was  occupied  by  the  Persian  king  himself,  when  present  at  a 
battle.  The  right  wing  was  so  regarded  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  pole- 
march  Kallimachus  had  the  command  of  it.  The  hoplites  were  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  respective  tribes  from  right  to  left,  and  at  the  ex- 
treme left  stood  the  Plataeans.  It  was  necessary  for  Miltiades  to  pre- 
sent a  front  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  more  numerous  Persian 
host,  in  order  to  guard  himself  from  being  taken  in  flank.  With  this  view 
he  drew  up  the  central  tribes,  including  the  Leontis  and  Antiochis,  in 
shallow  files  and  occupying  a  large  breadth  of  ground  ;  while  each  of  the 
wings  was  in  stronger  and  deeper  order,  so  as  to -make  his  attack  efficient 
on  both  sides.  His  whole  army  consisted  of  hoplites,  with  some  slaves  as 
unarmed  or  light-armed  attendants,  but  without  either  bowmen  or  cavalry. 

At  length  the  sacrifices  in  the  Greek  camp  were  favourable  for  battle. 
Miltiades,  who  had  everything  to  gain  by  coming  immediately  to  close 
quarters,  ordered  his  army  to  advance  at  a  running  step  over  the  interval 
of  one  mile  which  separated  the  two  armies2.     It    doubtless    operated 

1  On  the  topography  of  Marathon,  which  has  to  reduce  the  run  to  a  quick  march,  partly  on 
been  more  closely  investigated  since  Grote  wrote,  the  ground  that  the  troops  must  have  been  dis- 
see  especially  Grundy,  Great  Persian  War,  pp.  163-  ordered  and  out  of  breath  by  running  a  mile.  The 
165.  and  the  map  of  Attica  by  Curtius,  Kaupert,  probability  is,  that  they  really  were  so,  and  that 
and  Milctihofer  (Berlin,  1003). — Kr>.  such  was  the  great  reason  of  the  defeat  of  the 

2  Colonel  Leake  and  Mr.  Finlay  seem  disposed  centre.     It  required  some  steadiness  of  discipline 
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beneficially  in  rendering  the  Persian  archers  comparatively  innocuous, 
but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  also  disordered  the  Athenian 
ranks,  and  that  when  they  reached  the  Persian  front,  they  were  both  out  bf 
breath  and  unsteady  in  that  line  of  presented  spears  and  shields  which 
constituted  their  force.  On  the  two  wings,  where  the  files  were  deep,  such 
disorder  produced  no  mischievous  effect :  the  Persians,  after  a  certain 
resistance,  were  overborne  and  driven  back.  But  in  the  centre,  where 
the  files  were  shallow,  and  where,  moreover,  the  native  Persians  and  other 
choice  troops  of  the  army  were  posted,  the  breathless  and  disordered 
Athenian  hoplites  found  themselves  in  far  greater  difficulties.  The  tribes 
Leontis  and  Antiochis,  with  ThemistoklSs  and  AristeidSs  among  them, 
were  actually  defeated,  broken,  driven  back,  and  pursued  by  the  Persians 
and  Sakae.  Miltiad&s  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  such  a 
check  when  he  found  himself  compelled  to  diminish  so  materially  the 
depth  of  his  centre.  For  his  wings,  having  routed  the  enemies  opposed 
to  them,  were  stayed  from  pursuit  until  the  centre  was  extricated,  and 
the  Persians  and  Sakae  put  to  flight  along  with  the  rest.  The  pursuit 
then  became  general,  and  the  Persians  were  chased  to  their  ships  ranged  in 
line  along  the  shore.  Some  of  them  became  involved  in  the  impassable 
marsh  and  there  perished1.  The  Athenians  tried  to  set  the  ships  on  fire, 
but  the  defence  here  was  both  vigorous  and  successful — several  of  the 
forward  warriors  of  Athens  were  slain,  and  only  seven  ships  out  of  the 
numerous  fleet  destroyed.  This  part  of  the  battle  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Persians.  They  repulsed  the  Athenians  from  the  sea- 
shore, so  as  to  secure  a  safe  re-embarkation,  leaving  few  or  no  prisoners, 
but  a  rich  spoil  of  tents  and  equipments  which  had  been  disembarked 
and  could  not  be  carried  away. 

Herodotus  estimates  the  number  of  those  who  fell  on  the  Persian  side 
in  this  memorable  action  at  6,400  men.  The  number  of  Athenian  dead  is 
accurately  known,  since  all  were  collected  for  the  last  solemn  obsequies 
— they  were  192.  How  many  were  wounded  we  do  not  hear.  The  brave 
Kallimachus  the  polemarch,  and  Stesilaus,  one  of  the  ten  generals,  were 
among  the  slain,  together  with  Kynegeirus  son  of  Euphorion,  who,  in 
laying  hold  on  the  poop-staff  of  one  of  the  vessels,  had  his  hand  cut  off  by 
an  axe,  and  died  of  the  wound.  He  was  brother  of  the  poet  iEschylus, 
himself  present  at  the  fight.  The  statement  of  the  Persian  loss  as  given 
by  Herodotus  appears  moderate  and  reasonable2,  but  he  does  not  specify 
any  distinguished  individuals  as  having  fallen. 

But  the  Persians,  though  thus  defeated  and  compelled  to  abandon  the 
position  of  Marathon,  were  not  yet  disposed  to  relinquish  altogether  their 
chances  against  Attica.     Their  fleet  was  observed  to  take  the  direction  of 

to  prevent  the  step  of  hoplites,  when  charging,  Delbriick  (Gesch.  der  Kriegskunsl,  vol.  i.,  book  i., 

from  becoming  accelerated  into  a  run.    See  the  5)   observes   that  Caesar's   soldiers    at   Pharsalus 

narrative  of  the  battle  of  Kunaxa  in  Xenoph.,  took  rest  in  the  middle  of  a  charge  over  600  to 

Anabas.,   i.    8,    x8  ;    Diodor.,    xiv.    23  ;   compare  700  feet  of  ground. — Ed.] 
Polyaen.,  ii.  2,  3.    The  passage  of  Diodorus  here  x  Pausan.,  i.  32,  6. 

referred  to  contrasts  the  advantages  with  the  dis-  2  For  the  exaggerated  stories  of  the  numbers 

advantages  of  the  running  charge.  of  Persians  slain,  see  Xenophon,  Anabas.,  iii.  2, 

[Most  modern  critics  are  inclined  to  reserve  the  12  ;  Plutarch,  De  Malign.  Herodot.,  c.  26,  p.  862  ; 

actual  run  for  the  last  two  hundred  yards  or  so,  Justin,  ii.  9  ;  and  Suidas,  v.  Uotittiu). 
when   the  Athenians  were  within  range  of  the  In   the  account  of  Ktteias,  Datis  was  repre- 

Persian   archers,   and  were  unprotected   on   the  sented  as  having  been  killed  in  the  battle,  and  it 

flanks.     Even    a   Greek   hoplite    trained    in    the  was  further  said  that  the  Athenians  refused  to 

owAiTtui-  Spo/xoc  (in  which  the  shield  must  have  been  give  up  his  body  for  interment ;  which  was  one  of 

a   specially   severe  hindrance),   would   obviously  the  grounds  whereupen  Xerxes  afterwards  invaded 

exhaust  his  strength  in  a  set  run  of  one  mile.  Greece.    See  Kt&sias,  Ptrsica,  c.  18-21. 
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Cape  Sunium — a  portion  being  sent  to  take  up  the  Eretrian  prisoners 
and  the  stores  which  had  been  left  in  the  island  of  #£gilia.  At  the  same 
time  a  shield,  discernible  from  its  polished  surface  afar  off,  was  seen  held 
aloft  upon  some  high  point  of  Attica — perhaps  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Pentelikus,  as  Colonel  Leake  supposes  with  much  plausibility.  The 
Athenians  doubtless  saw  it  as  well  as  the  Persians  ;  and  Miltiades  did  not 
fail  to  put  the  right  interpretation  upon  it,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
course  of  the  departing  fleet.  The  shield  was  a  signal  put  up  by  partisans 
in  the  country,  to  invite  the  Persians  round  to  Athens  by  sea,  while  the 
Marathonian  army  was  absent.  MiltiadSs  saw  through  the  plot,  and  lost 
not  a  moment  in  returning  to  Athens.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  the 
Athenian  army  marched  back  with  the  utmost  speed  from  the  precinct 
of  Herakles  at  Marathon  to  the  precinct  of  the  same  god  at  Kynosarges 
close  to  Athens,  which  they  reached  before  the  arrival  of  the  Persian 
fleet.  Datis  soon  came  off  the  port  of  PhalSrum  ;  but  the  partisans  of 
Hippias  had  been  so  dismayed  by  the  rapid  return  of  the  Marathonian 
army,  that  he  did  not  find  those  aids  and  facilities  which  he  had  antici- 
pated for  a  fresh  disembarkation  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Athens.  Though  too  late,  however,  it  seems  that  he  was  not  much  too 
late.  The  Marathonian  army  had  only  just  completed  their  forced 
return-march.  A  little  less  quickness  on  the  part  of  Miltiades  in  decipher- 
ing the  treasonable  signal,  and  giving  the  instant  order  of  march — a  little 
less  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian  citizens  in  superadding  a  fatiguing 
march  to  a  no  less  fatiguing  combat — and  the  Persians  with  the  partisans 
of  Hippias  might  have  been  found  in  possession  of  Athens.  As  the  facts 
turned  out,  Datis,  finding  at  PhalSrum  no  friendly  movement  to  encourage 
him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  already  vanquished  him  at  Marathon — made  no  attempt  again  to 
disembark  in  Attica,  but  sailed  away,  after  a  short  delay,  to  the  Cyclades. 
Thus  was  Athens  rescued,  for  this  time  at  least,  from  a  danger  not  less 
terrible  than  imminent.  Nothing  could  have  rescued  her  except  that 
decisive  and  instantaneous  attack  which  Miltiad&s  so  emphatically  urged. 
Imperfect  as  the  account  is  which  Herodotus  gives  of  this  most  interesting 
crisis,  we  see  plainly  that  the  partisans  of  Hippias  had  actually  organized 
a  conspiracy,  and  that  it  only  failed  by  coming  a  little  too  late.  The  bright 
shield  uplifted  on  Mount  Pentelikus,  apprising  the  Persians  that  matters 
were  prepared  for  them  at  Athens,  was  intended  to  have  come  to  their  view 
before  any  action  had  taken  place  at  Marathon,  and  while  the  Athenian 
army  were  yet  detained  there  ;  so  that  Datis  might  have  sent  a  portion  of 
his  fleet  round  to  Phalerum,  retaining  the  rest  for  combat  with  the  enemy 
before  him.  If  it  had  once  become  known  to  the  Marathonian  army  that 
a  Persian  detachment  had  landed  at  Phalerum — where  there  was  a  good 
plain  for  cavalry  to  act  in,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  PhalSric  wall,  as 
had  been  seen  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spartan  Anchimolius  by  the  Thessalian 
cavalry,  in  510  B.C.  —  that  it  had  been  joined  by  timid  or  treacherous 
Athenians,  and  had  perhaps  even  got  possession  of  the  city — their  minds 
would  have  been  so  distracted  by  the  double  danger,  and  by  fears  for  their 
absent  wives  and  children,  that  they  would  have  been  disqualified  for 
any  unanimous  execution  of  military  orders l.  Generals  as  well  as  soldiers 

1  Grote's  acute  conjecture  that  the  shield  was        fleet  round  to  Phalerum  has  provided  the  key  hy 
hoisted  as  a  signal  to  Datis  to  send  part  of  his        which   the   most   successful   modern   critics   have 
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would  have  become  incurably  divided  in  opinion — perhaps  even  mis- 
trustful of  each  other.  The  citizen-soldier  of  Greece  generally,  and 
especially  of  Athens,  possessed  in  a  high  degree  both  personal  bravery  and 
attachment  to  order  and  discipline.  But  his  bravery  was  not  of  that 
equal,  imperturbable,  uninquiring  character,  which  belonged  to  the 
battalions  of  Wellington  or  Napoleon.  It  was  fitful,  exalted  or  depressed 
by  casual  occurrences,  and  often  more  sensitive  to  dangers  absent  and 
unseen,  than  to  enemies  immediately  in  his  front.  Hence  the  advantage, 
so  unspeakable  in  the  case  before  us,  and  so  well  appreciated  by  Miltiades, 
of  having  one  undivided  Athenian  army — with  one  hostile  army,  and  only 
one,  to  meet  in  the  field.  When  we  come  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ten 
years  later,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Greeks  of  that  day  enjoyed  the  same 
advantage.  But  the  wisest  advisers  of  Xerxes  impressed  upon  him  the 
prudence  of  dividing  his  large  force,  and  of  sending  detachments  to  assail 
separate  Greek  States — which  would  infallibly  produce  the  eflect  of 
breaking  up  the  combined  Grecian  host,  and  leaving  no  central  or  co- 
operating force  for  the  defence  of  Greece  generally.  If  time  had  been 
allowed  for  the  Persian  movement  on  Athens  before  the  battle  of  Mar- 
athon had  been  fought,  the  triumph  of  the  Athenians  might  well  have 
been  exchanged  for  a  calamitous  servitude  To  Miltiades  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  comprehended  the  emergency  from  the  beginning,  and 
overruled  the  irresolution  of  his  colleagues  by  his  own  single-hearted 
energy. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  phase  of  Grecian  history  best  known 
to  us,  and  amidst  which  the  great  authors  from  whom  we-  draw  our  infor- 
mation lived,  was  one  of  contempt  for  the  Persians  in  the  field.  It  re- 
quires some  effort  of  imagination  to  call  back  previous  feelings  after  the 
circumstances  have  been  altogether  reversed.  Perhaps  even  JEschylus 
the  poet,  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his  tragedy  of  the  PerseD  to  cele- 
brate the  disgraceful  flight  of  the  invader  Xerx6s,  may  have  forgotten  the 
emotions  with  which  he  and  his  brother  Kynegeirus  must  have  marched 
out  from  Athens  fifteen  years  before,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Again,  therefore,  the  fact  must  be  brought  to  view,  that  down  to  the  time 

explained  the  course  of  operations.     In  accord-  The  Athenians  may  have  realized  that  the  critical 

ance  with  recent  views,  we  may  reconstruct  the  moment  had  come  in  different  ways  :  (a)  by  actually 

campaign  as  follows :  observing  the  departure  of  half  the  fleet,  or  the 

1.  Datis  landed  at  Marathon,  not  so  much  preparations  to  that  effect ;  (b)  by  guessing  the 
because  of  his  horses,  as  for  the  purpose  of  luring  meaning  of  the  shield-signal ;  (c)  by  information 
the  Athenian  army  as  far  as  possible  from  the  capital.  from  the  Ionians  in  Datis'  fleet,  who  are  said  to 

2.  After  providing  a  sufficient  force  to  occupy  have  sent  a  signal  to  Miltiades  to  the  effect  that 
and  detain  the  Athenian  levy  posted  on  the  spurs  '  the  horse  were  gone '  (Suidas,  s.  v.,  Xwpcs  'linrels ; 
of  Pentelikus,  Datis  held  a  detachment  of  his  fleet  Macan,  op.  cit.,  ii.,  p.  231). 

in  readiness  to  sail  to  Phalerum  and  strike  a  blow  The  chief  advantages  of  this  theory  are  that  it 

with  the  help  of  the  medizing  party  in  Athens.  explains — (1)  the  early  reluctance  •  of  both  sides 

The  whole  of  the  cavalry  accompanied  this  latter  to  take  the  offensive ;  (2)  the  vital  importance  of 

army,  perhaps  for  use  against  the  Spartan  force  the  shield-signal ;  (3)  the  absence  of  the  Persian 

on  the  contingency  of  its  appearing  off  Athens.  cavalry  from  the  battle ;  and  (4)  the  comparative 

The  plan  of  surprising  Athens  by  such  a  sudden  ease  with  which  the  Athenians  won  the  day.     If 

swoop  may  have  been  suggested  by  Hippias,  in  all  our  ancient  authorities  pass  over  in  silence  the 

whose  interests  it  was  to  gain  a  bloodless  victory.  division  of  Datis'  force,  it  should  be  remembered 

3.  So  long  as  the  whole  Persian  force  remained  that  Athenian  patriots  would  be  likely  to  suppress 
at  Marathon  the  Athenians  made  no  move ;  with-  everything  that  minimized  the  victory,  and  that 
out  the  help  of  the  Spartan  contingent  they  were  the  traitors  would  have  no  motive  for  explaining 
manifestly  too  weak  to  assume  the  offensive  (cf.  the  true  history  of  the  shield  episode. 

note  on  p.  150).  This  account  follows  in  the  main  the  reconstruc- 

4.  When  the  Persian  striking  force  was  em-  tions  of  the  campaign  made  by  Munro  (Journ. 
barked,  either  anticipating  the  shield-signal  (as  Hell.  Stud.,  1899,  pp.  186-197)  and  Grundy  (Great 
Herodotus'  version  would  lead  us  to  suppose),  or  Persian  War,  ch.  4).  These  treatises,  together 
directly  after  its  appearance,  the  Athenian  army  with  the  critical  analysis  of  the  ancient  authorities 
seized  its  chance  of  dealing  with  the  enemy  in  in  Macan  (Herodotus,  ii.,  app.  x.),  are  almost  indis- 
detail,  and  promptly  attacked  the  retaining  force.  pensable  as  a  supplement  to  Grote's  account. — Ed. 
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when  Datis  landed  in  the  bay  of  Marathon,  the  tide  of  Persian  success  had 
rarely  been  interrupted,  and  that  especially  during  the  ten  years  imme- 
diately preceding,  the  stern  extinction  of  the  Ionic  revolt  had  aggravated 
to  the  highest  pitch  the  alarm  of  the  Greeks.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
successes  of  Datis  himself,  and  the  calamities  of  Eretria,  coming  with  all 
the  freshness  of  novelty  as  an  apparent  sentence  of  death  to  Athens. 
The  extreme  effort  of  courage  required  in  the  Athenians  to  encounter 
such  invaders,  is  attested  by  the  division  of  opinion  among  the  ten  generals. 
Putting  all  the  circumstances  together,  it  is  without  a  parallel  in  Grecian 
history.  It  surpasses  even  the  combat  of  Thermopylae,  as  will  appear 
when  I  come  to  describe  that  memorable  event.  The  combat  of  Marathon 
was  by  no  means  a  very  decisive  defeat,  but  it  was  a  defeat — the  first 
notable  one  which  the  Persians  had  ever  received  from  Greeks  in  the  field. 
If  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ten  years  afterwards,  could  be  treated  by  Themis- 
tokles  as  a  hair-breadth  escape  for  Greece,  much  more  is  this  true  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  which  first  afforded  reasonable  proof,  even  to  dis- 
cerning and  resolute  Greeks,  that  the  Persians  might  be  effectually  re- 
pelled, and  the  independence  of  European  Greece  maintained  against 
them — a  conviction  of  incalculable  value  in  reference  to  the  formidable 
trials  destined  to  follow. 

Upon  the  Athenians  themselves,  '  the  first  to  face  in  the  field  success- 
fully the  terrific  look  of  a  Persian  army ',  the  effect  of  the  victory  was  yet 
more  stirring  and  profound1.  It  supplied  them  with  resolution  for  the 
far  greater  actual  sacrifices  which  they  cheerfully  underwent  ten  years 
afterwards,  at  the  invasion  of  XerxSs,  without  faltering  in  their  Pan- 
Hellenic  fidelity.  It  strengthened  them  at  home  by  swelling  the  tide 
of  common  sentiment  and  patriotic  fraternity  in  the  bosom  of  every  in- 
dividual citizen.  It  was  the  exploit  of  Athenians  alone,  but  of  all  Athenians 
without  dissent  or  exception — the  boast  of  orators,  repeated  until  it  almost 
degenerated  into  commonplace,  though  the  people  seem  never  to  have 
become  weary  of  allusions  to  their  single-handed  victory  over  a  host  of 
forty-six  nations2.  It  had  been  purchased  without  a  drop  of  intestine 
bloodshed — for  even  the  unknown  traitors  who  raised  the  signal  shield 
on  Mount  Pentelikus,  took  care  not  to  betray  themselves  by  want  of 
apparent  sympathy  with  the  triumph.  Lastly,  it  was  the  final  guarantee 
of  their  democracy,  barring  all  chance  of  restoration  of  Hippias  for  the 
future  8. 

Who  it  was  that  raised  the  treacherous  signal  shield,  to  attract  the 
Persians  to  Athens,  was  never  ascertained.  Very  probably,  in  the  full 
exultation  of  success,  no  investigation  was  made.  Of  course,  however, 
the  public  belief  would  not  be  satisfied  without  Singling  out  some  persons 
as  the  authors  of  such  a  treason.     The  information  received  by  Herodotus 

1  Pausanias,  i.    ia,  4  ;  Thukyd.,  i.    73  :    4xnp.tv  Ionians,  who  fought  bravely  enough  against  Cyrus 

yap  Mapa&»'t  t<  ft.  6  v  o  t   w p  o  k  1  v  S  v  v  «  v  <ra  1  ry  and  Darius.    It  is  only  strictly  true  if  by  '  Hellenes  ' 

p*ppdp<*,  etc.  the  European  Greeks  alone  are  signified. — Ed.] 

Herodot.,  vi.  11a :  wpwroi  t«  avio~xovro  e<rd»JTa  a  So  the  computation  stands  in  the  language  of 

Tt  Mrfrrinv  opcWre«,  ki  avdpoK  t*vti\v  e<rt^«Vovs  ■  Athenian  orators  (Herodot,  ix.  27).     It  would  be 

rdm  to  jjv  rolai  'EAA>j<ri  kcu  to  ovvo^a  to  MjjoW  unfair  to  examine  it  critically. 
fo0os  atcovaai.  s  According  to  Cicero  (Epist.  ad  Attic.,  ix.  10) 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  memor-  and  Justin  (ii.  p),  Hippias  was  killed  at  Marathon, 

able  oath  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  Suidas  (».  'Iwwia?)  says  that  he  died  afterwards  at 

wherein  he  adjure*  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  copies  Lemnos.     Neither  of  these  statements  seems  pro- 

the  phrase  of  Thukydidd", —  »5  p.a  tow  h  M*pa6<*t».  bable.     Hippias  would  hardly  go  to  Lemnos,  which 

irpoKtvlvvtvaavjas      ru>i/      wpoyovtov,     etc.  was  an  Athenian  possession  ;  and  had  he  been  slain 

(Demostben.,  Dt  Corond,  c.  60).  in  the  battle,  Herodotus  would  have  been  likely  to 

[This  stock  phrase  does  some  injustice  to  the  mention  it. 
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(probably  about  450-440  B.C.,  forty  or  fifty  years  after  the  Marathonian 
victory)  ascribed  the  deed  to  the  Alkmaeonids.  He  does  not  notice  any 
other  reported  authors,  though  he  rejects  the  allegation  against  the 
Alkmaeonids  upon  very  sufficient  grounds.  They  were  a  race  religiously 
tainted,  ever  since  the  Kylonian  sacrilege,  and  were  therefore  convenient 
persons  to  brand  with  the  odium  of  an  anonymous  crime;  while  party 
feud,  if  it  did  not  originally  invent,  would  at  least  be  active  in  spreading 
and  certifying  such  rumours.  At  the  time  when  Herodotus  knew  Athens, 
the  political  enmity  between  Perikles,  son  of  Xanthippus,  and  Kimon, 
son  of  Miltiades,  was  at  its  height.  PeriklSs  belonged  by  his  mother's 
side  to  the  Alkmaeonid  race,  and  we  know  that  such  lineage  was  made 
subservient  to  political  manoeuvres  against  him  by  his  enemies1.  More- 
over, the  enmity  between  Kimon  and  Perikles  had  been  inherited  by  both 
from  their  fathers  ;  for  we  shall  find  Xanthippus,  not  long  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  the  prominent  accuser  of  Miltiades.  Though  Xanthippus 
was  not  an  Alkmaeonid,  his  marriage  with  Agariste  connected  himself  in- 
directly, and  his  son  Perikles  directly,  with  that  race.  And  we  may  trace 
in  this  standing  political  feud  a  probable  origin  for  the  false  reports  as 
to  the  treason  of  the  Alkmaeonids3. 

When  the  Athenian  army  made  its  sudden  return-march  from  Marathon 
to  Athens,  Aristeides  with  his  tribe  was  left  to  guard  the  field  and  the 
spoil ;  but  the  speedy  retirement  of  Datis  from  Attica  left  the  Athenians 
at  full  liberty  to  revisit  the  scene,  and  discharge  the  last  duties  to  the 
dead.  A  tumulus  was  erected  on  the  field  (such  distinction  was  never 
conferred  by  Athens  except  in  this  case  only)  to  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  Athenian  citizens  who  had  been  slain.  Their  names  were 
inscribed  on  ten  pillars  erected  at  the  spot,  one  for  each  tribe  :  there  was 
also  a  second  tumulus  for  the  slain  Plataeans,  a  third  for  the  slaves,  and  a 
separate  funeral  monument  to  Miltiades  himself.  Six  hundred  years 
after  the  battle,  Pausanias  saw  the  tumulus,  and  could  still  read  on  the 
pillars  the  names  of  the  immortalized  warriors3.  Even  now  a  conspicuous 
tumulus  exists  about  half  a  mile  from  the  seashore,  which  Colonel  Leake 
believes  to  be  the  same4.  The  inhabitants  of  the  deme  of  Marathon 
worshipped  these  slain  warriors  as  heroes,  along  with  their  own  eponymus, 
and  with  Herakles. 

So  splendid  a  victory  had  not  been  achieved,  in  the  belief  of  the 
Athenians,  without  marked  supernatural  aid.  The  god  Pan  had  met 
the  courier  Pheidippides  on  his  hasty  route  from  Athens  to  Sparta,  and 
had  told  him  that  he  was  much  hurt  that  the  Athenians  had  as  yet  neglected 
to  worship  him  ;  in  spite  of  which  neglect,  however,  he  promised  them 
effective  aid  at  Marathon.  The  promise  of  Pan  having  been  faithfully 
executed,  the  Athenians  repaid  it  by  a  temple  with  annual  worship  and 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  126.  habit  of  alluding  to  great  contemporaneous  events 

'l  Although  Herodotus  endeavours  to  represent  (cf.  Macan,  op.  cil.,  ii.,  p.  176). 

the  Alkmaeonidae  as  an  eminently  patriotic  and  For  the  policies  of  Athenian  parties  with  regard 

tyrant-hating  clan,  he  himself  admits  elsewhere  to  the  Persian  wars,  see  note  1  on  p.  126. — Ed. 

that — (1)  their  earlier  representatives  (especially  3  Pausan.,   i.    32,    3.     Compare    the    elegy    of 

Mcgakles)  were  on  good  terms  with  several  auto-  Kritias  ap.  Athenae.,  i.,  p.  28. 

crats  ;  (2)  Kleisthenes  in  507  counselled  submission  *  The  tumulus  now  existing  is  about  thirty  feet 

to  Persia  (see  note  on  p.  81,  c.  iv.)  ;  (3)  in  489  high,  and  two  hundred  yards  in  circumference, 

they  were  prominent  in  impeaching  Miltiades.     It  (Leake,  Oh  the  Demi  of  Attica;  Transactions  of 

is  also  significant  that  Pindar  in  his  ode  on  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Literal.,  ii.,  p.  171). 

AJkmaeonid    Megakles,    written    to    celebrate    a  [The  correctness  of  this  identification  has  been 

victory  in  autumn  490  (Pyth.,  vii.),  makes  no  men-  upheld  against  recent  criticisms  by  T.  M.  Hughes 

tion  of  Marathon,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  his  in  the  Class.  Rev.,  March,  1901,  p.  131  ff. — Ed.] 
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sacrifice.  Moreover,  the  hero  Theseus  was  seen  strenuously  assisting  in 
the  battle  ;  while  an  unknown  warrior,  in  rustic  garb  and  armed  only 
with  a  ploughshare,  dealt  destruction  among  the  Persian  ranks  :  after  the 
battle  he  could  not  be  found,  and  the  Athenians,  on  asking  at  Delphi  who 
he  was,  were  directed  to  worship  the  hero  Echetlus1.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  this  memorable  battle-field  was  heard  to  resound  every  night 
with  the  noise  of  combatants  and  the  snorting  of  horses.  Amidst  the 
ornaments  with  which  Athens  was  decorated  during  the  free  working  of 
her  democracy,  the  glories  of  Marathon  of  course  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place.  The  battle  was  painted  on  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  portico 
called  Poekile,  wherein,  amidst  several  figures  of  gods  and  heroes— AthenS, 
Herakles,  Theseus,  Echetlus,  and  the  local  patron  Marathon — were  seen 
honoured  and  prominent  the  polemarch  Kallimachus  and  the  general 
Miltiades,  while  the  Plataeans  were  distinguished  by  their  Boeotian  leather 
casques3.  The  sixth  of  the  month  Boedromion,  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle,  was  commemorated  by  an  annual  ceremony  even  down  to  the  time 
of  Plutarch3. 

Two  thousand  Spartans  started  from  their  city  immediately  after  the 
full  moon,  and  reached  the  frontier  of  Attica  on  the  third  day  of  their 
march — a  surprising  effort  when  we  consider  that  the  total  distance  from 
Sparta  to  Athens  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  They  did  not 
arrive,  however,  until  the  battle  had  been  fought  and  the  Persians  de- 
parted. Curiosity  led  them  to  the  field  of  Marathon  to  behold  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Persians,  after  which  they  returned  home,  bestowing  well- 
merited  praise  on  the  victors. 

Datis  and  Artaphernes  returned  across  the  JEge&n  with  their  Eretrian 
prisoners  to  Asia.  On  reaching  Asia,  the  Persian  generals  conducted 
their  prisoners  up  to  the  court  of  Susa  and  into  the  presence  of  Darius. 
They  were  planted  at  a  spot  called  Arderikka,  in  the  Kissian  territory, 
one  of  the  resting-places  on  the  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  and  about 
twenty-six  miles  distant  from  the  latter  place.  Herodotus  seems  himself 
to  have  seen  their  descendants  there  on  his  journey  between  the  two 
capitals,  and  to  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  talking  to  them  in  Greek — 
which  we  may  easily  conceive  to  have  made  some  impression  upon  him, 
at  a  spot  distant  by  nearly  three  months'  journey  from  the  coast  of  Ionia. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Miltiades  if  he  had  shared  the  honourable 
death  of  the  polemarch  Kallimachus — '  animam  exhalasset  opimam  ' — 
in  seeking  to  fire  the  ships  of  the  defeated  Persians  at  Marathon.  The 
short  sequel*  of  his  history  will  be  found  in  melancholy  contrast  with  the 
Marathonian  heroism. 

His  reputation  had  been  great  before  the  battle,  and  after  it  the  admira- 
tion and  confidence  of  his  countrymen  knew  no  bounds.  He  now  pro- 
posed to  his  countrymen  to  incur  the  cost  of  equipping  an  armament  of 

1  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  24  ;  Pausan.,  i.  32,  4.  De  Malignit.  Htrodoti,  c.  26,  p.  862  ;  and  De  Gloria 

2  Pausan.,  i.  15,   4  ;   Demosthcn.,  Cont.   Near,        Atheniensium,  c.  7. 

c.  25.  Boodromion  was  the  third  month  of  the  Atticyear, 

[lu  this  connection  should  also  be  mentioned  the  which  year  began  shortly  after  the  summer  solstice. 
Treasury  of  the  Athenians  at  Delphi,  dedicated  out  [lioeckh,  Mondcyklen  dcr  Hellenen,  $  15,  p.  64  ft 

of  the  spoils  at  Marathon  (see  l'aus.,  x.   11,  5);  seq.,  makes  the  sixth  of  Boiklromion  merely  the  m< - 

Homolle,   Fouilles  de  Delphes ;    Hicks  and   Hill,  morial  day,  and  not  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 

Historical  Inscriptions,  n.  13).     Por  a  full  descrip-  (cf.  our  official  '  King's  birthday  ').     Though  con- 

tion  of  th<-  painting   in  the  Poekile  portico,  sec  tested   by  Grote.  this  theory  has  been  generally 

Harrison  and  Vtrrall,  Mythology  and  Monument*  of  adopted  by  modern  critics,  as  it  obviates  many 

Ancient  Athens,  pp.  133-137).]  difficulties  incident  on  correlating   the    Athenian 

a  Herodot.,  vi.  120;   Plutarch,   Camill.,  c.   19;  and  Spartan  calendars  for  the  year.— Eu. J 
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seventy  ships  with  an  adequate  armed  force,  and  to  place  it  altogether 
at  his  discretion,  giving  them  no  intimation  whither  he  intended  to  go, 
but  merely  assuring  them  that  if  they  would  follow  him,  he  would  con- 
duct them  to  a  land  where  gold  was  abundant,  and  thus  enrich  them1. 
Such  a  promise  from  the  lips  of  the  recent  victor  of  Marathon  was  sufficient. 
The  armament  was  granted,  no  man  except  Miltiades  knowing  what  was 
its  destination.  He  sailed  to  the  island  of  Paros2,  laid  siege  to  the  town, 
and  sent  in  a  herald  to  require  from  the  inhabitants  a  contribution  of 
one  hundred  talents,  on  pain  of  entire  destruction.  In  vain  did  Miltiades 
prosecute  hostilities  against  them  for  the  space  of  twenty-six  days  :  he 
ravaged  the  island,  but  his  attacks  made  no  impression  upon  the  town. 
Beginning  to  despair  of  success  in  his  military  operations,  he  entered  into 
some  negotiation  (such  at  least  was  the  tale  of  the  Parians  themselves) 
with  a  Parian  woman  named  Timo,  priestess  or  attendant  in  the  temple  of 
Demeter  near  the  town-gates.  This  woman,  promising  to  reveal  to  him 
a  secret  which  would  place  Paros  in  his  power,  induced  him  to  visit  by 
night  a  temple  to  which  no  male  person  was  admissible.  Having  leaped 
the  exterior  fence,  he  approached  the  sanctuary  ;  but  on  coming  near,  he 
was  seized  with  a  panic  terror  and  ran  away,  almost  out  of  his  senses.  On 
leaping  the  same  fence  to  get  back,  he  strained  or  bruised  his  thigh  badly, 
and  became  utterly  disabled.  In  this  melancholy  state  he  was  placed  on 
ship-board,  the  siege  being  raised,  and  the  whole  armament  returning  to 
Athens3. 

Xanthippus,  father  of  the  great  Perikles,  thereupon  impeached  Mil- 
tiades as  having  been  guilty  of  deceiving  the  people,  and  as  having 
deserved  the  penalty  of  death4.  The  accused  himself,  disabled  by  his 
injured  thigh,  which  even  began  to  show  symptoms  of  gangrene,  was 
unable  to  stand  or  to  say  a  word  in  his  own  defence.  He  lay  on  his  couch 
before  the  assembled  judges,  while  his  friends  made  the  best  case  they 
could  in  his  behalf.  Defence,  it  appears,  there  was  none  ;  all  they  could 
do  was  to  appeal  to  his  previous  services  :  they  reminded  the  people 
largely  and  emphatically  of  the  inestimable  exploit  of  Marathon,  coming 
in  addition  to  his  previous  conquest  of  Lemnos.  The  assembled  dikasts 
or  jurors  showed  their  sense  of  such  powerful  appeals  by  rejecting  the 
proposition  of  his  accuser  to  condemn  him  to  death  ;  but  they  imposed 
on  him  the  penalty  of  fifty  talents  '  for  his  iniquity '.  Cornelius  Nepos 
affirms  that  these  fifty  talents  represented  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
State  in  fitting  out  the  armament. 

In  those  penal  cases  at  Athens,  where  the  punishment  was  not  fixed 

1  This  may  be  an  allusion  to  Thasos  ;  perhaps  Whether  he  reduced  other  islands  or  not,  it  may  be 

it  was  merely  a  pretence  (cf.  Macan,  Herodotus,  ii.,  presumed    that   Naxos   was   still    unsubdued    by 

p.  254).     Secrecy  was  no  doubt  essential  to  the  Persia  ;  the  acquisition  of  the  neighbour  it)  g  and 

success  of  Miltiades'  enterprise.    The  difficulty  of  next  greatest  island  of  Paros  would  theu  have 

concealing  plans  under  a  democratic  rule  frequently  provided  the  Athenians  with  an  excellent  nucleus 

hampered  Athenian  generals. — Ed.  for   an   advanced  line  of  resistance   among   the 

'-'  Cornelius  Nepos   {Miltiades,   ch.   vii.),  whose  Cyclades. 

account   is   probably    based   on    Ephorus,    and  The  date  of  this  expedition  is  variously  given  as 

embodies  better  traditions  than  the  mixture  of  490  or  489. — Ed. 

Parian     and     Alkmaeonid     sources    on     which  3  Ephorus  (Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.,  n.  107)  attributes 

Herodotus  appears  to  be  based,  says  that  Miltiades  Miltiades*  injuries  to  the  weapons  of  the  besieged, 

had   a   general   commission    to   punish   medizing  and    ignores    the    Parian    version    preserved    by 

islanders,  and  regained  control  over  most  of  the  Herodotus.      But,    like    the   latter,    he    fails    to 

/Egaean.    Though  this  account  is  rather  in   the  supply  a  natural  motive  for   the  raising  of   the 

vein   of    the   later   fifth    century,    when   Athens  siege. — Ed. 

presided  over  the  Delian  League,  it  helps  us  to  *  The  version  of  Ephorus  and  Cornelius  Nepos 

recover  the  true  object  jf  Miltiades'  expedition —  (loc.  cit.)  represents  the  charge  as  one  of  '  treason  '  : 

the  formation  of  an  outer  circle  of  defence  which  Miltiades  had  allowed  the  siege  of  Paros  to  end  in 

would  at  least  delay  any  future  Persian  armada.  a  fiasco  in  consideration  of  a  bribe. — Ed. 
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beforehand  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  if  the  person  accused  was  found  guilty, 
it  was  customary  to  submit  to  the  jurors,  subsequently  and  separately, 
the  question  as  to  amount  of  punishment :  first,  the  accuser  named  the 
penalty  which  he  thought  suitable  ;  next,  the  accused  person  was  called 
upon  to  name  an  amount  of  penalty  for  himself,  and  the  jurors  were  con- 
strained to  take  their  choice  between  these  two — no  third  gradation  of 
penalty  being  admissible  for  consideration.  Of  course,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  the  interest  of  the  accused  party  to  name,  even  in  his 
own  case,  some  real  and  serious  penalty — something  which  the  jurors 
might  be  likely  to  deem  not  wholly  inadequate  to  his  crime  just  proved  ; 
for  if  he  proposed  some  penalty  only  trifling,  he  drove  them  to  prefer  the 
heavier  sentence  recommended  by  his  opponent1.  Accordingly,  in  the 
case  of  Miltiades,  his  friends,  desirous  of  inducing  the  jurors  to  refuse 
their  assent  to  the  punishment  of  death,  proposed  a  fine  of  fifty  talents 
as  the  self-assessed  penalty  of  the  defendant ;  and  perhaps  they  may 
have  stated,  as  an  argument  in  the  case,  that  such  a  sum  would  suffice  to 
defray  the  costs  of  the  expedition.  The  fine  was  imposed,  but  Miltiades 
did  not  live  to  pay  it :  his  injured  limb  mortified,  and  he  died,  leaving  the 
fine  to  be  paid  by  his  son  Kimon. 

According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch,  he  was  put  in 
prison,  after  having  been  fined,  and  there  died2.  But  Herodotus  does 
not  mention  this  imprisonment,  nor  does  the  fact  appear  to  me  prob- 
able :  he  would  hardly  have  omitted  to  notice  it,  had  it  come  to  his  know- 
ledge. Immediate  imprisonment  of  a  person  fined  by  the  dikastery, 
until  his  fine  was  paid,  was  not  the  natural  and  ordinary  course  of  Athenian 
procedure,  though  there  were  particular  cases  in  which  such  aggravation 
was  added.  Usually  a  certain  time  was  allowed  for  payment3,  before 
absolute  execution  was  resorted  to,  though  the  person  under  sentence 
became  disfranchised  and  excluded  from  all  political  rights,  from  the  very 
instant  of  his  condemnation  as  a  public  debtor,  until  the  fine  was  paid. 
Now  in  the  instance  of  Miltiades,  the  lamentable  condition  of  his  wounded 
thigh  rendered  escape  impossible — so  that  there  would  be  no  special 
motive  for  departing  from  the  usual  practice,  and  imprisoning  him  forth- 
with :  moreover,  if  he  was  not  imprisoned  forthwith,  he  would  not  be  im- 
prisoned at  all,  since  he  cannot  have  lived  many  days  after  his  trial.  All 
accounts  concur  in  stating  that  he  died  of  the  mortal  bodily  hurt  which 
already  disabled  him  even  at  the  moment  of  his  trial,  and  that  his  son 
Kimon  paid  the  fifty  talents  after  his  death.  If  he  could  pay  them, 
probably  his  father  could  have  paid  them  also.  This  is  an  additional 
reason  for  believing  that  there  was  no  imprisonment — for  nothing  but 
non-payment  could  have  sent  him  to  prison. 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  the  conqueror  of  Marathon.  The  last  act  of  it 
produces  an  impression  so  mournful,  that  readers,  ancient  and  modern, 
have  not  been  satisfied  without  finding  someone  to  blame  for  it :  we  must 

1  It  is  not  certain  whether  such  a  form  of  legal  alleged  imprisonment  of   Kimon,   however,   they 

procedure  existed  in  Miltiades'  time.    The  charge  must  hape  copied  from  different  authorities,  for 

may  have  been  preferred  to  begin  with  in  the  form  their  statements  are  all  different, 
of   an  (tVayytAia  in  the  Ekklesia,  and  the  death-  3  See  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  b.  iii. 

sentence  modified  by  an  amendment  (c/.  Macau,  op.  ch.  xiii.,  p.  390,  Engl,  transl.  (vol.  i.,  p.  420  Germ.) 

cU.,  11,  p.  257  ;  Meyer,  Gcsch.  d.  .*//.,  hi.,  330).— Ed.  Meier   und   Schbmann,   Attisch.   Prosess,   p.   744. 

-  Cornelius  Nepos,  MtUuidm,  c.  7 ;  and  Kimon,  Dr.  Thirlwall  takes  a  different  view  of  this  point, 

c.  1  ;  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  4  ;  Diodorus,  Fragment.,  with  which  I  cannot  concur  (Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  iii., 

lib.  x.     All  these  authors  probably  drew  from  the  app.  ii.,  p.  488)  ;  though  his  general  remarks  on 

tame  original  fountain  ;  perhaps  Ephorus ;  but  we  the  trial  of  Miltiades  are  just  and  appropriate 

have  no  means  of  determining.     Respecting  the  (ch.  xiv.,  p.  373). 
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except  Herodotus,  our  original  authority,  who  recounts  the  transaction 
without  dropping  a  hint  of  blame  against  anyone.  To  speak  ill  of  the 
people,  as  Machiavel  has  long  ago  observed,  is  a  strain  in  which  every- 
one at  all  times,  even  under  a  democratical  government,  indulges  with 
impunity  and  without  provoking  any  opponent  to  reply.  In  this  instance, 
the  hard  fate  of  Miltiades  has  been  imputed  to  the  vices  of  the  Athenians 
and  their  democracy — it  has  been  cited  in  proof,  partly  of  their  fickleness, 
partly  of  their  ingratitude.  But  however  much  blame  may  serve  to  lighten 
the  mental  sadness  arising  from  a  series  of  painful  facts,  it  will  not  be 
found  justified  if  we  apply  to  those  facts  a  reasonable  criticism. 

What  is  called  the  fickleness  of  the  Athenians  on  this  occasion  is  nothing 
more  than  a  rapid  and  decisive  change  in  their  estimation  of  Miltiades, 
unbounded  admiration  passing  at  once  into  extreme  wrath.  The  question 
to  be  determined  is,  whether  there  be  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  change  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Miltiades,  that  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative1. 

The  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the  Athenian  popular  juries  really 
amounts  to  this — that  in  trying  a  person  accused  of  present  crime  or 
fault,  they  were  apt  to  confine  themselves  too  strictly  and  exclusively  to 
the  particular  matter  of  charge,  either  forgetting,  or  making  too  little 
account  of,  past  services  which  he  might  have  rendered.  Whoever 
imagines  that  such  was  the  habit  of  Athenian  dikasts,  must  have  studied 
the  orators  to  very  little  purpose.  Their  real  defect  was  the  very  oppo- 
site :  they  were  too  much  disposed  to  wander  from  the  special  issue  before 
them,  and  to  be  aflected  by  appeals  to  previous  services  and  conduct2. 
That  which  an  accused  person  at  Athens  usually  strives  to  produce  is  an 
impression  in  the  minds  of  the  dikasts  favourable  to  his  general  character 
and  behaviour  ;  of  course  he  meets  the  particular  allegation  of  his  accuser 
as  well  as  he  can,  but  he  never  fails  also  to  remind  them  emphatically 
how  well  he  has  performed  his  general  duties  of  a  citizen — how  many  times 
he  has  served  in  military  expeditions — how  many  trierarchies  and  liturgies 
he  has  performed,  and  performed  with  splendid  efficiency.  In  fact,  the 
claim  of  an  accused  person  to  acquittal  is  made  to  rest  too  much  on  his 
prior  services,  and  too  little  upon  innocence  or  justifying  matter  as  to  the 
particular  indictment.  It  is  what  we  should  naturally  expect  from  a 
body  of  private,  non-professional  citizens  assembled  for  the  occasion — 
and  belongs  more  or  less  to  the  system  of  jury- trial  everywhere  ;  but  it 

1  If  the  more  plausible  account  of  Nepos  be  reproduced  by  Herodotus,  who  clearly  did  not 

adhered  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  Miltiades,  though  consult  the  traditions  of  the  Philaid  house  for  this 

perhaps  deserving  of  a  money  fine,  had  certainly  last  episode,  though  he  apparently  drew  upon  them 

done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  the  only  reasonable  for  Miltiades*  earlier  career. — Ed. 

charge  against  him  being  bis  failure  to  take  Paros.  2  Machiavel,   in    the   twenty-ninth   chapter   of 

The  fact  that  the  death-penalty  was  demanded  his  Discorsi  sopra  T.  Livio,  examines  the  question  : 

is  a  proof  of  the  bitter  rancour  with  which  his  '  Which  of  the  two  is  more  open  to  the  charge  of 

enemies  persecuted  him.    Though  it  is  difficult  to  being    ungrateful — a    popular    government   or   a 

say  whether  the  people  in  this  case  are  absolutely  king  ?'   He  thinks  that  the  latter  is  more  open 

free  from  blame  or  not,  there  is  no-  doubt  that  to  it.    Compare  ch.  59  of  the  same  work,  where 

Miltiades'  political  rivals  showed  a  most  vindictive  he  again  supports  a  similar  opinion, 

spirit  in  preferring  their  accusation.  M.  Sismondi  also  observes,  in  speaking  of  the 

Chief  among  the  accusers  were  the  Alkmaeonidae.  long  attachment  of  the  city  of  Pisa  to  the  cause  of 

It   has    already    been    observed    how   their    un-  the  Emperors  and  to  the  Ghibelin  party :  *  Pise 

patriotic  policy  in  previous  years  was  thwarted  montra  dans  plus  d'une  occasion,  par  sa  Constance 

by  Miltiades   (see  note  on  p.  126).     The  failure  a  supporter  la  cause  des  empereurs  au  milieu  des 

of  the  Parian  expedition  provided  them  with  an  revers,  combien  la  reconnoissance  lie  un  peuple 

opportunity  for  taking  revenge  on  their  adversary,  libre  d'une  maniere  plus  puissante  et  plus  durable 

and  re-establishing  for  a  while  their  own  ascen-  qu'elle  ne  sauroit  lier  le  peuple  gouverne  par  un 

dancy.  seul    homme'    (Histoire   des    Kep-ubl.    Italiennes, 

The  Alkmaednid  version  has  very  probably  been  ch.  xiii.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  302). 
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is  the  direct  reverse  of  that  ingratitude,  or  habitual  insensibility  to  prior 
services,  for  which  they  have  been  so  often  denounced. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  fickleness,  which  has  been  so  largely 
imputed  to  the  Athenian  democracy  in  their  dealings  with  him,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  reasonable  change  of  opinion  on  plausible  grounds :  nor  can 
it  be  said  that  fickleness  was  in  any  case  an  attribute  of  the  Athenian 
democracy.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  feelings,  or  opinions,  or  modes 
of  judging,  which  have  once  obtained  footing  among  a  large  number  of 
people,  are  more  lasting  and  unchangeable  *than  those  which  belong  only 
to  one  or  a  few  ;  insomuch  that  the  judgments  and  actions  of  the  many 
admit  of  being  more  clearly  understood  as  to  the  past,  and  more  certainly 
predicted  as  to  the  future.  If  we  are  to  predicate  any  attribute  of  the 
multitude,  it  will  rather  be  that  of  undue  tenacity  than  undue  fickleness. 
There  will  occur  nothing  in  the  course  of  this  history  to  prove  that  the 
Athenian  people  changed  their  opinions,  on  insufficient  grounds,  more 
frequently  than  an  unresponsible  one  or  few  would  have  changed. 

But  there  were  two  circumstances  in  the  working  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  which  imparted  to  it  an  appearance  of  greater  fickleness, 
without  the  reality :  —  first,  that  the  manifestations  and  changes  of 
opinion  were  all  open,  undisguised,  and  noisy  :  the  people  gave  utterance 
to  their  present  impression,  whatever  it  was,  with  perfect  frankness  ;  if 
their  opinions  were  really  changed,  they  had  no  shame  or  scruple  in  avow- 
ing it :  secondly — and  this  is  a  point  of  capital  importance  in  the  working 
of  democracy  generally — the  present  impression,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  not  merely  undisguised  in  its  manifestations,  but  also  had  a  tendency 
to  be  exaggerated  in  its  intensity.  This  arose  from  their  habit  of  treat- 
ing public  affairs  in  multitudinous  assemblages,  the  well-known  effect 
of  which  is  to  inflame  sentiment  in  every  man's  bosom  by  mere  contact 
with  a  sympathizing  circle  of  neighbours.  Whatever  the  sentiment 
might  be,  fear,  ambition,  cupidity,  wrath,  compassion,  piety,  patriotic 
devotion,  etc.1,  and  whether  well-founded  or  ill-founded — it  was  con- 
stantly influenced  more  or  less  by  such  intensifying  cause.  This  is  a 
defect  which,  of  course,  belongs  in  a  certain  degree  to  all  exercise  of  power 
by  numerous  bodies,  even  though  they  be  representative  bodies — especi- 
ally when  the  character  of  the  people,  instead  of  being  comparatively 
sedate  and  slow  to  move,  like  the  English,  is  quick,  impressible,  and  fiery, 
like  Greeks  or  Italians  ;  but  it  operated  far  more  powerfully  on  the  self- 
acting  D£mos  assembled  in  the  Pnyx.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  constitutional 
malady  of  the  democracy,  of  which  the  people  were  themselves  perfectly 
sensible — as  I  shall  show  hereafter  from  the  securities  which  they  tried  to 
provide  against  it — but  which  no  securities  could  ever  wholly  eradicate. 
Frequency  of  public  assemblies,  far  from  aggravating  the  evil,  had  a 
tendency  to  lighten  it.     The  people  thus  became  accustomed  to  hear  and 

1  This  is  the  general  truth,  which  ancient  authors  multitude  was  represented  by  the  sum  total  of 

often  state,  both  partially,  and  in  exaggerated  terms  each  man's  separate  intelligence  in  all  the  indi- 

as  to  degree.    *  Haec  est  natura  multitudinis  (says  viduals  composing  it  (PolU.,  iii.  6,  4;  10, 12),  just  as 

Livy) ;  aut  humiliter  servitaut  super  be  dominatur.'  the  property  of  the  multitude,  taken  collectively, 

Again,  Tacitus — 'Nihil  invulgo  modicum;  terrere,  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  few  rich.     He 

ni  paveant ;  ubi  pertjmuerint,  impune  contemni  *  takes  no  notice  of  the  difference  between  a  number 

(A nnal. ,i.  29).  Herodotus,  iii. 81 :  u>diti  6i(6 6rjfu^l  of  individuals  judging  jointly  and  judging  separ- 

tiL*tamv  ra  irpifyyjvra  avtv  vov,  x«t/j.dppy  irorafjuZ  ately.     I  do  not  indeed  observe  that  such  omission 

Ik«Aoc.  leads  him  into  any  positive  mistake,  but  it  occurs 

It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle,  in  his  I'olitica,  in  some  cases  calculated  to  surprise  us,  and  where 

takes  little  or  no  notice  of  this  attribute  belonging  the  difference  here  adverted  to  is  important  to 

<ry  numerous  assembly.     He  seems  rather  notice  (see  Politic.,  iii.  10,  5,  6). 
to  reason  as  if  the  aggregate  intelligence  of  the 
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balance  many  different  views  as  a  preliminary  to  ultimate  judgment  ; 
they  contracted  personal  interest  and  esteem  for  a  numerous  class  of 
dissentient  speakers  ;  and  they  even  acquired  a  certain  practical  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  liability  to  error.  Moreover,  the  diffusion  of 
habits  of  public  speaking,  by  means  of  the  sophists  and  the  rhetors,  whom 
it  has  been  so  much  the  custom  to  disparage,  tended  in  the  same  direction 
— to  break  the  unity  of  sentiment  among  the  listening  crowd,  to  multiply 
separate  judgments,  and  to  neutralize  the  contagion  of  mere  sympathizing 
impulse.  These  were  important  deductions,  still  farther  assisted  by  the 
superior  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  Athenian  people  :  but  still  the  in- 
herent malady  remained — excessive  and  misleading  intensity  of  present 
sentiment.  It  was  this  which  gave  such  inestimable  value  to  the  ascen- 
dency of  Perikles,  as  depicted  by  Thukydides  :  his  hold  on  the  people  was 
so  firm,  that  he  could  always  speak  with  effect  against  excess  of  the 
reigning  tone  of  feeling.  '  When  Perikles  (says  the  historian)  saw  the 
people  in  a  state  of  unseasonable  and  insolent  confidence,  he  spoke  so  as 
to  cow  them  into  alarm  ;  when  again  they  were  in  groundless  terror,  he 
combated  it,  and  brought  them  back  to  confidence  l, '  We  shall  find 
Demosthenes,  with  far  inferior  ascendancy,  employed  in  the  same  honour- 
able task.  The  Athenian  people  often  stood  in  need  of  such  correction, 
but  unfortunately  did  not  always  find  statesmen,  at  once  friendly  and 
commanding,  to  administer  it. 


CHAPTER    VIII    [XXXVIII] 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON  TO  THE  MARCH  OF  XERXES 
AGAINST  GREECE 

I  have  recounted,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  Athenian  victory  at  Mar- 
athon, the  repulse  of  the  Persian  general  Datis,  and  the  return  of  his 
armament  across  the  iEgean  to  the  Asiatic  coast.  Far  from  satiating  his 
revenge  upon  Athens,  the  Persian  monarch  was  compelled  to  listen  to 
the  tale  of  an  ignominious  defeat.  His  wrath  against  the  Athenians  rose 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  ever,  and  he  commenced  vigorous  preparations  for 
a  renewed  attack  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  Greece  generally.  Resolved 
upon  assembling  the  entire  force  of  his  empire,  he  directed  the  various 
satraps  and  sub-governors  throughout  all  Asia  to  provide  troops,  horses, 
and  ships  both  of  war  and  burthen.  For  no  less  than  three  years  the 
empire  was  agitated  by  this  immense  levy,  which  Darius  determined  to 
conduct  in  person  against  Greece.  Nor  was  his  determination  abated  by 
a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  which  broke  out  about  the  time  when  his  prepara- 
tions were  completed.  He  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking  simultaneously 
the  two  enterprises — the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  reconquest  of  Egypt — 
when  he  was  surprised  by  death,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years.  As  a 
precaution  previous  to  this  intended  march,  he  had  nominated  as  suc- 
cessor Xerxes,  his  son  by  Atossa  ;  for  the  ascendancy  of  that  queen  ensured 
to  Xerxes  the  preference  over  his  elder  brother  Artabazanes,  son  of  Darius 
by  a  former  wife,  and  born  before  the  latter  became  king.  The  choice  of 
the  reigning  monarch  passed  unquestioned,  and  Xerxes  succeeded  without 

1  Thukyd.,  ii.  65. 
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opposition.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  though  we  meet  with  several 
acts  of  cruelty  and  atrocity  perpetrated  in  the  Persian  regal  family,  there 
is  nothing  like  that  systematic  fratricide  which  has  been  considered 
necessary  to  guarantee  succession  in  Turkey  and  other  Oriental  empires. 

The  intense  wrath  against  Athens,  which  had  become  the  predominant 
sentiment  in  the  mind  of  Darius,  was  yet  unappeased  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Athenians  that  his  crown  now  passed 
to  a  prince  less  obstinately  hostile  as  well  as  in  every  respect  inferior. 
Xerxes,  personally  the  handsomest  and  most  stately  man  amid  the 
immense  crowd  which  he  led  against  Greece,  was  in  character  timid  and 
faint-hearted,  over  and  above  those  defects  of  vanity,  childish  self-conceit, 
and  blindness  of  appreciation,  which  he  shared  more  or  less  with  the 
later  Persian  kings.  Yet  we  shall  see  that  even  under  his  conduct,  the 
invasion  of  Greece  was  very  near  proving  successful :  and  it  might  well 
have  succeeded  altogether,  had  he  been  either  endued  with  the  courageous 
temperament,  or  inflamed  with  the  fierce  animosity,  of  his  father. 

On  succeeding  to  the  throne,  Xerx6s  found  the  forces  of  the  empire  in 
active  preparation,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  Darius  ;  except  Egypt, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  revolt.  His  first  necessity  was  to  reconquer  this 
country,  a  purpose  for  which  the  great  military  power  now  in  readiness 
was  found  amply  sufficient.  Egypt  was  subdued  and  reduced  to  a  state 
of  much  harder  dependence  than  before  :  we  may  presume  that  not  only 
the  tribute  was  increased,  but  also  the  numbers  of  the  Persian  occupying 
force,  maintained  by  contributions  levied  on  the  natives.  Achgemenes, 
brother  of  Xerxes,  was  installed  there  as  satrap. 

But  Xerxes  was  not  at  first  equally  willing  to  prosecute  the  schemes  of 
his  deceased  father  against  Greece.  At  least  such  is  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  who  represents  Mardonius  as  the  grand  instigator  of  the 
invasion,  partly  through  thirst  for  warlike  enterprise,  partly  from  a  desire 
to  obtain  the  intended  conquest  as  a  satrapy  for  himself.  There  were 
not  wanting  Grecian  counsellors  to  enforce  his  recommendation  both  by 
the  promise  of  help  and  by  the  colour  of  religion.  The  great  family  of 
the  Aleuadae,  belonging  to  Larissa  and  perhaps  to  other  towns  in  Thessaly, 
were  so  eager  in  the  cause,  that  their  principal  members  came  to  Susa  to 
ofter  an  easy  occupation  of  that  frontier  territory  of  Hellas  ;  while  the 
exiled  Peisistratids  from  Athens  still  persevered  in  striving  to  procure 
their  own  restoration  at  the  tail  of  a  Persian  army.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  show,  according  to  the  feelings  then  prevalent,  that  a  new 
king  of  Persia  was  in  honour  obliged  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire1.  The  conquering  impulse  springing  from  the  first  founder  was 
as  yet  unexhausted  ;  the  insults  offered  by  the*  Athenians  remained  still 
unavenged. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  invasion,  now  announced  and  about  to  take 
place,  we  must  notice  especially  the  historical  manner  and  conception  of 
our  capital  informant — Herodotus.  The  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 
and  the  final  repulse  of  his  forces,  constitute  the  entire  theme  of  his  three 
last  books,  and  the  principal  object  of  his  whole  history,  towards  which 
the  previous  matter  is  intended  to  conduct.  Amidst  those  prior  circum- 
stances, there  are  doubtless  many  which  have  a  substantive  importance 
and  interest  of  their  own,  recounted  at  so  much  length  that  they  appear 

•  Mschy\us,  Pers.,  761. 
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coordinate  and  principal,  so  that  the  thread  of  the  history  is  for  a  time 
put  out  of  sight.  Yet  we  shall  find,  if  we  bring  together  the  larger  divisions 
of  his  history,  omitting  the  occasional  prolixities  of  detail,  that  such  thread 
is  never  lost  in  the  historian's  own  mind  :  it  may  be  traced  by  an  attentive 
reader,  from  his  preface  and  the  statement  immediately  following  it — of 
Crcesus  as  the  first  barbaric  conqueror  of  the  Ionian  Greeks — down  to  the 
full  expansion  of  his  theme,  '  Graecia  Barbariae  lento  collisa  duello ',  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  That  expedition,  as  forming  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  historical  scheme,  is  not  only  related  more  copiously  and  con- 
tinuously than  any  events  preceding  it,  but  is  also  ushered  in  with  an 
unusual  solemnity  of  religious  and  poetical  accompaniment,  so  that  the 
seventh  book  of  Herodotus  reminds  us  in  many  points  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Ilaid.  The  dream  sent  by  the  Gods  to  frighten  Xerxes, 
when  about  to  recede  from  his  project — as  well  as  the  ample  catalogue  of 
nations  and  eminent  individuals  embodied  in  the  Persian  host — have  both 
of  them  marked  parallels  in  the  Iliad  :  and  Herodotus  seems  to  delight  in 
representing  to  himself  the  enterprise  against  Greece  as  an  antithesis  to 
that  of  the  Atreidae  against  Troy1.  The  religious  idea,  so  often  presented 
elsewhere  in  Herodotus — that  the  Godhead  was  jealous  and  hostile  to 
excessive  good  fortune  or  immoderate  desires  in  man — is  worked  into 
his  history  of  Xerxes  as  the  ever-present  moral  and  as  the  main  cause  of 
its  disgraceful  termination2.  For  we  shall  discover  as  we  proceed,  that 
the  historian,  with  that  honourable  frankness  which  Plutarch  calls  his 
1  malignity ',  neither  ascribes  to  his  countrymen  credit  greater  than  they 
deserve  for  personal  valour,  nor  seeks  to  veil  the  many  chances  of  defeat 
which  their  mismanagement  laid  open3. 

Xerxes  is  described  as  having  originally  been  averse  to  the  enterprise, 
and  only  stimulated  thereto  by  the  persuasions  of  Mardonius.  This  was 
probably  the  genuine  Persian  belief,  for  the  blame  of  so  great  a  disaster 
would  naturally  be  transferred  from  the  monarch  to  some  evil  counsellor. 
Against  the  rashness  of  this  general — the  evil  genius  of  Xerxes — we  find 
opposed  the  prudence  and  long  experience  of  Artabanus,  brother  of  the 
deceased  Darius,  and  therefore  uncle  to  the  monarch.  The  age  and 
relationship  of  this  Persian  Nestor  emboldened  him  to  undertake  the  dan- 
gerous task  of  questioning  the  determination  which  Xerxes,  though 
professing  to  invite  the  opinions  of  others,  had  proclaimed  as  already 
settled  in  his  own  mind.  The,  speech  which  Herodotus  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Artabanus  is  that  of  a  thoughtful  and  religious  Greek. 

Herodotus  represents  the  great  expedition  of  Xerxes  to  have  originated 
partly  in  the  rashness  of  Mardonius,  who  reaps  his  bitter  reward  on  the 
field  of  battle  at  Plataea — but  still  more  in  the  influence  of  '  mischievous 
Oneiros  \  who  is  sent  by  the  gods  (as  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad)  to 

1  The  same  comparison  of  the  Persian  struggle  dispositions  in  an  historian,  contrasting  him  in 

with   the  Trojan  war  is  perhaps  found  in   the  this  respect  with  Thukydidfis,  to  whom  he  imputes 

pediment   sculptures   of    the    temple   which    the  an  unfriendly  spirit  in  criticising  Athens,  arising 

iEginetans  dedicated  after  the  contest  of  480  (but  from   his    long    banishment :    'H    p.kv   'HpoSoroy 

see  Furtwangler,  Mgina,  1906). — Ed.  fiiadeert?   ev  an-curif  e7riei*c7]?,  *ai  toi?   p.kv  ayaOots 

'-'  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  Herodotus'  ethics,  see  <rvvy\8op.evr\,    tois   fie    koxois    crvvaXyovaa.  •     y\    fie 

E.  Meyer,  Forschungen,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  252-268. — Ed.  @ov<cvfiifiov  fiia0e<ns  avOeKaoro?  tis  k«u  ircKpa,  iea.1 

3  While   Plutarch  (if    indeed    the    treatise    De  rfj  ircwptfii  Trjs  <f>uyr»?  p.vr)<riK<xieov<raL  •  ra  pev^  yap 

Herodoli    Malignitate    be    the    work    of    Plutarch)  afxapTr)p.a.ra  ene^epxerat  <al  p.d\a  a/cpi/3u}?,  tw  fie 

treats  Herodotus  as  uncandid,  malicious,  corrupt,  Kara    vovv   Ke\oipr\KOTtnv    nadanag    ov  p-epv-qreu.  >} 

the  calumniator  of  great  men  and  glorious  deeds —  uxnrep  iiva.yKauvp.4vw  [Dionys.  Hal.,  Ad  Cn.  Pom- 

Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  on  the  contrary,  with  peium  de   Prcecip.   Historicis,  p.    112,  ed.    Rhys 

more  reason,  treats  him  as  a  pattern  of  excellent  Roberts — Ed]. 
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put  a  cheat  upon  Xerxes,  and  even  to  overrule  by  terror  both  his  scruples 
and  those  of  Artabanus.  The  gods  having  determined  (as  in  the  instances 
of  Astyag&s,  Polykrat3s,  and  others)  that  the  Persian  empire  shall  undergo 
signal  humiliation  and  repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  constrain  the 
Persian  monarch  into  a  ruinous  enterprise  against  his  own  better  judg- 
ment. Such  religious  imagination  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to 
Herodotus,  but  as  common  to  him  with  his  contemporaries  generally, 
Greeks  as  well  as  Persians,  though  peculiarly  stimulated  among  the  Greeks 
by  the  abundance  of  their  epic  or  quasi-historical  poetry.  The  story  of 
XerxeV  dream  has  its  rise  (as  Herodotus  tells  us1)  in  Persian  fancy,  and 
is  in  some  sort  a  consolation  for  the  national  vanity  ;  but  it  is  turned  and 
coloured  by  the  Grecian  historian,  who  mentions  also  a  third  dream,  which 
appears  to  Xerxes  after  his  resolution  to  march  was  finally  taken,  and 
which  the  mistake  of  the  Magian  interpreters  falsely  construed2  into  an 
encouragement,  though  it  really  threatened  ruin.  How  much  this  re- 
ligious conception  of  the  sequence  of  events  belongs  to  the  age,  appears 
by  the  fact  that  it  not  only  appears  in  Pindar  and  the  Attic  tragedians 
generally,  but  pervades  especially  the  Per  see  of  jEschylus,  exhibited  seven 
years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis — in  which  we  find  the  premonitory 
dreams  as  well  as  the  jealous  enmity  of  the  gods  towards  vast  power  and 
overweening  aspirations  in  man3  ;  though  without  any  of  that  inclination, 
which  Herodotus  seems  to  have  derived  from  Persian  informants,  to 
exculpate  Xerxds  by  representing  him  as  disposed  himself  to  sober  counsels, 
but  driven  in  a  contrary  direction  by  the  irresistible  fiat  of  the  gods. 

While  we  take  due  notice  of  those  religious  conceptions  with  which 
both  the  poet  and  the  historian  surround  this  vast  conflict  of  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  we  need  look  no  farther  than  ambition  and  revenge  for  the 
real  motives  of  the  invasion.  Considering  that  it  had  been  a  proclaimed 
project  in  the  mind  of  Darius  for  three  years  previous  to  his  death,  there 
was  no  probability  that  his  son  and  successor  would  gratuitously  renounce 
it,  Shortly  after  the  reconquest  of  Egypt,  XerxSs  began  to  make  his 
preparations,  the  magnitude  of  which  attested  the  strength  of  his  resolve 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  designs.  The  satraps  and  subordinate  officers, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  his  empire,  received  orders  to  furnish  the 
amplest  quota  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war — horse  and  foot,  ships  of 
war,  horse-transports,  provisions,  or  supplies  of  various  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  territory  ;■  while  rewards  were  held  out  to 
those  who  should  execute  the  orders  most  efficiently.  For  four  entire 
years  these  preparations  were  carried  on,  and  we  are  told  that  similar 
preparations  had  been  going  forward  during  the  three  years  preceding  the 
death  of  Darius. 

The  Persian  empire  was  at  this  moment  more  extensive  that  ever  it 
will  appear  at  any  subsequent  period  ;  for  it  comprised  maritime  Thrace 
and  Macedonia  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  and  nearly  all  the  islands 

1  Herodot.,  vii.  12  :   Kal  fy  kov  iv  rfi  vvkt\  t\6«  Persian   king  is  represented   as  seated  in  council, 

b+iv  Toojri*,  <*  Aiytrai  itiro  lltpaioiv.  with    a    winged    'An-arij    (Deceit)   hovering    over 

Respecting  the  influence  of  dreams  in  determin-  him. — Ed.] 

ing  the  enterprises  of  the  early  Turkish  sultans,  see  3  jEschylus,  Pers.  96,  104,  181,  220,  368,  745. 

Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Keichs,  825  ;  compare  Sophocl.,  Ajax,  129,  744,  775.  and 

book  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  49.  the    end    of     the    (Kdipus    Tyrannus  ;     Kuripid., 

ipare  the  dream  of  Darius  Codomannus.  Hecub.,  58  ;  Pindar,  Olymp.,  viii.  86  ;  Isihm.,  vi.  39  ; 

Plutarch,  Alexander,  c.  18.  Pausanias,  ii.   33,  3.     Compare  the  sense  of  the 

[A  similar  conception  appears  on  a  Greek  vase  word  6«i<ri5at>wv  in  Xcnophon,  Agesilaus,  c.  11, 

of   the    fourth    or    third   century   from   Canusium  §  8:  'the  man  who  in   the  midst  of  success  fc.irs 

(Gerhard,  Anttke  Dcnkm'Utr,  pi.  103),  in  which  the  the  envious  gods'. 
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of  the  Mgean  north  of  Crete  and  east  of  Eubcea — including  even  the 
Cyclades.  There  existed  Persian  forts  and  garrisons  at  Doriskus,  Eion, 
and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  while  Abdera  with  the  other 
Grecian  settlements  on  that  coast  were  numbered  among  the  tributaries 
of  Susa1.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  these  boundaries  of  the  empire 
at  the  time  when  Xerx&s  mounted  the  throne,  as  compared  with  its  re- 
duced limits  at  the  later  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — partly  that  we 
may  understand  the  apparent  chances  of  success  to  his  expedition,  as 
they  presented  themselves  both  to  the  Persians  and  to  the  medizing 
Greeks — partly  that  we  may  appreciate  the  after-circumstances  connected 
with  the  formation  of  the  Athenian'  maritime  empire. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  481  b.c.  the  vast  army  thus  raised  by 
Xerxes  arrived,  from  all  quarters  of  the  empire,  at  or  near  to  Sardis,  a 
large  portion  of  it  having  been  directed  to  assemble  at  Kritala  in  Kappa- 
dokia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Halys,  where  it  was  joined  by  Xerxes 
himself  on  the  road  from  Susa.  From  thence  he  crossed  the  Halys,  and 
marched  through  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  until  he  reached  Sardis,  where 
winter-quarters  were  prepared  for  him.  But  this  land  force,  vast  as  it 
was,  was  not  all  that  the  empire  had  been  required  to  furnish.  Xerxes 
had  determined  to  attack  Greece,  not  by  traversing  the  ^gean,  as  Datis 
had  passed  to  Eretria,  and  Marathon,  but  by  a  land  force  and  fleet  at 
once — the  former  crossing  the  Hellespont,  and  marching  through  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  while  the  latter  was  intended  to  accompany 
and  cooperate.  A  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  besides  numerous  vessels  of 
service  and  burthen,  had  been  assembled  on  the  Hellespont  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Thrace  and  Ionia  ;  moreover,  Xerxes,  with  a  degree  of  forethought 
much  exceeding  that  of  his  father  Darius  in  the  Scythian  expedition, 
had  directed  the  formation  of  large  magazines  of  provisions  at  suitable 
maritime  stations  along  the  line  of  march,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
Strymonic  Gulf.  During  the  four  years  of  military  preparation  there  had 
been  time  to  bring  together  great  quantities  of  flour  and  other  essential 
articles  from  Asia  and  Egypt. 

If  the  whole  contemporary  world  were  overawed  by  the  vast  assemblage 
of  men  and  muniments  of  war,  which  Xerxes  thus  brought  together,  so 
much  transcending  all  past,  we  might  even  say  all  subsequent,  experience 
— they  were  no  less  astounded  by  two  enterprises  which  entered  into  his 
scheme — the  bridging  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  cutting  of  a  ship-canal 
through  the  isthmus  of  Mount  Athos.  For  the  first  of  the  two  there  had 
indeed  been  a  precedent,  since  Darius  about  thirty-five  years  before  had 
caused  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  crossed 
it  in  his  march  to  Scythia.  Yet  this  bridge  of  Darius,  though  constructed 
by  the  Ionians  and  by  a  Samian  Greek,  having  had  reference  only  to 
distant  regions,  seems  to  have  been  little  known  or  little  thought  of  among 
the  Greeks  generally,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  poet  jEschylus2 
speaks  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  it ;  while  the  bridge  of  Xerxes  was  ever 
remembered  both  by  Persians  and  by  Greeks  as  a  most  imposing  display 
of  Asiatic  omnipotence.  The  bridge  of  boats — or  rather  the  two  separate 
bridges  not  far  removed  from  each  other — which  Xerxes  caused  to  be 
thrown    across    the   Hellespont,    stretched    from   the    neighbourhood    of 

1  Herodot.,  vii.  106,  108  ;  also  vii.  59,  and  Xenophon,  Memorab.,  iii.  5, 11.  Compare  jEschylus,  Pits. 
871-896.  *  ^Eschylus,  Pers.,  731,  754,  873. 
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Abydos  on  the  Asiatic  side  to  the  coast  between  Sestos  and  Madytus  on 
the  European,  where  the  strait  is  about  an  English  mile  in  breadth.  The 
execution  of  the  work  was  at  first  entrusted,  not  to  Greeks,  but  to  Phe- 
nicians  and  Egyptians,  who  had  received  orders  long  beforehand  to  pre- 
pare cables  of  extraordinary  strength  and  size  expressly  for  the  purpose  ; 
the  material  used  by  the  Phenicians  was  flax,  that  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  was  the  fibre  of  the  papyrus.  Already  had  the  work  been 
completed  and  announced  to  Xerxes  as  available  for  transit,  when  a  storm 
arose,  so  violent  as  altogether  to  ruin  it.  The  wrath  of  the  monarch, 
when  apprised  of  this  catastrophe,  burst  all  bounds.  It  was  directed 
partly  against  the  chief  engineers,  whose  heads  he  caused  to  be  struck 
off1,  but  partly  also  against  the  Hellespont  itself.  He  commanded  that 
the  strait  should  be  scourged  with  300  lashes,  and  that  a  set  of  fetters 
should  be  let  down  into  it  as  a  farther  punishment2. 

It  has  been  common,  however,  to  set  aside  in  this  case  not  merely  the 
words,  but  even  the  main  incident  of  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Helles- 
pont3, as  a  mere  Greek  fable  rather  than  a  real  fact ;  the  extreme  childish- 
ness and  absurdity  of  the  proceeding  giving  to  it  the  air  of  an  enemy's 
calumny.  But  this  reason  will  not  appear  sufficient,  if  we  transport 
ourselves  back  to  the  time  and  to  the  party  concerned.  To  transfer  to 
inanimate  objects  the  sensitive  as  well  as  the  willing  and  designing  attri- 
butes of  human  beings  is  among  the  early  and  widespread  instincts  of 
mankind,  and  one  of  the  primitive  forms  of  religion4.  By  the  old  pro- 
cedure, never  formally  abolished,  though  gradually  disused,  at  Athens — 
an  inanimate  object  which  had  caused  the  death  of  a  man  was  solemnly 
tried  and  cast  out  of  the  border.  And  the  Arcadian  youths,  when  they 
returned  hungry  from  an  unsuccessful  day's  hunting,  scourged  and 
pricked  the  god  Pan  or  his  statue  by  way  of  revenge.  Much  more  may  we 
suppose  a  young  Persian  monarch,  corrupted  by  universal  subservience 
around  him,  to  be  capable  of  thus  venting  an  insane  wrath5.  To  offer 
sacrifice  to  rivers,  and  to  testify  in  this  manner  gratitude  for  service 
rendered  by  rivers,  was  a  familiar  rite  in  the  ancient  religion.  While  the 
grounds  for  distrusting  the  narrative  are  thus  materially  weakened,  the 
positive  evidence  will  be  found  very  forcible.  The  expedition  of  Xerxes 
took  place  when  Herodotus  was  about  four  years  old,  so  that  he  after- 
wards enjoyed  ample  opportunity  of  conversing  with  persons  who  had 
witnessed  and  taken  part  in  it :  and  the  whole  of  his  narrative  shows  that 
he  availed  himself  largely  of  such  access  to  information.  Besides,  the 
building  of  the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  and  all  the  incidents  connected 
with  it,  were  acts  necessarily  known  to  many  witnesses,  and  therefore  the 
more  easily  verified. 

New  engineers — perhaps  Greek  along  with,  or  in  place  of,  Phenicians 
and  Egyptians — were  immediately  directed  to  recommence  the  work 
which  Herodotus  now  describes  in  detail.     To  form  the  two  bridges,  two 

I  Plutarch    (De  TrunquMitate   Animi,   p.   470)  731.  and  K.  O.  Muller,  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii., 

speaks  of  them  as  having  had  their  noses  and  ears  p.  59. 

cut  off.  ♦  C/.    Tyler,     Primitive    Culture,   vol.    ii.    (on 

8  Herodot.,  vii.  34,  35.  Animism). — Ed. 

The  assertion — that  no  one  was  in  the  habit  of  *  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  observed  that 

sacrificing    to    the    Hellespont— appears   strange,  the  worship  of  the  Iranian  nations  was  remarkably 

when    we    look    to    the    subsequent  conduct   of  free  from  animistic  and  anthropomorphic  ideas, 

Xerxes  himself  (vii.  33);  compare  vii.  113,  and  and  that  Xerxes' father  at  any  rate  was  a  strenuous 

''•  76.  upholder  of  pure  Zoroastriam'sm.     Cf.  Rawlinson, 

»  Sec  Stanley  and  HlotnEcld  on  d-Ischyl.,  Pets.,  Herodotus,  app.  to  bk.  iii.,  essay  2.— Ed. 
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lines  of  ships — triremes  and  pentekonters  blended  together — were  moored 
across  the  strait  breastwise,  with  their  heads  towards  the  Euxine  and. their 
sterns  towards  the  Jigean,  the  stream  flowing  always  rapidly  from  the 
former  towards  the  latter1.  They  were  moored  by  anchors  head  and 
stern,  and  by  very  long  cables.  The  number  of  ships  placed  to  carry  the 
bridge  nearest  to  the  Euxine  was  three  hundred  and  sixty,  the  number 
in  the  other  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  Over  each  of  the  two  lines  of 
ships,  across  from  shore  to  shore,  were  stretched  six.  vast  cables,  which 
discharged  the  double  function  of  holding  the  ships  together,  and  of 
supporting  the  bridge-way  to  be  laid  upon  them.  They  were  tightened 
by  means  of  capstans  on  each  shore  ;  in  three  different  places  along  the 
line  a  gap  was  left  between  the  ships  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  small 
trading  vessels  without  masts,  in  voyage  to  or  from  the  Euxine,  to  pass 
and  repass  beneath  the  cables. 

Over  the  cables  were  laid  planks  of  wood,  sawn  to  the  appropriate 
width,  secured  above  by  a  second  line  of  cables  stretched  across  to  keep 
them  irf  their  places.  Lastly,  upon  this  foundation  the  causeway  itself 
was  formed  out  of  earth  and  wood,  with  a  pallisade  on  each  side  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  cattle  which  passed  over  from  seeing  the  water. 

The  other  great  work  which  Xerxes  caused  to  be  performed,  for  facili- 
tating his  march,  was  the  cutting  through  of  the  isthmus  which  connects 
the  stormy  promontory  of  Mount  Athos  with  the  mainland2.  That 
isthmus  near  the  point  where  it  joins  the  mainland  was  about  twelve 
stadia  (not  quite  so  many  furlongs)  across,  from  the  Strymonic  to  the 
Toronaic  Gulf  ;  and  the  canal  dug  by  order  of  Xerxes  was  broad  and  deep 
enough  for  two  triremes  to  sail  abreast.  In  this  work,  too,  as  well  as 
in  the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  the  Phenicians  were  found  the  ablest 
and  most  efficient  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  Persian  monarch  ;  but  the 
other  tributaries,  especially  the  Greeks  from  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Akanthus,  and  indeed  the  entire  maritime  forces  of  the  empire3,  were 
brought  together  to  assist.  The  headquarters  of  the  fleet  were  first  at 
Kyme  and  Phoksea,  next  at  Elaeus  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  from  which  point  it  could  protect  and  second  at 
once  the  two  enterprises  going  forward  at  the  Hellespont  and  at  Mount 
Athos. 

Herodotus  remarks  that  Xerxes  must  have  performed  this  laborious 

1  Grote,  who  rightly  interpreted  several  doubtful  the  strain  on  one  set  of  anchor-sheets  would  have 

points  in  Herodotus'  description  as  against  previous  been  excessive,  and  by  their  tendency  to  swing 

critics,    has   himself    given    a   slightly   erroneous  round  the  ships  would  have  provided  an  insecure 

description,  mainly  owing  to  his  misconception  of  foundation  for   the  upper  works.     If,   then,   the 

the  coast-line  near  Sestos,   and   the  consequent  vessels  in  this  bridge  were  anchored  in  a  line  with 

direction  of  the  current.     He  would  place  both  the  current,  they  stood  slantwise  across  the  channel, 

the  bridges  in  a  direct  line  with  the  channel.  This  interpretation  is  as  consistent  as  any  with 

But  (1)  the  oiktt)  Tpaxe'a.  of  Herodotus  (vii.  34)  is  a  the  somewhat  loosely-worded  account  of  Herodotus 

headland  on  which  a  landing  could  not  easily  be  (vii.  36) :  tow  fxiv  Wovrov  intKapo-ia^  rod  5e  'EAAtjo-- 

cff  ected,  hence  the  European  ends  of  the  two  bridges  novrov  Kara.  poov. 

must  have  been  a  good  way  apart  on  either  side  of  Herodotus  gives  the  distance  from  Abydos  to 

this   promontory.     If   both  bridges  started   from  the  opposite  shore  as  seven  stades  (at  the  present 

Abydos  the  natural  course  for  the  lower  bridge  tune  it  is  more  than  5,000  feet).     The  number  of 

would   be   straight   across    the   channel,  for   the  boats  in  either  bridge  imply  a  somewhat  greater 

upper  one  to  slant  away  up-stream.    This  agrees  length,  and  the  upper  one  probably  exceeded  a 

well  with  Herodotus'  statement  that  the  upper  mile  in  length. 

bridge  contained  more  vessels  (and  so  presumably  Cf.  Stein,  Herodotus,  ad  loc,  and  Grundy,  Great 

was  longer)  than  the  lower  one.  Persian  War,  pp.  215,  216. — Ed. 

(2)  Owing  to  the  bend  of  the  channel  off  Sestos,  *  For  a  specimen  of  the  destructive  storms  near 

the  current  does  not  run  parallel  to  the  shore,  but  the  promontory  of  Athos,  see  Ephorus,  Fragment., 

crosses  over  more  or  less  in  a  line  from  Sestos  121,  ed.  Didot ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  41. 
to  Abydos.     Unless  the  boats'  noses  in  the  upper  3  Herodot.,  vii.  22,  23,  116  ;  Diodor.,  xi.  2. 

bridge  had  been  turned  straight  up  the  current, 
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work  from  motives  of  mere  ostentation  :  '  for  it  would  have  cost  no  trouble 
at  all  '  (he  observes1)  to  drag  all  the  ships  in  the  fleet  across  the  isthmus  ; 
so  that  the  canal  was  nowise  needed.  So  familiar  a  process  was  it,  in  the 
mind  of  a  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  to  transport  ships  by  mechanical 
force  across  an  isthmus,  a  special  groove  or  slip  being  seemingly  prepared 
for  them  :  such  was  the  case  at  the  Diolkus  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  the  men  who  excavated  the  canal  at  Mount 
Athos  worked  under  the  lash  ;  and  these,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  were  not 
bought  slaves,  but  freemen,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  tributaries  of 
the  Persian  monarch  ;  perhaps  the  father  of  Herodotus,  a  native  of  Hali- 
karnassus  and  a  subject  of  the  brave  Queen  Artemisia,  may  have  been 
among  them.  We  shall  find  other  examples  as  we  proceed,  of  this  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  whip,  and  full  conviction  of  its  indispensable  neces- 
sity, on  the  part  of  the  Persians2 — even  to  drive  the  troops  of  their  subject- 
contingents  on  to  the  charge  in  battle.  To  employ  the  scourge  in  this 
way  towards  freemen,  and  especially  towards  freemen  engaged  in  military 
service,  was  altogether  repugnant  both  to  Hellenic  practice  and  to  Hellenic 
feeling.  The  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks  were  relieved  from  it,  as  from 
various  other  hardships,  when  they  passed  out  of  Persian  dominion  to 
become,  first  allies,  afterwards  subjects,  of  Athens :  and  we  shall  be  called 
upon  hereafter  to  take  note  of  this  fact  when  we  appreciate  the  complaints 
preferred  against  the  hegemony  of  Athens. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  subject-contingents  of  Xerxes  excavated  this 
canal,  which  was  fortified  against  the  sea  at  its  two  extremities  by  com- 
pact earthen  walls  or  embankments,  they  also  threw  bridges  of  boats 
over  the  river  Strymon.  These  two  works,  together  with  the  renovated 
double  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  were  both  announced  to  Xerxes  as 
completed  and  ready  for  passage,  on  his  arrival  at  Sardis  at  the  beginning 
of  winter  481-480  B.C.  Whether  the  whole  of  his  vast  army  arrived  at 
Sardis  at  the  same  time  as  himself,  and  wintered  there,  may  reasonably 
be  doubted  ;  but  the  whole  was  united  at  Sardis  and  ready  to  march 
against  Greece,  at  the  beginning  of  spring  480  b.c. 

While  wintering  at  Sardis,  the  Persian  monarch  despatched  heralds 
to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Sparta  and  Athens,  to  demand  the  re- 
ceived tokens  of  submission,  earth  and  water.  The  news  of  his  prodigious 

1  Herodot.,  vii.  24.  which  are  rendered  more  formidable  by  the  defi- 

As  this  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos  ciency  of  harbours  in  the  Gulf  of  Orfana,  that  I 

has  been  treated  often  as  a  fable  both  by  ancients  could  not,  as  long  as  I  was  on  the  peninsula,  and 

(Juvenal,   Sat.,  x.)   and  by  moderns  (Cousinery,  though  offering  a  high  price,  prevail  upon  any  boat 

Voyage  en  Macidoine),  I  transcribe  the  observations  to  carry  me  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 

of  Colonel  Leake.    That  excellent  observer  points  to  the  western.     Xerxes,  therefore,  was  perfectly 

out  evident  traces  of  its  past  existence  ;  but  in  my  justified  in  cutting  this  canal,  as  well  from  the 

judgment,  even  if  no  such  traces  now  remained,  the  security  which  it  afforded  to  his  fleet,  as  from  the 

testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Thukydides  (iv.  109)  facility  of  the*  work  and  the  advantages  of  the 

would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  had  ground,  which  seems  made  expressly  to  tempt  such 

existed  really.     The  observations  of  Colonel  Leake  an    undertaking.    The   experience   of    the   losses 

illustrate  at  the  same  time  the  motives  in  which  which    the    former    expedition    under    Mardonius 

the  canal  originated.    *  The  canal  (he  says)  seems  had   suffered   suggested    the   idea.     The   circum- 

to  have  been  not  more  than  sixty  feet  wide.     As  navigation  of  the  capes  Ampelus  and  Canastneum 

history  docs  not  mention  that  it  was  ever  kept  in  was  much  less  dangerous,  as  the  gulfs  afford  some 

repair  after  the  time  of  Xerxes,  the  waters  from  good  harbours,  and  it  was  the  object  of  Xerxes  to 

the  heights  around  have  naturally  filled  it  in  part  collect  forces  from  the  Greek  cities  in  those  gulfs 

with  soil  in  the  course  of  ages.     It  might,  however,  as  he  passed  '  (Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 

without  much  labour,  be  renewed,  and  there  can  vol.  iii.,  ch.  24,  p.  145). 

be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the  naviga-  *  Herodot.,    vii.    22  ;    compare    vii.    103,    and 

tion  of  the  JEgean,  for  such  is  the  fear  entertained  Xcnophon,  Anabasis,  iii.  4-25. 

by  the  Greek  boatmen  of  the  strength  and  uncertain  The  essential  necessity,  and  plentiful  use,  of  the 

direction  of  the  currents  around  Mount  Athos,  and  whip,    towards   subject- tributaries,    as   conceived 

of  the  gales  and  high  seas  to  which  the  vicinity  of  by  the  ancient  Persians,  finds  its  parallel  in  the 

the  mountain  is  subject  during  half  the  year,  and  modern  Turks. 
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I  armament  was  well  calculated  to  spread  terror  even  among  the  most  resol- 
lute  of  them.  And  he  at  the  same  time  sent  orders  to  the  maritime  cities 
in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  prepare  '  dinner  '  for  himself  and  his  vast 
suite  as  he  passed  on  his  march,  which  was  commenced  at  the  first  be- 
ginning of  spring. 

From  Sardis  the  host  of  Xerxds  directed  its  march  to  Abydos,  first 
across  Mysia  and  the  river  Kaikus — then  through  Atarneus,  KarinS,  and 
the  plain  of  Thebe.  They  passed  Adramyttium  and  Antandrus,  and 
crossed  the  range  of  Ida,  which  was  on  their  right  hand1,  not  without 
some  loss  from  stormy  weather  and  thunder.  From  hence  they  reached 
Ilium  and  the  river  Skamander,  the  stream  of  which  was  drunk  up,  or 
probably  in  part  trampled  and  rendered  undrinkable,  by  the  vast  host  of 
men  and  animals.  Xerxes  ascended  the  holy  hill  of  Ilium — reviewed 
the  Pergamus  where  Priam  was  said  to  have  lived  and  reigned — sacrificed 
1,000  oxen  to  the  patron  goddess  AthenS — and  caused  the  Magian  priests 
to  make  libations  in  honour  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  on  that  venerated 
spot.  He  even  condescended  to  inquire  into  the  local  details,  abun- 
dantly supplied  to  visitors  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  of  that  great 
real  or  mythical  war  to  which  Grecian  chronologers  had  hardly  yet  learned 
to  assign  a  precise  date.  Another  day's  march  between  Rhoeteium, 
Ophryneium  and  Dardanus  on  the  left-hand,  and  the  Teukrians  of  Gergis 
on  the  right-hand,  brought  him  to  Abydos,  where  his  two  newly-con- 
structed bridges  over  the  Hellespont  awaited  him. 

On  this  transit  from  Asia  into  Europe  Herodotus  dwells  with  peculiar 
emphasis.  He  surrounds  it  with  much  dramatic  circumstance,  not  only 
mentioning  the  marble  throne  erected  for  Xerxes  on  a  hill  near  Abydos, 
from  whence  he  surveyed  both  his  masses  of  land-force  covering  the  shore 
and  his  ships  sailing  and  racing  in  the  strait  (a  race  in  which  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  Sidon  surpassed  the  Greeks  and  all  the  other  contingents) — but 
also  superadding  to  this  real  fact  a  dialogue  with  Artabanus,  intended  to 
set  forth  the  internal  mind  of  Xerxes. 

At  the  first  moment  of  sunrise,  so  sacred  in  the  mind  of  Orientals2, 
the  passage  was  ordered  to  begin.  The  bridges  were  perfumed  with 
frankincense  and  strewed  with  myrtle  boughs,  while  Xerxds  himself 
made  libations  into  the  sea  with  a  golden  censer,  and  offered  up  prayers 
to  Helios,  that  he  might  effect  without  hindrance  his  design  of  conquering 
Europe  even  to  its  farthest  extremity.  Along  with  his  libation  he  cast  into 
the  Hellespont  the  censer  itself,  with  a  golden  bowl  and  a  Persian  scimitar. 
Of  the  two  bridges,  that  nearest  to  the  Euxine  was  devoted  to  the  military 
force — the  other  to  the  attendants,  the  baggage,  and  the  beasts  of  burthen. 
The  10,000  Persians,  called  Immortals,  all  wearing  garlands  on  their 
heads,  were  the  first  to  pass  over.  Xerxes  himself,  with  the  remaining 
army,  followed  next :  the  monarch  having  reached  the  European  shore, 
saw  his  troops  crossing  the  bridges  after  him  '  under  the  lash '.  But  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  this  sharp  stimulus  to  accelerate  progress,  so  vast  were 
the  numbers  of  his  host,  that  they  occupied  no  less  than  seven  days  and  seven 
nights,  without  a  moment  of  intermission,  in  the  business  of  crossing  over. 

1  Herodotus  says  'on  the  left  hand'  (vii.  42,  — in  his  striking  description  of  the  night  battle 
§  2).  On  the  source  of  this  curious  error,  see  near  Cremona  between  the  Roman  troops  of 
Grundy,  op.  cit.,  p.  217. — Ed.  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  and  the  rise  of  the  sun 

2  Tacitus,  Histor.,  iii.  24  :  '  Undique  clamor,  et  while  the  combat  was  yet  unfinished  :  compare  also 
oricntem  solem,  ita  in  Syria  mos  est,  consalutavere  '  Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  3, 8.  [C/.  also  Hdt.,  iii.  84. — Ed.] 
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Having  thus  cleared  the  strait,  Xerxfes  directed  his  march  along  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  to  the  isthmus  whereby  it  is  joined  with  Thrace, 
between  the  town  of  Kardia  on  his  left-hand  and  the  tomb  of  Helle  on  his 
right — the  eponymous  heroine  of  the  strait.  After  passing  this  isthmus, 
he  turned  westward  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Melas  and  the  JEgeam 
Sea.  Having  passed  by  the  iEolic  city  of  ^Enus  he  reached  the  sea- 
coast  and  plain  called  Doriskus  covering  the  rich  delta  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hebrus.     A  fort  had  been  built  there  and  garrisoned  by  Darius. 

Having  been  here  joined  by  his  fleet,  which  had  doubled1  the  southern- 
most promontory  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  he  thought  the  situation 
convenient  for  a  general  review  and  enumeration  both  of  his  land  and  his 
naval  force. 

Never  probably  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  there  been  brought 
together  a  body  of  men  from  regions  so  remote  and  so  widely  diverse,  for 
one  purpose  and  under  one  command,  as  those  which  were  now  assembled 
in  Thrace  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  About  the  numerical  total  we 
cannot  pretend  to  form  any  definite  idea  ;  about  the  variety  of  con- 
tingents there  is  no  room  for  doubt2.  The  eight  nations  who  furnished 
the  fleet  were — Phenicians  (300  ships  of  war),  Egyptians  (200),  Cypriots 
(i$o),  Kilikians  (100),  Pamphylians  (30),  Lykians  (50),  Karians  (70), 
Ionic  Greeks  (100),  Doric  Greeks  (30),  JEolic  Greeks  (6b),  Hellespontic 
Greeks  (100),  Greeks  from  the  islands  in  the  JEgean  (17):  in  all  1,207 
triremes  or  ships  of  war  with  three  banks  of  oars.  The  descriptions  of 
costumes  and  arms  which  we  find  in  Herodotus  are  curious  and  varied. 
But  it  is  important  to  mention  that  no  nation  except  the  Lydians,  Pam- 
phylians, Cypriots,  and  Kariaiis  (partially  also  the  Egyptian  marines  on 
ship-board)  bore  arms  analogous  to  those  of  the  Greeks  (i.e.  arms  fit  for 
steady  conflict  and  sustained  charge — for  hand  combat  in  line  as  well 
as  for  defence  of  the  person — but  inconveniently  heavy  either  in  pursuit 
or  in  flight).  The  other  nations  were  armed  with  missile  weapons — light 
shields  of  wicker  or  leather,  or  no  shields  at  all — turbans  or  leather  caps 
instead  of  helmets — swords  and  scythes.  They  were  not  properly  equipped 
either  for  fighting  in  regular  order  or  for  resisting  the  line  of  spears  and 
shields  which  the  Grecian  hoplites  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Their 
persons,  too,  were  much  less  protected  against  wounds  than  those  of  the 
latter. 

It  was  at  Doriskus  that  the  fighting-men  of  the  entire  land-army  were 
first  numbered  ;  for  Herodotus  expressly  informs  us  that  the  various 
contingents  had  never  been  numbered  separately,  and  avows  his  own 
ignorance  of  the  amount  of  each.  The  means  employed  for  numeration 
were  remarkable.  Ten  thousand  men  were  counted3,  and  packed  together 
as  closely  as  possible  :  a  line  was  drawn,  and  a  wall  of  enclosure  built, 
around  the  space  which  they  had  occupied,  into  which  all  the  army  was 
directed  to  enter  successively,  so  that  the  aggregate  number  of  divisions, 

1  Herodot.,  vii.  58,  59;  Pliny,  H.  N.,  iv.  II.  nations.    This  total  he  may  have  derived  from  a 

See  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  topography  of  Persian   '  army-list '    (c/.   Munro   in  Journ.   Hell. 

Doriskus  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  still  Stud.,    1002),   obtained   perhaps   from   Artabazus 

called  Enos,  in  Grisebach,  Reise  durch  Rumelicn  und  [ef.    Stein    on    Hdt.,    vlii.     126),    or     from    the 

nock  Brussa,  ch.  vi.,  vol.  i.,  p.  157-159  (Gdttingen,  'laropiat  of  Hekataeus,    or   by  combining    these 

i8ji).     He  shows  reason  for  believing  that  the  two  data.— Ed. 

indentation  of  the  coast,  marked  on  the  map  as  the  *  The  army  which  Darius  had  conducted  against 

Gulf  of  /Enos,  did  not  exist  in  ancient  times,  any  Scythia  is  said  to  have  been  counted  by  divisions 


than  it  exists  now.  of  10,000  each,  but  the  process  is  not  described  in 

»  Herodotus   (vii.   61-96)   enumerates  forty-six        detail  (Herodot,  iv.  87). 
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comprising  10,000  each,  was  thus  ascertained.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
of  these  divisions  were  affirmed  by  the  informants  of  Herodotus  to  have 
been  thus  numbered,  constituting  a  total  of  1,700,000  foot,  besides  80,000 
horse,  many  war-chariots  from  Libya  and  camels  from  Arabia,  with  a 
presumed  total  of  20,000  additional  men1.  Such  was  the  vast  land-force 
of  the  Persian  monarch  :  his  naval  equipments  were  of  corresponding 
magnitude,  comprising  not  only  the  1,207  triremes  or  war-ships  of  three 
banks  of  oars,  but  also  3,000  smaller  vessels  of  war  and  transports.  The 
crew  of  each  trireme  comprised  200  rowers2,  and  30  fighting-men, 
Persians  or  Sakae ;  that  of  each  of  the  accompanying  vessels  included 
80  men,  according  to  an  average  which  Herodotus  supposes  not  far 
from  the  truth.  If  we  sum  up  these  items,  the  total  numbers  brought  by 
Xerxes  from  Asia  to  the  plain  and  to  the  coast  of  Doriskus  would  reach  the 
astounding  figure  of  2,317,000  men.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  farther 
march  from  Doriskus  to  Thermopylae,  Xerxes  pressed  into  his  service  men 
and  ships  from  all  the  people  whose  territory  he  traversed ;  deriving  from 
hence  a  reinforcement  of  120  triremes  with  aggregate  crews  of  24,000 
men,  and  of  300,000  new  land  troops,  so  that  the  aggregate  of  his  force 
when  he  appeared  at  Thermopylae  was  2,640,000  men.  To  this  we  are 
to  add,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Herodotus,  a  number  not  at  all 
inferior,  as  attendants,  slaves,  sutlers,  crews  of  the  provision-craft  and 
ships  of  burthen,  etc.,  so  that  the  male  persons  accompanying  the  Persian 
king  when  he  reached  his  first  point  of  Grecian  resistance  amounted  to 
5,283,220  !  So  stands  the  prodigious  estimate  of  this  army,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  eastern  world,  in  clear  and  express  figures  of  Herodotus, 
who  himself  evidently  supposes  the  number  to  have  been  even  greater  ; 
for  he  conceives  the  number  of  '  camp-followers  '  as  not  only  equal  to,  but 
considerably  larger  than,  that  of  fighting-men. 

To  admit  this  overwhelming  total,  or  anything  near  to  it,  is  obviously 
impossible.  As  to  the  number  of  triremes,  his  statement  seems  beneath 
the  truth,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  contemporary  authority  of  ^Eschylus, 
who  in  the  '  Persae  '  gives  the  exact  number  of  1 ,207  Persian  ships  as 
having  fought  at  Salamis3.  But  the  aggregate  of  3,000  smaller  ships,  and 
still  more  that  of  1,700,000  infantry,  are  far  less  trustworthy.  There 
would  be  little  or  no  motive  for  the  enumerators  to  be  exact,  and  every 
motive  for  them  to  exaggerate — an  immense  nominal  total  would  be  no 
less  pleasing  to  the  army  than  to  the  monarch  himself — so  that  the  military 
total  of  land-force  and  ships'  crews,  which  Herodotus  gives  as  2,641,000 
on  the  arrival  at  Thermopylae,  may  be  dismissed  as  unwarranted  and 
incredible.  And  the  computation  whereby  he  determines  the  amount  of 
non-military  persons  present,  as  equal  or  more  than  equal  to  the  military, 
is  founded  upon  suppositions  no  way  admissible.  For  though  in  a  Grecian 
well-appointed  army  it  was  customary  to  reckon  one  light-armed  soldier 
or  attendant  for  every  hoplite,  no  such  estimate  can  be  applied  to  the 
Persian  host.     An  Asiatic  soldier  will  at  this  day  make  his  campaign 

1  Herodot,  vii.  60,  87,  184.  This  same  rude  >  Even  if  ^Eschylus  was  an  eye-witness  at  Sala- 
mode  of  enumeration  was  employed  by  Darius  mis,  or  even  a  participant  in  the  battle,  he  cannot 
Codomannus  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  well  have  ascertained  the  total  of  the  Persian  fleet 
before  he  marched  his  army  to  the  field  of  Issus  from  some  such  official  source  as  Herodotus  used. 
(Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  2,  3).  Hence  it  is  less  likely  that  Herodotus  underrated 

2  This  reckoning  is  perhaps  not  applicable  to  the  Persian  aggregate,  than  that  jEschylus  over- 
the  early  fifth  century.  Meyer  (Gesch.  d.  Alter-  estimated  their  number  at  Salamis  by  omitting 
turns,  iii.,  p.  359)  assigns  only  150  men  to  the  war-  to  deduct  previous  casualties  from  the  original 
ship  of  this  period.— Ed.  official  total  (see  note  on  p.  209). — Ed. 
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upon  scanty  fare,  and  under  privations  which  would  be  intolerable  to  an 
European1.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  pretend  to  guess  at  any  positive 
number  in  the  entire  absence  of  ascertained  data.  When  we  learn  from 
Thukydides  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  find  out  the  exact  numbers  of 
the  small  armies  of  Greeks  who  fought  at  Mantineia2,  we  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  avow  our  inability  to  count  the  Asiatic  multitudes  at 
Doriskus. 

Ktesias  gives  the  total  of  the  host  at  800,000  men,  and  1,000  triremes, 
independent  of  the  war-chariots  :  if  he  counts  the  crews  of  the  triremes 
apart  from  the  800,000  men  (as  seems  probable),  the  total  will  then  be 
considerably  above  a  million.  iElian  assigns  an  aggregate  of  700,000 
men  :  Diodorus3  appears  to  follow  partly  Herodotus,  partly  other  autho- 
rities. None  of  these  witnesses  enables  us  to  correct  Herodotus,  in  a  case 
where  we  are  obliged  to  disbelieve  him*. 

After  the  numeration  had  taken  place,  Xerxes  embarked  on  board  a 
Sidonian  trireme  and  sailed  along  the  prows  of  his  immense  fleet,  moored 
in  line  about  400  feet  from  the  shore,  and  every  vessel  completely  manned 
for  action.  Such  a  spectacle  was  well  calculated  to  rouse  emotions  of 
arrogant  confidence.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  sent  forthwith  for 
Demaratus  the  exiled  King  of  Sparta,  who  was  among  his  auxiliaries — to 
ask  whether  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  to  such  a  force,  was  even 
conceivable.  The  conversation  between  them,  dramatically  given  by 
Herodotus,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  manifestations  of  sentiment 


1  See  on  this  point  Volney,  Travels  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  ch.  xxiv.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  70,  71  ;  cb.  xxxii., 
p.  367  ;  and  ch.  xxxix.,  p.  435  (Engl,  transl.). 

Kinneir,  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  pp.  22,  23.  Bemier,  who  followed  the 
march  of  Aurungzebe  from  Delhi,  in  1655,  says 
that  some  estimated  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
camp  at  300,000,  others  at  different  totals,  but 
that  no  one  knew,  nor  had  they  ever  been  counted. 
He  says,  '  You  are  no  doubt  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  so  vast  a  number  both  of  men  and  animals 
can  be  maintained  in  the  field.  The  best  solution 
of  the  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  temperance 
and  simple  diet  of  the  Indians '  (Bernier,  Travels 
in  the  Mogul  Empire,  translated  by  Brock,  vol.  ii., 
App.,  p.  118). 

So  also  Petit  de  la  Croix  says,  about  the  enor- 
mous host  of  Genghis-Khan,  *  Les  hommes  sont 
si  sobres,  qu'ils  s'accommodent  de  toutes  sortes 
d'alimens.' 

That  author  seems  to  estimate  the  largest  army 
of  Genghis  at  700,000  men  (Histoire  de  Genghis, 
liv.  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  193). 

-  Thukyd.,  v.  68. 

The  Duke  of  Ragusa  (in  his  Voyage  en  Hongrie, 
Turquie,  etc.),  after  mentioning  the  prodigiously 
exaggerated  statements  current  about  the  numbers 
slain  in  the  suppressed  insurrection  of  the  Janis- 
saries at  Constantinople  in  1826,  observes,  *  On  a 
dit  et  repute,  que  leur  nombre  s'etoit  elev6  a  huit 
ou  dix  mille,  ct  cette  opinion  s'est  accreditee  (it 
was  really  about  500).  Mais  les  Orientaux  en 
general,  ct  les  Turcs  en  particulicr,  n'ont  aucune 
idee  des  nombres  :  ils  les  emploient  sans  exactitude, 
ct  ils  sont  par  caractcre  portes  a  l'exageration. 
D'aa  autre  cote,  le  gouvernement  a  dii  favoriscr 
cette  opinion  populaire,  pour  frapper  l'imagina- 
tion  et  inspirer  une  plus  grande  tcrreur  '  (vol.  il., 
P.  37). 

[  rhc  Greeks,  as  is  well  known,  began  to  lose  their 
distinct  conception  of  number  at  totals  exceeding 
10,000. — Ed.] 

a  Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  22,  2$  /\i\uu\,  V.  II., 
xfli.  3  ;  Diodorus,  xi.  2-1 1.    . 


The  Samian  poet  Choerilus,  a  few  years  younger 
than  Herodotus,  and  contemporary  with  Thuky- 
dides, composed  an  epic  poem  on  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  Two  or  three  short 
fragments  of  it  are  all  that  is  preserved.  He  enu- 
merated all  the  separate  nations  who  furnished 
contingents  to  Xerxes,  and  we  find  not  only  the 
Sakae,  but  also  the  Solymi  (apparently  the  Jews, 
and  so  construed  by  Josephus)  among  them.  See 
Fragments,  iii.  and  iv.,  in  Naske's  edition  of  Choeri- 
lus, pp.  1 21-134. 

4  The  chief  criterion  for  determining  the  numbers 
of  Xerxes'  force  is  supplied  by  Herodotus  (viii.  126), 
who  relates  that  Artabazus  escorted  the  King  on 
his  retreat  to  Asia  as  far  as  Macedonia.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  Xerxes  left  behind  him 
in  Greece  almost  all  the  troops  which  he  had 
brought  over,  and  the  same  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  /Eschylus'  description  of  the  retreat 
(Persa,  482  et  seq.).  In  this  case,  the  total  Persian 
force  on  land  never  much  exceeded  that  which 
Mardonius  retained  in  479  (Busolt,  Gr.  Gesch., 
ii.'2,  p.  671  ;  Munro  in  journ.  Hell.  Stud.,  1902, 
P-  295)- 

If  the  numbers  of  Mardonius  as  given  in  Hero- 
dotus (viii.  113)  be  accepted — 300,000 — the  total 
Persian  land-force  can  hardly  have  exceeded  half 
a  million  (Grundy,  Great  Persian  War,  p.  211, 
inclines  to  a  slightly  higher  total). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  enough  that 
even  Mardonius'  total  is  exaggerated  (see  note  on 
p.  229).  Delbriick  (Perser-  und  Burgunderkriege, 
p.  164)  would  reduce  Xerxes'  force  to  50,000  com- 
batants, Meyer  (Gesch.  des  Alt.,  iii.,  p.  375)  to 
100,000.  Munro  (loc.  cit.)  suggests  that  each  of 
the  thirty  generals  mentioned  in  Herodot.,  vii.  61 
et  seq.,  nominally  commanded  10,000  men.  Unless 
a  considerable  part  of  the  official  force  were  left 
behind,  which  is  unlikely,  though  Munro  makes 
this  suggestion  (loc.  cit.,  p.  298),  Xerxes'  land 
army  might  be  estimated  as  nearly  300,000  men. 
The  total  Dumber  engaged  on  the  fleet ,  probably 
did  not  exceed  200,000  (see  nott  on  p.  173). — Ed. 
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in  the  Greek  language1.  Demaratus  assures  him  that  the  Spartans  most 
certainly,  and  the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesus  probably,  will  resist  him  to 
the  death,  be  the  difference  of  numbers  what  it  may. 

After  the  completion  of  the  review,  Xerxes  with  the  army  pursued 
his  march  westward,  in  three  divisions  and  along  three  different  lines  of 
road,  through  the  territories  of  seven  distinct  tribes  of  Thracians,  inter- 
spersed with  Grecian  maritime  colonies2.  The  cost  incurred  by  the  city 
of  Thasus,  on  account  of  their  possessions  of  the  mainland,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  host,  was  no  less  than  400  talents3  ( =  92,800/.). 

Through  the  territory  of  the  Edonian  Thracians  and  the  Pierians, 
between  Pangaeus  and  the  sea,  Xerxes  and  his  army  reached  the  river 
Strymon  at  the  important  station  called  Ennea  Hodoi  or  Nine-Roads, 
afterwards  memorable  by  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis.  Bridges  had 
been  already  thrown  over  the  river,  to  which  the  Magian  priests  rendered 
solemn  honours  by  sacrificing  white  horses  and  throwing  them  into  the 
stream.  From  the  Strymon  he  marched  forward  along  the  Strymonic 
Gulf,  passing  through  the  territory  of  the  Bisaltae  near  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Argilus  and  Stageirus,  until  he  came  to  the  Greek  town  of  Akanthus 
hard  by  the  isthmus  of  Athos  which  had  been  recently  cut  through. 

All  the  Greek  cities  which  Xerxes  had  passed  by  obeyed  his  orders 
with  sufficient  readiness,  and  probably  few  doubted  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  so  prodigious  an  armament.  At  Akanthus  he  separated  himself 
from  his  fleet,  which  was  directed  to  sail  through  the  canal  of  Athos,  to 
double  the  two  south-western  capes  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  to  enter 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and  to  await  his  arrival  at  Therma.  The  fleet  in  its 
course  gathered  additional  troops  from  the  Greek  towns  in  the  two  pen- 
insulas of  Sithonia  and  Pallene.  Near  Therma  (Saloniki),  in  the  interior 
of  the  Gulf  and  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Axius,  the  fleet  awaited  the 
arrival  of  XerxSs  by  land  from  Akanthus.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  diffi- 
cult march,  and  with  some  columns  to  have  taken  a  route  considerably 
inland,  through  Paeonia  and  Krestonia — a  wild,  woody,  and  untrodden 
country,  where  his  baggage-camels  were  set  upon  by  lions,  and  where 
there  were  also  wild  bulls  of  prodigious  size  and  fierceness.  At  length  he 
rejoined  his  fleet  at  Therma,  and  stretched  his  army  throughout  Myg- 
donia,  the  ancient  Pieria,  and  Bottiaeis,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Hali- 
akmon. 

Xerxes  had  now  arrived  within  sight  of  Mount  Olympus,  the  northern 
boundary  of    what  was  properly  called  Hellas,  after  a  march  through 


1  When  Herodotus  specifies  his  informants  (it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not  specify 
them  oftener)  they  seem  to  be  frequently  Greeks, 
such  as  Dikaeus  the  Athenian  exile,  Thersander 
of  Orchomenus  in  Boetia,  Archias  of  Sparta,  etc. 
(iii.  55  ;  viii.  65  ;  ix.  16).  He  mentions  the  Spartan 
king  Demaratus  often,  and  usually  under  circum- 
stances both  of  dignity  and  dramatic  interest.  It 
highly  probable  that  he  may  have  conversed 
ith  that  prince  himself,  or  with  his  descendants 
who  remained  settled  for  a  long  time  in  Teu- 
thrania,  near  the /Eolic  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Xenoph., 
Hellenica,  iii.  1,  6),  and  he  may  thus  have  heard 
of  representations  offered  by  the  exiled  Spartan 
king  to  Xerxes. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  skeleton  of  the 
conversation  between  Xerxes  and  Demaratus  was 
a  reality,  heard  by  Herodotus  from  Demaratus 
himself  or  from  his  sons  ;  for  the  extreme  speciality 
with  which  the  Lacedaemonian  exile  confines  his 


praise  to  the  Spartans  and  Dorians,  not  including 
the  other  Greeks,  hardry  represents  the  feeling  of 
Herodotus  himself. 

The  minuteness  of  the  narrative  which  Hero- 
dotus gives  respecting  the  deposition  and  family 
circumstances  of  Demaratus  (vi.  63  et  seq.),  and  his 
view  of  the  death  of  Kleomenfis  as  an  atonement 
to  that  prince  for  injury  done  may  seem  derived 
from  family  information  (vi.  84). 

2  Grundy  (op.  cit.,  p.  220  et  seq.)  shows  that  none 
but  the  coast-road  along  Thrace  is  practicable, 
and  that  the  columns  which  struck  inland  merely 
took  up  stations  to  protect  the  flank  of  the  army 
against  the  raids  of  mountaineers. — Ed. 

8  This  sum  of  400  talents  was  equivalent  to  the 
entire  annual  tribute  charged  in  the  Persian  king's 
rente-roll,  upon  the  satrapy  comprising  the  western 
and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  wherein  were 
included  all  the  Ionic  and  jEolic  Greeks,  besides 
Lykians,  Pamphylians,*etc.  (Herodot.,  iii.  90). 
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nothing  but  subject  territory,  with  magazines  laid  up  beforehand  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  army — with  additional  contingents  levied  in  his  course 
— and  probably  with  Thracian  volunteers  joining  him  in  the  hopes  of 
plunder.  The  road  along  which  he  had  marched  was  still  shown  with 
solemn  reverence  by  the  Thracians,  and  protected  both  from  intruders 
and  from  tillage,  even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  The  Macedonian  princes, 
the  last  of  his  western  tributaries,  in  whose  territory  he  now  found  him- 
self— together  with  the  Thessalian  Aleuadae — undertook  to  conduct  him 
farther.  Nor  did  the  task  as  yet  appear  difficult :  what  steps  the  Greeks 
were  taking  to  oppose  him  shall  be  related  in  the  coming  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX  [XXXIX] 

PROCEEDINGS    IN    GREECE    FROM    THE    BATTLE    OF    MARATHON    TO    THE 
TIME    OF   THE   BATTLE    OF  THERMOPYLAE 

Our  information  respecting  the  affairs  of  Greece  immediately  after  the 
repulse  of  the  Persians  from  Marathon  is  very  scanty. 

Kleomenes  and  Leotychides,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta  (the  former  be- 
longing to  the  elder  or  Eurystheneid,  the  latter  to  the  younger  or  the 
Prokleid  race),  had  conspired  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  the  former 
Prokleid  king  Demaratus  :  and  Kleomenes  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
tamper  with  the  Delphian  priestess  for  this  purpose.  His  manoeuvre 
being  betrayed  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  so  alarmed  at  the  displeasure 
of  the  Spartans,  that  he  retired  into  Thessaly,  and  from  thence  into 
Arcadia,  where  he  employed  the  powerful  influence  of  his  regal  character 
and  heroic  lineage  to  arm  the  Arcadian  people  against  his  country1.  The 
Spartans,  alarmed  in  their  turn,  voluntarily  invited  him  back  with  a 
promise  of  amnesty.  But  his  renewed  lease  did  not  last  long.  His 
habitual  violence  of  character  became  aggravated  into  decided  insanity, 
and  his  relatives  were  forced  to  confine  him  in  chains  under  a  Helot 
sentinel.  By  severe  menaces,  he  one  day  constrained  this  man  to  give 
him  his  sword,  with  which  he  mangled  himself  dreadfully  and  perished. 
So  shocking  a  death  was  certain  to  receive  a  religious  interpretation  : 
yet  which,  among  the  misdeeds  of  his  life,  had  drawn  down  upon  him  the 
divine  wrath,  was  a  point  difficult  to  determine.  But  what  surprises  us 
most  is  to  hear  that  the  Spartans,  usually  more  disposed  than  other  Greeks 
to  refer  every  striking  phenomenon  to  divine  agency,  recognised  on  this 
occasion  nothing  but  a  vulgar  physical  cause  :  Kleomenes  had  gone  mad 
(they  affirmed)  through  habits  of  intoxication,  tearnt  from  some  Scythian 
envoys  who  had  come  to  Sparta*. 

1  A  nucleus  for  an  Arcadian  League  existed  in  it  may  be  suspected  that  Herodotus'  account  of 

the  common  religious  cult  of  Zeus  Lykaeus,  in  con-  Kleomenes'  death  covers  a  piece  of  foul  play  on 

nexion  with  which  a  federal  coinage  was  issued  at  the  part  of  the  ephors.     The  latter  certainly  stood 

this  period  (Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  372). — Ed.  to  gain  much  by  his  death,  for  henceforward  their 

-  The     bitter    hostility    of    Spartan    tradition  supremacy  remained  unchallenged  for  two  and  a 

against  Kleomenes,  which  has  plainly  infected  the  half  centuries. 

accounts  of  Herodotus  (especially  v.  42  ;  vi.  75)  and  The     calumnies     levelled     against     Kleoi 

Pausanias  (hi.,  ch.  4),  is  no  doubt  due  to  his  having  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  by  the  ^t.it.-- 

partly  reasserted  the  ancient  royal  prerogatives  manlike  policy  of  his  early  days  he  largely  helped 

against  the  encroachments  of  the  board  of  ephors.  to  consolidate  the  Pcloponncsian  League,  and  that 

The  latter  magistrates  would  seem  to  have  ac-  by  his  vigorous  measures  in  dealing  with 

quired  virtual  control  of  the  Government  during  and  Argos  he  disabled  betimes  two  powers  which 

the  sixth  century,  but  during   Kleomenes'  reign  might  have  seriously  hindered  the  strategy  of  the 

they  retire  into  the  background.     The  expulsion  patriots  in  the  Persian  wars  of  490  and  480  respec- 

o(    the  king  may  be  ascribed  to  their  efforts,  and  tively. — Ed. 
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The  death  of  KleomenSs,  and  the  discredit  thrown  on  his  character, 
emboldened  the  ^Eginetans  to  prefer  a  complaint  at  Sparta  respecting 
their  ten  hostages,  whom  KleomenSs  and  Leotychides  had  taken  away 
from  the  island,  a  little  before  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Persians 
under  Datis,  and  deposited  at  Athens  as  guarantee  to  the  Athenians 
against  aggression  from  Mgina.  at  that  critical  moment.  Leotychides 
was  the  surviving  auxiliary  of  Kleomenes  in  the  requisition  of  these 
hostages,  and  against  him  the  iEginetans  complained.  Though  the  pro- 
ceeding was  one  unquestionably  beneficial  to  the  general  cause  of  Greece, 
yet  such  was  the  actual  displeasure  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the 
deceased  king  and  his  acts,  that  the  survivor  Leotychides  was  brought 
to  a  public  trial,  and  condemned  to  be  delivered  up  as  prisoner  in  atone- 
ment to  the  iEginetans.  The  latter  were  about  to  carry  away  their 
prisoner,  when  a  dignified  Spartan  named  Theasides,  pointed  out  to  them 
the  danger  which  they  were  incurring  by  such  an  indignity  against  the 
regal  person.  The  Spartans  (he  observed)  had  passed  sentence  under 
feelings  of  temporary  wrath,  which  would  probably  be  exchanged  for 
sympathy  if  they  saw  the  sentence  executed. 

Accordingly  the  ^Eginetans  contented  themselves  with  stipulating 
that  Leotychides  should  accompany  them  to  Athens  and  redemand  their 
hostages  detained  there.  The  Athenians  refused  to  give  up  the  hostages, 
in  spite  of  the  emphatic  terms  in  which  the  Spartan  king  set  forth  the 
sacred  obligation  of  restoring  a  deposit.  They  justified  the  refusal  in 
part  by  saying  that  the  deposit  had  been  lodged  by  the  two  kings  jointly, 
and  could  not  be  surrendered  to  one  of  them  alone.  But  they  probably 
recollected  that  the  hostages  were  placed  with  them  less  as  a  deposit  than 
as  a  security  against  iEginetan  hostility — which  security  they  were  not 
disposed  to  forego. 

Leotychides  having  been  obliged  to  retire  without  success,  the  ^Eginetans 
resolved  to  adopt  measures  of  retaliation  for  themselves.  They  waited 
for  the  period  of  a  solemn  festival  celebrated  every  fifth  year  at  Sunium  ; 
on  which  occasion  a  ship,  peculiarly  equipped  and  carrying  some  of  the 
leading  Athenians  as  Theors  or  sacred  envoys,  sailed  thither  from  Athens. 
This  ship  they  found  means  to  capture,  and  carried  all  on  board  prisoners 
to  iEgina.  Whether  an  exchange  took  place,  or  whether  the  prisoners 
and  hostages  on  both  sides  were  put  to  death,  we  do  not  know.  But  the 
consequence  of  their  proceeding  was  an  active  and  decided  war  between 
Athens  and  iEgina1,  beginning  seemingly  about  488  or  487  B.C.,  and 
lasting  until  481  b.c,  the  year  preceding  the  invasion  of  Xerxes2. 

An  iEginetan  citizen  named  Nikodromus  took  advantage  of  this  war 
to  further  a  plot  against  the  government  of  the  island.  Having  been 
before  banished,  he  now  organized  a  revolt  of  the  people  against  the  ruling 

1  Herodot.,  vi.  87,  88^  that  a  great  conflict  began  thirty  years  before  the 

Instead  of  V  yap  5)j  toio-i 'Adrji/atoio-i  tt^i/ttjptjs       final  triumph  of  jfsgina,  which  came  to  pass  in 
eirl  Sowuf)  (vi.  87),  I  follow  the  reading  proposed       458-457  (cf.  Macan,  Herodotus,  iii.,  app.,  viii.). 


by    Schomann    and    sanctioned     by    Boeckh —  It  may  be  convenient  to  recapitulate  the  prob- 

wei/TeTTjpts.     See  Boeckh,   Urkunden   fiber  das  able  chronology  of  the  iEginetan  wars  at   this 

Attische  Seewesen,  chap,  vii.,  pp.  75,  76.  point  (but  see  chap,  iv.,  app.  ii.) : 

*  The  date  488-487  can  be  deduced  with  a  fair  1.  Temp.  Peisistratus,  the  first  outbreak, 

measure  of  certainty  from  an  oracle  quoted  by  2.  506 'b.c.,  alliance  of  iEgina  and  Thebes. 

Herodotus  in  vi.  89,  which  promised  the  Athenians  3.  498  B.C.,  /Egina  opens  war  upon  Athens, 

the  definite  subjugation   of  -digina  after   thirty  4.  491  b.c,  a  truce  is  imposed  by  Kleomenes. 

years'  fighting.    Though  the  occasion  on  which  5.  488  B.C.,  the  war  is  renewed, 

the  oracle  was  delivered  is  not  known — perhaps  6.  481  B.C.,  jEgina  and  Athens  are  reconciled, 

it  immediately  preceded  or  even  followed  upon  7.  459-457  b.c,  the  final  conflict ;  /Egina  becomes 

the  actual  capture  of  /Egina— it  is  safe  to  infer  tributary  to  Athens.— Ed. 

12 
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oligarchy,  concerting  with  the  Athenians  a  simultaneous  invasion  in  sup- 
port of  his  plan.  Accordingly  on  the  appointed  day  he  rose  with  his 
partisans  in  arms  and  took  possession  of  the  Old  Town — a  strong  post 
which  had  been  superseded  in  course  of  time  by  the  more  modern  city  on 
the  sea-shore,  less  protected  though  more  convenient1.  But  no  Athenians 
appeared,  and  without  them  he  was  unable  to  maintain  his  footing.  He 
was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from  the  island,  after  witnessing  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  his  partisans,  a  large  body  of  whom,  seven  hundred  in 
number,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  were  led  out  for 
execution. 

The  Athenians  who  were  to  have  assisted  Nikodromus  arrived  at  ^)gina 
one  day  too  late2.  Their  proceedings  had  been  delayed  by  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  twenty  triremes  from  the  Corinthians,  in  addition  to  fifty 
of  their  own3  :  with  these  seventy  sail  they  defeated  the  iEginetans, 
who  met  them  with  a  fleet  of  equal  number — and  then  landed  on  the 
island.  The  ^ginetans  solicited  aid  from  Argos,  but  that  city  was  either 
too  much  displeased  with  them,  or  too  much  exhausted  by  the  defeat 
sustained  from  the  Spartan  Kleomenes,  to  grant  it.  Nevertheless,  one 
thousand  Argeian  volunteers  came  to  their  assistance,  and  a  vigorous 
war  was  carried  on,  with  varying  success,  against  the  Athenian  armament. 

At  sea  the  Athenians  sustained  a  defeat,  being  attacked  at  a  moment 
when  their  fleet  was  in  disorder,  so  that  they  lost  four  ships  with  their 
crews  :  on  land  they  were  more  successful,  and  few  of  the  Argeian  volun- 
teers survived  to  return  home.  At  length  the  invaders  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  island  without  any  decisive  result,  and  the  war  seems  to  have 
been  prosecuted  by  frequent  descents  and  privateering  on  both  sides 
— in  whjch  Nikodromus  and  the  ^ginetan  exiles,  planted  by  Athens  on 
the  coast  of  Attica  near  Sunium,  took  an  active  part4  ;  the  advantage  on 
the  whole  being  on  the  side  of  Athens. 

The  general  course  of  this  war,  and  especially  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise concerted  with  Nikodromus  in  consequence  of  delay  in  borrowing 
ships  from  Corinth,  were  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  Athenians 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  their  naval  force.  And  it  is  from  the  present 
time  that  we  trace  among  them  the  first  growth  of  that  decided  tendency 
towards  maritime  activity,  which  coincided  so  happily  with  the  expansion 
of  their  democracy,  and  opened  a  new  phase  in  Grecian  history,  as  well  as 
a  new  career  for  themselves. 

Miltiadds,  the  victor  of  Marathon,  having  been  removed  from  the 
scene  under  circumstances  already  described,  Aristeides  and  ThemistoklSs 
became  the  chief  men  at  Athens,  and  the  former  was  chosen  archon  during 
the  succeeding  year.      The  rivalry  between  the  two  chiefs  became  so 

1  See  Thukyd.,  i.  8.  already  acquired  the  twenty  Corinthian  ships  in 

2  The  real  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Athenians  addition  to  their  standing  home-levy  of  fifty.  The 
to  assist  Nikodromus  may  have  been  a  naval  deal  must  then  have  taken  place  in  498  or  soon 
defeat  which  Herodotus  omits  to  mention.  after  (cf.  Macan,  op.  cit.,  p.  116). 

The  oracle  referred  to  in  v.  89  predicted  tovs  The  friendliness  which  Corinth  habitually  dis- 

'Aflrji-aiovs  iroAAa  jrei<r«(r0at  during  the  war.  If  this  played  towards  Athens  about  this  time  (cf.  ch.  31, 

is  an  allusion  to  unsuccessful  battles,  it  should  be  pp.  142,  144)  was  no  doubt  mainly  inspired  by  her 

observed  that  only  two  such  reverses  are  actually  commercial  rivalry  with  jEgina.     After  the  Persian 

recorded  between  488  and  458  (Herodotus,  vi.  03  ;  wars,  when  Athens  had  become  her  most  formid- 

Thuk.,  i.  105).  Cf.  Busolt,  Gruck.  Gesck.,  ii2.,  p.  648.  able  competitor,  Corinth  made  common  cause  with 

— Kd.  the  jEginetans. — Ed. 

•  Herodotus  (vi.  89)  says  the  ships  were  sold  at  ♦  How  much  damage  was  done  by  such  a  priva- 

a  nominal  price  of  five  drachmae  apiece.     It  is  not  teering  war,  between  countries  so  near  as  itgina 

unlikely  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  about  the  and  Attica,  may  be  seen  by  the  more  detailed 

occasion  of  this  transaction.     Soon  after  Marathon  description  of  a  later  war  of  the  same  kind  in 

find  the  Athenians  equipping  a  fleet  of  seventy  388  F.c.  (Xenophon,  Hellenic.,  v.  1). 


sail  against  Pare*.    This  implies  that  they  had 
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bitter  and  menacing,  that  even  Aristeides  himself  is  reported  to  have  said, 
1  If  the  Athenians  were  wise  they  would  cast  both  of  us  into  the  bar- 
athrum '.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  preserved  mainly  by  the  institution  called 
Ostracism.  After  three  or  four  years  of  continued  political  rivalry,  the 
two  chiefs  appealed  to  a  vote  of  ostracism,  and  Aristeides  was  banished  . 

Of  the  particular  points  on  which  their  rivalry  turned,  we  are  un- 
fortunately little  informed.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  one  of  them 
was  $he  important  change  of  policy  above  alluded  to — the  conversion 
of  Athens  from  a  land-power  into  a  sea-power — the  development  of  this 
new  and  stirring  element  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  By  all  authorities 
this  change  of  policy  is  ascribed  principally  and  specially  to  Themistokles2. 
On  that  account,  if  for  no  other  reason,  Aristeides  would  probably  be  found 
opposed  to  it :  but  it  was,  moreover,  a  change  not  in  harmony  with  that 
old-fashioned  Hellenism,  undisturbed  uniformity  of  life,  and  narrow  range 
of  active  duty  and  experience — which  Aristeides  seems  to  have  approved 
in  common  with  the  subsequent  philosophers.  The  seaman  was  naturally 
more  of  a  wanderer  and  cosmopolite  than  the  heavy-armed  soldier  :  the 
modern  Greek  seaman  even  at  this  moment  is  so  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
distinguished  for  the  variety  of  his  ideas,  and  the  quickness  of  his  intelli- 
gence. The  land-service  was  a  type  of  steadiness  and  inflexible  ranks, 
the  sea-service  that  of  mutability  and  adventure.  Such  was  the  idea 
strongly  entertained  by  Plato  and  other  philosophers3 :  though  we  may 
remark  that  they  do  not  render  justice  to  the  .Athenian  seaman.  His 
training  was  far  more  perfect  and  laborious,  and  his  habits  of  obedience 
far  more  complete*,  than  that  of  the  Athenian  hoplite  or  horseman:  a 
training  beginning  with  Themistoklds,  and  reaching  its  full  perfection 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

In  recommending  extraordinary  efforts  to  create  a  navy  as  well  as  to 
acquire  nautical  practice,  Themistokles  displayed  all  that  sagacious 
appreciation  of  the  circumstances  and  dangers  of  the  time,  for  which 
Thukydides  gives  him  credit :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristeides, 
though  the  honester  politician  of  the  two,  was  at  this  particular  crisis  the 
less  essential  to  his  country.  Not  only  was  there  the  struggle  with  yEgina, 
a  maritime  power  equal,  or  more  than  equal,  and  within  sight  of  the 

1  The  course  of  party  politics  at  Athens  after  his  naval  programme.     But  (i)   Miltiades  seems 

490  has  become  better  known  since  the  discovery  rather  to  have  advocated  an  expansive  policy  for 

of  the  Ath.  Pol.  Athens,  and  to  have  understood  the  value  of  naval 

An  important  event  ascribed  to  the  year  487-486  power  ;  (2)  he  had  died  before  Themistokles  seri- 
is  the  change  in  the  method  of  appointing  the  ously  brought  forward  his  proposals.  It  is  possible 
archons.  Instead  of  being  elected,  they  were  that  Stesimbrotus  made  Miltiades  the  hero  of 
henceforth  drawn  by  lot,  perhaps  from  a  preliminary  Marathon  into  an  dvrip  MapaOmvofidx^,  such  as 
list  of  500  pentakosiomedimni  appointed  probably  Aristophanes  liked  to  portray — i.e.,  a  sturdy  con- 
by  tribal  election  {Ath.  Pol.,  c.  22).  The  result  servative,  with  a  deep-rooted  dislike  for  the 
of  this  measure  was  to  transfer  the  real  power  in  t-avriKb?  ox^cs  and  all  its  works. -^-Ed. 
the  administration  from  the  archons  to  the  elective  2  Plutarch,  Thetnist.,  c.  19. 
board  of  strategi.  By  the  time  of  the  great  3  Plato,  Legg.,  iv.,  pp.  705,  706.  Plutarch, 
Persian  invasion  the  former  set  of  magistrates  Themistokles,  c.  19.  IsokratSs,  Panalhenaic.,  c.  43. 
had  passed  into  obscurity.  The  change  may  have  Plutarch,  Philopcemen,  c.  14 :  llkyv  'E1ra.fi.e1v- 
been  due  to  Aristeides  (cf.  Plut.,  Arist.,  22).  wi/Sai/  p.kv  eviot  \eyovo-iv  o*i/oiWa  yevaai  twi/  Kara 

The  ostracism  of  Aristeides  in  483-482  was  pre-  Odkao-trav   mj>e\eto>v  tows  iroAtVas,    6jt«js  avr<Z  ^>j 

ceded  by  that  of  the  Alkmaeonid  leaders  Megakles  \dO<ao-iv  dvrl    p.ovLp.tav    ojtA.itwj',    <ard  UkdT'u)va, 

and  Xanthippus  (485-484),  who  were  probably  in  i/avrcu  yev6p.evoL  ko.1  Sia^flapeVres,  ZnpaKTov  «*  7tjs 

league  with  Aristeides  against  Themistokles   (cf.  'Airlas  xal  rS>v  vr)o-<av  dntK6eli>  «*ov<n'a>? :  compare 

note  on  p.  148).     Cf.  Ath.  Pol.,  c.  22  ;  Hicks  and  vii.,  p.  301. 

Hill,  Historical  Inscriptions,  No.  14.  *  See    the   remarkable    passage    in    Xenophon 

Plutarch  (Thetnist.,  c.  4)  records  on  the  strength  (Memorab.,  iii.  5,  19),  attesting  that  the  Hoplifes 

of  Stesimbrotus,  biographer  of  Themistokles  in  the  and  the  Hippeis,  the  persons  first  in  rank  in  the 

late  fifth  century,  that  Themistokles  had  to  over-  city,  were  also  the  most  disobedient  on  military 

come  the  resistance  of  Miltiades  in  propounding  service. 
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Athenian  harbour — but  there  was  also  in  the  distance  a  still  more  for- 
midable contingency  to  guard  against.  The  Persian  armament  had  been 
driven  with  disgrace  from  Attica  back  to  Asia  ;  but  the  Persian  monarch 
still  remained  with  undiminished  means  of  aggression  as  well  as  increased 
thirst  for  revenge  ;  and  Themistokles  knew  well  that  the  danger  from 
that  quarter  would  recur  greater  than  ever.  He  believed  that  it  would 
recur  again  in  the  same  way,  by  an  expedition  across  the  Mgearn  like  that 
of  Datis  to  Marathon1,  against  which  the  best  defence  would  be  found  in 
a  numerous  and  well-trained  fleet.  Nor  could  the  large  preparations  of 
Darius  for  renewing  the  attack  remain  unknown  to  a  vigilant  observer, 
extending  as  they  did  over  so  many  Greeks  subject  to  the  Persian  empire. 
Such  positive  warning  was  more  than  enough  to  stimulate  the  active 
genius  of  Themistokles,  who  now  prevailed  upon  his  countrymen  to  begin 
with  energy  the  work  of  maritime  preparation,  as  well  against  ^Egina  as 
against  Persia.  Not  only  were  two  hundred  new  ships  to  be  built,  and 
citizens  trained  as  seamen — but  the  important  work  was  commenced, 
during  the  year  when  Themistokles  was  archon2,  of  forming  and  fortifying 
a  new  harbour  for  Athens  at  Peiraeus,  instead  of  the  ancient  open  bay  of 
Phalerum3.  The  latter  was  indeed  somewhat  nearer  to  the  city,  but 
Peiraeus  with  its  three  separate  natural  ports*,  admitting  of  being  closed 
and  fortified,  was  incomparably  superior  in  safety  as  well  as  in  conveni- 
ence. It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  with  Herodotus,  that  the  ^Eginetan 
'  war  was  the  salvation  of  Greece,  by  constraining  the  Athenians  to  make 
themselves  a  maritime  power  ' 5.  The  whole  efficiency  of  the  resistance 
subsequently  made  to  Xerxes  turned  upon  this  new  movement  in  the 
organization  of  Athens,  allowed  as  it  was  to  attain  tolerable  completeness 
through  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  accidents  ;  for  the  important  delay 
of  ten  years,  between  the  defeat  of  Marathon  and  the  fresh  invasion  by 
which  it  was  to  be  avenged,  was,  in  truth,  the  result  of  accident.  First 
the  revolt  of  Egypt ;  next,  the  death  of  Darius  ;  thirdly,  the  indifference 
of  Xerx&s  at  his  first  accession  towards  Hellenic  matters — postponed  until 
480  B.C.,  an  invasion  which  would  naturally  have  been  undertaken  in 
487  or  486  B.C.,  and  which  would  have  found  Athens  at  that  time  without 
her  wooden  walls — the  great  engine  of  her  subsequent  salvation. 

Another  accidental  help,  without  which  the  new  fleet,  could  not  have 
been  built — a  considerable  amount  of  public  money — was  also  by  good 
fortune  now  available  to  the  Athenians.  It  is  first  in  an  emphatic  passage 
of  the  poet  ^Eschylus,  and  next  from  Herodotus  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  we  hear  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium6  in  Attica,  and  the  valuable 
produce  which  they  rendered  to  the  State.  They  were  situated  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  territory,  not  very  far*from  the  promontory  of 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  93.                         2  Ibid.  (3)  the  archonship  had  lost  its  administrative  im- 

3  Themistokles'  archonship  is  placed  by  Diony-  portance  in  483  ;  (4)  the  Ath.  Pol.  chronology  is 

sius   of    Halikarnassus    (Antiq.   Rom.,  vi.   34)    in  certainly  wrong  in  the  other  dates  which  it  gives 

493-492.     The    Ath.    Pol.,    following    a    different  for  Themistokles. 

scheme  of  chronology,  which  postdates  the  chief  Probably  the  fortification  of  Peirseus  was  simply 
events  in  Themistokles'  life  by  ten  years,  seems  a  measure  of  precaution  devised  against  the 
to  imply  the  year  483-482,  thus  connecting  the  ^Eginetans,  who  had  surprised  and  raided  the  open 
fortification  of  the  Peiraeus  with  the  great  ship-  roadstead  of  Phalerum  not  long  before  493  (Hero- 
building  programme  (c/.  Munro,  in  Class.  Rev.,  dot.,  v.  81),  and  might  be  expected  to  renew  the 
October,  1892,  pp.  333,  334).  attack  any  moment. — Ed. 
In  favour  of  the  former  date  it  may  be  urged  :  4  On    these   three    harbours,    see   E.    Gardner, 

(1)  The  'Themistokles'  of  Dionysius  can  hardly  Ancient  A thens,  pp.  562,  563. — Ed. 

be  any  but  the  famous  statesman  of  that  name  ;  *  Hcrodot.,    vii.    144 :    OSrot    yap    6    noKt^ot 

(2)  the  chances  of  the  lot  falling  on  Themistokles  o-varat  iauxrt  tot*  tt)v  'KAAaSa,  avayndo-a^ 
for  the  archonship  in   483-482  were  very  minute        VaXatraiovs  ytvt'aOai  'Afrfyatovc. 

(Uusolt,  i,nech.  Gesch.,  iL,  p.  643,  second  edition)  ;  •  ilischylus,  Persa,  235. 
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Sunium.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  Government  either  to  sell,  or  to 
let  for  a  long  term  of  years,  particular  districts  of  this  productive  region  to 
individuals  or  companies,  on  consideration  partly  of  a  sum  or  fine  paid  down, 
partly  of  a  reserved  rent  equal  to  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  gross  produce. 

We  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  there  was  in  the  Athenian  treasury,  at 
the  time  when  Themistokles  made  his  proposition  to  enlarge  the  naval 
force,  a  great  sum  arising  from  the  Laurian  mines,  out  of  which  a  distri- 
bution was  on  the  point  of  being  made  among  the  citizens — ten  drachms 
to  each  man1.  This  great  amount  in  hand  must  probably  have  been  the 
produce  of  the  purchase-money  or  fines  received  from  recent  sales,  since 
the  small  annual  reserved  rent  can  hardly  have  been  accumulated  during 
many  successive  years.  New  and  enlarged  enterprises  in  mines  must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  recently  begun  by  individuals  under  contract 
with  the  Government :  otherwise  there  could  hardly  have  been  at  the 
moment,  so  overflowing  an  exchequer,  or  adequate  means  for  the  special 
distribution  contemplated.  Themistokles  availed  himself  of  this  precious 
opportunity — set  forth  the  necessities  of  the  war  with  iEgina,  and  the 
still  more  formidable  menace  from  the  great  enemy  in  Asia — and  pre- 
vailed upon  the  people  to  forego  the  promised  distribution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  efficient  navy2.  One  cannot  doubt  that  there  must 
have  been  many  speakers  who  would  try  to  make  themselves  popular  by 
opposing  this  proposition  and  supporting  the  distribution  ;  insomuch  that 
the  power  of  the  people  generally  to  feel  the  force  of  a  distant  motive 
as  predominant,  over  a  present  gain,  deserves  notice  as  an  earnest  of  their 
approaching  greatness. 

Immense  indeed  was  the  recompense  reaped  for  this  self-denial,  not 
merely  by  Athens,  but  by  Greece  generally,  when  the  preparations  of 
Xerxes  came  to  be  matured,  and  his  armament  was  understood  to  be 
approaching.  The  orders  for  the  equipment  of  ships  and  laying  in  of 
provisions,  issued  by  the  Great  King  to  his  subject  Greeks  in  Asia,  the 
vEgean,  and  Thrace,  would  of  course  become  known  throughout  Greece 
Proper  ;  especially  the  vast  labour  bestowed  on  the  canal  of  Mount  Athos, 
which  would  be  the  theme  of  wondering  talk  with  every  Thasian  or  Akan- 
thian  citizen  who  visited  the  festival  games  in  Peloponnesus.  The  formal 
announcements  of    Xerxes    all  designated  Athens  as  the  special  object 

1  C/.  the  yearly  distribution  of  the  revenue  from  about  to  be  made ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  gold-mines  on  Siphnos  (Herodot.,  iii.  57). — Ed.  nothing  was  to  be  left  in  the  treasury  after  the 

2  All  the  information — unfortunately  it  is  very  distribution.  Accordingly,  all  calculations  of  the 
scanty — which  we  possess  respecting  the  ancient  total  produce  of  the  mines,  based  upon  this  pas- 
mines  of  Laurium,  is  brought  together  in  the  sage  of  Herodotus,  are  uncertain, 
valuable  Dissertation  of  Boeckh,  translated  and  I  imagine  that  the  sum  of  33  talents,  or  50 
appended  to  the  English  translation  of  his  Public  talents,  necessary  for  the  distribution,  formed 
Economy  of  Athens.  He  discusses  the  fact  stated  part  of  a  larger  sum  lying  in  the  treasury,  arising 
in  this  chapter  of  Herodotus,  in  sect.  8  of  that  from  the  mines.  Themistokles  persuaded  the 
Dissertation  :  but  there  are  many  of  his  remarks  people  to  employ  the  whole  sum  in  shipbuilding, 
in  which  I  cannot  concur.  which,  of  course,   implied  that   the  distribution 

After  multiplying  ten  drachmae  by  the  assumed  was  to  be  renounced, 
number  of  20,000  Athenian  citizens,  making  a  sum  [The  Ath.  Pol.  (c.  22)  states  that  a  sum  of  100 
total  distributed  of  33J  talents,  he  goes  on — '  That  talents  was  expended  in  order  to  build  100  ships, 
the  distribution  was  made  annually  might  have  This  number  represents,  no  doubt,  the  sum  avail- 
been  presumed  from  the  principles  of  the  Athenian  able  in  484  or  483  (when  Themistokles  brought 
administration.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  forward  his  measure),  and  the  ships  actually  com- 
that  the  savings  of  several  years  are  meant,  nor  pleted  by  480.  These  newly-built  vessels,  when 
merely  a  surplus ;  but  that  all  the  public  money  added  to  the  existing  fleet  of  about  70,  would 
arising  from  the  mines,  as  it  was  not  required  for  very  nearly  give  the  total  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
any  other  object,  was  divided  among  the  members  Athenian  naval  contingent  in  480. 
of  the  community '  (p.  632).  This  version  does  not  necessarily  conflict  with 

We  are  hardly  authorized  to  conclude  from  the  Herodotus'  statement  that  200  ships  were  to  be 

passage  of  Herodotus  that  all  the  sum  received  built.    This  sum  rather  represents  the  ideal  total, 

from  the  mines  was  about  to  be  distributed.     The  which  had  not  been  attained  by  the  time  the  war 

treasury  was  very  rich,  and  a  distribution  was  against  Persia  was  resumed. — Ed.] 
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of  his  wrath  and  vengeance.  Other  Grecian  cities  might  thus  hope  to 
escape  without  mischief,  so  that  the  prospect  of  the  great  invasion  did 
not  at  first  provoke  among  them  any  unanimous  dispositions  to  resist. 
Accordingly,  when  the  first  heralds  despatched  by  XerxSs  from  Sardis 
in  the  autumn  of  481  B.C.,  a  little  before  his  march  to  the  Hellespont, 
addressed  themselves  to  the  different  cities  with  demand  of  earth  and 
water,  many  were  disposed  to  comply.  Neither  to  Athens,  nor  to  Sparta, 
were  any  heralds  sent ;  and  these  two  cities  were  thus  from  the  beginning: 
identified  in  interest  and  in  the  necessity  of  defence.  Both  of  them  sent,  in 
this  trying  moment,  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle ;  while  both  at  the  same 
time  joined  to  convene  a  Pan-Hellenic  congress  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  resistance  against  the  expected  invader. 

I  have  in  the  preceding  chapters  pointed  out  the  various  steps  whereby 
the  separate  states  of  Greece  were  gradually  brought,  even  against  their 
own  natural  instincts,  into  something  approaching  more  nearly  to  political 
union.  The  present  congress,  assembled  under  the  influence  of  common 
fear  from  Persia,  has  more  of  a  Pan-Hellenic  character  than  any  political 
event  which  has  yet  occurred  in  Grecian  history.  It  extends  far  beyond 
the  range  of  those  Peloponnesian  states  who  constitute  the  immediate 
allies  of  Sparta  ;  it  comprehends  Athens,  and  is  even  summoned  in  part 
by  iier  strenuous  instigation  :  moreover,  it  seeks  to  combine  every  city 
of  Hellenic  race  and  language,  however  distant,  which  can  be  induced  to 
take  part  in  it — even  the  Kretans,  Korkyraeans,  and  Sicilians/  It  is  true 
that  all  these  states  do  not  actually  come — but  earnest  efforts  are  made 
to  induce  them  to  come.  The  dispersed  brethren  of  the  Hellenic  family 
are  entreated  to  marshal  themselves  in  the  same  ranks  for  a  joint  political 
purpose — the  defence  of  the  common  hearth  and  metropolis  of  the  race. 
This  is  a  new  fact  in  Grecian  history,  opening  scenes  and  ideas  unlike  to 
anything  which  has  gone  before — enlarging  prodigiously  the  functions 
and  duties  connected  with  that  headship  of  Greece  which  had  hitherto 
been  in  the  hands  of  Sparta,  but  which  is  about  to  become  too  compre- 
hensive for  her  to  manage — and  thus  introducing  increased  habits  of 
cooperation  among  the  subordinate  states,  as  well  as  rival  hopes  of 
aggrandizement  among  the  leaders.  The  congress  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  marks  such  further  advance  in  the  centralizing  tendencies  of 
Greece,  and  seems  at  first  to  promise  an  onward  march  in  the  same  direc- 
tion :  but  the  promise  will  not  be  found  realized. 

Its  first  step  was  indeed  one  of  inestimable  value.  While  most  of  the 
deputies  present  came  prepared,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  cities,  to 
swear  reciprocal  fidelity  and  brotherhood,  they  also  addressed  all  their 
efforts  to  appease  the  feuds  and  dissensions  which  reigned  among  par- 
ticular members  of  their  own  meeting.  Of  these  the  most  prominent,  as 
well  as  the  most  dangerous,  was  the  war  still  subsisting  between  Athens 
and  i^Egina.  The  latter  was  not  exempt,  even  now,  from  suspicions  of 
medizing  (i.e.,  embracing  the  cause  of  the  Persians),  which  had  been 
raised  by  her  giving  earth  and  water  ten  years  before  to  Darius.  But 
her  present  conduct  afforded  no  countenance  to  such  suspicions  :  she 
took  earnest  part  in  the  congress  as  well  as  in  the  joint  measures  of  defence, 
and  willingly  consented  to  accommodate  her  difference  with  Athens.  In 
this  work  of  reconciling  feuds,  so  essential  to  the  safety  of  Greece,  the 
Athenian  Themistokles  took  a  prominent  part,  as  well  as  Cheileos  of 
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Tegea  in  Arcadia1.  The  congress  proceeded  to  send  envoys  and  solicit 
cooperation  from  such  cities  as  were  yet  either  equivocal  or  indifferent, 
especially  Argos,  Korkyra,  and  the  Cretan  and  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  despatch  spies  across  to  Sardis,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  assembled  army. 

These  spies  presently  returned,  having  been  detected,  and  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Persian  generals,  but  released  by  express  order  of  Xerxes, 
who  directed  that  the  full  strength  of  his  assembled  armament  should  be 
shown  to  them,  in  order  that  the  terror  of  the  Greeks  might  be  thus  mag- 
nified. The  step  was  well  calculated  for  such  a  purpose  :  but  the  dis- 
couragement throughout  Greece  was  already  extreme,  at  this  critical 
period  when  the  storm  was  about  to  burst  upon  them.  This  despair  of 
the  very  continuance  of  Hellenic  life  and  autonomy  breaks  forth  even 
from  the  sanctuary  of  Hellenic  religion,  the  Delphian  temple,  when  the 
Athenians,  in  their  distress  and  uncertainty,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle. 
Hardly  had  their  two  envoys  performed  the  customary  sacrifices,  and  sat 
down  in  the  inner  chamber  near  the  priestess  Aristonike,  when  she  at 
once  exclaimed — '  Wretched  men,  why  sit  ye  there  ?  Quit  your  land 
and  city,  and  flee  afar  !  Head,  body,  feet,  and  hands  are  alike  rotten  : 
fire  and  sword,  in  the  train  of  the  Syrian  chariot,  shall  overwhelm  you  : 
nor  only  your  city,  but  other  cities  also,  as  well  as  many  even  of  the  temples 
of  the  gods — which  are  now  sweating  and  trembling  with  fear  and  fore- 
shadow, by  drops  of  blood  on  their  roofs,  the  hard  calamities  impending. 
Get  ye  away  from  the  sanctuary,  with  your  souls  steeped  in  sorrow.' 

So  terrific  a  re,ply  had  rarely  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  priestess. 
The  envoys  were  struck  to  the  earth  by  it,  and  durst  not  carry  it  back  to 
Athens.  In  their  sorrow  they  were  encouraged  yet  to  hope  by  an  in- 
fluential Delphian  citizen  named  Timon  (we  trace  here  as  elsewhere  the 
underhand  working  of  these  leading  Delphians  on  the  priestess),  who 
advised  them  to  provide  themselves  with  the  characteristic  marks  of 
supplication,  and  to  approach  the  oracle  a  second  time.  Upon  which  the 
priestess  replied — '  Athene"  with  all  her  prayers  and  all  her  sagacity  cannot 
propitiate  Olympian  Zeus.  But  this  assurance  I  will  give  you,  firm  as 
adamant.  When  everything  else  in  the  land  of  Kekrops  shall  be  taken, 
Zeus  grants  to  Athene  that  the  wooden  wall  alone  shall  remain  uncon- 
quered,  to  defend  you  and  your  children.  Stand  not  to  await  the  assailing 
horse  and  foot  from  the  continent,  but  turn  your  backs  and  retire :  you 
shall  yet  live  to  fight  another  day.  O  divine  Salamis,  thou  too  shalt 
destroy  the  children  of  women,  either  at  the  seed-time  or  at  the  harvest. 2 


1  Plutarch,  Tkemistokl.,  c.  10. 
Herodot.,  ix.  9. 


About  Cheileos, 


. .  ..Tei^os  Tpiroyei/ei  fvAipov  S1801  evpvoira  Zevs 
Movi'ov  awopdyfTOv  Te\eOeiv,  to  <re  t4kvol  t  ov^ffei. 


'O  0eoj  2aAa/u.t?,  ajroAei?  Se  <rv  riitva.  yvvaiKotv, 
etc.  (Herodot.,  vii.  141). 

[It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  two  oracles 
delivered  to  the  Athenians  followed  one  another 
so  closely  as  Herodotus  represents. 

In  the  former  prophecy  it  was  evidently  the  in- 
tention of  the  Delphians  to  terrify  the  Athenians 
out  of  Greece.  They  believed,  no  doubt,  that 
Athens  was  really  the  special  goal  of  Xerxes,  and 
that  the  removal  of  the  corpus  delicti  might  prove 
the  salvation  of  Greece  as  a  whole.     In  accordance 


with  this  view,  they  also  advised  Argos,  Crete, 
and  perhaps  other  States  to  remain  passive. 

The  second  oracle  is  clearly  a  message  to  the 
Athenians  to  take  to  their  ships,  but  not  neces- 
sarily for  purposes  of  emigration.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  change  of  attitude  was 
brought  about  by  the  Spartans,  who  could  not 
afford  to  lose  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  therefore 
induced  the  Delphians  to  hint  that  the  Athenians 
should  prepare  their  fleet  for  battle  (Grundy, 
Greed  Persian  War,  pp.  233-238).  Timon  the 
Delphian  no  doubt  first  communicated  this  changed 
attitude  to  Athens. 

The  last  two  lines  of  the  second  oracle  are  almost 
certainly  ex  post  facto.  Hence  the  story  that 
Themistokles  reassured  his  countrymen  on  the 
strength  of  them  falls  to  the  ground.  But  Themis- 
tokles no  doubt  helped  to  persuade  them  to  put 
their  trust  in  the  fleet.— Ed.] 
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This  second  answer  was  a  sensible  mitigation  of  the  first.  It  left  open 
some  hope  of  escape,  though  faint,  dark  and  unintelligible.  When  read 
to  the  people,  the  obscurity  of  the  meaning  provoked  many  different 
interpretations.  What  was  meant  by  '  the  wooden  wall '?  Some  sup- 
posed that  the  Acropolis  itself,  which  had  originally  been  surrounded 
with  a  wooden  palisade,  was  the  refuge  pointed  out ;  but  the  greater 
number,  and  among  them  most  of  those  who  were  by  profession  expositors 
of  prophecy,  maintained  that  the  wooden  wall  indicated  the  fleet.  But 
these  professional  expositors,  while  declaring  that  the  god  bade  them  go 
on  ship-board,  deprecated  all  idea  of  a  naval  battle,  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  Attica  for  ever. 

Even  with  the  help  of  an  encouraging  interpretation,  however,  nothing 
less  than  the  most  unconquerable  resolution  and  patriotism  could  have 
enabled  the  Athenians  to  bear  up  against  such  terrific  denunciations  from 
the  Delphian  god,  and  persist  in  resistance  in  place  of  seeking  safety  by 
emigration.  Herodotus  emphatically  impresses  this  truth  upon  his 
readers  :  nay,  he  even  steps  out  of  his  way  to  do  so,  proclaiming  Athens  as 
the  real  saviour  of  Greece.  Writing  as  he  did  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war — at  a  time  when  Athens,  having  attained  the  maximum 
of  her  empire,  was  alike  feared,  hated,  and  admired,  by  most  of  the  Grecian 
states — he  knows  that  the  opinion  which  he  is  giving  will  be  unpopular 
with  his  hearers  generally,  and  he  apologizes  for  it  as  something  wrung 
from  him  against  his  will  by  the  force  of  the  evidence.  Not  only  did  the 
Athenians  dare  to  stay  and  fight  against  immense  odds  :  they  threw  into 
the  cause  that  energy  and  forwardness  whereby  it  was  enabled  to  suc- 
ceed, as  will  appear  farther  in  the  sequel. 

But  there  was  also  a  third  way,  not  less  deserving  of  notice,  in  which 
they  contributed  to  the  result.  As  soon  as  the  congress  of  deputies  met 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  it  became  essential  to  recognise  some  one  com- 
manding city.  With  regard  to  the  land-force,  no  one  dreamt  of  con- 
testing the  pre-eminence  of  Sparta.  But  in  respect  to  the  fleet,  her  pre- 
tensions were  more  disputable,  since  she  furnished  at  most  only  sixteen 
ships,  and  little  or  no  nautical  skill ;  while  Athens  brought  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  naval  force,  with  the  best  ships  and  seamen.  Upon  these 
grounds  the  idea  was  at  first  started  that  Athens  should  command  at  sea 
and  Sparta  on  land  :  but  the  majority  of  the  allies  manifested  a  decided 
repugnance,  announcing  that  they  would  follow  no  one  but  a  Spartan. 
To  the  honour  of  the  Athenians,  they  at  once  waived  their  pretensions 
as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  unity  of  the  confederate  force  at  this  moment 
of  peril  would  be  compromised.  To  appreciate  this  abnegation  of  a  claim 
in  itself  so  reasonable  we  must  recollect  that  the  love  of  pre-eminence  was 
among  the  most  prominent  attributes  of  the  Hellenic  character  ;  a  prolific 
source  of  their  greatness  and  excellence,  but  producing  also  no  small 
amount  both  of  their  follies  and  their  crimes.  To  renounce  at  the  call 
of  public  obligation  a  claim  to  personal  honour  and  glory,  is  perhaps  the 
rarest  of  all  virtues  in  a  son  of  Hellen. 

During  the  winter  preceding  the  march  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis,  the 
congress  at  the  Isthmus  was  trying,  with  little  success,  to  bring  the  Grecian 
cities  into  united  action.  Among  the  cities  north  of  Attica  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  greater  number  were  either  inclined  to  submit,  like  Thebes 
and  the  greater  part  of  Bceotia,  or  were  at  least  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of 
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independence  :  so  rare  at  this  trying  moment  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
unfortunate  Plataeans  fifty-three  j'ears  afterwards)  was  the  exertion  of 
resolute  Hellenic  patriotism  against  the  invader. 

Even  in  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus,  the  powerful  Argos  maintained 
an  ambiguous  neutrality.  It  was  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  congress 
to  send  special  envoys  to  Argos,  setting  forth  the  common  danger  and 
soliciting  cooperation.  The  result  is  certain,  that  no  cooperation  was 
obtained — the  Argeians  did  nothing  throughout  the  struggle  ;  but  as  to 
their  real  position,  or  the  grounds  of  their  refusal,  contradictory  state- 
ments had  reached  the  ears  of  Herodotus.  They  themselves  affirmed 
that  they  were  ready  to  have  joined  the  Hellenic  cause,  in  spite  of  dis- 
suasion from  the  Delphian  oracle — exacting  only  as  conditions  that  the 
Spartans  should  conclude  a  truce  with  them  for  thirty  years,  and  should 
equally  divide  the  honours  of  headship  with  Argos.  To  the  proposed 
truce  there  would  probably  have  been  no  objection,  nor  was  there  any  as 
to  the  principle  of  dividing  the  headship.  But  the  Spartans  added  that 
they  had  two  kings,  while  the  Argeians  had  only  one  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
neither  of  the  two  Spartan  kings  could  be  deprived  of  his  vote,  the  Argeian 
king  could  only  be  admitted  to  a  third  vote  conjointly  with  them.  This 
proposition  appeared  to  the  Argeians  (who  considered  that  even  the 
undivided  headship  was  no  more  than  their  ancient  right)  as  nothing 
better  than  insolent  encroachment,  and  incensed  them  so  much  that  they 
desired  the  envoys  to  quit  their  territory  before  sunset,  preferring  even 
a  tributary  existence  under  Persia  to  a  formal  degradation  as  compared 
with  Sparta1. 

Such  was  the  story  told  by  the  Argeians  themselves,  but  seemingly  not 
credited  either  by  any  other  Greeks,  or  by  Herodotus  himself.  The 
prevalent  opinion  was,  that  the  Argeians  had  a  secret  understanding  with 
Xerxes.  It  was  even  affirmed  that  they  had  been  the  parties  who  invited 
him  into  Greece,  as  a  means  both  of  protection  and  of  vengeance  to  them- 
selves against  Sparta  after  their  defeat  by  Kleomenes.  And  Herodotus 
himself  evidently  believed  that  they  medized,  though  he  is  half  afraid  to 
say  so,  and  disguises  his  opinion  in  a  cloud  of  words  which  betray  the 
angry  polemics  going  on  about  the  matter,  even  fifty  years  afterwards2. 
It  is  certain  that  in  act  the  Argeians  were  neutral,  and  one  of  their  reasons 
for  neutrality  was  that  they  did  not  choose  to  join  any  Pan-Hellenic  levy 
except  in  the  capacity  of  chiefs.     But  probably  the  more  powerful  reason 

'  Herodot.,  vii.  147-150.  generally  find,  on  an  impartial  scrutiny,  that  others 

-  The  opinion  of  Herodotus  is  delivered  in  a  have  as  much  reason  to  complain  of  them — '  And 

remarkable  way,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  thus  the  conduct  of  Argos  has  not  been  so  much  worse 

the  Argeians,  and  with  evident  reluctance.     After  than  that  of  others  ' — outw   5jj  ovk  'Apyeiot<ri 

enumerating  all  the  Grecian  contingents  assembled  alo-\i<rTa  nenoCyiTai. 

for  the  defence  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  different  At   the   beginning   of   the   Peloponnesian  war, 

inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  ethnically  classified,  when  the  history  of  Herodotus  was  probably  com- 

he  proceeds  to  say  :   Tovriav  &v  t&v  eura  eOveotv  posed,  the  Argeians  were  in  a  peculiarly  favourable 

al  Aoinral  7r6Aies,  7ra'pe£  ru>v  <areAe^a,  e#c  tov  /xeaov  position.    They  took  part  neither  with  Athens  nor 

eKarearo  •   elSe  eAev0epo>«  e£eo"ri  elirtlv,  Laccdaemon ,  each  of  whom  was  afraid  of  off  ending 

e«c   tov  fxecrov  icaT^/Kvot  e/x  rjJi  f  o  v  (viii.  them.     An  historian  who  openly  countenanced  a 

73).     This  assertion  includes  the  Argeians  without  grave    charge   of    treason    against    them   in    the 

naming  them.  memorable  foregone  combat  against  XerxSs,  was 

When   he  speaks  respecting   the  Argeians   by  thus  likely  to  incur  odium  from  both  parties  in 

name,  he  is  by  no  means  so  free  and  categorical :  Greece. 

compare  vii.  152  ;  he  will  give  no  opinion  of  his  The   comments  of   Plutarch   on   Herodotus   in 

own,  differing  from  the  allegation  of  the  Argeians  respect  to  this  matter  are  of  little  value  (De  Hero- 

themselves ;    he   mentions    other    stories,    incom-  doti  Malignit.,  c.  28,  p.  863),  and  are  indeed  un- 

patible  with  that  allegation,  but  without  guaran-  fair,  since  he  represents  the  Argeian  version  of  the 

tiring  their  accuracy  ;  he  delivers  a  general  ad-  facts  as  being  universally  believed  (anavres  iouo-ip), 

monition  that  those  who  think  they  have  great  which  it  evidently  was  not. 
reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  others  would 
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was  that  they  shared  the  impression,  then  so  widely  diffused  throughout 
Greece,  as  to  the  irresistible  force  of  the  approaching  host,  and  chose  to 
hold  themselves  prepared  for  the  event.  They  kept  up  secret  negotiations 
even  with  Persian  agents,  yet  not  compromising  themselves  while  matters 
were  still  pending.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  in  their  vexation  against  Sparta, 
that  they  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  Persians  had  succeeded 
— all  which  may  reasonably  be  termed  medizing. 

The  absence  of  Hellenic  fidelity  in  Argos  was  borne  out  by  the  parallel 
examples  of  Crete  and  Korkyra,  to  which  places  envoys  from  the  Isthmus 
proceeded  at  the  same  time.  The  Cretans  declined  to  take  any  part,  on 
the  ground  of  prohibitory  injunctions  from  the  oracle  ;  the  Korkyraeans 
promised  without  performing,  and  even  without  any  intention  to  per- 
form. Their  neutrality  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  Greeks,  since  they  could 
fit  out  a  naval  force  of  sixty  triremes,  second  only  to  that  of  Athens. 
With  this  important  contingent  they  engaged  to  join  the  Grecian  fleet, 
and  actually  set  sail  from  Korkyra  ;  but  they  took  care  not  to  sail  round 
Cape  Malea,  or  to  reach  the  scene  of  action.  Their  fleet  remained  on  the 
southern  or  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  under  pretence  of  being 
weather-bound,  until  the  decisive  result  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  was 
known.  Their  impression  was  that  the  Persian  monarch  would  be  vic- 
torious, in  which  case  they  would  have  made  a  merit  of  not  having  arrived 
in  time  ;  but  they  were  also  prepared  with  the  plausible  excuse  of  deten- 
tion from  foul  winds,  when  the  result  turned  out  otherwise,  and  when  they 
were  reproached  by  the  Greeks  for  their  absence.  Such  duplicity  is  not 
very  astonishing,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  the  habitual  policy  of 
Korkyra  to  isolate  herself  from  Hellenic  confederacies1. 

The  envoys  who  visited  Korkyra  proceeded  onward  on  their  mission 
to  Gelon  the  despot  of  Syracuse.  Of  that  potentate,  regarded  by  Hero- 
dotus as  more  powerful  than  any  state  in  Greece,  I  shall  speak  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter  :  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  now  that  he  ren- 
dered no  aid  against  XerxSs.  Nor  was  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  inclinations  ;  for  the  same  year  which  brought  the 
Persian  monarch  against  Greece,  was  also  selected  by  the  Carthaginians 
for  a  formidable  invasion  of  Sicily,  which  kept  the  Sicilian  Greeks  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  island.  It  seems  even  probable  that  this  simul- 
taneous invasion  had  been  concerted  between  the  Persians  and  Cartha- 
ginians2. 

The  endeavours  of  the  deputies  of  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  had  thus  pro- 
duced no  other  reinforcement  to  their  cause  except  some  fair  words  from 
the  Korkyraeans.  It  was  about  the  time  when  Xerxgs  was  about  to  pass 
the  Hellespont,  in  the  beginning  of  480  B.C.,  that  the  first  actual  step  for 
resistance  was  taken,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Thessalians.  Though  the 
great  Thessalian  family  of  the  Aleuadse  were  among  the  companions  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  most  forward  in  inviting  him  into  Greece,  with  every 

1  Tbukyd.,   i.   32-37.     It   is  singular   that   the  of  the  monsoon  ',  and  the  north-eastern  gales  which 

Corinthian  envoys  in  Thukydides  do  not  make  any  are  frequent  about  this  period  may  have  rendered 

allusion  to  the  duplicity  of  the   Korkyraeans  in  it  impossible  for  the  fleet  to  double  Cape  Malea  m 

regard  to  the  Persian  invasion,  in  the  strong  in-  time- 

vective    which     they    deliver    against     Korkyra  Herodotus'  version  has  perhaps  been  influenced 

before     the    Athenian    assembly     (Thukydid.,    i.  by  Athenian  sentiment  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 

37-42.).  the  Peloponncsian  war,  when    the  lukewarmness 

[This  argumentum  ex  silentio  is  so  powerful  that  of  Korkyra  on  behalf  of  her  new  protector  doubtless 

we  are  led  to  think  that  the  Korkyraeans  really  had  gave  rise  to  a  feeling  of  irritation,  and  produced 

a  good  excuse  for  their  late  arrival.     The  battle  of  rumours  about '  KorkyraBan  perfidiousness'.— Ed.] 

Salamis  took  place  about  the  time  of  the  *  change  "  Herodot.,  vii.  158-167 ;  Diodor.,  xi.  22. 
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promise  of  ready  submission  from  their  countrymen — yet  it  seems  that 
these  promises  were  in  reality  unwarranted.  The  Aleuadae  were  at  the 
head  only  of  a  minority,  and  perhaps  were  even  in  exile,  like  the  Peisis- 
tratidae  ;  while  most  of  the  Thessalians  were  disposed  to  resist  Xerxes — 
for  which  purpose  they  now  sent  envoys  to  the  Isthmus,  intimating  the 
necessity  of  guarding  the  passes  of  Olympus,  the  northernmost  entrance 
of  Greece.  They  offered  their  own  cordial  aid  in  this  defence,  adding  that 
they  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  their  own  separate  sub- 
mission, if  this  demand  were  not  complied  with.  Accordingly,  a  body  of 
10,000  Grecian  heavy-armed  infantry,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
Euaenetus  and  the  Athenian  Themistokles,  were  despatched  by  sea  to 
Alus  in  Achaea  Phthiotis,  where  they  disembarked  and  marched  by  land 
across  Achaea  and  Thessaly.  Being  joined  by  the  Thessalian  horse, 
they  occupied  the  defile  of  Tempe,  through  which  the  river  Peneius  makes 
its  way  to  the  sea,  by  a  cleft  between  the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa. 

The  long,  harrow,  and  winding  defile  of  Tempe  formed  then,  and  forms 
still,  the  single  entrance,  open  throughout  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
from  Lower  or  maritime  Macedonia  into  Thessaly.  The  lofty  mountain 
precipices  approach  so  closely  as  to  leave  hardly  room  enough  in  some 
places  for  a  road  :  it  is  thus  eminently  defensible,  and  a  few  resolute 
men  would  be  sufficient  to  arrest  in  it  the  progress  of  the  most  numerous 
host1.  But  the  Greeks  soon  discovered  that  the  position  was  such  as 
they  could  not  hold — first,  because  the  powerful  fleet  of  Xerxes  would  be 
able  to  land  troops  in  their  rear  ;  secondly,  because  there  were  two  other 
entrances  possible  in  summer,  from  Upper  Macedonia  into  Thessaly,  by 
the  mountain  passes  over  the  range  of  Olympus,  entrances  which  tra- 
versed the  country  of  the  Perrhaebians  and  came  into  Thessaly  near 
Gonnus,  about  the  spot  where  the  defile  of  Tempe  begins  to  narrow.  It 
was,  in  fact,  by  this  second  pass,  evading  the  insurmountable  difficulties 
of  Tempe,  that  the  advancing  march  of  the  Persians  was  destined  to  be 
made.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  Grecian  commanders  were  quite 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  other  entrance  into  Thessaly,  besides 
Tempe,  until  their  arrival  in  that  region.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  defend  for  a  time  both  entrances  at  once,  and  considering  the 
immense  importance  of  arresting  the  march  of  the  Persians  at  the  frontiers 
of  Hellas,  the  attempt  would  have  been  worth  some  risk.  But  they  re- 
mained only  a  few  days  at  Tempe,  then  at  once  retired  back  to  their  ships, 
and  returned  by  sea  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth — about  the  time  when 
Xerxes  was  crossing  the  Hellespont. 

This  precipitate  retreat  produced  consequences  highly  disastrous  and 
discouraging.  It  appeared  to  leave  all  Hellas  north  of  Mount  Kithaeron 
and  of  the  Megarid  territory  without  defence,  and  it  served  either  as 
reason  or  pretext  for  the  majority  of  the  Grecian  states,  north  of  that 
boundary,  to  make  their  submission  to  Xerxes,  which  some  of  them  had 


1  The  expedition  to  Tempe  can  hardly  have 
been  seriously  meant  by  the  Spartan  authorities. 
The  danger  of  the  Persian  fleet  disembarking  troops 
on  the  Magnesian  coast  or  at  Pagasae  made  this 
advanced  line  untenable  in  the  long  run.  The 
march  was  no  doubt  undertaken  simply  as  a  mani- 
festo of  goodwill  on  behalf  of  the  Thessalian 
peoples  ;  but  this  effect  was  completely  spoiled 
by  the  hasty  retreat,  which  can  only  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  grave  mistake. 


On  this  showing  it  hardly  matters  whether  the 
allies  were  or  were  not  aware  at  first  that  the  pass 
of  Tempe  could  be  turned  by  land,  or  felt  much 
discomfited  at  the  discovery.  We  need  certainly 
not  follow  Herodotus  in  bringing  Alexander  I.  of 
Macedon  on  to  the  scene.  With  regard  to  this 
monarch,  the  historian  generally  seems  to  use 
sources  of  a  character  far  from  impartial. 

For  the  topography  of  Tempe,  cf.  Grundy,  op. 
tit.,  p.  231. — Ed. 
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already  begun  to  do  before1.  When  Xerxes  in  the  course  of  his  march 
reached  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  within  sight  of  Olympus  and  Ossa,  the  heralds 
whom  he  had  sent  from  Sardis  brought  him  tokens  of  submission  from  a 
third  portion  of  the  Hellenic  name — the  Thessalians,  Dolopes,  iEnianes, 
Perrhaebians,  Magnetes,  Lokrians,  Dorians,  Malians,  Phthiotid  Achaeans, 
and  Boeotians.  Among  the  latter  is  included  Thebes,  but  not  Thespiae 
or  Plataea.  The  Thessalians,  especially,  not  only  submitted,  but  mani- 
fested active  zeal  and  rendered  much  service  in  the  cause  of  Xerxes,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  Aleuadae,  whose  party  now  became  predominant : 
they  were  probably  indignant  at  the  hasty  retreat  of  those  who  had  come 
to  defend  them. 

Had  the  Greeks  been  able  to  maintain  the  passes  of  Olympus  and 
Ossa,  all  this  northern  fraction  might  probably  have  been  induced  to  par- 
take in  the  resistance  instead  of  becoming  auxiliaries  to  the  invader. 
During  the  six  weeks  or  two  months  which  elapsed  between  the  retreat 
of  the  Greeks  from  Tempe  and  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  at  Therma,  no  new 
plan  of  defence  was  yet  thoroughly  organized  ;  for  it  was  not  until  that 
arrival  became  known  at  the  Isthmus  that  the  Greek  army  and  fleet 
made  its  forward  movement  to  occupy  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium. 


CHAPTER  X  [XL] 

BATTLES    OF   THERMOPYLAE   AND    ARTEMISIUM 

It  was  while  the  northerly  states  of  Greece  were  thus  successively  falling 
oil  from  the  common  cause,  that  the  deputies  assembled  at  the  Isthmus 
took  among  themselves  the  solemn  engagement,  in  the  event  of  success, 
to  inflict  upon  these  recusant  brethren  condign  punishment,  to  tithe 
them  in  property,  and  perhaps  to  consecrate  a  tenth  of  their  persons,  for 
the  profit  of  the  Delphian  god.  Exception  was  to  be  made  in  favour  of 
those  states  which  had  been  driven  to  yield  by  irresistible  necessity. 
Such  a  vow  seemed  at  that  moment  little  likely  to  be  executed.  It  was 
the  manifestation  of  a  determined  feeling  binding  together  the  states 
which  took  the  pledge,  but  it  cannot  have  contributed  much  to  intimidate 
the  rest. 

To  display  their  own  force,  was  the  only  effective  way  of  keeping  to- 
gether doubtful  allies.  The  pass  of  Thermopylae  was  now  fixed  upon  as 
the  most  convenient  point  of  defence,  next  to  that  of  Tempe — leaving 
out,  indeed,  and  abandoning  to  the  enemy,  Thessalians,  Perrhaebians, 
Magnetes,  Phthiotid  Achaeans,  Dolopes,  iEnianes,* Malians,  etc.,  who  would 
all  have  been  included  if  the  latter  line  had  been  adhered  to,  but  com- 
prising the  largest  range  consistent  with  safety.  The  position  of  Ther- 
mopylae presented  another  advantage  which  was  not  to  be  found  at 
Tempe  ;  the  mainland  was  here  separated  from  the  island  of  Eubcea  only 
by  a  narrow  strait,  about  two  English  miles  and  a  half  in  its  smallest 
breadth,  between  Mount  Knemis  and  Cape  Kenaeum.  On  the  northern 
portion  of  Eubcea,  immediately  facing  Magnesia  and  Achaea  Phthiotis,  was 
situated  the  line  of  coast  called  Artemisium,  a  name  derived  from  the 
temple  of  Artemis,  which  was  its  most  conspicuous  feature,  belonging  to 

1  Diodor.,  xi.  3  :  in  napovcrris  7175  iv  tgi«  Tenured  <£vAa*>js,  etc. 
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the  town  of  Histiaea.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Grecian  fleet  should  be 
mustered  there,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the  land-force,  and  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  Persians  on  both  elements  at  once.  To  fight  in  a 
narrow  space1  was  supposed  favourable  to  the  Greeks  on  sea  not  less  than 
on  land,  inasmuch  as  their  ships  were  both  fewer  in  number,  and  heavier 
in  sailing  than  those  in  the  Persian  service.  From  the  position  of  Arte- 
misium,  it  was  calculated  that  they  might  be  able  to  prevent  the  Persian 
fleet  from  advancing  into  the  narrow  strait  which  severs  Eubcea  to  the 
north  and  west  from  the  mainland,  and  which  between  Chalkis  and 
Boeotia  becomes  not  too  wide  for  a  bridge.  The  occupation  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Eubcean  strait  was  indispensable  to  prevent  the  Persian  fleet 
from  landing  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders  of  Thermopylae. 

Of  this  Euboean  strait,  the  western  limit  is  formed  by  what  was  then 
called  the  Maliac  Gulf,  into  which  the  river  Spercheius  poured  itself,  near  the 
town  of  Antikyra.  The  lower  portion  of  this  spacious  and  fertile  valley  of 
the  Spercheius  was  occupied  by  the  various  tribes  of  the  Malians,  bordering 
to  the  north  and  east  on  Achaea  Phthiotis  :  the  southernmost  Malians, 
with  their  town  of  Trachis,  occupied  a  plain — in  some  places  considerable, 
in  others  very  narrow — enclosed  between  Mount  Oeta  and  the  sea.  From 
Trachis  the  range  of  Oeta  stretched  eastward,  bordering  close  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Maliac  Gulf :  between  the  two  lay  the  memorable 
pass  of  Thermopylae.  On  the  road  from  Trachis  to  Thermopylae,  imme- 
diately outside  of  the  latter,  was  placed  the  town  of  Anthela,  celebrated 
for  its  temples  of  Amphiktyon  and  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Demeter,  as  well 
as  for  the  autumnal  assemblies  of  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  for  whom 
seats  were  provided  in  the  temple. 

Immediately  near  to  Anthela,  the  northern  slope  of  the  mighty  and 
prolonged  ridge  of  Oeta  approached  so  close  to  the  gulf,  or  at  least  to  an 
inaccessible  morass  which  formed  the  edge  of  the  gulf,  as  to  leave  no  more 
than  one  single  wheel  track  between.  This  narrow  entrance  formed  the 
western  gate  of  Thermopylae.  At  some  little  distance,  three  miles  to  the 
eastward,  the  same  close  conjunction  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea 
was  repeated — thus  forming  the  eastern  gate  of  Thermopylae,  not  far 
from  the  first  town  of  the  Lokrians,  called  Alpeni.  The  space  between 
these  two  gates  was  wider  and  more  open,  but  it  was  distinguished,  and 
is  still  distinguished,  by  its  abundant  flow  of  thermal  springs,  salt  and 
sulphureous:  The  Phokians,  some  time  before,  had  designedly  en- 
deavoured so  to  conduct  the  water  as  to  render  the  pass  utterly  impractic- 
able, at  the  same  time  building  a  wall  across  it,  in  order  to  keep  off  the 
attacks  of  the  Thessalians,  who  had  been  trying  to  extend  their  conquests 
southward  and  eastward. 

Such  was  the  general  scene — two  narrow  openings  with  an  intermediate 
section  of  enlarged  road  and  hot  springs  between  them — which  passed  in 
ancient  times  by  the  significant  name  of  Thermopylae,  the  Hot  Gates  ; 
r  sometimes,  more  briefly,  Pylae — The  Gates.  At  a  point  also  near 
Trachis,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  about  two  miles  outside  or 
westward  of  Thermopylae,  the  road  was  hardly  less  narrow,  but  it  might 
be  turned  by  marching  to  the  westward,  since  the  adjacent  mountains 
were  lower,  and  presented  less  difficulty  of  transit,  while  at  Thermopylae 

1  Herodot.,  viii.  15-60.  Compare  Isokrates,  revolution  which  took  place  in  Athenian  feeling 
Panegyric,  Or.  iv.,  p.  59.  on  this  point  between  the  Persian  and  Pelopon- 

I  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  remark  the       nesian  wars. 
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itself,  the  overhanging  projection  of  Mount  Oeta  was  steep,  woody,  and 
impracticable,  leaving  access,  from  Thessaly  into  Lokris  and  the  terri- 
tories south-east  of  Oeta,  only  through  the  straight  gate,  save  and  except 
an  unfrequented  as  well  as  circuitous  mountain  path  which  will  be 
presently  noticed.  The  wall  originally  built  across  the  pass  by  the 
Phokians  was  now  half-ruined  by  age  and  neglect ;  but  the  Greeks  easily 
re-established  it,  determining  to  await  in  this  narrow  pass,  in  that  age 
narrower  even  than  the  defile  of  Tempe,  the  approach  of  the  invading 
host.  The  edge  of  the  sea-line  appears  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
marsh,  fit  neither  for  walking  nor  for  sailing  ;  but  there  were  points  at 
which  boats  could  land,  so  that  constant  communication  could  be  main- 
tained with  the  fleet  at  Artemisium,  while  Alpeni  was  immediately  in  their 
rear  to  supply  provisions1. 

Though  a  general  resolution  of  the  Greek  deputies  assembled  at  the 
Isthmus,  to  defend  conjointly  Thermopylae  and  the  Eubcean  strait,  had 
been  taken  seemingly  not  long  after  the  retreat  from  Tempe,  their  troops 
and  their  fleet  did  not  actually  occupy  these  positions  until  Xerx£s  was 
known  to  have  reached  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  Both  were  then  put  in  motion  ; 
the  land-force  under  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas,  the  naval  force  under  the 
Spartan  commander  Eurybiades,  apparently  about  the  [middle  of  August2]. 
Leonidas  was  the  younger  brother,  the  successor,  and  the  son-in-law,  of 
the  former  Eurystheneid  king  Kleomenes,  whose  only  daughter  Gorgo 
he  had  married.  Another  brother  of  the  same  family — Dorieus,  older 
than  Leonidas — had  perished,  even  before  the  death  of  Kleomenes,  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  Sicily  ;  and  room  had  been 
thus  made  for  the  unexpected  succession  of  the  youngest  brother. 
Leonidas  now  conducted  from  the  Isthmus  to  Thermopylae  a  select  band 
of  300  Spartans — all  being  citizens  of  mature  age,  and  persons  who  left 
at  home  sons  to  supply  their  places3.  Along  with  them  were  500  hoplites 
from  Tegea,  500  from  Mantineia,  120  from  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus, 
1,000  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  400  from  Corinth,  200  from  Phlius,  and 
80  from  Mykenae.  There  were  also  doubtless  Helots  and  other  light 
troops,  in  undefined  number,  and  probably  a  certain  number  of  Lace- 
daemonian hoplites,  not  Spartans4.  In  their  march  through  Boeotia  they 
were  joined  by  700  hoplites  of  Thespiae,  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  by  400 
Thebans  of  more  equivocal  fidelity  under  Leontiades.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  the  leading  men  of  Thebes,  at  that  time  under  a  very  narrow  oligarchy, 
decidedly  medized,  or  espoused  the  Persian  interest,  as  much  as  they  dared 
before  the  Persians  were  actually  in  the  country  :  and  Leonidas,  when  he 
made  the  "requisition  for  a  certain  number,  of  their  troops  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  Thermopylae,   was  doubtful  whether  they  would  not  refuse 

1  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  pass  and  the  death  a  greater  loss,  than  that  of  a  younger  and 
surrounding  country,  see  Grundy,  Great  Persian        unmarried  man. 

War,  pp.  277-291.— Kd.  4  It    is   extremely   unlikely   that   many  Helots 

2  Upon  the  chronology  of  Thermopylae,  cf.  A.  marched  out :  they  would  have  been  more  of  a 
Mommsen,  UeberdieZeitdcr0lympien,p.6y,  Busolt,  hindrance  than  a  help  in  the  narrow  pass  of  Ther- 
Gr'ech.  Gesch.,  ii-2.,  p.  674.  Grote  was  inclined  to  mopylae.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
place  this  advance  about  the  middle  of  June. — Ed.  some   Perioeki   were   included  in   the  expedition. 

■  In  selecting  men  for  a  dangerous  service,  the  For  a  similar  failure  on  Herodotus'  part  to  men- 
Spartans  took  by  preference  those  who  already  tion  the  Perioeki,  see  ix.  85.  If  we  add  a  force  of 
had  families:  if  such  a  man  was  slain,  he  left  about  1,000  PerioBki  to  the  total  of  3,100  Pelopon- 
behind  him  a  son  to  discharge  his  duties  to  the  nesians  enumerated  by  Herodotus,  we  obtain  the 
State,  and  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  4,000  mentioned  in  the  epigram  of  Herodot 
family  sacred  rites,  the  extinction  of  which  was  vii.  228  (cf.  Stein,  ad  loc.). — Ed. 
considered  as  a  great  misfortune.  In  our  ideas,  Diodorus,  xi.  4,  speaks  of  1,000  'Lacedaemonians' 
the  life  of  the  father  of  a  family  in  mature  age  [cf.  Isokr.,  Paneg.,  §  90  (xiAi'ovs  aurwc  tViAe'f ayrtt) 
would  be  considered  as  of  more  value,  and  his  Ktesias,  Pert.,  25.J 
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compliance,  and  openly  declare  against  the  Greek  cause.  The  Theban 
chiefs  thought  it  prudent  to  comply,  though  against  their  real  inclinations, 
and  furnished  a  contingent  of  400  men1,  chosen  from  citizens  of  a  senti- 
ment opposed  to  their  own.  Indeed,  the  Theban  people,  and  the  Boeotians 
generally,  with  the  exception  of  Thespiae  and  Plataea,  seem  to  have  had 
little  sentiment  on  either  side,  and  to  have  followed  passively  the  inspira- 
tions of  their  leaders. 

With  these  troops  Leonidas  reached  Thermopylae,  whence  he  sent 
envoys  to  invite  the  junction  of  the  Phokians  and  the  Lokrians  of  Opus. 
The  latter  had  been  among  those  who  had  sent  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes, 
of  which  they  are  said  to  have  repented  :  the  step  was  taken  probably 
only  from  fear,  which  at  this  particular  moment  prescribed  acquiescence 
in  the  summons  of  Leonidas,  justified  by  the  plea  of  necessity  in  case  the 
Persians  should  prove  ultimately  victorious2  :  while  the  Phokians,  if 
originally  disposed  to  medize,  were  now  precluded  from  doing  so  by  the 
fact  that  their  bitter  enemies  the  Thessalians  were  active  in  the  cause  of 
Xerxes  and  influential  in  guiding  his  movements3.  The  Greek  envoys 
added  strength  to  their  summons  by  all  the  encouragements  in  their 
power.  '  The  troops  now  at  Thermopylae  (they  said)  were  a  mere  ad- 
vanced body,  preceding  the  main  strength  of  Greece,  which  was  expected 
to  arrive  every  day  :  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  a  sufficient  fleet  was  already 
on  guard.  Moreover,  there  was  no  cause  for  fear,  since  the  invader  was 
after  all  not  a  god,  but  a  man,  exposed  to  those  reverses  of  fortune  which 
came  inevitably  on  all  men,  and  most  of  all,  upon  those  in  pre-eminent 
condition*.'  Whether  reassured  by  them  or  not,  the  great  body  of  the 
Opuntian  Lokrians,  and  1,000  Phokians,  joined  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae6. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  why  the  Greeks  did  not  at  once 
send  their  full  force  instead  of  a  mere  advanced  guard.  The  answer  is 
to  be  found  in  another  attribute  of  the  Greek  character — it  was  the  time 
of  celebrating  both  the  Olympic  festival-games  on  the  banks  of  the  Al- 
pheius,  and  the  Karneian  festival  at  Sparta  and  most  of  the  other  Dorian 
States6. 

1  Herodot.,  vii.  205  ;  Thukyd.,  iii.  62 ;  Diodor.,        Hydarnes  began  his  march  by  way  of  the  Asdpus 
xi.  4  ;  Plutarch,  Aristetdes,  c.  18.  gorge  (see  p.  105),  the  Lokrians  must  have  sur- 

The  passage  of  ThukydidSs  is  very  important  rendered  after  a  few  days'  resistance,  in  which 

here,  as  confirming  to  a  great  degree  the  state-  case  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  tale  of  their  in- 

ment  of  Herodotus,  and  enabling  us  to  appreciate  glorious  behaviour  was  hushed  up. — Ed. 
the  criticisms  of  Plutarch,  on  this  particular  point  6  Herodot.,  vii.  206.     It  was  only  the  Dorian 

very  plausible  {De  Herodoti  Malign.,  pp.  865,  866).  States  (Lacedaemon,  Argos,  Sikyon,  etc.)  which 

The  statement  of  Diodorus — ©T/PaiW  anb   tjjs  were  under  obligations  of  abstinence  from  aggres- 

«T«'pa?  fxepiSo?  ws  Terpaxoo-iot — is  illustrated  by  a  sive  military  operations  during  the  month  of  the 

proceeding  of  the  Korkyraean  government  (Thukyd.  Karneian  festival :  other  States  (even  in  Pelopoo- 

iii.  75)  when  they  enlisted  their  enemies  in  order  nesus),    Elis,    Mantineia,    etc.,    and,    of    course , 

to  send  them  away  :  also  that  of  the  Italian  Cumae  Athens,  were  not  under  similar  restraint  (Thukyd., 

(Dionys.  Hal.,  vii.  5).  v.  54,  75). 

2  Diodor.,  xi.  4.  I  do  not  here  mean  to  assert  that  these  two 

3  Herodot.,  viii.  30.  *  Ibid.,  vii.  203.  festivals    (the    Karneia   and    the   Oiympia)    took 
5  The   Lokrian    contingent    is   not    mentioned        place  so  exactly  at  the  same  time,  that  persons 

again  by  Herodotus,  and  seems  to  have  taken  no  could  not  attend  both.     It  would  seem  that  the 

part  in  the  main  combat  at  Thermopylas.     Munro  Karneia  came  earlier  of  the  two.     But  the  Grecian 

(Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,  p.  313)  suggests  that  it  was  festivals  depended  on  the  lunar  months,  and  varied 

detailed  to  hold*  the  strong  position'  of  Herakleia.  more  or  less  in  reference  to  the  solar  year.    The 

This  fortress,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Thermopylae,  Karneia  were  annual ;  the  Oiympia  quadrennial, 
completely  commands    the  road  up  the  Asdpus  [Modern  critics  are  more  or  less  agreed  that  the 

gorge  into  Doris  and   the  Kephissus  vajley  (cf.  celebration  of  the  festivals  was  merely  adduced 

Grundy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  261-264).     In  spite  of  the  as  a  pretext.      The  real  reason  for  the  half-hearted 

difficulties  of  this  route,  it  would  almost  certainly  measures  adopted  by  Sparta  has  been  variously 

have  been  used  by  the  Persians  to  turn  the  posi-  interpreted.     The  disaffection  of  Argos  may  have 

tion  of  Thermopylae,  had  it  been  open   at  the  required  a  Spartan  force  to  remain  in"  the  Pelopon- 

time — a  Persian  column  subsequently  used  it  in  nese  (cf.  Herodot.,  ix.  12),  and  the  allies  may  have 

marching  to  Phokis  (Herodot.,  viii.  31) — hence  it  been    preoccupied   with    the   harvest   (cf.   Thuk., 

is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  held.    If  iii.  15).     Possibly  the  occupation  of  Thermopylae 
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At  the  time  when  this  plan  was  laid,  they  believed  that  the  narrow 
pass  of  Thermopylae  was  the  only  means  of  possible  access  for  an  in- 
vading army.  But  Leonidas,  on  reaching  the  spot,  discovered  for  the 
first  time  that  there  was  also  a  mountain  path  starting  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Trachis,  ascending  the  gorge  of  the  river  Asopus,  and  the  hill 
called  Anopaea,  then  crossing  the  crest  of  Oeta  and  descending  in  the  rear 
of  Thermopylae  near  the  Lokrian  town  of  AlpSni.  This  path  was  revealed 
to  him  by  its  first  discoverers,  the  inhabitants  of  Trachis,  who  in  former 
days  had  conducted  the  Thessalians  over  it  to  attack  Phokis,  after  the 
Phokians  had  blocked  up  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  It  was  therefore  not 
unknown  to  the  Phokians  :  it  conducted  from  Trachis  into  their  country, 
and  they  volunteered  to  Leonidas  that  they  would  occupy  and  defend 
it.  But  the  Greeks  thus  found  themselves  at  Thermopylae  under  the 
same  necessity  of  providing  a  double  line  of  defence,  for  the  mountain 
path  as  well  as  for  the  defile,  as  that  which  had  induced  their  former 
army  to  abandon  TempS.  The  Peloponnesian  troops,  anxious  only  for 
their  own  separate  line  of  defence  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  wished  to 
retreat  thither  forthwith.  Leonidas  thought  it  necessary  to  send  envoys 
to  the  various  cities,  insisting  on  the  insufiiciency  of  his  numbers,  and  re- 
questing immediate  reinforcements.  So  painfully  were  the  consequences 
now  felt,  of  having  kept  back  the  main  force  until  after  the  religious  festivals 
in  Peloponnesus. 

Nor  was  the  feeling  of  confidence  stronger  at  this  moment  in  their 
naval  armament,  though  it  had  mustered  in  far  superior  numbers  at 
Artemisium  on  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea,  under  the  Spartan  Eury- 
biad&s.  It  was  composed  as  follows  : — ioo  Athenian  triremes,  manned 
in  part  by  the  citizens  of  Plataea,  in  spite  of  their  total  want  of  practice 
on  ship-board,  40  Corinthian,  20  Megarian,  20  Athenian,  manned  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and  lent  to  them  by  Athens,  18  ^Eginetan,  12 
Sikyonian,  10  Lacedaemonian,  8  Epidaurian,  7  Eretrian,  5  Trcezenian, 
2  from  Styrus  in  Euboea,  and  2  from  the  island  of  Keos.  There  were 
thus  in  all  271  triremes  ;  together  with  9  pentekonters,  furnished  partly 
by  Keos  and  partly  by  the  Lokrians  of  Opus.  Themistokl&s  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Athenian  contingent,  and  Adeimantus  of  the  Corinthian  ; 
of  other  officers  we  hear  nothing.  Three  cruising  vessels  were  pushed 
forward  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  beyond  the  island  of  Skiathos,  to 
watch  the  advancing  movements  of  the  Persian  fleet  from  Therma. 

It  was  here  that  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  this  memorable  contest. 
Ten  of  the  best  ships  in  the  Persian  fleet,  sent  forward  in  the  direction  of 
Skiathos,  fell  in  with  these  three  Grecian  triremes,  who  probably  sup- 
posing them  to  be  the  precursors  of  the  entire  fleet  sought  safety  in  flight, 
but  were  run  down  and  captured. 

Xerxds  had  halted  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf  for  several  days,  employing  a 
large  portion  of  his  numerous  army  in  cutting  down  the  woods,  and 
clearing  the  roads,  on  the  pass  over  Olympus  from  Upper  Macedonia  into 
Perrhaebia,  which  was  recommended  by  his  Macedonian  allies  as  prefer- 

was  meant  to  be  merely  temporary,  to  give  the  would  appear  that  originally  the  Spartan  Govern* 

fleet  a  chance  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  in  the  ment  meant  to  adopt  an  energetic  policy,  but 

selected   position    of    Artemisium.     But   the   de-  afterwards  wavered  in  its  resolve  or  found  its 

spatch   of   a   messenger   to  solicit  reinforcements  hands  forced  by  the  other  Peloponnesian  States, 

shows  that  Leonidas,  at  any  rate,  intended  to  who  certainly  were  addicted  to  a  short-sighted 

make  a  serious  stand  at  Thermopylae.     Hence  it  policy  of  defence  at  the  Isthmus.— Ed.] 
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able  to  the  defile  of  Tempe1.  Not  intending  to  march  through  the  latter, 
he  is  said  to  have  gone  by  sea  to  view  it ;  and  remarks  are  ascribed  to  him 
on  the  facility  of  blocking  it  up  so  as  to  convert  all  Thessaly  into  one 
vast  lake.  His  march  from  Therma  through  Macedonia,  Perrhaebia, 
Thessaly,  and  Achaea  Phthiotis,  into  the  territory  of  the  Malians  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae,  occupied  eleven  or  twelve  days2 :  the 
people  through  whose  towns  he  passed  had  already  made  their  submission, 
and  the  Thessalians  especially  were  zealous  in  seconding  his  efforts.  His 
numerous  host  was  still  farther  swelled  by  the  presence  of  these  newly- 
submitted  people,  and  by  the  Macedonian  troops  under  Alexander.  He 
respected  and  protected  the  sacred  places,  an  incident  which  shows  that 
the  sacrilege  and  destruction  of  temples  imputed  to  him  by  the  Greeks, 
though  true  in  regard  to  Athens,  Miletus,  etc.,  was  by  no  means  universally 
exhibited,  and  is  even  found  qualified  by  occasional  instances  of  great 
respect  for  Grecian  religious  feeling.  Along  the  shore  of  the  Malian  Gulf  he 
at  length  came  into  the  Trachinian  territory  near  Thermopylae,  where  he 
encamped,  seemingly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  so  as  to  combine 
his  farther  movements  in  advance,  now  that  the  enemy  were  immediately 
in  his  front. 

But  his  fleet  was  not  destined  to  reach  the  point  of  communication 
with  the  same  ease  as  he  had  arrived  before  Thermopylae.  After  having 
ascertained  by  the  ten  ships  already  mentioned  (which  captured  the 
three  Grecian  guardships)  that  the  channel  between  Skiathos  and  the 
mainland  was  safe,  the  Persian  admiral  Megabates  sailed  with  his  whole 
fleet  from  Therma,  or  from  Pydna3,  his  station  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf, 
eleven  days  after  the  monarch  had  begunh  is  land-march,  and  reached 
in  one  long  day's  sail  the  eastern  coast  of  Magnesia,  not  far  from  its 
southernmost  promontory.  The  greater  part  of  this  line  of  coast,  formed 
by  the  declivities  of  Ossa  and  Pelion,  is  thoroughly  rocky  and  inhospit- 
able ;  but  south  of  the  town  called  Kasthanaea  there  was  a  short  extent 
of  open  beach  where  the  fleet  rested  for  the  night  before  coming  to  the 
line  of  coast  called  the  Sepias  AktS.  The  first  line  of  ships  were  moored 
to  the  land,  but  the  larger  number  of  this  immense  fleet  swung  at  anchor 
in  a  depth  of  eight  lines.  In  this  condition  they  were  overtaken  the 
next  morning  by  a  sudden  and  desperate  hurricane — a  wind  called  by 
the  people  of  the  country  Hellespontias,  which  blew  right  upon  the  shore 
The  most  active  among  the  mariners  found  means  to  forestall  the  danger 
by  beaching  and  hauling  their  vessels  ashore  ;  but  a  large  number,  unable 

1  The  pass  over  which  Xerxes  passed  was  that  the  hurricane  (vii.  191),  and  proceeded  immedi- 
by  Petra,  Pythium,  and  Oloosson — *  saltum  ad  ately  afterwards  to  Apheta  (yii.  193).  When  it 
Petram',  '  Perrhaebia  saltum'  (Livy,  xlv.  21;  arrived  at  the  latter  places,  Xerxes  himself  had 
xliv.  27).  Petra  was  near  the  point  where  the  been  three  days  in  the  Malian  territory  (vii.  196). 
road  passed  from  Pieria  or  Lower  Macedonia  into  [It  has  been  observed  that  Herodotus'  diaries  of 
Upper  Macedonia  (see  Liyy,  xxxix.  26).  the  Persian  army  and  fleet  do  not  agree  as  to  the 

Compare  respecting  this  pass,  and  the  general  time  that  elapsed  since  the  advance  from  Therma 

features    of    the  neighbouring    country,    Colonel  until  the  end  of  the  double  battle  at  Thermopylae 

Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xviii.,  and  Artemisium ;  for  the  fleet  he  counts  eighteen, 

PP«  337*343  I  and  ch.  xxx.,  p.  430  ;  also  Bou6,  La  for    the    army    twenty    days.      Modern    critics 

Turauie  en  Europe,  vol.  i.,  pp.  198-202.  usually  make  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Trachis 

The  Thracian  king  Sitalkes,  like  Xerxes  on  this  and  the  fleet  at  the  Sepias  coast  fall  on  the  same 

occasion,  was  obliged  to  cause  the  forests  to  be  day,  and  either  shorten  Xerxes'  alleged  stay  at 

cut,  to  make  a  road  for  his  army,  in  the  early  Trachis  from  four  days  to  two,  or  lengthen  the 

part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thukyd.,  ii.  98).  duration  of  the  naval  operations.    Cf.  Bury,  in 

2  The  Persian  fleet  did  not  leave  Therma  until  the  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  vol.  ii., 
eleven  days  after  Xerxes  and  his  land-force  (Hero-  1895-96,  p.  83  et  seq. ;  Grundy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  320, 
dot.,  vii.  183) :  it  arrived  in  one  day  on  the  Sepias  342,  343,  where  a  detailed  reconstruction  is 
Akte  or  south-eastern  coast  of  Magnesia  {ibid.),  attempted.— Ed.] 

was  then  assailed  and  distressed  for  three  days  by  »  Diodor.,  xi.  ia. 
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to  take  such  a  precaution,  were  carried  before  the  wind  and  dashed  to 
pieces  near  Melibcea,  Kasthanaea,  and  other  points  of  this  unfriendly 
region.  Four  hundred  ships  of  war,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate, 
together  with  a  countless  heap  of  transports  and  provision  craft,  were 
destroyed  :  and  the  loss  of  life  as  well  as  of  property  was  immense.  For 
three  entire  days  did  the  terrors  of  the  storm  last,  during  which  time 
the  crews  ashore,  left  almost  without  defence,  and  apprehensive  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  might  assail  or  plunder  them,  were  forced  to 
break  up  the  ships  driven  ashore  in  order  to  make  a  palisade  out  of  the 
timbers.  At  length  on  the  fourth  day  calm  weather  returned,  when  all 
those  ships  which  were  in  condition  to  proceed  put  to  sea  and  sailed 
along  the  land,  round  the  southern  promontory  of  Magnesia  to  Aphetae 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae. 

Meanwhile  Xerxds,  encamped  within  sight  of  Thermopylae,  suffered 
four  days  to  pass  without  making  any  attack.  A  probable  reason  may  be 
found  in  the  extreme  peril  of  his  fleet,  reported  to  have  been  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  storm  :  but  Herodotus  assigns  a  different  cause.  Xerxes 
could  not  believe  (according  to  him)  that  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae, 
few  as  they  were  in  number,  had  any  serious  intention  to  resist. 

Though  we  read  thus  in  Herodotus,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
that  we  are  reading  historical  reality.  The  whole  proceedings  of  Xerxes, 
and  the  immensity  of  host  which  he  summoned,  show  that  he  calculated 
on  an  energetic  resistance  ;  and  though  the  numbers  of  Leonidas,  com- 
pared with  the  Persians,  were  insignificant,  they  could  hardly  have  looked 
insignificant  in  the  position  which  they  then  occupied — an  entrance 
little  wider  than  a  single  carriage-road,  with  a  cross  wall,  a  prolonged 
space  somewhat  widened,  and  then  another  equally  narrow  exit,  be- 
hind it. 

The  Medes,  whom  Xerxes  first  ordered  to  the  attack,  animated  as 
well  by  the  recollection  of  their  ancient  Asiatic  supremacy  as  by  the 
desire  of  avenging  the  defeat  of  Marathon,  manifested  great  personal 
bravery.  The  position  was  one  in  which  bows  and  arrows  were  of  little 
avail :  a  close  combat  hand  to  hand  was  indispensable,  and  in  this  the 
Greeks  had  every  advantage  of  organization  as  well  as  armour.  Short 
spears,  light  wicker  shields,  and  tunics,  in  the  assailants,  were  an  im- 
perfect match  for  the  long  spears,  heavy  and  spreading  shields,  steady 
ranks,  and  practised  fighting  of  the  defenders.  Yet  the  bravest  men  of 
the  Persian  army  pressed  on  from  behind,  and  having  nothing  but  numbers 
in  their  favour,  maintained  long  this  unequal  combat,  with  great  slaughter 
to  themselves,  and  little  loss  to  the  Greeks.  Though  constantly  repulsed, 
the  attack  was  as  constantly  renewed,  for  two  successive  days  :  the  Greek 
troops  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  relieve  each  other  when  fatigued, 
since  the  space  was  so  narrow  that  few  could  contend  at  once  ;  and  even 
the  Immortals,  or  ten  thousand  choice  Persian  guards,  and  the  other 
choice  troops  of  the  army,  when  sent  to  the  attack  on  the  second  day, 
were  driven  back  with  the  same  disgrace  and  the  same  slaughter  as  the 
rest.  Xerxes  surveyed  this  humiliating  repulse  from  a  lofty  throne 
expressly  provided  for  him  :  '  thrice  (says  the  historian,  with  Homeric 
vivacity)  did  he  spring  from  his  throne,  in  agony  for  his  army.' 

At  the  end  of  two  days'  fighting  no  impression  had  been  made.  The 
pass  appeared  impracticable,  and  the  defence  not  less  triumphant  than 
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courageous — when  a  Malian  named  Ephialtes  revealed  to  Xerxes  the 
existence  of  the  unfrequented  mountain-path.  This  at  least  was  the 
man  singled  out  by  the  general  voice  of  Greece  as  the  betrayer  of  the 
fatal  secret1.  There  were,  however,  other  Greeks  who  were  also  affirmed 
to  have  earned  the  favour  of  Xerx£s  by  the  same  valuable  information  ; 
and  very  probably  there  may  have  been  more  than  one  informant — in- 
deed, the  Thessalians,  at  that  time  his  guides,  can  hardly  have  been 
ignorant  of  it.  So  little  had  the  path  been  thought  of,  however,  that  no 
one  in  the  Persian  army  knew  it  to  be  already  occupied  by  the  Phokians. 
At  nightfall  HydarnSs  with  a  detachment  of  Persians  proceeded  along 
the  gorge  of  the  river  Asopus,  ascended  the  path  of  Anopaea,  through  the 
woody  region  between  the  mountains  occupied  by  the  Oetaeans  and  those 
possessed  by  the  Trachinians,  and  found  himself  at  daybreak  near  the 
summit,  within  sight  of  the  Phokian  guard  of  1,000  men2.  In  the  stillness 
of  daybreak,  the  noise  of  his  army  trampling  through  the  wood  aroused 
the  defenders  ;  but  the  surprise  was  mutual,  and  Hydarnes  in  alarm  asked 
his  guides' whether  these  men  also  were  Lacedaemonians.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  negative,  he  began  the  attack,  and  overwhelmed  the  Phokians 
with  a  shower  of  arrows,  so  as  to  force  them  to  abandon  the  path  and 
seek  their  own  safety  on  a  higher  point  of  the  mountain.  Anxious  only 
for  their  own  safety,  they  became  unmindful  of  the  inestimable  opening 
which  they  were  placed  to  guard.  Had  the  full  numerical  strength  of 
the  Greeks  been  at  Thermopylae,  they  might  have  planted  such  a  ::orce  on 
the  mountain-path  as  would  have  rendered  it  not  less  impregnable  than 
the  pass  beneath. 

HydarnSs,  not  troubling  himself  to  pursue  the  Phokians,  followed  the 
descending  portion  of  the  mountain-path,  shorter  than  the  ascending, 
and  arrived  in  the  rear  of  Thermopylae  not  long  after  midday.  But 
before  he  had  yet  completed  his  descent,  the  fatal  truth  had  already  been 
made  known  to  Leonidas,  that  the  enemy  were  closing  in  upon  him  behind. 
Scouts  on  the  hills,  and  deserters  from  the  Persian  camp,  had  both  come 
in  with  the  news.  There  was  ample  time  for  the  defenders  to  retire, 
and  the  detachment  of  Leonidas  were  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  greater  number  of  them  were  inclined  to  abandon  a  position  now 
become  untenable,  and  to  reserve  themselves  for  future  occasions  on 
which  they  might  effectively  contribute  to  repel  the  invader.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  doubted  that  such  was  the  natural  impulse,  both  of  brave  soldiers 
and  of  prudent  officers,  under  the  circumstances.  But  to  Leonidas  the 
idea  of  retreat  was  intolerable.  His  own  personal  honour,  together  with 
that  of  his  Spartan  companions  and  of  Sparta  herself,  forbade  him  to 
think  of  yielding  to  the  enemy  the  pass  which  he  had  been  sent  to  defend. 
The  laws  of  his  country  required  him  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  post  assigned 
to  him,  whatever  might  be  the  superiority  of  number  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  :  moreover,  we  are  told  that  the  Delphian  oracle  had  declared  that 

1  Ktesias  states  that  it  was  two  powerful  men  of  refused  to  run  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  on  Kalli- 

Trachis,    Kalliades    and    Timaphernes,   who  dis-  dromus  from  their  natural  line  of  retreat  westward, 

closed    to   Xerxes    the  mountain-path   (Persica,  In  this  passage,  as  elsewhere,  Herodotus  (viii.  30  ; 

c.  24).  ix.  17)  tries  to  represent  the  equivocal  conduct  of 

>  The  position  of  the  Phokians  was  perhaps  not  the  Phokians  during  the  war  m  as  favourable  a 

on  Mount  Kallidromus,  but  nearer  the  Asopus  gorge,  light  as  possible  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 

enabling  them  to  guard  the  road  into  their  own  they  were  no  more  unselfish  than  the  other  peoples 

country  by  way  of  Doris  as  well.     For  (1)  this  part  of  Northern  and  Central  Greece  (cf.  Munro,  toe.  cit., 

is  thickly  covered  with  oaks  (whereas  Kallidromus  pp.  314,  315.     For  a  description  of  the  Anopxa 

has  firs) ;  (2)  the  Phokians  would  probably  have  Pass,  cf.  Grundy,  op  cit.,  pp.  301-303). — Ed. 
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either  Sparta  itself,  or  a  king  of  Sparta,  must  fall  victim  to  the  Persian 
arms.  Had  he  retired  he  could  hardly  have  escaped  that  voice  of  reproach 
which,  in  Greece  especially,  always  burst  upon  the  general  who  failed  ; 
while  his  voluntary  devotion  and  death  would  not  only  silence  every 
whisper  of  calumny,  but  exalt  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  both  as  a  man 
and  as  a  king,  and  set  an  example  of  chivalrous  patriotism  at  the  moment 
when  the  Greek  world  most  needed  the  lesson. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  under  Leonidas  were  found  fully  equal  to 
this  act  of  generous  self-sacrifice.  Perhaps  he  would  have  wished  to 
inspire  the  same  sentiment  to  the  whole  detachment :  but  when  he  found 
them  indisposed,  he  at  once  ordered  them  to  retire1.  None  of  the  con- 
tingents remained  with  Leonidas  except  the  Thespian  and  the  Theban. 
The  former,  under  their  general  Demophilus,  volunteered  to  share  the  fate 
of  the  Spartans,  and  displayed  even  more  than  Spartan  heroism,  since 
they  were  not  under  that  species  of  moral  constraint  which  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  acting  up  to  a  pre-established  fame  and  superiority. 
But  retreat  with  them  presented  no  prospect  better  than  the  mere  preserva- 
tion of  life,  either  in  slavery  or  in  exile  and  misery,  since  Thespiae  was  in 
Bceotia,  sure  to  be  overrun  by  the  invaders2  ;  while  the  Peloponnesian 
contingents  had  behind  them  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  they  doubtless 
hoped  still  to  be  able  to  defend.  With  respect  to  the  Theban  contingent, 
we  are  much  perplexed  ;  for  Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  were  detained 
by  Leoiidas  against  their  will  as  hostages,  that  they  took  as  little  part  as 
possible  in  the  subsequent  battle,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
to  Xerxes  as  soon  as  they  could.  Diodorus  says  that  the  Thespians  alone 
remained  with  the  Spartans  ;  and  Pausanias,  though  he  mentions  the 
eighty  Mykenaeans  as  having  stayed  along  with  the  Thespians  (which  is 
probably  incorrect),  says  nothing  about  the  Thebans3.  All  things  con- 
sidered, it  seems  probable  that  the  Thebans  remained,  but  remained  by 

1  Herodot.,  vii.  220.  such  a  brave  resistance  against  Hydarnes  should 

Compare  a  similar  act  of  honourable  self-devo-  have  perished, 
tion,  under  less  conspicuous  circumstances,  of  the  It  is  more  likely  that  Leonidas  hoped  to  hold  the 

Lacedaemonian  commander  Anaxibius,  when  sur-  pass  long  enough  for  the  fleet  to  strike  a  decisive 

prised  by  the  Athenians  under  Iphikrates  in  the  blow,  after  which  event  the  evacuation  of  Thermo- 

territory  of  Abydus  (Xenophon,  Hellenic.,  iv.  8,  pylas  would  at  any  rate  have  had  a  less  serious 

38).     He  and  twelve  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  all  moral  effect  (Munro,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  S^S-S^)- — Ed.] 
refused  to  think  of  safety  by  flight.     He  said  to  ■  The    subsequent    distress    of    the    surviving 

his  men,  when  resistance  was  hopeless,   ¥\vSpts,  Thespians  is  painfully  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that 

ifjiol  fjiiv  koXov  evdaie   anoOavelv  •  {yieis  &i,  irpiv  in  the  battle  of  Plataea  in  the  following  year,  they 

(vfifjiC^iL  rots  TroAeju'ois,  a-irtvStre  ei?  rrfv  o*m\pLav.  had  no  heavy  armour  (Herodot.,  ix.  30).     After 

[In  the  Persian  war  alone  we  have  two  instances  the  final  repulse  of  Xerxes,  they  were  forced  to 

of  Spartan   commanders  retreating  without  dis-  recruit  their  city  by  the  admission  of  new  citizens 

honour     (Eurybiades,     Pausanias).     As    for    the  (Herodot.,  viii.  75). 

oracle,  this  was  no  doubt  made  up  ex  post  facto  in  *  Herodot.,  vii.  222.     How  could  these  Thebans 

order  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  Spartans.     In  the  serve  as  hostages  ?     Against  what  evil  were  they 

same  way  the  rest  of  the  story  of  Leonidas'  heroism  intended  to  guard  Leonidas,  or  what  advantages 

as  recounted    m  Herodotus  was  almost  certainly  could  they  confer  upon  him  ?     Unwilling  comrades 

an   '  official '   account,  which  at  once  raised  the  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  noway  desirable, 

reputation  of  the  Spartans  for  valour,  and  diverted  Plutarch  IDe  Herodot.  Malign.,  p.  865)  severely 

attention  from  the  previous  shortcomings  in  their  criticizes  this  statement  of  Herodotus,  and  on  very 

policy  with  regard  to  Thermopylae.     This  version  plausible    grounds ;     among     the    many     unjust 

would  also  find  support  among  the  other  Pelopon-  criticisms  in  his  treatise,  this  is  one  of  the  few 

nesians,  whose  retreat  from  the  field  of  battle  was  exceptions, 
thus  invested  with  a  good  excuse.  Compare  Diodorus,  xi.  9  ;  and  Pausan.,  x.  ao,  1. 

As  to  the  real  motive  which  induced  Leonidas  Of  course  the  Thebans,  taking  part  as  they  after- 

and  the  Boeotians  to  stay,  it  has  been  suggested  wards  did  heartily  with  Xerxes,  would  have  an 

that  he  hoped  to  detain  Hydarnes  or  even  trap  him  interest  in  representing  that  their  contingent  had 

between  two  forces  by  sending  the  Peloponnesian  done  as  little  as  possible  against  him,  and  may  have 

allies  up  the  eastern  end  of  the  Anopsea  pass  or  a  circulated  the  story  that  Leonidas  detained  them 

little  beyond  Alpeni.     Bury  (op.  cit.)  makes  up  as   hostages.     The  politics  of  Thebes  before   the 

the  total  of  4,000  slain  at  Thermopylae  (Herodot.,  battle   of   Thermopylae   were   essentially   double- 

viii.  25)  by  attributing  heavy  losses  to  the  Pelopon-  faced  and  equivocaL  not  daring  to  take  any  open 

on  this  special  service.     But  in  this  case  it  part   against    the  Greeks   before   the   arrival   of 


is  extremely  unlikely  that  all  records  relating  to        Xerxes 
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their  own  offer — being  citizens  of  the  anti-Persian  party,  as  Diodorus 
represents  them  to  have  been,  or  perhaps  because  it  may  have  been  hardly 
less  dangerous  for  them  to  retire  with  the  Peloponnesians,  than  to  remain, 
suspected  as  they  were  of  medism.  But  when  the  moment  of  actual 
crisis  arrived,  their  courage  not  standing  so  firm  as  that  of  the  Spartans 
and  Thespians,  they  endeavoured  to  save  their  lives  by  taking  credit  for 
medism,  and  pretending  to  have  been  forcibly  detained  by  Leonidas. 

The  devoted  band  thus  left  with  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  consisted 
of  the  300  Spartans,  with  a  certain  number  of  dependents  attending 
them,  together  with  700  Thespians  and  apparently  400  Thebans.  By 
previous  concert  with  the  guide  Ephialt&s,  Xerxds  delayed  his  attack 
upon  them  until  near  noon,  when  the  troops  under  Hydarnes  might  soon 
be  expected  in  the  rear.  On  this  last  day,  however,  Leonidas,  knowing 
that  all  which  remained  was  to  sell  the  lives  of  his  detachment  dearly, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  defensive,  but  advanced  into  the  wider  space 
outside  of  the  pass,  becoming  the  aggressor  and  driving  before  him  the 
foremost  of  the  Persian  host,  many  of  whom  perished  as  well  by  the 
spears  of  the  Greeks  as  in  the  neighbouring  sea  and  morass,  and  even 
trodden  down  by  their  own  numbers.  It  required  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Persian  officers,  assisted  by  threats  and  the  plentiful  use  of  the  whip,  to 
force  their  men  on  to  the  fight.  The  Greeks  fought  with  reckless  bravery 
and  desperation  against  this  superior  host,  until  at  length  their  spears 
were  broken,  and  they  had  no  weapon  left  except  their  swords.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  Leonidas  himself  was  slain,  and  around  his  body  the 
battle  became  fiercer  than  ever :  the  Persians  exhausted  all  their  efforts 
to  possess  themselves  of  it,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Greeks  for  several 
times,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  chiefs,  especially  two  brothers  ol 
Xerxes.  Fatigued,  exhausted,  diminished  in  number,  and  deprived  of 
their  most  effective  weapons,  the  little  band  of  defenders  retired,  with 
the  body  of  their  chief,  into  the  narrow  strait  behind  the  cross  wall,  where 
they  sat  altogether  on  a  hillock,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  main  Persian 
army  on  one  side,  and  of  the  detachment  of  Hydarnds,  which  had  now 
completed  its  march,  on  the  other.  They  were  thus  surrounded,  over- 
whelmed with  missiles,  and  slain  to  a  man,  not  losing  courage  even  to 
the  last,  but  defending  themselves  with  their  remaining  daggers,  with  their 
unarmed  hands,  and  even  with  their  mouths. 

Thus  perished  Leonidas  with  his  heroic  comrades  —  300  Spartans  and 
700  Thespians.  Herodotus  had  asked  and  learnt  the  name  of  every  in- 
dividual among  this  memorable  three  hundred.  And  even  six  hundred 
years  afterwards,  Pausanias  could  still  read  the  names  engraved  on  a 
column  at  Sparta1. 

Amidst  the  last  moments  of  this  gallant  band  we  turn  with  repugnance 
to  the  desertion  and  surrender  of  the  Thebans.  They  are  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  final  battle,  though  only  to  save  appearances  and  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity  :  but  when  the  Spartans  and  Thespians,  ex- 
hausted and  disarmed,  retreated  to  die  upon  the  little  hillock  within  the 
pass,  the  Thebans  then  separated  themselves,  approached  the  enemy 
with  outstretched  hands  and  entreated  quarter.     They  now  loudly  pro- 

1  Herodot.,  vii.  224.  Pausanias,  iii.  14,  1.  regent  Pausanias,  whose  subsequent  treason  tar- 
Annual  festivals,  with  a  panegyrical  oration  and  nished  his  laurels  acquired  at  Plataea.  It  is 
gymnastic  matches,  were  still  celebrated  even  in  remarkable  that  the  two  kings  should  have  been 
his  time  in  honour  of  Leonidas,  jointly  with  the  made  partners  in  the  same  public  honours. 
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claimed  that  they  were  friends  and  subjects  of  the  Great  King,  and  had 
come  to  Thermopylae  against  their  own  consent ;  all  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  Thessalians  in  the  Persian  army.  Though  some  few  were  slain 
before  this  proceeding  was  understood  by  the  Persians,  the  rest  were 
admitted  to  quarter  ;  not  without  the  signal  disgrace,  however,  of  being 
branded  with  the  regal  mark  as  untrustworthy  slaves — an  indignity  to 
which  their  commander  Leontiades  was  compelled  to  submit  along  with 
the  rest.  Such  is  the  narrative  which  Herodotus  recounts,  without  any 
expression  of  mistrust  or  even  of  doubt:  Plutarch  emphatically  con- 
tradicts it,  and  even  cites  a  Boeotian  author1,  who  affirms  that  Anax- 
archus,  not  Leontiades,  was  commander  of  the  Thebans  at  Thermopylae*. 
Without  calling  in  question  the  equivocal  conduct  and  surrender  of  this 
Theban  detachment,  we  may  reasonably  dismiss  the  story  of  this  igno- 
minious branding,  as  an  invention  of  that  strong  anti-Theban  feeling 
which  prevailed  in  Greece  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes. 

The  wrath  of  that  monarch,  as  he  went  over  the  field  after  the  close  of 
the  action,  is  said  to  have  vented  itself  upon  the  corpse  of  the  gallant 
I^eonidas,  whose  head  he  directed  to  be  cut  off  and  fixed  on  a  cross.  But 
it  was  not  wrath  alone  which  filled  his  mind.  He  was  farther  impressed 
with  involuntary  admiration  of  the  little  detachment  which  had  here 
opposed  to  him  a  resistance  so  unexpected  and  so  nearly  invincible.  He 
now  learnt  to  be  anxious  respecting  the  farther  resistance  which  remained 
behind.  '  Demaratus  (said  he  to  the  exiled  Spartan  king  at  his  side), 
thou  art  a  good  man  :  all  thy  predictions  have  turned  out  true :  now  tell 
me  how  many  Lacedaemonians  are  there  remaining,  and  are  they  all 
such  warriors  as  these  fallen  men  ?'  '  O  king  (replied  Demaratus),  the 
total  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  of  their  towns  is  great ;  in  Sparta  alone 
there  are  8,000  adult  warriors,  all  equal  to  those  who  have  here  fought ; 
and  the  other  Lacedaemonians,  though  inferior  to  them,  are  yet  ex- 
cellent soldiers.'  '  Tell  me  (rejoined  Xerxes),  what  will  be  the  least 
difficult  way  of  conquering  such  men  ?'  Upon  which  Demaratus  advised 
him  to  send  a  division  of  his  fleet  to  occupy  the  island  of  KythSra,  and 
from  thence  to  make  war  on  the  southern  coast  of  Lakonia,  which  would 
distract  the  attention  of  Sparta,  and  prevent  her  from  cooperating  in 
any  combined  scheme  of  defence  against  his  land-force.  Unless  this 
were  done,  the  entire  force  of  Peloponnesus  would  be  assembled  to 
maintain  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  the  Persian  king  would 
have  far  more  terrible  battles  to  fight  than  anything  which  he  had  yet 
witnessed. 

Happily  for  the  safety  of  Greece,  Achaemenes*  the  brother  of  Xerxfis, 
interposed  to  dissuade  the  monarch  from  this  prudent  plan  of  action. 
The  fleet,  after  the  damage  sustained  by  the  recent  storm,  would  bear 
no  farther  diminution  of  number  :  and  it  was  essential  to  keep  the  entire 
Persian  force,  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea,  in  one  undivided  and  cooperating 
mass3. 

1  Herodot.,  vii.  233  ;  Plutarch,  Herodot.  Malign.,  rendered  his  name  odious  in  Athens  about  the 

p.   867.    The   Boeotian  history  of  Aristophanes,  time  when  Herodotus  wrote  bk.  vii.    The  elder 

cited  by  the  latter,  professed  to  be  founded  in  part  Leontiades  and  his  soldiers  were  no  doubt  included 

upon  memorials  arranged  according  to  the  sequence  in  the  same  campaign  of  calumny  (see  Stein,  Hero- 

of  magistrates  and  generals — in  ri>v  Kara  apxovrat  dotus,  ad.  loc.). — Ed. 

vnonirrifidriuy  co-roprjcr*.  *  This  story,   whether  authentic  or  not  (Hero> 

*  The  name  Leontiades  is  significant.     Another  dotus  may  have  heard  it  from  Demaratus' descen- 

L'ontiadea,  possibly  a  grandson,  led  (he  attack  dants  in  Teuthrania,  cf.  Xen.,  Anab.,  vii.  8,  17)  it 

against  Platsea'in  431  (Thuk.,  ii.  2),  and  sono doubt  of  importance  in  that  it  gives  us  a  clue  as  to  the 
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Meanwhile  the  days  of  battle  at  Thermopylae  had  been  not  less  actively 
employed  by  the  fleets  at  Aphetae  and  Artemisium1. 

It  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Thermopylae,  and  to 
the  general  plan  of  defence,  that  the  Euboean  strait  should  be  defended 
against  the  Persian  fleet ;  and  the  Greeks  could  not  expect  any  more 
favourable  position  to  fight  in. 

The  Persians,  who  wished  to  cut  off  every  ship  among  their  enemies 
even  from  flight  and  escape,  detached  200  ships  to  circumnavigate  the 
island  of  Euboea,  and  to  sail  up  the  Euboean  strait  from  the  south,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Greeks  ;  postponing  theirown  attack  in  front  until  this  squadron 
should  be  in  position  to  intercept  the  retreating  Greeks.  But  though 
the  manoeuvre  was  concealed  by  sending  the  squadron  round  outside  of 
the  island  of  Skiathos,  it  became  known  immediately  among  the  Greeks, 
through  a  deserter — Skyllias  of  Skione2. 

The  Greeks  resolved  during  the  ensuing  night  to  sail  from  their  station 
at  Artemisium  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  detached  squadron  of 
200  ships,  and  who  even  became  bold  enough,  under  the  inspirations  of 
Themistokles,  to  go  out  and  offer  battle  to  the  main  fleet  near  Aphetae3. 
Wanting  to  acquire  some  practical  experience,  which  neither  leaders  nor 
soldiers  as  yet  possessed,  of  the  manner  in  which  Phenicians  and  others 
in  the  Persian  fleet  handled  and  manoeuvred  their  ships,  they  waited  till 
a  late  hour  of  the  afternoon,  when  little  daylight  remained4.  Their  bold- 
ness in  thus  advancing  out,  with  inferior  numbers  and  even  inferior  ships, 
astonished  the  Persian  admirals,  and  distressed  the  Ionians  and  other 
subject  Greeks  who  were  serving  them  as  unwilling  auxiliaries.  To  both 
it  seemed  that  the  victory  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  speedily  brought 
forth  to  battle,  and  was  numerous  enough  to  encompass  the  Greeks, 
would  be  certain  as  well  as.  complete.  The  Greek  ships  were  at  first 
marshalled  in  a  circle,  with  their  sterns  in  the  interior,  and  presenting 

real  numbers  of  the  Persian  fleet.    The  statement  (see  note  on  p.  200).     Perhaps  the  *  flights  •  at 

of  Achaemenes  that  the  Persians  after  their  losses  Artemisium   are  a  replica  of   those  at  Salamis 

at  Artemisium,  etc.,  could  no  longer  afford  to  (cf.  Bury,  loc.  cit.,  p.  38  et  seq.). — Ed. 

detach  a  squadron  from  their  main  armament  2  There  are  some,  indications  that   these  ships 

shows  that  their  total  numbers  at  the  battle  of  were  despatched  on   the  evening  of  the  fleet's 

Salamis  cannot  have  amounted  to  such  a  vast  arrival  at  the  Sepian  coast.    The  chief  advantage 


total  as  Herodotus  and  jEschylus  suppose. — Ed.  of  this  hypothesis  is  that  it  enables  us  to 

1  Herodotus  records  that  the  Greeks  before  the  with  the  second  violent  storm  following  close  upon 

battle  of  Artemisium  were  twice  seized  with  a  panic.  the  first  in  a  manner  unusual  to  a  Greek  summer ; 

(1)  On  hearing  of  the  capture  of  their  three  scouts  the  same  gale  which  wrecked  the  main  armada  on 

(see  p.  192)  they  retired  to  Chalkis,  and  remained  the  Sepian  strand  caught  the  detached  squadron 

there  during   the   three  days'   storm,   but  after  off  Eubcea.     (See  Bury,  loc.  cit.;  Munro,  toe.  cit., 

hearing  of  the  Persian  losses  off  the  Sepian  coast,  pp.  307-309.)    In  this  case  we  may  suppose  that 

returned  to  their  former  position  (vii.  182,  189,  the  total  Persian  casualties  by  storm,  not  those  of 

192).     (2)  Upon  discovering  that  the  Persian  fleet  the    main    squadron    alone,    amounted    to    400 

wasstill  in  fighting  trim,  they  proposed  to  run  away  vessels. — Ed. 

once  more,  but  Themistokles  was  bribed  by  the  3  Diodorus,  xi.  12. 

Eubceans,  and  in  turn  bribed  Eurybiades  and  *  It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  attack  was 
Adeimantus  to  remain  at  Artemisium.  (3)  After  not  merely  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  It 
the  third  day's  hard  fighting  they  again  proposed  must  have  been  evident  all  along  to  the  more  clear- 
to  retire,  when  word  came  about  the  loss  of  Ther-  sighted  commanders,  such  as  Themistokles,  that 
mopylae,  and  a  retreat  was  made -in  good  earnest.  if  the  Greeks  were  to  risk  a  decisive  engagement  at 
The  absurdity  of  these  stories  does  not  need  all  they  must  do  so  by  sea.  Artemisium  was  a 
further  demonstration.  As  for  the  real  events  favourable  position  for  such  a  combat  (Grundy, 
that  underlie  Herodotus'  distorted  record,  the  op.  cit.,  p.  334),  and  the  proportionate  strength  of 
first '  flight '  may  have  been  a  retreat  to  leeward  of  the  fleet  as  compared  with  the  army  at  Thermo- 
Eubcsa  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  from  the  pylae  leads  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  concentrat- 
storm  (Grundy,  op.  cit.,  p.  324).  On  the  other  ing  their  efforts  on  the  sea  rather  than  on  the  land, 
hand,  the  Greek  fleet  may  have  been  secure  Hence  their  attack  at  Artemisium  was  probably 
enough  in  the  adjacent  harbour  of  Histiaea.  In  meant  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  ending  in 
any  case  one  or  all  of  the  tales  may  have  found  their  the  complete  disablement  of  the  Persian  fleet.  But 
origin  in  the  detachment  of  the  Athenian  squadron  the  Greeks  did  not  fight  under  the  same  spur  of 
of  fifty-three  ships  to  guard  the  defiles  of  Chalkis  necessity  as  at  Salamis,  and  therefore  made  but 
against  the  circumventing  squadron  of  the  Persians  little  impression  on  their  enemies. — Ed. 
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their  prows  in  front,  at  all  points  of  the  circumference1.  In  this  position, 
compressed  into  a  narrow  space,  they  seemed  to  be  awaiting  the  attack 
of  the  enemy,  who  formed  a  larger  circle  around  them  :  but  on  a  second 
signal  given,  their  ships  assumed  the  aggressive,  rowed  out  from  the  inner 
circle  in  direct  impact  against  the  hostile  ships  around,  and  took  or  dis- 
abled no  less  than  thirty  of  them.  Such  unexpected  forwardness  at  first 
disconcerted  the  Persians,  who,  however,  rallied  and  inflicted  considerable 
damage  and  loss  on  the  Greeks.  But  the  near  approach  of  night  put  an 
end  to  the  combat,  and  each  fleet  retired  to  its  former  station  ;  the  Per- 
sians to  Aphetae,  the  Greeks  to  Artemisium. 

The  result  of  this  first  day's  combat,  though  indecisive  in  itself,  sur- 
prised both  parties,  and  did  much  to  exalt  the  confidence  of  the  Greeks. 
But  the  events  of  the  ensuing  night  did  yet  more.  Another  tremendous 
storm  was  sent  by  the  gods  to  aid  them.  Though  it  was  the  middle  of 
summer — a  season  when  rain  rarely  falls  in  the  climate  of  Greece — the 
most  violent  wind,  rain,  and  thunder  prevailed  during  the  whole  night, 
blowing  right  on  shore  against  the  Persians  at  Aphetae,  and  thus  but  little 
troublesome  to  the  Greeks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait.  The  seamen 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  scarcely  recovered  from  the  former  storm  at  Sepias 
Akte,  were  almost  driven  to  despair  by  this  repetition  of  the  same  peril ; 
the  more  so  when  they  found  the  prows  of  their  ships  surrounded,  and  the 
play  of  their  oars  impeded,  by  the  dead  bodies  and  the  spars  from  the 
recent  battle,  which  the  current  drove  towards  their  shore.  If  this  storm 
was  injurious  to  the  main  fleet  at  Aphetae,  it  proved  the  entire  ruin  of  the 
squadron  detached  to  circumnavigate  Eubcca,  who,  overtaken  by  it  near 
the  dangerous  eastern  coast  of  that  island  (called  the  Hollows  of  Eubcea) 
were  driven  upon  the  rocks  and  wrecked2.  The  news  of  this  second  con- 
spiracy of  the  elements,  or  intervention  of  the  gods,  against  the  schemes 
of  the  invaders,  was  highly  encouraging  to  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  season- 
able arrival  of  fifty-three  fresh  Athenian  ships,  who  reinforced  them  the 
next  day,  raised  them  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  confidence.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  they  sailed  out  against  the  Persian  fleet  at  Aphetae, 
and  attacked  and  destroyed  some  Kilikian  ships  even  at  their  moorings, 
the  fleet  having  been  too  much  damaged  by  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
night  to  come  out  and  fight3. 

The  Persian  admirals  about  noon  on  the  ensuing  day  sailed  with  then- 
entire  fleet  near  to  the  Greek  station  at  Artemisium,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  half-moon  ;  while  the  Greeks  kept  near  to  the  shore,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  surrounded,  nor  could  the  Persians  bring  their  entire 
fleet  into  action,  the  ships  running  foul  of  each  other,  and  not  finding 
space  to  attack.  The  battle  raged  fiercely  all  day,  and  with  great  loss 
and  damage  on  both  sides  :  the  Egyptians  bore  off  the  palm  of  valour 
among  the  Persians,  the  Athenians  among  the  Greeks.  Though  the 
positive  loss  sustained  by  the  Persians  was  by  far  the  greater,  and  though 

1  Compare  the  description  in  Thukyd.,  ii.  84,  of  ships,  issuing  out  from  Chalkis,  might  have  caught 

the  naval  battle  between  the  Athenian  fleet  under  the  remnant  of  the  Persian  squadron   that  was 

Phormio  and  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  where  the  wrecked  off  the  Euboean  coast.     In  favour  of  this 

ships  of  the  latter  are  marshalled  in  this  same  array.  view  we  may  adduce  a  statement  in  Isokr.,  Pantg., 

*  Grundy   {op.  cit.,    p.  335)   suggests   that    the  §  90,  that  the  Athenians  defeated  t«  wpoirAov? — 

Hollows  were  the  bays  at  the  south  end  of  the  i.e.,   the   circumventing   squadron.     But   Grundy 

western  coast  of  Eubosa.— Kd.  (op.  cit.,  p.  334)  shows  that  the  Kilikian  squ.ulron 

I  engagement  is  supposed  by   Bury  and  could  have  been  isolated  and  crushed  near  Artemi- 

Munro   (loc.  cit.)   to  have  taken   place  near   the  siumquitein  the  manner  which  Herodotus  describes. 

Hollows,   where  the  fifty-three   Athenian   guard-  — Ko. 
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the  Greeks  being  near  their  own  shore,  became  masters  of  the  dead  bodies 
as  well  as  of  the  disabled  ships  and  floating  fragments — still  they  were 
themselves  hurt  and  crippled  in  greater  proportion  with  reference  to  their 
inferior  total :  and  the  Athenian  vessels  especially,  foremost  in  the  pre- 
ceding combat,  found  one  half  of  their  number  out  of  condition  to  renew 
it.  The  Egyptians  alone  had  captured  five  Grecian  ships  with  their 
entire  crews. 

On  the  same  evening  the  Greeks  received  news  which  rendered  retreat 
absolutely  necessary.  The  Athenian  Abronychus,  stationed  with  his 
ship  near  Thermopylae,  in  order  to  keep  up  communication  between  the 
army  and  fleet,  brought  the  disastrous  intelligence  that  XerxSs  was 
already  master  of  the  pass,  and  that  the  division  of  Leonidas  was  either 
destroyed  or  in  flight.  Upon  this  the  fleet  abandoned  Artemisium  forth- 
with, and  sailed  up  the  Eubcean  strait,  the  Corinthian  ships  in  the  van, 
the  Athenians  bringing  up  the  rear.  Themistokles,  conducting  the  latter, 
staid  long  enough  at  the  various  watering  -  stations  and  landing  -  places 
to  inscribe,  on  some  neighbouring  stones,  invitations  to  the  Ionian  con- 
tingents serving  under  Xerxes  ;  whereby  the  latter  were  conjured  not  to 
serve  against  their  fathers,  but  to  desert,  if  possible — or  at  least,  to  fight 
as  little  and  as  backwardly  as  they  could.  Themistokles  hoped  by  this 
stratagem  perhaps  to  detach  some  of  the  Ionians  from  the  Persian  side, 
or  at  any  rate,  to  render  them  objects  of  mistrust,  and  thus  to  diminish 
their  efficiency.  With  no  longer  delay  than  was  requisite  for  such  inscrip- 
tions, he  followed  the  remaining  fleet,  which  sailed  round  the  coast  of 
Attica,  not  stopping  until  it  reached  the  island  of  Salamis. 

The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  was  speedily  conveyed  by 
a  citizen  of  Histiaea  to  the  Persians  at  Aphetae,  who  at  first  disbelieved  it, 
and  detained  the  messenger  until  they  had  sent  to  ascertain  the  fact.  On 
the  next  day,  their  fleet  passed  across  to  the  north  of  Eubcea,  and  became 
master  of  Histiaea  and  the  neighbouring  territory  ;  from  whence  many  of 
them,  by  permission  and  even  invitation  of  Xerxes,  crossed  over  to  Ther- 
mopylae to  survey  the  field  of  battle  and  the  dead.  Respecting  the  num- 
ber of  the  dead,  XerxSs  is  asserted  to  have  deliberately  imposed  upon  the 
spectators  :  he  buried  all  his  own  dead,  except  1 ,000,  whose  bodies  were  left 
out — while  the  total  number  of  Greeks  who  had  perished  at  Thermopylae, 
4,000  in  number,  were  all  left  exposed,  and  in  one  heap,  so  as  to  create  an 
impression  that  their  loss  had  been  much  more  severe  than  their  own. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  20,000  men  were  slain  on  the 
side  of  the  Persians — no  unreasonable  estimate,  if  we  consider  that  they 
wore  little  defensive  armour,  and  that  they  were  three  days  fighting.  The 
number  of  Grecian  dead  bodies  is  stated  by  the  same  historian  as  4,000  : 
if  this  be  correct,  it  must  include  a  considerable  proportion  of  Helots, 
since  there  were  no  hoplites  present  on  the  last  day  except  the  300 
Spartans,  the  700  Thespians,  and  the  400  Thebans1.  Some  hoplites 
were  of  course  slain  in  the  first  two  days' ,  battles,  though  apparently 
not  many.  The  number  who  originally  came  to  the  defence  of  the 
pass  seems  to  have  been  about  7,000,  but  the  epigram  composed  shortly 
afterwards   and   inscribed   on  the   spot  by  order  of  the  Amphiktyonic 

1  It  is  incredible  that  3,000  Helots  should  have  who    are    described  as  having   merely  fought  at 

been  present  at  Thermopylae  (see  note  on  p.  190).  Thermopylae,  with    the   roll    of    the    dead.     The 

The  simplest  explanation  is  that  Herodotus  has  actual  loss  in  the  pass  probably  did  not  exceed 

confused  the  '  4,000  '  of   the  epigram  (vii.   228),  2,000. — Ed. 
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assembly,  transmitted  to  posterity  the  formal  boast  that  4,000  warriors 
'  from  Peloponnesus  had  here  fought  with  300  myriads  or  3,000,000  of 
enemies'.  Respecting  this  alleged  Persian  total,  some  remarks  have 
already  been  made  :  the  statement  of  4,000  warriors  from  Peloponnesus 
must  indicate  all  those  who  originally  marched  out  of  that  peninsula  under 
Leonidas.  Yet  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  when  they  furnished  words 
to  record  this  memorable  exploit,  ought  not  to  have  immortalized  the 
Peloponnesians  apart  from  their  extra-Peloponnesian  comrades,  of  merit 
fully  equal ;  especially  the  Thespians,  who  exhibited  the  same  heroic 
self-devotion  as  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans,  without  having  been  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  same  elaborate  and  iron  discipline.  While  this  in- 
scription was  intended  as  a  general  commemoration  of  the  exploit,  there 
was  another  near  it,  alike  simple  and  impressive,  destined  for  the  Spartan 
dead  separately,  '  Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here,  in 
obedience  to  their  orders '.  On  the  hillock  within  the  pass,  where  this 
devoted  band  received  their  death-wounds,  a  monument  was  erected, 
with  a  marble  lion  in  honour  of  Leonidas,  decorated  apparently  with  an, 
epigram  by  the  poet  SimonidSs.  That  distinguished  genius  composed  at 
least  one  ode,  of  which  nothing  but  a  splendid  fragment  now  remains,  to 
celebrate  the  glories  of  Thermopylae,  besides  several  epigrams,  one  of 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  prophet  Megistias,  '  who,  though  well  aware 
of  the  fate  coming  upon  him,  would  not  desert  the  Spartan  chiefs  \ 


CHAPTER  XI  [XLI] 

BATTLE   OF   SALAMIS — RETREAT   OF   XERXES 

The  sentiment,  alike  durable  and  unanimous,  with  which  the  Greeks  of 
after-times  looked  back  on  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  and  which  they  have 
communicated  to  all  subsequent  readers,  was  that  of  just  admiration  for 
the  courage  and  patriotism  of  Leonidas  and  his  band.  But  among  the 
contemporary  Greeks  that  sentiment,  though  doubtless  sincerely  felt,  was 
by  no  means  predominant.  It  was  overpowered  by  the  more  pressing 
emotions  of  disappointment  and  terror.  So  confident  were  the  Spartans 
and  Peloponnesians  in  the  defensibility  of  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium, 
that  when  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached  them,  not  a  single  soldier  had 
yet  been  put  in  motion  ;  the  season  of  the  festival-games  had  passed,  but 
no  active  step  had  yet  been  taken.  Meanwhile  the  invading  force,  army 
and  fleet,  was  in  its  progress  towards  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  without 
the  least  preparations — and  what  was  still  worse,  without  any  combined 
and  concerted  plan — for  defending  the  heart  of  Greece.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  Xerxes  at  Thermopylae,  insignificant  in  proportion  to  his  vast 
total,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  fresh  Grecian  auxiliaries  which 
he  now  acquired.  Not  merely  the  Malians,  Lokrians  and  Dorians,  but 
also  the  great  mass  of  the  Boeotians,  with  their  chief  town  Thebes,  all 
except  Thespiae  and  Plataea,  now  joined  him.  Demaratus,  his  Spartan 
companion,  moved  forward  to  Thebes  to  renew  an  ancient  tie  of  hospi- 
tality with  the  Theban  oligarchical  leader  Attaginus,  while  small  garrisons 
were  sent  by  Alexander  of  Macedon  to  most  of  the  Boeotian  towns1,  as 

'  Plutarch,  De  Herodot.  Malignil.,  p.  864  ;  Herodot.,  viil.  34. 
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well  to  protect  them  from  plunder  as  to  ensure  their  fidelity.  The  Thes- 
pians, on  the  other  hand,  abandoned  their  city  and  fled  into  Peloponnesus  ; 
while  the  Plataeans,  who  had  been  serving  aboard  the  Athenian  ships  at 
Artemisium,  were  disembarked  at  Chalkis  as  the  fleet  retreated,  for  the 
purpose  of  marching  by  land  to  their  city  and  removing  their  families. 
It  was  not  only  the  land-force  of  Xerxds  which  had  been  thus  strengthened. 
His  fleet  also  had  received  some  accessions  from  Karystus  in  Euboea,  and 
from  several  of  the  Cyclades — so  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  storm 
at  Sepias  and  the  fights  at  Artemisium  were,  at  least  in  part,  repaired, 
while  the  fleet  remained  still  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Greeks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  near  fifty  years  after  these 
events,  the  Corinthian  envoys  reminded  Sparta  that  she  had  allowed 
Xerx6s  time  to  arrive  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  at  the  threshold  of 
Peloponnesus,  before  she  took  any  adequate  precautions  against  him  : 
a  reproach  true  almost  to  the  letter1.  It  was  only  when  roused  and  terrified 
by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Leonidas,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the 
other  Peloponnesians  began  to  put  forth  their  full  strength.  But  it  was 
then  too  late  to  perform  the  promise  made  to  Athens  of  taking  up  a 
position  in  Bceotia  so  as  to  protect  Attica2.  To  defend  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  was  all  that  they  now  thought  of,  and  seemingly  all  that  was  now 
open  to  them.  Thither  they  rushed  with  all  their  available  population 
under  the  conduct  of  Kleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta  (brother  of  Leonidas), 
and  began  to  draw  fortifications  across  it,  as  well  as  to  break  up  the 
Skironian  road  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  with  every  mark  of  anxious 
energy.  The  Lacedaemonians,  Arcadians,  Eleians,  Corinthians,  Siky- 
onians,  Epidaurians,  Phliasians,  Trcezenians  and  Hermionians,  were  all 
present  here  in  full  numbers  ;  many  myriads  of  men  (bodies  of  10,000 
each)  working  and  bringing  materials  night  and  day.  As  a  defence  to 
themselves  against  attack  by  land,  this  was  an  excellent  position  :  they 
considered  it  as  their  last  chance,  abandoning  all  hope  of  successful  re- 
sistance at  sea.  But  they  forgot  that  a  fortified  isthmus  was  no  protection 
even  to  themselves  against  the  navy  of  Xerxes,  while  it  professedly  threw 
out  not  only  Attica,  but  also  Megara  and  JEgma.  And  thus  arose  a  new 
peril  to  Greece  from  the  loss  of  Thermopylae  :  no  other  position  could  be 
found  which,  like  that  memorable  strait,  comprehended  and  protected 
at  once  all  the  separate  cities.  The  disunion  thus  produced  brought  them 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  ruin. 

If  the  causes  of  alarm  were  great  for  the  Peloponnesians,  yet  more 
desperate  did  the  position  of  the  Athenians  appear.  Expecting  that  there 
would  be  a  Peloponnesian  army  in  Bceotia  ready  to  sustain  Leonidas,  they 
had  taken  no  measures  to  remove  their  families  or  property.  But  they 
saw  with  dismay,  on  retreating  from  Artemisium,  that  the  conqueror  was 
in  full  march  from  Thermopylae,  that  the  road  to  Attica  was  open  to  him, 
and  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  absorbed  exclusively  in  the  defence  of 
their  own  isthmus  and  their  own  separate  existence.  The  fleet  from 
Artemisium  had  been  directed  to  muster  at  the  harbour  of  Trcezen,  there 
to  await  such  reinforcements  as  could  be  got  together  :  but  the  Athenians 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  69.  policy  was  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  following  year's 

2  To  attempt  the  defence  of  the  comparatively  campaign,  and  may  have  been  transferred  by  later 
weak  frontiers  of  Bceotia  or  Attica  in  the  face  of  Attic  tradition  into  the  story  of  the  year  480  as  well 
Xerxes'  victorious  army  would  have  been  such  a  (cf.  Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.,  iii.  384).  Perhaps  the 
rash  proceeding  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  evacuation  was  begun  before  the  harvest  (cf. 
the  Athenians  entertained  this  idea  in  480.    This  Herodot.,  viii.  142,  and  Munro,  o/>.  ctf.,p.  320). — Ed. 
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entreated  EurybiadSs  to  halt  at  Salamis,  so  as  to  allow  them  a  short  time 
for  consultation  in  the  critical  state  of  their  affairs,  and  to  aid  them  in 
the  transport  of  their  families.  While  EurybiadSs  was  thus  staying  at 
Salamis,  several  new  ships  which  had  reached  Trcezen  came  over  to  join 
him  ;  and  in  this  way  Salamis  became  for  a  time  the  naval  station  of  the 
Greeks,  without  any  deliberate  intention  beforehand. 

Meanwhile  Themistokles  and  the  Athenian  seamen  landed  at  Phalerum, 
and  made  their  mournful  entry  into  Athens.  Gloomy  as  the  prospect 
appeared,  there  was  little  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  and  still  less 
room  for  delay.  The  authorities  and  the  public  assembly  at  once  issued 
a  proclamation,  enjoining  every  Athenian  to  remove  his  family  out  of 
the  country  in  the  best  way  he  could.  We  may  conceive  the  state  of 
tumult  and  terror  which  followed  on  this  unexpected  proclamation,  when 
we  reflect  that  it  had  to  be  circulated  and  acted  upon  throughout  all 
Attica,  from  Sunium  to  Oropus,  within  the  narrow  space  of  less  than  six 
days  ;  for  no  longer  interval  elapsed  before  Xerxes  actually  arrived  at 
Athens,  where  indeed  he  might  have  arrived  even  sooner1.  The  whole 
Grecian  fleet  was  doubtless  employed  in  carrying  out  the  helpless  exiles  ; 
mostly  to  Trcezen,  where  a  kind  reception  and  generous  support  were 
provided  for  them  (the  Trcezenian  population  being  seemingly  semi-Ionic, 
and  having  ancient  relations  of  religion  as  well  as  of  traffic  with  Athens)2 
— but  in  part  also  to  iEgina :  there  were,  however,  many  who  could  not 
or  would  not  go  farther  than  Salamis.  Themistokles  impressed  upon  the 
sufferers  that  they  were  only  obeying  the  oracle,  which  had  directed  them 
to  abandon  the  city  and  to  take  refuge  behind  the  wooden  walls  ;  and 
either  his  policy,  or  the  mental  depression  of  the  time,  gave  circulation  to 
other  stories,  intimating'  that  even  the  divine  inmates  of  the  Acropolis 
were  for  a  while  deserting  it.  In  the  ancient  temple  of  Athene  Polias  on 
that  rock,  there  dwelt,  or  was  believed  to  dwell,  as  guardian  to  the  sanc- 
tuary and  familiar  attendant  of  the  goddess,  a  sacred  serpent,  for  whose 
nourishment  a  honey-cake  was  placed  once  in  the  month.  The  honey- 
cake  had  been  hitherto  regularly  consumed  ;  but  at  this  fatal  moment  the 
priestess  announced  that  i  tremained  untouched.  The  sacred  guardian 
had  thus  set  the  example  of  quitting  the  Acropolis,  and  it  behoved  the 
citizens  to  follow  the  example,  confiding  in  the  goddess  herself  for  future 
return  and  restitution. 

Some  few  individuals,  too  poor  to  hope  for  maintenance,  or  too  old  to 
care  for  life,  elsewhere  —  confiding,  moreover,  in  their  own  interpretation 
of  the  wooden  wall  which  the  Pythian  priestess  had  pronounced  to  be 
inexpugnable — shut  themselves  up  in  the  Acropolis  along  with  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  temple,  obstructing  the  entrance  or  western  front  with 

1  Herodot.,  viii.  41  ;  Plutarch,  Themistokles,  c.  x.  traded  through  the  loathsomeness  of  their  habita- 

In  the  years  1821  and  1822,  during  the  struggle  tions  ;  many  from  hunger  and  misery.     On   the 

which    preceded    the    liberation    of    Greece,    the  retreat    of     the    Turks,    the    survivors    returned 

Athenians  were  forced  to  leave  their  country  and  to    their   country.     But    to  what  a  country    did 

seek  refuge  in  Salamis  three  several  times.     These  they  return  ?     To  a  land  of  desolation  and  famine  ; 

incidents  are  sketched  in  a  manner  alike  interesting  and,  in  fact,  on  the  first  reoccupation  of  Athens, 

and  instructive  by  Dr.  Waddington,  in  his  visit  to  after  the  departure  of  Omer  Brioni,  several  persons 

Greece  (London,   1825),  Letters,  vi.,  vii.,  x.     He  are  known   to  have  subsisted  for  some  time  on 

states,  p.  02  :  '  Three  times  have  the  Athenians  grass,  till  a  supply  of  corn  reached  the  Piraeus  from 

emigrated  in  a  body,  and  sought  refuge  from  the  Syra  and  Hydra.' 

sabre  among  the  houseless  rocks  of  Salamis.     Upon  [In  1688,  also,  in  the  war  between  the  Turks  and 

these  occasions,  I  am    assured    that  many  have  Venetians,  the  population  of  Attica  was  forced  to 

dwelt  in  caverns,  and  many  in  miserable  huts,  con-  emigrate    to   Salamis,    /Egina,    and    Corinth    (cf. 

structed  on  the  mountain  side  by  their  own  feeble  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  ed.  1877,  v.,  p.  188). — Ed.] 

hands.     Many  have  perished  too  from  exposure  to  ■  The  Athenians  derived  their  hero  Theseus  from 

an  intemperate  climate ;  many  from  diseases  con-  this  town.(c/.  chapter  on  Early  Attica,  p.  4).  —Ed. 
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wooden  doors  and  palisades1.  When  we  read  how  great  were  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  population  of  Attica  near  half  a  century  afterwards,  compressed 
for  refuge  within  the  spacious  fortifications  of  Athens  at  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war2,  we  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  incalculably 
greater  misery  which  overwhelmed  an  emigrant  population,  hurrying,  they 
knew  not  whither,  to  escape  the  long  arm  of  Xerxes. 

In  the  midst  of  circumstances  thus  calamitous  and  threatening,  neither 
the  warriors  nor  the  leaders  of  Athens  lost  their  energy  :  arm  as  well  as 
mind  was  strung  to  the  loftiest  pitch  of  human  resolution.  Political  dis- 
sensions were  suspended  ;  Themistokles  proposed  to  the  people  a  decree 
and  obtained  their  sanction,  inviting  home  all  who  were  under  sentence 
of  temporary  banishment :  moreover,  he  not  only  included,  but  even 
specially  designated  among  them,  his  own  great  opponent  Aristeid&s,  now 
in  the  third  year  of  ostracism3.  Xanthippus  the  accuser,  and  Kimon  the 
son,  of  Miltiadds,  were  partners  in  the  same  emigration.  The  latter, 
enrolled  by  his  scale  of  fortune  among  the  horsemen  of  the  State,  was  seen 
with  his  companions  cheerfully  marching  through  the  Kerameikus  to 
dedicate  their  bridles  in  the  Acropolis,  and  to  bring  away  in  exchange 
some  of  the  sacred  arms  there  suspended,  thus  setting  an  example  of  ready 
service  on  ship-board,  instead  of  on  horseback4.  It  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  obtain  supplies  of  money,  partly  for  the  aid  of  the  poorer  exiles 
but  still  more  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet ;  yet  there  were  no  funds  in 
the  public  treasury.  But  the  Senate  of  Areopagus,  then  composed  in 
large  proportion  of  men  from  the  wealthier  classes,  put  forth  all  its  public 
authority  as  well  as  its  private  contributions  and  example  to  others, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  raising  the  sum  of  eight  drachms  for  every  soldier 
serving6. 

By  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  these  few  important  days  were  made  to 
suffice  for  removing  the  whole  population  of  Attica — those  of  military 
competence  to  the  fleet  at  Salamis — the  rest  to  some  place  of  refuge — 
together  with  as  much  property  as  the  case  admitted.  So  complete  was 
the  desertion  of  the  country,  that  the  host  of  XerxSs,  when  it  became 
master,  could  not  seize  and  carry  off  more  than  five  hundred  prisoners. 
Moreover,  the  fleet  itself,  which  had  been  brought  home  from  Artemisium 

1  Herodotus'  account  of  the  Acropolis  garrison  2  Thukyd.,  ii.  16,  17. 

raises  several  difficulties.     (1)  The  '  poor  men  '  »  This  event  fell  within  the  official  year  481-480 

would  have  consulted  their  own  interests  better  (Ath.  Pol.,  c.  22).  and  must  therefore  have  occurred 

by  embarking  on  the  fleet,  and  sharing  the  grant  before  the  end  of  June. — Ed. 

made  by  the  Areopagus  (see  above).      (2)  Men  of  *  Plutarch,  Themistoklcs,  c.  xo,  11 ;  and  Kimon, 

small    means    could    not    have    provisioned    the  c.  5. 

citadel  against  a  siege.     (3)  The  slaughter  of  a  few  5  It  is  probable  that  the  Areopagus  did  not 

fanatics  by  the  Persian  storming-party  would  not  merely  deal  out  money  during  the  crisis  of  480, 

have  thrown  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  into  a  panic  but  provisionally  took  over  the  whole  administra- 

(c.  viii.,  56).     This  panic  may  not  be  historical,  tion.     It  is  clear  that  the  ordinary  democratic 

but  it   probably  rests  on  some  real   feeling  of  machinery  must  have  been  thrown  completely  out 

depression,  and  suggests  that  the  fleet  received  of  gear  through  the  evacuation  of  Athens,  and  the 

some  serious  bad  news.  orderliness  with  which  the  retreat  was  executed 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  genuine  garrison  suggests  the  supervision  of  some  such  '  Committee 

was  left  on  the  citadel,  and  that  its  defence  was  of  Public  Safety '.     The    high  repute  in  which 

considered  a  vital  matter  by  the  Athenians  (Bury  the  Areopagus  stood  for  many  years  subsequently 

in  Class.  Rev.,  December,  1896,  pp.  414-418).  They  (Arist.,  Polit.,  v.  3,  5)  points  to  some  particular 

may  well  have  anticipated  Xerxes*  intention  of  display  of  patriotism. 

destroying    their    sanctuaries,    and    have    been  The  later  Athenian  democracy  would  naturally 

anxious    to   protect    them   against   harm.     It   is  suppress  this  episode  in  its  own  interests  ;  but  the 

significant  that  the  treasurer  of  Athena's  temple  fourth-century  historians  revived    the  tradition, 

remained    to    safeguard    the    objects    of    value  From  the  fact  that  these  latter  could  discover  no 

(Herodot.,  viii.Tsi).  decree     investing    the    Areopagus    with    special 

The  falsification  of  the  account  in  Herodotus  was  powers  (c/.  Ath.  Pol.,  c.  23),  it  seems  certain 
no  doubt  dictated  by  Athenian  pride,  which  could  that  the  action  of  this  body  was,  strictly  speak- 
not  allow  that  a  regular  garrison  had  failed  to  hold  ing,  a  usurpation,  although  justified  by  its 
so  strong  a  position  for  any  length  of  time. — Ed.  results. — Ed. 
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partially  disabled,  was  quickly  repaired,  so  that  by  the  time  the  Persian 
fleet  arrived,  it  was  again  in  something  like  fighting  condition. 

The  combined  fleet  which  had  now  got  together  at  Salamis  consisted 
of  366  ships — a  force  far  greater  than  at  Artemisium.  Of  these,  no  less 
than  200  were  Athenian,  twenty  among  which,  however,  were  lent  to 
the  Chalkidians  and  manned  by  them.  Forty  Corinthian  ships,  thirty 
iEginetan,  twenty  Megarian,  sixteen  Lacedaemonian,  fifteen  Sikyonian, 
ten  Epidaurian,  seven  from  Ambrakia  and  as  many  from  Eretria,  five 
from  Trcezen,  three  from  Hermione,  and  the  same  number  from  Leukas ; 
two  from  Keos,  two  from  Styra,  and  one  from  Kythnos  ;  four  from 
Naxos,  despatched  as  a  contingent  to  the  Persian  fleet,  but  brought  by 
the  choice  of  their  captains  and  seamen  to  Salamis — all  these  triremes, 
together  with  a  small  squadron  of  the  inferior  vessels  called  pentekonters, 
made  up  the  total.  From  the  great  Grecian  cities  in  Italy  there  appeared 
only  one  trireme,  a  volunteer,  equipped  and  commanded  by  an  eminent 
citizen  named  Phayllus,  thrice  victor  at  the  Pythian  games.  The  entire 
fleet  was  thus  a  trifle  larger  than  the  combined  force  (353  ships)  collected 
by  the  Asiatic  Greeks  at  Lade,  fifteen  years  earlier,  during  the  Ionic  revolt. 
We  may  doubt,  however,  whether  this  total,  borrowed  from  Herodotus, 
be  not  larger  than  that  which  actually  fought  a  little  afterwards  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  and  which  ^Eschylus  gives  decidedly  as  consisting  of 
300  sail,  in  addition  to  ten  primerand  chosen  ships.  That  great  poet,  himself 
one  of  the  combatants,  and  speaking  in  a  drama  represented  only  seven 
years  after  the  battle,  is  better  authority  on  the  point  even  than  Herodotus l. 

Hardly  was  the  fleet  mustered  at  Salamis,  and  the  Athenian  popula- 
tion removed,  when  Xerxes  and  his  host  overran  the  deserted  country, 
his  fleet  occupying  the  roadstead  of  Phalerum  with  the  coast  adjoining. 
His  land-force  had  been  put  in  motion  under  the  guidance  of  the  Thes- 
salians,  two  or  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  ;  and  he  was 
assuMd  by  some  Arcadians  who  came  to  seek  service,  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  were,  even  at  that  moment,  occupied  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games.  ■  What  prize  does  the  victor  receive  ?'  he  asked.  Upon 
the  reply  made,  that  the  prize  was  nothing  more  than  a  wreath  of  the  wild 
olive,  TritantaxhmSs,  son  of  the  monarch's  uncle  Artabanus,  is  said  to 
have  burst  forth,  notwithstanding  the  displeasure  both  of  the  monarch 
himself  and  of  the  bystanders — '  Heavens,  Mardonius,  what  manner 
of  men  are  these  against  whom  thou  hast  brought  us  to  fight !  men  who 
contend  not  for  money,  but  for  honour  !'  Whether  this  be  a  remark 
really  delivered  or  a  dramatic  illustration  imagined  by  some  contemporary 
of  Herodotus,  it  is  not  the  less  interesting  as  bringing  to  view  a  charac- 

1  /fcschylus,  Persee,  347  ;  Herodot.,  viii.  48  :   vi.  not  as  a  later  reinforcement),  the  force  at  Salamis 

9  ;  Pausanias,  i.  14,  4.     The  total  which  Herodotus  can  scarcely  have  grown  to  180  or  200.     That  the 

announces  is  378  ;  but  the  items  which  he  gives  Athenians  were  certainly  disposed  in  later  times 

amount,  when  summed  up,  only  to  366.  to  exaggerate  their  quota  is  proved  by  the  statc- 

Ktesias   represents    that    the   numbers   of    the  ment  of  the  Athenian  envoy  to  Sparta  in -431, 

Persian  war-ships  at  Salamis  were  above  1,000,  about   the   time   that   Herodotus  wrote,   and   of 

those  of  the  Greeks  700  (Persica,  c.  26).  lsokrates  in  380  (Thuk.,  i.  74  :  vav«  n-ap<crxbp.c0a 

[If    iEschylus'    estimate     be    chosen    as    sub-  it    Tit    rtTpaxoviat    oAi'yy     cAd<r<rovf 

stautially  correct,  the  total  supplied  by  Herodotus  ritv  Svo  poipuv',  Isokr.,  Pantg.,  107 ;  ^  iroAi* 

requires  to  be  reduced  by  sixty  or  seventy.     This  irAetovt    <rvf«/3aAn-o    Tptrjpei*    r\    <n!/tirai-Tij 

can  scarcely  be  achieved  except  by  taking  a  lower  oi    cavfta^ijracTK. 

figure  for  the  Athenian  contingent,  which  perhaps  Unless  Herodotus'  sum  of  366  is  a  mere  blunder 

only  reached  Ktesias'  sum  of  1 10  (cf.  Meyer,  Gesch.  in  arithmetic   the  extra  twelve   maybe  counted 

d.  Alt.,  in.,  p.  387).    After  the  severe  handling  of  as   part  of   the  ^ginetan  reserve  squadron   (cf. 

the    Athenian    fleet    at    Artemisium    (Herodot.,  Herodot.,  viii.  46,  1,  where  Stein  inserts  5u>$#*a)  ; 

viii.   18),  whtrc  the  original  total  may  not  have  their  total  contingent  must  have  exceeded  forty, 

exceeded    127    (taking    the    special    force    of    53  if   they  contributed   the  second   largest  fleet,   as 

ships  as  detached  from  the  original  aggregate,  and  Paus.,  ii.  29,  5,  says. — Ed.] 
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teristic  of  Hellenic  life,  which  contrasts  not  merely  with  the  manners  of 
contemporary  Orientals,  but  even  with  those  of  the  earlier  Greeks  them- 
selves during  the  Homeric  times. 

Among  all  the  various  Greeks  between  Thermopylae  and  the  borders  of 
Attica,  there  were  none  except  the  Phokians  disposed  to  refuse  submission  ; 
and  they  refused  only  because  the  paramount  influence  of  their  bitter 
enemies  the  Thessalians  made  them  despair  of  obtaining  favourable  terms. 
The  former  conducted  Xerxes  through  the  little  territory  of  Doris,  which 
medized  and  escaped  plunder,  into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kephisus, 
among  the  towns  of  the  Phokians.  All  of  them  were  found  deserted, 
the  inhabitants  having  previously  escaped  either  to  the  widespreading 
summit  of  Parnassus  called  Tithorea,  or  even  still  farther,  across  that 
mountain  into  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians.  Ten  or  a  dozen 
small  Phokian  towns,  the  most  considerable  of  which  were  Elateia  and 
Hyampolis,  were  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  invaders.  Even  Abae,  with 
its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  was  no  better  treated  than  the  rest :  all 
the  sacred  treasures  were  pillaged,  and  it  was  then  burnt.  From  Panopeus 
Xerxes  detached  a  body  of  men  to  plunder  Delphi,  marching  with  his 
main  army  through  Bceotia,  in  which  country  he  found  all  the  towns  sub- 
missive and  willing,  except  Thespiae  and  Plataea ;  both  of  them  had  been 
deserted  by  their  citizens,  and  both  were  now  burnt.  From  hence  he 
conducted  his  army  into  the  abandoned  territory  of  Attica,  reaching 
without  resistance  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  that  division  which  he  had  detached 
from  Panopeus  against  Delphi.  Apollo  defended  his  temple  here  more 
vigorously  than  at  Abae.  The  cupidity  of  the  Persian  king  was  stimulated 
by  accounts  of  the  boundless  wealth  accumulated  at  Delphi,  especially 
the  profuse  donations  of  Croesus.  The  Delphians,  in  the  extreme  of 
alarm,  while  they  sought  safety  for  themselves  on  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus and  for  their  families  by  transport  across  the  Gulf  into  /  "baia, 
consulted  the  oracle  whether  they  should  carry  away  or  bury  the  sacred 
treasures.  Apollo  directed  them  to  leave  the  treasures  untouched,  saying 
that  he  was  competent  himself  to  take  care  of  his  own  property.  Sixty 
Delphians  alone  ventured  to  remain :  but  evidences  of  superhuman  aid 
soon  appeared  to  encourage  them.  The  sacred  arms  suspended  in  the 
interior  cell,  which  no  mortal  hand  was  ever  permitted  to  touch,  were 
seen  lying  before  the  door  of  the  temple  ;  and  when  the  Persians,  marching 
along  the  road  called  Schists  up  that  rugged  path  under  the  steep  cliffs 
of  Parnassus  which  conducts  to  Delphi,  had  reached  the  temple  of  Athend 
Pronaea — on  a  sudden,  dreadful  thunder  was  heard — two  vast  mountain 
crags  detached  themselves  and  rushed  down  with  deafening  noise  among 
them,  crushing  many  to  death — the  war-shout  was  also  heard  from  the 
interior  of  the  temple  of  Athene.  Seized  with  a  panic  terror,  the  invaders 
turned  round  and  fled,  pursued  not  only  by  the  Delphians,  but  also  (as 
they  themselves  affirmed)  by  two  armed  warriors  of  superhuman  stature 
and  destructive  arm.  Herodotus  himself,  when  he  visited  Delphi,  saw 
in  the  sacred  ground  of  AthSnS  the  identical  masses  of  rock  which  had 
overwhelmed  the  Persians1. 

1  Herodot.,  viii.  38, 39  ;  Diodor.,  xi.  14  ;  Pausan.,  from  Delphi :  in  his  account,  the  repulse  is  not  so 

*•  8,  4.  exclusively  the  work  of  the  gods  as  in  that  of 

Compare  the  account  given  in  Pausanias  (x.  23)  Herodotus ;  there  is  a  larger  force  of  human  com- 

of  the  subsequent  repulse  of  Brennus  and  the  Gauls  batants  in  defence  of  the  temple,  though  greatly 
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Four  months  had  elapsed,  since  the  departure  from  Asia,  when  Xerxes 
reached  Athens,  the  last  term  of  his  advance.  He  brought  with  him  the 
members  of  the  Peisistratid  family,  who  doubtless  thought  their  restoration 
already  certain — and  a  few  Athenian  exiles  attached  to  their  interest. 
Though  the  country  was  altogether  deserted,  the  handful  of  men  collected 
in  the  Acropolis  ventured  to  defy  him ;  nor  could  all  the  persuasions  of 
the  Peisistratids,  eager  to  preserve  the  holy  place  from  pillage,  induce 
them  to  surrender.  The  Athenian  Acropolis — a  craggy  rock  rising 
more  or  less  abruptly  about  400  feet,  with  a  flat  summit  of  about  1,000 
feet  long  from  east  to  west,  by  500  feet  broad  from  north  to  south — had 
no  practicable  access  except  on  the  western  side1 :  moreover,  in  all  parts 
where  there  seemed  any  possibility  of  climbing  up,  it  was  defended  by  the 
ancient  fortification  called  the  Pelasgic  wall.  Obliged  to  take  the  place 
by  force,  the  Persian  army  were  posted  around  the  northern  and  western 
sides,  and  commenced  their  operations  from  the  eminence  immediately 
adjoining  on  the  north-west,  called  Areopagus  :  from  whence  they  bom- 
barded (if  we  may  venture  upon  the  expression)  with  hot  missiles  the 
wood-work  before  the  gates  ;  that  is,  they  poured  upon  it  multitudes  of 
arrows  with  burning  tow  attached  to  them.  The  wooden  palisades  and 
boarding  presently  took  fire  and  were  consumed  :  but  when  the  Persians 
tried  to  mount  to  the  assault  by  the  western  road  leading  up  to  the  gate, 
the  undaunted  little  garrison  still  kept  them  at  bay,  having  provided  vast 
stones,  which  they  rolled  down  upon  them  in  the  ascent.  For  a  time  the 
Great  King  seemed  likely  to  be  driven  to  the  slow  process  of  blockade  ; 
but  at  length  some  adventurous  men  among  the  besiegers  tried  to  scale 
the  precipitous  rock  before  them  on  its  northern  side,  hard  by  the  temple 
or  chapel  of  Aglaurus,  which  lay  nearly  in  front  of  the  Persian  position, 
but  behind  the  gates  and  the  western  ascent.  Here  the  rock  was  naturally 
so  inaccessible,  that  it  was  altogether  unguarded,  and  seemingly  even 
unfortified2:  moreover,  the  attention  of  the  little  garrison  was  all  con- 
centrated on  the  host  which  fronted  the  gates.  Hence  the  separate 
escalading  party  were  enabled  to  accomplish  their  object  unobserved,  and 
to  reach  the  summit  in  the  rear  of  the  garrison ;  who,  deprived  of  their  last 
hope,  either  cast  themselves  headlong  from  the  walls,  or  fled  for  safety 
to  the  inner  temple.  The  successful  escaladers  opened  the  gates  to  the 
entire  Persian  host,  and  the  whole  Acropolis  was  presently  in  their  hands. 
Its  defenders  were  slain,  its  temples  pillaged,  and  all  its  dwellings  and 
buildings,  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  consigned  to  the  flames.  The  citadel 
of  Athens  fell  into  the  hands  of  Xerxes  by  a  surprise,  very  much  the  same 
as  that  which  had  placed  Sardis  in  those  of  Cyrus. 

assisted  by  divine  intervention  :  there  is  also  loss  temple :  the  oracle  had  medised  far  too  boldly 

on  both  sides.    A  similar  descent  of  crags  from  to  deserve  such  treatment  at  his  hands.     It  has 

the  summit  is  mentioned.  been  suggested  that  this  detachment  was  sent  to 

Many  great  blocks  of  stone  and  cliff  are  still  to  protect  the  temple,  but  that  this  motive  was  not 

be  seen  near  the  spot,  which  have  rolled  down  understood  by  the  guerillas  on  Parnassus  (Munro, 

from  the  top,  and  which  remind  the  traveller  of  op.  cit..  pp.  319,  320) ;  or  it  may  have  consisted  of 

these  passages.  marauding  troops  that  had  got  out  of  hand.     From 

The  attack  here  described  to  have  been  made  a  later  notice  in  Herodotus  (viii.  134)  it  would  also 

by  order  of  Xerxes  upon  the  Delphian  temple,  appear  that  the  damage  done  at  Aba  was  not  so 

seems  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  words  of  Mar-  severe  as  his  informants  (no  doubt  Phokians)  tried 

donius,  Herodot,,  ix.  43  ;  still  less  can  it  be  recon-  to  make  out. — Ed.] 

died  with  the  statement  of  Plutarch  (Numa,  c.  9),  l  On  the  natural  features  of  the  Acropolis,  see 

who  says  that  the  Delphian  temple  was  burnt  by  £.  Gardner,  Ancient  Athens. — Ed. 
theMedes.  a  On  the  dhapel  of  Aglaurus,  see  Gardner,  op. 

Persian  force  that  marched  to  Delphi  was  cit.,  pp.  45-30. — £d. 
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biy  not  despatched  by  Xerxes  to  plunder  the 
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Thus  was  divine  prophecy  fulfilled  :  Attica  passed  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  and  the  conflagration  of  Sardis  was  retaliated  upon 
the  home  and  citadel  of  its  captors,  as  it  also  was  upon  their  sacred  temple 
of  Eleusis.  Xerxes  immediately  despatched  to  Susa  intelligence  of  the 
fact,  which  is  said  to  have  excited  unmeasured  demonstrations  of  joy, 
confuting  seemingly  the  gloomy  predictions  of  his  uncle  Artabanus.  On 
the  next  day  but  one,  the  Athenian  exiles  in  his  suite  received  his  orders, 
or  perhaps  obtained  his  permission,  to  go  and  offer  sacrifice  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  and  atone,  if  possible,  for  the  desecration  of  the 
ground.  They  discovered  that  the  sacred  olive-tree  near  the  chapel  of 
Erechtheus,  the  especial  gift  of  the  goddess  Ath&n£,  though  burnt  to 
the  ground  by  the  recent  flames,  had  already  thrown  out  a  fresh  shoot  of 
one  cubit  long :  at  least  the  piety  of  restored  Athens  afterwards  believed 
this  encouraging  portent,  as  well  as  that  which  was  said  to  have  been  seen 
by  Dikaeus  (an  Athenian  companion  of  the  Peisistratids)  in  the  Thriasian 
plain.  It  was  now  the  day  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  ;  and  though  in  this  sorrowful  year  there  was  no  celebration, 
nor  any  Athenians  in  the  territory,  Dikaeus  still  fancied  that  he  beheld 
the  dust  and  heard  the  loud  multitudinous  chant,  which  was  wont  to 
accompany  in  ordinary  times  the  processional  march  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis.  He  would  even  have  revealed  the  fact  to  Xerxds  himself,  had 
not  Demaratus  deterred  him  from  doing  so  :  but  he  construed  it  as  an 
evidence  that  the  goddesses  themselves  were  passing  over  from  Eleusis  to 
help  the  Athenians  at  Salamis. 

About  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  Acropolis,  the  Persian  fleet  also 
arrived  safely  in  the  bay  of  PhalSrum,  reinforced  by  ships  from  Karystus 
as  well  as  from  various  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  so  that  Herodotus  reckons 
it  to  have  been  as  strong  as  before  the  terrible  storm  at  SSpias  AktS, 
an  estimate  certainly  not  admissible1. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  XerxSs  himself  descended  to  the  shore  to  inspect 
the  fleet,  as  well  as  to  take  counsel  with  the  various  naval  leaders  about 
the  expediency  of  attacking  the  hostile  fleet,  now  so  near  him  in  the  narrow 
strait  between  Salamis  and  the  coasts  of  Attica.  He  invited  them  all  to 
take  their  seats  in  an  assembly,  wherein  the  king  of  Sidon  occupied  the 
first  place  and  the  king  of  Tyre  the  second.  The  question  was  put  to 
each  of  them  separately  by  Mardonius,  and  when  we  learn  that  all  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  immediate  fighting,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the 
decided  opinion  of  Xerxes  himself  must  have  been  well  known  to  them 
beforehand.  One  exception  alone  was  found  to  this  unanimity — Arte- 
misia, queen  of  Halikarnassus  in  Karia,  into  whose  mouth  Herodotus 
puts  a  speech  of  some  length,  deprecating  all  idea  of  fighting  in  the 
narrow  strait  of  Salamis — predicting  that  if  the  land-force  were  moved 
forward  to  attack  Peloponnesus,  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  fleet  at  Salamis 
would  return  for  the  protection  of  their  own  homes,  and  that  thus  the 
fleet  would  disperse,  the  rather  as  there  was  little  or  no  food  in  the  island 
— and  intimating,  besides,  unmeasured  contempt  for  the  efficacy  of  the 
Persian  fleet  and  seamen  as  compared  with  the  Greek,  as  well  as  for  the 

1  Herodotus    seems   to   tell    the    truth  uncon-  ducting  from  the  original  total  of  1,207  the  losses 

sciously  about  the  numbers  of  the  Persian  fleet  hitherto  sustained  (hardly  less  than  400),  we  ob- 

when  he  represents  it  through  Achaerhenes'  mouth  tain  a  total  not  exceeding  800.    The  accessions 

as  not  very  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Greeks  from  Karystus,  etc.,  must  have  been  quite  insig- 

{cf.  Herodot.,  vii.  236  ;  note  on  p.  198).    After  de-  nificant. — Ed. 
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subject  contingents  of  Xerxes  generally.  That  Queen  Artemisia  gave 
this  prudent  counsel,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  ;  and  the  historian  of 
Halikarnassus  may  have  had  means  of  hearing  the  grounds  on  which  her 
opinion  rested.  But  I  find  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  she  can  have 
publicly  delivered  any  such  estimate  of  the  maritime  subjects  of  Persia, 
an  estimate  not  merely  insulting  to  all  who  heard  it,  but  at  the  time  not 
just,  though  it  had  come  to  be  nearer  the  truth  at  the  time  when  Hero- 
dotus wrote1,  and  though  Artemisia  herself  may  have  lived  to  entertain 
the  conviction  afterwards.  But  Xerxds  resolved  that  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  or  his  own  opinion,  should  be  acted  upon.  Orders  were  ac- 
cordingly issued  for  the  fleet  to  attack  the  next  day,  and  for  the  land- 
force  to  move  forward  towards  Peloponnesus. 

Whilst,  on  the  shore  of  Phaldrum,  an  omnipotent  will  compelled  seeming 
unanimity  and  precluded  all  real  deliberation — great  indeed  was  the 
contrast  presented  .by  the  neighbouring  Greek  armament  at  Salamis, 
among  the  members  of  which  unmeasured  dissension  had  been  reigning. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Greek  fleet  had  originally  got  together 
at  that  island,  not  with  any  view  of  making  it  a  naval  station,  but  simply 
in  order  to  cover  and  assist  the  emigration  of  the  Athenians.  This  object 
being  accomplished,  and  Xerxfis  being  already  in  Attica,  Eurybiadfis 
convoked  the  chiefs  to  consider  what  position  was  the  fittest  for  a  naval 
engagement.  Most  of  them,  especially  those  from  Peloponnesus,  were 
averse  to  remaining  at  Salamis,  and  proposed  that  the  fleet  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  it  would  be  in  immediate 
communication  with  the  Peloponnesian  land-force,  so  that  in  case  of  defeat 
at  sea,  the  ships  would  find  protection  on  shore  and  the  men  would  join 
in  the  land  service — while  if  worsted  in  a  naval  action  near  Salamis,  they 
would  be  enclosed  in  an  island  from  whence  there  were  no  hopes  of  escape. 
The  majority  came  to  a  formal  vote  for  removing  to  the  Isthmus;  but  as 
night  was  approaching,  actual  removal  was  deferred  until  the  next  morning. 

Now  was  felt  the  want  of  a  position  like  that  of  Thermopylae,  which 
had  served  as  a  protection  to  all  the  Greeks  at  once,  so  as  to  check  the 
growth  of  separate  fears  and  interests.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the 
Peloponnesian  chiefs — the  Corinthians  in  particular,  who  furnished  so 
large  a  naval  contingent,  and  within  whose  territory  the  land-battle  at 
the  Isthmus  seemed  about  to  take  place — should  manifest  such  an  obstinate 
reluctance  to  fight  at  Salamis,  and  should  insist  on  removing  to  a  position 
where,  in  case  of  naval  defeat,  they  could  assist,  and  be  assisted  by,  their 
own  soldiers  on  land.  On  the  other  hand,  Salamis  was  not  only  the  most 
favourable  position,  in  consequence  of  its  narrow  strait,  for  the  inferior 
numbers  of  the  Greeks,  but  could  not  be  abandoned  without  breaking 
up  the  unity  of  the  allied  fleet ;  since  Megara  and  ^Egina  would  thus  be 
left  uncovered,  and  the  contingents  of  each  would  immediately  retire 
for  the  defence  of  their  own  homes — while  the  Athenians  also,  a  large 
portion  of  whose  expatriated  families  were  in  Salamis  and  iEgina,  would 
be  in  like  manner  distracted  from  combined  maritime  efforts  at  the 
Isthmus.  If  transferred  to  the  latter  place,  probably  not  even  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  themselves  would  have  remained  in  one  body  ;  for  the  squadrons 
of  Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  Hermione\  etc.,  each  fearing  that  the  Persian  fleet 

1  The  picture  drawn  in  the  Cyropadia  of  Xeno-  and  even  designedly  kept  so,  forming  a  contrast 
phon  represents  the  subjects  of  Persia  as  spiritless  to  the  native  Persians  (Xcnophon,  Cyropctd. 
and  untrained  to  war  (apaAxifoc  ta\  aavyraxTot),        viii.  i,  45). 
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might  make  a  descent  on  one  or  other  of  these  separate  ports,  would  go 
home  to  repel  such  a  contingency,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Eurybiades  to 
keep  them  together.  Hence  the  order  for  quitting  Salamis  and  repairing 
to  the  Isthmus  was  nothing  less  than  a  sentence  of  extinction  for  all  com- 
bined maritime  defence  :  and  it  thus  became  doubly  abhorrent  to  all 
those  who,  like  the  Athenians,  ^Eginetans,  and  Megarians,  were  also  led 
by  their  own  separate  safety  to  cling  to  the  defence  of  Salamis.  In 
spite  of  all  such  opposition,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Themis- 
tokles, the  obstinate  determination  of  the  Peloponnesian  leaders  carried 
the  vote  for  retreat,  and  each  of  them  went  to  his  ship  to  prepare  for  it 
on  the  following  morning. 

Themistokles,  however,  prevailed  upon  Eurybiades  to  convene  a  fresh 
synod.  Eurybiades  then  explained  to  the  synod  that  doubts  had  arisen 
in  his  mind,  and  that  he  called  them  together  to  reconsider  the  previous 
resolve  :  upon  which  Themistokles  began  the  debate.  He  vehemently 
enforced  the  necessity  of  fighting  in  the  narrow  sea  of  Salamis  and  not  in 
the  open  waters  at  the  Isthmus — as  well  as  of  preserving  Megara  and 
iEgina  ;  contending  that  a  naval  victory  at  Salamis  would  be  not  less 
effective  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus  than  if  it  took  place  at  the 
Isthmus  ;  whereas,  if  the  fleet  were  withdrawn  to  the  latter  point,  they 
would  only  draw  the  Persians  after  them.  But  his  speech  made  little 
impression  on  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs  ;  who  were  even  exasperated  at 
being  again  summoned,  to  reopen  a  debate  already  concluded — and  con- 
cluded in  a  way  which  they  deemed  essential  to  their  safety.  The  Cor- 
inthian Adeimantus  sharply  denounced  the  presumption  of  Themistokles, 
and  bade  him  be  silent  as  a  man  who  had  now  no  free  Grecian  city  to 
represent — Athens  being  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Nay,  he  went  so 
far  as  to  contend  that  Eurybiades  had  no  right  to  count  the  vote  of  Themis- 
tokles until  the  latter  could  produce  some  free  city  as  accrediting  him  to 
the  synod.  Such  an  attack,  alike  ungenerous  and  insane,  upon  the  leader 
of  more  than  half  the  Greek  fleet,  demonstrates  the  ungovernable 
impatience  of  the  Corinthians.  Themistokles  thereupon  reminded 
them  that  while  he  had  around  him  200  well-manned  ships,  he  could  pro- 
cure for  himself  anywhere  a  new  city  and  territory.  But  he  now  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  enforcing  his  policy  by  argument, 
and  that  nothing  would  succeed  except  the  direct  language  of  intimida- 
tion. Turning  to  Eurybiades,  and  addressing  him  personally,  he  said — 
'  If  thou  wilt  stay  here,  and  fight  bravely  here,  all  will  turn  out  well ; 
but  if  thou  wilt  not  stay,  thou  wilt  bring  Hellas  to  ruin.  For  with  us,  all 
our  means  of  war  are  contained  in  our  ships.  Be  thou  yet  persuaded  by 
me.  If  not,  we  Athenians  shall  migrate  with  our  families  on  board,  just 
as  we  are,  to  Siris  in  Italy,  which  is  ours  from  of  old,  and  which  the  pro- 
phecies announce  that  we  are  one  day  to  colonize.  You  chiefs,  then,  when 
bereft  of  allies  like  us,  will  hereafter  recollect  what  I  am  now  saying.' 

Eurybiades  had  before  been  nearly  convinced  by  the  impressive  pleading 
of  Themistokles.  But  this  last  downright  menace  clenched  his  determina- 
tion, and  probably  struck  dumb  even  the  Corinthian  and  Peloponnesian 
opponents  :  for  it  was  but  too  plain,  that  without  the  Athenians  the  fleet 
was  powerless.  He  did  not,  however,  put  the  question  again  to  vote,  but 
took  upon  himself  to  rescind  the  previous  resolution,  and  to  issue  orders 
for  staying  at  Salamis  to  fight.     In  this  order  all  acquiesced,  willing  or 
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unwilling.  The  succeeding  dawn  saw  them  preparing  for  fight  instead  of 
for  retreat,  and  invoking  the  protection  and  companionship  of  the  JEdikid 
heroes  of  Salamis — Telamon  and  Ajax  :  they  even  sent  a  trireme  to  ^Egina 
to  implore  .fllakus  himself  and  the  remaining  iEakids. 

But  the  Peloponnesians,  though  not  venturing  to  disobey  the  orders  of 
the  Spartan  admiral,  still  retained  unabated  their  former  fears  and  re- 
luctance, which  began  again  after  a  short  interval  to  prevail  over  the 
formidable  menace  of  Themistokles,  and  were  further  strengthened  by 
the  advices  from  the  Isthmus.    The  messengers  from  that  quarter  depicted 
the  trepidation  and  affright  of  their  absent  brethren  while  constructing 
their  cross  wall  at  that  point,  to  resist  the  impending  land  invasion.    Why 
were  they  not  there  also,  to  join  hands  and  to  help  in  the  defence — even  if 
worsted  at  sea — at  least  on  land,  instead  of  wasting  their  efforts  in  defence 
of  Attica,  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ?     Such  were  the  complaints 
which  passed  from  man  to  man,  with  many  a  bitter  exclamation  against 
the  insanity  of  Eurybiadds  :  at  length  the  common  feeling  broke  out  in 
public  and  mutinous  manifestation,  and  a  fresh  synod  of  the  chiefs  was 
demanded  and  convoked.     Here  the  same  angry  debate,  and  the  same 
irreconcilable  difference,   was  again  renewed,    the    Peloponnesian    chiefs 
clamouring  for  immediate  departure,   while  the  Athenians,   ^Eginetans, 
and  Megarians,  were  equally  urgent  in  favour  of  staying  to  fight.     It  was 
evident  to  Themistoklds  that  the  majority  of  votes  among  the  chiefs 
would  be  against  him,  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  Eurybiades  ;  and  the  dis- 
astrous crisis,  destined  to  deprive  Greece  of  all  united  maritime  defence, 
appeared  imminent — when  he  resorted  to  one  last  stratagem  to  meet  the 
desperate  emergency  by  rendering  flight  impossible.     Contriving  a  pre- 
text for  stealing  away  from  the  synod,  he  despatched  a  trusty  messenger 
across  the  strait  with  a  secret  communication  to  the  Persian  generals. 
Sikinnus  his  slave — seemingly  an  Asiatic  Greek  who  understood  Persian — 
was  instructed  to  acquaint  them  privately  in  the  name  of  ThemistoklSs, 
who  was  represented  as  wishing  success  at  heart  to  the  Persians,  that  the 
Greek  fleet  was  not  only  in  the  utmost  alarm,   meditating  immediate 
flight,  but  that  the  various  portions  of  it  were  in  such  violent  dissension, 
that  they  were  more  likely  to  fight  against  each  other  than  against  any 
common  enemy.     A  splendid  opportunity  (it  was  added)  was  thus  opened 
to  the  Persians,  if  they  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  without  delay, 
first  to  enclose  and  prevent  their  flight,  and  then  to  attack  a  disunited 
body,  many  of  whom  would,  when  the  combat  began,  openly  espouse  the 
Persian  cause. 

Such  was  the  important  communication  despatched  by  Themistokles 
across  the  narrow  strait  (only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  at  the  narrowest 
part)  which  divides  Salamis  from  the  neighbouring  continent  on  which 
the  enemy  were  posted.  It  was  delivered  with  so  much  address  as  to  pro 
duce  the  exact  impression  which  he  intended,  and  the  glorious  success 
which  followed  caused  it  to  pass  for  a  splendid  stratagem:  had  defeat 
ensued,  his  name  would  have  been  covered  with  infamy.  What  surprises 
us  the  most  is,  that  after  having  reaped  signal  honour  from  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  as  a  stratagem,  Themistokles  lived  to  take  credit  for  it, 
during  the.  exile  of  his  latter  days1,  as  a  capital  service  rendered  to  the 

1  Thukydid.,  i.   137.     It  is  curious  to    contrast    this  with   jEschylus,    Persct,  351    et  seq.    See  also 
Hcrodot.,  viii.  roo,  no. 
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Persian  monarch.  It  is  not  improbable,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  des- 
perate condition  of  Grecian  affairs  «at  the  moment,  that  such  facility  of 
double  interpretation  was  in  part  his  inducement  for  sending  the  message1. 
Xerxes  entered  so  greedily  into  the  scheme,  as  to  direct  his  generals 
to  close  up  the  strait  of  Salamis  on  both  sides,  to  the  north  as  well  as  to 
the  south  of  the  town  of  Salamis,  at  the  risk  of  their  heads  if  any  opening 
were  left  for  the  Greeks  to  escape2.  The  station  of  the  numerous  Persian 
fleet  was  along  the  coast  of  Attica — its  headquarters  were  in  the  bay  of 
PhalSrum,  but  doubtless  parts  of  it  would  occupy  those  three  natural 
harbours,  as  yet  unimproved  by  art,  which  belonged  to  the  deme  of 
Peiraeus — and  would  perhaps  extend  besides  to  other  portions  of  the 
western  coast  southward  of  Phalerum  ;  while  the  Greek  fleet  was  in  the 
harbour  of  the  town  called  Salamis,  in  the  portion  of  the  island  facing 
Mount  iEgaleos  in  Attica.  A  portion  of  the  Persian  fleet3,  sailing  from 
Peiraeus  northward  along  the  western  coast  of  Attica,  closed  round  to 
the  north  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Salamis,  so  as  to  shut  up  the  northern 
issue  from  the  strait  on  the  side  of  Eleusis  ;  while  another  portion  blocked 
up  the  other  issue  between  Peiraeus  and  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
island,  landing  a  detachment  of  troops  on  the  desert  island  of  Psyttaleia 
near  to  that  corner.  These  measures  were  all  taken  to  prevent  the 
anticipated  flight  of  the  Greeks,  and  then  to  attack  them  in  the  narrow 
strait  close  on  their  own  harbour*. 


1  In  the  text  given  above  the  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus has  been  reproduced  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  exception  of  some  incidents  which  are  pretty 
generally  discredited  by  modern  critics.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  (1)  the  necessity  of 
deciding  the  campaign  by  sea  and  not  by  land 
must  have  become  even  more  plain  to  the  Greeks 
than  at  Artemisium ;  (2)  that  the  position  at 
Salamis,  which  nullified  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  Persian  fleet,  and  gave  the  Greeks  the  ad- 
vantage of  '  inner  lines ',  was  as  good  as  that  of 
Artemisium,  and  can  hardly  have  failed  to  im- 
press the  Greek  admirals ;  (3)  that  three  councils 
of  war  are  unlikely  to  have  occurred. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  at  least 
one  such  council  took  place,  and  that  some  ad- 
mirals, anxious,  no  doubt,  to  reinforce  the  army 
at  the  Isthmus,  offered  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
to  Themis  tokles'  proposals.  But  Herodotus' 
version  probably  exaggerates  the  length  and  in- 
tensity of  these  debates. 

The  tale  of  Sikinnus,  which  has  the  support  of 
lEschylus,    is   credible   enough ;    but    unless    the 

Suarrels  of  the  admirals  were  really  so  bad  as  Hero- 
otiis  makes   them,   the  message /may  well  have 
been  sent  with  the  approval  of  Eurybiades. — Ed. 

2  jEschylus,  Persce,  370. 

8  Diodorus  (xi.  17)  states  that  the  Egyptian 
squadron  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  detached  to 
block  ,up  the  outlet  between  Salamis  and  the 
Megarid — that  is,  to  sail  round  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  island  to  the  north-western  strait, 
where  the  north-western  corner  of  the  island  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  Megara,  near 
the  spot  where  the  fort  of  Budorum  was  after- 
wards situated,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

[This  statement  is  supported  by  Plutarch  (Themis- 
toklfs,  c.  12),  who  says  that  the  circumventing 
squadron  was  200  strong.  This  number  represents 
the  strength  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  according  to 
Herodotus  (vii.  89). 

This  move  clearly  reproduces  the  Persian  tactics 
pursued  at  Artemisium.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
their  commanders  had  great  hopes  of  this  man- 
oeuvre, which,  if  successful,  might  have  caused  the 
annihilation  of  the  Greek  fleet.     It  was  this  pros- 


pect, perhaps,  even  more  than  the  message  of 
ThemistoklSs,  which  induced  Xerxes  to  select  a 
battle-ground  which  in  many  respects  handicapped 
his  armament. 

The  Greeks  must  have  been  as  well  aware  of  the 
peril  of  being  taken  in  the  rear  as  they  were  at 
Artemisium,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  took  the 
same  steps  to  guard  against  it  (see  note  on  p.  219). 
In  this  way  they  reaped  the  full  advantage  of 
moving  on  '  inner  lines ',  and  had  the  chance  of 
beating  the  Persian  force  in  detail. — Ed.] 

*  Herodotus  (viii.  70,  76)  states  that  the  Persian 
fleet  made  two  movements  :  (1)  In  the  evening  they 
wheeled  to  the  right,  so  as  to  close  the  strait 
between  the  Attic  coast  and  Salamis ;  (2)  at  mid- 
night they  placed  one  wing  Trpos  rr\v  SaAa/xtVa  and 
'  occupied  the  whole  channel  up  to  Munychia '. 

This  latter  move  has  been  taken  by  Grote  to 
mean  that  the  ships  ranged  themselves  again  line 
abreast  along  the  Attic  shore  further  westwards, 
in  which  formation  they  advanced  next  morning 
against  the  Greek  fleet  arrayed  in  similar  forma- 
tion right  along  Salamis. 

But  Herodotus'  account  is  clearly  wrong. 
Among  the  chief  objections  to  it  we  may  urge  : 
(1)  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  square  in  several 
features  with  that  of  /Eschylus  {Persce,  1. 355  etseq.), 
whose  first-hand  evidence  on  the  tactics  of  the 
battle  must  receive  unqualified  preference  over 
that  of  Herodotus  ;  (2)  the  second  wheeling  move- 
ment would  have  placed  the  Persian  advanced 
guard  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Greeks,  had 
they  detected  it  betimes,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  they  could  have  failed  to  detect  it ;  (3)  by 
leaving  their  position  across  the  straits  the  Persians 
threw  away  all  the  benefit  they  could  draw  from 
having  blocked  the  straits,  occupied  Psyttaleia,  and 
despatched  a  squadron  round  to  the  west  of  Salamis. 

The  simplest  solution  is  to  suppose  that  move- 
ment (1)  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
that  the  Persian  fleet  still  stood  athwart  the 
channel  when  the  battle  opened  in  the  line  of 
Peiraeus  and  Psyttaleia.  The  Greeks  next  morning 
sailed  out  from  Salamis  and  took  position  across 
the  straits  between  Salamis  town  and  the  pro- 
montory of  jEgaleos. 
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Meanwhile  that  angry  controversy  among  the  Grecian  chiefs,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Themistokles  had  sent  over  his  secret  envoy,  continued 
without  abatement  and  without  decision.  Accordingly  the  debate  was 
still  unfinished  at  nightfall,  and  either  continued  all  night,  or  was  ad- 
journed to  an  hour  before  daybreak  on  the  following  morning — when  an 
incident,  interesting  as  well  as  important,  gave  to  it  a  new  turn.  Aris- 
teides arrived  at  Salamis  from  ^Egina1.  He  was  the  first  to  bring  the 
news  that  such  retirement  had  become  impracticable  from  the  position 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  his  own  vessel  in  coming  from  ^Egina  had  only 
eluded  under  favour  of  night.  So  obstinate,  indeed,  was  some  of  the 
admirals'  incredulity  that  they  would  not  accept  it  as  truth  even  on  the 
assertion  of  Aristeides  :  nor  was  it  until  the  arrvial  of  a  Tenian  vessel, 
deserting  from  the  Persian  fleet,  that  they  at  last  brought  themselves  to 
credit  the  actual  posture  of  affairs  and  the  entire  impossibility  of  retreat. 
Once  satisfied  of  this  fact,  they  prepared  themselves  at  dawn  for  the 
impending  battle. 

Having  caused  his  land-force  to  be  drawn  up  along  the  shore  opposite 
to  Salamis,  Xerxes  had  erected  for  himself  a  lofty  seat  or  throne,  upon 
one  of  the  projecting  declivities  of  Mount  ^Egaleos — near  the  Herakleion 
and  immediately  overhanging  the  sea2 — from  whence  he  could  plainly 
review  all  the  phases  of  the  combat  and  the  conduct  of  his  subject  troops. 
He  was  persuaded  that  they  had  not  done  their  best  at  Artemisium,  in 
consequence  of  his  absence,  and  that  his  presence  would  inspire  them  with 
fresh  valour  :  moreover,  his  royal  scribes  stood  ready  by  his  side  to  record 
the  names  both  of  the  brave  and  of  the  backward  combatants.  On  the 
right  wing  of  his  fleet,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Athenians  on  the  Grecian 
left,  were  placed  the  Phenicians  and  Egyptians  ;  on  his  left  wing  the 
Ionians,  opposed  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  ^Eginetans,  and  Megarians. 

The  Greeks  rowed  forward  from  the  shore  to  attack,  with  the  usual 
paean  or  war-shout,  which  was  confidently  returned  by  the  Persians3. 
Indeed,  the  latter  were  the  most  forward  of  the  two  to  begin  the  fight. 
The  Greek  seamen,  on  gradually  nearing  the  enemy,  became  at  first 
disposed  to  hesitate — and  even  backed  water  for  a  space4.     The  Athenian 

As  for  the  second  movement  in  Herodotus,  the  of  the  Persians  was  passing  between  Salamis  and 

meaning  of  it  is  quite  obscure.     The  historian  was  iCgina),  though  the  fleet  as  a  whole  only  learnt 

almost  certainly  misled  by  the  oracle  quoted  in  the  news  of  their  arrival  just  before  the  battle 

viii.  77,  and  thus  applied  to  Salamis  a  formation  (Herodot.,  viii.  83  ;  R.  M.  Burrows  in  Class.  Rev., 

which  was  more  probably  intended  to  apply  to  June,  1897,  pp.  258,  259). — Ed. 

Artemisium  (cf.  Munro,  loc.  cil..  p.  306,  n.  21).  2  yfeschylus,  Pers.,  473  ;  Herodot.,  viii.  90.     The 

He  may  also  have  been  anticipating  a  movement  throne  with  silver  feet,  upon  which  Xerxes  had 

made  by  the  Persians  during  the  battle — the  rapid  sat,  was  long  preserved  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 

forward  movement  of  their  right  wing  along  the  having  been  left   at   his  retreat.     Harpokration, 

Attic  coast.  'Apyvpdirovf  5i'<£po<?. 

For  a  detailed  discussion,  see  Goodwin,  Journal  3  The  war-shout  described  by  jEschylus  (Pers., 

of  the  A  rchaohgical  Institute  of  America,  1882-1883,  396-415),   a  warrior   actually   engaged,   shows   us 

pp.  234-262,  and  especially  Grundy,  Great  Persian  the  difference  between  a  naval  combat  of  that  day 

War,  pp.  369-373,  382-387. — V,v.  and  the  improved  tactics  of  the  Athenians  fifty 

1  It  has  been  pointed  out  above  (cf.  note  3  to  years  afterwards,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 

p.  205)  that  Aristeides  had  been  recalled  early  in  nesian  war.     Phormion  especially  enjoins  on  his 

the  year.     As  he  was  in  command  of  the  Athenian  men  the  necessity  of  silence  (Thukyd.,  ii.  89). 

infantry  on  Psyttaleia  (p.  216),  it  is  most  probable  4  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  move  was  inten- 

that  he  had  been  elected  Stratfgus  for  480-479.  tional,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  victory  of 

and  was  admitted  as  such  to  the  naval  council.  the  Greeks.     The  Persian  fleet,  in  order  to  attack 

Hi*  journey    to   /Kgina   may   have   been   made  their  enemy,  had  (1)  to  wheel  to  the  left  with  their 

either    to    supervise    the    transportation    01    the  pivot  near  Psyttaleia,  so  as  to  come  into  line  with 

Athenian  non-combatants,  or  to  fetch  the  jEakida  the  Greek  fleet,  (2)  to  diminish  their  front  as  they 

(cf.  Bury  in  Clou.  Rev.,  December,  1896,  pp.  417,  advanced   into    the   neck   of    the   channel.     This 

418).     Iti   this  latter  case  the  ship  bearing  these  double  operation  required  an  exact  timing  of  its 

images  must  have  returned  to  Salamis  by  midnight  various  moments,  otherwise  the  Persian  line  was 

(about  the  time  that  the  circumventing  squadron  sure  to  become  crowded  iu  some  parts  and  leave 
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captains  Ameinias  and  LykomedSs  (the  former,  brother  of  the  poet 
iEschylus)  were  the  first  to  attack.  Ameinias,  darting  forth  from  the  line, 
charged  with  the  beak  of  his  ship  full  against  a  Phenician,  and  the  two 
became  entangled  so  that  he  could  not  again  get  clear  :  other  ships  came 
in  aid  on  both  sides,  and  the  action  thus  became  general. 

Herodotus,  with  his  usual  candour,  tells  us  that  he  could  procure  few 
details  about  the  action,  except  as  to  what  concerned  Artemisia,  the 
queen  of  his  own  city  :  so  that  we  know  hardly  anything  beyond  the 
general  facts.  But  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ionic  Greeks, 
many  of  whom  (apparently  a  greater  number  than  Herodotus  likes  to 
acknowledge)  were  lukewarm,  and  some  even  averse — the  subjects  of 
Xerxes  conducted  themselves  generally  with  great  bravery  :  Phenicians, 
Cyprians,  Kilikians,  Egyptians,  vied  with  the  Persians  and  Medes  serving 
as  soldiers  on  ship-board,  in  trying  to  satisfy  the  exigent  monarch  who 
sat  on  shore  watching  their  behaviour.  Their  signal  defeat  was  not 
owing  to  any  want  of  courage — but,  first,  to  the  narrow  space,  which 
rendered  their  superior  number  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  benefit :  next, 
to  their  want  of  orderly  line  and  discipline  as  compared  with  the  Greeks  : 
thirdly,  to  the  fact  that  when  once  fortune  seemed  to  turn  against  them, 
they  had  no  fidelity  or  reciprocal  attachment,  and  each  ally  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  or  even  to  run  down  others,  in  order  to  effect  his  own  escape. 
Their  numbers  and  absence  of  concert  threw  them  into  confusion  and 
caused  them  to  run  foul  of  each  other.  Those  in  the  front  could  not 
recede,  nor  could  those  in  the  rear  advance  :  the  oar-blades  were  broken 
by  collision — the  steersmen  lost  control  of  their  ships,  and  could  no  longer 
adjust  the  ship's  course  so  as  to  strike  that  direct  blow  with  the  beak 
which  was  essential  in  ancient  warfare.  After  some  time  of  combat,  the 
whole  Persian  fleet  was  driven  back  and  became  thoroughly  unmanage- 
able, so  that  the  issue  was  no  longer  doubtful,  and  nothing  remained 
except  the  efforts  of  individual  bravery  to  protract  the  struggle.  While 
the  Athenian  squadron  on  the  left,  which  had  the  greatest  resistance  to 
surmount,  broke  up  and  drove  before  them  the  Persian  right,  thejEgine- 
tans  on  the  right  intercepted  the  flight  of  the  fugitives  to  Phaldrum1  : 
Demokritus,  the  Naxian  captain,  was  said  to  have  captured  five  ships 
of  the  Persians  with  his  own  single  trireme.  The  chief  admiral  Aria- 
bignSs,  brother  of  Xerxes,  attacked  at  once  by  two  Athenian  triremes, 
fell  gallantly  trying  to  board  one  of  them,  and  the  number  of  distinguished 
Persians  and  Medes  who  shared  his  fate  was  very  great,  the  more  so  as 
few  of  them  knew  how  to  swim,  while  among  the  Greek  seamen  who  were 
cast  into  the  sea,  the  greater  number  were  swimmers,  and  had  the  friendly 
shore  of  Salamis  near  at  hand. 

It  appears  that  the  Phenician  seamen  of  the  fleet  threw  the  blame  of 
defeat  upon  the  Ionic  Greeks  ;  and  some  of  them,  driven  ashore  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle  under  the  immediate  throne  of  XerxSs,  excused  them- 
selves by  denouncing  the  others  as  traitors. 

gaps  at  others.     If  the  right  wing  was  then  lured  against  the  Ionians  (left  wing).     Cf.  Grundy,  op. 

by  the  Greek  left  into  a  too  rapid  advance,  their  cit.,  pp.  394,  397,  398. 

centre  and  left,  being  crowded  near  Psyttaleia,  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  fairway  in  the 

must  have  fallen  behind  considerably,   and  the  line  of  the  Greek  position,  which  is  now  about  one 

whole   Persian   line   been   broken   in   two.    This  mile,  was  probably  still  narrower  in   antiquity 

version   would   explain — (i)    the   success   of    the  The  sea  in  this  strait  would  seem  to  have  risen 

iEginetans  {in  the  centre  of  the  Greek  line)  taking  about  6  feet  above  its  ancient  level  {cf.  Negri*  in 

the  Persian  right  wing  in  the  rear  ; '(2)  the  cry  of  Atkenische  Mitteilungen,  1904,  p.  355  ff.). — Ed. 
treason    raised   by    the   Phenicians    (right   wing)  ■  Simonides,  Epigr.,  138,  Bergk. 
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In  this  disastrous  battle  itself,  as  in  the  debate  before  the  battle,  the 
conduct  of  Artemisia  of  Halikarnassus  was  such  as  to  give  him  full  satis- 
faction. It  appears  that  this  queen  maintained  her  full  part  in  the 
battle  until  the  disorder  had  become  irretrievable.  She  then  sought  to 
escape,  pursued  by  the  Athenian  trierarch  Ameinias,  but  found  her 
progress  obstructed  by  the  number  of  fugitive  or  embarrassed  comrades 
before  her.  In  this  dilemma  she  preserved  herself  from  pursuit  by  attack- 
ing one  of  her  own  comrades  ;  she  charged  the  trireme  of  the  Karian  prince 
Damasithymus  of  Kalyndus,  ran  it  down  and  sunk  it,  so  that  the  prince 
with  all  his  crew  perished.  Had  Ameinias  been  aware  that  the  vessel 
which  he  was  following  was  that  of  Artemisia,  nothing  would  have  induced 
him  to  relax  in  the  pursuit.  But  knowing  her  ship  only  as  one  among 
the  enemy,  and  seeing  her  thus  charge  and  destroy  another*  enemy's  ship, 
he  concluded  her  to  be  a  deserter,  turned  his  pursuit  elsewhere,  and 
suffered  her  to  escape.  At  the  same  time,  it  so  happened  that  tJie  de- 
struction of  the  ship  of  Damasithymus  happened  under  the  eyes  of  Xerxes 
and  of  the  persons  around  him  on  shore,  who  recognised  the  ship  of  Arte- 
misia, but  supposed  the  ship  destroyed  to  be  a  Greek.  Accordingly  they 
remarked  to  him,  '  Master,  seest  thou  not  how  well  Artemisia  fights, 
and  how  she  has  just  sunk  an  enemy's  ship  ?'  Assured  that  it  was  really 
her  deed,  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  replied,  '  My  men  have  become  women  ; 
my  women,  men  '.  Thus  was  Artemisia  not  only  preserved,  but  exalted 
to  a  higher  place  in  the  esteem  of  Xerxes  by  the  destruction  of  one  of 
his  own  ships,  among  the  crew  of  which  not  a  man  survived  to  tell  the 
true  story1. 

Of  the  total  loss  of  either  fleet,  Herodotus  gives  us  no  estimate  ;  but 
Diodorus  states  the  number  of  ships  destroyed  on  the  Grecian  side  as 
forty,  on  the  Persian  side  as  two  hundred,  independent  of  those  which 
were  made  prisoners  with  all  their  crews.  To  the  Persian  loss  is  to  be 
added,  the  destruction  of  all  those  troops  whom  they  had  landed  before 
the  battle  in  the  island  of  Psyttaleia.  As  soon  as  the  Persian  fleet  was 
put  to  flight,  Aristeides  carried  over  some  Grecian  hoplites  to  that  island, 
overpowered  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  death  to  a  man.  This  loss 
appears  to  have  been  much  deplored,  as  they  were  choice  troops,  in  great 
proportion  the  native  Persian  guards2. 

Great  and  capital  as  the  victory  was^  there  yet  remained  after  it  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  Persian  fleet  to  maintain  even  maritime  war 
vigorously,  not  to  mention  the  powerful  land-force,  as  yet  unshaken. 
And  thelGreeks  themselves — immediately  after  they  hadT  collected  in 
their  island,  as  well  as  could  be  done,  the  fragments  of  shipping  and  the 
dead  bodies — made  ready  for  a  second  engagement.      But  they  were  re- 

1  Herodot.,  viiL  87,  88,  93.  The  story  here  .  gests  a  possible  hypothesis  to  palliate  an  act  of 
given  by  Herodotus  respecting  the  stratagem  great  treachery.  Though  the  story  of  the  sinking 
whereby  Artemisia  escaped,  seems  sufficiently  of  the  Kalyndian  ship  has  the  air  of  truth,  how- 
probable,  and  he  may  have  heard  it  from  fellow-  ever,  we  cannot  say  the  same  about  the  observa- 
citizens  of  his  own  who  were  aboard  her  vessel.  tion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  notice  which  he  is  reported 
Though  Plutarch  accuses  him  of  extravagant  dis-  to  have  taken  of  the  act :  all  this  reads  like  nothing 
position  to  compliment  this  queen,  it  is  evident  but  romance. 

that  he  does  not  himself  like  the  story,  nor  con-  We  have  to  regret  (as  Plutarch  observes,  De 

sider  it  to  be  compliment ;  for  he  himself  insinuates  Malign.  Herodot.,  p.  873)  that  Herodotus  tells  us 

a  doubt,  '  I  do  not  know  whether  she  ran  down  so  much  less  about  others  than  about  Artemisia  ; 

the  Kalyndian  ship  intentionally,  or  came  acci-  but  he  doubtless  heard  more  about  her  than  about 

dentally  into  collision  with  it '.     Since  the  shock  the  rest,  and  perhaps  his  own  relatives  may  have 

was  so  destructive  that  the  Kalyndian  ship  was  been  among  her  contingent. 

completely  run  down  and  sunk,  so  that  every  man  3  Herodot.,  viii.  95  ;  Plutarch,  Aristid.,  c.  9  ; 

of  h«r  crew  perished,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  i€schyl.,  Pers.,  454-470  ;  Diodor.,  xi.  19. 
it  was  intentional ;  and  the  historian  merely  sug- 
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lieved  from  this  necessity  by  the  pusillanimity1  of  the  invading  monarch, 
in  whom  the  defeat  had  occasioned  a  sudden  revulsion  from  contemp- 
tuous confidence,  not  only  to  rage  and  disappointment,  but  to  the  extreme 
of  alarm  for  his  own  personal  safety.  He  was  possessed  with  a  feeling 
of  mingled  wrath  and  distrust  against  his  naval  force,  which  consisted 
entirely  of  subject  nations — Phenicians,  Egyptians,  Kilikians,  Cyprians, 
Pamphylians,  Ionic  Greeks,  etc.,  with  a  few  Persians  and  Medes  serving 
on  board,  in  a  capacity  probably  not  well  suited  to  them.  None  of  these 
subjects  had  any  interest  in  the  success  of  the  invasion,  or  any  other 
motive  for  service  except  fear  ;  while  the  sympathies  of  the  Ionic  Greeks 
were  even  decidedly  against  it2.  Xerxes,  though  at  first  breathing  re- 
venge3, and4  talking  about  a  vast  mole  or  bridge  to  be  thrown  across  the 
strait  to  Salamis,  speedily  ended  by  giving  orders  to  the  whole  fleet  to 
leave  Phalerum  in  the  night — not  without  disembarking,  however*  the 
best  soldiers  who  served  on  board.  They  were  directed  to  make  straight 
for  the  Hellespont,  and  there  to  guard  the  bridge  against  his  arrival. 

This  resolution  was  prompted  by  Mardonius,  who  saw  the  real  terror 
which  beset  his  master,  and  read  therein  sufficient  evidence  of  danger  to 
himself.  That  general  knew  full  well  that  there  was  no  safety  for  him 
in  returning  to  Persia  with  the  shame  of  failure  on  his  head.  It  was  better 
for  him-  to  take  upon  himself  the  chance  of  subduing  Greece,  which  he 
had  good  hopes  of  being  yet  able  to  do — and  to  advise  the  return  of 
Xerxes  himself  to  a  safe  and  easy  residence  in  Asia.  Such  counsel  was 
eminently  palatable  to  the  present  alarm  of  the  monarch,  while  it  opened 
to  Mardonius  himself  a  fresh  chance  not  only  of  safety,  but  of  increased 
power  and  glory.  Accordingly  he  began  to  re-assure  his  master  by 
representing  that  the  recent  blow  was  after  all  not  serious — that  it  had 
Only  fallen  upon  the  inferior  part  of  his  force,  and  upon  worthless  foreign 
slaves,  like  Phenicians,  Egyptians,  etc.,  while  the  native  Persian  troops 
yet  remained  unconquered  and  unconquerable,  fully  adequate  to  execute 
the  monarch's  revenge  upon  Hellas — that  Xerxes  might  now  very  well 
retire  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  if  he  were  disposed,  and  that  he  (Mar- 
donius) would  pledge  himself  to  complete  the  conquest,  at  the  head  of 
300,000  chosen  troops.  This  proposition  afforded  at  the  same  time 
consolation  for  the  monarch's  wounded  vanity,  and  safety  for  his  person. 

The  Greeks  at  Salamis  learnt  with  surprise  and  joy  the  departure  of 
the  hostile  fleet  from  the  bay  of  Phalerum,  and  immediately  put  them- 
selves in  pursuit ;  following  as  far  as  the  island  of  Andros  without  success. 
Themistokles  and  the  Athenians  are  even  said  to  have  been  anxious  to 
push  on  forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  and  there  break  down  the  bridge  of 
boats,   in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Xerxes^had  they  not  been 

1  The  victories  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  s  If  the  tragedy  of  Phrynichus,  entitled  Phae- 
were  materially  aided  by  the  personal  timidity  of  nissce,  had  been  preserved,  we  should  have  known 
Xerxes,  and  of  Darius  Codomannus  at  Issus  and  more  about  the  position  and  behaviour  of  the 
Arbela  (Arrian,  ii.  n,  6;  iii.  14,  3).  Phenician  contingent  in   this  invasion.     It  was 

2  Apart  from  Xerxes'  sentiments,  there  was  the  represented  at  Athens  only  three  years  after  the 
hard  fact  that  the  Persians,  having  once  lost  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  476  B.C.,  with  Themistokles 
command  of  the  sea,  could  no  longer  depend  on  as  choregus,  four  years  earlier  than  the  Persa  of 
receiving  the  supplies  necessary  for  their  whole  jEschylus,  which  was  affirmed  by  Glaucus  to  have 
armada.  Hence  only  such  a  land  army  could  been  (irapaireiroiijo-Oau)  altered  from  it.  The  Chorus 
remain  in  Greece  as  could1  subsist  on  the  country.  in  the  Phcenissce  consisted  of  Phenician  women, 
Xerxes  and  his  full  force  would  henceforth  have  possibly  the  widows  of  those  Phenicians  whom 
found  Greece  as  untenable  as  the  English  in  the  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be  beheaded  after  the  battle 
Peninsular  war  found  Spain  when  they  advanced  too  (Herodot.,  viii.  90,  as  Dr.  Blomfield  supposes,  PraBf. 
far  from  their  base  of  supplies  on  the  seaboard. —  ad  Msch..,  Pars.,  p.  ix),  or  only  of  Phenicians 
Ed.  absent  on  the  expedition. 
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restrained  by  the  caution  of  Eurybiades  and  the  Peloponnesians,  who 
represented  that  it  was  dangerous  to  detain  the  Persian  monarch  in  the 
heart  of  Greece1. 

He  now  employed  the  fleet  among  the  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  fines  upon  them  as  a  punishment  for  adherence  to  the 
Persians.  While  the  fleet  was  engaged  in  contending  against  the  Andrians, 
Themistokles  sent  round  to  various  other  cities,  demanding  from  them 
private  sums  of  money  on  condition  of  securing  them  from  attack.  From 
Karystus,  Paros,  and  other  places  he  thus  extorted  bribes  for  himself 
apart  from  the  other  generals,  but  it  appears  that  Andros  was  found 
unproductive,  and  after  no  very  long  absence  the  fleet  was  brought  back 
to  Salamis  a. 

Xerxes  remained  in  Attica  only  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
and  then  withdrew  his  army  through  Boeotia  into  Thessaly,  where  Mar- 
donius  made  choice  of  the  troops  to  be  retained  for  his  future  operations. 
He  retained  all  the  Persians,  Medes,  Sakae,  Baktrians,  and  Indians,  horse 
as  well  as  foot,  together  with  select  detachments  of  the  remaining  con- 
tingents, making  in  all,  according  to  Herodotus,  300,000  men.  But  as 
it  was  now  the  beginning  of  September,  and  as  60,000  out  of  his  forces, 
under  Artabazus,  were  destined  to  escort  Xerxes  himself  to  the  Helles- 
pont, Mardonius  proposed  to  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  to  postpone  farther 
military  operations  until  the  ensuing  spring.3 

Having  left  most  of  these  troops  under  the  orders  of  Mardonius  in 
Thessaly,  Xerxes  marched  away  with  the  rest  to  the  Hellespont,  by  the 
same  road  as  he  had  taken  in  his  advance  a  few  months  before.  Re- 
specting his  retreat  a  plentiful  stock  of  stories  were  circulated4 — incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  fanciful,  and  even  incredible.  Grecian  imagination, 
in  the  contemporary  poet  iEschylus,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  moralizers 
Seneca  or  Juvenal,  delighted  in  handling  this  invasion  with  the  maximum 
of  light  and  shadow.  After  forty-five  days'  march  from  Attica,  Xerxes 
at  length  found  himself  at  the  Hellespont,  whither  his  fleet,  retreating 
from  Salamis,  had  arrived  long  before  him.  But  the  short-lived  bridge 
had  already  been  knocked  to  pieces  by  a  storm,  so  that  the  army  was 
transported  on  ship-board  across  to  Asia,  where  it  first  obtained  comfort 

1  It  is  vary  improbable  that  such  a  proposal  as  very  long  after  the  harvest ;  (2)  that  Mardonius 

is  here  attributed  to  Themistokles  was  ever  made  maintained  a  large  army  in  Thessaly  all  the  winter, 

in  480.     It  is  much  more  likely  that  even   this  and  brought  them  out  in  fighting  condition  in  the 

leader  from  the  first  adopted  the  more  cautious  spring  ;  (3)  that  Artabazus  also  with  another  large 

policy  attributed  to  him  in  Herodot.,  viii.   109.  division  was  in  military  operation  in  Thrace  all 

The  plan   of   attacking   the   Hellespont  was  im-  the   winter,    after   havmg   escorted    Xerxes   into 

practicable  so  long  as  the  Greeks  required  to  con-  safety. 

centrate  their  efforts  on  the  Persian  land-force,  When  we  consider  these  facts,  it  will  seem  that 
and  so  could  not  keep  their  fleet  at  full  strength  the  statements  of  itschylus  even  as  to  the  suffer- 
in  distant  waters.  The  capture  of  one  or  two  ings  by  famine^  must  be  taken  with  great  allow- 
posts  on  the  Hellespont  could  not  have  cut  off  ance.  But  his  statement  about  the  passage  of 
Xerxes'  retreat,  so  that  a  raid  into  these  quarters  the  Strymon  appears  to  me  incredible, 
would  have  been  quite  futile. — Ed.  That  a  large  river  such  as  the  Strymon  near  its 

'-'  Herodot.,   viii.    112;     Plutarch,   Themistokles,  mouth  (180  yards  broad,  and  in  latitude  about 

c.  21,  who  cites  a  few  bitter  lines  from  the  con-  N.  400  50'),  at  a  period  which  could  not  have  been 

temporary  poet  Timokreon.  later   than    the   beginning  of   November,   should 

*  This  statement  is  of  importance  as  proving  have  been  frozen  over  in  one  night  so  hardly  and 
that  Xerxes  took  no  large  portion  of  his  army  firmly  as  to  admit  of  a  portion  of  the  army  march- 
back  to  Asia  (see  note  on  p.  174). — Kd.  ing  over  it  at  daybreak,  before  the  sun  became 

*  The  account  given  by  jtschylus  of  this  re-  warm,  is  a  statement  which  surely  requires  a  more 
tiring  march  appears  to  me  exaggerated,  and  in  responsible  witness  than  Aischylus  to  avouch  it. 
several  points  incredible  (Persa,  482-513).  That  During  the  advancing  march  of  Xerxes,  a  bridge 
they  suffered  greatly  during  the  march  from  want  of  boats  had  been  thrown  over  the  Strymon  :  nor 
of  provisions,  is  doubtless  true,  and  that  many  of  can  any  reason  be  given  why  that  bridge  should 
them  died  gi  hunger.  But  we  must  consider  in  not  still  have  been  subsisting.  Artabazus  must 
deduction  :  (1)  That  this  march  took  place  in  the  have  recrossed  it  after  he  had  accompanied  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  therefore  not  monarch  to  the  Hellespont. 
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and  abundance,  and  where  the  change  from  privation  to  excess  engendered 
new  maladies.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  citizens  of  AbdSra  still 
showed  the  gilt  scimitar  and  tiara,  which  Xerxes  had  presented  to  them 
when  he  halted  there  in  his  retreat,  in  token  of  hospitality  and  satis- 
faction. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  liberated  from  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  either  on  land  or  sea,  and  passing  from 
the  extreme  of  terror  to  sudden  ease  and  security,  indulged  in  the  full 
delight  and  self-congratulation  of  unexpected  victory.  On  the  day  before 
the  battle,  Greece  had  seemed  irretrievably  lost :  she  was  now  saved  even 
against  all  reasonable  hope,  and  the  terrific  cloud  impending  over  her 
was  dispersed.  At  the  division  of  the  booty,  the  ^Eginetans  were  adjudged 
to  have  distinguished  themselves  most  in  the  action,  and  to  be  entitled 
to  the  choice  lot ;  while  various  tributes  of  gratitude  were  also  set  apart 
for  the  gods.  Among  them  were  three  Phenician  triremes,  which  were 
offered  in  dedication  to  Ajax  at  Salamis,  to  Athene*  at  Sunium,  and  to 
Poseidon  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Farther  presents  were  sent  to 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  who,  on  being  asked  whether  he  was  satisfied,  replied 
that  all  had  done  their  duty  to  him  except  the  iEginetans  :  from  them 
he  required  additional  munificence  on  account  of  the  prize  awarded  to 
them,  and  they  were  constrained  to  dedicate  in  the  temple  four  golden 
stars  upon  a  staff  of  brass,  which  Herodotus  himself  saw  there.  Next  to 
the  ^Eginetans,  the  second  place  of  honour  was  awarded  to  the  Athenians  ; 
the  iEginetan  Polykritus,  and  the  Athenians  Eumenes  and  Ameinias, 
being  ranked  first  among  the  individual  combatants1.  Respecting  the 
behaviour  of  Adeimantus  and  the  Corinthians  in  the  battle,  the  Athenians 
of  the  time  of  Herodotus  drew  the  most  unfavourable  picture,  repre- 
senting them  to  have  fled  at  the  commencement  and  to  have  been  only 
brought  back  by  the  information  that  the  Greeks  were  gaining  the  victory. 
Yet  in  this  case  it  seems  that  not  only  the  Corinthians  themselves,  but 
also  the  general  voice  of  Greece,  contradicted  the  Athenian  story,  and 
defended  them  as  having  behaved  with  bravery  and  forwardness.  We 
must  recollect  that  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  probably  collected  his 
information,  a  bitter  feeling  of  hatred  prevailed  between  Athens  and 
Corinth,  and  Aristeus,  son  of  Adeimantus,  was  among  the  most  efficient 
enemies  of  the  former2. 

Besides  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  valour,  the  chiefs  at  the  Isthmus 
tried  to  adjudicate  among  themselves  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  skill 
and  wisdom.  Each  of  them  deposited  two  names  on  the  altar  of  Poseidon  : 
and  when  these  votes  came  to  bs  looked  at,  it  was  found  that  each  man 

1  Herodot.,  viii.  93-122  ;  Diodor.,  xi.  27.  theory  that  the  Corinthians  distinguished  them- 

-  Herodot.,  viii.  94  ;  Thukyd.,  i.  42,  103  :  to  selves  at  Salamis  (Hicks  and  Hill,  Historical  In- 

<T<}to8pbi>    jxlo-os    from    Corinth    towards    Athens.  scriptions,  n.  18). 

About  Aristeus,  Thukyd.,  ii.  67.  The  tale  of  Adeimantus'  '  flight  westward  '  may 

Plutarch    (De  Herodot.   Malignit.,  p.   870)   em-  have  arisen  from  the  fact   that  he  was  detailed 

ploys  many  angry  words  in  refuting  this  Athenian  (like  the  Athenian  special  squadron  at  Artemisium) 

scandal,  which  the  historian  himself  does  not  up-  to   hold   in    check    the   Egyptian    circumventing 

hold  as  truth.     Dio  Chrysostom  (Or.,  xxxvii.,  p.  squadron;  his  'return  to  the  fighting  line'  may 

456)  is  not  satisfied  with  rejecting  this  tale  of  the  signify  that  the  enemy  failed  to  break   through 

Athenians,  but  goes  the  length  of  affirming  that  the  Corinthian  line  at   the  western   straits,   and 

the  Corinthians  carried  off  the  palm  of  bravery,  finally  retired,   thus  leaving  Adeimantus  free  to 

and  were  the  cause  of  the  victory.     The  epigrams  rejoin    the     main    squadron     (Grundy,    op.    cit., 

of  Simonides,  which  he  cites,  prove  nothing  of  the  p.  405). 

kind  (p.  459).  With  these  operations  we  should  perhaps  con- 

[The  fact  that  Corinthian  epitaphs  have  been  nect  the  '  building  of  the  mole ',  which  Ktesias 

found  in  the  cemetery  of  old  Salamis,  in  a  position  (Persica,  c.  26)  and  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  395)  place  before 

of  honour,  tends  to  confirm  Plutarch's  and  Dio's  the  battle  (cf.  Munro,  loc.  cit.,  p.  332). — Ed.] 
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had  voted  for  himself  as  deserving  the  first  prize,  but  that  Themistokles 
had  a  large  majority  of  votes  for  the  second1.  The  result  of  such  voting 
allowed  no  man  to  claim  the  first  prize,  nor  could  the  chiefs  give  a  second 
prize  without  it ;  so  that  Themistokles  was  disappointed  of  his  reward, 
though  exalted  so  much  the  higher,  perhaps  through  that  very  disappoint- 
ment, in  general  renown.  He  went  shortly  afterwards  to  Sparta,  where 
he  received  from  the  Lacedaemonians  honours  such  as  were  never  paid, 
before  nor  afterwards,  to  any  foreigner.  A  crown  of  olive  was  indeed 
given  to  EurybiadSs  as  the  first  prize,  but  a  like  crown  was  at  the  same 
time  conferred  on  Themistokles  as  a  special  reward  for  unparalleled 
sagacity,  together  with  a  chariot,  the  finest  which  the  city  afforded. 
Moreover,  on  his  departure,  the  300  select  youths  called  Hippeis,  who 
formed  the  active  guard  and  police  of  the  country,  all  accompanied  him 
in  a  body  as  escort  of  honour  to  the  frontiers  of  Tegea.  Such  demonstra- 
tions were  so  astonishing,  from  the  haughty  and  immoveable  Spartans, 
that  they  were  ascribed  by  some  authors  to  their  fear  lest  Themistokles 
should  be  offended  by  being  deprived  of  the  general  prize  :  and  they  are 
even  said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  so  much,  that 
he  was  displaced 'from  his  place  of  general,  to  which  Xanthippus  was 
nominated  2.  Neither  of  these  last  reports  is  likely  to  be  true,  nor  is  either 
of  them  confirmed  by  Herodotus.  The  fact  that  Xanthippus  became 
general  of  the  fleet  during  the  ensuing  year  is  in  the  regular  course  of 
Athenian  change  of  officers,  and  implies  no  peculiar  jealousy  of  Themis- 
tokles. 


CHAPTER  XII  [XLII] 

BATTLES    OF    PLATiEA    AND    MYKALE FINAL    REPULSE    OF    THE    PERSIANS 

Though  the  defeat  at  Salamis  deprived  the  Persians  of  all  hope  from 
farther  maritime  attack  of  Greece,  they  still  anticipated  success  by  land 
from  the  ensuing  campaign  of  Mardonius.  Their  fleet,  after  having  con- 
veyed the  monarch  himself  with  his  accompanying  land-force  across  the 
Hellespont,  retired  to  winter  at  Kyme  and  Samos.  Early  in  the  spring 
they  were  reassembled — to  the  number  of  400  sail,  but  without  the  Phe- 
nicians — at  the  naval  station  of  Samos,  intending,  however,  only  to 
maintain  a  watchful  guard  over  Ionia,  and  hardly  supposing  that  the 
Greek  fleet  would  venture  to  attack  them. 

For  a  long  time,  the  conduct  of  that  fleet  was  such  as  to  justify  such 
belief  in  its  enemies.  Assembled  at  iEgina  in  the  spring,  to  the  number 
of  no  ships,  under  the  Spartan  king  Leotychides,  it  advanced  as  far  as 
Delos,  but  not  farther  eastward  :  nor  could  all  the  persuasions  of  Chian 
and  other  Ionian  envoys  despatched  both  to  the  Spartan  authorities  and 
to  the  fleet,  and  promising  to  revolt  from  Persia  as  soon  as  the  Grecian 

1  Herodot.,  viii.  123  ;  Plutarch  {Themist.,  c.  17 :  Plutarch  from  Timokreon  (see  note  2  on  p.  218] 

compare  De  Herodot.  Malign.,  p.  871)  states  that  it  may  be  inferred  that  Themistokles  had  rendered 

each  individual  chief  gave  his  second  vote  to  Themis-  himself    unpopular    with    the    maritime    Greeks 

tokles.      The  more  we  test  Herodotus  by  com-  because  of  his  (no  doubt  selfish  and  unscrupulous) 

parison  with  others,  the  more  we  shall  find  him  extortions    of    money,     it    teems    certain     that 

free  from  the  exaggerating  spirit.  Themistokles  was  never  again  placed  in  command 

*  Diodor.,  xi.  27  :  compare  Herodot.,  viii.  125,  over  the  fleet,  and  as  Aristcides  was  the  natural 

and  Thukyd.,  i.  74.  leader  of  the  land  army,  Themistokles,  whether 

[Diodoruft'    statement    that   Themistokles    was  re-elected  or  not,  took  no  further  part  of  impor- 

deposcd  for  bribery  seems  to  contain  a  kernel  of  tance  in  the  war. — Ed.] 
truth.     From  the  very  bitter  invective  quoted  by 
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fleet  should  appear,  prevail  upon  Leotychides  to  hazard  any  aggressive 
enterprise.  Ionia  and  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Mge&n  had  now  been  for 
fifteen  years  completely  under  the  Persians,  and  so  little  visited  by  the 
Greeks,  that  a  voyage  thither  appeared,  especially  to  the  maritime  in- 
experience of  a  Spartan  king,  like  going  to  the  Pillars  of  HeraklSs1  :  not 
less  venturesome  than  the  same  voyage  appeared,  fifty-two  years  after- 
wards, to  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Alkidas,  when  he  first  hazarded 
his  fleet  amidst  the  preserved  waters  of  the  Athenian  empire. 

Meanwhile  the  hurried  and  disastrous  retreat  of  XerxSs  had  produced 
less  disaffection  among  his  subjects  and  allies  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Alexander,  King  of  Macedon,  the  Thessalian  Aleuadae, 
and  the  Boeotian  leaders,  still  remained  in  hearty  co-operation  with 
Mardonius  :  nor  were  there  any,  except  the  Phokians,  whose  fidelity  to 
him  appeared  questionable,  among  all  the  Greeks  north-west  of  the 
boundaries  of  Attica  and  Megaris.  It  was  only  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula 
that  any  actual  revolt  occurred.  Potidaea,  situated  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Pall6ne\  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  towns  in  the  long  tongue  of  PallSnS, 
declared  themselves  independent :  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Olynthus, 
occupied  by  the  semi-Grecian  tribe  of  Bottiaeans,  was  on  the  point  of 
following  their  example.  The  Persian  general  Artabazus,  on  his  return 
from  escorting  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont,  undertook  the  reduction  of 
these  towns,  and  succeeded  perfectly  with  Olynthus.  He  took  the  town, 
slew  all  the  inhabitants,  and  handed  it  over  to  a  fresh  population,  con- 
sisting of  Chalkidic  Greeks  under  Kritobulus  of  Torone.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  Olynthus,  afterwards  a  city  of  so  much  consequence  and 
interest,  first  became  Grecian  and  Chalkidic.  But  Artabazus  was  not 
equally  successful  in  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  the  defence  of  which  was  aided 
by  citizens  from  the  other  towns  in  PallSne.  A  plot  which  he  concerted 
with  Timoxenus,  commander  of  the  Skionaean  auxiliaries  in  the  town, 
became  accidentally  disclosed  :  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  perished 
while  attempting  to  pass  at  low  tide  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 
were  built  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  narrow  isthmus  joining  the 
Pallenaean  peninsula  to  the  mainland  :  and  after  three  months  of  blockade, 
he  was  forced  to  renounce  the  enterprise,  withdrawing  his  troops  to  rejoin 
Mardonius  in  Thessaly. 

Mardonius,  before  he  put  himself  in  motion  for  the  spring  campaign, 
thought  it  advisable  to  consult  the  Grecian  oracles,  especially  those 
within  the  limits  of  Bceotia  and  Phokis.  This  step  was  probably  intended 
as  a  sort  of  ostentatious  respect  towards  the  religious  feelings  of  allies 
upon  whom  he  was  now  very  much  dependent.  But  neither  the  questions 
put,  nor  the  answers  given,  were  made  public2.  It  appears,  however, 
that  at  this  period,  when  Mardonius  was  seeking  to  strengthen  himself 
by  oracles,  and  laying  his  plans  for  establishing  a  separate  peace  and 
alliance  with  Athens  against  the  Peloponnesians,  some  persons  in  his 
interest  circulated  predictions  that  the  day  was  approaching  when  the 
Persians  and  the  Athenians  jointly  would  expel  the  Dorians  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus3.    The  way  was  thus  paved  for  him  to  send  an  envoy  to  Athens — 

1  Herodot.,  viii.   131,  132  :  compare  Thukyd.,  3  Herodot.,  viii.  141. 

iii.  29-3*.  Such  oracles  must  have  been  generated  by  the 
Herodotus    says   that    the   Chian   envoys    had  hopes  of  the  medizing  party  in  Greece  at  this  par- 
great  difficulty  in  inducing  Leotychides  to  pro-  ticular  moment ;  there  is  no  other  point  of  time  to 
ceed  even  as  far  as  Delos.  which  they  could  be  at  all  adapted — no  other,  in 

2  Herodot.,  viii.  134,  135  ;  Pausanias,  ix.  24,  3.  which  expulsion  of  all  the  Dorians  from  Pelopon- 
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Alexander,  King  of  Macedon  ;  who  was  instructed  to  make  the  most 
seductive  offers — to  promise  reparation  of  all  the  damage  done  in  Attica, 
as  well  as  the  active  future  friendship  of  the  Great  King — and  to  hold  out 
to  the  Athenians  a  large  acquisition  of  new  territory  as  the  price  of  their 
consent  to  form  with  him  an  equal  and  independent  alliance. 

This  ofter,  despatched  in  the  spring,  found  the  Athenians  re-established 
wholly  or  partially  in  their  half-ruined  city.  A  simple  tender  of  mercy 
and  tolerable  treatment,  if  despatched  by  XerxSs  from  Thermopylae  the 
year  before,  might  perhaps  have  gone  far  to  detach  them  from  the  cause 
of  Hellas :  and  even  at  the  present  moment,  though  the  pressure  of  over- 
whelming terror  had  disappeared,  there  were  many  inducements  for  them 
to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  Mardonius.  The  alliance  of  Athens  would 
ensure  to  the  Persian  general  unquestionable  predominance  in  Greece, 
and  to  Athens  herself  protection  from  farther  ravage  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantage of  playing  a  winning  game  :  while  his  force,  his  position,  and  his 
alliances,  even  as  they  then  stood,  threatened  a  desolating  and  doubtful 
war,  of  which  Attica  would  bear  the  chief  brunt.  Moreover,  the  Athenians 
were  at  this  time  suffering  privations  of  the  severest  character  ;  for  not 
only  did  their  ruined  houses  and  temples  require  to  be  restored,  but  they 
had  lost  the  harvest  of  the  past  summer,  together  with  the  seed  of  the 
past  autumn1.  The  prudential  view  of  the  case  being  thus  favourable 
to  Mardonius  rather  than  otherwise,  and  especially  strengthened  by  the 
distress  which  reigned  at  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  so  much  afraid 
lest  Alexander  should  carry  his  point,  that  they  sent  envoys  to  dissuade 
the  Athenians  from  listening  to  him,  as  well  as  to  tender  succour  during 
the  existing  poverty  of  the  city.  After  having  heard  both  parties,  the 
Athenians  delivered  their  reply  in  terms  of  solemn  and  dignified  resolution, 
which  their  descendants  delighted  in  repeating.  To  Alexander  they  said  : 
'  Cast  not  in  our  teeth  that  the  power  of  the  Persian  is  many  times  greater 
than  ours  :  we  too  know  that,  as  well  as  thou  :  but  we  nevertheless  love 
freedom  well  enough  to  resist  him  in  the  best  manner  we  can.  Attempt 
not  the  vain  task  of  talking  us  over  into  alliance  with  him.  Tell  Mardonius 
that  as  long  as  the  sun  shall  continue  in  his  present  path,  we  will  never 
contract  alliance  with  Xerxds  :  we  will  encounter  him  in  our  own  defence, 
putting  our  trust  in  the  aid  of  those  gods  and  heroes  to  whom  he  has 
shown  no  reverence,  and  whose  houses  and  statues  he  has  burnt.  Come 
thou  not  to  us  again  with  similar  propositions,  nor  persuade  us  even  in 
the  spirit  of  goodwill,  into  unholy  proceedings  :  thou  art  the  guest  and 
friend  of  Athens,  and  we  would  not  that  thou  shouldst  suffer  injury  at 
our  hands.' 

To  the  Spartans  the  reply  of  the  Athenians  was  of  a  similar  decisive 
tenor,  protesting  their  unconquerable  devotion  to  the  common  cause  and 

negus,  by  united  Persians  and- Athenians,  could  be  by  '  calling  these  prophecies  to  mind '. 
even  dreamt  of.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  indeed  '  Hcrodot.,  viii.  142 :  nie£ev/i.<Voio'i  ^cVrot 
said  here  '  to  call  to  mind  the  prophecies ' — as  if  vp.lv  vvvax&optBa  (say  the  Spartan  envoys  to  the 
these  latter  were  old,  and  not  now  produced  for  Athenians),  koX  on  tcapwitv  fo-rtpjjOrjTf  hifav  ^i), 
the  first  time.  But  we  must  recollect  that  a  fabri-  ko\  iin  olKo<p$6prf<r€t  \povov  rfirf  ttoAAoV.  Seeing 
cator  of  prophecies,  such  as  Onomakritus,  would  in  that  this  is  spoken  before  the  invasion  of  Mar- 
all  probability  at  once  circulate  them  as  old  ;  that  donius,  the  loss  of  two  crops  must  include  the  seed 
is,  as  forming  part  of  some  old  collection  like  that  of  the  preceding  autumn  :  and  the  advice  of 
of  Iiakis  or  Musasus.  And  Herodotus  doubtless  Theniistokles  to  his  countrymen — kcu  ti«  otcoff  rt 
himself  believed  tffetn  to  be  old,  so  that  he  would  ayaitXanratrBw,  xa\  o-nopov  ivaxii^  <  v»'tu>  (viii.  109) — 
naturally  give  credit  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  must  have  been  founa  impracticable  in  most  cases 
same  knowledge,  and  suppose  them  to  be  alarmed  to  carry  into  effect. 
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liberties  of  Hellas,  and  promising  that  no  conceivable  temptations,  either 
of  money  or  territory,  should  induce  them  to  desert  the  ties  of  brother- 
hood, common  language,  and  religion.  So  long  as  a  single  Athenian 
survived,  no  alliance  should  ever  be  made  with  Xerxes.  They  then 
thanked  the  Spartans  for  offering  them  aid  during  the  present  privations  : 
but  while  declining  such  offers,  they  reminded  them  that  Mardonius, 
when  apprised  that  his  propositions  were  refused,  would  probably  advance 
immediately,  and  they  therefore  earnestly  desired  the  presence  of  a 
Peloponnesian  army  in  Boeotia  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Attica1.  The 
Spartan  envoys,  promising  fulfilment  of  this  request,  and  satisfied  to  have 
ascertained  the  sentiments  of  Athens,  departed. 

Such  unshaken  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  to  the  general 
cause  of  Greece,  in  spite  of  present  suffering  combined  with  seductive 
offers  for  the  future,  was  the  just  admiration  of  their  descendants  and 
the  frequent  theme  of  applause  by  their  orators.  But  the  same  feeling 
of  indifference  towards  all  Greeks  outside  of  their  own  isthmus,  which 
had  so  deeply  endangered  the  march  of  affairs  before  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
now  manifested  itself  a  second  time  among  the  Spartans  and  Pelopon- 
nesians.  The  wall  across  the  Isthmus,  which  they  had  been  so  busy  in 
constructing  and  on  which  they  had  relied  for  protection  against  the 
land-force  of  Xerxes,  had  been  intermitted  and  left  unfinished  when  he 
retired  :  but  it  was  resumed  as  soon  as  the  forward  march  of  Mardonius 
was  anticipated.  It  was,  however,  still  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the 
embassy  of  the  Macedonian  prince  to  Athens,  and  this  incomplete  con- 
dition of  their  special  defence  was  one  reason  of  their  alarm  lest  the 
Athenians  should  accept  the  terms  proposed.  That  danger  being  for  the 
time  averted,  they  redoubled  their  exertions  at  the  Isthmus,  so  that  the 
wall  was  speedily  brought  into  an  adequate  state  of  defence  and  the  battle- 
ments along  the  summit  were  in  course  of  being  constructed.  Thus  safe 
behind  their  own  bulwark,  they  thought  nothing  more  of  their  promise  to 
join  the  Athenians  in  Boeotia  and  to  assist  in  defending  Attica  against 
Mardonius.  Indeed,  king  Kleombrotus,  who  commanded  the  force  at 
the  Isthmus,  was  so  terrified  by  an  obscuration  of  the  sun  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  sacrificing  to  ascertain  the  inclinations  of  the  gods  in  refer- 
ence to 'the  coming  war,  that  he  even  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  with 
the  main  force  to  Sparta,  where  he  soon  after  died2.  Besides  these  two 
reasons — indifference  and  unfavourable  omens — which  restrained  the 
Spartans  from  aiding  Attica,  there  was  also  a  third  :  they  were  engaged 
in  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  and  it  was  their  paramount 
object  (says  the  historian)3  to  fulfil  '  the  exigencies  of  the  god '. 

Meanwhile  Mardonius,  informed  of  the  unfavourable  reception  which 
his  proposals  had  received  at  Athens,  put  his  army  in  motion  forthwith 
from  Thessaly,  joined  by  all  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  and  by  fresh  troops 
from  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  As  he  marched  through  Bceotia,  the 
Thebans,  who  heartily  espoused  his  cause,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  farther  military  operations  against  the  united  force  of  his  enemies 

z  Herodot.,  viii.  143,  144  ;  Plutarch,  ArisUidis,  cession   (Leonidas  and   Kleombrotus)   may  have 

c.  10.     According  to  Plutarch,  it  was  Aristeides  been  one  reason  why  Spartan  policy  at  this  crisis 

who  proposed  and  prepared  the  reply  to  be  de-  proved  so  irresolute. 

livered,.     But  here  as  elsewhere,  the  loose,  exag-  3  Herodot.  ix.  7.   Nearly  a  century  after  this,  we 

gerating  style  of  Plutarch  contrasts  unfavourably  are  told  that  it  was  always  the  practice  for  the  Amy- 

with?  the  simplicityUand  directness  of  Herodotus.  klasan  hoplites  to  go  home  for  the  celebration  of  the 

2  This  eclipse   took  place  on  October   2. — Ed.  Hyakinthia,  on  whatever   expedition  they  might 

The  death|Of   two   Spartan   kings  in  rapid  sue-  happen  to  be  employed  (Xaioph.,Hetien.,iv.  5,  n). 
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— urging  him  to  try  the  efficacy  of  bribes,  presented  to  the  leading  men  in 
the  different  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  disuniting  them.  But  Mardonius, 
eager  to  repossess  himself  of  Attica,  heeded  not  their  advice.  About  ten 
months  after  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  he  entered  the  country  without  re- 
sistance, and  again  established  the  Persian  headquarters  in  Athens  (May 
or  June,  479  B.C.). 

Before  he  arrived  the  Athenians  had  again  removed  to  Salamis,  under 
feelings  of  bitter  disappointment  and  indignation.  They  had  in  vain 
awaited  the  fulfilment  of  the  Spartan  promise  that  a  Peloponnesian  army 
should  join  them  in  Boeotia  for  the  defence  of  their  frontier  ;  at  length, 
being  unable  to  make  head  against  the  enemy  alone,  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  transport  their  families  across  to  Salamis.  The  migration 
was  far  less  terrible  than  that  of  the  preceding  summer,  since  Mardonius 
had  no  fleet  to  harass  them.  But  it  was  more  gratuitous,  and  might  have 
been  obviated  had  the  Spartans  executed  their  covenant,  which  would 
have  brought  about  the  battle  of  Plataea  two  months  earlier  than  it 
actually  was  fought. 

Mardonius,  though  master  of  Athens,  was  so  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
Athenians,  that  he  at  first  abstained  from  damaging  either  the  city  or  the 
country,  and  despatched  a  second  envoy  to  Salamis  to  repeat  the  offers 
made  through  Alexander  of  Macedon.  He  thought  that  they  might  now 
be  listened  to,  since  he  could  offer  the  exemption  of  Attica  from  ravage, 
as  an  additional  temptation.  MurychidSs,  a  Hellespontine  Greek,  was 
sent  to  renew  these  propositions  to  the  Athenian  Council  at  Salamis  ; 
but  he  experienced  a  refusal,  not  less  resolute  than  what  had  been  returned 
to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  all  but  unanimous.  One  unfortunate 
senator,  Lykidas,  made  an  exception  to  this  unanimity,  venturing  to 
recommend  acceptance  of  the  propositions  of  Murychides.  So  furious 
was  the  wrath,  or  so  strong  the  suspicion  of  corruption,  which  his  single- 
voiced  negative  provoked,  that  senators  and  people  both  combined  to 
stone  him  to  death ;  while  the  Athenian  women  in  Salamis,  hearing  what 
had  passed,  went  of  their  own  accord  to  the  house  of  Lykidas,  and  stoned 
to  death  his  wife  and  children.  In  the  desperate  pitch  of  resolution  to 
which  the  Athenians  were  now  wound  up,  an  opponent  passed  for  a 
traitor  ;  unanimity,  even  though  extorted  by  terror,  was  essential  to  their 
feelings1. 

While  the  Athenians  thus  gave  renewed  proofs  of  their  stedfast  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  Hellas,  they  at  the  same  time  sent  envoys,  con- 
jointly with  Megara  and  Plataea,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Spartans  on 
their  backwardness  and  breach  of  faith,  and  to  invoke  them  even  thus  late 
to  come  forth  at  once  and  meet  Mardonius  in*  Attica,  not  omitting  to 
intimate,  that  if  they  were  thus  deserted,  it  would  become  imperatively 
necessary  for  them,  against  their  will,  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy. 
The  Spartan  ephors  postponed  giving  an  answer  to  these  envoys  for  ten 

1  Herodot.,  ix.  5.     I  dare  not  reject  this  story  Isokrates  {Or.  iv.,  Panegyric.,  s.  184,  c  42)  states 

about  Lykidas  (see  Lykurgus,  Cont.  Leokrat.,  c.  30,  that  the  Athenians  condemned  many  persons  to 

p.  222),  though  other  authors  recount  the  same  death  for  medism  (in  allusion,  doubtless,  to  The- 

mcident  as  having  happened  to  a  person  named  mistokles  as  one),  but  he  adds :  '  Even  now  they 

Kyrsilus,  during  the  preceding  year,  when   the  imprecate  curses  on  any  citizen  who  enters  into 

Athenians  quitted  Athens :   see  Demosthen.,  Dt~  amicable  negotiation  with  the    Persians ' — hf  W 

CoronCi,  p.  296,  c.  59  ;  and  Cicero,  De  Officii*,  iii.  11.  toIs  <rvAA<Jyon    m    koX   vvv  apis  iroiovirai,  tint 

That   two  such   acts   were   perpetrated    by    the  iniKupvKtvtTeu  II«p<mis  iw  ttoAitwi'.     This  must 

Athenians  is  noway  probable :  and  if  we  are  to  have  been  an  ancient  custom,  continued  after  it 

choose  between  the.two,  the  story  of  Herodotus  is  had  ceased  to  be  pertinent  or  appropriate, 
far  the  more  probable. 
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successive  days,  while  in  the  meantime  they  pressed  with  all  their  efforts 
the  completion  of  the  Isthmic^  fortifications.  And  after  having  thus 
amused  the  envoys  as  long  as  they  could,  they  would  have  dismissed 
them  at  last  with  a  negative  answer,  had  not  a  Tegean  named  Chileos, 
whom  they  much  esteemed  and  to  whom  they  communicated  the  appli- 
cation, reminded  them  that  no  fortifications  at  the  Isthmus  would  suffice 
for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus,  if  the  Athenians  became  allied  with 
Mardonius,  and  thus  laid  the  peninsula  open  by  sea. 

The  strong  opinion  of  this  respected  Tegean  proved  to  the  ephors  that 
their  selfish  policy  would  not  be  seconded  by  their  chief  Peloponnesian 
allies,  and  brought  to  their  attention  that  danger  by  sea  might  again  be 
renewed,  though  the  Persian  fleet  had  been  beaten  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  was  now  at  a  distance  from  Greece.  It  changed  their  resolution,  not 
less  completely  than  suddenly  ;  so  that  they  despatched  forthwith  in  the 
night  5,000  Spartan  citizens  to  the  Isthmus — each  man  with  seven  Helots 
attached  to  him.  And  when  the  Athenian  envoys,  ignorant  of  this  sudden 
change  of  policy,  came  on  the  next  day  to  give  peremptory  notice  that 
Athens  would  no  longer  endure  such  treacherous  betrayal,  but  would 
forthwith  take  measures  for  her  own  security  and  separate  pacification — 
the  ephors  affirmed  on  their  oath  that  the  troops  were  already  on  their 
march,  and  were  probably  by  this  time  out  of  the  Spartan  territory1. 
Considering  that  this  step  was  an  expiation,  imperfect,  tardy,  and  reluctant, 
for  foregoing  desertion  and  breach  of  promise — the  ephors  may  probably 
have  thought  that  the  mystery  of  the  night  rriarch,  and  the  sudden  com- 
munication of  it  as  an  actual  fact  to  the  envoys,  in  the  way  of  reply,  would 
impress  more  emphatically  the  minds  of  the  latter,  who  returned  with 
the  welcome  tidings  to  Salamis,  and  prepared  their  countrymen  for 
speedy  action.  Five  thousand  Spartan  citizens,  each  with  seven  light- 
armed  Helots  as  attendants,  were  thus  on  their  march  to  the  theatre  of 
war.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  Grecian  history,  we  never  hear  of 
any  number  of  Spartan  citizens  at  all  approaching  to  5,000  being  put  on 
foreign  service  at  the  same  time.  But  this  was  not  all :  5,000  Lacedae- 
monian Periceki,  each  with  one  light -armed  Helot  to  attend  him,  were 
also  despatched  to  the  Isthmus,  to  take  part  in  the  same  struggle.  Such 
unparalleled  efforts  afford  sufficient  measure  of  the  alarm  which,  though 
late  yet  real,  now  reigned  at  Sparta.  Other  Peloponnesian  cities  followed 
the  example,  and  a  large  army  was  thus  collected  under  the  Spartan 
Pausanias2. 

1  Probably  the  Helots  must  have  followed ;  one  other  Peloponnesian  states,  but  the  more  active 
hardly  sees  how  so  great  a  number  could  have  been        hostility  of  her  closer  neighbours. 

all  suddenly  collected,  and  marched  off  in  one  This  difficulty  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  explanation 

night,  no  preparations  having  been  made  before-  for  Sparta's  seemingly  faithless  policy  in  the  spring 

hand.  of  479.     It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  promise 

2  Besides'  the  secrecy  and  rapidity  with  which  they  gave  to  the  Athenians  in  the  winter  to  invade 
the  Spartan  army  was  concentrated,  it  is  worth  Bceotia  was  meant  in  earnest.  It  would,  in  fact, 
noting  the  route  it  took  to  the  Isthmus.  Instead  be  surprising  if  Spartan  troops  had  not  possessed 
of  using  the  more  direct  ways  through  Argos  or  enough  morale  to  face  Mardonius,  or  had  not  felt 
Eastern  Arcadia,  it  marched  through  up  the  eager  to  emulate  the  achievements  of  Athens  at 
Eurotas  valley  to  Orestheium  (not  far  from  the  Marathon.  So  far  as  blame  for  the  delay  in  taking 
later  site  of  Megalopolis).  These  two  facts  taken  the  offensive  can  be  apportioned  at  all,  it  should 
together  show  that  the  Spartans  at  this  time  had  rather  fall  upon  the  minor  Peloponnesian  states 
not  full  control  over  Central  Peloponnese.  Hero-  than  upon  Sparta.  Herodotus  has  no  doubt  been 
dotus  himself  (ix.  12)  plainly  hints  that  the  misled  by  the  cry  of  *  Spartan  perfidy  '  which  was 
Argives  would  have  interposed  their  forces  had  in  the  air  at  Athens  about  the  time  he  wrote  (c/. 
they  not  been  anticipated ;  while  on  the  central  Ar.,  Ach.,  307,  Lys.,  629  ;  Eurip.,  Androtn.,  445). 
route  the  city  of  Mantinea  served  as  a  centre  of  As  an  example  of  military  efficiency  this  feat  of 
disaffection  (cf.  ix.  77).  Sparta  therefore  had  not  sudden  mobilization  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in 
merely  to  overcome  the  apathy  of   Corinth  and  Greek  history. — Ed. 

15 
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It  appears  that  Mardonius  was  at  this  moment  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Argeians,  who,  though  professing  neutrality,  are  said  to  have 
promised  him  that  they  would  arrest  the  march  of  the  Spartans  beyond 
their  own  borders.  If  they  ever  made  such  a  promise,  the  suddenness  of 
the  march,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  the  force,  prevented  them  from  ful- 
filling it,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  so  intended  by  the  ephors,  under 
the  apprehension  that  resistance  might  possibly  be  offered  by  the  Argeians. 
At  any  rate,  the  latter  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  apprising 
Mardonius  instantly  of  the  fact,  through  their  swiftest  courier.  It  deter- 
mined that  general  to  evacuate  Attica,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Boeotia, 
a  country  in  every  way  more  favourable  to  him.  He  had  for  some  time 
refrained  from  committing  devastations  in  or  around  Athens,  hoping  that 
the  Athenians  might  be  induced  to  listen  to  his  propositions  ;  but  the  last 
days  of  his  stay  were  employed  in  burning  and  destroying  whatever  had- 
been  spared  by  the  host  of  Xerxes  during  the  preceding  summer.  After 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  surprise  a  body  of  1,000  Lacedaemonians  which  had 
been  detached  for  the  protection  of  Megara,  he  withdrew  all  his  army 
into  Boeotia,  not  taking  either  the  straight  road  to  Plataea  through  Eleu- 
therae,  or  to  Thebes  through  Phyle,  both  which  roads  were  mountainous 
and  inconvenient  for  cavalry,  but  marching  in  the  north-easterly  direction 
to  Dekeleia,  where  he  was  met  by  some  guides  from  the  adjoining  regions 
near  the  river  Asopus,  and  conducted  through  the  deme  of  Sphendaleis 
to  Tanagra.  He  thus  found  himself,  after  a  route  longer  but  easier,  in 
Boeotia  on  the  plain  of  the  Asopus  ;  along  which  river  he  next  day  marched 
westward  to  Skolus,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Thebes,  near  to  that  of 
Plataea1.  He  then  took  up  a  position  not  far  off,  in  the  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Asopus  :  his  left  wing  over  against  Erythrae,  his  centre  over 
against  Hysiae,  and  his  right  in  the  territory  of  Plataea  :  and  he  employed 
his  army  in  constructing  forthwith  a  fortified  camp  of  ten  furlongs  square, 
defended  by  wooden  walls  and  towers,  cut  from  trees  in  the  Theban 
territory. 

Mardonius  found  himself  thus  with  his  numerous  army,  in  a  plain  favour- 
able for  cavalry,  with  a  camp  more  or  less  defensible — the  fortified  city 
of  Thebes  in  his  rear — and  a  considerable  stock  of  provisions  as  well  as 
a  friendly  region  behind  him  from  whence  to  draw  more.  Few  among 
his  army,  however,  were  either  hearty  in  the  cause  or  confident  of  suc- 
cess2 :  even  the  native  Persians  had  been  disheartened  by  the  flight 
of  the  monarch  the  year  before,  and  were  full  of  melancholy  auguries. 

If  many  of  the  chiefs  were  not  merely  apathetic,  but  despondent,  in 
the  cause,  much  more  decided  would  be  the  same  absence  of  will  and  hope 
in  their  followers  and  the  subject  allies.  To  follow  the  monarch  in  his 
overwhelming  march  of  the  preceding  year  was  gratifying  in  many  ways 
to  the  native  Persians  :  but  every  man  was  sick  of  the  enterprise  as  now 
cut  down  under  Mardonius,  and  Artabazus,  the  second  in  command,  was 
not  merely  slack,  but  jealous  of  his  superior.  Under  such  circumstances 
we  shall  presently  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  whole  army  disappearing 
forthwith,  the  moment  Mardonius  is  slain. 

Among  the  Grecian  allies  of  Mardonius,  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians 
were  active  and  zealous,   most  of    the  remainder  lukewarm,   and  the 

1  For    the  topography   of  the  passes  between  ■  Hcrodot.,  ix.  16,  40,  45,  67 ;  Plutarch,  Arts- 

Attica  and  Boeotia,  see  Grundy,  op.  cit.,   pp.  446-        Uidls,  c  18. 
448.    For  the  site  of  Skolus,  see  note  to  p.  449.— Ed. 
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Phokians  even  of  doubtful  fidelity.  Their  contingent  of  1,000  hoplites 
had  been  tardy  in  joining  him,  having  only  come  up  since  he  retired  from 
Attica  into  Boeotia  :  and  some  of  the  Phokians  even  remained  behind 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parnassus,  prosecuting  manifest  hostilities 
against  the  Persians. 

Conformably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Thebans,  the  liberties  of  Greece 
were  now  to  be  disputed  in  Boeotia  :  and  not  only  had  the  position  of 
Mardonius  already  been  taken,  but  his  camp  also  fortified,  before  the 
united  Grecian  army  approached  Kithaeron  in  its  forward  march  from  the 
Isthmus.  After  the  full  force  of  the  Lacedaemonians  had  reached  the 
Isthmus,  they  had  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  Peloponnesian  and  other 
confederates.  The  hoplites  who  joined  them  were  as  follows  :  from  Tegea, 
1,500  ;  from  Corinth,  5,000,  besides  a  small  body  of  300  from  the  Cor- 
inthian colony  of  Potidaea  ;  from  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  600  ;  from 
Sikyon,  3,000  ;  from  Epidaurus,  800  ;  from  Trcezen,  1,000  ;  from  Lepreon, 
200  ;  from  Mykenae  and  Tiryns,  400  ;  from  Phlius,  1 ,000  ;  from  Hermione, 
300  ;  from  Eretria  and  Styra,  600  ;  from  Chalkis,  400  ;  from  Ambrakia, 
500  ;  from  Leukas  and  Anaktorium,  800  ;  from  Pale  in  Kephallenia, 
200  ;  from  ^Egina,  500.  On  marching  from  the  Isthmus  to  Megara,  they 
took  up  3,000  Megarian  hoplites  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  Eleusis 
in  their  forward  progress,  the  army  was  completed  by  the  junction  of 
8,000  Athenian  hoplites,  and  600  Plataean,  under  Aristeides,  who  passed 
over  from  Salamis1.  The  total  force  of  hoplites  or  heavy-armed  troops 
was  thus  38,700  men.  There  were  no  cavalry,  and  but  very  few  bowmen — 
but  if  we  add  those  who  are  called  light-armed  or  unarmed  generally, 
some  perhaps  with  javelins  or  swords,  but  none  with  any  defensive  armour 
— the  grand  total  was  not  less  than  110,000  men.  Of  these  light-armed 
or  unarmed,  there  were,  as  computed  by  Herodotus,  35,000  in  attendance 
on  the  5,000  Spartan  citizens,  and  34,500  in  attendance  on  the  other 
hoplites  ;  together  with  1,800  Thespians  who  were  properly  hoplites,  yet 
so^ badly  armed  as  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  ranks2. 

Such  was  the  number  of  Greeks  present  or  near  at  hand  in  the  combat 
against  the  Persians  at  Plataea,  which  took  place  some  little  time  after- 
wards. But  it  seemed  that  the  contingents  were  not  at  first  completely 
full,  and  that  new  additions  continued  to  arrive  until  a  few  days  before 
the  battle,  along  with  the  convoys  of  cattle  and  provisions  which  came 

1  Compare    this    list    of    Herodotus    with    the  on  the  lists  of  Herodotus  and  of   the  Delphian 

ennmeration  which  Pausanias  read  inscribed  on  dedication  (the  Thespians,  Eretrians,  Leukadians), 

the  statue  of  Zeus,  erected  at  Olympia  by  the  it  is  conceivable  that  he  substituted  states  which 

Greeks  who   took  part  in  the  battle  of  Plataea  he  knew  to  have  been  contained  in  other  cata- 

(Pausan.,  v.  23,  1).  logues. 

..^Pausanias  found  inscribed  nearly  all  the  names  The  bronze  column  of  three  intertwined  serpents, 

here  indicated  by  Herodotus,  except  the  Pales  of  which  was  put  up  at  Delphi  (ix.  81),  and  transferred 

Kephallenia  ;  and  he  found  in  addition  the  Eleians,  by  Constantine  to  his  new  capital,  is  still  visible 

Keans,  Kythnians,  Tenians,  Naxians,  and  Melians.  there.     Its  votive  inscription  contains  thirty-one 

The  five  last  names  are  islanders  in  the  /Egean  ;  names,  including   the  islanders  and   the  Eleians 

their  contingents  sent  to  Plataea  must  at  all  events  (whom   Pausanias  also   mentions),    but   not    the 

have  been  very  small,  and  it  is  surprising  to  hear  Mantineans   (c/.    Hicks   and   Hill,   Historical   In- 

that  they  sent  any — especially  when  we  recollect  scriptions,  No.  19). — Ed. 

that  there  was  a  Greek  fleet  at  this  moment  on  -  These  figures  may  be   taken  as  giving  pretty 

service,  to  which  it  would  be  natural  that  they  exactly  the  Greek  total.     Beloch  (Die  Bevolkerung 

should   join    themselves   in   preference    to   land-  ier  griech-romischen  Welt)  considers  many  of  the 

service.  figures  too  high,  because  the  armies  equipped  by 

jThese  islanders  may  have  been  included,  as  many  of  the  Greek  States  in  the  Peloponnesian 

they  were  on  the  common  thanks-offering  at  Delphi,  war  were  often  much  smaller.     But  it  is  likely 

as  having  in  a  general  way  '  helped  to  destroy  the  enough'  that  many  cities,  especially  in  the  Pelopon- 

barbarian '   (Thuk.,  i.  32).    But  it  is  clear   that  nese,  were  more  thickly  populated  in  480  than  in 

Pausanias  did  not  copy  the  Olympian  list  on  the  430.     In  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  Corinth  and 

spot,  but  wrote  it  down  from  memory.     Since  Megara,  it  is  practically  certain  that  such  a  decline 

he  forgets  to  mention   several  cities  that   stand  in  population  took  place. — Ed. 
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for  the  subsistence  of  the  army.  Pausanias  marched  first  from  the 
Isthmus  to  Eleusis,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Athenians  from  Salamis. 
At  Eleusis  as  well  as  at  the  Isthmus,  the  sacrifices  were  found  encouraging, 
and  the  united  army  then  advanced  across  the  ridge  of  Kithaeron,  so  as 
to  come  within  sight  of  the  Persians.  When  Pausanias  saw  them  occupy- 
ing the  line  of  the  Asopus  in  the  plain  beneath,  he  kept  his  own  army 
on  the  mountain  declivity  near  Erythrae,  without  choosing  to  adventure 
himself  in  the  level  ground1.  Mardonius,  finding  them  not  disposed  to 
seek  battle  in  the  plain,  despatched  his  numerous  and  excellent  cavalry 
under  Masistius,  the  most  distinguished  officer  in  his  army,  to  attack  them. 
For  the  most  part,  the  ground  was  so  uneven  as  to  check  their  approach  ; 
but  the  Megarian  contingent,  which  happened  to  be  more  exposed  than 
the  rest,  were  so  hard  pressed  that  they  were  forced  to  send  to  Pausanias 
for  aid.  They  appear  to  have  had  not  only  no  cavalry,  but  no  bowmen 
or  light-armed  troops  of  any  sort  with  missile  weapons  ;  while  the  !Per- 
sians,  excellent  archers  and  darters,  using  very  large  bows  and  trained  in 
such  accomplishments  from  their  earliest  childhood,  charged  in  successive 
squadrons  and  overwhelmed  the  Greeks  with  darts  and  arrows2.  So 
general  was  then  the  fear  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  that  Pausanias  could 
find  none  of  the  Greeks,  except  the  Athenians,  willing  to  volunteer  and 
go  to  the  rescue  of  the  Megarians.  A  body  of  Athenians,  however,  especi- 
ally 300  chosen  troops  under  Olympiodorus,  strengthened  with  some 
bowmen,  immediately  marched  to  the  spot  and  took  up  the  combat  with 
the  Persian  cavalry.  For  some  time  the  struggle  was  sharp  and  doubtful : 
at  length  the  general  Masistius — a  man  renowned  for  bravery,  lofty  in 
stature,  clad  in  conspicuous  armour — and  mounted  on  a  Nisaean  horse 
with  golden  trappings — charging  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  had  his  horse 
struck  by  an  arrow  in  the  side.  The  animal  immediately  reared  and 
threw  his  master  on  the  ground,  close  to  the  ranks  of  the  Athenians,  who, 
rushing  forward,  seized  the  horse,  and  overpowered  Masistius  before  he 
could  rise.  The  death  of  the  general  passed  unobserved  by  the  Persian 
cavalry,  but  as  soon  as  they  missed  him  and  became  aware  of  the  loss, 
they  charged  furiously  and  in  one  mass,  to  recover  the  dead  body.  At 
first  the  Athenians,  too  few  in  number  to  resist  the  onset,  were  compelled 
for  a  time  to  give  way,  abandoning  the  body  ;  but  reinforcements  pre- 
sently arriving  at  their  call,  the  Persians  were  driven  back  with  loss,  and 
it  finally  remained  in  their  possession. 

The  death  of  Masistius,  coupled  with  that  final  repulse  of  the  cavalry 
which  left  his  body  in  possession  of  the  Greeks,  produced  a  strong  effect 
on  both  armies,  encouraging  the  one  as  much  as  it  disheartened  the 
other. 

So  much  was  their  confidence  increased,  that  Pausanias  now  ventured 
to  quit  the  protection  of  the  mountain -ground,  inconvenient  from  its 
scanty  supply  of  water,  and  to  take  up  his  position  in  the  plain  beneath, 
interspersed  only  with  low  hillocks.  Marching  from  Erythrae  in  a  westerly 
direction  along  the  declivities  of  Kithaeron,  and  passing  by  Hysia?,  the 
Greeks  occupied  a  line  of  camp  in  the  Plataean  territory  along  the  Asopus 
and  on  ts  right  bank,  with  their  right  wing  near  to  the  fountain  called 
Gargaphia,  and  their  left  wing  near  to  the  chapel  of  the  Plataean  hero 

1  On  the  site  of  Erythrae,  and  the  first  position  *  About  the  missile  weapons  and  skill  of  the 

of  the  two  armies,  tee  Grundy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  Persians,  sec  Herodot.,  i.  136 ;  Xenophon,  Anabas., 
458-400.— Ed.  iii.  4.  17. 
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AndrokratSs 1.  In  this  position  they  were  marshalled  according  to 
nations,  or  separate  fractions  of  the  Greek  name — the  Lacedaemonians 
on  the  right  wing,  with  the  Tegeans  and  Corinthians  immediately  joining 
them — and  the  Athenians  on  the  left  wing  2. 

Mardonius,  apprised  of  this  change  of  position,,  marched  his  army  also 
a  little  further  to  the  westward,  and  posted  himself  opposite  to  the  Greeks, 
divided  from  them  by  the  river  Asopus.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Thebans, 
he  himself  with  his  Persians  and  Medes,  the  picked  men  of  his  army, 
took  post  on  the  left  wing,  immediately  opposite  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
on  the  Greek  right,  and  even  extending  so  far  as  to  cover  the  Tegean  ranks 
on  the  left  of  the  Lacedaemonians  :  Baktrians,  Indians,  Sakae,  with  other 
Asiatics  and  Egyptians,  filled  the  centre  ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
in  the  service  of  Persia,  the  right — over  against  the  hoplites  of  Athens. 
The  numbers  of  these  last-mentioned  Greeks  Herodotus  could  not  learn, 
though  he  estimates  them  conjecturally  at  50,000  :  nor  can  we  place  any 
confidence  in  the  total  of  300,000  which  he  gives  as  belonging  to  the 
other  troops  of  Mardonius,  though  probably  it  cannot  have  been  much 
less  3. 

There  arose  commencements  of  conspiracy,  perhaps  encouraged  by 
promises  or  bribes  from  the  enemy,  among  the  wealthier  Athenian  hop- 
lites, to  establish  an  oligarchy  at  Athens  under  Persian  supremacy,  like 
that  which  now  existed  at  Thebes — a  conspiracy  full  of  danger  at  such  a 
moment,  though  fortunately  repressed  *  by  Aristeides,  with  a  hand  at  once 
gentle  and  decisive. 

The  annoyance  inflicted  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Thebans,  was  incessant.  Their  constant  assaults,  and  missile  weapons 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Asopus,  prevented  the  Greeks  from  using  the 
river  for  supplies  of  water,  so  that  the  whole  army  was  forced  to  water 
at  the  fountain  Gargaphia,  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  position  near  the 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites.  Moreover,  the  Theban  leader  Timegenidas, 
remarking  the  convoys  which  arrived  over  the  passes  of  Kithaeron  in  the 
rear  of  the  Grecian  camp,  and  the  constant  reinforcements  of  hoplites 
which  accompanied  them,  prevailed  upon  Mardonius  to  employ  his 
cavalry  in  cutting  off  such  communication.  The  first  movement  of  this 
sort,  undertaken  by  night  against  the  pass  called  the  Oak  Heads,  was 
eminently  successful.  A  train  of  500  beasts  of  burden  with  supplies  was 
attacked  descending  into  the  plain  with  its  escort,  all  of  whom  were,  either 
slain  or  carried  prisoners  to  the  Persian  camp  ;  so  that  it  became  unsafe 
for  any  further  convoys  to  approach  the  Greeks.  Eight  days  had  already 
been  passed  in  inaction  before  Timegenidas  suggested,  or  Mardonius  exe- 
cuted this  manoeuvre  ;  which  it  is  fortunate  for  the  Greeks  that  he  did  not 
attempt  earlier,  and  which  afforded  clear  proof  how  much  might  be  hoped 
from  an  efficient  employment  of  his  cavalry,  without  the  ruinous  risk 
of  a  general  action.     Nevertheless,   after  waiting  two  days  longer,   his 

1  On  the  topography  of  Hysiae,  Gargaphia,  and        W.  J.  Woodhouse,  Journ.  of  Hell.   Stud.,   1898, 
the  Heroiim  of  Androkrates,  see  Grundy,  op.  cit.,        pp.  41,  42. — Ed. 

pp.  464-468.    The  same  author   (pp.   470,   471)  3  The  total    attributed  to    Mardonius'   force — 

suggests  that  Herodotus  is  mistaken  in  bringing  350,000 — is  distinctly  too  large,  for  (1)  the  country 

the  Greek  force  right  up  to  the  Asopus  (ix.  30)  ;  it  could  not  have  afforded  the  necessary  supplies  for 

was  perhaps  screened  by  the  low  ridge  that  runs  so  great  an  army  ;  (2)  it  is  very  unlikely  that  only 

alongside  that  river  to  the  east  of  the  Plataea-  40,000  men  out  of  300,000  should  have  escaped 

Thebes  road. — Ed.  after  the  battle  of  Platasa.     Perhaps  150,000  would 

2  The  story  about  the  quarrel  of  the  Athenians  be  a  more  suitable  figure. — Ed. 
and  the  Tegeans  about  the  honour  of  fighting  on  4  Plutarch,  Arhteidis,  c.  13. 
the  left  wing  (Herodot.,  ix.  26-29)  is  refuted  by 
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impatience  became  uncontrc  liable,  and  he  determined  on  a  general  battle 
forthwith.  In  vain  did  Aiiabazus  endeavour  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
step,  taking  the  same  view  as  the  Thebans,  that  in  a  pitched  battle  the 
united  Grecian  army  was  invincible,  and  that  the  only  successful  policy 
was  that  of  delay  and  corruption  to  disunite  them.  He  recommended 
standing  on  the  defensive,  by  means  of  Thebes,  well  fortified  and  amply 
provisioned,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  distributing  effective  bribes  among 
the  leading  men  throughout  the  various  Grecian  cities.  This  suggestion, 
which  Herodotus  considers  as  wise  and  likely  to  succeed,  was  repudiated 
by  Mardonius  as  cowardly  and  unworthy  of  the  recognised  superiority 
of  the  Persian  arms. 

The  attack  of  a  multitude  like  that  of  Mardonius  was  not  likely  under 
any  circumstances  to  be  made  so  rapidly  as  to  take  the  Greeks  by  sur- 
prise ;  but  the  latter  were  forewarned  of  it  by  a  secret  visit  from  Alexander, 
king  of  Macedon  ;  who,  riding  up  to  the  Athenian  advanced  posts  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  desired  to  speak  with  Aristeides  and  the  other  generals. 
Announcing  to  them  alone  his  name  and  proclaiming  his  sympathy  for 
the  Grecian  cause,  he  apprised  them  that  Mardonius,  though  eager  for 
battle  long  ago,  could  not  by  any  effort  obtain  favourable  sacrifices,  but 
was  nevertheless,  even  in  spite  of  this  obstacle,  determined  on  an  attack 
the  next  morning1. 

The  Persian  cavalry's  rapid  motions,  and  showers  of  arrows  and  javelins, 
annoyed  the  Greeks  more  than  ever.  The  latter  (as  has  been  before 
stated)  had  no  cavalry  whatever  ;  nor  do  their  light  troops,  though  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  appear  to  have  rendered  any  service,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Athenian  bowmen.  How  great  was  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
Persian  cavalry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  for  a  time  drove  away  the 
Lacedaemonians  from  the  fountain  of  Gargaphia,  so  as  to  choke  it  up  and 
render  it  unfit  for  use.  As  the  army  had  been  prevented  by  the  cavalry 
from  resorting  to  the  river  Asopus,  this  fountain  had  been  of  late  the  only 
watering-place,  and  without  it  the  position  which  they  then  occupied 
became  untenable — while  their  provisions  also  were  exhausted,  inasmuch 
as  the  convoys,  from  fear  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  could  not  descend  from 
Kithaeron  to  join  them2. 

In  this  dilemma  Pausanias  summoned  the  Grecian  chiefs  to  his  tent. 
After  an  anxious  debate,  the  resolution  was  taken,  in  case  Mardonius  should 
not  bring  on  a  general  action  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  change  their 
position  during  the  night,  when  there  would  be  no  interruption  from  the 
cavalry,  and  to  occupy  the  ground  called  the  Island,  distant  about  ten 
furlongs  in  a  direction  nearly  west,  and  seemingly  north  of  the  town  of 
Plataea,  which  was  itself  about  twenty  furlongs  distant.  This  island, 
improperly  so  denominated,  included  the  ground  comprised  between  two 

1  Alexander  also  stated  that  supplies  were  position  the  Greeks  secretly  endeavoured  to  extend 
running  low,  so  that  the  Persians  must  either  their  line  to  the  left,  with  a  view  to  crossing  the 
make  a  successful  attack  or  retreat  (Herodot.,  Asopus,  and  taking  the  Persians  in  the  flank 
ix.  4$).— Ed.  (cf.  Grundy,  op.  cit.,  p.  473).     Their  plan  was  no 

2  Herodotus  (ix.  46,  47),  after  the  episode  of  doubt  to  wheel  right  round  with  the  original  left 
Alexander,  recounts  a  story  that  the  Spartans,  wing  for  their  pivot,  so  that  in  the  new  position  the 
afraid  to  meet  the  native  Persians  when  Mardonius  Spartans  would  have  been  on  the  left  wing,  and 
should  attack,  begged  to  change  places  with  the  the  Athenians  on  the  right,  this  being  the 
Athenians,  but  upon  the  enemy  detecting  the  move  manoeuvre  which  was  misinterpreted  by  Herodotus, 
and  making  a  similar  change  in  his  line,  returned  misled  by  Attic  tradition  (cf.  Woodhouse,  loc.  cit.. 
to  their  original  position.  pp.  44-48).     It  is  clear  that  the  Persians  detected 

This  account  cannot  be  accepted  as  it  stands.  this  move,  and  prepared  to  baffle  it  by  a  similar 
Hut  the  truth  which  underlies  it  is  of  an,  impor-  change  in  their  position  ;  hence  the  Greek  plan, 
tant   character.     After  advancing  to  their  second        perhaps,  was  never  put  into  execution—  Ed. 
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branches  of  the  river  Oerofi1;  both  of  these  flow  from  Kithaeron,  and  after 
flowing  for  a  certain  time  in  channels  about  three  furlongs  apart,  form  a 
junction  and  run  in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards  one  of  the  recesses 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth — quite  distinct  from  the  Asopus,  which,  though 
also  rising  near  at  hand  in  the  lowest  declivities  under  Kithaeron,  takes 
an  easterly  direction  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  opposite  Euboea. 
When  encamped  in  this  so-called  Island,  the  army  would  be  secure  of 
water  from  the  stream  in  their  rear  ;  nor  would  they,  as  now,  expose  an 
extended  breadth  of  front  to  a  numerous  hostile  cavalry  separated  from 
them  only  by  the  Asopus.  It  was  farther  resolved,  that  so  soon  as  the 
army  should  once  be  in  occupation  of  the  Island,  half  of  the  troops  should 
forthwith  march  onward  to  disengage  the  convoys  blocked  up  on  Kithaeron 
and  conduct  them  to  the  camp.  Such  was  the  plan  settled  in  council 
among  the  different  Grecian  chiefs  ;  the  march  was  to  be  commenced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  night-watch,  when  the  enemy's  cavalry  would 
have  completely  withdrawn. 

In  spite  of  what  Mardonius  is  said  to  have  determined,  he  passed  the 
whole  day  without  any  general  attack.  But  his  cavalry,  probably  elated 
by  the  recent  demonstration  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  on  that  day 
more  daring  and  indefatigable  than  ever,  and  inflicted  much  loss  as  well 
as  severe  suffering  ;  insomuch  that  the  centre  of  the  Greek  force  (Cor- 
inthians, Megarians,  etc.,  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  on 
the  right,  and  the  Athenians  on  the  left),  when  the  hour  arrived  for  re- 
tiring to  the  Island,  commenced  their  march  indeed,  but  forgot  or  dis- 
regarded the  preconcerted  plan  and  the  orders  of  Pausanias  in  their  im- 
patience to  obtain  a  complete  shelter  against  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry. 
Instead  of  proceeding  to  the  Island,  they  marched  a  distance  of  twenty 
furlongs  directly  to  the  town  of  Plataea,  and  took  up  a  position  in  front  of 
the  Heraeum  or  temple  of  H£r&2,  where  they  were  protected  partly  by  the 
buildings,  partly  by  the  comparatively  high  ground  on  which  the  town 
with  its  temple  stood.  Between  the  position  which  the  Greeks  were  about 
to  leave  and  that  which  they  had  resolved  to  occupy  (i.e.,  between  the 
course  of  the  Asopus  and  that  of  the  Oero&),  there  was  a  range  of  low  hills. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  starting  from  the  right  wing,  had  to  march  directly 
over  these  hills,  while  the  Athenians,  from  the  left,  were  to  turn  them  and 
get  into  the  plain  on  the  other  side.  Pausanias,  apprised  that  the  divisions 
of  the  centre  had  commenced  their  night-march,  and  concluding  of  course 
that  they  would  proceed  to  the  Island  according  to  orders,  allowed  a 
certain  interval  of  time  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  and  then  directed 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  should  also  begin  their  movement 
towards  that  same  position.  But  here  he  found  himself  embarrassed  by 
an  unexpected  obstacle.  The  movement  was  retrograde,  receding  from 
the  enemy,  and  not  consistent  with  the  military  honour  of  a  Spartan  : 
nevertheless,  most  of  the  taxiarchs  or  leaders  of  companies  obeyed  without 
murmuring,  but  Amompharetus,  lochage  or  captain  of  that  band  which 
Herodotus  calls  the  lochus  of  Pitana8,  obstinately  refused.     Not  having 

1  On  the  position  of  the  island,  see   Grundy,  8  There  is  on  this  point  a  difference  between 

«*  cit    do  a8o-a87—  Ed  Thukydides  and  Herodotus:   the  former  affirms 

i  Th'is  temple  Mood  some  distance  outside  the  gjttoMjer  was  any  Spartan  lochus  so  called 

town    to   the   north,    towards   the   apex   of    the  We  have'no  means  of  reconciling  the  difference, 

triangular  plateau  of  which  Plataea  in  480  occupied  nor  ^  we  \>e  certain  that  Thukydides  is  right  in 

the  southern  base  (see  the  American   Journal  of  his  negative  comprehending  all  past  time— o?  ovfi" 

Archaology,  1891,  pp.  390-405). — Ed.  iyevero  manor*. 
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been  present  at  the  meeting  in  which  the  resolution  had  been  taken, 
he  now  heard  it  for  the  first  time  with  astonishment  and  disdain, 
declaring  '  that  he  for  one  would  never  so  far  disgrace  Sparta  as  to  run 
away  from  the  foreigner '.  Pausanias,  with  the  second  in  command, 
Euryanax,  exhausted  every  effort  to  overcome  his  reluctance.  But 
they  could  by  no  means  induce  him  to  retreat:  nor  did  they  dare  to 
move  without  him,  leaving  his  entire  lochus  exposed  alone  to  the 
enemy1. 

Amidst  the  darkness  of  night,  and  in  this  scene  of  indecision  and  dispute, 
an  Athenian  messenger  on  horesback  reached  Pausanias,  instructed  to 
ascertain  what  was  passing,  and  to  ask  for  the  last  directions.  The 
Athenian  herald  found  the  Lacedaemonians  still  stationary  in  their  posi- 
tion, and  the  generals  in  hot  dispute  with  Amompharetus,  which  was 
prolonged  until  the  morning  began  to  dawn  ;  when  Pausanias,  afraid  to 
remain  longer,  gave  the  signal  for  retreat — calculating  that  the  refractory 
captain,  when  he  saw  his  lochus  really  left  alone,  would  probably  make 
up  his  mind  to  follow.  Having  marched  about  ten  furlongs,  across  the 
hilly  ground  which  divided  him  from  the  Island,  he  commanded  a  halt, 
either  to  await  Amompharetus  if  he  chose  to  follow,  or  to  be  near  enough 
to  render  aid  and  save  him,  if  he  were  rash  enough  to  stand  his  ground 
single-handed.  Happily  the  latter,  seeing  that  his  general  had  really 
departed,  overcame  his  scruples,  and  followed  him :  overtaking  and 
joining  the  main  body  in  its  first  halt  near  the  river  Moloeis  and 
the  temple  of  Eleusinian  DemStSr2.  The  Athenians,  commencing  their 
movement  at  the  same  time  with  Pausanias,  got  round  the  hills  to 
the  plain  on  the  other  side  and  proceeded  on  their  march  towards  the 
Island. 

When  the  day  broke,  the  Persian  cavalry  were  astonished  to  find  the 
Grecian  position  deserted.  They  immediately  set  themselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  Spartans,  whose  march  lay  along  the  higher  and  more  con- 
spicuous ground,  and  whose  progress  had,  moreover,  been  retarded  by  the 
long  delay  of  Amompharetus  :  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  marching 
without  halt,  and  being  already  behind  the  hills,  were  not  open  to  view. 
Mardonius  immediately  directed  his  whole  army  to  pursue  and  attack 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  The  Persians  crossed  the  Asdpus,  and  ran 
after  the  Greeks  at  their  best  speed,  pell-mell,  without  any  thought  of 
order  of  preparations  for  overcoming  resistance  :  the  army  already  rang 
with  shouts  of  victory,  in  full  confidence  of  swallowing  up  the  fugitives  as 
soon  as  they  were  overtaken. 

The  Asiatic  allies  all  followed  the  example  of  this  disorderly  rush 
forward3  :  but  the  Thebans  and  the  other  Grecian  allies  on  the 
right  wing  of  Mardonius  appear  to  have  maintained  somewhat  better 
order. 

1  With   regard    to   the  Greek  retreat,   it   may  vanced  position  in  order  to  mask  the  somewhat 

be  doubted  whether  the  centre  was  prompted  by  dangerous  movement  of  the  Spartans,  and  prevent 

motives  of  cowardice  to  retire  too  far  ;  they  might  the  Persian  cavalry  pouncing  upon  them  before 

easily  have  lost  their  way  in  the  hilly  country  at  they    had    reached    the    high    ground    close    to 

night-time.  Kithaaron  (Woodhouse,  op.  cit.,  pp.  51-54). — Ed. 

As  to  the  Spartan  line  of  march,  it  was  probably  a  On    the    topography,    see    Grundy,    op.    cit., 

intended  to  take  them  at  first  away  to  the  right,  pp.  494-408. — Ed. 

in  ord<T  to  set  free  the  Dryoskephabe  pass  (Grundy,  *  Herodot.,  ix.  59. 

pp.  490-492).  Herodotus  dwells  especially  on  the  reckless  and 

Herodotus'  account  of  Amompharetus'  stubborn-  disorderly  manner  in  which  the  Persians  advanced  : 

ness  may  have  been  a  regimental  tradition  supplied  Plutarch,  on  the  contrary,  says  of  Mardonius — *xwf 

to  him  by  his  informant  Archias  of  Pitane  (iii.  55).  vvvrtray  ft.  4  v  i\v    rr)i>    Svvafiiv    intfytptro    rots 

It  is  suggested  that  he  was  really  left  in  an  ad-  Aaicc&ainoviou,  etc.  (Plutarch,  Aristeid.,  c.  17), 
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Pausanias  had  not  been  able  to  retreat  farther  than  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Demetrion  or  temple  of  Eleusinian  Demdter,  where  he  had.  halted 
to  take  up  Amompharetus.  Overtaken  first  by  the  Persian  horse  and 
next  by  Mardonius  with  the  main  body,  he  sent  a  horseman  forthwith  to 
apprise  the  Athenians,  and  to  entreat  their  aid.  The  Athenians  were 
prompt  in  complying  with  his  request :  but  they  speedily  found  them- 
selves engaged  in  conflict  against  the  Thebian  allies  of  the  enemy,  and 
therefore  unable  to  reach  him.  Accordingly  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Tegeates  had  to  encounter  the  Persians  single-handed  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  other  Greeks.  The  Persians,  on  arriving  within  bowshot 
of  their  enemies,  planted  in  the  ground  the  spiked  extremities  of  their 
gerrha  (or  long  wicker  shields),  forming  a  continuous  breastwork,  from 
behind  which  they  poured  upon  the  Greeks  a  shower  of  arrows1  :  their 
bows  were  of  the  largest  size,  and  drawn  with  no  less  power  than  skill. 
In  spite  of  the  wounds  and  distress  thus  inflicted,  Pausanias  persisted  in 
the  indispensable  duty  of  offering  the  battle-sacrifice,  and  the  victims  were 
for  some  time  unfavourable,  so  that  he  did  not  venture  to  give  orders 
for  advance  and  close  combat.  Many  were  here  wounded  or  slain  in  the 
ranks,  among  them  the  brave  Kallikrat&s,  the  handsomest  and  strongest 
man  in  the  army  :  until  Pausanias,  wearied  out  with  his  compulsory  and 
painful  delay,  at  length  raised  his  eyes  to  the  conspicuous  Heraeum  of  the 
Plataeans,  and  invoked  the  merciful  intervention  of  H£r£  to  remove  that 
obstacle  which  confined  him  to  the  spot.  Hardly  had  he  pronounced  the 
words,  when  the  victims  changed  and  became  favourable2  :  but  the 
Tegeans,  while  he  was  yet  praying,  anticipated  the  effect  and  hastened 
forward  against  the  enemy,  foUowed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  as  soon  as 
Pausanias  gave  the  word.  The  wicker  breastwork  before  the  Persians 
was  soon  overthrown  by  the  Grecian  charge.  Nevertheless  the  Persians, 
though  thus  deprived  of  their  tutelary  hedge  and  having  no  defensive 
armour,  maintained  the  fight  with  individual  courage,  the  more  remark- 
able because  it  was  totally  unassisted  by  discipline  or  trained  collective 
movement,  against  the  drilled  array,  the  regulated  step,  the  well-defended 
persons,  and  the  long  spears,  of  the  Greeks3.  They  threw  themselves 
upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  seizing  hold  of  their  spears,  and  breaking  them  : 
many  of  them  devoted  themselves  in  small  parties  of  ten  to  force  by  their 
bodies  a  way  into  the  lines,  and  to  get  to  individual  close  combat  with 

1  About  the  Persian  bow,  see  Xenoph.,  Anabas.,  ovojtAoi  8e  eovres,  ieal  7rp6s,  avcmtrrrjuoves  ^crav, 
iii.,  4,  17.  KaX  ovk  ofioioi  toici  evavriouri  aofyi-qv  .  .  .  n\ti<TTOV 

2  For  incidents  illustrating  the  hardships  which  yap  <r<peas  e&fA&ro  ^  ecr9ri<t  ep%*os  iov<ra.  6ir\u>v, 
a  Grecian  army  endured  from  its  reluctance  to  wpb$  yap  on-Aira?  eocres  yvp.viJTes  aytUva  eirotewro. 
move  without  favourable  sacrifices,  see  Xeno-  Compare  the  striking  conversation  between  Xerxes 
phon,  Anabasis,  vi.  4,  10-25  ;  Hellenic.,  iii.,  2,  17.  and  Demaratus  (Herodot.,  vii.  104). 

[Pausanias'    delay    in    announcing    favourable  The   description    given    by    Herodotus    of    the 

omens  has  been  interpreted  as  due  to  military  gallant  rush  made  by  these  badly-armed  Persians, 

genius  rather  than  to  superstition.     By  holding  upon  the  presented  line  of  spears  in  the  Lacedae- 

in  his  troops  for  a  while  he  allowed  for  the  Persian  monian    ranks,    may    Be    compared    with    Livy 

attack  to  become  more  ragged  than  ever,  and  so  (xxxii.  17),  a  description  of  the  Romans  attacking 

enabled  his  men  to  join  the  conflict  on  more  than  the  Macedonian  phalanx — and  with  the  battle  of 

equal  terms.    Thus  the  defeat  which  the  Spartan  Sempach  (June,  1386),  in  which  1,400  half-armed 

corps  seemed  bound  to  incur,  when  it  was  caught  Swiss    overcame    a    large    body    of    fully-armed 

in  the  plain  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  was  turned  Austrians,  with  an  impenetrable  front  of  projecting 

into  a  decisive  victory  (1)  by  the  excessive  eagerness  spears  ;  which  for  some  time  they  were  unable  to 

of  the  Persian  pursuers  to  come  to  close  quarters  ;  break  in  upon,  until  at  length  one  of  their  warriors, 

(2)  by    the   inspiration  of  Pausanias,  which  con-  Arnold   von   Winkelried,   grasped   an   armful   of 

trived  that  the   effects  of    this  too  great  hurry  spears,    and    precipitated    himself    upon    them, 

should  assert    themselves    to    the   full   (Grundy,  making  a  way  for  his  countrymen  over  his  dead 

op.  cit.,  p.  501). — Ed.]  body.  '  See  Vogelin,  Geschichte  der  Schweizeriscken 

3  Herodot.,  ix.  62,  63.  His  words  about  the  Eidgenossenschaft,  ch.  vi.,  p.  240,  or  indeed  any 
courage  of  the  Persians"  are  remarkable  :  A.»j,u.*Tt  history  of  Switzerland,  for  a  description  of  this 
p.4v  vw  Ka\  pw/*TJ   °v<  eWoves  f)<ray  ot  Uepo-at,  memorable  incident. 
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the  short  spear  and  the  dagger1.  Mardonius  himself,  conspicuous  upon 
a  white  horse,  was  among  the  foremost  warriors,  and  the  thousand  select 
troops  who  formed  his  bodyguard  distinguished  themselves  beyond  all 
the  rest.  At  length  he  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  a  distinguished  Spartan 
named  Aeimnestus  ;  his  thousand  guards  mostly  perished  around  him, 
and  the  courage  of  the  remaining  Persians,  already  worn  out  by  the 
superior  troops  against  which  they  had  been  long  contending,  was  at  last 
thoroughly  broken  by  the  death  of  their  general.  They  turned  their  backs 
and  fled,  not  resting  until  they  got  into  the  wooden  fortified  camp,  con- 
structed by  Mardonius  behind  the  Asopus.  The  Asiatic  allies  also,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  Persians  defeated,  took  to  flight  without  striking  a  blow. 

The  Athenians  on  the  left,  meanwhile,  had  been  engaged  in  a  serious 
conflict  with  the  Boeotians,  especially  the  Theban  leaders  with  the  hoplites 
immediately  around  them,  who  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  were  at 
length  driven  back,  after  the  loss  of  300  of  their  best  troops.  The  Theban 
cavalry,  however,  still  maintained  a  good  front,  protecting  the  retreat  of 
the  infantry  and  checking  the  Athenian  pursuit,  so  that  the  fugitives 
were  enabled  to  reach  Thebes  in  safety — a  better  refuge  than  the  Persian 
fortified  camp.  With  the  exception  of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians,  none 
of  the  other  medizing  Greeks  rendered  any  real  service.  Instead  of  sus- 
taining or  reinforcing  the  Thebans,  they  never  once  advanced  to  the 
charge,  but  merely  followed  in  the  first  movement  of  flight.  So  that 
in  point  of  fact  the  only  troops  in  this  numerous  Perso-Grecian  army  who 
really  fought,  were,  the  native  Persians  and  Sakae  on  the  left,  and  the 
Boeotians  on  the  right ;  the  former  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  latter 
against  the  Athenians. 

Nor  did  even  all  the  native  Persians  take  part  in  the  combat.  A  body 
of  40,000  men  under  Artabazus,  of  whom  some  must  doubtless  have  been 
native  Persians,  left  the  field  without  fighting  and  without  loss.  That 
general,  seemingly  the  ablest  man  in  the  Persian  army,  had  been  from 
the  first  disgusted  with  the  nomination  of  Mardonius  as  commander-in- 
chief,  and  had  farther  incurred  his  displeasure  by  deprecating  any  general 
action.  Apprised  that  Mardonius  was  hastening  forward  to  attack  the 
retreating  Greeks,  he  marshalled  his  division  and  led  them  out  towards 
the  scene  of  action,  though  despairing  of  success  and  perhaps  not  very 
anxious  that  his  own  prophecies  should  be  proved  false.  And  such  had 
been  the  headlong  impetuosity  of  Mardonius  in  his  first  forward  movement 
— so  complete  his  confidence  of  overwhelming  the  Greeks  when  he  dis- 
covered their  retreat — that  he  took  no  pains  to  ensure  the  concerted  action 
of  his  whole  army.  Accordingly  before  Artabazus  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  action,  he  saw  the  Persian  troops,  who  had  been  engaged  under  the 
commander-in-chief,  already  defeated  and  in  flight.  Without  making 
the  least  attempt  either  to  save  them  or  to  retrieve  the  battle,  he  imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  his  own  division  to  retreat ;  not  repairing,  however, 
either  to  the  fortified  camp  or  to  Thebes,  but  abandoning  at  once  the 
whole  campaign,  and  taking  the  direct  road  through  Phokis  to  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  and  the  Hellespont. 

1  For  the  arms  of  the  Persians,  see  Herodot.,  leaders  on  horseback  had  strong  defensive  armour, 

vii.  61.  as  we  may  see  by  the  case  of  Masistius  above 

Herodotus   state*   in    another   place    that    the  narrated :  by  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Kunaxa. 

"  ites  the    habit    had    become    more   widely    diffused 

the  (Xenopb.,  Anabas.,  i.    8,  6),  for  the   cavalry  at 

Persian  least. 


Persian  troops  adopted  the  Egyptian  breastplat 
(«*iprj*a?) :  probably  this  may  have  been  after  tl 
battle  of  Platapa.     Even  at  this  battle,  the  Persii 
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As  the  native  Persians,  the  Sakae,  and  the  Boeotians,  were  the  only  real 
combatants  on  the  one  side,  so  also  were  the  Lacedaemonians,  Tegeans, 
and  Athenians,  on  the  other.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  ,that  the 
central  troops  of  the  Grecian  army  had  gone  during  the  night  to  the  town 
of  Plataea  instead  of  to  the  Island.  They  were  thus  completely  severed 
from  Pausanias,  and  the  first  thing  which  they  heard  about  the  battle 
was  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  gaining  the  victory.  .Elate  with  this 
news,  and  anxious  to  come  in  for  some  share  of  the  honour,  they  rushed 
to  the  scene  of  action,  without  any  heed  of  military  order,  the  Cor- 
inthians taking  the  direct  track  across  the  hills,  while  the  Megarians, 
Phliasians  and  others,  marched  by  the  longer  route  along  the  plain,  so 
as  to  turn  the  hills,  and  arrive  at  the  Athenian  position.  The  Theban 
horse  under  Asopodorus,  employed  in  checking  the  pursuit  of  the  vic- 
torious Athenian  hoplites,  seeing  these  fresh  troops  coming  up  in  thorough 
disorder,  charged  them  vigorously,  and  drove  them  back,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  high  ground,  with  the  loss  of  600  men.  But  this  partial  success 
had  no  effect  in  mitigating  the  general  defeat. 

Following  up  their  pursuit,  the  Lacedaemonians  proceeded  to  attack 
the  wooden  redoubt  wherein  the  Persians  had  taken  refuge.  But  though 
they  were  here  aided  by  all  or  most  of  the  central  Grecian  divisions,  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle,  they  were  yet  so  ignorant  of  the  mode 
of  assailing  walls,  that  they  made  no  progress,  and  were  completely 
baffled,  until  the  Athenians  arrived  to  their  assistance.  The  redoubt 
was  then  stormed,  not  without  a  gallant  and  prolonged  resistance  on  the 
part  of  its  defenders.  The  Tegeans,  being  the  first  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  plundered  the  rich  tent  of  Mardonius,  whose  manger  for  his 
horses,  made  of  brass,  remained  long  afterwards  exhibited  in  their  temple 
of  Athene  Alea  —  while  his  silver-footed  throne  and  scimitar1  were  pre- 
served in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  along  with  the  breastplate  of  Masistius. 
Once  within  the  wall,  effective  resistance  ceased,  and  the  Greeks  slaughtered 
without  mercy  as  well  as  without  limit ;  so  that  if  we  are  to  credit  Hero- 
dotus, there  survived  only  3,000  men  out  of  the  300,000  which  had  com- 
posed the  army  of  Mardonius — save  and  except  the  40,000  men  who 
accompanied  Artabazus  in  his  retreat2. 

Respecting  these  numbers,  the  historian  had  probably  little  to  give 
except  some  vague  reports,  without  any  pretence  of  computation  :  about 
the  Grecian  loss  his  statement  deserves  more  attention,  when  he  tells  us 
that  there  perished  ninety-one  Spartans,  sixteen  Tegeans,  and  fifty-two 
Athenians.  Herein,  however,  is  not  included  the  loss  of  the  Megarians 
when  attacked  by  the  Theban  cavalry,  nor  is  the  number  of  slain  Lace- 
daemonians, not  Spartans,  specified  :  while  even  the  other  numbers  actually 
stated  are  decidedly  smaller  than  the  probable  truth,  considering  the 
multitude  of  Persian  arrows  and  the  unshielded  right  side  of  the  Grecian 
hoplite.  On  the  whole,  the  affirmation  of  Plutarch,  that  not  less  than 
1,360  Greeks  were  slain  in  the  action,  appears  probable  :  all  doubtless 
hoplites — for  little  account  was  then  made  of  the  light-armed,  nor  indeed 

1  Herodot.,  ix.  70  ;  Demosthenes,  Cont.  Timo-  Persians  at  Plataea— very  justly.     Dr.  Blomfield  is 

krat.,  p.  741,  c.  33.     Pausanias  (i.  27,  2)  doubts  surprised  at  this  compliment ;  but  it  is  to  be  recol- 

whether  this  was  really  the  scimitar  of  Mardonius,  lected  that  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  tragedy  had 

contending  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  never  been  employed  in  setting  forth  the  glory  of  Athens 

have  permitted  the  Athenians  to  take  it.  at  Salamis,  and  he  might  well   afford  to  give  the 

-  Herodot.,   ix.    70  :    compare   ZEschyl.,"  Pers.,  Peloponnesians  the  credit  which  they  deserved  at 

805-824.    The    latter    singles*1  out    '  thel  Dorian  Plataea.     Pindar  distributes  the  honour    between 

spear  '  as  the  great  weapon  of  ^destruction  to  the  Sparta  and  Athens  in  like  manner  [Pyth.,  i.  76). 
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are  we  told  that  they  took  any  active  part  in  the  battle.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  numerical  loss  of  the  Persians,  this  defeat  proved  the  total 
ruin  of  their  army  :  but  we  may  fairly  presume  that  many  were  spared 
and  sold  into  slavery,  while  many  of  the  fugitives  probably  found  means 
to  join  the  retreating  division  of  Artabazus.  That  general  made  a  rapid 
march  across  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  keeping  strict*  silence  about  the 
recent  battle,  and  pretending  to  be  sent  on  a  special  enterprise  by  Mar- 
donius,  whom  he  reported  to  be  himself  approaching.  If  Herodotus  is 
correct  (though  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  change  of  sentiment 
in  Thessaly  and  the  other  medizing  Grecian  States  was  so  rapid  as  he 
implies),  Artabazus  succeeded  in  traversing  these  countries  before  the 
news  of  the  battle  became  generally  known,  and  then  retreated  by  the 
straightest  and  shortest  route  through  the  interior  of  Thrace  to  Byzantium, 
from  whence  he  passed  into  Asia.  The  interior  tribes,  unconquered  and 
predatory,  harassed  his  retreat  considerably  ;  but  we  shall  find  long 
afterwards  Persian  garrisons  in  possession  of  many  principal  places  on 
the  Thracian  coast.  Artabazus  subsequently  rose  higher  than  ever  in 
Ihc  estimation  of  Xerx£s. 

Ten  days  did  the  Greeks  employ  after  their  victory,  first  in  burying  the 
slain,  next  in  collecting  and  apportioning  the  booty.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
the  Athenians,  the  Tegeans,  the  Megarians  and  the  Phliasians  each  buried 
their  dead  apart,  erecting  a  separate  tomb  in  commemoration.  The  Lace- 
daemonians, indeed,  distributed  their  dead  into  three  fractions,  in  three 
several  burial-places  :  one  for  the  so-called  Eirenes,  among  whom  were 
included  the  most  distinguished  men  slain  in  the  recent  battle,  such  as 
Amompharetus,  the  refractory  captain — a  second  for  the  other  Spartans 
— and  a  third  for  the  Helots1.  Besides  these  sepulchral  monuments 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plataea  by  those  cities  whose  citizens  had 
really  fought  and  fallen,  there  were  several  similar  monuments  to  be  seen 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  raised  by  other  cities  which  falsely  pretended  to 
the  same  honour,  with  the  connivance  and  aid  of  the  Plataeans2.  The 
body  of  Mardonius  was  discovered  among  the  slain,  and  treated  with 
respect  by  Pausanias,  who  is  even  said  to  have  indignantly  repudiated 
advice  offered  to  him  by  an  JEgmetan,  that  he  should  retaliate  upon  it 
the  ignominious  treatment  inflicted  by  Xerxes  upon  the  dead  Leonidas3. 

1  Herodot.,  ix.  84.  Herodotus,  indeed,  assigns  abhorrent  to  Grecian  feeling,  is  put  by  the  historian 
this  second  burial-place  only  to  the  other  Spartans,  into  the  mouth  of  the  /Eginetan  Lampdn.  In  my 
apart  from  the  Select.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  preceding  note  I  have  alluded  to  another  statement 
Lacedaemonians  not  Spartans,  cither  in  the  battle  made  by  Herodotus,  not  very  creditable  to  the 
or  in  reference  to  burial,  though  he  had  informed  us  iEginetans  ;  there  is,  moreover,  a  third  (ix.  80),  in 
that  5,000  of  them  were  included  in  the  army.  which  he  represents  them  as  having  cheated  the 

[Herodotus'  division  into  Eirenes  (or  youths,  like  Helots  in  their  purchases  of  the  booty.  We  may 
the  Attic  Ephebi),  Spartiates,  and  Helots  seems  presume  him  to  have  heard  all  these  anecdotes  at 
unsatisfactory,  for  (1)  Amompharetus  could  hardly  Plataea  :  at  the  time  when  he  probably  visited  that 
be  a  young  man  of  about  twenty  ;  (2)  the  Laconian        place,  not  long  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 

Perioeki  are  quite  left  out  of  account.     A  more  inhabitants   were    united    in    the    most    intimate 

likely  distribution  would  be  (a)  Spartiates,  includ-  manner  with  Athens,  and  doubtless  sympathized 

ing  the  Eirenes,  (b)   Perimki,  (c)  Helots  (cf.  Stein,  in  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians  against  vEgina.     It 

Herodotus,  ad  loc.)  —Ed.]  does  not  from  hence  follow  that  the  stories  are  all 

-  Herodot.,  ix.  85.  untrue.     I  disbelieve  the  advice  said  to  have  been 

fit  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  /Eginetans  sus-  given  by  Lampdn  to  crucify  the  body  of  Mardonius. 
tained  absolutely  no  loss,  though  no  doubt  their  (The  story  in  ix.  80  is  full  of  absurdities,  and  the 

dead  nowhere  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  therefore  remark,  '  And  that's  the  way  the  iEginetans  first 

could  not  be  gathered  into  a  common  national  came  by  their  great  riches '.reveals  its  true  character 

tomb.     Under  these  circumstances  we  may  suppose  as  a  malicious  witticism,  which,  no  doubt,  had  its 

the  memorial  was  not  erected  in  order  to  origin  among  the  trade  rivals  of /Egin a. 
deceive,  but  in  accordance  with  an  ordinary  Greek  It  is  worth  remembering  that  at  the  time  when 

custom  of  erecting  cenotaphs  when  the  remains  of  Herodotus   wrote  his   later    books   (early   in    the 

the  fallen  could  no»  be  recovered.— Ed.]  I  \  topoaneaUn  war)  public  opinion  at  Athens  was 

3  Herodot.,    ix.    78,    79.     This   suggestion,    so  vehemently  hostile  to  /Egin ».—  Ed.] 
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On  the  morrow  the  body  was  stolen  away  and  buried ;  by  whom  was  never 
certainly  known,  for  there  were  many  different  pretenders  who  obtained 
reward  on  this  plea  from  Artayntes,  the  son  of  Mardonius.  The  funereal 
monument  was  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Pausanias1. 

The  spoil  was  rich  and  multifarious — gold  and  silver  in  Darics  as  well 
as  in  implements  and  ornaments,  carpets,  splendid  arms  and  clothing, 
horses,  camels,  etc.,  even  the  magnificent  tent  of  Xerxes,  left  on  his 
retreat  with  Mardonius,  was  included.  By  order  of  the  general  Pausanias, 
the  Helots  collected  all  the  valuable  articles  into  one  spot  for  division. 
After  reserving  a  tithe  for  the  Delphian  Apollo,  together  with  ample 
offerings  for  the  Olympic  Zeus  and  the  Isthmian  Poseidon,  as  well  as  for 
Pausanias  as  general — the  remaining  booty  was  distributed  among  the 
different  contingents  of  the  army  in  proportion  to  their  respective  num- 
bers 2.  Large  as  the  booty  collected  was,  there  yet  remained  many  valu- 
able treasures  buried  in  the  ground,  which  the  Plataean  inhabitants 
afterwards  discovered  and  appropriated. 

The  real  victors  in  the  battle  of  Plataea  were  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians  and  Tegeans.  The  Corinthians  and  others,  forming  part  of 
the  army  opposed  to  Mardonius,  did  not  reach  the  field  until  the  battle 
was  ended,  though  they  doubtless  aided  both  in  the  assault  of  the  fortified 
camp  and  in  the  subsequent  operations  against  Thebes ,  and  were  uni- 
versally recognised,  in  inscriptions  and  panegyrics,  among  the  champions 
who  had  contributed  to  the  liberation  of  Greece3.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  taking  of  the  Persian  camp  that  the  contingents  of  Elis  and  Mantineia, 
who  may  perhaps  have  been  among  the  convoys  prevented  by  the  Persian 
cavalry  from  descending  the  passes  of  Kithaeron,  first  reached  the  scene 
of  action.  Mortified  at  having  missed  their  share  in  the  glorious  exploit, 
the  new-comers  were  at  first  eager  to  set  off  in  pursuit  of  Artabazus : 
but  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  forbade  them,  and  they  returned 
home  without  any  other  consolation  than  that  of  banishing  their  generals 
for  not  having  led  them  forth  more  promptly. 

There  yet  remained  the  most  efficient  ally  of  Mardonius — the  city  of 
Thebes  ;  which  Pausanias  summoned  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  battle, 
requiring  that  the  medizing  leaders  should  be  delivered  up,  especially 
Timegenidas  and  Attaginus.  On  receiving  a  refusal,  he  began  to  batter 
their  walls,  and  to  adopt  the  still  more  effective  measure  of  laying  waste 
their  territory,  giving  notice  that  the  work  of  destruction  would  be  con- 
tinued until  these  chiefs  were  given  up.  After  twenty  days  of  endurance, 
the  chiefs  at  length  proposed,  if  it  should  prove  that  Pausanias  peremp- 

1  Herodot.,  ix.  84  ;  Pausanias,  ix.  2,  2.  in  a  great  measure  by  accident ;  jthe  rest  were  little 

2  Diodorus  (xi.  33)  states  this  proportional  dis-  more  than  a  mile  off,  and  until  within  a  few  hours 
tribution.  Herodotus  only  says  :  eAa/Sop  eVaa-rot  had  been  occupying  part  of  the  same  continuous 
ritv  <i£toi  ^ow  (ix.  81).  line  of  position  ;  moreover,  if  the  battle  had  lasted 
1  3  Plutarch  animadverts  severely  (De  Malign.  a  little  longer,  they  would  have  come  up  in  time 
Herodot.,  p.  873  ;  compare  Plut.,  Aristeid.,  c.  19)  to  render  actual  help.  They  would  naturally  be 
upon  Herodotus,  because  he  states  that  none  of  the  considered,  therefore,  as  entitled  to  partake  in  the 
Greeks  had  any  share  in   the  battle  of  Plataea  glory  of  the  entire  result. 

except  the  Lacedaemonians,  Tegeans,  and  Athe-  When,  however,  in  after-times  a  stranger  visited 

nians :  the  pseudo-Lysias  repeats  the  same  state-  Plataea,    and   saw    Lacedaemonian,    Tegean,    and 

ment  (Oratio  Funebr.,  c.  9).     If  this  were  the  fact  Athenian  tombs,  but  no  Corinthian  nor  iEginetan, 

(Plutarch  asks)  how  comes  it  that  the  inscriptions  etc.,  he  would  naturally  inquire  how  it  happened 

and   poems  of   the  ^time  recognise  the  exploit  as  that  none  of  these  latter  had  fallen  in  the  battle, 

performed  by  the  whole  Grecian  army,  Corinthians  and  would  then  be  informed  that  they  were  not 

and  others  included  ?     But  these  inscriptions  do  really  present  at  it.     Hence  the  motive  for  these 

not  really  contradict  what  is  affirmed  by  Herodo-  cities  to  erect  empty  sepulchral  monuments  on  the 

tus.    The  actual  battle  was  fought  only  by  a  part  spot,  as  Herodotus  informs  us  that  they  afterwards 

of  the  collective  Grecian  army  ;  Tout  this  happened  did  or  caused  to  be  done  by  individual  Plataeans. 
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torily  required  their  persons  and  refused  to  accept  a  sum   of   money  in 
commutation,  to  surrender  themselves  voluntarily  as  the  price  of  libera- 
tion   for   their  country.      A   negociation   was   accordingly   entered  into 
with   Pausanias,   and  the  persons  demanded  were  surrendered  to  him, 
excepting  Attaginus,  who  found  means  to  escape  at  the  last  moment. 
His  sons,  whom  he  left  behind,  were  delivered  up  as  substitutes,  but 
Pausanias  refused  to  touch  them,  with  the  just  remark,  which  in  those 
times  was  even  generous1,  that  they  were  nowise  implicated  in  the  medism 
of  their  father.     Timegenidas  and  the  remaining  prisoners  were  carried 
off  to  Corinth  and  immediately  put  to  death,  without  the  smallest  dis- 
cussion or  form  of  trial :  Pausanias  was  apprehensive  that  if  any  delay 
or  consultation  were  granted,  their  wealth  and  that  of  their  friends  would 
effectually    purchase    voices    for    their    acquittal — indeed,    the    prisoners 
themselves  had  been  induced  to  give  themselves  up  partly  in  that  ex- 
pectation.    It  is  remarkable  that  Pausanias  himself  only  a  few  years 
afterwards,  when  attainted  of  treason,  returned  and  surrendered  himself 
at  Sparta  under  similar  hopes  of  being  able  to  buy  himself  off  by  money2. 
In  this  hope,  indeed,  he  found  himself  deceived,  as  Timegenidas  had  been 
deceived  before  :  but  the  fact  is  not  the  less  to  be  noted  as  indicating  the 
general  impression  that  the  leading  men  in  a  Grecian  city  were  usually 
open  to  bribes  in  judicial  matters,  and  that  individuals  superior  to  this 
temptation  were  rare  exceptions.       I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  upon 
this  recognised  untrustworthiness  of  the  leading  Greeks  when  I  come  to 
explain  the  extremely  popular  cast  of  the  Athenian  judicature. 

Whether  there  was  any  positive  vote  taken  among  the  Greeks  respecting 
the  prize  of  valour  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  may  well  be  doubted  :  and  the 
silence  of  Herodotus  goes  far  to  negative  an  important  statement  of 
Plutarch,  that  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  an  open  rupture,  each  thinking  themselves  entitled  to  the  prize 
— that  Aristeides  appeased  the  Athenians,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to 
submit  to  the  general  decision  of  the  allies — and  that  Megarian  and 
Corinthian  leaders  contrived  to  elude  the  dangerous  rock  by  bestowing 
the  prize  on  the  Plataeans,  to  which  proposition  both  Aristeides  and 
Pausanias  acceded3.  But  it  seems  that  the  general  opinion  recognised 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Pausanias  as  bravest  among  the  brave,  seeing 
that  they  had  overcome  the  best  troops  of  the  enemy  and  slain  the 
general. 

But  though  we  cannot  believe  the  statement  of  Plutarch  that  the 
Plataeans  received  by  general  vote  the  prize  of  valour,  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  largely  honoured  and  recompensed,  as  -the  proprietors  of  that 
ground  on  which  the  liberation  of  Greece  had  been  achieved.  The  market- 
place and  centre  of  their  town  was  selected  as  the  scene  for  the  solemn 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  offered  up  by  Pausanias  after  the  battle,  to 
Zeus  Eleutherius,  in  the  name  and  presence  of  all  the  assembled  allies. 
The  local  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Plataean  territory,  who  had  been  invoked 

>  See,  a  little  above  in  this  chapter,  the  treat-  Tissaphernes  to  betray  the  interests  both  of  their 

noent  of  the  wife  and  children  of  the  Athenian  seamen  and  of  their  country  :  also  c.  49  of  the  same 

senator  Lykidas  (Herodot.,  ix.  5).     Compare  also  book  about  the  Lacedaemonian  general  Astyochus. 

Herodot.,  iii..i  16;  ix.  120.  The  bribes  received  by  the  Spartan  king*  Leoty- 

*  Thukyd.,     i.     X31  :     *ai    nurrtvuv    xo^aai.  chides  and   Pleistoanax   are  recorded   (Herodot. 

&M\v<rtii>  rtff  6iapo\rjt».     Compare  Thukyd.,  viii.  vi.  72  ;  Thukyd.,  ii.  21). 

45,  where  he  states  that  the  trierarchs  and  generals  *  Plutarch,     Aristeutis,    c     20  ;     De    Herodot. 

of  the  Lacedamooiafl  and  allied  fleet  (all  except  Malign,,  p.  873. 
Hermokrates  of  Syracuse)  received  bribes  from 
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in  prayer  before  the  battle,  ancLwho  had  granted  their  soil  as  a  propitious 
field  for  the  Greek  arms,  were  made  partakers  of  the  ceremony,  and  wit- 
nesses as  well  as  guarantees  of  the  engagements  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied1. The  Plataeans,  now  re-entering  their  city,  which  the  Persian 
invasion  had  compelled  them  to  desert,  were  invested  with  the  honourable 
duty  of  celebrating  the  periodical  sacrifice  in  commemoration  of  this  great 
victory,  as  well  as  of  rendering  care  and  religious  service  at  the  tombs  of 
the  fallen  warriors.  As  an  aid  to  enable  them  to  discharge  this  obligation, 
which  probably  might  have  pressed  hard  upon  them  at  a  time  when  their 
city  was  half-ruined  and  their  fields  unsown,  they  received  out  of  the 
prize-money  the  large  allotment  of  eighty  talents,  which  was  partly 
employed  in  building  and  adorning  a  handsome  temple  of  Athene — the 
symbol  probably  of  renewed  connection  with  Athens.  They  undertook 
to  render  religious  honours  every  year  to  the  tombs  of  the  warriors,  and 
to  celebrate  in  every  fifth  year  the  grand  public  solemnity  of  the  Eleu- 
theria  with  gymnastic  matches  analogous  to  the  other  great  festival 
games  of  Greece2.  In  consideration  of  the  discharge  of  these  duties, 
together  with  the  sanctity  of  the  ground,  Pausanias  and  the  whole  body 
of  allies  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  guarantee  the  autonomy  of  Plataea, 
and  the  inviolability  of  her  territory.  This  was  an  emancipation  of  the 
town  from  the  bond  of  the  Boeotian  federation,  and  from  the  enforcing 
supremacy  of  Thebes  as  its  chief. 

But  the  engagement  of  the  allies  appears  to  have  had  other  objects 
also,  larger  than  that  of  protecting  Plataea,  or  establishing  commemor- 
ative ceremonies.  The  defensive  league  against  the  Persians  was  again 
sworn  to  by  all  of  them,  and  rendered  permanent.  An  aggregate  force  of 
10,000  hoplites,  1,000  cavalry,  and  100  triremes,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  was  agreed  to  and  promised,  the  contingent  of  each  ally 
being  specified.  Moreover,  the  town  of  Plataea  was  fixed  on  as  the  annual 
place  of  meeting,  where  deputies  from  all  of  them  were  annually  to  as- 
semble3. 

This  resolution  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  on  the  proposition  of 
Aristeides,  whose  motives  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  Though  the  Persian 
army  had  sustained  a  signal  defeat,  no  one  knew  how  soon  it  might  re- 
assemble, or  be  reinforced.  Indeed,  even  later,  after  the  battle  of  My  kale 
had  become  known,  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Persians  was  still  regarded  as 
not  improbable4  ;  nor  did  anyone  then  anticipate  that  extraordinary 
fortune  and  activity  whereby  the  Athenians  afterwards  organized  an 
alliance  such  as  to  throw  Persia  on  the  defensive.  Moreover,  the 
northern  half  of  Greece  was  still  medizing,  either  in  reality  or  in 
appearance,  and  new  efforts  on  the  part  of  XerxSs  might  probably 
keep  up  his  ascendency  in  those  parts.  Now  assuming  the  war  to  be 
renewed,  Aristeides  and  the  Athenians  had  the  strongest  interest  in  pro- 

1  Thukyd.,  ii.  71,  72.     So  the  Roman  Emperor  ments  about  the  resolutions  passed  after  the  battle 

Vitellius,  on  visiting  the  field  of  Bedriacum,  where  of  Plataea  must  be  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of 

his  troops  had  recently  been  victorious,  '  instaura-  suspicion.    The  technical  language  which  he  uses 

bat  sacrum  Diis  loci '  (Tacitus,  Histor.,  ii.  70).  (Zypa\J/ep  'ApiareiS^  i/^idyxa,  etc.)  is  clearly  in- 

*  Thukyd.,  ii.  71  ;  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  19-21  ;  appropriate  to  the  occasion.     If  the  proposal  to 

Strabo,  ix.,  p.  412  ;  Pausanias,  ix.  2,  4.  establish  a  '  Hellenic  federal  corps  '  was  made  at 

The  Eleutheria  were  celebrated  on  the  fourth  jof  all,«it.is  probable. that  it  was  put  forward  informally 

the  Attic  month  Boedromion,  which  was  the  day  and  carried  by  acclamation,  without  having  any 

on  which  the  battle  itself  was  fought ;  while  the  binding    force    (cf.   Holm,    Greek    History,  Engl, 

annual  decoration  of  the  tombs,  and  ceremonies  in  transl.,    p.    76,   n.    10)  ;     it    is  certain   that    no 

honour  of  the  deceased,  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  further  mention  of  it  occurs    in    our    historical 

of  the  Attic  month  Mawnakterion.  record.— Ed.] 

3  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  21.    [Plutarch's  state-  *  Thukyd^  i.  90. 
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viding  a  line  of  defence  which  should  cover  Attica  as  well  as  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  in  preventing  the  Peloponnesians  from  confining  themselves 
to  their  Isthmus,  as  they  had  done  before.  To  take  advantage  for  this 
purpose  of  the  new-born  reverence  and  gratitude  which  now  bound  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  Plataea,  was  an  idea  eminently  suitable  to  the  moment ; 
though  the  unforeseen  subsequent  start  of  Athens,  combined  with  other 
events,  prevented  both  the  extensive  alliance  and  the  inviolability  of 
Plataea,  projected  by  AristeidSs,  from  taking  effect1. 

On  the  same  day  that  Pausanias  and  the  Grecian  land  army  conquered 
at  Platasa,  the  naval  armament  under  Leotychides  and  Xanthippus  was 
engaged  in  operations  hardly  less  important  at  Mykale  on  the  Asiatic 
coast.  The  Grecian  commanders  of  the  fleet  (which  numbered  no 
triremes),  having  advanced  as  far  as  Delos,  were  afraid  to  proceed  farther 
eastward,  or  to  undertake  any  offensive  operations  against  the  Persians 
at  Samos,  for  the  rescue  of  Ionia — although  Ionian  envoys,  especially 
from  Chios  and  Samos,  had  urgently  solicited  aid  both  at  Sparta  and  at 
Delos.  Three  Samians,  one  of  them  named  Hegesistratus,  came  to  assure 
Leotychides  that  their  countrymen  were  ready  to  revolt  from  the  despot 
Theomestor,  whom  the  Persians  had  installed  there,  so  soon  as  the  Greek 
fleet  should  appear  off  the  island.  Leotychides'  reluctance  gradually 
gave  way  before  the  persevering  earnestness  of  the  orator.  Engagements 
were  ultimately  exchanged,  and  while  the  other  two  envoys  were  sent 
forward  to  prepare  matters  in  the  island,  Hegesistratus  remained  to  con- 
duct the  fleet. 

When  they  reached  the  Heraeum  near  Kalami  in  Samos2,  and. had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  a  naval  engagement,  they  discovered  that  the 
enemy's  fleet  had  already  been  withdrawn  from  the  island  to  the  neigh- 
bouring continent.  For  the  Persian  commanders  had  been  so  disheartened 
with  the  defeat  of  Salamis  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  fight  again  at 
sea.  We  do  not  know  the  numbers  of  their  fleet,  but  perhaps  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  it  may  have  consisted  of  Ionic  Greeks,  whose  fidelity 
was  now  very  doubtful.  Having  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  sea-fight,  they 
permitted  their  Phenician  squadron  to  depart,  and  sailed  with  their  re. 
maining  fleet  to  the  promontory  of  Mykale  near  Miletus3.  Here  they  were 
under  the  protection  of  a  land-force  of  60,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  Tigranes  —  the  main  reliance  of  Xerxes  for  the  defence  of  Ionia.     The 

1  It  is  to  this  general  and  solemn  meeting,  held  genuine  ;  but  perhaps  the  vow  of  tithing  those  who 
at  Plataea  after  the  victory,  that  we  might  probably  had  voluntarily  joined  Xerxes,  which  Herodotus 
refer  another  vow  noticed  by  the  historians  and  refers  to  an  earlier  period,  when  success  was  doubt- 
orators  of  the  subsequent  century,  if  that  vow  ful,  may  now  have  been  renewed  in  the  moment  of 
were  not  of  suspicious  authenticity.  The  Greeks,  victory  :  see  Diodor.,  ix.  29  ;  Lykurgus,  Cont. 
while  promising  faithful  attachment,  and  con-  Leokrat.,  c.  lyPP-  *93  ;  Polybius,  ix.  33  ;  Isokrates, 
tinued  peaceful  dealing  among  themselves,  and  Or.,  iv. ;  Panegyr.,  c.  41,  p.  74 ;  Theopompus, 
engaging  at  the  same  time  to  amerce  in  a  tithe  of  Fragm.,  167,  ed.  Didot ;  Suidas,  v.,  btKarevuv, 
their  property  all  who  had  medized — are  said  to  Cicero,  De  Rcpublica,  iii.  9,  and  the  beginning  of 
have  vowed  that  they  would  not  repair  or  rebuild  the  chapter  last  but  one  preceding  of  this  History, 
the  temples  which  the  Persian  invader  had  burnt ;  2  Herodot.,  ix.  96. 

but  would  leave  them  in  their  half-ruined  condition  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Heraeum  here 

as  a   monument  of   his  sacrilege.     Some  of   the  indicated  is  the  celebrated  temple  which  stood  near 

injured  temples  near  Athens  were  seen  in  their  half-  the  city  of  Samos  (iii.  80)  :  the  words  of  Herodotus 

burnt  state  even  by  the  traveller  Pausanias  (x.  35,  rather  seem  to  indicate  that    another  temple  of 

2),   in   bis  time.     Perikles  subsequently   tried   to  Here,  in  some  other  part  of  the  island,  is  intended, 

convoke  a  Pan-Hellenic  assembly  at  Athens,  for  *  The  eastern  promontory  (Cape  Poseidion)  of 

the  purpose  of  deliberating  what  should  be  done  Samos  was  separated  only  by  seven  stadia  from 

with  these  temples  (Plutarch,  PeriMis,  c.  17).     Yet  Mykale  (Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  637),  near  to  the  place 

Theopompus  pronounced  this  alleged  oath  to  be  a  where  Glauke  was  situated  (Thukyd.,  viii.  79) — 

fabrication,  though  both  the  orator  Lykurgus  and  modern  observers  make  the  distance  rather  more 

Diodor u*  profess  to  report  it  verbatim.     We  may  than  a  mile  (Poppo,  ProUgg.  ad  Thucyd.,  vol.  ii., 

safely  assert  that  the  oath,  as  they  give  it,  is  not  p.  465). 
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ships  were  dragged  ashore,  and  a  rampart  of  stones  and  stakes  was  erected 
to  protect  them,  while  the  defending  army  lined  the  shore,  and  seemed 
amply  sufficient  to  repel  attack  from  seaward. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Greek  fleet  arrived.  Disappointed  of  their 
intention  of  fighting,  by  the  flight  of  the  enemy  from  Samos,  they  had  at 
first  proposed  either  to  return  home,  or  to  turn  aside  to  the  Hellespont : 
but  they  were  at  last  persuaded  by  the  Ionian  envoys  to  pursue  the  enemy's 
fleet  and  again  offer  battle  at  MykalS.  On  reaching  that  point,  they  dis- 
covered that  the  Persians  had  abandoned  the  sea,  intending  to  fight  only 
on  land.  So  much  had  the  Greeks  now  become  emboldened,  that  they 
ventured  to  disembark  and  attack  the  united  land-force  and  sea-force 
before  them.  But  since  much  of  their  chance  of  success  depended  on  the 
desertion  of  the  Ionians,  the  first  proceeding  of  LeotychidSs  was,  to  copy 
the  previous  manoeuvre  of  Themistokles,  when  retreating  from  Arte- 
misium,  at  the  watering-places  of  Eubcea.  Sailing  along  close  to  the 
coast,  he  addressed,  through  a  herald  of  loud  vdice,  earnest  appeals  to 
the  Ionians  among  the  enemy  to  revolt,  calculating,  even  if  they  did  not 
listen  to  him,  that  he  should  at  least  render  them  mistrusted  by  the 
Persians.  He  then  disembarked  his  troops,  and  marshalled  them  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  Persian  camp  on  land,  while  the  Persian  generals, 
surprised  by  this  daring  manifestation,  and  suspecting,  either  from  his 
manoeuvre,  or  from  previous  evidences,  that  the  Ionians  were  in  secret 
collusion  with  him,  ordered  the  Samian  contingent  to  be  disarmed,  and  the 
Milesians  to  retire  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying 
the  various  mountain  roads  up  to  the  summit  of  Mykale4 — with  which  the 
latter  were  familiar  as  a  part  of  their  own  territory. 

Serving  as  these  Greeks  in  the  fleet  were,  at  a  distance  from  their  own 
homes,  and  having  left  a  powerful  army  of  Persians  and  Greeks  under 
Mardonius  in  Bceotia,  they  were  of  course  full  of  anxiety  lest  his  arms 
might  prove  victorious  and  extinguish  the  freedom  of  their  country.  It 
was  under  these  feelings  of  solicitude  for  their  absent  brethren  that  they 
disembarked,  and  were  made  ready  for  attack  by  the  afternoon.  But  it 
was  the  afternoon  of  an  ever-memorable  day — the  fourth  of  the  month 
Boedromion  (about  September),  479  B.C.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
the  victory  of  Plataea  in  Boeotia  had  been  gained  by  Pausanias  that  very 
morning;  At  the  moment  when  the  Greeks  were  advancing  to  the  charge, 
a  divine  PhSmS  or  message  flew  into  the  camp.  Whilst  a  herald's  staff 
was  seen  floated  to  the  shore  by  the  western  wave,  the  symbol  of  electric 
transmission  across  the  JEgean — the  revelation,  sudden,  simultaneous, 
irresistible,  struck  at  once  upon  the  minds  of  all,  as  if  the  multitude  had 
one  common  soul  and  sense,  acquainting  them  that  on  that  very  morning 
their  countrymen  in  Boeotia  had  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Mar- 
donius. At  once  the  previous  anxiety  was  dissipated,  and  the  whole 
army,  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  charged  with  redoubled  energy.  Such 
is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  and  doubtless  universally  accepted 
in  his  time,  when  the  combatants  of  Mykald  were  alive  to  tell  their  own 
story.     Diodorus  and  other  later  writers1,  who  wrote  when  the  impressions 

1  Diodor.,  xi.  35  ;  Polyaen.,  i.  33.    Justin  (ii.  14)  spondencc  does  not  seem  very  probable,  and  the 

is  astonished  in  relating  *  tan  tarn  famae   veloci-  probability  of  the  story  is  diminished  by  the  fact 

tatem'.  that  a  similar  coincidence  is  recorded  between  the 

[rhere  is  no  evidence  to  contradict  Herodotus'  day  of  Himera  and  Salamis  (Herodot,  vii.  166)  or 

statement  that  the  battles  were  fought  on  the  Thermopylae  (Diod.,  xi.  24). 

same  day.     But  on  general  grounds  such  a  corre-  It  is  obvious  that  the  decisive  battle  of  the 

16 
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of  the  time  had  vanished,  and  when  divine  interventions  were  less  easily  and 
literally  admitted,  treat  the  whole  proceeding  as  if  it  were  a  report  designedly 
circulated  by  the  generals,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  their  army. 

The  Lacedaemonians  on  the  right  wing,  and  the  portion  of  the  army 
near  them,  had  a  difficult  path  before  them,  over  hilly  ground  and  ravine, 
while  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Sikyonians  and  Troezenians,  and  the 
left  half  of  the  army,  marching  only  along  the  beach,  came  much  sooner 
into  conflict  with  the  enemy.     The  Persians,  as  at  Plataea,  employed  their 
gerrha,  or  wicker  bucklers  planted  by  spikes  in  the  ground,  as  a  breast- 
work, from  behind  which  they  discharged  their  arrows ;  and  they  made 
a  strenuous  resistance  to  prevent  this  defence  from  being  overthrown. 
Ultimately,  the  Greeks  succeeded  in  demolishing  it  and  driving  the  enemy 
into  the  interior  of  the  fortification,  where  they  in  vain  tried  to  maintain 
themselves  against  the  ardour  of  their  pursuers,  who  forced  their  way 
into  it  almost  along  with  the  defenders.     Even  when  this  last  rampart 
was  carried,  and  when  the  Persian  allies  had  fled,  the  native  Persians  still 
continued    to    prolong    the    struggle    with    undiminished    bravery.     Un- 
practised in  line  and  drill,  and  acting  only  in  small  knots,  with  disad- 
vantages of  armour  such  as  had  been  felt  severely  at  Plataea,  they  still 
maintained  an  unequal  conflict  with  the  Greek  hoplites  ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  half  of  the  army  arrived  to  join  in  the 
attack,  that  the  defence  was  abandoned  as  hopeless.     The  revolt  of  the 
Ionians  in  the  camp  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  ruinous  defeat.     First, 
the   disarmed   Samians — next,   other   Ionians   and   iEolians — lastly,   the 
Milesians  who  had  been  posted  to  guard  the  passes  in  the  rear — not  only 
deserted,  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  attack.     The  Milesians  especially, 
to  whom  the  Persians  had  trusted  for  guidance  up  to  the  summits  of 
Mykale,  led  them  by  wrong  roads,  threw  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
pursuers,   and  at  last  set  upon  them  with  their  own  hands.     A  large 
number  of  the  native  Persians,  together  with  both  the  generals  of  the 
land-force,  Tigranes  and  Mardontes,  perished  in  this  disastrous  battle : 
the  two  Persian  admirals,  ArtayntSs  and  Ithamitres,   escaped,  but  the 
army  was  irretrievably  dispersed,  while  all  the  ships  which  had  been 
dragged  up  on  the  shore  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants,  and  were 
burnt.     But  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  was  by  no  means  bloodless.   Among 
the  left  wing,  upon  which  the  brunt  of  the  action  had  fallen,  a  consider- 
able number  of  men  were  slain,  especially  Sikyonians,  with  their  com- 
mander Perilaus.     The  honours  of  the  battle  were  awarded,  first  to  the 
Athenians,   next  to  the    Corinthians,   Sikyonians,   and    Troezenians,  the 
Lacedaemonians    having    done    comparatively    little.     Hermolykus    the 
Athenian,  a  celebrated  pankratiast,  was  the  warrior  most  distinguished  for 
individual  feats  of  arms. 

The  dispersed  Persian  army,  so  much  of  it  at  least  as  had  at  first  found 
protection  on  the  heights  of  MykalS,  was  withdrawn  from  the  coast  forth- 
with to  Sardis  under  the  command  of  Artayntes.  Xerxes  had  no  fresh 
army  ready  to  send  down  to  the  coast ;  so  that  the  Greek  cities,  even  on 
the  continent,  were  for  the  time  practically  liberated  from  Persian  supre- 
macy, while  the  insular  Greeks  were  in  a  position  of  still  greater  safety. 

Plata*.™  campaign  cannot  have  been  (ought  out  related  to  one  of  the  earlier  incidents  of  the  opera* 
and  reported  across  the  ^gaean  before  the  conflict  tions  in  Boeotia,  such  as  the  death  of  Masistius 
at  Mykald  bCgM.     Possibly  the  report  they  heard        (c(.  Grundy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  526,  527). — Ed.] 
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The  commanders  of  the  victorious  Grecian  fleet,  having  full  confidence 
in  their  power  of  defending  the  islands,  willingly  admitted  the  Chians, 
Samians,  Lesbians,  and  the  other  islanders  hitherto  subjects  of  Persia, 
to  the  protection  and  reciprocal  engagements  of  their  alliance.  We  may 
presume  that  the  despots  Strattis  and  Theomestor  were  expelled  from 
Chios  and  Samos.  But  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  hesitated  in 
guaranteeing  the  same  secure  autonomy  to  the  continental  cities,  which 
could  not  be  upheld  against  the  great  inland  power  without  efforts  in- 
cessant as  well  as  exhausting.  Nevertheless,  not  enduring  to  abandon 
these  continental  Ionians  to  the  mercy  of  Xerxds,  they  made  the  offer 
to  transplant  them  into  European  Greece,  and  to  make  room  for  them 
by  expelling  the  tnedizing  Greeks  from  their  sea-port  towns.  But  this 
proposition  was  at  once  repudiated  by  the  Athenians,  who  would  not 
permit  that  colonies  originally  planted  by  themselves  should  be  aban- 
doned, thus  impairing  the  metropolitan  dignity  of  Athens1.  The  Lace- 
daemonians readily  acquiesced  in  this  objection,  and  were  glad,  in  all 
probability,  to  find  honourable  grounds  for  renouncing  a  scheme  of  whole- 
sale dispossession  eminently  difficult  to  execute2 — yet  at  the  same  time 
to  be  absolved  from  onerous  obligations  towards  the  Ionians,  and  to  throw 
upon  Athens  either  the  burden  of  defending  or  the  shame  of  abandoning 
them.  The  first  step  was  thus  taken,  which  we  shall  quickly  see  followed 
by  others,  for  giving  to  Athens  a  separate  ascendency  and  separate  duties 
in  regard  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  for  introducing  first,  the  confederacy 
of  Delos — next,  Athenian  maritime  empire. 

From  the  coast  of  Ionia  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  northward  to  the  Helles- 
pont, chiefly  at  the  instance  of  the  Athenians,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  down  the  Xerxeian  bridge.  For  so  imperfect  was  their  infor- 
mation, that  they  believed  this  bridge  to  be  still  firm  and  in  passable 
condition  in  September,  479  B.C.,  though  it  had  been  broken  and  useless 
at  the  time  when  Xerxes  crossed  the  strait  in  his  retreat,  ten  months 
before  (about  November,  480  B.C.).  Having  ascertained  on  their  arrival 
at  Abydos  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  Leotychides  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  returned  home  forthwith,  but  Xanthippus  with  the  Athenian 
squadron  resolved  to  remain  and  expel  the  Persians  from  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.  This  peninsula  had  been  in  great  part  an  Athenian  posses- 
sion, for  the  space  of  more  than  forty  years,  from  the  first  settlement  of 
the  elder  Miltiades  down  to  the  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  although 
during  part  of  that  time  tributary  to  Persia.  From  the  flight  of  the 
second  Miltiades  to  the  expulsion  of  Xerxes  from  Greece  (493-480  B.C.), 
a  period  during  which  the  Persian  monarch  was  irresistible  and  full  of 
hatred  to  Athens,  no  Athenian  citizen  would  find  it  safe  to  live  there. 
But  the  Athenian  squadron  from  Mykale  were  now  naturally  eager  both  to 
re-establish  the  ascendency  of  Athens,  and  to  regain  the  properties  of 
Athenian  citizens  in  the  Chersonese.  Probably  many  of  the  leading  men, 
especially  Kimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  had  extensive  possessions  there  to 

1  Herodot.,  ix.  106  ;  Diodor.,  xi.  37.  The  latter  Persians  in  ancient  times  and  the  Turks  in  more 
represents  the  Ionians  and  jEolians  as  having  modern  times :  to  a  conjunction  of  free  states 
actually  consented  to  remove  into  European  like  the  Greeks  they  must  have  been  impractic- 
Greece,  and  indeed  the  Athenians  themselves  as  able. 

having  at  first  consented  to  it,  though  the  latter  See     Von     Hammer,    Geschichte     des    Osman- 

afterwards  repented  and  opposed  the  scheme.  niscken  Reichs,  vol.  i.,  book  vi.,  p.  251,  for  the  forced 

2  Such  wholesale  transportations  of  population  migrations  of  people  from  Asia  into  Europe 
from  one  continent  to  another  have  always  been  directed  by  the  Turkish  Sultan  Bayezid  (a.d. 
more  or  less  in  the  habits  of  Oriental  despots,  the  1390-1400). 
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recover,  as  Alkibiades  had  in  after  days,  with  private  forts  of  his  own. 
To  this  motive  for  attacking  the  Chersonese  may  be  added  another — the 
importance  of  its  corn-produce,  as  well  as  of  a  clear  passage  through  the 
Hellespont  for  the  corn  ships  out  of  the  Propontis  to  Athens  and  jEgina1. 
Such  were  the  reasons  which  induced  Xanthippus  and  the  leading 
Athenians,  even  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Peloponnesians,  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  Sestus,  the  strongest  place  in  the  peninsula,  the  key  of 
the  strait,  and  the  centre  in  which  all  the  neighbouring  Persian  garrisons, 
from  Kardia  and  elsewhere,  had  got  together  under  Oeobazus  and 
Artayktes8.  . 

The  Grecian  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese  readily  joined  the  Athenians 
in  expelling  the  Persians,  who,  taken  altogether  by  surprise,  had  been 
constrained  to  throw  themselves  into  Sestus,  without  stores  of  provisions 
or  means  of  making  a  long  defence.  But  of  all  the  Chersonesites  the  most 
forward  and  exasperated  were  the  inhabitants  of  Elaeus  —  the  southern- 
most town  of  the  peninsula,  celebrated  for  its  tomb,  temple,  and  sacred 
grove  of  the  hero  Protesilaus,  who  figured  in  the  Trojan  legend  as  the 
foremost  warrior  in  the  host  of  Agamemnon  to  leap  ashore,  and  as  the 
first  victim  to  the  spear  of  Hektor.  The  temple  of  Protesilaus,  con- 
spicuously placed  on  the  sea-shore,  was  a  scene  of  worship  and  pilgrimage 
not  merely  for  the  inhabitants  of  Elaeus,  but  also  for  the  neighbouring 
Greeks  generally,  insomuch  that  it  had  been  enriched  with  ample  votive 
offerings  and  probably  deposits  for  security.  The  story  ran  that  when 
Xerxes  was  on  his  march  across  the  Hellespont  into  Greece,  Artaykt&s, 
greedy  of  all  this  wealth,  had  stripped  the  sacred  grove  of  Protesilaus, 
carrying  all  the  treasures  to  Sestus.  He  was  not  content  without  still 
farther  outraging  Grecian  sentiment :  he  turned  cattle  into  the  grove, 
ploughed  and  sowed  it,  and  was  even  said  to  have  profaned  the  sanctuary 
by  visiting  it  with  his  concubines.  Such  proceedings  were  more  than 
enough  to  raise  the  strongest  antipathy  against  him  among  the  Cher- 
sonesite  Greeks,  who  now  crowded  to  reinforce  the  Athenians  and  blocked 
him  up  in  Sestus.  After  a  certain  length  of  siege,  the  stock  of  provisions 
in  the  town  failed,  and  famine  began  to  make  itself  felt  among  the  garrison, 
which,  nevertheless,  still  held  out,  by  painful  shifts  and  endurance,  until 
a  late  period  in  the  autumn,  when  the  patience  even  of  the  Athenian 
besiegers  was  well  nigh  exhausted.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  leaders 
repressed  the  clamorous  desire  manifested  in  their  own  camp  to  return  to 
Athens. 

Impatience  having  been  appeased,  and  the  seamen  kept  together,  the 
siege  was  pressed  without  relaxation,  and  presently  the  privations  of  the 
garrison  became  intolerable ;  so  that  ArtayktSs  ana  Oeobazus  were  at  last 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  escaping  by  stealth,  letting  themselves  down 
with  a  few  followers  from  the  wall  at  a  point  where  it  was  imperfectly 
blockaded.  Oeobazus  found  his  way  into  Thrace,  where,  however,  he 
was  taken  captive  by  the  Absinthian  natives  and  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice 
to  their  god  Pleistorus :  Artayktes  fled  northward  along  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont,  but  was  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  and  made  prisoner  near 
i^igospotami,  after  a  strenuous  resistance.     He  was  brought  with  his  son 

1  Hcrodot.,"Trii.    147;   Schol.    ad.   Aristophan.,  «  Herodot.,  ix.  114,115.     1r\<rrov — <f>povpiov  *ai 

EquiUs,  262.  ^wA«ut»ji/  tou  irairb?  'EAAwottoitov — Thukyd.,  viii. 

In  illustration  of  the  value  set  by  Athens  upon  62  :  compare  Xcnophon,  Hellenic.,  ii.  1,  23. 
the  command  of  the  Hellespont,  see  Demosthenes, 
Pe  Pais.  Legal.,  c.  59. 
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in  chains  to  Sestus,  which  immediately  after  his  departure  had  been 
cheerfully  surrendered  by  its  inhabitants  to  the  Athenians.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  offered  a  sum  of  100  talents  as  compensation  to  the  treasury 
of  Protesilaus,  and  a  farther  sum  of  200  talents  to  the  Athenians  as  personal 
ransom  for  himself  and  his  son.  So.  deep  was  the  wrath  inspired  by  his 
insults  to  the  sacred  ground,  that  both  the  Athenian  commander  Xan- 
thippus,  and  the  citizens  of  Elaeus,  disdained  everything  less  than  a  severe 
and  even  cruel  personal  atonement  for  the  outraged  Protesilaus.  Artayktes 
after  having  first  seen  his  son  stoned  to  death  before  his  eyes,  was  hung 
up  to  a  lofty  board  fixed  for  the  purpose,  and  left  to  perish,  on  the  spot 
where  the  Xerxeian  bridge  had  been  fixed.  There  is  something  in  this 
proceeding  more  Oriental  than  Grecian  :  it  is  not  in  the  Grecian  character 
to  aggravate  death  by  artificial  and  lingering  preliminaries. 

After  the  capture  of  Sestus  the  Athenian  fleets  returned  home  with  their 
plunder,  towards  the  commencement  of  winter,  not  omitting  to  carry 
with  them  the  vast  cables  of  the  Xerxeian  bridge,  which  had  been  taken 
in  the  town,  as  a  trophy  to  adorn  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 


CHAPTER  XIII   [XLIII] 

EVENTS  IN  SICILY  DOWN  TO  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  GELONIAN  DYNASTY 
AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  POPULAR  GOVERNMENTS  THROUGHOUT 
THE   ISLAND 

[Of  the  early  history  of  Sicily  very  little  has  come  down  to  us  beyond  a  bare  record  of  colonizations,  whose 
chief  value  lies  in  the  list  which  it  supplies  of  the  cities  that  sent  out  settlers.  The  traditional  dates  of 
the  various  foundations  are  generally  admitted  to  be  untrustworthy. 

The  genuine  history  of  Sicily  can  only  be  said  to  begin  with  some  scattered  notices  concerning  events 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  this  is  the  point  at  which  the  present  chapter  takes  up  the  narrative. 

For  further  details  about  the  early  period  the  reader  is  referred  to  Grote,  H.  of  G.  (full  text), 
c.  22  ;  Freeman,  History  of  Sicily,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Holm,  Geschichte  Sizilicns,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1-170  ;  G.  F.  Hill, 
Coins  of  Ancient  Sicily. — Ed.] 

Though  Syracuse,  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gelo,  about  485  B.C., 
became  the  most  powerful  city  in  Sicily,  yet  in  the  preceding  century  Gela 
and  Agrigentum,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  had  been  its  superiors. 
The  latter,  within  a  few  years  of  its  foundation,  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  one  of  its  own  citizens  named  Phalaris,  a  despot  energetic,  warlike 
and  cruel.  An  exile  from  Astypalaea  near  Rhodes,  but  a  rich  man,  and 
an  early  settler  at  Agrigentum,  he  contrived  to  make  himself  despot 
seemingly  about  the  year  570  B.C.  He  had  been  named  to  one  of  the 
chief  posts  in  the  city,  and  having  undertaken  at  his  own  cost  the  erection 
of  a  temple  to  Zeus  Polieus  in  the  acropolis  (as  the  Athenian  Alkmaeonids 
rebuilt  the  burnt  temple  of  Delphi),  he  was  allowed  on  this  pretence  to 
assemble  therein  a  considerable  number  of  men,  whom  he  armed,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  a  festival  of  DemStSr  to  turn  them 
against  the  people.  He  is  said  to  have  made  many  conquests  over  the 
petty  Sikan  communities  in  the  neighbourhood  :  but  exaction  and  cruelties 
towards  his  own  subjects  are  noticed  as  his  most  prominent  characteristic, 
and  his  brazen  bull  passed  into  imperishable  memory.  This  piece  of 
mechanism  was  hollow,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  one  or  more 
victims  enclosed  within  it,  to  perish  in  tortures  when  the  metal  was 
heated  :  the  cries  of  these  suffering  prisoners  passed  for  the  roarings  of 
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the  animal.  The  artist  was  named  Perillus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  him- 
self the  first  person  burnt  in  it  by  order  of  the  despot.  In  spite  of  the 
odium  thus  incurred,  Phalaris  maintained  himself  as  despot  for  sixteen 
years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  a  general  rising  of  the  people,  headed 
by  a  leading  man  named  Telemachus,  terminated  both  his  reign  and  his 
life1.  Whether  Telemachus,  became  despot  or  not,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion :  sixty  years  afterwards,  we  shall  find  his  descendant  Thero  established 
in  that  position. 

It  was  about  the  period  of  the  death  of  Phalaris  that  the  Syracusans 
reconquered  their  revolted  colony  of  Kamarina  (in  the  south-east  of  the 
island  between  Syracuse  and  Gela),  expelled  or  dispossessed  the  inhabitants, 
and  resumed  the  territory2.  With  the  exception  of  this  accidental 
circumstance,  we  are  without  information  about  the  Sicilian  cities  until 
a  time  rather  before  500  B.C.,  just  when  the  war  between  Kroton  and 
Sybaris  had  extinguished  the  power  of  the  latter,  and  when  the 
despotism  of  the  Peisistratids  at  Athens  had  been  exchanged  for  the 
democratical  constitution  of  Kleisthenes. 

The  first  forms  of  government  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  as  among 
the  cities  of  Greece  Proper  in  the  early  historical  age,  appear  to  have  been 
all  oligarchical.  We  do  not  know  under  what  particular  modifications 
they  were  kept  up,  but  probably  all  more  or  less  resembled  that  of  Syra- 
cuse, where  the  Gamori  (or  wealthy  proprietors  descended  from  the 
original  colonizing  chiefs),  possessing  large  landed  properties  tilled  by  a 
numerous  Sikel  serf  population  called  Kyllyrii,  formed  the  qualified 
citizens — out  of  whom,  as  well  as  by  whom,  magistrates  and  generals  were 
chosen  ;  while  the  Demos,  or  non-privileged  freemen,  comprised,  first, 
the  small  proprietary  cultivators  who  maintained  themselves,  by  manual 
labour  and  without  slaves,  from  their  own  lands  or  gardens — next,  the 
artisans  and  tradesmen.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations,  many 
individuals  of  the  privileged  class  would  have  fallen  into  poverty,  and 
would  find  themselves  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  non-privileged  ; 
while  such  members  of  the  latter  as  might  rise  to  opulence  were  not  for 
that  reason  admitted  into  the  privileged  body.  Here  were  ample  materials 
for  discontent.  Ambitious  leaders,  often  themselves  members  of  the 
privileged  body,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  popular  opposition, 
overthrew  the  oligarchy,  and  made  themselves  despots,  democracy  being 
at  that  time  hardly  known  anywhere  in  Greece.  The  general  fact  of  this 
change,  preceded  by  occasional  violent  dissensions  among  the  privileged 
class  themselves3,  is  all  that  we  are  permitted  to  know,  without  those 
modifying  circumstances  by  which  it  must  have  been  accompanied  in 
every  separate  city.  Towards  or  near  the  year  500  B.C.,  we  find  Anaxilaus 
despot  at  Rhegium,  Skythes  at  ZanklS,  Terillus  at  Himera,  Peithagoras 
at  Selinus,  Kleander  at  Gela,  and  Panatius  at  Leontini*.     It  was  about 

1  Everything  which  has  ever  been  said  about  gentines  by  Scipio  when  he  took  Carthage. 
Phalaris  is  noticed  and  discussed  in  the  learned  and  [For  the  temples  of  Agrigentum,  see  R.  Koldcwcy 

acute  Dissertation  of  Bentlcy  on   the  Letters  of  and  O.  Puchstein,  Die  grieck,  Tempd  in  Unteritalicn 

Phalaris  :  compare  also  Seyflert,  Akragas  und  sein  und  Sicilien  (Berlin  1899). — Ed.] 
<, chut,  p.  57-61,  who,  however,  treats  the  pretended  a  Thukyd.,  vi.  5  ;  Schol.  ad  Pindar.,  CHytnp.,  v.  19. 

letters  of  Phalaris  with  more  consideration  than  s  At   Gela,    Herodot.,   vii.    153;    at   Syracuse, 

the  readers  of  Dr.  Bentlcy  will  generally  be  disposed  Aristot.,  Politic.,  v.  3,  1. 
to  sanction.  *  Aristot.,  Politic.,  v.  8,  4  ;  v.  10,  4.^  Kai  «»« 

The  story  of  the  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  seems  to  rvpavvita    ft§tmfiiMm    «'£    oAiyo^xw.    **owtp    iv 

rest  on  sufficient  evidence ;  it  is  expressly  men-  2nr«At'f    a\tibv    ai    nXnarrai     pm    apxa**>*' '    *» 

tioned  by  Pindar,  and  the  bull  itself,  after  having  A*ovrivoit    etc    ii\v    Havatriov   Tvpavvioa,    k*\  iv 

been  carried  away  to  Carthage  when  the  Carthagin-  17Af  tif  1  \\v   KKtavipov,   xal   iv   oAAat?    iroKXa.lt 

ians  took  Agrigentum,  was  restored  to  the  Agri-  ttokno-iv  wcrauru?. 
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the  year  509  b.c.  that  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  conducted  a  body  of 
emigrants  to  the  territories  of  Eryx  and  Egesta,  near  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  island,  in  hopes  of  expelling  the  non-Hellenic  inhabitants 
and  founding  a  new  Grecian  colony.  But  the  Carthaginians,  whose 
Sicilian  possessions  were  close  adjoining,  and  who  had  already  aided  in 
driving  Dorieus  from  a  previous  establishment  at  Kinyps  in  Libya — now 
lent  such  vigorous  assistance  to  the  Egestaean  inhabitants,  that  the 
Spartan  prince,  after  a  short  period  of  prosperity,  was  defeated  and  slain 
with  most  of  his  companions.  Such  of  them  as  escaped,  under  the  orders 
of  Euryleon,  took  possession  of  Minoa,  which  bore  from  henceforward  the 
name  of  Herakleia1 — a  colony  and  dependency  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Selinus,  of  which  Peithagoras  was  then  despot.  Euryleon  joined  the 
malcontents  at  Selinus,  overthrew  Peithagoras,  and  established  himself 
as  despot,  until,  after  a  short  possession  of  power,  he  was  slain  in  a  popular 
mutiny2. 

We  are  here  introduced  to  the  first  known  instance  of  that  series  of 
contests  between  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  which,  like  the 
struggles  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  after  the  Christian  sera,  were  destined  to  determine 
whether  the  island  should  be  a  part  of  Africa  or  a  part  of  Europe — and 
which  were  only  terminated,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  by  the 
absorption  of  both  into  the  vast  bosom  of  Rome.  It  seems  that  the 
Carthaginians  and  Egestaeans  not  only  overwhelmed  Dorieus,  but  also 
made  some  conquests  of  the  neighbouring  Grecian  possessions,  which  were 
subsequently  recovered  by  Gelo  of  Syracuse3. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Dorieus,  Kleander,  despot  of  Gela,  began 
to  raise  his  city  to  ascendency  over  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks,  who  had 
hitherto  been,  if  not  all  equal,  at  least  all  independent.  His  powerful 
mercenary  force,  levied  in  part  among  the  Sikel  tribes*,  did  not  preserve 
him  from  the  sword  of  a  Geloan  citizen  named  Sabyllus,  who  slew  him  after 
a  reign  of  seven  years  :  but  it  enabled  his  brother  and  successor  Hippo- 
krates  to  extend  his  dominion  over  nearly  half  of  the  island.  In  that 
mercenary  force  two  officers,  Gelo  and  iEnesidemus,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  Gelo  was  descended  from  a  native  of  Telos  near 
the  Triopian  Cape,  one  of  the  original  settlers  who  accompanied  the 
Rhodian  Antiphemus  to  Sicily.  His  immediate  ancestor,  named  Telines, 
had  first  raised  the  family  to  distinction  by  valuable  aid  to  a  defeated 
political  party,  who  had  been  worsted  in  a  struggle  and  forced  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Maktorium.  Telines  was  possessed 
of  certain  peculiar  sacred  rites  for  propitiating  the  Subterranean  Goddesses, 
Demeter  and  Persephone  :  '  from  whom  he  obtained  them,  or  how  he  got 
at  them  himself  (says  Herodotus),  I  cannot  say ';  but  such  was  the  im- 
posing effect  of  his  presence  and  manner  of  exhibiting  them,  that  he  ven- 
tured to  march  into  Gela  at  the  head  of  the  exiles  from  Maktorium,  and 
was  enabled  to  reinstate  them  in  power — deterring  the  people  from 
resistance  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Athenians  had  been  overawed  by 
the  spectacle  of  Phye-Athene  in  the  chariot  along  with  Peisistratus.    The 

1  Diodorus  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Herakleia  successors  to  that  which  had   before  been  called 

to  Dorieus ;  this  seems  not  consistent  with  the  Minoa  (Diodor.,  iv.  23). 
account  of  Herodotus,  unless  we  are  to  assume  that  -  Herodot.,  v.  43,  46. 

the  town  of  Herakleia  which  Dorieus  founded  was  3  Herodot,  vii.  158.    The  extreme   brevity  of 

destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  that  the  name  his  allusion  is  perplexing,  as  we  have  no  collateral 

Herakleia  was  afterwards  given  by  Euryleon  or  his  knowledge  to  illustrate  it.  *  Polyaenus,  v.  6. 
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extraordinary  boldness  of  this  proceeding  excites  the  admiration  of  Hero- 
dotus, especially  as  he  had  been  informed  that  Telines  was  of  an  un- 
warlike  temperament.  The  restored  exiles  rewarded  it  by  granting  to 
him,  and  to  his  descendants  after  him,  the  hereditary  dignity  of  hiero- 
phants  of  the  two  goddesses1 — a  function  certainly  honourable,  and 
probably  lucrative,  connected  with  the  administration  of  consecrated 
property  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  portion  of  its  fruits. 

Gelo  thus  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  distinguished  hierophantic  family 
at  Gela,  being  the  eldest  of  four  brothers  sons  of  Deinomenes,  Gelo, 
Hiero,  Polyzelus  and  Thrasybulus  :  and  he  further  ennobled  himself  by 
such  personal  exploits,  in  the  army  of  the  despot  Hippokrates,  as  to  be 
promoted  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  cavalry.  It  was  greatly  to 
the  activity  of  Gelo  that  the  despot  owed  a  succession  of  victories  and 
conquests,  in  which  the  Ionic  or  Chalkidic  cities  of  Kallipolis,  Naxos, 
Leontini  and  Zankle,  were  successively  reduced  to  dependence2. 

The  fate  of  Zankle — seemingly  held  by  its  despot  Skythes  in  a  state  of 
dependent  alliance  under  Hippokrates,  and  in  standing  feud  with  Anaxilaus 
of  Rhegium  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  of  Messina — was  remarkable. 
At  the  time  when  the  Ionic  revolt  in  Asia  was  suppressed,  and  Miletus 
reconquered  by  the  Persians  (b.c.  494,  493),  a  natural  sympathy  was 
manifested  by  the  Ionic  Greeks  in  Sicily  towards  the  sufferers  of  the  same 
race  on  the  east  of  the  ^Egean  sea.  Projects  were  devised  for  assisting 
the  Asiatic  refugees  to  a  new  abode  ;  and  the  Zanklaeans,  especially, 
invited  them  to  form  a  new  Pan-Ionic  colony  upon  the  territory  of  the 
Sikels,  called  Kale  Akte,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  a  coast  presenting 
iertile  and  attractive  situations,  and  along  the  whole  line  of  which  there 
was  only  one  Grecian  colony — Himera.  This  invitation  was  accepted 
by  the  refugees  from  Samos  and  Miletus,  who  accordingly  put  themselves 
on  shipboard  for  Zankle,  steering,  as  was  usual,  along  the  coast  of  Akar- 
nania  to  Korkyra,  from  thence  across  to  Tarentum,  and  along  the  Italian 
coast  to  the  strait  of  Messina.  It  happened  that  when  they  reached  the 
town  of  Epizephyrian  Lokri,  Skythes,  the  despot  of  Zankle,  was  absent 
from  his  city,  together  with  the  larger  portion  of  his  military  force,  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Sikels — perhaps  undertaken  to  facilitate  the  con- 
templated colony  at  Kale  Akte.  His  enemy  the  Rhegian  Prince  An- 
axilaus, taking  advantage  of  this  accident,  proposed  to  the  refugees  at 
Lokri  that  they  should  seize  for  themselves,  and  retain,  the  unguarded  city 
of  Zankle.  They  followed  his  suggestion,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  city,  together  with  the  families  and  property  of  the  absent  Zanklaeans  ; 
who  speedily  returned  to  repair  their  loss,  while  their  prince  Skythes 
farther  invoked  the  powerful  aid  of  his  ally  and  Superior,  Hippokrates. 
The  latter,  however,  provoked  at  the  loss  of  one  of  his  dependent  cities, 
seized  and  imprisoned  Skythes,  whom  he  considered  as  the  cause  of  it3. 
But  he  found  it  at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  accept  a  proposition 
made  to  him  by  the  Samians,  captors  of  the  city,  and  to  betray  the  Zan- 
klaeans whom  he  had  come  to  aid.    By  a  convention  ratified  with  an  oath, 

1  f^  aD°ut  Telines  and  this  hereditary  priest-  ri>v  ZaytcXaiuv,  J*  airoPaAopra  tJjv  wo\tv,  6  "Imro- 

hood  (Herodot.,  vii.  153).  irpanp  wtSrjaat,  k<u  t'ov  o««A^«bf  avrov  Uvdoyivea, 

It  appears  from  Pindar  that  Hiero  exercised  this  «« 'Iwitov  woAip  anJn*fi\fi«. 

*»««jiUry  priesthood   (Olymp.,  vi.  xoo  (93),  with  The  words  •*  a»o0aA<Wa  seem  to  imply  the 

the  Scholia  ad  he.  and  Scholia  ad  Pindar.,  Pyth.,  relation    pre-existing    between    Hippokrates    and 

u-  *7).  Skythes,  as  superior  and  subject,  and  punishment 

*  Herodot.,  vii.  154.  indicted  by  the  former  upon  the  latter  for  having 

"  Herodot.,  vi.  22, 23 :  "Xkv^v  iiivrbv  iiovvapx™'  1°»*  a"  important  post. 
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it  was  agreed  that  Hippokrates  should  receive  for  himself  all  the  extra- 
mural, and  half  the  intra-mural,  property  and  slaves  belonging  to  the 
Zanklaeans,  leaving  the  other  half  to  the  Samians.  Among  the  property 
without  the  walls  not  the  least  valuable  part  consisted  in  the  persons  of 
those  Zanklaeans  whom  Hippokrates  had  come  to  assist,  but  whom  he  now 
carried  away  as  slaves,  excepting,  however,  from  this  lot  three  hundred 
of  the  principal  citizens,  whom  he  delivered  over  to  the  Samians  to  be 
slaughtered — probably  lest  they  might  find  friends  to  procure  their  ransom, 
and  afterwards  disturb  the  Samian  possession  of  the  town.  Their  lives 
were,  however,  spared  by  the  Samians,  though  we  are  not  told  what 
became  of  them.  This  transaction,  alike  perfidious  on  the  part  of  the 
Samians  and  of  Hippokratds,  *  secured  to  the  former  a  flourishing  city,  and 
to  the  latter  an  abundant  booty.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  imprisoned 
Skythes  found  means  to  escape  to  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  from  whom  he 
received  a  generous  shelter l.  The  Samians,  however,  did  not  long  retain 
possession  of  their  conquest,  but  were  expelled  by  the  very  person  who 
had  instigated  them  to  seize  it — Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium.  He  planted 
in  it  new  inhabitants,  of  Dorian  and  Messenian  race,  re-colonizing  it  under 
the  name  of  Messene — a  name  which  it  ever  afterwards  bore2  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  governed  either  by  himself  or  by  his  son  Kleophron, 
until  his  death  about  b.c.  476. 

Besides  the  conquests  above-mentioned,  Hippokrates  of  Gela  was  on 
the  point  of  making  the  still  more  important  acquisition  of  Syracuse, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so,  after  defeating  the  Syracusans  at 
the  river  Helorus,  and  capturing  many  prisoners,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Corinthians  and  Korkyraeans,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  cession  of  Kamarina  and  its  territory  as  a  ransom.  Having  re-pcopled 
this  territory,  which  became  thus  annexed  to  Gela,  he  was  prosecuting 
his  conquests  farther  among  the  Sikels,  when  he  died  or  was  killed  at 
Hybla.  His  death  caused  a  mutiny  among  the  Geloans,  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  sons,  and  strove  to  regain  their  freedom  ;  but  Gelo,  the 
general  of  horse  in  the  army,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  sons  with  energy, 
put  down  by  force  the  resistance  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
he  threw  off  the  mask,  deposed  the  sons  of  Hippokrates,  and  seized  the 
sceptre  himself3. 

Thus  master  of  Gela,  and  succeeding  probably  to  the  ascendency  enjoyed 
by  his  predecessor  over  the  Ionic  cities,  Gelo  became  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  island  ;  but  an  incident  which  occurred  a  few  years  afterwards 
(b.c.  485),  while  it  aggrandized  him  still  farther,  transferred  the  seat  of 
his  power  from  Gela  to  Syracuse.     The  Syracusan  Gamori,  or  oligarchical 

1  Herodot.,  vi.  23,  24.  Aristotle  {Politic.,  v.  2,  fugitives  from  the  Helot  revolt  may  have  brought 
11)  represents  the  Samians  as  having  been  first        about  the  change. 

actually  received  into  Zankle,  and  afterwards  ex-  But  the  name  ME22ENION  occurs  on  coin-types 

pelling  the  prior  inhabitants:  his  brief  notice  is  of  the  Samian  period  of  occupation,  and  the  spelling 

not  to  be  set  against  the  perspicuous  narrative  of  of  the  name  (with  an  E,  not  A)  indicates  that  it  was 

Herodotus.  given  hot  by  Dorian  but  by  Ionian  occupants.     On 

2  Thukvd  vi  a  •  Sehol  ad  Pindar"  Pvth  later  coins  (about  460  B.C.)  both  the  forms 
ii  84-  D&  xi  48*  ME22ANION  and  A  AN  K  A  AION  are  found,  thus 
1  rru  a  t  x  *u  ,  •  t  ^  r,  ••  •  showing  that  the  name  of  the  city  was  not  fixed 
'  |The  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Samians  is  not  until  after  the  influx  of  Messenian  Helots  (Head, 
certain  ;  from  the  evidence  of  corns  it  would  appear  Historia  Numorum,  pp.  133-135  ;  Meyer,  Gesck.  d. 
that  it  was  later  than  490  b.c    Nor  can  it  be  ^t    m    p  642)— Ed] 


definitely  said  when  the  new  name  Messene  was  j  Herodot.,  vii.  155  ;  Thukyd.,  vi.  5.  The  ninth 
adopted.  Freeman  (History  of  Sicily,  vol.  ii.,  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  (v.  40),  addressed  to 
note  9)  argues  for  a  late  date  on  the  strength  of  the  Chromius  the  friend  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  corn- 
passage  in  Diodorus,  and  suggests  that  it  was  memorates,  among  other  exploits,  his  conduct  at 
not  introduced  till  about  460,  when  Messenian  tae  battle  of  the  Helorus. 
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order  of  proprietary  families,  probably  humbled  by  their  ruinous  defeat 
at  the  Helorus,  were  dispossessed  of  the  government  by  a  combination 
between  their  serf-cultivators  called  the  Kyllyrii,  and  the  smaller  freemen, 
called  the  Demos  ;  they  were  forced  to  retire  to  Kasmenae,  where  they 
invoked  the  aid  of  Gelo  to  restore  them.  That  ambitious  prince  undertook 
the  task,  and  accomplished  it  with  facility  ;  for  the  Syracusan  people, 
probably  unable  to  resist  their  political  opponents  when  backed  by  such 
powerful  foreign  aid,  surrendered  to  him  without  striking  a  blow1.  But 
instead  of  restoring  the  place  to  the  previous  oligarchy,  Gelo  appropriated 
it  to  himself,  leaving  Gela  to  be  governed  by  his  brother  Hiero.  He  greatly 
enlarged  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  strengthened  its  fortifications  :  probably 
it  was  he  who  first  carried  it  beyond  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  so  as  to  include 
a  larger  space  of  the  adjacent  mainland  (or  rather  island  of  Sicily)  which 
bore  the  name  of  Achradina.  To  people  this  enlarged  space  he  brought 
all  the  residents  in  Kamarina,  which  town  he  dismantled — and  more  than 
half  of  those  in  Gela  ;  which  was  thus  reduced  in  importance,  while  Syra- 
cuse became  the  first  city  in  Sicily,  and  even  received  fresh  addition  of 
inhabitants  from  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Megara  and  Eubcea. 

Both  these  towns,  Megara  and  Euboea,  like  Syracuse,  were  governed 
by  oligarchies,  with  serf-cultivators  dependent  upon  them,  and  a  Demos 
or  Body  of  smaller  freemen  excluded  from  the  political  franchise  :  both 
were  involved  in  war  with  Gelo,  probably  to  resist  his  encroachments  : 
both  were  besieged  and  taken.  The  oligarchy  who  ruled  these  cities, 
and  who  were  the  authors  as  well  as  leaders  of  the  war,  anticipated  nothing 
but  ruin  at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  ;  while  the  Demos,  who  had  not 
been  consulted  and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  (which  we  must  presume 
to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  oligarchy  and  their  serfs  alone),  felt  assured 
that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  them.  His  behaviour  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  both.  After  transporting  both  of  them  to  Syracuse,  he 
established  the  oligarchs  in  that  town  as  citizens,  and  sold  the  Demos  as 
slaves  under  covenant  that  they  should  be  exported  from  Sicily.  '  His 
conduct  (says  Herodotus2)  was  dictated  by  the  conviction,  that  a  Demos 
was  a  most  troublesome  companion  to  live  with.'  It  appears  that  the 
state  of  society  which  he  wished  to  establish  was  that  of  Patricians  and 
clients,  without  any  Plebs,  something  like  that  of  Thessaly,  where  there 
was  a  proprietary  oligarchy  living  in  the  cities,  with  Penestae  or  dependent 
cultivators  occupying  and  tilling  the  land  on  their  account — but  no  small 
self -working  proprietors  or  tradesmen  in  sufficient  number  to   form  a 

1  Herodot.,  vii.  155.  the  name  of  Gelo  appears  in  Aristotle  by  lapse  of 

Aristotle  (Politic.,  v.  2,  6)  alludes  to  the  Syra-  memory  in  place  of  that  of  Dionysius.     It  is  highly 

cusan  democracy  prior  to  the  despotism  of  Gelo  as  probable  that  thcpartial  disorder  into  which  the 

a  case  of  democracy  ruined  by  its  own  lawlessness  Syracusan    democracy    had    fallen    immediately 

and  disorder.     But  such  can  hardly  have  been  the  before  the  despotism  of  Dionysius.  was  one  of  the 

fact,  if  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  is  to  be  trusted.  main  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  acquire 


The  expulsion  of  the  Gamori  was  not  an  act  of        the  supreme  power ;  but  a  similar  assertion  can 
less  democracy,  but  the  rising  of  free  subjects        hardly  be  made  applicable  to  the  early  times  pre* 
slaves  against  a  governing  oligarchy.     After        ceding  Gelo,  in  which,  indeed,  democracy  was  only 


the  Gamori  were  expelled,  there  was  no  time  for  the  just  beginning  in  Greece, 
democracy  to  constitute  itself,  or  to  show  in  what  The  confusion  often  made  by  hasty  historians 

degree  it  possessed  capacity  for  government,  since  between   the   names  of   Gelo   and    Dionysius,   is 

the  narrative  of    Herodotus   indicates   that   the  severely  commented  on  by  Dionysius  of  Halikar- 

restoration   by   Gelo   followed   closely   upon    the  nassus  (Antiq.  Roman.,  vii.  1,  p.  1314).     We  must 

And    the  superior   force  which  Gelo  accept  the  supposition  of  Larcher,  that  Pausanias 

nt  to  the  aid  of  the  expelled  Gamori  is  quite  (vL  9,  2),  while  professing  to  give  the  date  of  Gelo's 

ent  to  explain  the  submission  of  the  Syra-  occupation  of  Syracuse,  has  really  given  the  date 

people,  had  they  been  ever  so  well  adminis-  of  Gelo's  occupation  of  Gela  (see  Fynes  Clinton, 


reports  different  from  those  of  Herodotus;  -  Herodot.,  vii.  156. 

indeed,  we  might  venture  to  suspect  that 
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recognised  class.  And  since  Gelo  was  removing  the  free  population  from 
these  conquered  towns,  leaving  in  or  around  the  towns  no  one  except  the 
serf-cultivators,  we  may  presume  that  the  oligarchical  proprietors  when 
removed  might  still  continue,  even  as  residents  at  Syracuse,  to  receive  the 
produce  raised  for  them  by  others :  but  the  small  self -working  proprietors, 
if  removed  in  like  manner,  would  be  deprived  of  subsistence,  because  their 
land  would  be  too  distant  for  personal  tillage,  and  they  had  no  serfs. 

So  large  an  accession  of  size,  walls,  and  population  rendered  Syracuse 
the  first  Greek  city  in  Sicily.  And  the  power  of  Gelo,  embracing  as  it 
did  not  merely  Syracuse,  but  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  rest  of  the 
island,  Greek  as  well  as  Sikel,  was  the  greatest  Hellenic  force  then  existing. 
It  appears  to  have  comprised  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  east  and  south-east 
of  the  island  from  the  borders  of  Agrigentum  to  those  of  Zankle  or  Messene, 
together  with  no  small  proportion  of  the  Sikel  tribes.  Mess£nS  was  under 
the  rule  of  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium,  Agrigentum  under  that  of  TheTo,  son 
of  ^nesidemus  ;  Himera  under  that  of  Terillus  ;  while  Selinus,  close  on 
the  borders  of  Egesta  and  the  Carthaginian  possessions,  had  its  own 
government  free  or  despotic,  but  appears  to  have  been  allied  with  or 
dependent  upon  Carthage1.  A  dominion  thus  extensive  doubtless  fur- 
nished ample  tribute,  besides  which  Gelo,  having  conquered  and  dispos- 
sessed many  landed  proprietors  and  having  re-colonized  Syracuse,  could 
easily  provide  both  lands  and  citizenship  to  recompense  adherents2. 
Hence  he  was  enabled  to  enlarge  materially  the  military  force  transmitted 
to  him  by  Hippokrates,  and  to  form  a  naval  force  besides.  Moreover, 
during  the  ten  years  between  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  when 
not  only  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Greek  cities  had  become  subject  to  Persia, 
but  the  prospect  of  Persian  invasion  hung  like  a  cloud  over  Greece  Proper 
— the  increased  feeling  of  insecurity  throughout  the  latter  probably 
rendered  emigration  to  Sicily  unusually  inviting. 

These  circumstances  in  part  explain  the  immense  power  and  position 
which  Herodotus  represents  Gelo  to  have  enjoyed,  towards  the  autumn 
of  481  b.c,  when  the  Greeks  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  confederated 
to  resist  Xerxes,  sent  to  solicit  his  aid3.  He  was  then  imperial  leader 
of  Sicily  :  he  could  offer  to  the  Greeks  (so  the  historian  tells  us)  20,000 
hoplites,  200  triremes,  2,000  cavalry,  2,000  archers,  2,000  slingers,  2,000 
light-armed  horse,  besides  furnishing  provisions  for  the  entire  Grecian 
force  as  long  as  the  war  might  last4.     If  this  numerical  statement  could 

1  Diodor.,  xi.  21.  Diod.,  xL  26,  who  recounts  how  Gelo  was  publicly 

2  Pausan.,  v.  27,  1,  2.  We  find  the  elder  acclaimed  king  after  the  victory  of  Himera  ;  (3)  in 
Dionysius,  about  a  century  afterwards,  trans-  Pindar  (01.,  i.  23  ;  Pytk.,  iii.  70).  But  it  never 
ferring   the  entire  free  population  of  conquered  occurs  in  Bacchylides. 

towns  (Kaulonia  and  Hipponium  in  Italy,  etc.)  The    title    orpa-n/yds    is   used  by  Bacchylides 

to  Syracuse  (Diodor.,  xiv.  106,  107).  (v.,  1.  1,  2) ;  and  Diodorus  (xiii.  94)  mentions  that 

a  Polybius  (xii.  266)  and  Schol.  (Pyth.,  i.  146)  the  later  tyrant  Dionysius  styled  himself  o-TpaTrrybs 

represent  this  as  a  spontaneous  offer  from  Gelo,  avToxpanop,  after  the  example  of  Gelo.    The  same 

transmitted  by  an  envoy  to  Greece.     If  Gelo  had  title  was  at  first  adopted  by  Agathokles  (317-310). 

already  finished  his  Sicilian  campaign,  this  offer,  Some  passages  in  Pindar  and  Bacchylides  sug- 

coming  later  in  480  b.c,  is  probable  enough  (cf.  gest  that  Gelo  and  Hiero  combined  the  military 

Freeman,  History  of  Sicily,  ii.,  pp.  515-517). — Ed.  dictatorship   with   some   civil   office   (Pind.,   01., 

*  Herodot.,  vii.   157  :    <rv  Si  Swdfiios  re  tjkcis  i.  12  ;  Bacch.,  iii.  70).     See  Bury,  in  Class.  Rev., 

/meyaArj?,  »cal  fiolpd.  toi  ttjs  'EAAaSo?  ovk  ekaxio-n}  March,  1899,  pp.  98,  99.     For  this  we  may  com- 

/utcra,  apxovTi  ye  SuceXirj?  :  and  even  still  stronger,  pare  the  joint  tenure  of  proconsulare  imperium  and 

c.  163  :  mm*  SiiccAtqt  Tvpaei/o?.  tribunicia  potestas  by  the  Roman  emperors.     In 

The  word  ap\mv  corresponds  with  apx'q,  such  as  the  same  way  the  unofficial  title  apx<»v  (probably 

that  of  the  Athenians,  and  is  less  strong  than  also  used  by  the  Athenians  in  reference  to  Dionysius 

rvpavvoi.    The  numerical  statement  is  contained  — Hicks  and  Hill,  Historical  Inscriptions,  No.  91) 

in  the  speech  composed  by  Herodotus  for  Gelo  corresponds   to   the  common   appellation   of   the 

(vii.  158).  Roman  autocrat-princeps. 

[The  title  /WiA.ev»  is  found  (1)  in  the  speech  of  Neither  Gelo's  dynasty  nor  Dionysius  in  any  way 

the  Athenian  envoys  (Herodot.,  vii.  161) ;  (2)  in  altered  the  republican  coin-types  of  Syracuse. — Ed.] 
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be  at  all  trusted  (which  I  do  not  believe),  Herodotus  would  be  much  within 
the  truth  in  saying  that  there  was  no  other  Hellenic  power  which  would 
bear  the  least  comparison  with  that  of  Gelo1 :  and  we  may  well  assume 
such  general  superiority  to  be  substantially  true,  though  the  numbers 
above-mentioned  may  be  an  empty  boast  rather  than  a  reality. 

Owing  to  the  great  power  of  Gelo,  we  now  for  the  first  time  trace  an 
incipient  tendency  in  Sicily  to  combined  and  central  operations.  It 
appears  that  Gelo  had  formed  the  plan  of  uniting  the  Greek  forces  in 
Sicily  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Carthaginians  and  Egestaeans,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  from  their  maritime  possessions  in  the  western  corner 
of  the  island,  and  of  avenging  the  death  of  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus — 
that  he  even  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  induce  the  Spartans  and  other 
central  Greeks  to  cooperate  in  this  plan — and  that  upon  their  refusal, 
he  had  in  part  executed  it  with  the  Sicilian  forces  alone2.  We  have 
nothing  but  a  brief  and  vague  allusion  to  this  exploit,  wherein  Gelo  appears 
as  the  chief  and  champion  of  Hellenic  against  barbaric  interests  in  Sicily — 
the  forerunner  of  Dionysius,  Timoleon,  and  Agathokles.  But  he  had 
already  begun  to  conceive  himself,  and  had  already  been  recognised  by 
others,  in  this  commanding  position,  when  the  envoys  of  Sparta,  Athens, 
Corinth,  etc.,  reached  him  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  481  B.C.,  to 
entreat  his  aid  for  the  repulse  of  the  vast  host  of  invaders  about  to  cross 
the  Hellespont.  Gelo,  after  reminding  them  that  they  had  refused  a 
similar  application  for  aid  from  him,  said  that,  far  from  requiting  them  at 
the  hour  of  need  in  the  like  ungenerous  spirit,  he  would  bring  to  them 
an  overwhelming  reinforcement  (the  numbers  as  given  by  Herodotus 
have  been  already  stated),  but  upon  one  condition  only — that  he  should 
be  recognised  as  generalissimo  of  the  entire  Grecian  force  against  the 
Persians.  His  offer  was  repudiated,  with  indignant  scorn,  by  the  Spartan 
envoy  :  and  Gelo  then  so  far  abated  in  his  demand,  as  to  be  content  with 
the  command  either  of  the  land-force  or  the  naval  force,  whichever  might 
be  judged  preferable.  But  here  the  Athenian  envoy  interposed  his  protest. 
— '  Athenian  stranger  (replied  Gelo),  ye  seem  to  be  provided  with  com- 
manders, but  ye  are  not  likely  to  have  soldiers  to  be  commanded.  Yc 
may  return  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  tell  the  Greeks  that  their  year  is 
deprived  of  its  spring.' 

That  envoys  were  sent  from  Peloponnesus  to  solicit  assistance  from 
Gelo  against  Xerxes,  and  that  they  solicited  in  vain,  is  an  incident  not  to 
be  disputed  :  but  the  reason  assigned  for  refusal — conflicting  pretensions 
about  the  supreme  command — may  be  suspected  to  have  arisen  less  from 
historical  transmission,  than  from  the  conceptions  of  the  historian,  or  of 
his  informants,  respecting  the  relations  between  the  parties.  In  his  time, 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Syracuse  were  the  three  great  imperial  cities  of  Greece  ; 
and  his  Sicilian  witnesses,  proud  of  the  great  past  power  of  Gelo,  might 
well  ascribe  to  him  that  competition  for  pre-eminence  and  command 
which  Herodotus  has  dramatized.  The  immense  total  of  forces  which 
Gelo  is  made  to  promise  becomes  the  more  incredible,  when  we  reflect 
that  he  had  another  and  a  better  reason  for  refusing  aid  altogether.  He 
was  attacked  at  home,  and  was  fully  employed  in  defending  himself. 

1  Herodot.,  vii.  145.  *  Ibid.,  vii.  158.  that  the  Carthaginians  and  Egestaeans  had  made 

It  is  much   to  be  regretted   that  we  have  no  some    encroachments    and    threatened    to    make 

farther  information  respecting  the  events  which  more :  that  Gelo  bad  repelled  them  by  actual  and 

those  words  glance  at.    They  seem  to  indicate  successful  war. 
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The  same  spring  which  brought  Xerxgs  across  the  Hellespont  into 
Greece,  also  witnessed  a  formidable  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily. 
Gelo  had  already  been  engaged  in  war  against  them  (as  has  been  above 
stated),  and  had  obtained  successes,  which  they  would  naturally  seek  the 
first  opportunity  of  retrieving.  The  vast  Persian  invasion  of  Greece, 
organized  for  three  years  before,  and  drawing  contingents  not  only  from 
the  whole  eastern  world,  but  especially  from  their  own  metropolitan 
brethren  at  Tyre  and  Si  don,  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  them  : 
and  there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  simultaneous  attack 
on  the  Greeks  both  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Sicily,  was  concerted  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Xerxes1 — probably  by  the  Phenicians  on  behalf 
of  Xerxes.  Nevertheless,  this  alliance  does  not  exclude  other  concurrent 
circumstances  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  supplied  the  Cartha- 
ginians both  with  invitation  and  with  help.  Agrigentum,  though  not 
under  the  dominion  of  Gelo,  was  ruled  by  his  friend  and  relative  Thero  ; 
while  Rhegium  and  Messene  under  the  government  of  Anaxilaus — Himera 
under  that  of  his  father-in-law  Terillus — and  Selinus — seem  to  have 
formed  an  imposing  minority  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  at  variance  with 
Gelo  and  Thero,  but  in  amity  and  correspondence  with  Carthage  2.  It  was 
seemingly  about  the  year  481  B.C.  that  Thero,  perhaps  invited  by  an 
Himeraean  party,  expelled  from  Himera  the  despot  Terillus,  and  became 
possessed  of  the  town.  Terillus  applied  for  aid  to  Carthage,  backed  by 
his  son-in-law  Anaxilaus,  who  espoused  the  quarrel  so  warmly,  as  even  to 
tender  his  own  children  as  hostages  to  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  SufPes 
or  general,  the  personal  friend  or  guest  of  Terillus.  The  application  was 
favourably  entertained,  and  Hamilkar,  arriving  at  Panormus  in  the 
eventful  year  480  B.C.,  with  a  fleet  of  3,000  ships  of  war  and  a  still  larger 
number  of  store  ships,  disembarked  a  land-force  of  300,000  men  :  which 
would  have  been  even  larger,  had  not  the  vessels  carrying  the  cavalry 
and  the  chariots  happened  to  be  dispersed  by  storms3.  These  numbers 
we  can  only  repeat  as  we  find  them,  without  trusting  them  any  farther 
than  as  proof  that  the  armament  was  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  But 
the  different  nations  of  whom  Herodotus  reports  the  land-force  to  have 
consisted  are  trustworthy  and  curious  :  it  included  Phenicians,  Libyans, 
Iberians,  Ligyes,  Helisyki,  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans4.  This  is  the  first 
example  known  to  us  of  those  numerous  mercenary  armies  which  it  was 
the  policy  of  Carthage  to  compose  of  nations  different  in  race  and  language6, 
in  order  to  obviate  conspiracy  or  mutiny  against  the  general. 

Having  landed  at  Panormus,  Hamilkar  marched  to  Himera,  dragged  his 
vessels  on  shore  under  the  shelter  of  a  rampart,  and  then  laid  siege  to  the 
town  ;  while  the  Himerians,  reinforced  by  Thero  and  the  army  of  Agri- 
gentum, determined  on  an  obstinate  defence,  and  even  bricked  up  the 
gates.  Pressing  messages  were  despatched  to  solicit  aid  from  Gelo,  who 
collected  his  whole  force,  said  to  have  amounted  to  50,000  foot  and  5,000 
horse,  and  marched  to  Himera.    His  arrival  restored  the  courage  of  the 

1  Ephorus,  Fragment  in,  ed.  Didot ;  Diodor.,  *  Herodot.,  vii.  165.  The  Ligyes  came  from 
xi.  1,  20.  the  southern  junction  of  Italy  and  France,  the 

2  Herodot.,  vii.  165  ;  Diodor.,  xi.  23  :  compare  Gulfs  of  Lyons  and  Genoa.  The  Helisyki  cannot 
also  xiii.  55,  59.  In  like  manner  Rhegium  and  be  satisfactorily  verified :  Niebuhr  considers  them 
Messene  formed  the  opposing  interest  to  Syracuse,  to  have  been  the  Volsci,  an  ingenious  con- 
under  Dionysius  the  elder  (Diodor.,  xiv.  44).  jecture. 

s  Herodotus  (vii.    165)   and  Diodorus  (xi.   20)  5  Polyb.,  i.  67.     His  description  of  the  mut'ny 

both  give  the  number  of  the  land-force  :  the  latter        of  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  after  the  conclu- 
alone  gives  that  of  the  fleet.  sion  of  the  first  Punic  war,  is  highly  instructive. 
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inhabitants,  and  after  some  partial  fighting,  which  turned  out  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Greeks,  a  general  battle  ensued.  It  was  obstinate  and 
bloody,  lasting  from  sun-rise  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  its  success 
was  mainly  determined  by  an  intercepted  letter  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Gelo — a  communication  from  the  Selinuntines  to  Hamilkar,  promising 
to  send  a  body  of  horse  to  his  aid  and  intimating  the  time  at  which  they 
would  arrive.  A  party  of  Gelo's  horse,  instructed  to  personate  this  re- 
inforcement from  Selinus,  were  received  into  the  camp  of  Hamilkar,  where 
they  spread  consternation  and  disorder,  and  are  even  said  to  have  slain 
the  general  and  set  fire  to  the  ships  ;  while  the  Greek  army,  brought  to 
action  at  this  opportune  moment,  at  length  succeeded  in  triumphing 
over  both  superior  numbers  and  a  determined  resistance.  If  we  are  to 
believe  Diodorus1,  150,000  men  were  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians  ; 
the  rest  fled — partly  to  the  Sikanian  mountains,  where  they  became 
prisoners  of  the  Agrigentines — partly  to  a  hilly  ground,  where,  from  want 
of  water,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Twenty  ships 
alone  escaped  with  a  few  fugitives,  and  these  twenty  were  destroyed  by  a 
storm  on  the  passage,  so  that  only  one  small  boat  arrived  at  Carthage 
with  the  disastrous  tidings2.  Dismissing  such  unreasonable  exaggera- 
tions, we  can  only  venture  to  assert  that  the  battle  was  strenuously  dis- 
puted, the  victory  complete,  and  the  slain  as  well  as  the  prisoners  numerous. 
The  body  of  Hamilkar  was  never  discovered,  in  spite  of  careful  search 
ordered  by  Gelo :  the  Carthaginians  affirmed,  that  as  soon  as  the  defeat 
of  his  army  became  irreparable,  he  had  cast  himself  into  the  great  sacri- 
ficial fire  wherein  he  had  been  offering  entire  victims  (the  usual  sacrifice 
consisting  only  of  a  small  part  of  the  beast3)  to  propitiate  the  gods,  and 
had  there  been  consumed. 

We  may  presume  that  Anaxilaus  with  the  forces  of  Rhegium  shared  in 
the  defeat  of  the  foreign  invader  whom  he  had  called  in,  and  probably  other 
Greeks  besides.  All  of  them  were  now  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  from 
Gelo,  and  to  solicit  the  privilege  of  being  enrolled  as  his  dependent  allies, 
which  was  granted  to  them  without  any  harder  imposition  than  the 
tribute  probably  involved  in  that  relation5.  Even  the  Carthaginians 
themselves  were  so  intimidated  by  the  defeat,  that  they  sent  envoys  to 
ask  for  peace  at  Syracuse,  which  they  are  said  to  have  obtained  mainly 

1  Diodorus'  account  has  been  shown  to  rest  upon  Sicilian  cities,  together  with  ships  and  other  pro- 

Timaeus  (Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.,  iii.,  p.  397).     It  can  perty.     Dionysius  gave  licence  to  the  Syracusans, 

therefore  be  accepted  as  mainly  correct  in  its  facts,  at  the  first  instant  when  he  had  determined  on 

but  allowance  should  be  made  for  Timaeus'  anti-  declaring  war,  to  plunder  all  this  property  (Diodor., 

tyrannical  bias  or  Sicilian  patriotism.— Ed.  xiv.  46).    This  speedy  multiplication  of  Cartha- 

*  Diodor.,  xi.  21-24.          /            m  ginians  with  merchandise  in  the  Grecian  cities  so 

3  Herodotus,  vii.  167,  aufiara   oXa   xarayi^ui>.  soon  after  a  bloody  war  had  been  concluded,  is  a 

This   passage   of   Herodotus  receives   illustration  strong  proof  of  thespontaneous  tendencies  of  trade, 

from   the  learned   comment   of   Movers   on    the  *  Diodor.,   xiii.   62.     According   to   Herodotus, 

Phenician  inscription  recently  discovered  at  Mar-  the  battle  of  Himera  took  place  on  the  same  day 

cetlles.     It  was  the  usual  custom  of  the  Jews,  and  as  that  of  Salamis ;  according  to  Diodorus,  on  the 

it  had  been  in  old  times  the  custom  with  the  same  day  as  that  of  Thermopylae.     It  seems  more 

Phenicians  (Porphyr.  de  Abstin.,  iv.   15),  to  burn  probable  that  neither  is  correct, 

the  victim  entire :  the  Phenicians  departed  from  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  brief  allusions 

this  practic.     but  the  departure  seems  to  have  of  Herodotus,  he  must  have  conceived  the  battle 

been  considered  as  not  strictly  correct,  and  in  of   Himera   in  a  manner   totally  different  from 

times  of  great  misfortune  or  anxiety  the  old  habit  Diodorus. 

was  resumed  (Movers,  Das  Opferweten  dtr  Kar-  [Herodotus  seems  to  have  drawn  from  a  Cartha- 

tkager,  Breslau,  1847,  pp.  71-118).  ginian    source;     Diodorus    gives    a     'patriotic' 

Hamilkar  was  son  of  a  Syracusan  mother :  a  Sicilian  version  (c/.  Freeman,  History  0/  Sicily, 

carious  prooLof  connubium  between  Carthage  and  u.  p.  518  et  seq.). — Ed.] 

Syracuse.     At     that    moment    when     the    elder  »  I   presume   this   treatment   of   Anaxilaus   by 

DfOBMMI  d<<l.u.<l   w.ir   MBiMi   GvttflPfc   in    »jl  (Mp  must   Ik-  alluded   to  in   Diodorus,   xi.  66:  at 

».c,    there  were   many   Carthaginian    merchants  least,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  other  '  great 

dwelling  both  in  Syracuse  and  in  other  Greco-  benefit  *  Gelo  had  conferred  on  Anaxilaus. 
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by  the  solicitation  of  DamaretS,  wife  of  Gelo,  on  condition  of  paying 
2,000  talents  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  war,  and  of  erecting  two  temples 
in  which  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  to  be  permanently  recorded1.  If 
we  could  believe  the  assertion  of  Theophrastus,  Gelo  exacted  from  the 
Carthaginians  a  stipulation  that  they  would  for  the  future  abstain  from 
human  sacrifices  in  their  religious  worship2.  But  such  an  interference 
with  foreign  religious  rites  would  be  unexampled  in  that  age,  and  we  know, 
moreover,  that  the  practice  was  not  permanently  discontinued  at  Carthage3. 
Indeed,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  Diodorus,  copying  from  writers 
like  Ephorus  and  Timaeus  long  after  the  events,  has  exaggerated  con- 
siderably the  defeat,  the  humiliation,  and  the  amercement  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. For  the  words  of  the  poet  Pindar,  a  very  few  years  after  the 
battle  of  Himera,  represent  a  fresh  Carthaginian  invasion  as  matter  of 
present  uneasiness  and  alarm4 :  and  the  Carthaginian  fleet  is  found 
engaged  in  aggressive  warfare  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  requiring  to  be  coerced 
by  the  brother  and  successor  of  Gelo. 

The  victory  of  Himera  procured  for  the  Sicilian  cities  immunity  from 
foreign  war,  together  with  a  rich  plunder.  Splendid  offerings  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  gods  were  dedicated  in  the  temples  of  Himera,  Syracuse, 
and  Delphi6,  while  the  epigram  of  Simonidds6,  composed  for  the  tripod 
offered  in  the  latter  temple,  described  Gelo  with  his  three  brothers  Hiero, 
Polyzelus,  and  Thrasybulus,  as  the  joint  liberators  of  Greece  from  the 
Barbarian,  along  with  the  victors  of  Salamis  and  Plataea.  And  the 
Sicilians  alleged  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  actually  sending  reinforcements 
to  the  Greeks  against  Xerx6s,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
Spartan  command,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  retreat  of  that 
prince  reached  him.  But  we  find  another  statement — that  he  sent  a 
confidential  envoy  named  Kadmus  to  Delphi  with  orders  to  watch  the 
turn  of  the  Xerxeian  invasion,  and  in  case  it  should  prove  successful  (as 
he  thought  that  it  probably  would  be)  to  tender  presents  and  submission 
to  the  victorious  invader  on  behalf  of  Syracuse7.  The  defeat  of  the  Persians 
at  Salamis  and  of  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera  cleared  away  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  the  terrific  cloud  from  Greece  as  well  as  from  Sicily,  and  left 
a  sky  comparatively  brilliant  with  prosperous  hopes. 

To  the  victorious  army  of  Gelo,  there  was  abundant  plunder  for  recom- 
pense as  well  as  distribution.  Among  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
plunder  were  the  numerous  prisoners  taken,  who  were  divided  among  the 
cities  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  furnished  by  each.  All  the 
Sicilian  cities  allied  with  or  dependent  on  Gelo,  but  especially  the  two  last- 
mentioned,  were  thus  put  in  possession  of  a  number  of  slaves  as  public 
property,  who  were  kept  in  chains  to  work8,  and  were  either  employed  on 
public  undertakings  for  defence,  ornament,  and  religious  solemnity — or 
let  out  to  private  masters  so  as  to  afford  a  revenue  to  the  State.    So  great 

1  Diodor.,  xi.  26.  [Herodotus'  story  seems  drawn  from  some  anti- 

2  Schol.  ad  Pindar,  Pylh.,  ii.  3  ;  Plutarch,  De  tyrannical  source  (cf.  Grundy,  Great  Persian  War 
Sera  Numinis  Vindictd,  p.  552,  c.  6.  p.  247).    The  odious  motive  here  assigned  to  him 

3  Diodor.,  xx.  14.  is  eminently  improbable  in  such  a  spirited  defender 
*  Pindar,    Nem.,    ix.    67    (  =  28    b.)    with    the        of  Hellenic  liberty.    The  tale  is  probably  nothing 

Scholia.  more  than  a  distortion  of  an  offer  made  by  Gelo 

5  The  base  of   the  tripod  dedicated  has  been  to  help  the  Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Himera  (cf. 
recovered  (cf.  the  Bulletin  de  Correspondence  Hel-  Diod.,  he.  cit.,  and  note  3,  on  p.  251). — Ed.] 
Unique,  1897,  p.  588  et  seg. ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  His-  8  Diodor.,  xi.  25. 

tor  teal  Inscriptions,  No.  16). — Ed.  For  analogous  instances  of  captives  taken  in 

6  Simonides,  Epigr.  141,  ed.  Bergk.  war  being  employed  in  public  works  by  the  cap- 

7  Herodot.,  vii.  163-165  :  compare  Diodor.,  tors,  and  labouring  in  chains,  see  the  cases  of 
xi.  26  ;  Ephorus,  Fragm.  in,  ed.  Didot.  Tegea  and  Samos  in  Herodot.,  i.  66  ;  ill.  39. 
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was  the  total  of  these  public  slaves  at  Agrigentum,  that  though  many  were 
employed  on  state -works,  which  elevated  the  city  to  signal  grandeur 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  seventy  years  which  intervened  between 
the  recent  battle  and  its  subsequent  capture  by  the  Carthaginians,  there 
nevertheless  remained  great  numbers  to  be  let  out  to  private  individuals, 
some  of  whom  had  no  less  than  five  hundred  slaves  respectively  in  their 
employment1. 

The  peace  which  now  ensued  left  Gelo  master  of  Syracuse  and  Gela, 
with  the  Chalkidic  Greek  towns  on  the  east  of  the  island,  while  ThSro 
governed  in  Agrigentum,  and  his  son  Thrasydaeus  in  Himera.  In  power 
as  well  as  in  reputation,  Gelo  was  unquestionably  the  chief  person  in  the 
island  ;  moreover,  he  was  connected  by  marriage,  and  lived  on  terms  of 
uninterrupted  friendship,  with  ThSro.  His  conduct,  both  at  Syracuse 
and  towards  the  cities  dependent  upon  him,  was  mild  and  conciliating. 
But  his  subsequent  career  was  very  short :  he  died  of  a  dropsical  complaint 
not  much  more  than  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Himera,  while  the  glories 
of  that  day  were  fresh  in  everyone's  recollection.  As  the  Syracusan  law 
rigorously  interdicted  expensive  funerals,  Gelo  had  commanded  that  his 
own  obsequies  should  be  conducted  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law : 
nevertheless,  the  zeal  of  his  successor  as  well  as  the  attachment  of  the 
people  disobeyed  these  commands.  The  great  mass  of  citizens  followed 
his  funeral  procession  from  the  city  to  the  estate  of  his  wife,  fifteen  miles 
distant ;  nine  massive  towers  were  erected  to  distinguish  the  spot,  and 
the  solemnities  of  heroic  worship  were  rendered  to  him.  The  respectful 
recollections  of  the  conqueror  of  Himera  never  afterwards  died  out  among 
the  Syracusan  people,  though  his  tomb  was  defaced  first  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  afterwards  by  the  despot  AgathoklSs2.  And  when  we  recollect 
the  destructive  effects  caused  by  the  subsequent  Carthaginian  invasions, 
we  shall  be  sensible  how  great  was  the  debt  of  gratitude  owing  to  Gelo  by 
his  contemporaries. 

It  was  not  merely  as  conqueror  of  Himera,  but  as  a  sort  of  second 
founder  of  Syracuse3,  that  Gelo  was  thus  solemnly  worshipped.  The 
size,  the  strength,  and  the  population,  of  the  town  were  all  greatly  increased 
under  him.  Besides  the  number  of  the  new  inhabitants  which  he  brought 
from  Gela,  the  Hyblaean  Megara,  and  the  Sicilian  Eubcea,  we  are  informed 
that  he  also  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  citizens  no  less  than  10,000  mercenary 
soldiers.  It  will,  moreover,  appear  that  these  new-made  citizens  were  in 
possession  of  the  islet  of  Ortygia4 — the  interior  stronghold  of  Syracuse.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  Ortygia  was  the  original  settlement,  and 
that  the  city  did  not  overstep  the  boundaries  of  the  islet  before  the  en- 
largements of  Gelo.  We  do  not  know  by  what  arrangements  Gelo  pro- 
vided new  lands  for  so  large  a  number  of  new-comers:  but  when  we  come 
to  notice  the  antipathy  with  which  these  latter  were  regarded  by  the 
remaining  citizens,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old  citizens  had 
been  dispossessed  and  degraded. 

Gelo  left  a  son  in  tender  years,  but  his  power  passed,  by  his  own  direction, 
to  two  of  his  brothers,  Polyzdlus  and  Hiero,  the  former  of  whom  married 

>  Diodor.,  xi.  23.     Respecting  slaves  belonging  *  Diodor.,  xi.  38,  67  I  Plutarch,  Timolton,  c.  29  ; 

to  the  public,  and  let  out  for  hire  to  individual  Aristotle,    r.Awun-   IIoAt-ma;    Fragm.,  p.  106,  ed. 

employers,   compare   the   large   financial    project  Neumann, 
conceived  by  Xenophon,  D«   Vectigalibus,  cc.   3  '  Diodor..  xi.  49. 

and  4.  *  Ibid.,  xi.  72,  73. 
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the  widow  of  the  deceased  prince,  and  was  named,  according  to  his  testa- 
mentary directions,  commander  of  the  military  force — while  Hiero  was 
intended  to  enjoy  the  government  of  the  city.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  wishes  of  Gelo,  however,  the  real  power  fell  to  Hiero,  a  man  of  energy 
and  determination,  and  munificent  as  a  patron  of  contemporary  poets, 
Pindar,  Simonides,  Bacchylides,  Epicharmus,  ^Eschylus,  and  others, 
but  the  victim  of  a  painful  internal  complaint — jealous  in  his  temper — 
cruel,  and  rapacious  in  his  government1 — and  noted  as  an  organizer  of 
that  systematic  espionage  which  broke  up  all  freedom  of  speech  among 
his  subjects.  Especially  jealous  of  his  brother  Polyzelus,  who  was  very 
popular  in  the  city,  he  despatched  him  on  a  military  expedition  against 
the  Krotoniates,  with  a  view  of  indirectly  accomplishing  his  destruction. 
But  Polyzelus,  aware  of  the  snare,  fled  to  Agrigentum,  and  sought  pro- 
tection from  his  brother-in-law  the  despot  Thero,  from  whom  Hiero 
redemanded  him,  and  on  receiving  a  refusal,  prepared  to  enforce  the 
demand  by  arms.  He  had  already  advanced  on  his  march  as  far  as  the 
river  Gela,  but  no  actual  battle  appears  to  have  taken  place.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  hear  that  Simonides  the  poet,  esteemed  and  rewarded  by  both  these 
princes,  was  the  mediator  of  peace  between  them2. 

The  temporary  breach,  and  sudden  reconciliation,  between  these  two 
powerful  despots,  proved  the  cause  of  sorrow  and  ruin  at  Himera.  That 
city,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Agrigentine  Thero,  was  administered  by 
his  son  Thrasydaeus — a  youth  whose  oppressive  conduct  speedily  excited 
the  strongest  antipathy.  The  Himeraeans,  knowing  that  they  had  little 
chance  of  redress  from  Thero  against  his  son,  took  advantage  of  the 
quarrel  between  him  and  Hiero  to  make  propositions  to  the  latter,  and  to 
entreat  his  aid  for  the  expulsion  of  Thrasydaeus,  tendering  themselves  as 
subjects  of  Syracuse.  It  appears  that  Kapys  and  Hippokrates,  cousins  of 
Thero,  but  at  variance  with  him,  and  also  candidates  for  the  protection  of 
Hiero,  were  concerned  in  this  scheme  for  detaching  Himera  from  the 
dominion  of  Thero.  But  so  soon  as  peace  had  been  concluded,  Hiero 
betrayed  to  Thero  both  the  schemes  and  the  malcontents  at  Himera.  We 
seem  to  make  out  that  Kapys  and  Hippokrates  collected  some  forces  to 
resist  Thero,  but  were  defeated  by  him  at  the  river  Himera3  :  his  victory 
was  followed  up  by  seizing  and  putting  to  death  a  large  number  of 
Himeraean  -citizens.  So  great  was  the  number  slain,  coupled  with  the 
loss  of  others  who  fled  for  fear  of  being  slain,  that  the  population  of 
the  city  was  sensibly  and  inconveniently  diminished.  Thero  invited 
and  enrolled  a  large  addition  of  new  citizens,  chiefly  of  Dorian 
blood*. 

The  power  of  Hiero,  now  reconciled  both  with  Thero  and  with  his  brother 
Polyzelus,  is  marked  by  several  circumstances  as  no  way  inferior  to  that 
of  Gelo,  and  probably  the  greatest,  not  merely  in  Sicily,  but  throughout 
the  Grecian  world.  The  citizens  of  the  distant  city  of  Cumae,  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  harassed  by  Carthaginian  and  Tyrrhenian  fleets,  entreated 
his  aid,  and  received  from  him  a  squadron  which  defeated  and  drove  off 

1  Diodor.,  xi.  67 ;    Aristotle,   Politic.,  v.  9,  3.  2  Diodor.,  xi.  48  ;  Schol.  Pindar,  Olymp.,  ii.  29. 

In  spite  of   the  compliments  direcUy  paid  by  8  Schol.    ad    Pindar.,    Olymp.,    ii.    173.    The 

Pindar  to  Hiero  (wpa&s  aorots,  ov  60oi/cW  ayaSoU,  Scholiasts  of  Pindar  are  occasionally  useful   in 

£«Vois  Se  dav/xao-Tos  narnp,  Pyth.,  iii.  71  =  125),  n*s  explaining  the  brief  historical  allusions  of  the  poet, 

indirect  admonitions  ana  hints  sufficienUy  attest  [Their  ultimate  source  is  mosUy  Ephorus  (c/.  Free- 

the  real  character  (see  Dissen  ad  Pindar.,  Pyth.,  man,  History  of  Sicily,  ii.,  p.  516). — Ed.] 

i.  and  ii.,  pp.  161-182).  *  Diodor.,  xi.  48,  49. 
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their  enemies1 :  he  even  settled  a  Syracusan  colony  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Pithekusa.  Anaxilaus,  despot  of  Rhegium  and  Messene,  had 
attacked,  and  might  probably  have  overpowered,  his  neighbours  the 
Epizephyrian  Lokrians ;  but  the  menaces  of  Hiero,  invoked  by  the 
Lokrians,  and  conveyed  by  the  envoy  Chromius,  compelled  him  to  desist2. 
Those  heroic  honours,  which  in  Greece  belonged  to  the  (Ekist  of  a  new 
city,  were  yet  wanting  to  him.  He  procured  them  by  the  foundation  of 
the  new  city  of  iEtna3,  on  the  site  and  in  the  place  of  Katana,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  he  expelled,  as  well  as  those  of  Naxos.  While  these 
Naxians  and  Katanaeans  were  directed  to  take  up  their  abode  at  Leontini 
along  with  the  existing  inhabitants,  Hiero  planted  10,000  new  inhabitants 
in  his  adopted  city  of  iEtna,  5,000  of  them  from  Syracuse  and  Gela,  with 
an  equal  number  from  Peloponnesus.  They  served  as  an  auxiliary  force, 
ready  to  be  called  forth  in  the  event  of  discontents  at  Syracuse,  as  we 
shall  see  by  the  history  of  his  successor  :  he  gave  them  not  only  the  terri- 
tory which  had  before  belonged  to  Katana,  but  also  a  large  addition 
besides,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbouring  Sikel  tribes.  His  son 
Deinomenes,  and  his  friend  and  confidant  Chromius,  enrolled  as  an 
.Etnsean,  became  joint  administrators  of  the  city,  whose  religious  and 
social  customs  were  assimilated  to  the  Dorian  model*.  Pindar  dreams 
of  future  relations  between  the  despot  and  citizens  of  iEtna,  analogous 
to  those  between  king  and  citizens  at  Sparta.  Both  Hiero  and  Chromius 
were  proclaimed  as  ^tna^ans  at  the  Pythian  and  Nemean  games,  when 
their  chariots  gained  victories  ;  on  which  occasion  the  assembled  crowd 
heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  new  Hellenic  city  of  JEtna..  We  see,  by  the 
compliments  of  Pindar6,  that  Hiero  was  vain  of  his  new  title  of  founder. 
But  we  must  remark  that  it  was  procured,  not,  as  in  most  cases,  by  plant- 
ing Greeks  on  a  spot  previously  barbarous,  but  by  the  dispossession  and 
impoverishment  of  other  Grecian  citizens,  who  seem  to  have  given  no 
ground  of  offence.  Both  in  Gelo  and  Hiero  we  see  the  first  exhibition  of 
that  propensity  to  violent  and  wholesale  transplantation  of  inhabitants 
from  one  scat  to  another,  which  was  not  uncommon  among  Assyrian 
and  Persian  despots,  and  which  was  exhibited  on  a  still  larger  scale 
by  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  their  numerous  new-built 
cities. 

Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium  died  shortly  after  that  message  of  Hiero  which 
had  compelled  him  to  spare  the  Lokrians.  Such  was  the  esteem  enter- 
tained for  his  memory,  and  so  efficient  the  government  of  Mikythus, 
a  manumitted  slave  whom  he  constituted  regent,  that  Rhegium    and 

1  The  brazen  helmet,  discovered  near  the  site  being  swallowed  up  at  this  time  by  her  formidable 

of  Olympia  with  the  name  of  Hiero  and  the  vie-  neighbour. — Ed.] 

tory  at  Cum*  inscribed  on  it,  yet  remains  as  an  a  Diodor.,  xi.  51  ;  Pindar.,  Pyth.,  i.  74  (=  140) ; 

interesting  relic  to  commemorate  this  event:  it  ii.  17  (  =  35)  with  the  Scholia;  Epicharmus,  Frag- 

was  among  the  offerings  presented  by  Hiero  to  ment,  p.  19,  ed.  Krusemann ;  Schol.  Pindar,  Pyth., 

the  Olympic  Zeus  (see  Boeckh,   Corp.   Inscriptt.  i.  98  ;  Strabo,  v.,  p.  247. 

Oruc,  No.  16,  part  L,  p.  34).  *    lifmv   ocKtarrif    avrt    rvoavvov  0ov- 

(I-or    the   inscription,  cf.  also   Hicks  and   Hill,  Aopepot      ilvcn,       Karat^y     c£fAwf     Airvriv 

of>.  ctt.,  No.  22.    The  helmet  itself  is  preserved  in  nerttvopiatrt   tj\v   koKlv,  iavrov  o'uturrriv  wpovayo 

the  British  Museum  (No.  230  in  the  Bronze  Gallery).  ptvaas  (Schol.  ad  Pindar.,  Netn.,  i.  x). 

The  naval  victory  of  Cumae  seems  to  have  had  «  Chromius  iwirpowot  t»>?  AiTfijs  (Schol.  Pind., 

the   effect   of   crippling   Etruscan   supremacy   in  Netn.,  ix.   1).     About  the  Dorian  institutions  of 

Southern  Italy,  which  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  /Etna,  etc.,  Pindar,  Pyth.,  i.  60-71. 

century  pasted  into  the  hands  of  the  Oscan  tribes.  »  Pindar,  Pyth.,  i.  60  (  =  117) ;   iii.  69  (  =  121). 

Not  long  after   this  battle   the  conclusion  of  a  Pindar,  up.  Strabo,  vi.,  p.  269.     Compare  Nemea, 

favourable    peace    between    the    Etrurians    and  ix.   1-30,  addressed  to  Chromius.     Hiero  is  pro- 

Koni.ins  is  recorded  (cf.  Holm,  Greek  History,  Engl.  claimed  in  some  odes  as  a  Syracusan  :  but  Syracuse 

transl.,  ii.,  p.  85).     It  is  not  impossible  that  Hiero's  and  the  newly-founded  /Etna  are  intimately  joined 

victory  prevented  the  little  Latin   republic   from  together  (sec  Nemea,  i.  init.). 
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Messene  were  preserved  for  his  children,  yet  minors1.  But  a  still  more 
important  change  in  Sicily  was  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Agrigentine 
Thero,  which  took  place  seemingly  about  472  B.C.  This  prince,  a  partner 
with  Gelo  in  the  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  left  a  reputation 
of  good  government  as  well  as  ability  among  the  Agrigentines,  which  we 
find  perpetuated  in  the  laureate  strains  of  Pindar :  and  his  memory  doubt- 
less became  still  farther  endeared  from  comparison  with  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. Thrasydaeus,  now  master  both  of  Himera  and  Agrigentum,  dis- 
played on  a  larger  scale  the  same  oppressive  and  sanguinary  dispositions 
which  had  before  provoked  rebellion  at  the  former  city.  Feeling  himself 
detested  by  his  subjects,  he  enlarged  the  military  force  which  had  been 
left  by  his  father,  and  engaged  so  many  new'  mercenaries,  that  he  became 
master  of  a  force  of  20,000  men,  horse  and  foot.  And  in  his  own  territory, 
perhaps,  he  might  long  have  trodden  with  impunity  in  the  footsteps  of 
Phalaris,  had  he  not  imprudently  provoked  his  more  powerful  neighbour 
Hiero.  In  an  obstinate  and  murderous  battle  between  these  two  princes, 
2,000  men  were  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans,  and  4,000  on  that  of 
the  Agrigentines,  an  immense  slaughter,  considering  that  it  mostly  fell 
upon  the  Greeks  in  the  two  armies,  and  not  upon  the  non-Hellenic  mer- 
cenaries2. But  the  defeat  of  Thrasydaeus  was  so  complete,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  not  only  from  Agrigentum,  but  from  Sicily  :  he  retired 
to  Megara  in  Greece  Proper,  where  he  was  condemned  to  death  and 
perished3.  The  Agrigentines,  thus  happily  released  from  their  oppressor, 
sued  for  and  obtained  peace  from  Hiero.  They  are  said  to  have  established 
a  democratical  government,  but  we  learn  that  Hiero  sent  many  citizens 
into  banishment  from  Agrigentum  and  Himera,  as  well  as  from  Gela4, 
nor  can  we  doubt  that  all  the  three  were  numbered  among  his  subject 
cities.  The  moment  of  freedom  only  commenced  for  them  when  the 
Gelonian  dynasty  shared  the  fate  of  the  Theronian. 

The  victory  over  Thrasydaeus  rendered  Hiero  more  completely  master 
of  Sicily  than  his  brother  Gelo  had  been  before  him.  The  last  act  which 
we  hear  of  him  is  his  interference  on  behalf  of  his  brothers-in-law5,  the 
sons  of  Anaxilaus' of  Rhegium,  who  were  now  of  age  to  govern.  He  en- 
couraged them  to  prefer,  and  probably  showed  himself  ready  to  enforce, 
their  claim  against  Mikythus,  who  had  administered  Rhegium  since  the 
death  of  Anaxilaus,  for  the  property  as  well  as  the  sceptre.  Mikythus 
complied  readily  with  the  demand,  rendering  an  account  so  exact  and 
faithful,  that  the  sons  of  Anaxilaus  themselves  entreated  him  to  remain 
and  govern — or  more  probably  to  lend  his  aid  to  their  government.  This 
request  he  was  wise  enough  to  refuse  :  he  removed  his  own  property  and 
retired  to  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  Hiero  died  shortly  afterwards,  of  the  com- 
plaint under  which  he  had  so  long  suffered,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years6. 

On  the  death  of  Hiero,  the  succession  was  disputed  between  his  brother 
Thrasybulus,  and  his  nephew  the  youthful  son  of  Gelo,  so  that  the  partisans 

1  Justin.,  iv.  2.  but  he  seems  also  to  have  had  two  other  wives — 

2  So  I  conceive  the  words  of  Diodorus  are  to  be  the  sister  or  cousin  of  Thero,  and  the  daughter  of 
understood — n-Aeurrot  ru>v  napara^afjittrnv  'BAAi/wr  a  Syracusan  named  Nikokles  :  this  last  was  the 
vpos  'EAAiji/as  eneaov  (Diodor.,  xi.  53).  mother  of  his  son  Deinomenes    (Schol.   Pindar, 

3  Diodor.,  xL  53.     This  is  a  remarkable  speci-  Pytk.,  i.  112). 

men  of  the  feeling  in  a  foreign  city  towards  an  We  read  of  Kleophron.  son  of  Anaxilaus,  govern- 

oppressive  rvpa^vos.     The  Megarians  of  Greece  ing  Messene  during  his  father's  lifetime :  probably 

Proper  were  much  connected  with  Sicily,  through  this  young  man  must  have  died,  otherwise  Miky- 

the  Hyblsan  Megara,  as  well  as  Selinus.  thus  would  not  have  succeeded    (Schol.  Pindar, 

*  Diodor.,  xi.  76.  Pyth.,  ii.  34). 

1  Hiero  had  married  the  daughter  of  Anaxilaus,  6  Diodor.,  xi.  66. 
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of  the  family  became  thus  divided.  Thrasybulus,  surrounding  his  nephew 
with  temptations  to  luxurious  pleasure,  contrived  to  put  him  indirectly 
aside,  and  thus  to  seize  the  government  for  himself1.  This  family  division 
— a  curse  often  resting  upon  the  blood-relations  of  Grecian  despots,  and 
leading  to  the  greatest  atrocities2 — coupled  with  the  conduct  of  Thrasy- 
bulus himself,  caused  the  downfall  of  the  mighty  Gelonian  dynasty.  The 
bad  qualities  of  Hiero  were  now  seen  greatly  exaggerated,  but  without 
his  accompanying  energy,  in  Thrasybulus,  who  put  to  death  many 
citizens,  and  banished  still  more,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  their  property, 
until  at  length  he  provoked  among  the  Syracusans  intense  and  universal 
hatred,  shared  even  by  many  of  the  old  Gelonian  partisans.  Though  he 
tried  to  strengthen  himself  by  increasing  his  mercenary  force,  he  could 
not  prevent  a  general  revolt  from  breaking  out  among  the  Syracusan 
population.  By  summoning  those  cities  which  Hiero  had  planted  in  his 
new  city  of  ^Etna,  as  well  as  various  troops  from  his  dependent  allies,  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  and  master  of  the  inner  city, 
that  is,  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  which  was  the  primitive  settlement  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  was  not  only  distinct  and  defensible  in  itself,  but  also  contained 
the  docks,  the  shipping,  and  command  of  the  harbour.  The  revolted 
people  on  their  side  were  masters  of  the  outer  city,  better  known  under  its 
later  name  of  Achradina,  which  lay  on  the  adjacent  mainland  of  Sicily, 
was  surrounded  by  a  separate  wall  of  its  own,  and  was  divided  from 
Ortygia  by  an  intervening  space  of  low  ground  used  for  burials3.  Though 
superior  in  number,  yet  being  no  match  in  military  efficiency  for  the  forces 
of  Thrasybulus,  they  were  obliged  to  invoke  aid  from  the  other  cities  in 
Sicily,  as  well  as  from  the  Sikel  tribes — proclaiming  the  Gelonian  dynasty 
as  the  common  enemy  of  freedom  in  the  island,  and  holding  out  universal 
independence  as  the  reward  of  victory.  It  was  fortunate  for  them  that 
there  was  no  brother-despot  like  the  powerful  Thero  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  Thrasybulus.  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  Himera,  and  even  the  Sikel 
tribes,  all  responded  to  the  call  with  alacrity,  so  that  a  large  force,  both 

Diodorus  does 


1  Aristotle,  Poliiic.,  v.  8,  19 
not  mention  the  son  of  Gelo. 

t'ynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Heilenici,  App.  chap.  10, 
p.  264  ct  seq.)  has  discussed  all  the  main  points 
connected  with  Syracusan  and  Sicilian  chronology. 

*  Xenophon,  Hiero,  iiL  8 :  El  roiyvv  efleAei? 
xaravotlv,  evpTJtms  p&v  tovs  ISutiras  vwo  tovtiov 
MoAiffTa  </hAovja«Vovs,  tovs  Si  rvpappovs  iroAAou? 
fitf  iraiSas  iavrutv  awf  KTOtnqKora*,  iroAAovs  S' 
vvb  ircuSwf  avrov$  airoAtttAoTas,  iroAAovs  Si  aJ«A- 
4>oiis  iv  rvpavviaiv  aAAqAo^opovf  yryetrj^eVovs, 
*oAAoi>«  Si  xal  inrb  yvva.iKu>i>  riiv  iavrwv  rvpavpovs 
iu^ap/itVous,  xeu.  vnb  iraiptav  ye  twc  p.aAiOTa 
hoKovi/Tuif  <f>iKo»v  eXptu :  compare  Isokrates,  De 
Pace,  Orat.  viii.,  p.  182,  §  138. 

So  also  Tacitus  (Hist.,  v.  9)  respecting  the 
native  kings  of  J  udasa,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Syrian  dynasty — '  Sibi  ipsi  reges  imposuere  :  qui, 
tuobilitate  vulgi  expulsi,  resumpta  per  anna  domi- 
natione,  fugas  civium,  urbium  everskmes. — fratrum, 
conjugum,  parentum,  neces — aliaque  solita  regions 
«uri*  etc 

*  Diodorus  here  states  (xi.  67,  68)  that  Thrasy- 
bulus was  master  both  of  the  Island  (Ortygia)  and 
Achradina,  while  the  revolted  Syracusans  held  the 
rest  of  the  city,  of  which  I  tyke  or  Tych*  was  a 
part.  He  evidently  conceives  Syracuse  as  having 
comprised,  in  463  B.C.,  substantially  the  same  great 
space  and  the  same  number  of  four  quarters  or 
portions,  as  it  afterwards  came  to  contain  from 
the  time  of  the  despot  Dionysius  down  to  the 
Roman  empire,  and  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  de- 


scription of  Cicero  (Orat.  In  Verr.,  iv.  53, 1 18-120) 
enumerating  the  four  quarters  Ortygia,  Achradina, 
Tyche,  and  Neapolis.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  mis- 
take. I  take  the  general  conception  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  Syracuse  given  by  Thukydides  in  415 
b.c,  as  representing  in  the  main  what  it  had  been 
fifty  years  before.  Thukydides  (vi.  3)  mentions 
only  the  Inner  City,  which  was  in  the  Islet  of 
Ortygia  (ij  jto'Ais  ^  «»ro?) — and  the  Outer  City 
(A\  iroAi?  r\  «£o).  This  latter  was  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Achradina,  though  that  name  does 
not  occur  in  Thukydides.  Diodorus  expressly 
mentions  that  both  Ortygia  and  Achradina  had 
each  separate  fortifications  (xi.  73). 

In  these  disputes  connected  with  the  fall  of  the 
Gelonian  dynasty,  I  conceive  Thrasybulus  to  have 
held  possession  of  Ortygia,  which  was  at  all  times 
the  inner  stronghold  and  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  Syracuse  ;  insomuch  that  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  Marcellus  prohibited  any  native  Syra- 
cusan from  dwelling  in  it  (Cicero,  In  Verr.,  v.  32-84, 
38,  98).  The  enemies  of  Thrasybulus,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  conceive  to  have  occupied  Achradina. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bisection  of  Syracuse 
into  two  separate  fortifications  must  have  afforded 
great  additional  facility  for  civil  dispute,  if  there 
were  any  causes  abroad  tending  to  foment  it ; 
conformably  to  a  remark  of  Aristotle  (Polit., 
v.  2,  12),  which  the  philosopher  illustrates  by 
reference  to  Kolopbon  and  Notiura,  as  well  as  to 
the   insular  and  continental   portions  of    Klazo- 
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military  and  naval,  came  to  reinforce  the  Syracusans  ;  and  Thrasybulus, 
being  totally  defeated,  first  in  a  naval  action,  next  on  land,  was  obliged 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Ortygia,  where  he  soon  found  his  situation  hopeless. 
He  accordingly  opened  a  negotiation  with  his  opponents,  which  ended  in 
his  abdication  and  retirement  to  Lokri,  while  the  mercenary  troops  whom 
he  had  brought  together  were  also  permitted  to  depart  unmolested1.  The 
expelled  Thrasybulus  afterwards  lived  and  died  as  a  private  citizen  at 
Lokri — a  very  different  fate  from  that  which  had  befallen  Thrasydaeus 
(son  of  Thero)  at  Megara,  though  both  seem  to  have  given  the  same 
provocation. 

Thus  fell  the  powerful  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,  after  a  continu- 
ance of  eighteen  years2.  Its  fall  was  nothing  less  than  an  extensive 
revolution  throughout  Sicily.  Among  the  various  cities  of  the  island 
there  had  grown  up  many  petty  despots,  each  with  his  separate  mercenary 
force,  acting  as  the  instruments,  and  relying  on  the  protection,  of  the 
great  despot  at  Syracuse.  All  these  were  now  expelled,  and  governments 
more  or  less  democratical  were  established  everywhere3.  The  sons  of 
Anaxilaus  maintained  themselves  a  little  longer  at  Rhegium  and  Messend, 
but  the  citizens  of  these  two  towns  at  length  followed  the  general  ex- 
ample, compelled  them  to  retire4,  and  began  their  aera  of  freedom. 

But  though  the  Sicilian  despots  had  thus  been  expelled,  the  free  govern- 
ments established  in  their  place  were  exposed  at  first  to  much  difficulty 
and  collision.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Gelo,  Hiero,  Thero, 
Thrasydaeus,  Thrasybulus,  etc.,  had  all  condemned  many  citizens  to  exile 
with  confiscation  of  property,  and  had  planted  on  the.  soil  new  citizens 
and  mercenaries,  in  numbers  no  less  considerable.  To  what  race  these 
mercenaries  belonged,  we  are  not  told  :  it  is  probable  that  they  were  only 
in  part  Greeks.  Such  violent  mutations,  both  of  persons  and  property, 
could  not  occur  without  raising  bitter  conflicts,  of  interest  as  well  as  of 
feeling,  between  the  old,  the  new,  and  the  dispossessed  proprietors,  as 
soon  as  the  iron  hand  of  compression  was  removed.  This  source  of  angry 
dissension  was  common  to  all  the  Sicilian  cities,  but  in  none  did  it  flow 
more  profusely  than  in  Syracuse.  In  that  city,  the  new  mercenaries  last 
introduced  by  Thrasybulus  had  retired  at  the  same  time  with  him,  many 
of  them  to  the  Hieronian  city  of  Mtna.,  from  whence  they  had  been  brought. 
But  there  yet  remained  the  more  numerous  body  introduced  principally 
by  Gelo,  partly  also  by  Hiero,  the  former  alone  having  enrolled  10,000,  of 
whom  more  than  7,000  yet  remained.  What  part  these  Gelonian  citizens 
had  taken  in  the  late  revolution  we  do  not  find  distinctly  stated  :  they 
seem  not  to  have  supported  Thrasybulus  as  a  body,  and  probably  many 
of  them  took  part  against  him. 

After  the  revolution  had  been  accomplished,  a  public  assembly  of  the 
Syracusans  was  convened,  in  which  the  first  resolution  was  to  provide 
for  the  religious  commemoration  of  the  event,  by  erecting  a  colossal 
statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius,  and  by  celebrating  an  annual  festival  to  be 
called  the  Eleutheria,  with  solemn  matches  and  sacrifices.  They  next 
proceeded  to  determine  the  political  constitution,  and  such  was  the  pre- 
dominant reaction,  doubtless  aggravated  by  the  returned  exiles,  of  hatred 
and  fear  against  the  expelled  dynasty,  that  the  whole  body  of  new  citizens, 

»  Diodor.,  ix.  67,  68.  s  Diodor.,  xi.  68. 

2  Aristotle,  Politic.,  v.  8,  23.  *  Ibid.,  xi.  76. 
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who  had  been  domiciled  under  Gelo  and  Hiero,  were  declared  ineligible  to 
magistracy  or  honour.  This  harsh  and  sweeping  disqualification,  falling 
at  once  upon  a  numerous  minority,  naturally  provoked  renewed  irritation 
and  civil  war.  The  Gelonian  citizens,  the  most  warlike  individuals  in 
the  state,  and  occupying,  as  favoured  partisans  of  the  previous  dynasty, 
the  inner  section  of  Syracuse1 — Ortygia — placed  themselves  in  open  revolt ; 
while  the  general  mass  of  citizens,  masters  of  the  outer  city,  were  not 
strong  enough  to  assail  with  success  this  defensible  position2.  But  they 
contrived  to  block  it  up  nearly  altogether,  and  to  intercept  both  its 
supplies  and  its  communication  with  the  country,  by  means  of  a  new 
fortification,  carried  out  from  the  outer  city  towards  the  Great  Harbour, 
and  stretching  between  Ortygia  and  Epipolae.  The  garrison  within  could 
thus  only  obtain  supplies  at  the  cost  of  perpetual  conflicts.  This  dis- 
astrous internal  war  continued  for  some  months,  with  many  partial 
engagements  both  by  land  and  sea  :  whereby  the  general  body  of  citizens 
became  accustomed  to  arms,  while  a  chosen  regiment  of  600  trained 
volunteers  acquired  especial  efficiency.  Unable  to  maintain  themselves 
longer,  the  Gelonians  were  forced  to  hazard  a  general  battle,  which,  after 
an  obstinate  struggle,  terminated  in  their  complete  defeat.  The  chosen 
band  of  600,  who  had  eminently  contributed  to  this  victory,  received 
from  their  fellow-citizens  a  crown  of  honour,  and  a  reward  of  one  mina 
per  head3. 

The  meagre  annals,  wherein  these  interesting  events  are  indicated 
rather  than  described,  tell  us  scarcely  anything  of  the  political  arrange- 
ments which  resulted  from  so  important  a  victory.  Probably  many  of 
the  Gelonians  were  expelled  :  but  we  may  assume  as  certain,  that  they 
were  deprived  of  the  dangerous  privilege  of  a  separate  residence  in  the 
inner  stronghold  or  islet  Ortygia4. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  Sicily  had  experienced  disorders  analogous  in 
character  to  those  of  Syracuse.  At  Gela,  at  Agrigentum,  at  Himera,  the 
reaction  against  the  Gelonian  dynasty  had  brought  back  in  crowds 
the  dispossessed  exiles,  who,  claiming  restitution  of  their  properties  and 
influence,  found  their  demands  sustained  by  the  population  generally. 
The  Katanaeans,  whom  Hiero  had  driven  from  their  own  city  to  Leontini, 
in  order  that  he  might  convert  Katana  into  his  own  settlement  y£tna, 
assembled  in  arms  and  allied  themselves  with  the  Sikel  Prince  Duketius, 
to  reconquer  their  former  home  and  to  restore  to  the  Sikels  that  which 
Hiero  had  taken  from  them  for  enlargement  of  the  ^Etnaean  territory. 
They  were  aided  by  the  Syracusans,  to  whom  the  neighbourhood  of  these 

1  Aristotle  {Politic.,  v.  2,  11)  mentions,  as  one  same  quarrel  and  "sedition  was  renewed,  by  the 

of  his  illustrations  of  the  mischief  of  receiving  new  exclusion  of  his  mercenaries  from  magistracy  and 

citizens,  that  the  Syracusans,  after  the  Gelonian  posts  of  honour  (Diodor.,  xxi.,  Fragm.,  p.  282). 

dynasty,    admitted    the    foreign    mercenaries    to  -  Diodor.,  xi.  73. 

citizenship,  and  from  hence  came  to  sedition  and  Diodorus  here  repeats  the  same  misconception 

armed  conflict.     Hut  the  incident  cannot  fairly  be  as  I  have  noticed  in  a  previous  note.     He  supposes 

quoted  in  illustration  of  that  principle  which  he  that   the  Gelonians  were   in   possession   both  of 

brings  it  to  support.      The  mercenaries,  so  long  Ortygia   and   of   Achradina,   whereas   they   were 

as  the  dynasty  lasted,  had  been  the  first  citizens  only  in  possession  of  the  former,  as  Thrasybulus 

in    the    community  :    after    its   overthrow,    they  had  been  in  the  former  contest, 

became  the  inferior,  and  were  rendered  itiadinis-  The  opposing  party  were  in  possession  of  the 

mMc  to  honours.     It  is  hardly  matter  of  surprise  outer  city  or  Achradina  :  and  it  would  be  easy  for 

that  so  great  a  change  of  position  excited  them  to  them,   by   throwing  out   a   fortification   between 

rt<M  :  but  this  is  not  a  case  properly  adducible  Epipolae  and  the  Great  Harbour,  to  straiten  the 

to  prove  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  matters  with  communication    of    Ortygia    with     the    country 

mw-coming  citizens.  around. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Agathokles  from  Syra-  *  Diodor.,  xi.  72,  73,  76. 

ru^-,  nearly  two  centuries  after  these  events,  the  4  Ibid.,  xiv.  7. 
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Hieronian  partisans  was  dangerous :  but  they  did  not  accomplish  their 
object  until  after  a  long  contest  and  several  battles  with  the  ^Etnaeans.  A 
convention  was  at  length  concluded,  by  which  the  latter  evacuated 
Katana  and  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  town  and  territory  (seemingly 
Sikel)  of  Ennesia  or  Inessa,  upon  which  they  bestowed  the  name  of  JEtna., 
with  monuments  commemorating  Hiero  as  the  founder — while  the  tomb 
of  the  latter  at  Katana  was  demolished  by  the  restored  inhabitants1. 

These  conflicts,  disturbing  the  peace  of  all  Sicily,  came  to  be  so  intoler- 
able, that  a  general  congress  was  held  between  the  various  cities  to  adjust 
them.  It  was  determined  by  joint  resolution  to  re-admit  the  exiles  and 
to  extrude  the  Gelonian  settlers  everywhere  ;  but  an  establishment  was 
provided  for  these  latter  in  the  territory  of  Messend.  It  appears  that  the 
exiles  received  back  their  .property,  or  at  least  an  assignment  of  other 
lands  in  compensation  for  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Gela  were  enabled  to 
provide  for  their  own  exiles  by  re-establishing  the  city  of  Kamarina2, 
which  had  been  conquered  from  Syracuse  by  Hippokrates,  despot  of 
Gela,  but  which  Gelo,  on  transferring  his  abode  to  Syracuse,  had  made  a 
portion  of  the  Syracusan  territory,  conveying  its  inhabitants  to  the  city 
of  Syracuse.  The  Syracusans  now  renounced  the  possession  of  it — a 
cession  to  be  explained  probably  by  the  fact,  that  among  the  new-comers 
transferred  by  Gelo  to  Syracuse,  there  were  included  not  only  the  previous 
Kamarinaeans,  but  also  many  who  had  before  been  citizens  of  Gela3. 
For  these  men,  now  obliged  to  quit  Syracuse,  it  would  be  convenient  to 
provide  an  abode  at  Kamarina,  as  well  as  for  the  other  restored  Geloan 
exiles  ;  and  we  may  farther  presume  that  this  new  city  served  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  other  homeless  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  island.  It  was 
consecrated  by  the  Geloans  as  an  independent  city,  with  Dorian  rites 
and  customs :  its  lands  were  distributed  anew,  and  among  its  settlers 
were  men  rich  enough  to  send  prize  chariots  to  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as 
to  pay  for  odes  of  Pindar.  The  Olympic  victories  of  the  Kamarinaean 
Psaumis  secured  for  his  new  city  an  Hellenic  celebrity,  at  a  moment  when 
it  had  hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  hardships  of  an  initiatory  settle- 
ment4. 

Such  was  the  great  reactionary  movement  in  Sicily  against  the  high- 
handed violences  of  the  previous  despots.  We  are  only  enabled  to  follow 
it  general^,  but  we  see  that  all  their  transplantations  and  expulsions  of 
inhabitants  were  reversed,  and  all  their  arrangements  overthrown.  In 
the  correction  of  the  past  injustice,  we  cannot  doubt  that  new  injustice 
was  in  many  cases  committed,  nor  are  we  surprised  to  hear  that  at  Syra- 
cuse many  new  enrolments  of  citizens  took  place  without  any  rightful 
claim5,  probably  accompanied  by  grants  of  land.  The  reigning  feeling 
at  Syracuse  would  now  be  quite  opposite  to  that  of  the  days  of  Gelo,  when 
the  Demos  or  aggregate  of  small  self-working  proprietors  was  considered 
as  '  a  troublesome  yoke-fellow  \  fit  only  to  be  sold  into  slavery  for  ex- 
portation. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  new  table  of  citizens  now  pre- 
pared included  that  class  of  men  in  larger  number  than  ever,  on  principles 

1  Diodorus,  xi.  76 ;  Strabo,  vi.  268.     Compare,  *  See   the  fourth   and   fifth   Olympic  odes  of 

as  an   analogous  event,   the  destruction  of   the  Pindar,   referred   to  Olympiad   82,   or  452   B.C., 

edifices  erected  in  the  market-place  of  Amphipolis,  about  nine  years  after  the  Geloans  had  re-esta- 

in  honour  of  the  Athenian  Hagnon  the  oekist,  after  lished  Kamarina.    Tav  veoiicov  eBpov  (Olytnp.,  y.  9) ; 

the  revolt  of   that  city  from  Athens  (Thukyd.,  air"  i/iaxm-ca?  aywp  «?   ^dot  rovit   Sifiov  amity 

v.  11).  {Olymp.,  v.  14). 

•  Diodor.,  xi.  76.            s  Herodot.,  vii.  155.  5  Diodor.,  xi.  86. 
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analogous  to  the  liberal  enrolments  of  Kleisthenes  at  Athens.  In  spite 
of  all  the  confusion,  however,  with  which  this  period  of  popular  govern- 
ment opens,  lasting  for  more  than  fifty  years  until  the  despotism  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  we  shall  find  it  far  the  best  and  most  prosperous  portion 
of  Sicilian  history. 

Respecting  the  Grecian  cities  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  during  the  period 
of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  a  few  words  will  exhaust  the  whole  of  our  know- 
ledge. Rhegium,  with  its  despots  Anaxilaus  and  Mikythus,  figures  chiefly 
as  a  Sicilian  city,  and  has  been  noticed  as  such  in  the  stream  of  Sicilian 
politics.  But  it  is  also  involved  in  the  only  event  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  respecting  this  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Italian  Greeks. 
It  was  about  the  year  473  B.C.,  that  the  Tarentines  undertook  an  expedition 
against  their  non-Hellenic  neighbours,  the  Iapygians,  in  hopes  of  con- 
quering Hyria  and  the  other  towns  belonging  to  them.  Mikythus,  despot 
of  Rhegium,  against  the  will  of  his  citizens,  despatched  3,000  of  them  by 
constraint  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Tarentines.  But  the  expedition  proved 
signally  disastrous  to  both.  The  Iapygians,  to  the  number  of  20,000  men, 
encountered  the  united  Grecian  forces  in  the  field,  and  completely  defeated 
them.  The  battle  having  taken  place  in  a  hostile  country,  it  seems  that 
the  larger  portion  both  of  Rhegians  and  Tarentines  perished,  insomuch 
that  Herodotus  pronounces  it  to  have  been  the  greatest  Hellenic  slaughter 
within  his  knowledge1.  Of  the  Tarentines  slain  a  great  proportion  were 
opulent  and  substantial  citizens,  the  loss  of  whom  sensibly  affected  the 
government  of  the  city,  strengthening  the  Demos,  and  rendering  the 
constitution  more  democratical.  In  what  particulars  the  change  con- 
sisted we  do  not  know  :  the  expression  of  Aristotle  gives  reason  to  suppose 
that  even  before  this  event  the  constitution  had  been  popular2. 


CHAPTER  XIV  [XLIV.] 

FROM   THE    BATTLES    OF   PLAT^EA   AND   MYKALE    DOWN   TO   THE   DEATHS    OF 
THEMISTOKLES   AND    ARISTEIDES 

After  having  in  the  last  chapter  followed  the  repulse  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  we  now  return  to  the  central  Greeks  and 
the  Persians — a  case  in  which  the  triumph  was  yet  more  interesting  to 
the  cause  of  human  improvement  generally. 

The  disproportion  between  the  immense  host  assembled  by  Xerxds,  and 
the  little  which  he  accomplished,  naturally  provokes  both  a  contempt  for 
Persian  force  and  an  admiration  for  the  comparative  handful  of  men  by 
whom  they  were  so  ignominiously  beaten.  Both  these  sentiments  are 
just,  but  both  are  often  exaggerated  beyond  the  point  which  attentive 
contemplation  of  the  facts  will  justify.    The  Persian  mode  of  making  war 

1  Hcrodot.,    vii.    170 ;    Diodor.,    xi.    52.     The  Mikythus — we  may  remark   that  Diodorus  must 

latter  asserts  that  the  Iapygian  victors  divided  have  formed   to   himself   a   strange   idea  of   the 

their  forces,  part  of  them  pursuing  the  Rhegian  geography  of  Southern  Italy,  to  talk  of  pursuit 

fugitives,  the  rest  pursuing  the  Tarentines.    Those  and  flight  from  lapygia  to  Rhegium. 
who  followed  the  former  were  so  rapid  in  their  »  Aristotle,  Poiit.,  v.  2,  8.     [On  the  other  hand, 

movements,    that   they   entered   (he  says)   along  the  sudden  adoption  of  a  new  coin-type  with  a 

with  the  fugitives  into  the  town  of  Rhegium,  and  figure  of  Demos  about   this  period  points  to  a 

even  became  masters  of  it.  revolution    which    introduced    a    democracy    for 

To  say  nothing  of   the  fact  that  Rhegium  con-  the    first  time    (cf.    Head,    Wisteria    Numorum, 

tinues   afterwords,   as   before,   under   the  rule  of  p.  43). — Ro.J 
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(which  we  may  liken  to  that  of  the  modern  Turks,  now  that  the  period  of 
their  energetic  fanaticism  has  passed  away)  was  comparatively  disorderly 
and  inefficient.  The  men  indeed,  individually  taken,  especially  the  native 
Persians,  were  not  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  soldiers,  but  their  arms  and 
their  organization  were  wretched.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  in  individual  bravery,  were  comparatively  superior  in  soldier- 
like Order  as  well  as  in  arms  :  but  here  too  the  leadership  was  defective,  and 
the  disunion  a  constant  source  of  peril.  Those  who,  like  Plutarch  (or  rather 
the  Pseudo-Plutarch)  in  his  treatise  on  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,  insist 
on  acknowledging  nothing  but  magnanimity  and  heroism  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Greeks  throughout  these  critical  years,  are  forced  to  deal 
harshly  with  the  inestimable  witness  on  whom  our  knowledge  of  the  facts 
depends.  That  witness  intimates  plainly  that,  in  spite  of  the  devoted 
courage  displayed,  not  less  by  the  vanquished  at  Thermopylae,  than  by 
the  victors  at  Salamis,  Greece  owed  her  salvation  chiefly  to  the  im- 
becility of  Xerxes1.  Had  he  indeed  possessed  either  the  personal  energy 
of  Cyrus,  or  the  judgment  of  Artemisia,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
excellence  of  management,  or  any  intimacy  of  union,  could  have  pre- 
served the  Greeks  against  so  great  a  superiority  of  force.  But  it  is  certain 
that  all  their  courage  as  soldiers  in  line  would  have  been  unavailing  for 
that  purpose,  without  a  higher  degree  of  generalship,  and  a  more  hearty 
spirit  of  cooperation,  than  that  which  they  actually  manifested. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this  eventful  period,  we  shall  see  the 
tables  turned,  and  the  united  forces  of  Greece  under  Alexander  of  Macedon 
becoming  invaders  of  Persia.  We  shall  find  that  in  Persia  no  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  during  this  long  interval — that  the  scheme  of  defence 
under  Darius  Codomannus  labours  under  the  same  defects  as  that  of 
attack  under  Xerxes.  But  on  the  Grecian  side,  the  improvement  in 
every  way  is  very  great :  the  orderly  courage  of  the  soldier  has  been  sus- 
tained and  even  augmented,  while  the  generalship  and  power  of  military 
combination  has  reached  a  point  unexampled  in  the  previous  history  of 
mankind.  Military  science  may  be  esteemed  a  sort  of  creation  during  this 
interval,  and  will  be  found  to  go  through  various  stages — Demosthenes 
and  Brasidas — the  Cyreian  army  and  Xenophon — Agesilaus — Iphikrates 
— Epaminondas — Philip  of  Macedon — Alexander2  :  for  the  Macedonian 
princes  are  borrowers  of  Greek  tactics,  though  extending  and  applying 
them  with  a  personal  energy  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  with  advantages 
of  position  such  as  no  Athenian  or  Spartan  ever  enjoyed.  In  this  com- 
parison between  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  and  that  of  Alexander,  we  contrast 
the  progressive  spirit  of  Greece,  serving  as  herald  and  stimulus  to  the  like 
spirit  in  Europe — with  the  stationary  mind  of  Asia,  occasionally  roused 
by  some  splendid  individual,  but  never  appropriating  to  itself  new  social 
ideas  or  powers,  either  for  war  or  for  peace. 

It  is  out  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxds  that  those  new  powers  of  combina- 
tion, political  as  well  as  military,  which  lighten  up  Grecian  history  during 
the  next  century  and  more,  take  their  rise.  They  are  brought  into  agency 
through  the  altered  position  and  character  of  the  Athenians — improvers, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  military  operations  on  land,  but  the  great  creators 
of  marine  tactics  and  manoeuvring  in  Greece — and   the  earliest  of  all 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  69 :    ejriarafiei'oi  xal  tw  /3ap/3apop  2  See  a  remarkable  passage'in  the  third  Philippic 

ainbv  ntpi  avr<2  tol  irAetw  a<bo\evTa,  of  Demosthenfis,  C.  IO,  p.  123. 
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Greeks  who  showed  themselves  capable  of  organizing  and  directing  the 
joint  action  of  numerous  allies  and  dependents. 

In  the  general  Hellenic  confederacy,  which  had  acted  against  Persia 
under  the  presidency  of  Sparta,  Athens  could  hardly  be  said  to  occupy  any 
ostensible  rank  above  that  of  an  ordinary  member.  But  without  any 
difference  in  ostensible  rank  she  was  in  the  eye  and  feeling  of  Greece  no 
longer  the  same  power  as  before.  She  had  suffered  more,  and  at  sea 
had  certainly  done  more,  than  all  the  other  allies  put  together.  After 
the  victory  of  Mykalfi,  when  the  Peloponnesians  all  hastened  home  to 
enjoy  their  triumph,  the  Athenian  forces  did  not  shrink  from  prolonged 
service  for  the  imj>ortant  object  of  clearing  tfoe  Hellespont,  thus  standing 
forth  as  the  willing  and  forward  champions  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against 
Persia.  Besides  these  exploits  of  Athens  collectively,  the  only  two 
individuals,  gifted  with  any  talents  for  command,  whom  this  momentous 
contest  had  thrown  up,  were  both  of  them  Athenians  :  first,  Themistokles  ; 
next,  AristeidSs, 

Considering  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  sustained  little  or  no  mischief 
by  the  invasion,  while  the  Athenians  had  lost  for  the  time  even  their  city 
and  country,  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  moveable  property  irrecover- 
ably destroyed,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  the  former,  if  not  lending 
their  grateful  and  active  aid  to  repair  the  damage  in  Attica,  at  least  cor- 
dially welcoming  the  restoration  of  the  ruined  city  by  its  former  in- 
habitants. Instead  of  this,  we  find  the  old  selfishness  again  prevalent 
among  them. 

The  Athenians,  on  returning  from  Salamis  after  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
began  to  rebuild  their  city  and  its  fortifications  on  a  scale  of  enlarged  size 
in  every  direction.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  seen  to  be  employed  on  this 
indispensable  work,  without  which  neither  political  existence  nor  personal 
safety  was  practicable,  the  allies  took  the  alarm,  preferred  complaints  to 
Sparta,  and  urged  her  to  arrest  the  work.  The  Spartans,  perfectly 
sympathizing  with  their  allies,  were  even  disposed,  from  old  association, 
to  carry  their  dislike  of  fortifications  still  farther,  so  that  they  would 
have  been  pleased  to  see  all  the  other  Grecian  cities  systematically  defence- 
less like  Sparta  itself.  But  while  sending  an  embassy  to  Athens,  to  offer 
a  friendly  remonstrance  against  the  project  of  re-fortifying  the  city,  they 
could  not  openly  and  peremptorily  forbid  the  exercise  of  a  right  common 
to  every  autonomous  community.  They  affected  to  offer  prudential 
reasons  against  the  scheme,  founded  on  the  chance  of  a  future  Persian 
invasion,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  dangerous  advantage  for  the  in- 
vader to  find  any  fortified  city  outside  of  Pelorxmnesus  to  further  his 
operations,  as  Thebes  had  recently  seconded  Mardonius.  They  proposed 
to  the  Athenians,  therefore,  not  merely  to  desist  from  their  own  fortifica- 
tions, but  also  to  assist  them  in  demolishing  all  fortifications  of  other 
cities  beyond  the  limits  of  Peloponnesus — promising  shelter  within  the 
Isthmus,  in  case  of  need,  to  all  exposed  parties. 

A  statesman  like  Themistokles  was  not  imposed  upon  by  this  diplomacy  : 
but  he  saw  that  the  Spartans  had  the  power  of  preventing  the  work  if 
they  chose,  and  that  it  could  only  be  executed  by  the  help  of  successful 
deceit.  By  his  advice  the  Athenians  dismissed  the  Spartan  envoys, 
saying  that  they  would  themselves  send  to  Sparta  and  explain  their 
views.     Accordingly    Thcmistoklte    himself    was    presently    despatched 
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thither,  as  one  among  three  envoys  instructed  to  enter  into  explanations 
with  the  Spartan  authorities.  But  his  two  ^colleagues,  Aristeides  and 
Abronichus,  by  previous  concert,  were  tardy  in  arriving,  and  he  re- 
mained inactive  at  Sparta,  making  use  of  their  absence  as  an  excuse  for 
not  even  demanding  an  audience,  yet  affecting  surprise  that  their  coming 
was  so  long  delayed.  But  while  Aristeides  and  Abronichus  were  thus 
studiously  kept  back,  the  whole  population  of  Athens  laboured  unre- 
mittingly at  the  walls.  Men,  women,  and  children  all  tasked  their 
strength  to  the  utmost  during  this  precious  interval.  Neither  private 
houses  nor  sacred  edifices  were  spared  to  furnish  materials  ;  and  such 
was  their  ardour  in  the  enterprise,  that  before  the  three  envoys  were 
united  at  Sparta,  the  wall  had  already  attained  a  height  sufficient  at  least 
to  attempt  defence1.  Yet  the  interval  had  been  long  enough  to  provoke 
suspicion,  even  in  the  slow  mind  of  the  Spartans  ;  while  the  more  watchful 
iEginetans  sent  them  positive  intelligence  that  the  wall  was  rapidly 
advancing. 

Themistokles,  on  hearing  this  allegation,  peremptorily  denied  the  truth 
of  it ;  and  the  personal  esteem  entertained  towards  Mm  was  at  that  time 
so  great,  that  his  assurance  obtained  for  some  time  unqualified  credit, 
until  fresh  messengers  again  raised  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  Spartans. 
In  reply  to  these,  Themistokles  urged  the  Ephors  to  send  envoys  of  their 
own  to  Athens,  and  thus  convince  themselves  of  the  state  of  the  facts. 
They  unsuspectingly  acted  upon  his  recommendation,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  transmitted  a  private  communication  to  Athens,  desiring  that 
the  envoys  might  not  be  suffered  to  depart  until  the  safe  return  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  which  he  feared  might  be  denied  them  when  his  trick 
came  to  be  divulged.  Aristeides  and  Abronichus  had  now  arrived — the 
wall  was  announced  to  be  of  a  height  at  least  above  contempt — and 
Themistokles  at  once  threw  off  the  mask.       /^ 

Mortified  as  the  Spartans  were  by  a  revelation  which  showed  that  they 
had  not  only  been  detected  in  a  dishonest  purpose,  but  completely  out- 
witted— they  were  at  the  same  time  overawed  by  the  decisive  tone  of 
Themistokles,  whom  they  never  afterwards  forgave.  To  arrest  before- 
hand erection  of  the  walls,  would  have  been  practicable  ;  to  deal  by  force 
with  the  fact  accomplished  was  perilous  in  a  high  degree.  Moreover, 
the  inestimable  services  just  rendered  by  Athens  became  again  predominant 
in  their  minds,  so  that  sentiment  and  prudence  for  the  time  coincided. 
They  affected,  therefore,  to  accept  the  communication  without  manifesting 
any  offence,  nor  had  they  indeed  put  forward  any  pretence  which  required 
to  be  formally  retracted.  The  envoys  on  both  sides  returned  home,  and 
the  Athenians  completed  their  fortifications,  without  obstruction2. 

The  intention  of  the  allies  to  obstruct  the  fortifications  must  have  been 
known  to  every  soul  in  Athens,  from  the  universal  press  of  hands  required 
to  hurry  the  work  and  escape  interference  ;  just  as  it  was  proclaimed  to 

1  Only  about  4  feet  of   the  wall  was  built  with  his  professed  history  (i.  89-92).     Diodorus  (xi.  39, 

dressed   stone ;    the  rest   consisted   of   sun-dried  40),  Plutarch  (Themistoklls,  c.  19),  and  Cornelius 

brick  which  could  be  run  up  rapidly  even  by  Nepos  (Thetnist.,  c.  6,  7)  seem  all  to  have  followed 

inexperienced  hands.     Hence  Beloch's  (Gr.  Gesch.,  Thukydidfis,  though  Plutarch  also  notices  a  statc- 

i.,  458)  impeachment  of  Thukydides'  veracity  is  ment  of  Theopompus  that  Themistokles  accom- 

unconvincing.     Cf.    E.    Meyer    in    Hermes,    xl.  plished  his  object  by  bribing  the  Ephors.     This 

(October,  1905),  pp.  561-569. — Ed.  would  not  be  improbable  in  itself — nor  is  it  incon- 

-  This  is  the  first  incident  which  Thukydides  sistent  with  Thukydides  ;  but  the  latter  either  had 

relates  in  that  general  sketch  of  events  between  not  heard  or  did  not  believe  it. 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars  which  precedes 
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after-generations  by  the  shapeless  fragments  and  irregular  structure  of 
the  wall,  in  which  even  sepulchral  stones  and  inscribed  columns  were  seen 
imbedded.  Assuredly  the  sentiment  connected  with  this  work — per- 
formed as  it  was  alike  b}'  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak — men,  women, 
and  children — must  have  been  intense  as  well  as  equalizing.  All  had 
endured  the  common  miseries  of  exile,  all  had  contributed  to  the  victory, 
all  were  now  sharing  the  same  fatigue  for  the  defence  of  their  recovered 
city.  We  must  take  notice  of  these  stirring  circumstances,  peculiar  to 
the  Athenians  and  acting  upon  a  generation  which  had  now  been  nursed 
in  democracy  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  had  achieved  unaided  the 
victory  of  Marathon — if  we  would  understand  that  still,  stronger  burst  of 
aggressive  activity,  persevering  self-confidence,  and  aptitude  as  well  as 
thirst  for  command — together  with  that  still  wider  spread  of  democratical 
organization — which  marks  their  character  during  the  age  immediately 
following. 

The  plan  of  the  new  fortification  was  projected  on  a  scale  not  unworthy 
of  the  future  grandeur  of  the  city.  Its  circuit  was  sixty  stadia  or  about 
seven  miles,  with  the  Acropolis  nearly  in  the  centre1  :  but  the  circuit  of 
the  previous  walls  is  unknown,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  measure  the 
extent  of  that  enlargement  which  Thukydides  testifies  to  have  been  carried 
out  on  every  side.  It  included  within  the  town  the  three  hills  of  the 
Areopagus,  Pnyx,  and  the  Museum  ;  while  on  the  south  of  the  town  it 
was  carried  for  a  space  even  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  thus  also 
comprising  the  fountain  KallirhoS.  In  spite  of  the  excessive  hurry  in 
which  it  was  raised,  the  structure  was  thoroughly  solid  and  sufficient 
against  every  external  enemy,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  very 
large  inner  area  was  never  filled  with  buildings.  Empty  spaces,  foxJt&o 
temporary  shelter  of  inhabitants  driven  jn  from  the  country  with  their 
property,  were  eminently  useful  to  a  Grecian  city-community_;  to  none 
more  useful  than  to  the  Athenians,  whose  principal  strength  lay  in  their 
fleet,  and  whose  citizens  habitually  resided  in  large  proportion  in  their 
separate  demes  throughout  Attica. 

But  Themistokles,  to  whom  the  Athenians  owed  the  late  successful 
stratagem,  had  conceived  plans  of  a  wider  and  more  ambitious  range. 
He  had  been  the  original  adviser  of  the  great  maritime  start  taken  by  his 
countrymen,  as  well  as  of  the  powerful  naval  force  which  they  had  created 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  had  so  recently  proved  their  salva- 
tion. He  saw  in  that  force  both  the  only  chance  of  salvation  for  the 
future,  in  case  the  Persians  should  renew  their  attack  by  sea — a  con- 
tingency at  that  time  seemingly  probable — and  boundless  prospects  of 
future  ascendency  over  the  Grecian  coasts  and  islands.  The  moment  that 
the  walls  of  the  city  had  been  finished,  he  brought  back  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen  to  those  wooden  walls  which  had  served  them  as  a  refuge 
against  the  Persian  monarch.  He  prevailed  upon  them  to  provide  harbour- 
room  at  once  safe  and  adequate,  by  the  enlargement  and  fortification_of 
ihfi-PeiraeuSj.  This  again  was  only  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  pre- 
viously begun  ;  for  he  had  already,  while  in  office  some  years  before2, 
made  his  countrymen  sensible  thatjlhe  open  roadstead  of  Phalerum  was 
thoroughly  insecure,  and  had  prevailed  upon  them  to  improve  and  employ 
in   part  the  more  spacious  harbours  of  Peiraeus  and   Munychia — three 

1  Sec  R.  Gardqej.  Ancunl  Athens,  pp.  48-50.— Ed.       *  For  the  date,  see  note  above,  p.  133.— Ed. 
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natural  basins,  all  capable  of  being  closed  and  defended.  Something  had 
then  been  done  towards  the  enlargement  of  this  port,  though  it  had  prob- 
ably been  subsequently  ruined  by  the  Persian  invaders.  But  Themistokles 
now  resumed  the  scheme  on  a  scale  far  grander  than  he  could  then  have 
ventured  to  propose — a  scale  which  demonstrates  the  vast  auguries  present 
k&iJus  mind  respecting  the  destinies  of  Athens. 

PftirflPUS^ajid  MiinychiaT  in  his  new  plan,  constituted  a  fortified  space 
as  large  as  the  enlarged  Athens,  and  with  a  wall  far  more  elaborate  and  »  1 
unassailable.  (The  waU  which  surrounded  them,  sixty_stadia  in  circuit,  ' 
was  intended  by  him  to  be  so  stupendous,  both  in  height  and  thickness, 
as  to  render  assault  hopeless,  and  to  enable  the  whole  military  population 
to  act  on  shipboard,  leaving  only  old  men  and  boys  as  a  garrisonj  We 
may  judge  how  vast  his  project  was,  when  we  learn  that  the  wall,  though 
in  practice  always  found  sufficient,  was  only  carried  up  to  half  the  height 
which  he  had  contempla'led.X  In  respect  to  thickness,  however,  his  ideas 
were  exactly  followed :  two  carts  meeting  one  another  brought  stones 
which  were  laid  together  right  and  left  on  the  outer  side  of  each,  and 
thus  formed  two  primary  parallel  walls,  between  which  the  interior 
space  (of  course  at  least  as  broad  as  the  joint  breadth  of  the  two  carts) 
was  filled  up,  '  not  with  rubble,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  Greeks,  but 
constructed,  throughout  the  whole  thickness,  of  squared  stones,  cramped 
together  with  metal  '1.  The  result  was  a  solid  wall,  probably  not  less  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  thick,  since  it  was  intended  to  carry  so  very  un- 
usual a  height.  In  the  exhortations  whereby  he  animated  the  people  to 
this  fatiguing  and  costly  work,  he  laboured  to  impress  upon  them  that  . 
Peiraeus  was  of  more  value  to  them  than  Athens  itself,  and  that  it  afforded  HI 
a  shelter  into  which,  if  their  territory  should  be  again  overwhelmed  by 
a  superior  land-force,  they  might  securely  retire. 

Forty-five  years  afterwards,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
we  shall  hear  from  Perikles,  who  espoused  and  carried  out  the  large  ideas 
of  Themistokles,  this  same  language  about  the  capacity  of  Athens  to 
sustain  a  great  power  exclusively  or  chiefly  upon  maritime  action.  But 
the  Athenian  empire  was  then  an  established  reality,  whereas  in  the  time 
of  Themistokles  it  was  yet  a  dream,  and  his  bold  predictions,  surpassed 
as  they  were  by  the  future  reality,  mark  that  extraordinary  power  of 
practical  divination  which  Thukydides  so  emphatically  extols  in  him. 
And  it  proves  the  exuberant  hope  which  had  now  passed  into  the  temper 
of  the  Athenian  people,  when  we  find  them,  on  the  faith  of  these  predic- 
tions, undertaking  a  new  enterprise  of  so  much  toil  and  expense  ;  and  that 
too  when  just  returned  from  exile  into  a  desolated  country,  at  a  moment 
of  private  distress  and  public  impoverishment. 

However,  Peiraeus  served  other  purposes  besides  its  direct  use  as  a 
dockyard  for  military  marine.  Its  secure  fortifications  and  the  protection 
of  the  Athenian  navy  were  well  calculated  to  call  back  those  metics  or 
resident  foreigners,  who  had  been  driven  away  by  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
To  invite  them  back,  and  to  attract  new  residents  of  a  similar  description,  \l 
Themistokles  proposed  to  exempt  them  from  the  Metoikion  or  non- 
freeman's  annual  tax2  :  but  this  exemption  can  only  have  lasted  for  a 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  93.    The  expressions  are  those  of  [E.  Gardner,  Ancient  Athens,  pp.  50-52.— Ed.}  Com- 

Colonel   Leake,   derived  from  inspection   of   the  pare  Aristophan., /4ws,  1127.  about  the  breadth  of 

scanty  remnant  of  these  famous  walls  still  to  be  the  wall  of  Nephelokokkygia. 

seen — Topography    of    Athens,    ch.    ix.,    p.    4x1.  2  Diodor.,  xi.  43. 
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time,  and  the  great  temptation  for  them  to  return  must  have  consisted 
in  the  new  securities  and  facilities  for  trade,  which  Athens,  with  her 
fortified  ports  and  navy,  now  afforded.  The  presence  of  numerous  metics 
was  profitable  to  the  Athenians,  both  privately  and  publicly.  Much  of 
the  trading,  professional,  and  handicraft  business  was  in  their  hands : 
and  the  Athenian  legislation,  while  it  excluded  them  from  the  political 
franchise,  was  in  other  respects  equitable  and  protective  to  them.  In 
regard  to  trading  pursuits,  the  metics  had  this  advantage  over  the  citizen 
— that  they  were  less  frequently  carried  away  for  foreign  military  service. 
The  great  increase  of  their  numbers,  from  this  period  forward,  while  it 
tended  materially  to  increase  the  value  of  property  all  throughout  Attica, 
but  especially  in  Peiraeus  and  Athens,  where  they  mostly  resided,  helps  us 
to  explain  the  extraordinary  prosperity,  together  with  the  excellent 
cultivation,  prevalent  throughout  the  country  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  barley,  vegetables,  figs,  and  oil,  produced  in  most  parts  of  the 
territory — the  charcoal  prepared  in  the  flourishing  deme  of  Acharnae1 — 
and  the  fish  obtained  in  abundance  near  the  coast — all  found  opulent 
buyers  and  a  constant  demand  from  the  augmenting  town  population. 

We  are  farther  told  that  Themistokles2  prevailed  on  the  Athenians 
to  build  every  year  twenty  new  ships  of  the  line — so  we  may  designate 
the  trireme.  Whether  this  number  was  always  strictly  adhered  to,  it 
is  impossible  to  say :  but  to  repair  the  ships,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  their 
numbers,  was  always  regarded  among  the  most  indispensable  obligations 
of  the  executive  government. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Spartans  offered  any  opposition  to  the 
fortification  of  the  Peiraeus,  though  it  was  an  enterprise  greater,  more 
novel,  and  more  menacing,  than  that  of  Athens.  But  Diodorus  tells  us, 
probably  enough,  that  Themistokles  thought  it  necessary  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Sparta3,  intimating  that  his  scheme  was  to  provide  a  safe  harbour 
for  the  collective  navy  of  Greece,  in  the  event  of  future  Persian  attack. 

Works  on  so  vast  a  scale  must  have  taken  a  considerable  time,  and 
absorbed  much  of  the  Athenian  force :  yet  they  did  not  prevent  Athens 
from  lending  active  aid  towards  the  expedition  which,  in  the  year  after 
the  battle  of  Plataea  (b.c.  478),  set  sail  for  Asia  under  the  Spartan  Pau- 
sanias.  Twenty  ships  from  the  various  cities  of  Peloponnesus  were  under 
his  command :  the  Athenians  alone  furnished  thirty,  under  the  orders 
of  Aristeides  and  Kimon :  other  triremes  also  came  from  the  Ionian  and 
insular  allies.  They  first  sailed  to  Cyprus,  in  which  island  they  liberated 
most  of  the  Grecian  cities  from  the  Persian  government.  Next  they 
turned  to  the  Bosporus  of  Thrace,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Byzantium, 
which,  like  the  Sestus  in  the  Chersonese,  was  a  post  of  great  moment  as 
well  as  of  great  strength — occupied  by  a  considerable  Persian  force,  with 
several  leading  Persians  and  even  kinsmen  of  the  monarch.  The  place  was 
captured,  seemingly  after  a  prolonged  siege,  and  the  line  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Euxine  sea  and  Greece  was  thus  cleared  of  obstruction. 

The  capture  of  Byzantium  proved  the  signal  for  a  capital  and  un- 
expected change  in  the  relations  of  the  various  Grecian  cities,  a  change, 
of  which  the  proximate  cause  lay  in  the  misconduct  of  Pausanias,  but 
towards  which  other  causes,  deep-seated  as  well  as  various,  also  tended. 

'Respecting  the  advantages  derived  from  the       a  century  after  this  period,  Orat.  iv.,  Dt  Pact, 
residence   of   metics   and   from    foreign    visitors,        p.  163,  and  Xcnophon,  D»  Vectigalibus,  c.  iv. 
compare  the  observations  of  Isokrates,  more  than  »  Diodor.,  xi.  43.  »  Ibid. 
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In  recounting  the  history  of  Miltiades1,  I  noticed  the  deplorable  liability 
of  the  Grecian  leading  men  to  be  spoiled  by  success.  This  distemper 
worked  with  singular  rapidity  on  Pausanias.  As  conqueror  of  Plataea, 
he  had  acquired  a  renown  unparalleled  in  Grecian  experience,  together 
with  a  prodigious  share  of  the  plunder.  The  concubines,  horses,  camels, 
and  gold  plate,  which  had  jthus  passed  into  his  possession,  were  well 
calculated  to  make  the  sobriety  and  discipline  of  Spartan  life  irksome, 
while  his  power  also,  though  great  on  foreign  command,  became  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  Ephors  when  he  returned  home.  His  newly- 
acquired  insolence  was  manifested  immediately  after  the  battle,  in  the 
commemorative  tripod  dedicated  by  his  order  at  Delphi,  which  pro- 
claimed himself  by  name  and  singly,  as  commander  of  the  Greeks  and 
destroyer  of  the  Persians — an  unseemly  boast,  of  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves  were  the  first  to  mark  their  disapprobation,  by  causing  the 
inscription  to  be  erased,  and  the  names  of  the  cities  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  combat  to  be  all  enumerated  on  the  tripod2.  Nevertheless  he 
was  still  sent  on  the  command  against  Cyprus  and  Byzantium,  and  it 
was  on  the  capture  of  this  latter  place  that  his  ambition  and  discontent  first 
ripened  into  distinct  treason.  He  entered  into  correspondence  with  Gongylus 
the  Eretrian  exile  (now  a  subject  of  Persia,  and  invested  with  the  property 
and  government  of  a  district  in  Mysia),  to  whom  he  entrusted  his  new  ac- 
quisition of  Byzantium,  and  the  care  of  the  valuable  prisoners  taken  in  it. 

These  prisoners  were  presently  sent  away  underhand  to  Xerxds,  to-  j 
gether  with  a  letter  from  the  hand  of  Pausanias  himself,  to  the  following  ' 
effect : — '  Pausanias,  the  Spartan  commander,  having  taken  these  captives, 
sends  them  back  in  his  anxiely  to  oblige  thee.  I  am  minded,  if  it  so  please 
thee,  to  marry  thy  daughter,  and  to  bring  under  thy  dominion  both 
Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece :  with  thy  aid  I  think  myself  competent  to 
achieve  this.  If  my  proposition  be  acceptable,  send  some  confidential 
person  down  to  the  seaboard,  through  whom  we  may  hereafter  correspond.' 
Xerxes,  highly  pleased  with  the  opening  thus  held  out,  immediately  sent 
down  Artabazus  (the  same  who  had  been  second  in  command  in  Bceotia) 
to  supersede  Megabates  in  the  satrapy  of  Daskylium.  The  new  satrap, 
burnished  with  a  letter3  of  reply  bearing  the  regal  seal,  was  instructed  to 
promote  actively  the  projects  of  Pausanias. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  expedition,  Pausanias  had  been  insolent 
and  dominee'ring,  degrading  the  allies  at  quarters  and  watering-places  in 
the  most  offensive  manner  as  compared  with  the  Spartans,  and  treating 
the  whole  armament  in  a  manner  which  Greek  warriors  could  not  tolerate, 
even  in  a  Spartan  Herakleid  and  a  victorious  general.  But  when  he 
received  the  letter  from  Xerxes,  and  found  himself  in  immediate  com- 
munication with  Artabazus,  as  well  as  supplied  with  funds  for  corruption4, 
his  insane  hopes  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  already  fancied  himself  son-in- 
law  of  the  Great  King  as  well  as  despot  of  Hellas.  Fortunately  for  Greece, 
his  treasonable  plans  were  neither  deliberately  laid,  nor  veiled  until  ripe 
for  execution.  He  clothed  himself  in  Persian  attire — he  traversed  Thrace 
with  a  body  of  Median  and  Egyptian  guards — he  copied  the  Persian 

1  See  Chapter  VII.  3  These  letters  are  given  by  Thukydides  verbatim 

2  In  the  Athenian  inscriptions  on  the  votive  offer-  (i.  128,  129)  :  he  had  seen  them  or  obtained  copies 
ings  dedicated  after  the  capture  of  Eion,  as  well  as  (w«  vmtpov  avevpd&ri) — they  were  doubtless  com- 
af ter  the  great  victories  near  the  river  Eurymedon,  municated  along  with  the  final  revelations  of  the 
the  name  of  Kimon  the  commander  is  not  even  confidential  Argilian  slave. 

mentioned  (Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  7 ;  Diodor.,  xi.  62).  4  Diodor.,  xi.  44. 
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chiefs  both  in  the  luxury  of  his  table  and  in  his  conduct  towards  the  free 
women  of  Byzantium.  Moreover,  his  haughty  reserve,  with  uncon- 
trolled bursts  of  wrath,  rendered,  him  unapproachable,  and  the  allies 
at  length  came  to  regard  him  as  a  despot  rather  than  a  general.  The  news 
of  such  outrageous  behaviour,  and  the  manifest  evidences  of  his  alliance 
with  the  Persians,  were  soon  transmitted  to  the  Spartans,  who  recalled  him 
to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and  seemingly  the  Spartan  vessels  along  with  him1. 
In  spite  of  his  flagrant  conduct,  the  Lacedaemonians  acquitted  him  on 
the  allegations  of  positive  and  individual  wrong  ;  yet  mistrusting  his  con- 
duct in  reference  to  collusion  with  the  enemy,  they  sent  out  Dorkis  to 
supersede  him  as  commander.  But  a  revolution,  of  immense  importance 
for  Greece,  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  allies.  The  headship,  or 
hegemony,  was  in  the  hands  of  Athens,  and  Dorkis  the  Spartan  found  the 
allies  not  disposed  to  recognise  his  authority. 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  question  had  been  raised2,  whether 
Athens  was  not  entitled  to  the  command  at  sea,,  in  consequence  of  the 
preponderance  of  her  naval  contingent.  The  repugnance  of  the  allies  to 
any  command  except  that  of  Sparta,  eitjier  on  land  or  water,  had  induced 
the  Athenians  to  waive  their  pretensions  at  that  critical  moment.  But 
the  subsequent  victories  had  materially  exalted  the  latter  in  the  eyes  of 
Greece  ;  while  the  armament  now  serving,  differently  composed  from 
that  wliich  had  fought  at  Salamis,  contained  a  large  proportion  of  the 
newly-enfranchised  Ionic  Greeks,  who  not  only  had  no  preference  for 
Spartan  command,  but  were  attached  to  the  Athenians  on  every  ground 
— as  well  from  kindred  race,  as  from  the  certainty  that  Athens  with  her 
superior  fleet  was  the  only  protector  upon  whom  they  could  rely  against 
the  Persians.  Moreover,  it  happened  that  the  Athenian  generals  on  this 
expedition,  Aristeides  and  Kimon,  were  personally  just  and  conciliating, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  Pausanias.  Hence  the  Ionic  Greeks  in  the 
fleet,  when  they  found  that  the  behaviour  of  the  latter  was  not  only  oppres- 
sive towards  themselves  but  also  revolting  to  Grecian  sentiment  generally — 
addressed  themselves  to  the  Athenian  commanders  for  protection  and  re- 
dress, on  the  plausible  ground  of  kindred  race,  entreating  to  be  allowed 
to  serve  under  Athens,  as  leader  instead  of  Sparta.  ^ 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  Aristeides  not  only  tried  to  remonstrate  with 
Pausanias,  who  repelled  him  with  arrogance — which  is  exceedingly 
probable — but  that  he  also  required,  as  a  condition  of  his  complfai&e  with 
the  request  of  the  Ionic  allies,  that  they  should  personally  insult  Pausanias, 
so  as  to  make  reconciliation  impracticable :  upon  which  a  Samian  and 
a  Chian  captain  deliberately  attacked  and  damaged  the  Spartan  admiral- 
ship  in  the  harbour  of  Byzantium3.  The  historians  from  whom  Plutarch 
copied  r this  latter  statement  must  have  presumed  in  the  Athenians  a  dis- 
position to  provoke  that  quarrel  with  Sparta  which  afterwards  sprung  up 
as  it  were  spontaneously  :  but  the  Athenians  had  no  interest  in  doing 
so,  nor  can  we  credit  the  story,  which  is,  nioreover,  unnoticed  by  Thuky- 
dides.  To  give  the  Spartans  a  just  ground  of  indignation,  would  have 
been  glaring  imprudence  on  the  part  of  Aristeides.  Yet  having  every 
motive  to  entertain  the  request  of  the  allies,  he  began  to  take  his  measures 
for  acting  as  their  protector  and  chief.     And  his  proceedings  were  much 

1  Thukyd.,    i.    95-131  :    compare    Duris    and  of  the  Athenian  envoy,  as  it  stands  in  Herodotus 

Nymphis  apud  Atbenaus,  xtt.  p.   336A.      [Frag.  (vii.  153),  addressed  to  Gelo. 
Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  iii.,  Nymphis,  No.  14.— Ed.]  »  Plutarch,  Aristeidh,  c.  23. 

■  H erode t.,  viii.   2,  3.     Compare  the  language 
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facilitated  by  the  recall  of  Pausanias,  who  seems  to  have- left  no  Spartan 
authority  behind  him — even  the  .small  Spartan  squadrdn  accompanied 
him  home  :  so  that  the  Athenian  generals  had  the  best  opportunity  for 
ensuring  to  themselves  and  exercising  that  command  which  the  allies 
besought  them  to  undertake.  When  Dorkis  arrived  to  replace  Pausanias, 
they  were  already  in  full  supremacy ;  while  Dorkis,  having  only  a  small 
force,  and  being  in  no  condition  to  employ  constraint,  found  himself 
obliged  to  return  home. 

This  incident,  though  not  a  declaration  of  war  against  Sparta,  was  the 
first  open  renunciation  of  her  authority  as  presiding  state  among  the 
Greeks,  the  first  separation  of  Greece  (considered  in  herself  alone  and 
apart  from  foreign  solicitations  such  as  the  Persian  invasion)  into  two  dis- 
tinct organized  camps,  each  with  collective  interests  and  projects  of  its 
own.  In  spite  of  mortified  pride,  Sparta  was  constrained,  and  even  in 
some  points  of  view  not  indisposed,  to  patient  acquiescence.  She  had 
no  means  of  forcing  the  dispositions  of  the  Ionic  allies,  while  the  war 
with  Persia  altogether — having  now  become  no  longer  strictly  defensive, 
and  being  withal  maritime  as  well  as  distant  from  her  own  territory — 
had  ceased  to  l)e  in  harmony  with  her  home-routine  and  strict  discipline. 
Her  grave  senators  even  treated  it  as  an  advantage,  that  Athens  should 
take  the  lead  in  carrying  on  the  Persian  war,  since  it  qould  not  be  alto- 
gether dropped,  nor  had  the  Athenians  as  yet  manifested  any  sentiments 
positively  hostile,  to  excite  their  alarm1.  Nay,  the  Spartans  actually 
took  credit  in  the  eyes  of  Athens,  about  a  century  afterwards,  for  having 
themselves  advised  this  'separation  of  command  at  sea  from  command  on 
land2.  Moreover,  if  the  war  continued  under  Spartan  guidance,  there 
would  be  a  continued  necessity  for  sending  out  their  kings  or  chief  men 
to  command,  and  the  example  of  Pausanias  showed  them  the  depraving 
effect  of  such  military  power,  remote  as  well  as  unchecked. 

The  example  of  their  king  Leotychides,  too,  near  about  this  time,  was 
a  second  illustration  of  the  same  tendency.  At  the  same  time,  apparently, 
that  Pausanias  embarked  for  Asia  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Persians, 
Leotychides  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Thessaly  to  put  down  the  Aleuadae 
and  those  Thessalian  parties  who  had  sided  with  Xerx&s  and  Mardonius. 
Successful  in  this  expedition,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed,  and  was 
even  detected  with  a  large  sum  of  money  actually  on  his  person.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  Lacedaemonians  condemned  him  to  banishment 
and  razed  his  house  to  the  ground.     He  died  afterwards  in  exile  at  Tegea3. 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  95.  Following  Thukydides  in  his  date  which  Diodorus  has  given  as  that  of  the  death 
conception  of  these  events,  I  have  embodied  in  the  of  Leotychides,  may  really  be  only  the  date  of  his 
narrative  as  much  as  seems  consistent  with  it  in  banishment,  in  which  he  lived  until  469  B.C. 
Diodorus  (xi.  50),  who  evidently  did  not  here  copy  [The  chronological  problem  above  discussed 
Thukydides,  but  probably  had  Ephorus  for  his  admits  of  another  solution.  Herodotus  (loc.  cit.) 
guide.  states  that  the  Thessalian  expedition  failed  owing 

2  Xenophon,  Hcllen.,  vi.  5,  34.  It  was  at  the  to  the  corruption  of  Leotychides,  who  was  caught 
moment  when  the  Spartans  were  soliciting  en-'  avro^tipw  with  a  gauntlet  full  of  silver.  It 
Athenian  aid,  after  their  defeat  at  Leuktra.  would  follow  that  Leotychides  was  expslled  from 

3  Herodot.,  vi.  72  ;  Diodor.,  xi.  48  ;  Pausanias,  Sparta  not  later  than  476.  Now  though  Diodorus 
hi.  7,  8  :  compare  [Plutarch],  De  Herodoti  Malign.,  (xi.  48)  states  that  Leotychides  died  in  476,  he  says 
c.  a  1,  p.  859.  also  that  he  reigned  twenty- two  years,  and  Archi- 

Considering    how    imperfectly    we    know    the  damus  forty-two.     But  Leotychides  became  king 

Lacedaemonian  chronology  of  this  date,  it  is  very  in  491 ;  therefore  his  deposition  must  be  fixed  in 

possible  that  some  confusion  may  have  arisen  in  469 — a  date  which  fits  in  with  the  reign  of  Archi- 

the  case  of  Leotychides  from  the  difference  between  damus,  who    died    in   427.     It   is    curious    that 

the  date  of  his  banishment  and  that  of  his  death.  Diodorus  is  thus  correct  in  giving  a  sum  of  sixty- 

The  date  of  Archidamus  may  perhaps  have  been  four  years  to  the  two  kings,  and  yet  inconsistent  in 

reckoned  in  one  account  from  the  banishment  of  making  Leotychides  die  in  476.     Again,  why  does 

Leotychides — in  another  from  his  death.    And  the  Diodorus   state    that   Archidamus   died   in    434, 

18 
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Two  such  instances  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  Lacedaemonians 
distrust  the  conduct  of  their  Herakleid  leaders  when  on  foreign  service, 
and  this  feeling  weighed  much  in  inducing  them  to  abandon  the  Asiatic 
headship  in  favour  of  Athens.  It  appears  that  their  Peloponnesian  allies 
retired  from  this"Cont:cst  at  the  same  time  as  they  did,  so  that  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  was  thus  left  to  Athens  as  chief  of  the  newly-emancipated 
Greeks.  j. 

According  to  the  tendencies  in  progress  prior  to  the  Persian  invasion, 
Sparta  had  become  gradually  more  and  more  the  president  of  something 
like  a  Pan-hellenic  union,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  Grecian 
states.  Such  at  least  was  the  point  towards  which  things  seemed  to  be 
tending  ;  and  if  many  separate  states  stood  aloof  from  this  union,  none  of 
them  at  least  sought  to  form  any  counter-union,  if  we  except  the  obsolete 
and  impotent  pretensions  of  Argps. 

Sparta  had  risen  to  such  ascendency,  not  from  her  superior  competence 
in  the  management  of  collective  interests,  nor  even,  in  the  main,  from 
ambitious  efforts  on  her  own  part  to  acquire  it — but  from  the  converging 
tendencies  of  Grecian  feeling,  which  required  some  such  presiding  state — 
and  from  the  commanding  military  power,  rigid  discipline,  and  ancient 
undisturbed  constitution,  which  attracted  that  feeling  towards  Sparta. 
The  necessities  of  common  defence  against  Persia  greatly  strengthened 
these  tendencies  ;  and  the  success  of  the  defence,  whereby  so  many  Greeks 
were  emancipated  who  required  protection  against  their  former  master, 
seemed  destined  to  have  the  like  effect  still  more.  For  an  instant,  after 
the  battles  of  Plataea  and  Mykale,  Sparta  was  exalted  to  be  the  chief  of 
a  full  Pan-hellenic  union,  Athens  being  only  one  of  the  principal  members. 
And  had  Sparta  been  capable  either  of  comprehensive  policy,  of  self- 
directed  and  persevering  efforts,  or  of  the  requisite  flexibility  of  dealing, 
embracing  distant  Greeks  as  well  as  near — her  position  was  now  such  that 
her  own  ascendency,  together  with  undivided  Pan-hellenic  union,  might 
long  have  been  maintained.  But  she  was  lamentably  deficient  in  all  the 
requisite  qualities,  and  the  larger  the  union  became,  the  more  her  de- 
ficiency stood  manifest.  On  the  other  hand,  Athens,  now  entering  into 
rivalry  as  a  sort  of  leader  of  opposition,  possessed  all  those  qualities  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  over  and  above  that  actual  maritime  force  which  was 

exactly  forty-two  years  after  476,  and  yet  speak  of  this  hypothesis)  a  recrudescence  of  the  predomi- 
him  as  alive  in  427  ?  A  feasible  explanation  is  as  nance  of  the  Ephors,  who  had  hitherto  been  treated 
follows.  In  speaking  of  Archidamus  III.  he  simi-  with  scant  respect  by  Pausanias.  It  would  seem 
larly  relates  his  death  twice,  in  346  and  338.  Now  that  (in  471-469)  they  ousted  both  these  kings  by 
the  reason  given  for  the  death  of  Archidamus  III.  raking  up  charges  of  corruption  some  eight  years 
was  that  it  was  a  punishment  for  sacrilege,  and,  old.  Thukydides'  account  does  not  exactly 
therefore,  Diodorus  fixes  it  immediately  after  the  warrant  this  suggestion,  but  the  value  of  his  state- 
Sacred  War — i.e.,  in  346.  He  is,  perhaps,  using  a  mcyts  concerning  Spartan  internal  affairs  at  this 
public  record  which  gave  lengths,  not  djaUs,  of  period  is  very  doubtful. 

rti^ns,  and  working  backward  both  from  338  and  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenic*,  app.,  ch.   iii.)  assigns 

346  he  arrives  at  the  same  complication  in  the  case  the  Thessalian  expedition  to  469.     But   Plutarch 

of  Lcotycbides.      We  incline  to  accept   the  view  (ad  loc.)  speaks  of   '  the  Greek  expedition  '  which, 

that    Lcotycbides   died    in    469,    and,    therefore,  'after  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  went  to  Pagasa 

r«  taming  476  as  the  latest  possible  date  of  the  and  wintered  .     The  only  fleet  which  could  be  so 

Thessalian  expedition,  would  suggest  as  an  alterna-  described  between  Salamis  and  464,  and  was  com- 

tive    to   Grote's   explanation    that    the   story    in  manded  by  Leotychides,  was  the  fleet  which  had 

Herodotus  is   a  fiction   to   account   for   his  dis-  won  Mykale.    Of  this  fleet  the  Athenian  contin- 

appearance.     It  is  possible  that  the  above  credits  gent  besieged  Sestus,  and  there  wintered  (Hdt., 

Diodorus  with  more  elaborate  calculation  than  we  ix.  114).     It  is  more  than  probable  that  Leoty- 

have  any  reason  to  assume,  and  that  he  merely  chides  led  the  Spartan  contingent  to  Pagasae  to 


similar  blunders  in  the  two  cases.     But  the  drive  out  the  Medizing  party  in  Thessaly,  and  that 

coincidence  of  the  same  chronological  discrepancy  it  was  to  this  expedition  that  Herodotus  assigns 

is  at  least  remarkable.  the  picturesque  story  above  rejected.     Th<  1 

It  is  attractive  to  deduce  from   the  successive  reason  for  assuming  another  expedition  in  469. — 

falls  of  Fausanias  (471-470)  and  Leotychides  (on  Ed.] 
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the  want  of  the  day  ;  so  that  the  opening  made  by  Spartan  incompetence 
and  crime  (so  far  as  Pausanias  was  concerned)  found  her  in  every  respect 
prepared. 

The  departure  of  the  Spartan  Dorkis  left  the  Athenian  generals  at 
liberty  ;  and  their  situation  imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  organizing 
the  new  confederacy  which  they  had  been  chosen  to  conduct.  The  Ionic 
allies,  for  once  unanimdulf,  acted  as  the  forward  movers  in  the  enterprise, 
for  they  stood  in  obvious  need  of  protection  against  the  attacks  of  Persia, 
and  had  no  farther  kindness  to  expect  from  Sparta  or  the  Peloponnesians. 
But  even  had  they  been  less  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  the  conduct 
of  Athens,  and  of  Aristeides  as  the  representative  of  Athens,  might  have 
sufficed  to  bring  them  into  harmonious  cooperation.  The  new  leader 
was  no  less  equitable  towards  the  confederates  than  energetic  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  general  conditions  of  the  confederacy  were  regu- 
lated in  a  common  synod  of  the  members,  appointed  to  meet  periodically 
for  deliberative  purposes,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Delos — 
of  old  the  venerated  spot  for  the  religious  festivals  of  the  Ionic  cities,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  convenient  centre  for  the  members.  A  definite  obliga- 
tion, either  in  equipped  ships  of  war  or  in  money,  was  imposed  upon  every 
separate  city,  and  the  Athenians,  as  leaders,  determined  in  which  form 
contribution  should  be  made  by^each.  Their  assessment  must  of  course 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  synod.7  They  had  no  power  at  this  time  to 
enforce  any  regulation-not  approved  by  that  body. 

Aristejdes'  assesshumt  not  only  found  favour  at  the  time  of  its  original 
proposition,  when  it  must  have  been  freely  canvassed  by  the  assembled 
allies — but  also  maintained  its  place  in  general  esteem,  as  equitable  and 
moderate,  after  the  once  responsible  headship  of  Athens  had  degenerated 
into  an  unpopular  empire 1. 

Respecting  this  first  assessment  we  are  scarcely  told  more  than  one 
single  fact — the  aggregate  in  money  was  460  talents2  (=  about  106,000/. 
sterling).  Of  the  items  composing  such  aggregate — of  the  individual 
cities  which  paid  it — of  the  distribution  of  obligations  to  furnish  ships 
and  to  furnish  money — we  are  entirely  ignorant.  The  information  which 
we  possess  on  these  points  relates  to  a  period  considerably  later  [454]. 
Thukydides  in  his  brief  sketch  makes  us  clearly  understand  the  difference 
between  presiding  Athens  with  her  autonomous  and  regularly  assembled 
allies  in  476  B.C.,  and  imperial  Athens  with  her  subject  allies  in  432  B.C. 
The  Greek  word  equivalent  to  ally  left  either  of  these  epithets  to  be  under- 
stood, by  an  ambiguity  exceedingly  convenient  to  the  powerful  states. 
From  the  same  author,  too,  we  learn  the  general  causes  of  the  change : 
but  he  gives  us  few  particulars  as  to  the  modifying  circumstances,  and 
none  at  all  as  to  the  first  start.     He  tells  us  only  t*hat  the  Athenians 

1  Tbukyd.,  v.  18  ;  Plutarch,  Aristeidis,  c.  24.  not  join  the  League  till  466  (Plut.,  Kimon,  12)  ; 
Plutarch  states  that  the  allies  expressly  asked  the  (2)  Lampsakus  and  Myus  were  in  the  possession  of 
Athenians  to  send  Aristeides  for  the  purpose  of  Themistokles  as  late  as  463  (Thukyd.,  i.  138)  ; 
assessing  the  tribute.  This  is  not  at  all  probable  :  (3)  Eion,  the  first  Thrakian  town  in  the  League,  was 
Aristeides,  as  commander  of  the  Athenian  con-  only  taken  in  476-475  (Thukyd.,  i.  98).  Hence, 
tingent  under  Pausanias,  was  at  Byzantium  when  since  the  assessment  made  by  Aristeides  was  re- 
the  mutiny  of  the  Ionians  against  Pausanias  garded  as  fair,  and  the  Athenians  never  boasted  of 
occurred,  and  was  the  person  to  whom  they  applied  having  reduced  the  contributions,  it  is  incon- 
for  protection.  As  such,  he  was  the  natural  person  ceivable  that  the  Tribute  amounted  to  460  talents 
to  undertake  such  duties  as  devolved  upon  Athens,  in  478.  It  is  noteworthy  that  ThukydidSs  (i.  96) 
without  any  necessity  of  supposing  that  he  was  is  similarly  wrong  in  speaking  of  Athenian 
specially  asked  for  to  perform  it.  treasurers  in  478  (those  having  been  instituted  in 

2  The    Tribute    can    scarcely    have    been    460  454). — Ed. 
talents  till  about  454-     For  (1)  Lykia  and  Karia  did 
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H! 
appointed  a  peculiar  board  of  officers  called  the  Hellenotamiae,  to  receive 

and  administer  the  common  fund— that  Delos  was  constituted  the  general 

treasury,  where  the  money  was  to  be  kept— ^and  that  the  payment  thus 

levied  was  called  the  phorus. 

The  Phenician  fleet,  and  the  Persian^  land-force,  might  at  any  moment 
reappear,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  resisting  either  except  by  confederacy  : 
so  that  confederacy  unc^erjsuch  circumstances  became  with  these  exposed 
Greeks  not  merely  a  genuine  feeling,  but  at  that  time  the  first  of  all  their 
feelings.  It  was  their  common  fear,  rather  than  Athenian  ambition, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  alliance  ;  and  they  were  grateful  to  Athens  for 
organizing  it.*  The  public  import  of  the  name  HeUenotami<-e,  coined  for 
the  occasion — the  selection  of  Delos  as  a  centre — and  the  provision  for 
regular  meetings  of  the  members — demonstrate  the  patriotic  and  fraternal 
purpose  which  the  league  was  destined  to  serve.  In  truth  the  protection 
of  the  iEgean  sea  against  foreign  maritime  force  and  lawless  piracy,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus  against  the  transit  of  a  Persian 
were,  was  a  purpose  essentially  public,  for  which  all  the  parties  interested 
were  bound  in  equity  to  provide  by  way  of  common  contribution.  Any 
island  or  seaport  which  might  refrain  from  contributing,  was  a  gainer  at 
the  cost  of  others.  The  general  feeling  of  this  common  danger,  as  well  as 
equitable  obligation,  at  a  moment  when  the  fear  of  Persia  was  yet  serious, 
was  the  real  cause  which  brought  together  so  many  contributing  members, 
and  enabled  the  forward  parties  to  shame  into  concurrence  such  as  were 
more  backward.  How  the  confederacy  came  to  be  turned  afterwards 
to  the  purposes  of  Athenian  ambition,  we  shall  see  at  the  proper  time : 
but  in  its  origin  it  was  an  equal  alliance,  in  so  far  as  alliance  between  the 
strong  and  the  weak  can  ever  be  equal — not  an  Athenian  empire.  Nay, 
it  was  an  alliance  in  which  every  individual  member  was  more  exposed, 
more  defenceless,  and  more  essentially  benefited  in  the  way  of  protection, 
than  Athens.  We  have  here  in  truth  one  of  the  few  moments  in  Grecian 
history  wherein  a  purpose  at  once  common,  equal,  useful,  and  innocent, 
brought  together  spontaneously  many  fragments  of  this  disunited  race, 
and  overlaid  for  a  time  their  fatal  bent  towards  petty  and  isolated 
autonomy.  It  was  a  proceeding  equitable  and  prudent,  in  principle  as 
well  as  in  detail,  promising  at  the  time  the  most  beneficent  consequences 
— not  merely  protection  against  the  Persians,  but  a  standing  police  of  the 
^gean  sea,  regulated  by  a  common  superintending  authority.  And  if 
such  promise  was  not  realized,  we  shall  find  that  the  inherent  defects  of 
the  allies,  indisposing  them  to  the  hearty  appreciation  and  steady  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  equal  confederates,  are  a^t  least  as  much  charge- 
able with  the  failure  as  the  ambition  of  Athens.  We,Amay  add,  that  in 
selecting  Delos  as.  a  centre,  the  Ionic  allies  were  conciliated  by  a  renova- 
tion of  the  solemnities  which  their  fathers,  in  the  days  of  former  freedom, 
had  crowded  to  witness  in  that  sacred  island.  3  ^  s 

Pausanias,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  acquitted  of  thecharges  of  wrong 
and  oppression  against  individuals.  Yet  the  presumptions  of  medism 
(or  treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Persians)  appeared  so  strong, 
that,  though  not  found  guilty,  he  was  still  not  reappointed  to  the  com- 
mand. Such  treatment  seems  to  have  only  emboldened  him  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  designs  against  Greece,  for  which  purpose  he  came  out  to 
Byzantium  under  pretence  of  aiding  as  a  volunteer  without  any  formal 
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authority  in  the  war.  He  there  resumed  his  negotiations  with  Arta- 
bazus.  His  great  station  and  celebrity  still  gave  him  so  strong  a  hold  on 
men's  opinions,  that  he  appears  to  have  established  a  sort  of  mastery 
in  Byzantium,  from  whence  the  Athenians,  already  recognised  heads  of 
the  confederacy,  were  constrained  to  expel  him  by  force1.  He  then 
retired  to  Kolonae  in  the  Troad,  where  he  continued  for  some  time  in  the 
farther  prosecution  of  his  schemes,  despatching  emissaries  to  distribute 
Persian  gold  among  various  cities  of  Greece2.  At  length  the  Spartan 
authorities,  apprised  of  his  proceedings,  sent  a  herald  out  to  him  with 
peremptory  orders  that  he  should  come  home  immediately  along  with  the 
herald  :  if  he  disobeyed,  '  the  Spartans  would  declare  war  against  him ', 
or  constitute  him  a  public  enemy.  *yC 

As  the  execution  of  this  threat  would  have  frustrated  all  the  ulterior 
schemes  of  Pausanias,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  obey,  the  rather,  as  he 
felt  entire  confidence  of  escaping  all  the  charges  against  him  at  Sparta 
by  the  employment  of  bribes,  the  means  for  which  were  doubtless  abun- 
dantly furnished  to  him  through  Artabazus.  He  was,  in  the  first  moments 
of  indignation,  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Ephors — who,  it  seems,  were 
legally  competent  to  imprison  him,  even  had  he  been  king  instead  of 
regent.  But  he  was  soon  let  out,  on  his  own  requisition  and  under  a 
private  arrangement  with  friends  and  partisans,  to  take  his  trial  against 
all  accusers.  Even  to  stand  forth  as  accuser  against  so  powerful  a  man 
was  a  serious  peril :  to  undertake  the  proof  of  specific  matter  of  treason 
against  him,  was  yet  more  serious,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  Spartan 
ventured  to  do  either.  Accordingly  Pausanias  remained  not  only  at  large 
but  unaccused,  still  audaciously  persisting  both  in  his  intrigues  at  home 
and  his  correspondence  abroad  with  Artabazus.  He  ventured  to  assail 
the  unshielded  side  of  Sparta  by  opening  negotiations  with  the  Helots, 
and  instigating  them  to  revolt,  promising  them  both  liberation  and  ad- 
mission to  political  privilege3  with  a  view,  first  to  destroy  the  board  of 
Ephors  and  render  himself  despot  in  his  own  country — next,  to  acquire 
through  Persian  help  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  -  Some  of  these  Helots 
to  whom  he  addressed  himself  revealed  the  plot  to  the  Ephors,  who 
nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  grave  peril,  did  not  choose  to  take  measures 
against  Pausanias  upon  no  better  information — so  imposing  was  still  his 
name  and  position.  Suspected  as  Pausanias  was,  yet  by  the  fears  of  some 
and  the  connivance  of  others,  he  was  allowed  to  bring  his  plans  to  the  very 
brink  of  consummation  ;  and  his  last  letters  to  Artabazus,  intimating  that 
he  was  ready  for  action,  and  bespeaking  immediate  performance  of  the 
engagements  concerted  between  them,  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  the 
messenger.     Sparta  was  saved  by  a  mere  accident. 

The  messenger  to  whom  these  last  letters  were  entrusted  was  a  favourite 
and  faithful  slave  of  Pausanias.  It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  this 
Argilian  to  betray  his  master.  But,  on  receiving  the  letter  to  carry,  he 
recollected  that  none  of  the  previous  messengers  had  ever  come  back. 
Accordingly  he  broke  the  seal  and  found  his  suspicions  confirmed  by  an 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  130,  131.  2  See  Demosthen.,  Philippic,  iii.  c.  9,  p.  122,  and 

[To  this  occasion  should  be  referred  the  story  De  Fals.  Legal.,  c.  76,  p.  428 ;  -Eschyn.,  Cont. 

(Plut.,  Kimon,  9)  that  Kimon,  as  commander-in-  KUsipkont.,    ad   fin.;    Harpokrat.,    v.    Ati/u.os — 

chief,   secured   a   vast   amount  of  spoil  for   the  Deinarchus  ,  Cont.  Aristogeiton,  §  25,  26. 

Athenian   armament ;    during   the  first  siege  of  s  Aristotel.,  Politic,  iv.  13,  13  ;  v.  1,  5  ;  v.  6,  2  ; 

Byzantium  Kimon  was  subordinate  to  Aristeid6s.  Herodot.,  v.  32. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  incident  should  be  rejected 

as  unhistorical.— Ed.] 
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express  injunction  that  the  bearer  was  to  be  put  to  death — a  discovery 
which  left  him  no  alternative  except  to  deliver  it  to  the  Ephors.  But 
those  magistrates,  who  had  before  disbelieved  the  Helot  informers,  still 
refused  to  believe  even  the  confidential  slave  with  his  master's  autograph 
and  seal,  and  with  the  full  account  besides,  which  doubtless  he  would 
communicate  at  the  same  time,  of  all  that  had  previously  passed  in  the 
Persian  correspondence,  not  omitting  copies  of  those  letters  between 
Pausanias  and  XerxSs  which  I  have  already  cited  from  Thukydides — 
for  in  no  other  way  can  they  have  become  public.  Partly  from  the  sus- 
picion which  in  antiquity  always  attached  to  the  testimony  of  slaves, 
except  when  it  was  obtained  under  the  pretended  guarantee  of  torture — 
partly  from  the  peril  of  dealing  with  so  exalted  a  criminal — the  Ephors 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  evidence  less  than  his  own  speech  and  their 
own  ears.  They  directed  the  slave  to  plant  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the 
sacred  precinct  of  Poseidon,  near  Cape  Taenarus,  under  the  shelter  of  a 
double  tent  or  hut,  behind  which  two  of  them  concealed  themselves. 
Pausanias  hastened  to  the  temple,  upon  which  the  slave  disclosed  his 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  letter.  Pausanias,  admitting  the  facts, 
tried  to  appease  the  slave's  disquietude,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  assurance 
of  safety  if  he  would  quit  the  sanctuary,  urging  him  at  the  same  time  to 
proceed  on  the  journey  forthwith,  in  order  that  the  schemes  in  progress 
might  not  be  retarded. 

All  this  passed  within  the  hearing  of  the  concealed  Ephors,  who  at 
length,  thoroughly  satisfied,  determined  to  arrest  Pausanias  immediately 
on  his  return  to  Sparta.  They  met  him  in  the  public  street,  not  far  from 
the  temple  of  Athene  Chalkicekus  (or  of  the  Brazen  House).  But  as  they 
came  near,  either  their  menacing  looks,  or  a  significant  nod  from  one  of 
them,  revealed  to  this  guilty  man  their  purpose.  He  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  temple,  and  planted  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  a  narrow  roofed  chamber 
belonging  to  the  sacred  building.  There  the  Ephors,  not  warranted  in 
touching  him,  took  off  the  roof,  built  up  the  doors,  and  kept  watch  until 
he  was  on  the  point  of  death  by  starvation.  According  to  a  current  story * 
not  recognised  by  Thukydides,  yet  consistent  with  Spartan  manners, 
his  own  mother  was  the  person  who  placed  the  first  stone  to  build  up  the 
door,  in  deep  abhorrence  of  his  treason.  His  last  moments  being  care- 
fully observed,  he  was  brought  away  just  in  time  to  expire  without,  and 
thus  to  avoid  the  desecration  of  the  temple.  He  was  buried  not  far  off, 
until  some  time  afterwards,  under  the  mandate  of  the  Delphian  oracle, 
his  body  was  exhumed  and  transported  to  the  exact  spot  where  he  had 
died.  However,  the  oracle,  not  satisfied  even  with-  this  re-interment,  pro- 
nounced the  whole  proceeding  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  sanctity  of 
Ath£ne\  enjoining  that  two  bodies  should  be  presented  to  her  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  one  carried  away. 

The  chronology  of  this  important  period  is  not  so  fully  known  as  to 
enable  us  to  make  out  the  precise  dates  of  particular  events.  But  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  an  interval  of  about  nine  years  between  the  retirement 
of  Pausanias  from  his  command  at  Byzantium  and  his  death.  To  sup- 
pose so  long  an  interval  engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence  is  per- 
plexing, and  we  can  only  explain  it  to  ourselves  very  imperfectly  by  con- 
sidering that  the  Spartans  were  habitually  slow  in  their  movements,  and 

1  Diodor.,  xi.  43  ;  Cornel.  Ncpos,  Pausan.,  c.  5  ;   Polyaen.,  viii.  51. 
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that  the  suspected  regent  may  perhaps  have  communicated  with  partisans, 
real  or  expected,  in  many  parts  of  Greece.  Among  those  whom  he  sought 
to  enlist  as  accomplice  was  ThemistoklSs,  still  in  great  power — though, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  declining  power — at  Athens.  The  charge  of  collusion 
with  the  Persians  connects  itself  with  the  previous  movement  of  political 
parties  in  that  city. 

The  rivalry  of  Themistokl&s  and  AristeidSs  had  been  greatly  appeased 
by  the  invasion  of  XerxSs,  which  had  imposed  upon  both  the  peremptory 
necessity  of  cooperation  against  a  common  enemy.  And  apparently  it 
was  not  resumed  during  the  times  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
return  of  the  Athenians  to  their  country :  at  least  we  hear  of  both,  in 
effective  service  and  in  prominent  posts1.  Themistokles  stands  forward 
as  the  contriver  of  the  city  walls  and  architect  of  Peiraeus :  Aristeides 
is  commander  of  the  fleet,  and  first  organizer  of  the  confederacy  of 
Delos.  Moreover,  we  seem  to  detect  a  change  in  the  character  of 
the  latter.  He  had  ceased  to  be  the  champion  of  Athenian  old-fashioned 
landed  interest  against  Themistokles  as  the  originator  of  the  maritime 
innovations.  Those  innovations  had  now,  since  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
become  an  established  fact,  a  fact  of  overwhelming  influence  on  the 
destinies  and  character,  public  as  well  as  private,  of  the  Athenians. 
We  ought  to  add,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  recent  predominance  of 
the  fleet  was  attended  with  no  detriment  either  to  the  land-force  or  to 
the  landed  cultivation  of  Attica,  both  of  which  will  be  found  to  acquire 
extraordinary  development  during  the  interval  between  the  Persian 
and  Peloponnesian  wars.  Still  the  triremes,  and  the  men  who  manned 
them  taken  collectively,  were  now  the  determining  element  in  the 
state. 

The  political  change  arising  from  hence  in  Athens  was  not  less  im- 
portant than  the  military.  '  The  maritime  multitude,  authors  of  the 
victory  of  Salamis  ' 2,  and  instruments  of  the  new  vocation  of  Athens  as 
head  of  the  Delian  confederacy,  appear  now  ascendant  in  the  political 
constitution  also,  not  in  any  way  as  a  separate  or  privileged  class,  but  as 
leavening  the  whole  mass,  strengthening  the  democratical  sentiment, 
and  protesting  against  all  recognised  political  inequalities.  Nor  was  it 
likely  that  this  multitude,  after  a  trying  period  of  forced  equality,  during 
which  political  privilege  had  been  effaced,  would  patiently  acquiesce  in 
the  full  restoration  of  such  privilege  at  home.  We  see  by  the  active 
political  sentiment  of  the  German  people,  after  the  great  struggles  of  181 3 
and  1 8 14,  how  much  an  energetic  and  successful  military  effort  of  the 
people  at  large,  blended  with  endurance  of  serious  hardship,  tends  to 
stimulate  the  sense  of  political  dignity  and  the  demand  for  developed 
citizenship  :  and  if  this  be  the  tendency  even  among  a  people  habitually 
passive  on  such  subjects,  much  more  was  it  to  be  expected  in  the  Athenian 
population,  who  had  gone  through  a  previous  training  of  near  thirty  years 
under  the  democracy  of  Kleisthen6s. 

Early  after  the  return  to  Attica,  the  Kleisthenean  constitution  seems 
to  have  been  enlarged  as  respects  eligibility  to  the  magistracy.  Accord- 
ing to  that  constitution,  the  fourth  or  last  class  on  the  Solonian  census 

1  The    distinction     between    the    positions    of  vavr'iKos     oxAot,    ytvoftevos    <utu>«    rfc    wepl 

Themistokles  and  Aristeides  in  Ath.  Pol.,  ch.  23,  SaAa/uuwx  viktj?,  *al  Sta  ravnfi  nij?  ^ye/btoftas  <c<u 

seems  to  be  based  on  mere  conjecture. — Ed.  fiia  tiji»  Kara  OaKaaaav  Svyapiv,  rrfv  SiuxoKpariav 

*  Aristotel.,     Politic,    v.    3,    5 :    Kal    ndkiv    6  urxvpoTe'pai/  tnoirfaev. 
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were  not  admissible  to  offices  of  state.     This  restriction  was  now  partially 
annulled  *. 

In  the  new  position  into  which  Athens  was  now  thrown,  with  so  great 
an  extension  of  what  may  be  termed  her  foreign  relations,  and  with  a 
confederacy  which  imposed  the  necessity  of  distant  military  service,  the 
functions  of  the  Strategi  naturally  tended  to  become  both  more  absorbing 
and  complicated  ;  while  the  civil  administration  became  more  trouble- 
some if  not  more  dimcuK,  from  the  enlargement  of  the  city  and  the  still 
greater  enlargement  of  Peineus — leading  to  an  increase  of  town  population, 
and  especially  to  an  increase  of  the  metics  or  resident  non-freemen.  And 
it  was  probably  about  this  period,  during  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  battle  of  Salamis — when  the  force  of  old  habit  and  tradition 
had  been  partially  enfeebled  by  so  many  stirring  novelties — that  the 
*Archons  were  withdrawn  altogether  from  political  and  military  duties, 
and  confined  to  civil  or  judicial  administration.  At  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
the  Polemarch  is  a  military  commander,  president  of  the  ten  Strategi : 
we  know  him  afterwards  only  as  a  civil  magistrate,  administering  justice 
to  the  metics  or  non-freemen,  while  the  Strategi  perform  military  duties 
without  him.  I  conceive  that  this  alteration,  indicating  as  it  does  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Archons  generally,  must  have  taken  place 
at  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached — a  time  when  the  Athenian 
establishments  on  all  sides  required  a  more  elaborate  distribution  of 
functionaries.  The  distribution  of  so  many  Athenian  boards  of  function- 
aries, part  to  do  duty  in  the  city,  and  part  in  the  Peiraeus,  cannot  have 
commenced  until  after  this  period,  when  Peiraeus  had  been  raised  by 
Themistokles  to  the  dignity  of  town,  fortress,  and  state-harbour.  Such 
boards  were  the  Astynomi  and  Agoranomi,  who  maintained  the  police 
of  streets  and  markets — the  Metronomi,  who  watched  over  weights  and 
measures — the  Sitophylakes,  who  carried  into  effect  various  state  regula- 
tions respecting  the  custody  and  sale  of  corn — with  various  others  who 
acted  not  less  in  Peiraeus  than  in  the  city2.  We  may  presume  that  each  of 
these  boards  was  originally  created  as  the  exigency  appeared  to  call  for 
it,  at  a  period  later  than  that  which  we  have  now  reached,  most  of  these 
duties  of  detail  having  been  at  first  discharged  by  the  Archons,  and  after- 
wards (when  these  latter  became  too  full  of  occupation)  confided  to  separate 
administrators.  The  special  and  important  change  which  characterized 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  the  more 
accurate  line  drawn  between  the  Archons  and  the  Strategi,  assigning  the 
foreign  and  military  department  entirely  to  the  Strategi,  and  rendering  the 
Archons  purely  civil  magistrates — administrative  as  well  as  judicial : 
while  the  first  creation  of  the  separate  boards  above-named  was  probably 
an  ulterior  enlargement,  arising  out  of  increase  of  population,  power,  and 
trade,  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.     It  was  by  some 

1  Plutarch  (Arisl.,  22)  is  here  contradicted  by  the  system  of  '  mixed  sortition  '  (see  note  top.  179). 

the  Atk.  Pol.  (c.  26),  which  states  that  the  archon-  and  the  extension  of  the  archonsbip  to  the  third 

ship  was  thrown  open  to  the  Zeugites  in  the  sixth  class  took  place  in  457.     At  the  most  he  may  have 

year  aft<T  the  death  of  Ephialtcs,  and  (c.  7)  that  admitted  the  Hippeis.     Further,  when   Plutarch 

even  in  the  fourth  century  the  Thetes  were  techni-  speaks  of  archons  '  elected  by  all '  he  is  clearly  at 

cally  ineligible  for  office,   though   they  might  be  fault;  the  lot  wis  introduced  in  487.     It  has  been 

elected  by  posing  as  Zeugites.     If  the  latter  state-  suggested  that  Plutarch  is  quoting  from  Kra  terns' 

ment   is   true   Plutarch   misconceived   the   whole  yp^ia^aTiMty  ovyayiyrj,  but  no  pscphism  could  have 

situation,  for  he  gives  the  impression  that  Aris-  begun  koivo*  <<rrw  17  iraAtrct'cu     Similar  refenoOM 

teides  threw  open  the  office  to  all  as  a  reward  to  to  fictitious  ^t^ia^a-rn.  arc  found  in  c.  10  and  21 

the  fauri*<K  oxAo«,  who  were  Thetis,  and  would,  of  this  almost  worthless  biography. — En. 

therefore,  uct  have  gained  by  a  concession  to  the  *  For  lists  of    such  magistrates,  see  Atk.  Pol., 

Zeugites.     ftcbably  Aristcides  merely  introduced  c.  24,  and  42  ff—  Ed. 
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such  steps  that  the  Athenian  administration  gradually  attained  that 
complete  development  which  it  exhibits  in  practice  during  the  century 
from  the  Peloponnesian  war  downward,  to  which  nearly  all  our  positive 
and  direct  information  relates. 

While  Aristeides'  popularity  was  calculated  to  acquire  permanence  from 
his  straightforward  and  incorruptible  character,  now  brought  into  strong 
relief  by  his  function  as  assessor  to  the  new  Delian  confederacy,  the  ascen- 
dency of  Themistokl&s,  though  so  often  exalted  by  his  unrivalled  political 
genius  and  daring,  as  well  as  by  the  signal  value  of  his  public  recommenda- 
tions, was  as  often  overthrown  by  his  duplicity  and  thirst  for  money. 
New  political  opponents  sprang  up  against  him,  men  sympathizing  with 
Aristeidds  and  far  more  violent  in  their  antipathy  than  Aristeides  him- 
self. Of  these  the  chief  were  Kimon  (son  of  Miltiades)  and  Alkmaeon1. 
The  Lacedaemonian  influence,  then  not  inconsiderable  in  Athens,  was 
employed  to  second  the  political  combinations  against  him2.  He  is  said 
to  have  given  offence  by  manifestations  of  personal  vanity — by  con- 
tinual boasting  of  his  great  services  to  the  state,  and  by  the  erection  of  a 
private  chapel,  close  to  his  own  house,  in  honour  of  Artemis  AristobulS, 
or  Artemis  of  admirable  counsel. 

But  the  main  cause  of  his  discredit  was  the  prostitution  of  his  great 
influence  for  corrupt  purposes.  In  the  unsettled  condition  of  so  many 
different  Grecian  communities,  recently  emancipated  from  Persia,  when 
there  was  past  misrule  to  avenge,  wrong-doers  to  be  deposed  and  perhaps 
punished,  exiles  to  be  restored,  and  all  the  disturbance  and  suspicions 
accompanying  so  great  a  change  of  political  condition  as  well  as  of  foreign 
policy — the  influence  of  the  leading  men  at  Athens  must  have  been  great 
in  determining  the  treatment  of  particular  individuals.  Themistokles, 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  squadron  and  sailing  among  the  islands, 
partly  for  the  purposes  of  war  against  Persia,  partly  for  organizing  the 
new  confederacy,  is  affirmed  to  have  accepted  bribes  without  scruple, 
for  executing  sentences  just  and  unjust — restoring  some  citizens,  ex- 
pelling others,  and  even  putting  some  to  death.  We  learn  this  from  a 
friend  and  guest  of  Themistoklds — the  poet  Timokreon  of  Ialysus  in 
Rhodes,  who  had  expected  his  own  restoration  from  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, but  found  that  it  was  thwarted  by  a  bribe  of  three  talents  from 
his  opponents,  so  that  he  was  still  kept  in  exile  on  the  charge  of  medism. 
The  assertions  of  Timokreon,  personally  incensed  on  this  ground  against 
Themistokles,  are  doubtless  to  be  considered  as  passionate  and  exaggerated : 
nevertheless  they  are  a  valuable  memorial  of  the  feelings  of  the  time, 
and  are  far  too  much  in  harmony  with  the  general  character  of  this  eminent 
man  to  allow  of  our  disbelieving  them  entirely.  Timokreon  is  as  emphatic 
in  his  admiration  of  Aristeides  as  in  his  censure  of  Themistokles,  whom  he 
denounces  as  '  a  lying  and  unjust  traitor  *3. 

Such  conduct  must  have  caused  Themistokl&s  to  be  both  hated  and 
feared  among  the  insular  allies,  whose  opinion  was  now  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  Athenians.  A  similar  sentiment  grew  up  against  him 
in  Athens  itself,  and  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  suspicions  of 

1  Kimon  was  a  member  of  the  Philaid  family,  aristocrats  who  probably  looked  upon  supremacy 

and  had  married  into  the  clan  of  the  Alkmaeontda?,  almost   as    their    prescriptive   right.     Cf.    Holm, 

with  which  Alkmaeon  and  Xanthippus  were  con-  Gk.  Hist.  (Eng.  trans.),  ii.,  pp.  96,  97,  120.—  Ed. 
nected  by  marriage  and  Aristeides  by  friendship.  >  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  16 ;  Scholion  2  to  Aristc- 

Themistokles,  therefore,  was  in  the  position  of  a  phan.,  Equit.,  84. 
novus    homo    struggling    against    a    coalition    of  s  Plutarch.,  Tkemist.,  c.  21. 
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treasonable  inclinations  towards  the  Persians.  As  the  Persians  could  offer 
the  highest  bribes,  a  man  open  to  corruption  might  naturally  be  suspected 
of  inclinations  towards  their  cause  ;  and  if  Themistokles  had  rendered  pre- 
eminent service  against  them,  so  also  had  Pausanias,  whose  conduct 
had  undergone  so  fatal  a  change  for  the  worse.  It  was  the  treason  of 
Pausanias — suspected  and  believed  against  him  by  the  Athenians  even 
when  he  was  in  command  at  Byzantium,  though  not  proved  against  him 
at  Sparta  until  long  afterwards — which  first  seems  to  have  raised  the  pre- 
sumption of  medism  against  ThemistoklSs  also,  when  combined  with  the 
corrupt  proceedings  which  stained  his  public  conduct.  We  must  recollect 
also,  that  Themistokles  had  given  some  colour  to  these  presumptions  even 
by  the  stratagems  in  reference  to  XerxSs,  which  wore  a  double-faced 
aspect,  capable  of  being  construed  either  in  a  Persian  or  in  a  Grecian 
sense1.  At  some  period  between  476  and  471  a  vote  of  ostracism  was 
resorted  to,  which  ended  in  the  temporary  banishment  of  Themistokles. 

He  retired  into  exile,  and  was  residing  at  Argos,  whither  he  carried  a 
considerable  property,  yet  occasionally  visiting  other  parts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, when  the  exposure  and  death  of  Pausanias,  together  with  the 
discovery  of  his  correspondence,  took  place  at  Sparta.  Among  this  cor- 
respondence were  found  proofs,  which  Thukydid£s  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered as  real  and  sufficient,  of  the  privity  of  Themistokles.  By  Ephorus 
and  others,  he  is  admitted  to  have  been  solicited  by  Pausanias,  and  to 
have  known  his  plans — but  to  have  kept  them  secret  while  refusing  to 
cooperate  in  them2.  Probably  after  his  exile  he  took  a  more  decided  share 
in  them  than  before,  being  well-placed  for  that  purpose  at  Argos,  a  city 
not  only  unfriendly  to  Sparta,  but  strongly  believed  to  have  been  in  col- 
lusion with  XerxSs  at  his  invasion  of  Greece.  On  this  occasion  the 
Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Athens  publicly  to  prefer  a  formal  charge  of 
treason  against  him,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  trying  him  as  a  Pan- 
hellenic  criminal  before  the  synod  of  the  allies  assembled  at  Sparta  3. 

No  sooner  was  he  apprised  that  joint  envoys  from  Sparta  and  Athens 
had  been  despatched  to  arrest  him,  than  he  fled  forthwith  from  Argos  to 
Korkyra.  The  inhabitants  of  that  island,  though  owing  gratitude  to  him 
and  favourably  disposed,  could  not  venture  to  protect  him  against  the 
two  most  powerful  states  in  Greece,  but  sent  him  to  the  neighbouring 
continent.  Here,  however,  being  still  tracked  and  followed  by  the  envoys, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  protection  from  a  man  whom  he  had  formerly 
thwarted  in  a  demand  at  Athens,  and  who  had  become  his  personal 
enemy — Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians.  Fortunately  for  him,  at  the 
moment  when  he  arrived,  Admetus  was  not  at  home  ;  and  Themistokles, 
becoming  a  suppliant  to  his  wife,  conciliated  her  sympathy  so  entirely, 
that  she  placed  her  child  in  his  arms  and  planted  him  at  the  hearth  in  the 
full  solemnity  of  supplication  to  soften  her  husband.  As  soon  as  AdmStus 
returned,   Themistokles  revealed   his   name  and   his  danger — entreating 

1  Diodorus  (xi.  54)   mentions  an  impeachment  (3)  Diodorus  makes  this  first  trial  a  consequence  of 
of  Themistokles  previous  to  his  ostracism.     Grote  the  disclosures  about  Pausanias,  which  only  took 
is  inclined  to  identify  this  with   the   ti<rayy<\ia  place  when  Themistokles  was  at  Argos.     (4)   A 
brought  forward  by  Leobotas,  son  of  Alkma?oii  charge  of  medism  against  a  statesman  as  yet  not 
(Plutarch,  Thentisl.,  c.  23).   But  (1)  this  ei<rayy*Aia  publicly  discredited  would   betoken  extreme  rash- 
might  equally  well  refer  to  an  action  carried  by  ness  on  the  part  of  his  adversaries. — £0. 
default  on  the  occasion  of  ThemistokK-s'  ultimate  -  Thukyd.,  i.  135  ;  Ephorus  ap.  [Plutarch],  De 
disgrace,  especially  as  this                       preferred  at  Malign.  Herodoti,  c.  5,  p.  855;  Diodor.,  xi.  54; 
the  instigation  of  Sparta.     (2)  The  dooUfl  arraign-  Plutarch,  Thtmist,.  c.  23. 
mrnt  of  Themistokles  creates  a  suspicious  paral-  ■  Diotior.,  xi.  55. 
leli&ni    with     the    twofold    recall    of     Pausanias. 
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protection  as  a  helpless  suppliant.  AdmStus  raised  him  up  from  the 
hearth  with  the  child  in  his  armsr-an  evidence  that  he  accepted  the 
appeal  and  engaged  to  protect  him — refusing  to  give  him  up  to  the  envoys, 
and  at  last  only  sending  him  away  on  the  expression  of  his  own  wish  to 
visit  the  King  of  Persia.  Two  Macedonian  guides  conducted  him  across 
the  mountains  to  Pydna  in  the  Thermaic  gulf,  where  he  found  a  merchant- 
ship  about  to  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  took  a  passage  on 
board,  neither  the  master  nor  the  crew  knowing  his  name.  An  untoward 
storm  drove  the  vessel  to  the  island  of  Naxos1,  at  that  moment  besieged 
by  an  Athenian  armament.  Had  he  been  forced  to  land  there,  he  would 
of  course  have  been  recognised  and  seized,  but  his  wonted  subtlety  did  not 
desert  him.  Having  communicated  both  his  name  and  the  peril  which 
awaited  him,  he  conjured  the  master  of  the  ship  to  assist  in  saving  him, 
and  not  to  suffer  any  one  of  the  crew  to  land,  menacing  that  if  by  any 
accident  he  were  discovered,  he  would  bring  the  master  to  ruin  along  with 
himself,  by  representing  him  as  an  accomplice  induced  by  money  to 
facilitate  the  escape  of  Themistokles  :  on  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  safety, 
he  promised  a  large  reward.  Such  promises  and  threats  weighed  with 
the  master,  who  controlled  his  crew,  and  forced  them  to  beat  about  during 
a  day  and  a  night  off  the  coast  without  seeking  to  land.  After  that 
dangerous  interval,  the  storm  abated  and  the  ship  reached  Ephesus  in 
safety. 

Thus  did  Themistokles,  after  a  series  of  perils,  find  himself  safe  on  the 
Persian  side  of  the  iEgean.  At  Athens  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and 
his  property  confiscated.  Nevertheless  (as  frequently  happened  in  cases 
of  confiscation),  his  friends  sent  a  considerable  sum  over  to  him  in.  Asia, 
together  with  the  money  which  he  had  left  at  Argos,  so  that  he  was  thus 
enabled  liberally  to  reward  the  ship-captain  who  had  preserved  him. 
With  all  this  deduction,  the  property  which  he  possessed  of  a  character 
not  susceptible  of  concealment  was  found  to  amount  to  80  talents 
according  to  Theophrastus — to  100  talents,  according  to  Theopompus. 
In  contrast  with  this  large  sum,  it  is  melancholy  to  learn  that  he 
had  begun  his  political  career  with  a  property  not  greater  than  three 

1  The  history  of  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  satisfactory  solution  is  as  follows.  Stesimbrotus 
Themistokles  is  beset  with  difficulties,  the  full  (almost  a  contemporary)  states  that  Themistokles 
extent  of  which  is  not  shown  in  the  above  account.  leaving  Admetus  went  to  Hiero  of  Syracuse 
The  last  certain  date  in  Themistokles'  career  is  (d.  467),  and  thence  to  Ephesus.  (Stes.,  fr.  2 
476,  when  he  held  the  position  of  choregtts  (Plut.,  in  Frag.  Hist.  Gr.,  ii.  p.  54,  quoted  by  Plut.,  Them., 
Them.,  v.  6).  Thukydides,  whose  account  of  the  24.)  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  Themistokles 
whole  period  (i.  135-138)  is  very  meagre,  makes  two  came  not  to  Artaxerxes  but  to  Xerxes.  Fourth- 
important  statements  about  Themistokles.  He  century  writers  (*.g.,  Ephorus)  agree  in  substituting 
says  (1)  that  Themistokles  came  to  Susa  soon  Xerxes  for  Artaxerxes.  The  romantic  propriety  of 
after  Artaxerxes  became  king,  and  (2)  that  he  this  view  renders  it  suspicious,  especially  in  the 
nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  who  writings  of  fourth-century  rhetoricians,  and  it  is 
were  besieging  Naxos.  Now  Artaxerxes  became  safer  to  accept  the  account  of  Thukydides,  either 
king  in  464  (spring),  and  the  siege  of  Naxos  took  substituting  Thasbs  for  Naxos,  or  leaving  the 
place  perhaps  in  469,  certainly  not  later  than  467.  interval  unexplained.  This  view  is  corroborated 
It  would  follow  from  this  that  Themistokles  spent  by  Char6n  of  Lampsakus,  who,  as  a  native  of  one 
either  five  or  three  years  in  Asia  Minor  before  of  the  towns  assigned  by  Artaxerxes  as  a  source  of 
going  to  Susa,  a  delay  which  is  quite  inexplicable,  revenue  to  Themistokles  and  where  even  in  the 
and  which  is  not  even  noticed  by  Thukydides.  second  century  he  was  remembered  with  honour, 
Plutarch  (Them.,  25,  26)  observed  the  difficulty.  was  probably  well  informed  on  the  point. 
For  though  the  name  Naxos  appears  in  his  quota-  All  statements  found  only  in  minor  authorities 
tion  from  Thukydides  it  seems  almost  certain  that  regarding  the  last  years  of  Themistokles'  life  are 
this  name  is  a  subsequent  correction  in  another  open  to  doubt.  They  either  conflict  with  Thuky- 
hand  for  Thasos  to  make  the  quotation  agree  with  dides,  or  are  demonstrably  untrue.  Plutarch, 
Thukydides  (Meyer,  Forsch.).  Moreover,  Plutarch  Theopompus,  and  Ephorus  are  equally  untrust- 
adds  that  Thukydides  landed  not  at  Ephesus,  but  worthy,  and  the  Ath.  Pol.  (c.  25,  3)  reaches  the 
at  Kyme  in  /Eolis,  which  presupposes  a  delay  not  acme  of  absurdity  in  connecting  Themistokles  with 
off  Naxos,  but  off  Thasos.  Ephialtes  in  the  attack  on  the  Areopagus,  and  in 

Now  the  siege  of  Thasos  lasted  from  465  to  463,  an   untenable   comparison   of   Themistokles   and 

and.V, therefore,  the  difficulty  disappears.     A  less  Aristeides  (c,  23). — Ed. 
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talents1.     The  poverty,  of  Aristeides  at  the  end  of  his  life  presents  an 
impressive  contrast  to  the  enrichment  of  his  rival. 

According  to  Thukydides,  the  exile  presented  himself  as  a  deserter  from 
Greece,  and  was  accepted  as  such  :  moreover,  he  was  received  as  an  actual 
benefactor  of  the  Persian  king,  and  a  sufferer  from  the  Greeks  on  account 
of  such  dispositions,  in  consequence  of  his  communications  made  to 
Xerxes  respecting  the  intended  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Salamis,  and 
respecting  the  contemplated  destruction  of  the  Hellespontine  bridge. 

No  Greek  (says  Thukydides)  had  ever  before  attained  such  a  com- 
manding influence  and  position  at  the  Persian  court.  His  ingenuity  was 
now  displayed  in  laying  out  schemes  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece  to 
Persia,  which  were  evidently  captivating  to  the  monarch,  who  rewarded 
him  with  a  Persian  wife  and  large  presents,  sending  him  down  to  Magnesia 
on  the  Maeander  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Ionia.  The  revenues  of  the 
district  round  that  town,  amounting  to  the  large  sum  of  fifty  talents 
yearly,  were  assigned  to  him  for  bread  :  those  of  the  neighbouring  sea- 
port of  My  us,  for  articles  of  condiment  to  his  bread,  which  was  always 
accounted  the  main  nourishment :  those  of  Lampsakus  on  the  Hellespont, 
for  wine.  After  having  visited  various  parts  of  Asia2,  he  lived  for  a 
certain  time  at  Magnesia,  in  which  place  his  family  joined  him  from 
Athens. 

How  long  his  residence  at  Magnesia  lasted,  we  do  not  know,  but  seem- 
ingly long  enough  to  acquire  local  estimation  and  leave  mementos  behind 
him.  He  at  length  died  of  sickness,  when  sixty-five  years  old,  without 
having  taken  any  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  those  victorious 
campaigns  which  he  had  promised  to  Artaxerxes.  As  against  the  rumour 
that  his  body  was  secretly  buried  in  Attica,  we  may  affirm  with  confidence 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Magnesia,  when  they  showed  the  splendid  sepul- 
chral monument  erected  in  honour  of  Themistokles  in  their  own  market- 
place, were  persuaded  that  his  bones  were  really  enclosed  within  it3. 

Aristeides  died  about  three  or  four  years  after  the  ostracism  of  Themis- 
toklSs4 ;  but  respecting  the  place  and  manner  of  his  death,  there  were 
several  contradictions  among  the  authors  whom  Plutarch  had  before  him. 
Some  affirmed  that  he  perished  on  foreign  service  in  the  Euxine  sea  ; 
others,  that  he  died  at  home,  amidst  the  universal  esteem  and  grief  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  A  third  story,  confined  to  the  single  statement  of  Kraterus, 
and  strenuously  rejected  by  Plutarch,  represents  Aristeides  as  having 
been  falsely  accused  before  the  Athenian  judicature  and  condemned  to  a 
fine  of  fifty  mina»,  on  the  allegation  of  having  taken  bribes  during  the 
assessment  of  the  tribute  upon  the  allies — which  -fine  he  was  unable  to 
pay,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  retire  to  Ionia,  where  he  died.  Dis- 
missing this  last  story,  we  find  nothing  certain  about  his  death  except  one 
fact — but  that  fact  at  the  same  time  the  most  honourable  of  all — that  he 
died  very  poor.  It  is  even  asserted  that  he  did  not  leave  enough  to  pay 
funeral  expenses — that  a  sepulchre  was  provided  for  him  at  Phalernm  at 

•  Plutarch,  Tkemist.,  c.  25.  to  the    legend    (Aristoph.,  Eq.  83,  followed    by 

■  Plutarch,  Tkemtstoklts,  c.  31  ;  this  statement        Diod..  xi.  58,  and  Flut.,  Them.,  31)  that  1»    killed 
probable    enough,    though    Plutarch    re-        himself  by  drinking  bull's  blood.     The  memorial 


jeets  it.  mentioned  in  Thukydides  (i.   138)  is  conceivably 

»  The  cult  of  Themistoklts  as  a  deified  hero  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  wrongly-restored   '  heroic 

attested  by  a  coin  of  Magnesia,  on  which  he  (or  his  king  '  in  Munich. — Ed. 

statue)                        Bd  with  a  patera  in  one  hand  ♦  Respecting  the  probity  of  Aristeides 


Atk.    Mtttk.,   xxi.,   1896,   p.   22).        interesting  tafWM  <>t  Kupolis  the  comic  writiT 
slain  sacrificial  hull  at  his  feet  |*>ssibly  gave  rise        (A^ao',  Fragm.,  iv.,  p.  457,  ed.  Meineke). 
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the  public  cost,  besides  a  handsome  donation  to  his  son  Lysimachus  and 
a  dowry  to  each  of  his  two  daughters.  In  the  two  or  three  ensuing  genera- 
tions, however,  his  descendants  still  continued  poor,  and  even  at  that 
remote  day  some  of  them  received  aid  out  of  the  public  purse,  from  the 
recollection  of  their  incorruptible  ancestor.  On  all  these  points  the 
contrast  is  marked  when  we  compare  Aristeides  with  Themistokles. 
The  latter,  having  distinguished  himself  by  ostentatious  cost  at  Olympia, 
and  by  a  choregic  victory  at  Athens,  with  little  scruple  as  to  the  means 
of  acquisition — ended  his  life  at  Magnesia  in  dishonourable  affluence 
greater  than  ever,  and  left  an  enriched  posterity  both  at  that  place  and  at 
Athens.  More  than  five  centuries  afterwards,  his  descendant  the  Athenian 
Themistokles  attended  the  lectures  of  the  philosopher  Ammonius  at 
Athens,  as  the  comrade  and  friend  of  Plutarch  himself1. 


CHAPTER  XV  [XLV] 

PROCEEDINGS     OF     THE     CONFEDERACY     UNDER     ATHENS     AS     HEAD — FIRST 
FORMATION   AND    RAPID   EXPANSION    OF   THE   ATHENIAN   EMPIRE 

I  have  already  recounted,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  breaking  loose  from  the  Spartan  Pausanias,  entreated  Athens  to 
organize  a  new  confederacy,  and  to  act  as  presiding  city,  and  how  this 
confederacy,  framed  not  only  for  common  and  pressing  objects,  but  also 
on  principles  of  equal  rights  and  constant  control  on  the  part  of  the 
members,  attracted  soon  the  spontaneous  adhesion  of  a  large  proportion 
of  Greeks,  insular  or  maritime,  near  the  y£gean  sea. 

Thukydides  marks  precisely,  as  far  as  general  words  can  go,  the  character 
of  the  new  confederacy  during  the  first  years  after  its  commencement. 
But  unhappily  he  gives  us  scarcely  any  particular  facts  ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  controlling  evidence,  a  habit  has  grown  up  of  describing 
loosely  the  entire  period  between  477  B.C.  and  405  b.c  (the  latter  date  is 
that  of  the  battle  of  ^Egos-potami)  as  constituting  '  the  Athenian  empire  '. 
This  word  denotes  correctly  enough  the  last  part,  perhaps  the  last  forty 
years,  of  the  seventy-two  years  indicated ;  but  it  is  misleading  when 
applied  to  the  first  part,  nor  indeed  can  any  single  word  be  found  which 
faithfully  characterizes  as  well  the  one  part  as  the  other.  A  great  and 
serious  change  had  taken  place,  and  we  disguise  the  fact  of  that  change 
if  we  talk  of  the  Athenian  hegemony  or  headship  as  a  portion  of  the 
Athenian  empire.  Thukydides  carefully  distinguishes  the  two,  speaking 
of  the  Spartans  as  having  lost,  and  of  the  Athenians  as  having  acquired, 
not  empire,  but  headship  or  hegemony2. 

1  Plutarch,  Tkemist.,  c.  5-32.  t         nivos,  etc.  :  compare  i.  75— ^*f  *«  irpwrtKBovrtav 

2  Thukyd.,  i.  94.    «f«roAidp»M)«rai>  (Bv£dvTtov) ev         ro>v  (;vnp.dxu>y  kou   aviuiv    oetjteVrwi'    iy(^oco{ 
rjjSe    tjj    ljyffiociif — i.e.,  under    the   Spartan        Karaar-^vai,  and  vi.  76. 

hegemony,  before  the  Athenians  were  invited  to  #  Then  the  transition  from  the  riytfiovia  tothe 

assume  the  hegemony  :  compare  Tyipraftevoi,  i.  77,  *PXyi  (»•  97) — nyovpeyot  Si  avroeop.cop  to    npitrov 

and  Herodot.,  viii.   2,   3.     Next  we  have  (i.  95)  tw  £v/xft«xa>»'  *""  .***  Koivitv  £vco6W  /SovAcvoc- 

^oiTwrc'f    re    (the  Ionians,  etc)  wpbs  tovs  'A0ij-  ru>y,  t  6  a  aSe    eirrj\doy    woAe><f>  re  kou.  Staxti- 

caiov?  r)£iovv  avTovt   ijyefuSvas    trfotv  y*yt«r€<u  piVei    npayfidrotv    ficragv   towoc    toO    no\eftov  xax 

Kara  to  fvyyews.     Again,  when  the  Spartans  send  tou  yirfiiKov. 

out  Dorkis  in  place  of  Pausanias,  the  allies  ovkcti  .Thukydides  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  shall 

ifrtaav  rriv  ifytpiovCav.     Then,  as  to  the  en-  notice  these  'many  strides  in.  advance' — which 

suing  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  (i.  96)— irapa-  Athens  made,  starting  from  her  original  hegemony, 

Ao0oit*«  &  ot  ' Xfafvaloi  ri\v  yiytfioviav  toutw  so  as  to  show  in  what  manner  the  Athenian  empire 

t^  rpinif  ixoyrvy  ri»v  (vfxft.dxiay  Ud  rit  TJavvaviov  or  dpx*l  was  originally   formed — ajia  Si  kcu    t»|s 
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The  Athenian  orators  of  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  venture 
to  affirm  that  their  empire  had  been  of  this  same  character  ever  since  the 
repulse  of  the  Persians — an  inaccuracy  so  manifest,  that  if  we  could  sup- 
pose the  speech  made  by  the  Athenian  EuphSmus  at  Kamarina.  in  415  b.c 
to  have  been  heard  by  Themistokles  or  Aristeides  fifty  years  before,  it 
would  have  been  alike  offensive  to  the  prudence  of  the  one  and  to  the 
justice  of  the  other. 

The  imperial  condition  of  Athens,  that  which  she  held  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  her  allies  (except  Chios  and  Lesbos)  were 
tributary  subjects,  and  when  the  iEgean  sea  was  an  Athenian  lake,  was 
of  course  the  period  of  her  greatest  splendour  and  greatest  action  upon 
the  Grecian  world.  It  was  also  the  period  most  impressive  to  historians, 
orators,  and  philosophers — suggesting  the  idea  of  some  one  state  exercising 
dominion  over  the  ^Egean,  as  the  natural  condition  of  Greece,  so  that  if 
Athens  lost  such  dominion,  it  would  be  transferred  to  Sparta,  and  even 
bringing  up  by  association  into  men's  fancies  the  mythical  Minos  of  Crete, 
and  others,  as  having  been  rulers  of  the  iEgean  in  times  anterior  to  Athens. 

Even  those  who  lived  under  the  full-grown  Athenian  empire  had  before 
them  no  good  accounts  of  the  incidents  between  479-450  b.c.  For  we  may 
gather  from  the  intimation  of  Thukydides,  as  well  as  from  his  barrenness 
of  facts,  that  while  there  were  chroniclers  both  for  the  Persian  invasion 
and  for  the  times  before  it,  no  one  cared  for  the  times  immediately  suc- 
ceeding. Hence,  the  little  light  which  has  fallen  upon  this  blank  has 
mostly  been  borrowed  (if  we  except  the  careful  Thukydides)  from  a  sub- 
sequent age  ;  and  the  Athenian  hegemony  has  been  treated  as  a  mere 
commencement  of  the  Athenian  empire.  Credit  has  been  given  to  Athens 
for  a  long-sighted  ambition,  aiming  from  the  Persian  war  downwards  at 
results,  which  perhaps  Themistokles1  may  have  partially  divined,  but 
which  only  time  and  successive  accidents  opened  even  to  distant  view. 
But  such  systematic  anticipation  of  subsequent  results  is  fatal  to  any 
correct  understanding,  either  of  the  real  agents  or  of  the  real  period. 
When  Aristeides  and  Kimon  dismissed  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Dorkis, 
and  drove  Pausanias  away  from  Byzantium  on  his  second  arrival,  they 
had  to  deal  with  the  problem  immediately  before  them.  They  had  to 
complete  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  power,  still  formidable — and  to  create 
and  organize  a  confederacy  as  yet  only  inchoate.  This  was  quite  enough 
to  occupy  their  attention,  without  ascribing  to  them  distant  views  of 
Athenian  maritime  empire. 

In  that  brief  sketch  of  incidents  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
Thukydides  introduces  as  a  digression  from  his  narrative,  he  neither  gives, 
nor  professes  to  give,  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  which  actually  occurred. 
During  the  interval  between  the  first  desertion  of  the  Asiatic  allies  from 
Pausanias  to  Athens,  in  477  B.C. — and  the  revolt  of  Naxos3  in  466  b.c. — 

i  p  x  n  s  an6S«i(ty  *x*i  ttj«  t»«/  'AtfijwuW,  iv  o«j»  greater  or  less  extent :  compare  Thukyd.,  v.  69  ; 

rp6nv   KartvTT).     The  same  transition  from  the  li.  8,  etc    The  n6\it  *pxh1'  *\ov<ra  is  analogous 

yiy*p.t>vi*  to  the  ipx»j  is  described  in  the  oration  of  to  *vr\o  rvpavvo*  (vi.  85). 

the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta,  shortly  before  the  l  Thukyd.,  i.  93. 

Peloponnesian  war  (i.  75).  a  Speaking  of  the  siege  later  on  (p.  291)  Grote 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  word  hegemony  or  speaks  of  it  as  '  two  years  or  more  '  after  the 

headship  is  extremely  general,  denoting  any  case  of  recovery  of  the  bones  of  Theseus  (469).     Even  on 

following  a  leader,ana  of  obedience,  however  tempo-  this  showing  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Naxos  need 

rary,  qualified,  or  indeed  little  more  than  honorary.  not  be  fixed  later   than  467.    There  are  good 

The  words  apx")'  «PX*l»'»  apx.<0^al,  voc-  P***-*  *rc  reasons  for  fixing  it  in  469,  for  the  island  must  have 

more  specific  in  thrtr  application,  and  imply  both  been  subdued  at  least  one  campaign  before  that  of 

dignity    and    coercive    authority    to    a  the  Eurymedon. — Ed. 
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he  recites  three  incidents  only  :  first,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Eion  on  the 
Strymon  with  its  Persian  garrison — next,  the  capture  of  Skyros,  and 
appropriation  of  the  island  to  Athenian  kleruchs  or  out-citizens — thirdly, 
the  war  with  Karystus  in  Eubcea,  and  reduction  of  the  place  by  capitula- 
tion. It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to  reason  as  if  these  three  events 
were  the  full  history  of  ten  or  eleven  years.  Considering  what  Thuky- 
dides states  respecting  the  darkness  of  this  period,  we  might  perhaps 
suspect  that  they  were  all  which  he  could  learn  about  it  on  good  authority  : 
and  they  are  all,  in  truth,  events  having  a  near  and  special  bearing  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  Athens  herself — for  Eion  was  the  first  stepping- 
stone  to  the  important  settlement  of  Amphipolis,  and  Skyros  in  the  time 
of  ThukydidSs  was  the  property  of  outlying  Athenian  citizens  or  kleruchs. 
Still,  we  are  left  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  Athens, 
as  conducting  the  newly-established  confederate  force :  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Athenian  hegemony  must  have  been  years 
of  most  active  warfare  against  the  Persians.  One  positive  testimony  to 
this  effect  has  been  accidentally  preserved  to  us  by  Herodotus  [i.  106,  107], 
who  mentions  that  '  before  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  there  were  Persian 
commanders  and  garrisons  everywhere  in  Thrace  and  the  Hellespont,  all 
of  whom  were  conquered  by  the  Greeks  after  that  invasion,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Maskamds,  governor  of  Doriskus,  who  could  never 
be  taken,  though  many  different  Grecian  attempts  were  made  upon  the 
fortress '. 

Of  those  who  were  captured  by  the  Greeks,  not  one  made  any  defence 
sufficient  to  attract  the  admiration  of  Xerxes,  except  BogSs,  governor  of 
Eion.  Boges,  after  bravely  defending  himself,  and  refusing  offers  of 
capitulation,  found  his  provisions  exhausted,  and  farther  resistance  im- 
practicable. He  then  kindled  a  vast  funeral  pile  —  slew  his  wiyes,  chil- 
dren, concubines,  and  family,  and  cast  them  into  it — threw  his  precious 
effects  over  the  wall  into  the  Strymon — and  lastly,  -precipitated  himself 
into  the  flames.  His  brave  despair  was  the  theme  of  warm  encomium 
among  the  Persians,  and  his  relatives  in  Persia  were  liberally  rewarded 
by  Xerxes.  This  capture  of  Eion,  effected  by  Kimon,  has  been  men- 
tioned (as  already  stated)  by  Thukydides ;  but  Herodotus  here  gives  us 
to  understand  that  it  was  only  one  of  a  string  of  enterprises,  all  unnoticed 
by  Thukydides,  against  the  Persians.  Nay,  it  would  seem  from  his  lan- 
guage that  Maskamds  maintained  himself  in  Doriskus  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Xerxgs,  and  perhaps  longer,  repelling  successive  Grecian  assaults. 

The  valuable  indication  here  cited  from  Herodotus  would  be  of  itself 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  first  years  of  the  Athenian  hegemony  were  full 
of  busy  and  successful  hostility  against  the  Persians.  The  battles  of 
Salamis,  Plataea,  and  Mykale,  drove  the  Persians  out  of  Greece,  but  did 
not  remove  them  at  once  from  all  the  various  posts  which  they  occupied 
throughout  the  iEgean  and  Thrace.  Without  doubt  the  Athenians  had 
to  clear  the  coasts  and  the  islands  of  a  great  number  of  different  Persian 
detachments — an  operation  neither  short  nor  easy,  with  the  then  imperfect 
means  of  siege,  as  we  may  see  by  the  cases  of  Sestus  and  Eion,  nor  indeed 
always  practicable,  as  the  case  of  Doriskus  teaches  us.  It  was  by  these 
years  of  active  operations  at  sea  against  the  common  enemy,  that  the 
Athenians  first  established  that  constant,  systematic,  and  laborious  train- 
ing, among  their  own  ships'  crews,  which  transmitted  itself  with  continual 
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improvements  down  to  the  Peloponncsian  war.  It  was  by  these,  com- 
bined with  present  fear,  that  they  were  enabled  to  organize  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  confederacy  ever  known  among  Greeks — to  bring  to- 
gether deliberative  deputies — to  plant  their  own  ascendency  as  enforcers 
ot  the  collective  resolutions — and  to  raise  a  prodigious  tax  from  universal 
contribution.  Lastly,  it  was  by  the  same  operations,  prosecuted  so  suc- 
cessfully as  to  remove  present  alarm,  that  they  at  length  fatigued  the  more 
lukewarm  and  passive  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  created  in  them 
a  wish  either  to  commute  personal  service  for  pecuniary  contribution,  or 
to  escape  from  the  obligation  of  service  in  any  way.  The  Athenian  nautical 
training  would  never  have  been  acquired — the  confederacy  would  never 
have  become  a  working  reality — the  fatigue  and  discontents  among  its 
members  would  never  have  arisen — unless  there  had  been  a  real  fear  of 
the  Persians,  and  a  pressing  necessity  for  vigorous  and  organized  opera- 
tions against  them,  during  the  ten  years  between  477  and  466  B.C. 

We  must  recollect  that  this  confederacy,  formed  for  objects  common  to 
all,  limited  to  a  certain  extent  the  autonomy  of  each  member,  both  con- 
ferring definite  rights,  and  imposing  definite  obligations.  Solemnly 
sworn  to  by  all,  and  by  Aristeides  on  behalf  of  Athens,  it  was  intended  to 
bind  the  members  in  perpetuity — marked  even  in  the  form  of  the  oath, 
which  was  performed  by  casting  heavy  lumps  of  iron  into  the  sea  never 
again  to  be  seen1.  As  this  confederacy  was  thus  both  perpetual  and 
peremptory,  binding  each  member  to  the  rest  and  not  allowing  either 
retirement  or  evasion,  so  it  was  essential  that  it  should  be  sustained  by 
some  determining  authority  and  enforcing  sanction.  The  determining 
authority  was  provided  by  the  synod  at  Delos  :  the  enforcing  sanction  was 
exercised  by  Athens  as  president.  She  exacted  from  every  member  the 
regulated  quota  of  men  or  money,  employing  coercion  against  recusants, 
and  visiting  neglect  of  military  duty^with  penalties.  In  all  these  require- 
ments she  only  discharged  her  appropriate  functions  as  chosen  leader  of 
the  confederacy.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  general 
synod  went  cordially  along  with  her2  in  strictness  of  dealing  towards 
those  defaulters  who  obtained  protection  without  bearing  their  share  of 
the  burthen. 

But  after  a  few  years,  several  of  the  confederates,  becoming  weary  of 
personal  military  service,  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  provide  ships 
and  men  in  their  place,  and  imposed  upon  themselves  in  exchange  a  money 
payment  of  suitable  amount.  This  commutation,  at  first  probably  intro- 
duced to  meet  some  special  case  of  inconvenience,  was  found  so  suitable 
to  the  taste  of  all  parties,  that  it  gradually  spread  through  the  larger 
portion  of  the  confederacy.  To  unwarlike  allies,  hating  labour  and  priva- 
tion, it  was  a  welcome  relief,  while  to  the  Athenians,  full  of  ardour,  and 
patient  of  labour  as  well  as  discipline  for  the  aggrandizement  of  then- 
country,  it  afforded  constant  pay  for  a  fleet  more  numerous  than  they 
could  otherwise  have  kept  afloat.  It  is  plain  from  the  statement  of 
Thukydides  that  this  altered  practice  was  introduced  from  the  petition  of 
the  confederates  themselves,  not  from  any  pressure  or  stratagem  on  the 
part  of  Athens.  But  though  such  was  its  real  source,  it  did  not  the  less 
fatally  degrade   the  allies  in   reference  to  Athens,   and  extinguish   the 

'  Plutarch,  AritUi&H,  c.  24.  the  mouth  of  the  Mrlyienajan  envoys  at  Olympia, 

1  Such  concurrence  of  the  general  synod  is  in        in    the    third    year    of    the    Peloponnesian    war 
fact  implied  in  the  speech  put  by  Thukydides  into        (Thukyd.,  iii.  11). 
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original  feeling  of  equal  rights  and  partnership  in  the  confederacy,  with 
communion  of  danger  as  well  as  of  glory,  which  had  once  bound  them 
together.  The  Athenians  came  to  consider  themselves  as  military  chiefs 
and  soldiers,  with  a  body  of  tribute-paying  subjects,  whom  they  were 
entitled  to  hold  in  dominion,  and  restrict,  both  as  to  foreign  policy  and 
internal  government,  to  such  extent  as  they  thought  expedient — but  whom 
they  were  also  bound  to  protect  against  foreign  enemies.  The  military 
force  of  these  subject-states  was  thus  in  a  great  degree  transferred  to 
Athens  by  their  own  act,  just  as  that  of  so  many  of  the  native  princes  in 
India  has  been  made  over  to  the  English.  But  the  military  efficiency  of 
the  confederacy  against  the  Persians  was  much  increased,  in  proportion 
as  the  vigorous  resolves  of  Athens1  were  less  and  less  paralysed  by  the 
contentions  and  irregularity  of  a  synod  :  so  that  the  war  was  prosecuted 
with  greater  success  than  ever,  while  those  motives  of  alarm,  wnich  had 
served  as  the  first  pressing  stimulus  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  . 
became  every  year  farther  and  farther  removed. 

Under  such  circumstances,  several  of  the  confederate  states  grew  tired 
even  of  paying  their  tribute,  and  averse  to  continuance  as  members. 
They  made  successive  attempts  to  secede,  but  Athens,  acting  seemingly 
in  conjunction  with  the  synod,  repressed  their  attempts  one  after  the 
other — conquering,  fining,  and  disarming  the  revolters,  which  was  the 
more  easily  done,  since  in  most  cases  their  naval  force  had  been  in  great 
part  handed  over  to  her.  As  these  events  took  place,  not  all  at  once,  but 
successively  in  different  years — the  number  of  mere  tribute-paying  allies 
as  well  as  of  subdued  revolters  continually  increasing — so  there  was  never 
any  one  moment  of  conspicuous  change  in  the  character  of  the  confederacy. 
The  allies  slid  unconsciously  into  subjects,  while  Athens,  without  any  pre- 
determined plan,  passed  from  a  chief  into  a  despot.  By  strictly  enforcing 
the  obligations  of  the  pact  upon  unwilling  members,  and  by  employing 
coercion  against  revolters,  she  had  become  unpopular  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  she  acquired  new  power — and  that  too  without  any  guilt  of  her 
own.  In  this  position,  even  if  she  had  been  inclined  to  relax  her  hold 
upon  the  tributary  subjects,  considerations  of  her  own  safety  would  have 
deterred  her  from  doing  so  ;  for  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  they 
might  place  their  strength  at  the  disposal  of  her  enemies.  It  is  very 
certain  tha$  she  never  was  so  inclined.  It  would  have  required  a  more 
self-denying  public  morality  than  has  ever  been  practised  by  any  state, 
either  ancient  or  modern,  even  to  conceive  the  idea  of  relinquishing 
voluntarily  an  immense  ascendency  as  well  as  a  lucrative  revenue.  Least 
of  all  was  such  an  idea  likely  to  be  conceived  by  Athenian  citizens,  whose 
ambition  increased  with  their  power,  and  among  whom  the  love  of  Athenian 
ascendency  was  both  passion  and  patriotism2. 

There  were  two  other  causes,  besides  that  which  has  been  just  adverted 
to,  for  the  unpopularity  of  imperial  Athens.  First,  the  existence  of  the 
confederacy,  imposing  permanent  obligations,  was  in  conflict  with  the 

1  See  the  contemptuous  remarks  of  Perikles  upon  certainly  as  to  its  first  origin,  unavoidable  as  well  as 
the  debates  of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  at  Sparta  undeserved.  He,  of  course,  as  might  be  supposed. 
(Thukyd.,  i.  141).  omits  those  ether  proceedings  by  which  Athens  had 

2  The  speech  of  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta,  a  herself  aggravated  it. 

little  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sets  forth  the  The  whole  speech  well  merits  attentive  study : 

growth  of  the  Athenian  empire,  in  the  main,  with  compare  also  the  speech  of  Perikles  at  Athens,  in 

perfect  justice  (Thukyd.,  i.  75,  76).     He  admits  and  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thukyd., 

even  exaggerates  its  unpopularity,  but  shows  that  ii.  63). 
such  unpopularity  was,   to  a  great  extent  and 
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general  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind,  tending  towards  separate  political 
autonomy  of  each  city — as  well  as  with  the  particular  turn  of  the  Ionic 
mind,  incapable  of  that  steady  personal  effort  which  was  requisite  for 
maintaining  the  synod  of  Delos  on  its  first  large  and  equal  basis.  Next 
— and  this  is  the  great  cause  of  all — Athens,  having  defeated  the  Persians 
and  thrust  them  to  a  distance,  began  to  employ  the  force  and  the  tribute 
of  her  subject-allies  in  warfare  against  Greeks,  wherein  these  allies  had 
nothing  to  gain  from  success — and  a  banner  to  fight  for,  offensive  to  Hellenic 
sympathies.  On  this  head  the  subject-allies  had  great  reason  to  complain, 
throughout  the  prolonged  wars  of  Greek  against  Greek  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  Athenian  predominance. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  indisposition  to  personal  effort,  which 
prompted  the  confederates  of  Delos  to  tender  money-payment  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  military  service,  also  induced  them  to  neglect  attendance  at 
the  synod.  But  we  do  not  know  the  steps  whereby  this  assembly,  at  first 
an  effective  reality,  gradually  dwindled  into  a  mere  form  and  vanished. 
Nothing,  however,  can  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  difference  of  character 
between  the  maritime  allies  of  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of 
Sparta  than  the  fact  that  while  the  former  shrank  from  personal  service 
and  thought  it  an  advantage  to  tax  themselves  in  place  of  itr,  the  latter 
were  '  ready  enough  with  their  bodies ',  but  uncomplying  and  impracticable 
as  to  contributions1.  The  contempt  felt  by  these  Dorian  landsmen  for 
the  military  efficiency  of  the  Ionians  recurs  frequently,  and  appears  even 
to  exceed  what  the  reality  justified.  To  appreciate  fully  the  indefatigable 
activity  and  daring,  together  with  the  patient  endurance  of  laborious 
maritime  training,  which  characterized  the  Athenians  of  that  day,  we 
have  only  to  contrast  them  with  these  confederates,  so  remarkably  desti- 
tute of  both.  Amidst  such  glaring  inequalities  of  merit,  capacity,  and 
power,  to  maintain  a  confederacy  of  equal  members  was  impossible.  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  confederacy  should  either  break  up, 
or  be  transmuted  into  an  Athenian  empire. 

Without  some  such  preliminary  statements  as  those  just  given,  the 
reader  would  hardly  understand  the  bearing  of  those  particular  events 
which  our  authorities  enable  us  to  recount — events  unhappily  few  in 
number,  though  the  period  must  have  been  full  of  action,  and  not  well- 
authenticated  as  to  dates.  The  first  known  enterprise  of  the  Athenians 
in  their  new  capacity  (whether  the  first  absolutely  or  not  we  cannot 
determine)  between  476  b.c.  and  466  B.C.  was  the  conquest  of  the  im- 
portant post  of  Eion  on  the  Strymon.  The  next  events  named  are  their 
enterprises  against  the  Dolopes  and  Pelasgi  in  the  island  of  Skyros  (seem- 
ingly about  470  b.c.)  and  the  Dryopes  in  the  town  and  district  of  Karystus 
in  Eubcea.  To  the  latter,  who  were  of  a  different  kindred  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  and  received  no  aid  from  them,  they 
granted  a  capitulation :  the  former  were  more  rigorously  dealt  with  and 
expelled  from  their  island.  Skyros  was  barren,  and  had  little  to  recom- 
mend it  except  a  good  maritime  position  and  an  excellent  harbour  ;  while 
its  inhabitants,  seemingly  akin  to  the  Pelasgian  residents  in  Lemnos  prior 
to  the  Athenian  occupation  of  that  spot,  were  piratical  and  cruel.  Some 
Thcssalian  traders,  recently  plundered  and  imprisoned  by  them,  had  raised 
a  complaint  against  them  before  the  Amphictyonic  synod,  which  con- 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  141. 
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demned  the  island  to  make  restitution.  The  mass  of  the  islanders  threw 
the  burden  upon  those  who  had  committed  the  crime  :  and  these  men,  in 
order  to  evade  payment,  invoked  Kimon  with  the  Athenian  armament. 
He  conquered  the  island,  expelled  the  inhabitants,  and  peopled  it  with 
Athenian  settlers. 

Such  clearance  was  a  beneficial  act,  suitable  to  the  new  character  of 
Athens  as  guardian  of  the  iEgean  sea  against  piracy  :  but  it  seems  also 
connected  with  Athenian  plans.  The  island  lay  very  convenient  for  the 
communication  with  Lemnos  (which  the  Athenians  had  doubtless  re- 
occupied  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians),  and  became,  as  well  as 
Lemnos,  a  recognised  adjunct  or  outlying  portion  of  Attica.  Moreover, 
there  were  old  legends  which  connected  the  Athenians  with  it,  as  the  tomb 
of  their  hero  Theseus,  whose  name,  as  the  mythical  champion  of  demo- 
cracy, was  in  peculiar  favour  at  the  period  immediately  following  the 
return  from  Salamis.  It  was  in  the  year  476  B.C.,  that  the  oracle  had 
directed  them  to  bring  home  the  bones  of  Theseus  from  Skyros,  and  to 
prepare  for  that  hero  a  splendid  entombment  and  edifice  in  their  new  city. 
They  had  tried  to  effect  this,  but  the  unsocial  manners  of  the  Dolopians 
had  prevented  a  search,  and  it  was  only  after  Kimon  had  taken  the  island 
that  he  found,  or  pretended  to  find,  the  body.  It  was  brought  to  Athens 
in  the  year  469  B.C.  \  and  after  being  welcomed  by  the  people  in  solemn 
and  joyous  procession,  as  if  the  hero  himself  had  come  back,  was  deposited 
in  the  interior  of  the  city. 

It  was  about  two  years  or  more  after  this  incident  that  the  first  breach 
of  union  in  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  took  place.  The  important  island 
of  Naxos,  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  revolted,  on  what  special  ground 
we  do  not  know,  but  probably  the  greater  islands  fancied  themselves 
better  able  to  dispense  with  the  protection  of  the  confederacy  than  the 
smaller — at  the  same  time  that  they  were  more  jealous  of  Athens.  After 
a  siege  of  unknown  duration,  by  Athens  and  the  confederate  force,  it 
was  forced  to  surrender,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary 
subject,  its  armed  ships  being  doubtless  taken  away,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions razed.  Whether  any  fine  or  ulterior  penalty  was  levied,  we  have  no 
information. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  reduction  of  this  powerful  island,  however 
untoward  in  its  effects  upon  the  equal  and  self-maintained  character  of 
the  confederacy,  strengthened  its  military  force  by  placing  the  whole 
Naxian  fleet  with  new  pecuniary  contributions  in  the  hands  of  the  chief. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  to  hear  that  Athens  sought  both  to  employ  this  new 
force,  and  to  obliterate  the  late  act  of  severity,  by  increased  exertions 
against  the  common  enemy.  Though  we  know  no  particulars  respecting 
operations  against  Persia,  since  the  attack  on  Eion,  such  operations  must 
have  been  going  on  ;  but  the  expedition  under  Kimon,  undertaken  not 
long  after  the  Naxian  revolt,  was  attended  with  memorable  results.     That 

1  Clinton    (Fasti   Hellenic.,  ad  ann.   476  b.c.)  The  two  passages  of  Diodorus  have  indeed  no 

places  the  conquest  of  Skyros  by  Kimon  in  the  bearing  upon  the  event,  and  in  so  far  as  Diodorus 

year  476  b.c.  is  in  this  case  an  authority  at  all,  he  goes  against 

Plutarch  states  that  the  oracle  was  given  in  Clinton,  for  he  states  Skyros  to  have  been  con- 

(476  b.c.)  the  year  of  the  archon  Phadon  ;  and  that  quered  in  470  b.c.  (Diodor.,  xi.  60).    Thukydides 

the  body  of  Theseus  was  brought  back  to  Athens  only  tells  us  that  the  operations  against  Eion, 

in  (469  b.c.)  the  year  of  the  archon  Aphepsion.  Skyros,  and  Karystus,  took  place  in  the  order  here 

There  is  nothing  to  contradict  either  statement ;  indicated,  and  at  some  periods  between  476  and 

nor  do  the  passages  of  Thukydides  and  Diodorus,  466  b.c,  but  he  does  not  enable  us  to  determine 

which  Clinton  adduces,  prove  that  which  he  asserts.  positively  the  date  of  either. 
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commander,  having  under  him  200  triremes  from  Athens,  and  100  from 
the  various  confederates,  was  despatched  to  attack  the  Persians  on  the 
south-western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  He  attacked  and  drove 
out  several  of  their  garrisons  from  various  Grecian  settlements,  both  in 
Karia  and  in  Lykia :  among  others,  the  important  trading  city  of  Phasdlis, 
though  at  first  resisting  and  even  standing  a  siege,  was  prevailed  upon 
by  the  friendly  suggestions  of  the  Chians  in  Kimon's  armament  to  pay  a 
contribution  of  ten  talents  and  join  in  the  expedition.  From  the  length 
of  time  occupied  in  these  various  undertakings,  the  Persian  satraps  had 
been  enabled  to  assemble  a  powerful  force,  both  fleet  and  army,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia,  under  the  command  of 
Tithraust&s  and  PherendatSs,  both  of  the  regal  blood.  The  fleet,  chiefly 
Phenician,  seems  to  have  consisted  of  200  ships,  but  a  farther  reinforce- 
ment of  eighty  Phenician  ships  was  expected,  and  was  actually  near  at 
hand,  so  that  the  commanders  were  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle  before  its 
arrival.  Kimon  attacked  them  vigorously.  Partly  from  their  inferiority 
of  numbers,  partly  from  discouragement  at  the  absence  of  the  reinforce- 
ment, they  seem  to  have  made  no  strenuous  resistance.  They  were  put 
to  flight  and  driven  ashore  so  speedily,  and  with  so  little  loss  to  the 
Greeks,  that  Kimon  was  enabled  to  disembark  his  men  forthwith,  and 
attack  the  land-force  which  was  drawn  up  on  shore  to  protect  them. 
The  battle  on  land  was  long  and  gallantly  contested,  but  Kimon  at  length 
gained  a  complete  victory,  dispersed  the  army  with  the  capture  of  many 
prisoners,  and  either  took  or  destroyed  the  entire  fleet.  As  soon  as  his 
victory  and  his  prisoners  were  secured,  he  sailed  to  Cyprus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intercepting  the  reinforcement  of  eighty  Phenician  ships  in  their 
way,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  attack  them  while  yet  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  victories  of  the  Eurymedon.  These  ships  too  were  all 
destroyed,  though  most  of  the  crews  appear  to  have  escaped  ashore  on 
the  island.  Two  great  victories,  one  at  sea  and  the  other  on  land,  gained 
on  the  same  day  by  the  same  armament,  counted  with  reason  among  the 
most  glorious  of  all  Grecian  exploits,  and  were  extolled  as  such  in  the 
inscription  on  the  commemorative  offering  to  Apollo,  set  up  out  of  the 
tithe  of  the  spoils1.  The  number  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  booty  taken 
by  the  victors,  was  immense. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Athenians  had  within  the  last  few 
years    expelled  the  Persians  from  the  important  post  of  Eion  on  the 

1  For  the  battles  of  the  Eurymedon,  see  Thukyd.,        elAov  ('Atfjjixuoi)  Tpujpei?  QotvUwv  koX  6t,t<f»6<ipav 
L  100;  Diodor.,  xi.  60-62  ;  Plutarch,  K imon,  12,  13.        to?  naaas  is  (rat)  6taxo<ria$.      Upon   which   Dr. 
The  accounts  of  the  two  latter  appear  chiefly        Arnold  observes :  '  Amounting  in  all  to  two  hun- 


derived  from  Ephorus  and  Kallisthenes,  authors  dred  ;  that  is,  that  the  whole  number  of  ships  taken 
of  the  following  century,  and  from  Phanodemus,  or  destroyed  was  two  hundred — not  that  the 
an  author  later  still.  I  borrow  sparingly  from  whole  fleet  consisted  of  no  more.'  Admitting  the 
them,  and  only  so  far  as  consists  with  the  brief  correctness  of  this  construction  (which  may  be 
statement  of  Thukydides.  The  narrative  of  defended  by  viii.  21),  we  may  remark  that  the 
Diodorus  is  exceedingly  confused,  indeed  hardly  defeated  Phenician  fleet,  according  to  the  universal 
intelligible.  practice  of  antiquity,  ran  ashore  to  seek  protection 
Phanodemus  stated  the  number  of  the  Persian  from  its  accompanying  land-force.  When,  there- 
fleet  at  six  hundred  ships ;  Ephorus,  at  three  hun-  fore,  this  land-force  was  itself  defeated  and  dis- 
dred  and  fifty.  Diodorus  (following  the  latter)  persed,  the  ships  would  ail  naturally  fall  into  the 
gives  three,  hundred  and  forty.  Plutarch  mentions  power  of  the  victors  ;  or  if  any  escaped,  it  would  be 
the  expected  reinforcement  of  eighty  Phenician  merely  by  accident.  Moreover,  the  smaller 
ships  ;  which  appears  to  me  a  very  credible  circum-  number  is  in  this  case  more  likely  to  be  the  truth, 
stance,   explaining   the  easy   nautical   victory  of  as  we  must  suppose  an  easy  naval  victory,  in  order 


Kimon  at  the  Eurymedon.     From  Thukydides  we  to  leave  strength  for  a  strenuous  land  battle  on 

know  that  the  vanquished  fleet  at  the  Eurymedon  the  same  day. 

consisted  of  no  more   than   two  hundred  ships.  (For  an  exhaustive  discussion 

For  so  I  venture  to  construe  the  words  of  Thuky-  authorities,  see  E.  Meyer,   Forsch 

dides,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Dr.  Arnold— Kai  Gescktchu,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1-88.— Ed.] 
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Strymon,  the  most  convenient  post  for  the  neighbouring  region  of  Thrace, 
which  was  not  less  distinguished -for  its  fertility  than  for  its  mining  wealth. 
In  the  occupation  of  this  post,  the  Athenians  had  had  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  productive  character  of  the  adjoining  region,  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  Edonian  Thracians  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
many  private  settlers  arrived  from  Athens,  with  the  view  of  procuring 
grants,  or  making  their  fortunes  by  partnership  with  powerful  Thracians 
in  working  the  gold-mines  round  Mount  Pangaeus.  In  so  doing,  they 
speedily  found  themselves  in  collision  with  the  Greeks  of  the  opposite 
island  of  Mount  Thasos,  who  possessed  a  considerable  strip  of  land,  with 
various  dependent  towns  on  the  continent  of  Thrace,  and  derived  a  large 
revenue  from  the  mines  of  SkaptS  HylS,  as  well  as  from  others  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  condition  of  Thasos  at  this  time  (about  465  B.C.) 
indicates  to  us  the  progress  which  the  Grecian  states  in  the  jEgean  had 
made  since  their  liberation  from  Persia.  It  had  been  deprived  both  of  its 
fortifications  and  of  its  maritime  force,  by  order  of  Darius,  about  491  B.C., 
and  must  have  remained  in  this  condition  until  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  ; 
but  we  now  find  it  well-fortified  and  possessing  a  powerful  maritime 
force. 

In  what  precise  manner  the  quarrel  between  the  Thasians  and  the 
Athenians  of  Eion  manifested  itself,  respecting  the  trade  and  the  mines 
in  Thrace,  we  are  not  informed.  But  it  reached  such  a  height  that  the 
Athenians  were  induced  to  send  a  powerful  armament  against  the  island, 
under  the  command  of  Kimon.  Having  vanquished  the  Thasian  force  at 
sea,  they  disembarked,  gained  various  battles,  and  blocked  up  the  city 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  And  at  the  same  time  they  undertook — what 
seems  to  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  scheme — the  establish- 
ment of  a  larger  and  more  powerful  colony  on  Thracian  ground  not  far 
from  Eion.  On  the  Strymon,  about  three  miles  higher  up  than  Eion, 
near  the  spot  where  the  river  narrows  itself  again  out  of  a  broad  expanse 
of  the  nature  of  a  lake,  was  situated  the  Edonian  town  or  settlement  called 
Ennea  Hodoi  (Nine  Ways),  a  little  above  the  bridge,  which  here  served  as 
an  important  communication  for  all  the  people  of  the  interior.  Both 
Histiaeus  and  Aristagoras,  the  two  Milesian  despots,  had  been  tempted 
by  the  advantages  of  this  place  to  commence  a  settlement  there  :  both  of 
them  had  failed;  and  a  third  failure  on  a  still  grander  scale  was  now  about 
to  be  added.  The  Athenians  sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists1,  ten 
thousand  in  number,  partly  from  their  own  citizens,  partly  collected  from 
their  allies,  the  temptations  of  the  site  probably  rendering  volunteers 
numerous.  As  far  as  Ennea  Hodoi  was  concerned,  they  were  successful 
in  conquering  it  and  driving  away  the  Edonian  possessors.  But  on  trying 
to  extend  themselves  farther  to  the  eastward,  to  a  spot  called  Drabeskus 
convenient  for  the  mining  region,  they  encountered  a  more,  formidable 
resistance  from  a  powerful  alliance  of  Thracian  tribes.  All  or  most  of  the 
ten  thousand  colonists  were  slain  in  this  warfare,  and  the  new  colony  was 
for  the  time  completely  abandoned. 

Disappointed  as  the  Athenians  were  in  this  enterprise,  they  did  not 
abandon  the  blockade  of  Thasos,  which  held  out  more  than  two  years, 
and  only  surrendered  in  the  third  year.     Its  fortifications  were  razed  ; 

1  An  abortive  attempt    at  colonization  in  476,        Schol.  .flisch.,  De  Fols.  Leg.,  31.     Cf.  Holm.,  Greek 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Eion,  is  recorded  in        Hist.,  ii.  128. — Ed. 
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its  ships  of  war,  thirty- three  in  number,  were  taken  away1 ;  its  possessions 
and  mining  establishments  on  the  opposite  continent  were  relinquished. 
Moreover,  an  immediate  contribution  in  money  was  demanded  from  the 
inhabitants,  over  and  above  the  annual  payment  assessed  upon  them  for 
the  future1.  The  subjugation  of  this  powerful  island  was  another  step  in 
the  growing  dominion  of  Athens  over  her  confederates. 

The  year  before  the  Thasians  surrendered,  however,  they  had  taken  a 
step  which  deserves  particular  notice,  as  indicating  the  newly-gathering 
clouds  in  the  Grecian  political  horizon.  They  had  made  secret  applica- 
tion to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  aid,  entreating  them  to  draw  off  the  atten- 
tion of  Athens  by  invading  Attica  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Athens,  having  actually  engaged  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest, were  only  prevented  from  performing  their  promise  by  a  grave  and 
terrible  misfortune  at  home3.  Though  accidentally  unperformed,  this 
hostile  promise  is  a  most  significant  event. 

We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  the  Athenians,  after  the  surrender  of 
Thasos  and  the  liberation  of  the  armament,  had  expected  from  Kimon 
some  farther  conquests  in  Macedonia,  and  even  that  he  had  actually 
entered  upon  that  project  with  such  promise  of  success,  that  its  farther 
consummation  was  certain  as  well  as  easy.  Having  under  these  circum- 
stances relinquished  it  and  returned  to  Athens,  he  was  accused  by  Perikles 
and  others  of  having  been  bought  off  by  bribes  from  the  Macedonian  king 
Alexander,  but  was  acquitted  after  a  public  trial4. 

Of  the  incidents  which  had  taken  place  in  Central  Greece  during  the 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of  Plataea,  we 
have  scarcely  any  information^  ,,At  the  meeting  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
synod  which  succeeded  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders,  it  was  proposed  by 
Lacedaemon  that  all  the  medizing  Greeks  should  be  expelled  from  the 
synod  B — a  proposition  which  the  more  long-sighted  views  of  Themistokles 
successfully  resisted.  Even  the  stronger  measure  of  razing  the  fortifica- 
tions of  all  the  extra- Peloponnesian  cities,  from  fear  that  they  might  be 
used  to  aid  some  future  invasion,  had  suggested  itself  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians— as  we  see  from  their  language  on  the  occasion  of  rebuilding  the 
walls  of  Athens.  In  regard  to  Bceotia,  it  appears  that  the  headship  of 
Thebes  as  well  as  the  coherence  of  the  federation  was  for  the  time  almost 
suspended.  The  destroyed  towns  of  Plataea  and  Thespiae  were  restored, 
and  the  latter  in  part  repeopled,  under  Athenian  influence.  The  general 
sentiment  of  Peloponnesus  as  well  as  of  Athens  would  have  sustained  these 
towns  against  Thebes,  if  the  latter  had  tried  at  that  time  to  enforce  her 
supremacy  over  them  in  the  name  of  ancient  Boeotian  right  and  usage. 
During  the  twenty  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Delian  League,  we 

1  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c  14.  dides,  was  of  a  very  half-hearted  character.     We 

*  This  assessment  at  first  was  exceedingly  light.  may  suspect  that  it  was  not  seriously  meant,  but 
In  440  (C.I.A.,  i.  231)  the  total  is  only  about  was  intended  merely  to  amuse  the  envoys  and 
2}  talents ;  from  445  onwards  (C.I.A.,  i.  235.  spare  their  feelings  without  committing  an  un- 
242)  the  normal  amount  is  30  talents — a  sum  only  friendly  act  against  Athens.  At  no  period  of  the 
equalled  by  .tfigina.  These  fluctuations  may  earlier  fifth  century  do  we  find  the  Spartans 
indicate  that  the  reduction  of  Thasos  was  followed  genuinely  eager  to  make  war  upon  Athens,  whose 
bv  a  confiscation  of  its  valuable  land- possessions,  mission  as  champion  of  Greece  against  the  PenfaM 
which  w(T«'  subsequently  restored  j  or  else  the  peril  seems  to  have  been  respected  by  her  former 
Athenians  lowered  the  tribute  pending  the  payment  ally  till  a  much  later  period. — Ed.] 

of  th«*  war  contribution. — Ed.  *  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.   14.     [Kimon's  acquittal 

*  Thukyd.,  i.  ioi  :  oi  to  vittuxovro  n*v  Kpvfa  on  this  charge  is  important  in  view  of  his  subse- 
ritv  ' A07)i/<uW,  xa't  i^tXKov,  £t(K«>Av07}<rai/  to  vwb        quent  ostricism  and  its  date  (seep.  319,  n.  3  below). 

TvVyffOfttl'OV    <7m<tmoC.  — Ed.] 

(This  Spartan  promise,  as  recorded  by  Thukv-  *  Plutarch,  Ttumistokl.,  c.  20. 
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know  that  Sparta  had  had  more  than  one  battle  to  sustain  in  Arcadia1 
against  the  towns  and  villages  of  that  country,  in  which  she  came  forth 
victorious  :  but  we  have  no  particulars  respecting  these  incidents.  We 
know  also  that  a  few  years  after  the  Persian  invasion,  the  inhabitants  of 
Elis  concentrated  themselves  from  many  dispersed  townships  into  the 
one  main  city  of  Elis2  :  and  it  seems  probable  that  Lepreum  in  Triphylia, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  towns  of  Achaia,  were  either  formed  or  enlarged  by 
a  similar  process  near  about  the  same  time3.  Such  aggregation  of  towns 
out  of  pre-existing  separate  villages  was  not  conformable  to  the  views 
nor  favourable  to  the  ascendency  of  Lacedaemon.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  her  foreign  policy  after  the  Persian  invasion  was  both  em- 
barrassed and  discredited  by  the  misconduct  of  her  two  contemporary 
kings,  Pausanias  (who  though  only  regent  was  practically  equivalent  to 
a  king)  and  Leotychides — not  to  mention  the  rapid  development  of  Athens 
and  Peiraeus. 

Moreover,  in  the  year  b.c.  464,  a  misfortune  of  yet  more  terrific  moment 
befel  Sparta.  A  violent  earthquake  took  place  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sparta  itself,  destroying  a  large  portion  of  the  town,  and  a 
vast  number  of  lives,  many  of  them  Spartan  citizens.  It  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  earth-shaking  god  Poseidon  (according  to  the  view  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  themselves)  for  a  recent  violation  of  his  sanctuary  at 
Taenarus,  from  whence  certain  suppliant  Helots  had  been  dragged  away 
not  long  before  for  punishment4,  not  improbably  some  of  those  Helots 
whom  Pausanias  had  instigated  to  revolt.  The  sentiment  of  the  Helots, 
at  all  times  one  of  enmity  towards  their  masters,  appears  at  this  moment 
to  have  been  unusually  inflammable :  so  that  an  earthquake  at  Sparta, 
especially  an  earthquake  construed  as  divine  vengeance  for  Helot  blood 
recently  spilt,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  many  of  them  at  once  into  revolt, 
together  with  some  even  of  the  Periceki.  The  insurgents  took  arms  and 
marched  directly  upon  Sparta,  which  they  were  on  the  point  of  mastering 
during  the  first  moments  of  consternation,  had  not  the  bravery  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  young  king  Archidamus  reanimated  the  surviving 
citizens  and  repelled  the  attack.  But,  though  repelled,  the  insurgents 
were  not  subdued.  They  maintained  the  field  against  the  Spartan  force, 
sometimes  with  considerable  advantage,  since  Aeimnestus  (the  warrior 
by  whose  hand  Mardonius  had  fallen  at  Platasa)  was  defeated  and  slain 
with  300  followers  in  the  plain  of  Stenyklerus,  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers5.  When  at  length  defeated,  they  occupied  and  fortified  the 
memorable  hill  of  Ithome,  the  ancient  citadel  of  their  Messenian  fore- 
fathers. Here  they  made  a  long  and  obstinate  defence,  supporting  them-' 
selves  doubtless  by  incursions  throughout  Laconia.     Defence  indeed  was 

1  The  history  of  Spartan  military  operations  in  The  Stoa  Poikile,  painted  about  this  time,  has  on 

the  Peloponnese  between  469  and  the  Helot  rising  one  side-piece  the  '  battle  of  Oinoe  '  as  a  pendant 

is  obscure.     From  Herodotus  (be.  35)  we  learn  of  to  Marathon.     Perhaps  this  was  painted  in  the 

two  great  battles — Tegea  and  Dipaea.     Assuming  first  joy  of  a  victory  gained  in  conjunction  with 

that  the  battle  of  Tegea  was  subsequent  to  the  the  Argives  in  the  Mykenae  campaign  (c/.  Robert, 

flight  of  Leotychides  (otherwise  he  would  not  have  Hermes,  xxv.,  1896,  pp.  412  ff.J  Hicks  and  Hill 

sought  safety   there),  we  must  suppose   that  it  No.  3i  =  C.I.G.  29)  mention  an  Argive  offering  of 

took  place  not  later  than  468,  and  Dipaea  in  468-  a  Corinthian  helmet  at  Olympia ;  the  epigraphy 

467.    The  Argives  who  fought  at  Tegea  were  not  points  to  the  period  under  discussion, 

present, at  Dipaea  in  468-467,  where  all  the  Ar-  For  the  destruction  of  Mykenae,  see  also  p.  297, 

cadians,  save  the  Mantineans,  fought :  they  were  and  note.' — Ed. 

engaged  in  their  final    destruction  of    Mykenae.  5  Diodor.,  xi.  54  :  Strabo,  viii.,  p.  337. 

After  Dipasa  the  Spartans  were  able  to  set  up  *  Strabo,  viii,  pp.  337,  348»  35<>. 

philo-Laconian  oligarchs  in  Arcadia,  and  Argive  4  Thukyd.,  i.  101-128  ;  Diodor.,  xi.  62.    . 

pretensions  to   a   Peloponnesian   hegemony  were  5  Herodot.,  ix.  64. 
again  frustrated. 
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not  difficult,  seeing  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  at  that  time  con- 
fessedly incapable  of  assailing  even  the  most  imperfect  species  of  fortifica- 
tion. After  the  siege  had  lasted  some  two  or  three  years,  without  any 
prospect  of  success,  the  Lacedaemonians,  beginning  to  despair  of  their 
own  sufficiency  for  the  undertaking,  invoked  the  aid  of  their  various 
allies,  among  whom  we  find  specified  the  iEginetans,  the  Athenians,  and 
the  Plataeans1.  The  Athenian  troops  are  said  to  have  consisted  of  4,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Kimon,  Athens  being  still  included  in  the 
list  of  Lacedaemonian  allies. 

So  imperfect  were  the  means  of  attacking  walls  at  that  day,  even  for 
the  most  intelligent  Greeks,  that  this  increased  force  made  no  immediate 
impression  on  the  fortified  hill  of  Ithome.  And  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
saw  that  their  Athenian  allies  were  not  more  successful  than  they  had 
been  themselves,  they  soon  passed  from  surprise  into  doubt,  mistrust, 
and  apprehension.  The  troops  had  given  no  ground  for  such  a  feeling, 
while  Kimon  their  general  was  notorious  for  his  attachment  to  Sparta. 
Yet  the  Lacedaemonians  could  not  help  suspecting  the  ever-wakeful 
energy  and  ambition  of  these  Ionic  strangers  whom  they  had  introduced 
into  the  interior  of  Laconia.  They,  therefore,  dismissed  the  Athenian 
contingent  forthwith,  on  pretence  of  having  no  farther  occasion  for  them, 
while  all  the  other  allies  were  retained,  and  the  siege  or  blockade  went  on 
as  before. 

This  dismissal,  ungracious  in  the  extreme,  and  probably  rendered  even 
more  offensive  by  the  habitual  roughness  of  Spartan  dealing,  excited 
the  strongest  exasperation  both  among  the  Athenian  soldiers  and  the 
Athenian  people  —  an  exasperation  heightened  by  circumstances  imme- 
diately preceding.  For  the  resolution  to  send  auxiliaries  into  Laconia, 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  first  applied  for  them,  had  not  been  taken  with- 
out considerable  debate  at  Athens.  The  party  of  Perikles  and  Ephialtes, 
habitually  in  opposition  to  Kimon,  and  partisans  of  the  forward  demo- 
cratical  movement,  had  strongly  discountenanced  it,  and  conjured  their 
countrymen  not  to  assist  in  renovating  and  strengthening  their  most 
formidable  rival.  Perhaps  the  previous  engagement  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  invade  Attica  on  behalf  of  the  Thasians  may  have  become 
known  to  them,  though  not  so  formally  as  to  exclude  denial.  And  even 
supposing  this  engagement  to  have  remained  unknown  at  that  time  to 
everyone,  there  were  not  wanting  other  grounds  to  render  the  policy  of 
refusal  plausible.  But  Kimon  employed  all  his  credit  and  influence  in 
seconding  the  application.  The  maintenance  of  alliance  with  Sparta 
on  equal  footing — peace  among  the  great  powers  of  Greece  and  common 
war  against  Persia — together  with  the  prevention  of  all  farther  demo- 
cratical  changes  in  Athens — were  the  leading  points  of  his  political  creed. 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  102  ;  iiL  54  ;  iv.  57.  kleidas  came  to  Athens,  pale  with  terror,  while 

Clinton     (Fast.     Hdlen.,    ann.    464-461      B.C.)  Poseidon  was  still  shaking  the  earth  and  the  Mes- 

following  Plutarch,  recognises  two  Lacedaemonian  senians  were  pressing  you  hard  :  then  Kimon  with 

requests  to  Athens,  and  two  Athenian  expeditions  4,000  hoplites  went  and  achieved  your  complete 

to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  both  under  Kimon  ;  the  salvation.' 

first  in  A64  B.C.,  immediately  on  the  happening  of  We  know  that  the  earthquake  took  place  at  the 

the  earthquake  and  consequent  revolt— the  second  time  when  the  siege  of  Thasos  was  yet  going  on, 

in  461  b.c,  after  the  war  had  lasted  some  time.  because  it  was  the  reason  which  prevented  the 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  Lacedaemonians  from  aiding  the  besieged  by  an 

more  than  one  application  made  to  Athens,  and  invasion  of  Attica.     But  Kimon  commanded  at  the 

one  expedition.     The  duplication  has  arisen  from  siege  of  Thasos  (Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  14),  accord- 

Hutarch,  who  has  construed  too  much  as  historical  irudy  he  could  not  have  gone  as  commander  to 

reality   theoomic   exaggeraUon   of   Aristophanes  Laconia  at  the  time  when  this  first  expedition  is 

(Anstoph.,   l.ytistrat.,   1138)—' Your  envoy   Peri-  alleged  to  have  bmi  undertaken. 
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As  yet,  both  his  personal  and  political  ascendency  were  predominant  over 
his  opponents.  As  yet,  there  was  no  manifest  conflict,  which  had  only 
just  began  to  show  itself  in  the  case  of  Thasos,  between  the  maritime 
power  of  Athens  and  the  union  of  land-force  under  Sparta :  and  Kimon 
could  still  treat  both  of  these  phaenomena  as  coexisting  necessities  of 
Hellenic  well  -being.  Though  noway  distinguished  as  a  speaker,  he  carried 
with  him  the  Athenian  assembly  by  appealing  to  a  large  and  generous 
patriotism,  which  forbade  them  to  permit  the  humiliation  of  Sparta. 
'  Consent  not  to  see  Hellas  lamed  of  one  leg  and  Athens  drawing  without 
her  yoke-fellow  ' ' — such  was  his  language,  as  we  learn  from  his  friend 
and  companion  the  Chian  poet  Ion :  and  in  the  lips  of  Kimon  it  proved 
effective. 

Both  in  the  internal  constitution,  indeed  (of  which  more  presently), 
and  in  the  external  policy,  of  Athens,  the  dismissal  of  these  soldiers  was 
pregnant  with  results.  The  Athenians  immediately  passed  a  formal  reso- 
lution to  renounce  the  alliance  between  themselves  and  Lacedaemon 
against  the  Persians.  They  did  more  :  they  looked  out  for  land-enemies 
of  Lacedaemon,  with  whom  to  ally  themselves. 

Of  these  by  far  the  first,  both  in  Hellenic  rank  and  in  real  power,  was 
Argos.  That  city,  neutral  during  the  Persian  invasion,  had  now  recovered 
the  effects  of  the  destructive  defeat  suffered  about  thirty  years  before 
from  the  Spartan  king  Kleomenes.  The  sons  of  the  ancient  citizens  had 
grown  to  manhood,  and  the  temporary  predominance  of  the  Perioeki, 
acquired  in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  loss  of  citizens  in  that  defeat,  had 
been  again  put  down.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos,  and  dependent 
upon  it,  were  situated  Mykenae,  Tiryns,  and  Midea — small  in  power  and 
importance,  but  rich  in  mythical  renown.  Disdaining  the  inglorious 
example  of  Argos  at  the  period  of  danger,  these  towns  had  furnished  con- 
tingents both  to  Thermopylae  and  Plataea,  which  their  powerful  neigh- 
bour had  been  unable  either  to  prevent  at  the  time  or  to  avenge  after- 
wards, from  fear  of  the  intervention  of  Lacedaemon.  But  so  soon  as  the 
latter  was  seen  to  be  endangered  and  occupied  at  home,  the  Argeians 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  attack  not  only  Mykenae  and 
Tiryns,  but  also  Orneae,  Midea,  and  other  semi-dependent  towns  around 
them.  Several  of  these  were  reduced,  and  the  inhabitants,  robbed  of 
their  autonomy,  were  incorporated  with  the  domain  of  Argos  ;  but  the 
Mykenaeans,  partly  from  the  superior  gallantry  of  their  resistance,  partly 
from  jealousy  of  their  mythical  renown,  were  either  sold  as  slaves  or 
driven  into  banishment2.  Through  these  victories  Argos  was  now  more 
powerful  than  ever,  and  the  propositions  of  alliance  made  to  her  by  Athens, 
while  strengthening  both  the  two  against  Lacedaemon,  opened  to  her  a 

1  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  16.  fifth-century  date  are  founded  (i)  on  the  lack  of 

2  Diodor.,  xi.  65  ;  Strabo,  viii.,  p.  372  ;  Pausan.,  remains  later  than  the  seventh  century  on  the 
ii.  16,  17,  35.  Diodorus  places  this  incident  in  sites,  (2)  the  silence  of  the  Attic  dramatists  with 
468  B.C.  regard  to  Mykenae.     But  the  tragedians  belonged 

[In  this  passage  it  is  recorded  that  Sparta  was  to  a  city  allied  with  Argos  (cf.  itsch.,  Eum.,  287), 

unable  to  prevent  the  Argives,  but  no  mention  is  and    could    not    officially    sympathize    with    the 

made  of  the  earthquake  of  464.    Strabo  (viii.  377)  enemies  of  Argos,  while  the  negative  testimony  of 

gives  no  exact  date,  but  states  that  contingents  from  archaeological  research  has  repeatedly  been  proved 

Tegea  and  Kleonae  joined  the  Argive  expedition,  unsatisfactory. 

which    confirms    the    chronology    of    Diodorus.  In  addition  to  the  various  notices  which  would 

Pausanias  (ii.  25-28)  tells  us  that  Tiryns  was  like-  lead  us  to  believe  that  Mykenae  and  Tiryns  existed 

wise  depopulated  on  this  occasion.  in  480  and  even  later,  we  may  mention  the  occur- 

Mahaffy  (Problems  in  Greek  History,  ch.  5)  would  rence  of  an  Olympian  victor  from  Tiryns  in  468, 

place  the  destruction  of  these  sites  and  the  trans-  recorded  in  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  ii.,  p.  85  (No.  222, 

plantation  of  the  inhabitants  two  centuries  earlier  1.  42).     Bury  does  not  question  the  received  date. 

in   the  era  of   Pheidon.     His  objections   to   the  See  also  note  on  p.  295. — Ed.] 
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new  chance  of  recovering  her  lost  headship  in  Peloponnesus.  The  Thes- 
salians  became  members  of  this  new  alliance,  which  was  a  defensive 
alliance  against  Lacedaemon,  and  hopes  were  doubtless  entertained  of 
drawing  in  some  of  the  habitual  allies  of  the  latter. 

The  new  character  which  Athens  had  thus  assumed,  as  a  competitor 
for  landed  alliances  not  less  than  for  maritime  ascendency,  came  oppor- 
tunely for  the  protection  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Megara.  It  appears 
that  Corinth  had  been  making  border  encroachments  on  the  one  side 
upon  Kleonae — on  the  other  side  upon  Megara1 :  on  which  ground  the 
latter  obtained  permission  to  enrol  herself  as  an  ally  of  Athens.  This  was 
an  acquisition  of  signal  value  to  the  Athenians,  since  it  both  opened  to 
them  the  whole  range  of  territory  across  the  outer  Isthmus  of  Corinth  to 
the  interior  of  the  Krissaean  Gulf,  on  which  the  Megarian  port  of  Pegae 
was  situated — and  placed  them  in  possession  of  the  passes  of  Mount 
Geraneia,  so  that  they  could  arrest  the  march  of  a  Peloponnesian  army 
over  the  Isthmus,  and  protect  Attica  from  invasion.  It  was,  moreover, 
of  great  importance  in  its  effects  on  Grecian  politics  :  for  it  gave  deadly 
offence  to  the  Corinthians,  and  lighted  up  the  flames  of  war  between  them 
and  Athens,  their  allies  the  Epidaurians-  and  iEginetans  taking  their 
part.  Though  Athens  had  not  yet  been  guilty  of  unjust  encroachment 
against  any  Peloponnesian  state,  her  ambition  and  energy  had  inspired 
universal  awe  ;  while  the  maritime  states  in  the  neighbourhood,  such 
as  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  and  iEgina,  saw  these  terror-striking  qualities 
threatening  them  at  their  own  doors,  through  her  alliance  with  Argos  and 
Megara.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  feud  between  the 
Athenians  and  yEginetans,  though  dormant  since  a  little  before  the  Persian 
invasion,  had  never  been  appeased  or  forgotten :  so  that  the  .ZEginetans, 
dwelling  within  sight  of  Peiraeus,  were  at  once  best  able  to  appreciate,  and 
most  likely  to  dread,  the  enormous  maritime  power  now  possessed  by 
Athens.  Perikles  was  wont  to  call  JEgina.  the  eyesore  of  Peiraeus2  :  but 
we  may  be  sure  that  Peiraeus,  grown  into  a  vast  fortified  port  within 
the  existing  generation,  was  in  a  much  stronger  degree  the  eyesore  of 
iEgina3. 

The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  the 
war  against  Persia,  having  a  fleet  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  sail,  equipped 
by  or  from  the  confederacy  collectively,  now  serving  in  Cyprus  and  on 
the  Phenician  coast.  Moreover,  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  under 
Inaros  (about  460  b.c.)  opened  to  them  new  means  of  action  against  the 
Great  King.  Their  fleet,  by  invitation  of  the  revolters,  sailed  up  the  Nile 
to  Memphis,  where  there  seemed  at  first  a  good  prospect  of  throwing  oft 
the  Persian  dominion.  Yet  in  spite  of  so  great  an  abstraction  from  their 
disposable  force,  their  military  operations  near  home  were  conducted  with 
unabated  vigour,  and  the  inscription  which  remains4 — a  commemoration 
of  their  citizens  of  the  Erechtheid  tribe  who  were  slain  in  one  and  the  same 
year  in  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Phenicia,  the  Halieis,  ^Egina,  and  Megara — brings 

1  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  17.  By    securing    the    territory    of    Megara    the 

*  Plutarch,  PerikUs,  c.  8.  Athenians  obtained  a  base  for  attacking  Corinthian 

*  The  chief  motive  of  this  war  is  to  be  sought  trade  with  the  west  as  well.  This  competition 
in  the  commercial  rivalry  between  the  ports  on  the  between  Athens  and  Corinth  for  the  western 
Saronic  gulf.  In  the  days  of  ^ginetan  pre-  trade,  which  influenced  the  operations  of  the 
dominance  we  find  the  Corinthians  and  Athenians  succeeding  years  (cf.  p.  303  and  note),  continues 
joining  hands  (Herodot.,  v.  89).  The  fear  of  an  to  be  of  the  greatest  significance  in  fifth-century 
Athenian  trade-monopoly  would  at  this  late  period  politics. — Ed. 

suffice  to  unite  the  >tfginrtans  and  Corinthians.  ♦  C.I.G.  165  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  26. 
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forcibly  before  us  that  energy^  which  astonished  and  even  alarmed  their 
contemporaries. 

Their  first  proceedings  at  Megara  were  of  a  nature  altogether  novel, 
in  the  existing  condition  of  Greece.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Athenians 
to  protect  their  new  ally  against  the  superiority  of  Peloponnesian  land- 
force,  and  to  ensure  a  constant  communication  with  it  by  sea.  But  the 
city  (like  most  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  towns)  was  situated  on  a  hill  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  separated  from  its  port  Nisa^a  by  a  space  of 
nearly  one  mile.  One  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  was  to 
build  two  lines  of  wall,  near  and  parallel  to  each  other,  connecting  the  city 
with  Nisaea,  so  that  the  two  thus  formed  one  continuous  fortress,  wherein 
a  standing  Athenian  garrison  was  maintained,  with  the  constant  means  of 
succour  from  Athens  in  case  of  need.  These  '  Long  Walls  ',  though  after- 
wards copied  in  other  places  and  on  a  larger  scale,  were  at  that  juncture 
an  ingenious  invention,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  maritime  arm  of 
Athens  to  an  inland  city. 

The  first  operations  of  Corinth,  however,  were  not  directed  against 
Megara.  The  Athenians,  having  undertaken  a  landing  in  the  territory 
of  the  Halieis  (the  population  of  the  southern  Argolic  peninsula,  bordering 
on  Trcezen  and  Hermione),  were  defeated  on  land  by  the  Corinthian  and 
Epidaurian  forces  :  possibly  it  may  have  been  in  this  expedition  that  they 
acquired  possession  of  Troezen,  which  we  find  afterwards  in  their  de- 
pendence, without  knowing  when  it  became  so.  But  in  a  sea-fight  which 
took  place  off  the  island  of  Kekryphaleia  (between  JEgina.  and  the  Argolic 
peninsula)  the  Athenians  gained  the  victory.  After  this  victory  and 
defeat — neither  of  them  apparently  very  decisive — the  iEginetans  began 
to  take  a  more  energetic  part  in  the  war,  and  brought  out  their  full  naval 
force  together  with  that  of  their  allies — Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  and 
other  Peloponnesians  :  while  Athens  equipped  a  fleet  of  corresponding 
magnitude,  summoning  her  allies  also  ;  though  we  do  not  know  the  actual 
numbers  on  either  side.  In  the  great  naval  battle  which  ensued  off  the 
island  of  JEgina,  the  superiority  of  the  new  nautical  tactics  acquired  by 
twenty  years'  practice  of  the  Athenians  since  the  Persian  war  over  the 
old  Hellenic  ships  and  seamen  was  demonstrated  by  a  victory  most  com- 
plete and  decisive.  The  maritime  power  of  ^Egina  was  irrecoverably 
ruined.  The  Athenians  captured  seventy  ships  of  war,  landed  a  large 
force  upon  the  island,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  the  city  by  land  as  well 
as  by  sea. 

The  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians,  while  they  carried  to  Mgma.  a  rein- 
forcement of  300  hoplites,  did  their  best  to  aid  her  farther  by  an  attack 
upon  Megara  ;  which  place,  it  was  supposed,  the  Athenians  could  not 
possibly  relieve  without  withdrawing  their  forces  from  JEgina.,  inasmuch 
as  so  many  of  their  men  were  at  the  same  time  serving  in  Egypt.  But 
the  Athenians  showed  themselves  equal  to  all  these  three  exigencies  at 
one  and  the  same  time — to  the  great  disappointment  of  their  enemies. 
Myronides  marched  from  Athens  to  Megara  at  the  head  of  the  citizens  in 
the  two  extremes  of  military  age,  old  and  young,  these  being  the  only 
troops  at  home.  He  fought  the  Corinthians  near  the  town,  gaining  a 
slight,  but  debateable,  advantage,  which  he  commemorated  by  a  trophy, 
as  soon  as  the  Corinthians  had  returned  home.  But  the  latter,  when  they 
arrived  at  home,  were  so  much  reproached  by  their  own  old  citizens,  for 
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not  having  vanquished  the  refuse  of  the  Athenian  military  force,  that 
they  returned  back  at  the  end  of  twelve  days  and  erected  a  trophy  on  their 
side,  laying  claim  to  a  victory  in  the  past  battle.  The  Athenians,  marching 
out  of  Megara,  attacked  them  a  second  time,  and  gained  on  this  occasion 
a  decisive  victory.  The  defeated  Corinthians  were  still  more  unfortunate 
in  their  retreat ;  for  a  body  of  them,  missing  their  road,  became  entangled 
in  a  space  of  private  ground  enclosed  on  every  side  by  a  deep  ditch,  and 
having  only  one  narrow  entrance.  Myronides,  detecting  this  fatal  mis- 
take, planted  his  hoplites  at  the  entrance  to  prevent  their  escape,  and 
then  surrounded  the  enclosure  with  his  light-armed  troops,  who  with  their 
missile  weapons  slew  all  the  Corinthian  hoplites,  without  possibility 
either  of  flight  or  resistance. 

Splendid  as  the  success  of  the  Athenians  had  been  during  this  year,  both 
on  land  and  at  sea,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  foresee  that  the  power  of  their 
enemies  might  presently  be  augmented  by  the  Lacedaemonians  taking  the 
field.  Partly  on  this  account — partly  also  from  the  more  energetic  phase 
of  democracy,  and  the  long-sighted  views  of  Periklds,  which  were  now 
becoming  ascendent  in  the  city — the  Athenians  began  the  stupendous 
undertaking  of  connecting  Athens  with  the  sea  by  means  of  long  walls. 
The  idea  of  this  measure  had  doubtless  been  first  suggested  by  the  recent 
erection  of  long  walls,  though  for  so  much  smaller  a  distance,  between 
Megara  and  Nisaea :  for  without  such  an  intermediate  stepping-stone,  the 
project  of  a  wall  forty  stadia  (=  about  4^  Engl,  miles)  to  join  Athens 
with  Peiraeus,  and  another  wall  of  thirty-five  stadia  ( =  nearly  4  Engl, 
miles)  to  join  it  with  Phalerum1,  would  have  appeared  extravagant  even 
to  the  sanguine  temper  of  Athenians — as  it  certainly  would  have  seemed 
a  few  years  earlier  to  Themistokles  himself.  Coming  as  an  immediate 
sequel  of  great  recent  victories,  and  while  ^Egina,  the  great  Dorian  naval 
power,  was  prostrate  and  under  blockade,  it  excited  the  utmost  alarm 
among  the  Peloponnesians — being  regarded  as  the  second  great  stride3, 
at  once  conspicuous  and  of  lasting  effect,  in  Athenian  ambition,  next  to 
the  fortification  of  Peiraeus. 

But  besides  this  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  enemies,  the  measure  was  also 
interwoven  with  the  formidable  contention  of  political  parties  then  going 
on  at  Athens.  Kimon  had  been  recently  ostracized,  and  the  demo- 
cratical  movement  pressed  by  PeriklSs  and  Ephialtds  (of  which  more 
presently)  was  in  its  full  tide  of  success.  The  long  walls  formed  a  part  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  Periklds,  continuing  on  a  gigantic  scale  the  plans  of 
Themistokles  when  he  first  schemed  the  Peiraeus..  They  were  framed  to 
render  Athens  capable  of  carrying  on  war  against  any  superiority  of 
landed  attack,  and  of  bidding  defiance  to  the  united  force  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  alarm  now  spread  by  the  proceedings  of 
Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  an  expedi- 
tion out  of  Peloponnesus,  although  the  Helots  in  Ithdmd  were  not  yet 
reduced  to  surrender.  Their  force  consisted  of  1,500  troops  of  their 
own,  and  10,000  of  their  various  allies,  under  the  regent  Nikomfides. 
The  ostensible  motive,  or  the  pretence,  for  this  march,  was  the  protection 

1  Foe  the  Long  Walls,  tee  E.  Gardner,  Ancient  wrrtpov  ra  /i«pa  orrjo-ai  T«t'xn— is  the  language 

Athens,  pp.  56-58,  68-72  ;  and  Wachsmuth,  Stadt  addressed  by  the  Corinthians  to  the  Spartans,  In 

A  then,  i.  556-559.— Ed.  reference  to  Athens,  a  little  before  the  Pelopon- 

■  Kai  rvvit  butts  airtot,  r6  t«  irpwrof  iiaavrts  nesian  war  (Thukyd.,  i.  69). 
avroi/f   r'r\v   noKiv  fitra    ra     MtfitKa    xparvfai,    xeu 
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of  the  little  territory  of  Doris  against  the  Phokians,  who  had  recently 
invaded  it  and  taken  one  of  its  three  towns.  The  mere  approach  of  so 
large  a  force  immediately  compelled  the  Phokians  to  relinquish  their 
conquest,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  this  was  only  a  small  part  of  the 
objects  of  Sparta,  and  that  her  main  purpose,  under  instigation  of  the 
Corinthians,  was  to  arrest  the  aggrandizement  of  Athens.  It  could  not 
escape  the  penetration  of  Corinth,  that  the  Athenians  might  presently 
either  enlist  or  constrain  the  towns  of  Bceotia  into  their  alliance,  as  they 
had  recently  acquired  Megara,  in  addition  to  their  previous  ally  Plataea  : 
for  the  Boeotian  federation  was  at  this  time  much  disorganized,  and  Thebes, 
its  chief,  had  never  recovered  her  ascendency  since  the  discredit  of  her 
support  lent  to  the  Persian  invasion.  To  strengthen  Thebes  and  to  render 
her  ascendency  effective  over  the  Boeotian  cities,  was  the  best  way  of 
providing  a  neighbour  at  once  powerful  and  hostile  to  the  Athenians,  so 
as  to  prevent  their  farther  aggrandizement  by  land  :  it  was  the  same 
policy  as  Epaminondas  pursued  eighty  years  afterwards,  in  organizing 
Arcadia  and  Messene  against  Sparta.  Accordingly  the  Peloponnesian 
force  was  now  employed  partly  in  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Thebes  herself,  partly  in  constraining  the  other  Boeotian  cities 
into  effective  obedience  to  her  supremacy,  probably  by  placing  their 
governments  in  the  hands  of  citizens  of  known  oligarchical  politics1.  To 
this  scheme  the  Thebans  lent  themselves  with  earnestness,  promising  to 
keep  down  for  the  future  their  border  neighbours,  so  as  to  spare  the 
necessity  of  armies  coming  from  Sparta2. 

But  there  was  also  a  farther  design,  yet  more  important,  in  contempla- 
tion by  the  Spartans  and  Corinthians.  The  oligarchical  opposition  at 
Athens  were  so  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Long  Walls,  to  Perikles,  and  to  the 
democratical  movement,  that  several  of  them  opened  a  secret  negotiation 
with  the  Peloponnesian  leaders,  inviting  them  into  Attica,  and  entreating 
their  aid  in  an  internal  rising  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  Long  Walls,  but  also  of  subverting  the  democracy.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian army,  while  prosecuting  its  operations  in  Bceotia,  waited  in  hopes 
of  seeing  the  Athenian  malcontents  in  arms,  and  encamped  at  Tanagra 
on  the  very  borders  of  Attica  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  cooperation 
with  them.  The  juncture  was  undoubtedly  one  of  much  hazard  for 
Athens,  especially  as  the  ostracized  Kimon  and  his  remaining  friends  in 
the  city  were  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  But  the 
Athenian  leaders,  aware  of  the  Lacedaemonian  operations  in  Bceotia, 
knew  also  what  was  meant  by  the  presence  of  the  army  on  their  immediate 
borders — and  took  decisive  measures  to  avert  the  danger.  Having  ob- 
tained a  reinforcement  of  1,000  Argeians  and  some  Thessalian  horse,  they 
marched  out  to  Tanagra,  with  the  full  Athenian  force  then  at  home  ; 
this  must  of  course  have  consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  same  who  had  fought  under  MyronidSs  at  Megara,  for  the  blockade 
of  .ZEgina  was  still  going  on.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  to  return  into  Peloponnesus  without  fighting  ;  for  the  Athenians, 
masters  of  the  Megarid,  were  in  possession  of  the  difficult  high  lands  of 
Geraneia,  the  road  of  march  along  the  isthmus,  while  the  Athenian  fleet, 
by  means  of  the  harbour  of  Pfigae,  was  prepared  to  intercept  them  if  they 

1  Diodor.,  xii.  8l  ;  Justin,  iii.  6.  Tijs  ixev  tS>v  acrav,  ra$  5'  iv  Boiam'a  iroAeis  i\vayK04Tav  viroraT- 
SrfPaCiav  irrfAecos  ftei^ova  rbv  irept/SoAof  Kareancev-         reaOai  Tot?  ©>j/3aiois.  '2  Diodor.,  loc.  cit. 
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tried  to  come  by  sea  across  the  Krissaean  Gulf,  by  which  way  it  would 
appear  that  they  had  come  out.  Near  Tanagra  a  bloody  battle  took  place 
between  the  two  armies,  wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  were  victorious, 
chiefly  from  the  desertion  of  the  Thessalian  horse  who  passed  over  to  them 
in  the  very  heat  of  the  engagement.  But  though  the  advantage  was  on 
their  side,  it  was  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  favour  the  contemplated  rising 
in  Attica.  Nor  did  the  Peloponnesians  gain  anything  by  it  except  an 
undisturbed  retreat  over  the  high  lands  of  Geraneia,  after  having  partially 
ravaged  the  Megarid1. 

Though  the  battle  of  Tanagra  was  a  defeat,  yet  there  were  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  which  rendered  its  effects  highly  beneficial  to 
Athens.  The  ostracized  Kimon  presented  himself  on  the  field,  as  soon 
as  the  army  had  passed  over  the  boundaries  of  Attica,  requesting  to  be 
allowed  to  occupy  his  station  as  a  hoplite  and  fight  in  the  ranks  of  his 
tribe.  But  permission  was  refused,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire.  In 
departing  he  conjured  his  personal  friends  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  wipe  away  the  stain  resting  upon  his  fidelity,  and  in  part  also  upon 
theirs.  His  friends  entered  the  engagement  with  desperate  resolution, 
and  one  hundred  of  them  fell  side  by  side  in  their  ranks.  Perikles,  on  his 
part,  who  was  present  among  the  hoplites  of  his  own  tribe,  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  display  not  merely  his  ordinary  personal  courage, 
b.ut  an  unusual  recklessness  of  life  and  safety,  though  it  happened  that  he 
escaped  unwounded.  All  these  incidents  brought  about  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise among  the  contending  parties  at  Athens  ;  while  the  unshaken 
patriotism  of  Kimon  and  his  friends  discountenanced  and  disarmed  those 
conspirators  who  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  Such 
was  the  happy  working  of  this  new  sentiment  that  a  decree  was  shortly 
proposed  and  carried — proposed  too  by  Perikl&s  himself — to  abridge  the 
ten  years  of  Kimon's  ostracism,  and  permit  his  immediate  return2. 

So  powerful  was  this  burst  of  fresh  patriotism  and  unanimity  after  the 
battle  of  Tanagra,  that  the  Athenians  were  quickly  in  a  condition  to  wipe 
off  the  stain  of  their  defeat.  It  was  on  the  sixty-second  day  after  the 
battle  that  they  undertook  an  aggressive  march  under  MyrdnidSs  into 
Boeotia  :  the  extreme  precision  of  this  date — being  the  single  case  through- 
out the  summary  of  events  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars 
wherein  ThukydidSs  is  thus  precise — marks  how  strong  an  impression  it 
made  upon  the  memory  of  the  Athenians.  At  the  battle  of  GEnophyta, 
engaged  against  the  aggregate  Theban  and  Boeotian  forces — or,  if  Diodorus 
is  to  be  trusted,  in  two  battles,  of  which  that  of  (Enophyta  was  the  last — 
Myrdnides  was  completely  victorious.  The  Athenians  became  masters 
of  most  of  the  Boeotian  towns  save  Thebes,  reversing  all  the  arrangements 
recently  made  by  Sparta — establishing  democratical  governments — and 
forcing  the  aristocratical  leaders,  favourable  to  Theban  ascendency  and 
Lacedaemonian  connection,  to  become  exiles3.  Nor  was  it  only  Boeotia 
which  the  Athenians  thus  acquired :  Phokis  and  Lokris  were  both  suc- 

1  A  reason    for    this  Spartan  retreat  has  been  reasons  are  given  for  believing  that  Kimon  was  not 

sought  in  the  approach  of  harvest-tide,  which  was  recalled  till  453  or  431. — Ed. 

apt    to    break    up    a    Peloponnesian    armament  *  The     reorganization     of      Boeotia      by     the 

(Thuk.,  iii.  15  ;  see  E.  Meyer,  Gtsck.  (Us  AlUrtums,  Athenians  is  illustrated  by   the  coinages  of  the 

vol.  iii.,  ch.  6),  or  in  a  threatening  move  by  the  various  cities  from  457  to  447  :  during  this  interval 

Argives.     It  nwy  simply  be  an  instance  of  Sparta's  (as  again  under  the  Spartan  suzerainty  of  387-374) 

unwillingness  to  crush  Athens,  as  in  446  and  404.  the  federal  type  with  the  shield  of  Hcrakles  (the 

— Ed.  •  city  arms  '  of  Thebes)  is  replaced  by  purely  Mlto* 

7  As  to  this  point,  see  note,  p.  320  below,  where  nomous  issues.  C/.  Head,  Historia  Numorum.—Eo. 
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cessively  added  to  the  list  of  their  dependent  allies — the  former  being  in 
the  main  friendly  to  Athens  and  not  disinclined  to  the  change,  while  the 
latter  were  so  decidedly  hostile  that  one  hundred  of  their  chiefs  were 
detained  and  sent  to  Athens  as  hostages.  The  Athenians  thus  extended 
their  influence — maintained  through  internal  party-management,  backed 
by  the  dread  of  interference  from  without  in  case  of  need — from  the 
borders  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  including  both  Megara  and  PSgae,  to 
the  strait  of  Thermopylae1. 

These  important  acquisitions  were  soon  crowned  by  the  completion  of 
the  Long  Walls  and  the  conquest  of  jEgina.  That  island,  doubtless 
starved  out  by  its  protracted  blockade,  was  forced  to  capitulate  on  con^""* 
dition  of  destroying  its  fortifications,  surrendering  all  its  ships  of  war,  and 
submitting  to  annual  tribute2  as  a  dependent  ally  of  Athens.  The  re- 
duction of  this  once  powerful  maritime  city  marked  Athens  as  mistress  of 
the  sea  on  the  Peloponnesian  coast  not  less  than  on  the  JEgean.  Her  admiral 
Tolmidds  displayed  her  strength  by  sailing  round  Peloponnesus,  and 
burning  the  Lacedaemonian  ports  of  MethonS  and  Gythium.  He  took 
Chalkis,  a  possession  of  the  Corinthians,  and  Naupaktus  belonging  to  the  y 
Ozolian  Lokrians,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf3 — disembarked 
troops  near  Sikyon,  with  some  advantage  in  a  battle  against  opponents 
from  that  town — and  either  gained  or  forced  into  the  Athenian  alliance 
not  only  Zakynthus  and  KephallSnia,  but  also  some  of  the  towns  of 
Achaia,  for  we  afterwards  find  these  latter  attached  to  Athens  without 
knowing  when  the  connection  began*.  During  the  ensuing  year  the 
Athenians  renewed  their  attack  upon  Sikyon  with  a  force  of  1,000  hoplites 
under  Perikles  himself,  sailing  from  the  Megarian  harbour  of  PSgae  in  the 
Krissaean  Gulf.  This  eminent  man,  however,  gained  no  greater  advantage 
than  Tolmides — defeating  the  Sikyonian  forces  in  the  field  and  driving 
them  within  their  walls.  He  afterwards  made  an  expedition  into  Akar- 
nania,  taking  the  Achaean  allies  in  addition  to  his  own  forces,  but  mis- 
carried in  his  attack  on  (Eniadae  and  accomplished  nothing.  Nor  were 
the  Athenians  more  successful  in  a  march  undertaken  this  same  year 
against  Thessaly,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Orestes,  one  of  the  exiled 
princes  or  nobles  of  Pharsalus.  Though  they  took  with  them  an  imposing 
force,  including  their  Boeotian  and  Phokian6  allies,  the  powerful  Thessalian 
cavalry  forced  them  to  keep  in  a  compact  body  and  confined  them  to  the 
ground  actually  occupied  by  their  hoplites,  while  all  their  attempts 
against  the  city  failed,  and  their  hopes  of  internal  rising  were  dis- 
appointed8. 

Had  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  Thessaly,  they  would  have  acquired 
to  their  alliance  nearly  the  whole  of  extra-Peloponnesian  Greece.  But 
even  without  Thessaly  their  power  was  prodigious,  and  had  now  attained 
a  maximum  height  from  which  it  never  varied  except  to  decline.  As  a 
counterbalancing  loss  against  so  many  successes,  we  have  to  reckon  their 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  108  ;  Diodor.,  xi.  81,  82.  her  hold  on  the  gulf.     In  the  Peloponnesian  war 

a  We  find    jEgina   assessed    at   thirty   talents  the  Corinthians  made  strenuous  attempts  to  regain 

(C.I. A.  230,  238),  a  sum  equalled  in  the  case  of  the  footing  they  had  lost  here  in  consequence  of 

Thasos  only.     But  besides  her  commerce  jEgina  Tohnides'  expedition. — Ed. 

had  considerable  industrial  resources,  and  would  *  Thukyd.,  i.  108-115  ;  Diodor.,  xi.  84. 

hardly  find  the  assessment  excessive. — Ed.  s  From  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  (C.I.A.,  iv. 

a  The  drafting  of     Lokrians  from  Opus  into  326)  we  may  infer  that  an  alliance  between  thev 

Naupaktus,  which  is  recorded  in  an  inscription  of  Athenians  and  Phokians  was,  if  not  effected,  at 

about  this  period    (Roehl,  Inscr.  Gr.  Ant.,  321 ;  least  projected. — Ed. 

Hicks  and  Hill,  25)  may  represent  a  movement  6  Thukyd.,  i.  in  ;  Diodor.,  xi.  85. 

inspired  by  Corinth,  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
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/-"  ruinous  defeat  in  Egypt,  after  a  war  of  six  years  against  the  Persians 
(B.C.  460-455).  At  first  they  had  gained  brilliant  advantages,  in  con- 
junction with  the  insurgent  prince  Inaros,  expelling  the  Persians  from  all 
^  Memphis  except  the  strongest  part  called  the  White  Fortress.  And  such 
was  the  alarm  of  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  at  the  presence  of  the 
Athenians  in  Egypt,  that  he  sent  Megabazus  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
y  Sparta,  in  order  to  induce  the  Lacedaemonians  to  invade  Attica.  This 
envoy,  however,  failed,  and  an  augmented  Persian  force,  being  sent  to 
Egypt  under  Megabyzus,  drove  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  after  an 
obstinate  struggle,  out  of  Memphis  into  the  island  of  the  Nile  called 
Prosopitis.  Here  they  were  blockaded  for  eighteen  months,  until  at 
length  Megabyzus  turned  the  arm  of  the  river,  laid  the  channel  dry,  and 
stormed  the  island  by  land.  A  very  few  Athenians  escaped  by  land  to 
/  Kyr£n6  :  the  rest  were  either  slain  or  made  captive,  and  Inaros  himself 
was  crucified.  And  the  calamity  of  Athens  was  farther  aggravated  by 
the  arrival  of  fifty  fresh  Athenian  ships,  which,  coming  after  the  defeat, 
but  without  being  aware  of  it,  sailed  into  the  Mendesian  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  thus  fell  unawares  into  the  power  of  the  Persians  and  Phenicians  ; 
^  very  few  either  of  the  ships  or  men  escaped.  The  whole  of  Egypt  became 
again  subject  to  the  Persians,  except  Amyrtaeus,  who  contrived  by  retiring 
into  the  inaccessible  fens  still  to  maintain  his  independence.  One  of  the 
largest  armaments  ever  sent  forth  by  Athens  and  her  confederacy  was  thus 
utterly  ruined. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  in  Egypt, 
and  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus  by  Tolmides,  that  the 
internal  war,  carried  on  by  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Helots  or 
Messenians  at  Ithome,  ended1.  These  besieged  men,  no  longer  able  to 
stand  out  against  a  protracted  blockade,  were  forced  to  abandon  this  last 
fortress  of  ancient  Messenian  independence,  stipulating  for  a  safe  retreat 
from  Peloponnesus  with  their  wives  and  families,  with  the  proviso  that 
if  any  one  of  them  ever  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  he  should  become  the 
slave  of  the  first  person  who  seized  him.  They  were  established  by  Tol- 
mides at  Naupaktus,  where  they  will  be  found  rendering  good  service  to 
Athens  in  the  following  wars. 

After  the  victory  of  Tanagra,  the  Lacedaemonians  made  no  farther 
expeditions  out  of  Peloponnesus  for  several  succeeding  years,  not  even  to 
prevent  Boeotia  and  Phokis  from  being  absorbed  into  the  Athenian 
alliance.  The  reason  of  this  remissness  lay,  partly,  in  then-  general 
character,  partly,  in  the  continuance  of  the  siege  of  Ithomfi,  which  occupied 
them  at  home  ;  but  still  more,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  Athenians, 
masters  of  the  Megarid,  were  in  occupation  of  the  road  over  the  high  lands 
of  Geraneia,  and  could  therefore  obstruct  the  march  of  any  army  out  from 
Peloponnesus.  Even  after  the  surrender  of  Ithomd,  the  Lacedaemonians 
remained  inactive  for  three  years,  after  which  time  a  formal  truce  was 
concluded  with  Athens  by  the  Peloponnesians  generally,  for  five  years 
longer.  This  truce  was  concluded  in  a  great  degree  through  the  influence 
of  Kimon3,  who  was  eager  to  resume  effective  operations  against  the 


The  reading  of  Thuk.,  i.  103,  £««aTa»  fret,  has        of  war  between  Athens  and  Corinth.     But  a  ten 
i   by    Kri.ger   (ad'loc.),   foil 

render  of  I  thorn*  would  thus  fall  in  461,  and  the        that  the  Spartans  knew  nothing  of  siegecraft.— Ed. 


been  changed  by   Kriiger   (ad  he.),  followed  by        years*  blockade  on  an  extensive  plateau  like  I  thome 
Busolt  (Gr.  Gesck.,  ii.  475),  to  rtraprff.    The  sur-        is  not  inconceivable,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 


settlement  of  the  Messenians  at  Naupaktus  in  460,  *  Thcopompus,    Fragm.,   92,    ed.    Didot ;    Plu- 

thus  supplying  a  further  motive  for  the  outbreak        larch,  Kimon,  c.  18  ;  Diodor.,  xi.  86. 
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Persians  ;  while  it  was  not  less  suitable  to  the  political  interest  of  PeriklSs 
that  his  most  distinguished  rival  should  be  absent  on  foreign  service1  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  his  influence  at  home.  Accordingly  Kimon, 
having  equipped  a  fleet  of  200  triremes  from  Athens  and  her  confederates, 
set  sail  for  Cyprus,  from  whence  he  despatched  sixty  ships  to  Egypt,  at 
the  request  of  the  insurgent  prince  Amyrtaeus,  who  was  still  maintaining 
himself  against  the  Persians  amidst  the  fens — while  with  the  remaining 
armament  he  laid  siege  to  Kitium.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  siege,  he 
died  either  of  disease  or  of  a  wound.  The  armament  became  so  em-  ^ 
barrassed  for  want  of  provisions,  that  they  abandoned  the  undertaking 
altogether,  and  went  ta  fight  the  Phenician  and  Kilikian  fleet  near  Salamis 
in  Cyprus.  They  were  here  victorious,  first  on  sea  and  afterwards  on 
land,  though  probably  not  on  the  same  day,  as  at  the  Eurymedon  ;  after 
this  they  returned  home,  followed  by  the  sixty  ships  which  had  gone  to 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Amyrtaeus2. 

From   this  time   forward   no   farther  operations  were  undertaken  by  ^"" 
Athens  and  her  confederacy  against  the  Persians.     And  it  appears  that 
a  convention  was  concluded  between  them,  whereby  the  Great  King  on  ^- 
his  part  promised  two  things  :  To  leave  free,  undisturbed,  and  untaxed,  the 
Asiatic  maritime  Greeks,  not  sending  troops  within  a  given  distance  of    ) 
the  coast :  To  refrain  from  sending  any  ships  of  war  either  westward  of   j 
Phaselis  (others  place  the  boundary  at  the  Chelidonean  islands,  rather    \ 
more  to  the  westward)  or  within  the  Kyanean  rocks  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Thracian  Bosporus  with  the  Euxine.     On  their  side  the  Athenians  | 
agreed  to  leave  him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt.' 
Kallias,  an  Athenian  of  distinguished  family,  with  some  others  of  his 
countrymen,  went  up  to  Susa  to  negotiate  this  convention,  and  certain 
envoys  from  Argos,  then  in  alliance  with  Athens,  took  the  opportunity  of 
going  thither  at  the  same  time,   to  renew  the  friendly  understanding 
which  their  city  had  established  with  Xerxes  at  the  period  of  his  invasion 
of  Greece3. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  treaties  after  hostility,  this  convention 
did  little  more  than  recognise  the  existing  state  of  things,  without  intro- 
ducing any  new  advantage  or  disadvantage  on  either  side,  or  calling  for 
any  measures  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  it.  We  may  hence  assign 
a  reasonable  ground  for  the  silence  of  Thukydides,  who  does  not  even  notice 
the  convention  as  having  been  made  :  we  are  to  recollect  always  that  in 
the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  he  does  not 
profess  to  do  more  than  glance  briefly  at  the  main  events.  But  the 
boastful  and  inaccurate  authors  of  the  ensuing  century,  orators,  rhetors, 
and  historians,  indulged  in  so  much  exaggeration  and  untruth  respecting 
this  convention,  both  as  to  date  and  as  to  details — and  extolled  as  some- 

1  Plutarch,  Periklis,  c  10,  and  Retpublic.  Isokrates  (Panegyr.,  c.  33,  34,  p.  244  ;  Areopagitic., 
Gerend.  Preecep.,  p.  812.  c.  37,  pp.  150,  229  ;  Panathenaic.,  c.  20,  p.  360). 

2  Thukyd.,  i.  112;  Dicdorus,  xii.  13.  Diodorus  The  loose  language  of  these  orators  makes  it 
affirms  that  Kimon  lived  not  only  to  take  Kitium  impossible  to  determine  what  was  the  precise  limit 
and  Mallus,  but  also  to  gain  these  two  victories.  in  respect  of  vicinity  to  the  coast.  Isokrates  is 
But  the  authority  of  Thukydidfes,  superior  on  every  careless  enough  to  talk  of  the  river  Halys  as  the 
ground  to  Diodorus,  is  more  particularly  superior  boundary ;  Demosthenes  states  it  as  'a  day's 
as  to  the  death  of  Kimon,  with  whom  he  was  course  for  a  horse '. 

connected  by  relationship.  The  two  boundaries  marked  by  sea,  on  the  other 

8  Herodot.,  vii.  151 ;  Diodor.,  xii.  3,  4.    Demos-  hand,  are  both  clear  and  natural,  in  reference  to  the 

thenes  (De  Falsa  Legal.,  c.  77,  p.  428  R  :  compare  Athenian  empire — the  Kyanean  rocks  at  one  end 

De  Rhodior.  Libert.,  c.  13,  p.  199)  speaks  of  this  — Phaselis  or  the  Chelidonean  islands  (there  is  no 

peace  as  rqv  virb   ndvrtov  OpvWovfieuriv  tlprjyrjv.  material  distance  between   these  two  last-men- 

Compare  Lykurgus,  Cont.  Leohrat.,  c  17,  p.  187  ;  tioned  places)  on  the  other. 
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tiling  so  glorious  the  fact  of  having  imposed  such  hard  conditions  on  the 
Great  King  —  that  they  have  raised  a  suspicion  against  themselves. 
Especially,  they  have  occasioned  critics  to  ask  the  very  natural  question, 
how  this  splendid  achievement  of  Athens  came  to  be  left  unnoticed  by 
Thukydides  ?  Now  the  answer  to  such  question  is,  that  the  treaty  itself 
was  really  of  no  great  moment :  it  is  the  state  of  facts  and  relations  implied 
in  the  treaty1,  and  existing  substantially  before  it  was  concluded,  which 
constitutes  the  real  glory  of  Athens.  But  to  the  later  writers,  the  treaty 
stood  forth  as  the  legible  evidence  of  facts  which  in  their  time  were  past 
and  gone :  while  Thukydides  and  his  contemporaries,  living  in  the  actual 
fulness  of  the  Athenian  empire,  would  certainly  npt  appeal  to  the  treaty 
as  an  evidence,  and  might  well  pass  it  over  even  as  an  event,  when  study- 
ing to  condense  the  narrative.  Though  Thukydides  has  not  mentioned 
the  treaty,  he  says  nothing  which  disproves  its  reality,  and  much  which  is 
in  full  harmony  with  it.  For  we  may  show  even  from  him — i.  That  all 
open  and  direct  hostilities  between  Athens  and  Persia  ceased,  after  the 
last  mentioned  victories  of  the  Athenians  near  Cyprus  :  that  this  island 
is  renounced  by  Athens,  not  being  included  by  Thukydides  in  his  catalogue 
of  Athenian  allies  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  and  that  no  farther  aid 
is  given  by  Athens  to  the  revolted  Amyrtaeus  in  Egypt.  2.  That  down 
to  the  time  when  the  Athenian  power  was  prostrated  by  the  ruinous 
failure  at  Syracuse,  no  tribute  was  collected  by  the  Persian  satraps  in 
Asia  Minor  from  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  nor  were  Persian  ships  of 
war  allowed  to  appear  in  the  waters  of  the  iEgean2,  nor  was  the  Persian 
king  admitted  to  be  sovereign  of  the  country  down  to  the  coast.  Granting, 
therefore,  that  we  were  even  bound,  from  the  silence  of  Thukydides,  to 
infer  that  no  trea  y  was  concluded,  we  should  still  be  obliged  also  to  infer, 
from  his  positive  averments,  that  a  state  of  historical  fact,  such  as  the 
treaty  acknowledged  and  prescribed,  became  actually  realized.  But 
when  we  reflect  farther,  that  Herodotus3  certifies  the  visit  of  Kallias  and 
other  Athenian  envoys  to  the  court  of  Susa,  we  can  assign  no  other  ex- 
planation of  such  visit  so  probable  as  the  reality  of  this  treaty.  Certainly 
no  envoys  would  have  gone  thither  during  a  state  of  recognised  war  ; 
and  though  it  may  be  advanced  as  possible  that  they  may  have  gone  with 
the  view  to  conclude  a  treaty,  and  yet  not  have  succeeded,  this  would 
be  straining  the  limits  of  possibility  beyond  what  is  reasonable*. 

1  E.  Meyer  (Forschungen,  ii.)  interprets  the  reference  to  this  new  measurement,  and  that  the 
terms  of  Kallias*  peace  as  a  virtual  cession  of  assessment  remained  unchanged  until  his  own 
Cyprus  and  Egypt  on  the  part  of  Athens  to  Persia.  (Herodotus's)  time.  It  is  evident  by  the  account 
If  such  were  the  real  meaning  of  the  agreement  the  of  the  general  Persian  revenues,  throughout  ajl  the 
silence  of  Herodotus  and  Thukydides  is  all  the  satrapies,  which"  we  find  in  the  third  book  of 
more  explicable. — Ed.  Herodotus,  that  he  had  access  to  official  accounts 

2  Thukyd.,  viii.  5,  6,  56.  of  the  Persian  finances,  or  at  least  to  Greek  secre- 
We  learn  from  these  passages  two  valuable  facts.        taries  who  knew  those  accounts. 

1.  That  the  maritime  Asiatic  cities  belonging  to  So  much  respecting  the  payment  of  tribute.    As 

the  Athenian  empire  paid  no  tribute  to  Susa,  from  to  the  other  point — that  between  477  and  412  b.c 

the  date  of  the  full  organization  of  the  Athenian  no  Persian  ships  were  tolerated  along  the  coast  of 

confederacy  down  to  a  period  after  the  Athenian  Ionia,  which  coast,  though  claimed  by  the  Persian 

defeat  in  Sicily.     2.  That  nevertheless  these  cities  king,  was  not  recognised  by  the  Greeks  as  belonging 

always  continued,  throughout  this  period,  to  stand  to  him — proof  will  be  found  in  Thukyd.,  viii.  56 : 

rated  in   the   Persian   king's  books  each  for  its  compare  Diodor.,  iv.  26. 

appropriate  tribute,  the  court  of  Susa  waiting  for  »  Herodot.,  viii.  151.     Diodorus  also  states  that 

a  convenient  moment  to  occur,  when  it  should  be  this  peace  was  concluded  by  Kallias  the  Athenian 

able    to   enforce   its   demands,    from   misfortune  (xii.  4). 

accruing  to  Athens.  *  I  conclude,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  this 

Herodotus,  after  describing  the  re-arrangement  treaty  as  an  historical  fact — though  sensible  that 

and  re-measurement  of  the  territories  of  the  Ionic  some  of  the  arguments  urged  against  it  are  not 

cities  by  the  satrap  Artaphcmes  (about  493  b.c  without  force. 

after  the  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt),  proceeds  If  we  deny  altogether  the  historical  reality  of  the 

to  state  that  he  assessed  the  tribute  of  each  with  treaty,  we  must  adopt  some  such  hypothesis  as 
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We  may  therefore  believe  in  the  reality  of  this  treaty  between  Athens 
and  Persia,  improperly  called  the  Kimonian  treaty,  improperly,  since  not 
only  was  it  concluded  after  the  death  of  Kimon,  but  the  Athenian  victories 
by  which  it  was  immediately  brought  on,  were  gained  after  his  death. 
Nay  more — the  probability  is,  that  if  Kimon  had  lived,  it  would  not  have 
been  concluded  at  all.  For  his  interest  as  well  as  his  glory  led  him  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  Persia,  since  he  was  no  match  for  his  rival 
Perikles  either  as  a  statesman  or  as  an  orator,  and  could  only  maintain 
his  popularity  by  the  same  means  whereby  he  had  earned  it — victories 
and  plunder  at  the  cost  of  the  Persians.  His  death  ensured  more  com- 
plete ascendency  to  Perikles,  whose  policy  and  character  were  of  a  cast 
altogether  opposite1 :  while  even  Thukydides,  son  of  Melesias,  who  sucj/' 
ceeded  Kimon  his  relation  as  leader  of  the  anti-Periklean  party,  was  also 
a  man  of  the  [council]  and  public  assembly  rather  than  of  campaigns  and 
conquests.  Averse  to  distant  enterprises  and  precarious  acquisitions, 
Perikles  was  only  anxious  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  Hellenic  ascendency 
of  Athens,  now  at  its  very  maximum.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  un- 
divided force  and  vigilance  of  Athens  would  not  be  too  much  for  this 
object — nor  did  they  in  fact  prove  sufficient,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
With  such  dispositions  he  was  naturally  glad  to  conclude  a  peace,  which 
excluded  the  Persians  from  all  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  westward  of  the 
Chelidoneans,  as  well  as  from  all  the  waters  of  the  iEgean,  under  the 
simple  condition  of  renouncing  on  the  part  of  Athens  farther  aggressions 
against  Cyprus,  Phenicia,  Kilikia,  and  Egypt.  The  Great  King  on  his 
side  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  Athenian  energy  to  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  such  aggressions.  He  did  not  lose  much  by  relinquishing 
formally  a  tribute  which  at  the  time  he  could  have  little  hope  of  realizing, 
and  which  of  course  he  intended  to  resume  on  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Weighing  all  these  circumstances,  we  shall  find  that  the  peace, 
improperly  called  Kimonian,  results  naturally  from  the  position  and 
feelings  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Athens  was  now  at  peace  both  abroad  and  at  home,  under  the  adS 
ministration  of  PeriklSs,  with  a  great  empire,  a  great  fleet,  and  a  great 
accumulated  treasure.  The  common  fund  collected  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  confederates,  and  originally  deposited  at  Delos,  had  before 
this  time  been  transferred  to  the  acropolis  at  Athens.  At  what  precise 
time  such  transfer  took  place,  we  cannot  state2.  Nor  are  we  enabled  to 
assign  the  successive  stages  whereby  the  confederacy,  chiefly  with  the 

that  of  Dahlmann,  Forschungen   (p.  40) :   *  The  much.     Assuming  the  peace  to  be  real,  it  would 

distinct  mention  and  averment  of  such  a  peace  as  naturally    be    drawn    up    and    engraved    in    the 

having  been  formally  concluded,  appears  to  have  character  habitually  used  among  the  Ionic  cities 

first  arisen  among  the. schools  of  the  rhetors  at  of  Asia  Minor,  since  they  were  the  parties  most 

Athens,  shortly  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  specially  interested  in  it :  or  it  might  even  have 

as  an  oratorical  antithesis  to  oppose  to  that  peace.'  been  re-engraved,  seeing  that  nearly  a  century  must 

To  which  we  must  add  the  supposition  that  some  have  elapsed  between  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 

persons  must  have  taken  the  trouble  to  cause  this  and  the  time  when  Theopompus  saw  the  pillar. 

fabricated  peace  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar,  and  I  confess  that  the  hypothesis  of  Dahlmann  appears 

placed  either  in  the  Metroon  or  somewhere  else  in  to  me  more  improbable  than  the  historical  reality 

Athens  among   the  records  of  Athenian'  glories.  of  the  treaty.     I  think  it  more  likely  that  there  was 

For  that  it  was  so  engraved  on  a  column  is  certain  a  treaty,  and  that  the  orators  talked  exaggerated 

(Theopompus  ap.  Harpokration.     'Attucois  ypa/u.-  and  false  matters  respecting  it — rather  than  that 

/xoat).    The  suspicion  started  by  Theopompus  (and  they  fabricated  the  treaty  from  the  beginning  with 

founded  on  the  fact  that  the  peace  was  engraved,  a  deliberate  purpose,  and  with  the  false  name  of 

not  in  ancient  Attic,  but  in  Ionic  letters — the  an  envoy  conjoined, 
latter  sort  having  been  only  legalized  in  Athens  l  Plutarch,  PerikUs,  c.  21-28. 

after    the    archonship    of    Eukleides),    that    this  -  From  the  quota  list,  C.I. A.,  i.  260,  we  can  fix 

treaty  was  a  subsequent  invention  and  not  an  the  date  with  great  probability  as  454  b.c,  certainly 

historical  reality,  does  not  weigh  with  me  very  not  later.    See  appendix  to  ch.  17. — Ed. 
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freewill  of  its  own  members,  became  transformed  from  a  body  of  armed 
and  active  warriors  under  the  guidance  of  Athens,  into  disarmed  and 
passive  tribute-payers  defended  by  the  military  force  of  Athens  :  from 
allies  free,  meeting  at  Delos,  and  self -determining,  into  subjects  isolated, 
sending  their  annual  tribute,  and  awaiting  Athenian  orders.  But  it  would 
appear  that  the  change  had  been  made  before  this  time.  Chios,  Lesbos, 
and  Samos  were  now  the  only  allies  free  and  armed  on  the  original  footing. 
Every  successive  change  of  an  armed  ally  into  a  tributary — every  subju- 
gation of  a  seceder — tended  of  course  to  cut  down  the  numbers,  and  en- 
feeble the  authority,  of  the  Delian  synod.  And  what  was  still  worse, 
it  altered  the  reciprocal  relation  and  feelings  both  of  Athens  and  her 
allies — exalting  the  former  into  something  like  a  despot,  and  degrading 
the  latter  into  mere  passive  subjects. 

Of  course  the  palpable  manifestation  of  the  change  must  have  been  the 
transfer  of  the  confederate  fund  from  Delos  to  Athens.  The  only  circum- 
stance which  we  know  respecting  this  transfer  is,  that  it  was  proposed  by 
the  Samians1 — the  second  power  in  the  confederacy,  inferior  only  to 
Athens,  and  least  of  all  likely  to  favour  any  job  or  sinister  purpose  of  the 
Athenians.  When  the  synod  at  Delos  ceased  to  be  so  fully  attended  as 
to  command  respect — when  war  was  lighted  up  not  only  with  Persia,  but 
with  ^Egina  and  Peloponnesus — the  Samians  might  not  unnaturally  feel 
that  the  large  accumulated  fund,  with  its  constant  annual  accessions, 
would  be  safer  at  Athens  than  at  Delos,  which  latter  island  would  require 
a  permanent  garrison  and  squadron  to  ensure  it  against  attack.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  grounds  on  which  the  Samians  proceeded, 
when  we  find  them  coming  forward  to  propose  the  transfer,  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  it  did  not  appear  unjust  to  the  larger  members  of  the  confederacy, 
and  that  it  was  no  high-handed  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  as  it  is 
often  called,  on  the  part  of  Athens. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  ^Egina,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  battle  of  (Enophyta,  the  position  of  Athens  became  altered  more  and 
more.  She  acquired  a  large  catalogue  of  new  allies,  partly  tributary, 
like  JEgina, — partly  in  the  same  relation  as  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Samos  ; 
that  is,  obliged  only  to  a  conformity  of  foreign  policy  and  to  military  ser- 
vice. In  this  last  category  were  Megara,  the  Boeotian  cities,  the  Phokians, 
Lokrians,  etc.  All  these,  though  allies  of  Athens,  were  strangers  to  Delos 
and  the  confederacy  against  Persia  ;  and  accordingly  that  confederacy 
passed  insensibly  into  a  matter  of  history,  giving  place  to  the  new 
conception  of  imperial  Athens  with  her  extensive  list  of  allies,  partly 
free,  partly  subject.  Such  transition,  arising  spontaneously  out  of  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  confederates  themselves,  was  thus 
materially  forwarded  by  the  acquisitions  of  Athens  extraneous  to  the 
confederacy.  She  was  now  not  merely  the  first  maritime  state  in  Greece, 
but  perhaps  equal  to  Sparta,  even  in  land-power — possessing  in  her 
alliance  Megara,  Bceotia,  Phokis,  Lokris,  together  with  Achaea  and  Troezen 
in  Peloponnesus.  Large  as  this  aggregate  already  was,  both  at  sea  and 
on  land,  yet  the  magnitude  of  the  annual  tribute,  and  still  more  the 
character  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  superior  to  all  Greeks  in  that  com- 
bination of  energy  and  discipline  which  is  the  grand  cause  of  progress, 
threatened  still   farther  increase.     Occupying  the  Megarian  harbour  of 

1    Plutarch,  AriUtidis,  c.  25. 
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Pdgae,  the  Athenians  had  full  means  of  naval  action  on  both  sides  of  the 
Corinthian  Isthmus :  but  what  was  of  still  greater  importance  to  them, 
by  their  possession  of  the  Megarid  and  of  the  high  lands  of  Geraneia,  they 
could  restrain  any  land-force  from  marching  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  thus  (considering  besides  their  mastery  at  sea)  completely  unassail- 
able in  Attica. 
,  Looking  at  the  position  of  Greece  therefore  about  448  B.C. — after  the 
^conclusion  of  the  five  years'  truce  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athens, 
and  of  the  so-called  Kimonian  peace  between  Persia  and  Athens — a  dis- 
cerning Greek  might  well  calculate,  upon  farther  aggrandizement  of  this 
imperial  state  as  the  tendency  of  the  age.  And  accustomed  as  every 
Greek  was  to  the  conception  of  separate  town-autonomy  as  essential  to 
a  freeman  and  a  citizen,  such  prospect  could  not  but  inspire  aversion. 
The  sympathy  of  the  Peloponnesians  for  the  islanders  and  ultra-maritime 
states,  who  constituted  the  original  confederacy  of  Athens,  was  not  con- 
siderable. But  when  the  Dorian  island  of  Mgina.  was  subjugated  also, 
and  passed  into  the  condition  of  a  defenceless  tributary,  they  felt  the 
blow  sorely  on  every  ground.  The  ancient  celebrity,  and  eminent  service 
rendered  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  of  this  memorable  island,  had  not  been 
able  to  protect  it,  while  those  great  ^Eginetan  families,  whose  victories 
at  the  sacred  festival-games  Pindar  celebrates  in  a  large  proportion  of 
his  odes,would  spread  the  language  of  complaint  throughout  their  numerous 
'  guests  '  in  every  Hellenic  city.  Putting  all  those  circumstances  together, 
we  may  comprehend  the  powerful  feeling  of  dislike  and  apprehension  now 
diffused  so  widely  over  Greece  against  the  upstart  despot-city,  whose 
ascendency,  newly  acquired,  maintained  by  superior  force,  and  not 
recognised  as  legitimate,  threatened  nevertheless  still  farther  increase. 
Sixteen  years  hence,  this  same  sentiment  will  be  found  exploding  into  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  But  it  became  rooted  in  the  Greek  mind  during  the 
period  which  we  have  now  reached,  when  Athens  was  much  more  formidable 
than  she  had  come  to  be  at  the  commencement  of  that  war.  We  can 
hardly  explain  or  appreciate  the  ideas  of  that  later  period,  unless  we  take 
them  as  handed  down  from  the  earlier  date  of  the  five  years'  truce  (about 
451-446  B.C.). 

Formidable  as  the  Athenian  empire  both  really  was  and  appeared  to 
be,  however,  this  widespread  feeling  of  antipathy  proved  still  stronger, 
so  that  instead  of  the  threatened  increase,  the  empire  underwent  a  most 
material  diminution.  This  did  not  arise  from  the  attack  of  open  enemies  ; 
for  during  the  five  years'  truce,  Sparta  undertook  only  one  movement, 
and  that  not  against  Attica  :  she  sent  troops  to  Delphi,  in  an  expedition 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  Sacred  War — expelled  the  Phokians,  who 
had  assumed  to  themselves  the  management  of  the  temple — and  restored 
it  to  the  native  Delphians.  To  this  the  Athenians  made  no  direct  oppo- 
sition, but  as  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  gone,  they  themselves 
marched  thither  and  placed  the  temple  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Phokians, 
who  were  then  their  allies1.  The  Delphians  were  members  of  the  Phokian 
league,  and  there  was  a  dispute  of  old  standing  as  to  the  administration 
of  the  temple — whether  it  belonged  to  them  separately  or  to  the  Phokians 
collectively.  The  favour  of  those  who  administered  it  counted  as  an 
element  of  considerable  moment  in  Grecian  politics  ;  the  sympathies  of 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  112  :  compare  Philochor.,  Fragm.,  S8,  ed.  Didot. 
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the  leading  Delphians  led  them  to  embrace  the  side  of  Sparta,  but  the 
Athenians  now  hoped  to  counteract  this  tendency  by  means  of  their  pre- 
ponderance in  Phokis.  We  are  not  told  that  the  Lacedaemonians  took 
any  ulterior  step  in  consequence  of  their  views  being  frustrated  by  Athens 
— a  significant  evidence  of  the  politics  of  that  day. 

The  blow  which  brought  down  the  Athenian  empire  from  this  its  greatest 
exaltation  was  struck  by  the  subjects  themselves.  The  Athenian  ascen- 
dency over  Boeotia,  Phokis,  Lokris,  and  Euboea,  was  maintained,  not 
by  means  of  garrisons,  but  through  domestic  parties  favourable  to 
Athens,  and  a  suitable  form  of  government — just  in  the  same  way  as 
Sparta  maintained  her  influence  over  her  Peloponnesian  allies.  After 
^the  victory  of  (Enophyta,  the  Athenians  had  broken  up  the  governments 
in  the  Boeotian  cities  established  by  Sparta  before  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
and  converted  them  into  democracies.  Many  of  the  previous  leading 
men  had  thus  been  sent  into  exile,  and  as  the  same  process  had  taken 
place  in  Phokis  and  Lokris,  there  was  at  this  time  a  considerable  aggregate 
body  of  exiles,  Boeotian,  Phokian,  Lokrian,  Eubcean,  ^Eginetan,  etc., 
bitterly  hostile  to  Athens,  and  ready  to  join  in  any  attack  upon  her  power. 
We  learn  farther  that  the  democracy1  which  established  itself  at  Thebes 
after  the  battle  of  (Enophyta  failed  to  maintain  control. 

These  various  exiles,  all  joining  their  forces  and  concerting  measures 
with  their  partisans  in  the  interior,  succeeded  in  mastering  Orchomenus, 
Chaeroneia,  and  some  other  less  important  places  in  Boeotia.  The  Athenian 
general  Tolmides  marched  to  expel  them,  with  1,000  Athenian  hoplites 
and  an  auxiliary  body  of  allies.  It  appears  that  this  march  was  under- 
taken in  haste  and  rashness.  The  hoplites  of  Tolmides,  principally 
youthful  volunteers  and  belonging  to  the  best  families  of  Athens,  dis- 
dained the  enemy  too  much  to  await  a  larger  and  more  commanding 
force  :  nor  would  the  people  listen  even  to  Perikles,  when  he  adjured  them 
not  to  attempt  it  without  greater  numbers  as  well  as  greater  caution2. 
Though  Tolmides  was  successful  in  his  first  enterprise — the  recapture  of 
Chaeroneia,  wherein  he  placed  a  garrison — yet,  when  departing  from  that 
place,  he  was  surprised  and  attacked  unawares,  near  Koroneia,  by  the 
united  body  of  exiles  and  their  partisans.  No  defeat  in  Grecian  history 
was  ever  more  complete  or  ruinous.  Tolmides  himself  was  slain,  together 
with  many  of  the  Athenian  hoplites,  while  a  large  number  of  them  were 
taken  prisoners.  In  order  to  recover  these  prisoners,  who  belonged  to 
the  best  families  in  the  city,  the  Athenians  submitted  to  a  convention 
whereby  they  agreed  to  evacuate  Boeotia  altogether.  In  all  the  cities 
of  that  country  the  exiles  were  restored,  the  dSmocratical  government 
overthrown,  and  Boeotia  was  transformed  from  an  ally  of  Athens  into  her 
bitter  enemy.  Long  indeed  did  the  fatal  issue  of  this  action  dwell  in  the 
memory  of  the  Athenians3,  and  inspire  them  with  an  apprehension  of 
Boeotian  superiority  in  heavy  armour  on  land.  But  if  the  hoplites  under 
Tolmides  had  been  all  slain  on  the  field,  their  death  would  probably  have 
been  avenged  and  Boeotia  would  not  have  been  lost — whereas  in  the  case 
of  living  citizens,  the  Athenians  deemed  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  redeem 

1  Aristotel.,  Politic.,  v.  2,  6.  years  before  at  the  sea-fight  of  ArtemtefoflO  !  he 

-  Plutarch,  Pniklis,  c.  18;  also  his  comparison  cannot,  therefore,  be  numbered  among  the  youthful 

between  Perikles  and  Fabius  Maximus,  c.  3.  warriors    though    a    person    of    the    first    rank, 

Kleinias,  father  of    the  celebrated    Alkibiades,  (Plutarch,  Alkibiad.,  c.  1). 

was  slain  in  this  battle  :  he  had  served  thirty-three  »  Xenophon.,  Memorabil.,  Hi.  5,  4. 
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them.     We  shall  discover  hereafter  in  the  Lacedaemonians  a  feeling  very 
similar,  respecting  their  brethren  captured  at  Sphakteria. 

The  calamitous  consequences  of  this  defeat  came  upon  Athens  in  thick 
and  rapid  succession.  The  united  exiles,  having  carried  their  point  in 
Bceotia,  proceeded  to  expel  the  philo-Athenian  government  both  from 
Phokis  and  Lokris,  and  to  carry  the  flame  of  revolt  into  Euboea.  To  this 
important  island  Perikles  himself  proceeded  forthwith,  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  force ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  complete  the  reconquest,  he 
was  summoned  home  by  news  of  a  still  more  formidable  character.  The 
Megarians  had  revolted  from  Athens.  By  a  conspiracy  previously 
planned,  a  division  of  hoplites  from  Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  Epidaurus,  was 
already  admitted  as  garrison  into  their  city  :  the  Athenian  soldiers  who 
kept  watch  over  the  long  walls  had  been  overpowered  and  slain,  except 
a  few  who  escaped  into  the  fortified  port  of  Nisaea.  As  if  to  make  the 
Athenians  at  once  sensible  how  seriously  this  disaster  affected  them,  by 
throwing  open  the  road  over  Geraneia — Pleistoanax  king  of  Sparta  was 
announced  as  already  on  his  march  for  an  invasion  of  Attica.  He  did 
in  truth  conduct  an  army,  of  mixed  Lacedaemonians  and  Peloponnesian 
allies,  into  Attica,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian 
plain.  He  was  a  very  young  man,  so  that  a  Spartan  of  mature  years, 
Kleandrides,  had  been  attached  to  him  by  the  Ephors  as  adjutant  and 
counsellor.  Perikles  (it  is  said)  persuaded  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
by  means  of  large  bribes,  to  evacuate  Attica  without  advancing  to  Athens. 
On  their  return  the  Lacedaemonians  found  both  of  them  guilty  of  corrup- 
tion. Both  were  banished  :  Kleandrides  never  came  back,  and  Pleis- 
toanax himself  lived  for  a  long  time  in  sanctuary  near  the  temple  of 
Athend  at  Tegea1. 

So  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  retired  from  Attica,  Perikles  returned 
with  his  forces  to  Euboea,  and  reconquered  the  island  completely.  With 
that  caution  which  always  distinguished  him  as  a  military  man,  so  oppo- 
site to  the  fatal  rashness  of  Tolmides,  he  took  with  him  an  overwhelming 
force  of  fifty  triremes  and  5,000  hoplites.  He  admitted  most'  of  the 
Eubcean  towns  to  surrender,  altering  the  government  of  Chalkis  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  wealthy  oligarchy  called  the  Hippobotae2.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Histiaea  at  the  north  of  the  island,  who  had  taken  an  Athenian 
merchantman  and  massacred  all  the  crew,  were  more  severely  dealt  with 
— the  free  population  being  all  or  in  great  part  expelled,  and  the  land 
distributed  among  Athenian  kleruchs  or  out-settled  citizens3. 

Yet  the  reconquest  of  Euboea  was  far  from  restoring  Athens  to  the 
position  which  she  had  occupied  before  the  fatal  engagement  of  Koroneia. 
Her  land-empire  was  irretrievably  gone,  together  with  her  recently 
acquired  influence  over  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  she  reverted  to  her 
former  condition  of  an  exclusively  maritime  potentate.  For  though  she 
still  continued  to  hold  Nisaea  and  Pegae,  yet  her  communication  with  the 

1  Thukyd.,  i.   114;  v.   16;   Plutarch,  PerikUs,  After  the  year  445,  Eretria  and  Chalkis,  the  only 
c.  22.  Eubcean   towns  which  issued  money,   had   their 

2  On   the  settlement  of    Euboea,  see  further,  mints  closed  till  the  revolt  of  411   (Head,  Hist. 
C.I.A.,  iv.  (1),  27a,  p.  10  (  =  Hicks  and  Hill,  40),  Num.,  p.  303-8). 

recording  the  terms  of  agreement  with*  Chalkis  (cf.  The  failure  of  at  least   twenty  cities  to  pay 

also  appendix  to  ch.  17),  C.I.A.,  i.  339  (  =  Hicks  and  tribute  in  446  (C.I.A.,  i.  234)  points  to  the  serious 

Hill,  42),  which  seems  to  prove  a  kleruchy  at  Ere-  danger     of     dissolution    which     threatened     the 

tria;   and  C.I. A.,  i.  29  which  mentions  SiKoa-rjpi a  League    at    this    crisis    (cf.    Busolt,    Gr.    Gesch., 

at  Histiaea.    Possibly,  however,  the  Eubcean  cities  ii.  554). — Ed. 

received  their  settlers  on  the  occasion  of  Tolmides'  3  Thukyd.,  i.   114;   Plutarch,   Perikles,   c.   23: 

expedition  in  447  (Diod.,  xi.  88  ;  Paus.,  i.  27,  5).  Diodor.,  xii.  7. 
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latter  harbour  was  now  cut  off  by  the  loss  of  Megara  and  its  appertaining 
territory,  so  that  she  thus  lost  her  means  of  acting  in  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  and  of  protecting  as  well  as  of  constraining  her  allies  in  Achaia. 
Nor  was  the  port  of  Nisaea  of  much  value  to  her,  disconnected  from  the 
city  to  which  it  belonged,  except  as  a  post  for  annoying  that  city. 

Moreover,  the  precarious  hold  which  she  possessed  over  unwilling  allies 
had  been  demonstrated  in  a  manner  likely  to  encourage  similar  attempts 
among  her  maritime  subjects,  attempts  which  would  now  be  seconded 
by  Peloponnesian  armies  invading  Attica.  The  fear  of  such  a  combination 
of  embarrassments,  and  especially  of  an  irresistible  enemy  carrying  ruin 
over  the  flourishing  territory  round  Eleusis  and  Athens,  was  at  this  mo- 
ment predominant  in  the  Athenian  mind.  The  late  series  of  misfortunes 
had  burst  upon  them  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly,  as  to  discourage  even 
Athenian  confidence,  and  to  render  the  prospect  of  continued  war  full 
of  gloom  and  danger.  The  prudence  of  Perikle*s  would  doubtless  counsel 
the  surrender  of  their  remaining  landed  possessions  or  alliances,  which 
had  now  become  unprofitable,  in  order  to  purchase  peace.  But  we  may 
be  sure  that  nothing  short  of  extreme  temporary  despondency  could  have 
induced  the  Athenian  assembly  to  listen  to  such  advice,  and  to  accept 
the  inglorious  peace  which  followed.  A  truce  for  thirty  years  was  con- 
cluded with  Sparta  and  her  allies,  in  the  beginning  of  445  B.C.,  whereby 
Athens  surrendered  Nisaea,  Pegae,  Achaia,  and  Troezen,  thus  abandoning 
Peloponnesus  altogether1,  and  leaving  the  Megarians  (with  their  full 
territory  and  their  two  ports)  to  be  included  among  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  of  Sparta. 

It  was  to  the  Megarians,  especially,  that  the  altered  position  of  Athens 
after  this,  truce  was  owing  :  it  was  their  secession  from  Attica  and  junction 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  which  laid  open  Attica  to  invasion.  Hence 
arose  the  deadly  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  towards  Megara, 
manifested  during  the  ensuing  years — a  sentiment  the  more  natural, 
as  Megara  had  spontaneously  sought  the  alliance  of  Athens  a  few  years 
before  as  a  protection  against  the  Corinthians,  and  had  then  afterwards, 
without  any  known  ill-usage  on  the  part  of  Athens,  broken  off  from  the 
alliance  and  become  her  enemy,  with  the  fatal  consequence  of  rendering 
her  vulnerable  on  the  land-side. 


CHAPTER  XVI  [XLVTj 

CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    JUDICIAL    CHANGES    AT    ATHENS    UNDBR    PERIKLES* 

The  period  which  we  have  now  passed  over  appears  to  have  been  that  in 
which  the  democratical  cast  of  Athenian  public  life  was  first  brought  into 
its  fullest  play  and  development,  as  to  judicature,  legislation,  and  ad- 
ministration. 

The  great  judicial  change  was  made  by  the  methodical  distribution  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  into  distinct  judicial  divisions,  by  the 
great  extension  of  their  direct  agency  in  that  department,  and  by  the 

1  The    truce    having    been    concluded    in    the  the  disasters  in  Bceotia  either  in  the  beginning  of 

beginning  of  445B-C.,  it  seems  reasonable  to  place  446  B.C.,  or  the  dose  of  447  b.c. 

the  revolt  of  Effocea  and  Megara.  as  well  as  the  9  See  appendix  to  this  chapter  on  the  supremacy 

invasion  of  Attica  by  Plei^toanax,  in  446  B.C.— and  of  Perikles.— Ed. 
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assignment  of  a  constant  pay  to  every  citizen  so  engaged.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  even  under  the  democracy  of  Kleisthenes  large 
powers  still  remained  vested  both  in  the  individual  archons  and  in  the 
senate  of  Areopagus  (which  latter  was  composed  exclusively  of  the  past 
archons  after  their  year  of  office,  sitting  in  it  for  life),  though  the  check 
exercised  by  the  general  body  of  citizens,  assembled  for  law-making  in 
the  Ekklesia  and  for  judging  in  the  Heliaea,  was  at  the  same  time  materially 
increased.  We  must  farther  recollect,  that  the  distinction  between  powers 
administrative  and  judicial,  so  highly  valued  among  the  more  elaborate 
governments  of  modern  Europe  since  the  political  speculations  of  the 
[xviiith]  century,  was  in  the  early  history  of  Athens  almost  unknown.  Like 
the  Roman  kings,  and  the  Roman  consuls  before  the  appointment  of  the 
Praetor,  the  Athenian  archons  not  only  administered,  but  also  exercised 
jurisdiction,  voluntary  as  well  as  contentious — decided  disputes,  inquired 
into  crimes,  and  inflicted  punishment.  Of  the  same  mixed  nature  were 
the  functions  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  and  even  of  the  annual  boule  of 
Five  Hundred,  the  creation  of  Kleisthenes.  The  Strategi,  too,  as  well 
as  the  archons,  had  doubtless  the  double  competence,  in  reference  to 
military,  naval,  and  foreign  affairs,  of  issuing  orders  and  of  punishing 
by  their  own  authority  disobedient  parties  :  the  impertum  of  the  magis- 
trates, generally,  enabled  them  to  enforce  their  own  mandates  as  well 
as  to  decide  in  cases  of  doubt  whether  any  private  citizen  had  or  had  not 
been  guilty  of  infringement.  Nor  was  there  any  appeal  from  these 
magisterial  judgments,  though  the  magistrates  were  subject,  under  the 
Kleisthenean  constitution,  to  personal  responsibility  for  their  general 
behaviour,  before  the  people  judicially  assembled,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  year  of  office — and  to  the  farther  animadversion  of  the  Ekklesia 
(or  public  deliberative  assembly)  meeting  periodically  during  the  course 
of  that  year.  In  some  of  which  assemblies,  the  question  might  formally 
be  raised  for  deposing  any  magistrate  even  before  his  year  was  expired. 
Still,  in  spite  of  such  partial  checks,  the  accumulation,  in  the  same  hand, 
of  powers  to  administer,  judge,  punish,  and  decide  civil  disputes,  without 
any  other  canon  than  the  few  laws  then  existing,  and  without  any  appeal — 
must  have  been  painfully  felt,  and  must  often  have  led  to  corrupt,  arbi- 
trary, and  oppressive  dealing.  And  if  this  be  true  of  individual  magis- 
trates, exposed  to  annual  accountability,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
less  true  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  which,  acting  collectively,  coufd 
hardly  be  rendered  accountable,  and  in  which  the  members  sat  for  life1. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  expatri- 
ated Athenians  from  Salamis,  the  abolition  of  pecuniary  qualification  for 
magistracies  had  been  mooted.  Notwithstanding  the  enlarged  promise 
of  eligibility,  little  change  probably  took  place  in  the  fact,  and  rich  men 
were  still  most  commonly  chosen.  Hence  the  magistrates,  possessing 
the  large  powers  administrative  and  judicial  above  described — and  still 
more  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  which  sat  for  life — still  belonging  almost 
entirely  to  the  wealthier  class,  remained  animated  more  or  less  with 
oligarchical   interests   and   sympathies.     At   the   same   time   the   demo- 

1  jEschinfcs    (Cont.    Ktesiphont.,   c   9,   p.    373)  their  number  could  be  proved  to  have  received  a 

speaks  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  as  vnevfhvos,  bribe,  hie  would  be  individually  punished.     But  in 

and  so  it  was  doubtless  understood  to  be  ;  but  it  is  this  sense  the  dikasteries  themselves  would  also  be 

difficult  to  see  how  accountability  could  be  practi-  responsible,  though  it  is  always  affirmed  of  them 

cally  enforced  against  such  a  body.    They  could  that  they  were  not  responsible, 
only  be  responsible  in  this  sense — that  if  any  one  of 
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cratical  sentiment  among  the  mass  of  Athenians  went  on  steadily  in- 
creasing :  Athens  became  more  and  more  maritime,  the  population  of 
Peiraeus  augmented  in  number  as  well  as  in  importance,  and  the  spirit 
even  of  the  poorest  citizen  was  stimulated  by  that  collective  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  city  to  which  he  himself  individually  contributed.  Before 
twenty  years  had  elapsed,  reckoning  from  the  battle  of  Plataea,  this  new 
fervour  of  democratical  sentiment  made  itself  felt  in  the  political  contests 
of  Athens,  and  found  able  champions  in  Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  rivals 
of  what  may  be  called  the  conservative  party  headed  by  Kimon. 

We  have  no  positive  information  that  it  was  Periklds  who  introduced 
the  lot,  in  place  of  election,  for  the  choice  of  archons  and  various  other 
magistrates1,  with  a  view  of  equalizing  the  chances  of  office  to  every 
candidate,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  who  chose  to  give  in  his  name  and  who 
fulfilled  certain  personal  and  family  conditions  ascertained  in  the  doki- 
masy  or  preliminary  examination.  But  it  was  certainly  to  Perikles  and 
Ephialtes  that  Athens  owed  the  elaborate  constitution  of  her  popular 
Dikasteries  or  Jury -courts  regularly  paid,  which  exercised  so  important 
an  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  citizens.  These  two  eminent  men 
deprived  both  the  magistrates,  and  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  of  all  the 
judicial  and  penal  competence  which  they  had  hitherto  possessed,  save 
and  except  the  power  of  imposing  a  small  fine.  This  judicial  power,  civil 
as  well  as  criminal,  was  transferred  to  numerous  dikasts,  or  panels  of 
jurors  selected  from  the  citizens,  6,000  of  whom  were  annually  drawn 
by  lot,  sworn,  and  then  distributed  into  ten  panels  of  500  each,  the 
remainder  forming  a  supplement  in  case  of  vacancies.  The  magistrate, 
instead  of  deciding  causes  or  inflicting  punishment  by  his  own  authority, 
was  now  constrained  to  impanel  a  jury — that  is,  to  submit  each  par- 
ticular case,  which  might  call  for  a  penalty  greater  than  the  small  fine 
to  which  he  was  competent,  to  the  judgment  of  one  or  other  among  these 
numerous  popular  dikasteries.  Which  of  the  ten  he  should  take  was 
determined  by  lot,  so  that  no  one  knew  beforehand  what  dikastery  would 
try  any  particular  cause.  The  magistrate  himself  presided  over  it  during 
the  trial  and  submitted  to  it  the  question  at  issue,  together  with  the 
results  of  his  own  preliminary  examination  ;  after  which  came  the  speeches 
of  accuser  and  accused  with  the  statements  of  their  witnesses.  So  also 
the  civil  judicature,  which  had  before  been  exercised  in  controversies 
between  man  and  man  by  the  archons,  was  withdrawn  from  them  and 
transferred  to  these  dikasteries  under  the  presidence  of  an  archon.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  system  of  reference  to  arbitration,  for  private 

1  From   the  Ath.  Pol.  (c  22)  it  is  most  likely  the  author  of  the  Ath.  Pol.  is  almost  certainly 

that    limited    sortition    was    introduced    for    the  quoting  an  Atthis  in  c.  22  ;  and,  secondly,  we  know 

archonship  in  487  B.C.  by  Aristeides  (inl  TeAeaiVov  that  the  archonship  had  by  487  declined  in  import- 

S^xomosi).    The  same  authority  says  also  that  Solon  ance  owing  to  the  increasing  power  of  the  Strategi. 

made  the  magistrates  kKihmtoX  «k  [t<ov]  irpotcpL-  We  know  also  that  in  constitutional  Athens  it  was 

Tt»v — i.e.,  each  tribe  elected  fifty  candidates,  from  a  cardinal  principle  that  no  office  of  importance 

whom    the   nine    archons    and    the    grammaUus  should  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  the  lot.    Therefore, 

{secretary)  were  chosen  by  lot.     But  this  statement  when    Herodotus    speaks    of    the    polemarcb    at 

is  (1)  made  like  others  in  the  Treatise  as  the  basis  Marathon  as  chosen  by  lot,  he  is  probably  guilty 

of  a  comparison  ;  (2)  incompatible  with  the  fact,  of  an  anachronism.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is 

made  clear  by  the  same  authority,  that  between  no  mention  of  a  polemarcb  in  the  wars  against 

Solon  and   Peisistratus  the  archons  were  elected  Xerxes.     It  seems  probable,   therefore,   that  the 

(see  Ath.  Pol.,  c.  13,  and  cf.  party  strife  and  the  change  took  place  in  the  interval — i.e.,  in  487  B.C. 

anarckia  under  Damasias) ;  and  (3)  this  '  mixed  '  In  confirmation  of  this  it  is  noticeable  that  in  the 

sortition,  had  it  ever  existed,  would  almost  cer-  list  of  archons  after  487  there  are  no  names  of 

tainly  have  been  re-established  on.  the  fall  of  the  important    men,    whereas    before    this   date    the 

Tyrannis,  which  was  not  the  case  (Ath.  Pol.,  22).  archons  were  always  amongst    the  principal  citi- 

Tne  date  487  is.  much  more  probable.      Firstly,  zens. — Ed. 
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causes1,  was  extensively  applied  at  Athens.  A  certain  number  of  public 
arbitrators  were  annually  appointed,  to  one  of  whom  (or  to  some  other 
citizen  adopted  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties),  all  private  disputes 
were  submitted  in  the  first  instance.  If  dissatisfied  with  the  decision, 
either  party  might  afterwards  carry  the  matter  before  the  dikastery. 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  affirm  that  there  never  was  any  trial  by  the 
people  before  the  time  of  Perikles  and  Ephialtes.  I  doubt  not  that  before 
their  time  the  numerous  judicial  assembly,  called  Heliaea,  pronounced 
upon  charges  against  accountable  magistrates  as  well  as  upon  various 
other  accusations  of  public  importance  ;  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  separate 
bodies  of  them  may  have  been  drawn  by  lot  for  particular  trials.  But  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that  the  systematic  distribution  and  constant  employ- 
ment of  the  numerous  dikasts  of  Athens  cannot  have  begun  before  the 
age  of  these  two  statesmen,  since  it  was  only  then  that  the  practice  of 
paying  them  began2.  For  so  large  a  sacrifice  of  time  on  the  part  of  poor 
men,  wherein  M.  Boeckh  states3  (in  somewhat  exaggerated  language) 
that  '  nearly  one  third  of  the  citizens  sat  as  judges  every  day ',  cannot  be 
conceived  without  an  assured  remuneration.  From  and  after  the  time  of 
Perikles,  these  dikasteries  were  the  exclusive  assemblies  for  trial  of  all 
causes  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  with  some  special  exceptions,  such  as  cases 
of  Jiomicide  and  a  few  others.  We  may  therefore  conceive  how  great 
and  important  was  the  revolution  wrought  by  that  statesman,  when  he 
first  organized  these  dikastic  assemblies  into  systematic  action,  and  trans- 
ferred to  them  nearly  all  the  judicial  power  which  had  before  been  exer- 
cised by  magistrates  and  senate.  The  position  and  influence  of  these 
latter  became  radically  altered.  The  most  commanding  functions  of 
the  archon  were  abrogated,  so  that  he  retained  only  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving complaints,  inquiring  into  them,  exercising  some  small  preliminary 
interference  with  the  parties  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  or  accusation, 
fixing  the  day  for  trial,  and  presiding  over  the  dikastic  assembly  by  whom 
peremptory    verdict    was    pronounced.     His    administrative    functions 

1  Each  arbitrator  seems  to  have  sat  alone  to  porary  ascendancy  of  the  aristocratic  party 
inquire  into  and  decide  disputes :  he  received  a  deduced  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  this  chapter, 
small  fee  of  one  drachma  from  both  parties.  This  date  is,  on  the  whole,  corroborated  by  the 
Parties  might  by  mutual  consent  fix  upon  any  fact  that  between  461  and  450  important  suits 
citizen  to  act  as  arbitrator :  but  there  were  a  certain  (i.e.,  those  involving  art/xia,  OdvaTos,  (j>vyn  ;  cf. 
number  of  public  arbitrators,  elected  or  drawn  by  app.  to  ch.  17)  in  which  the  subject  allies  were 
lot  from  the  citizens  every  year,  and  a  plaintiff  concerned  began  to  be  tried  at  Athens.  Thus 
might  bring  his  cause  before  any  one  of  these.  within  these  ten  years  the  business  of  the  Athenian 
They  were  liable  to  be  punished  under  evOwat,  at  courts  would  be  largely  increased.  It  must  be 
the  end  of  their  year  of  office,  if  accused  and  con-  admitted  that  the  foregoing  argument  depends 
victed  of  corruption  or  unfair  dealing.  largely  on  the  theory  that  Kimon  did  not  return 

An   inscription   since  discovered,  by   Professor  till  453  or  451.     It  seems,  however,  to  offer  the 

Ross  and  published  in  his  work,  Ober  die  Demen  most    coherent    explanation    of    a    chronological 

von  Attika,  p.  22,  records  the  names  of  all  the  problem  complicated  by  inadequate  and  contra- 

Diaetetas   for   the  year  of   the   archon   Antikles,  dictory  evidence.    The  order  of  events  would  be : 

B.C.  325,  with  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  each  451,   return   of    Kimon  and  introduction   of   di- 

belonged  [C.I.  A.,  ii.  869].  kastic  pay  ;  450,  the  Five  Years'  Truce,  the  Law  of 

The  total  number  is  104.    They  must  have  been  Citizenship    (e£  a/x^oiv  ao-rolv),    (Ath.   Pol.,   26). 

either  elected  or  drawn  by  lot  from  the  general  The  original  amount  of  the  dikastic  pay  is  not 

body    of     citizens,     without    any    reference    to  stated.     Some  hold  that  the  amount  was  two  obols; 

tribes.  others,  on  the  analogy  of  the  payment  to  those 

2  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  payment  for  attending  the  Ekklesia,  suppose  it  was  one  obol. 
dikasts  was  introduced  by  Perikles.  Evidence  and  It  was  increased  to  three  obols  by  Kleon  (Schol.  on 
probability  are  in  agreement.  As  to  the  exact  Aristoph.,  Wasps,  88,  300).  See. Gilbert,  Consti- 
date  of  its  introduction  we  are  left  in  the  dark  even  tutional  Antiq.,  pp.  343,  344. — Ed. 

by  the  Ath.  Pol.  (27,  3).     It  is  clear  that  Perikles'  3  Public    Economy   of  the  Athenians,  book  ii., 

object  was  (at  the  end  of  the  century)  believed  to  be  chap,  xiv.,  p.  227,  Engl,  transl. 

to  combat  the  popularity  of    Kimon.     It  would  M.  Boeckh  must  mean  that  the  whole  6,000,  or 

follow  that  the  innovation  occurred  after  Kimon's  nearly  the  whole,  were  employed  every  day.     It 

return  from  ostracism — i.e.,  not  before  453  or  451  appears  to  me  that  this  supposition  greatly  over- 

(see  note  4,  p.  320),  and  before  his  death — i.e.,  not  states  both  the  number  of  days,  and  the  number  of 

later  than  449 — in  other  words,  during  the  tem-  men,  actually  employed. 
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remained  unaltered,  but  his  powers,  inquisitorial  and  determining,  as 
a  judge,  passed  away1. 

In  reference  to  the  senate  of  Areopagus  also,  the  changes  introduced 
were  not  less  considerable.  That  senate,  anterior  to  the  democracy  in 
point  of  date,  and  standing  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  life-tenure,  appears 
to  have  exercised  an  undefined  and  extensive  control  which  long  con- 
tinuance had  gradually  consecrated.  It  was  invested  with  a  kind  of 
religious  respect,  and  believed  to  possess  mysterious  traditions  emanating 
from  a  divine  source2.  Especially,  the  cognizance  which  it  took  of  in- 
tentional homicide  was  a  part  of  old  Attic  religion  not  less  than  of  judica- 
ture. During  the  calamitous  sufferings  of  the  Persian  invasion,  its  for- 
wardness and  patriotism  had  been  so  highly  appreciated  as  to  procure  for 
it  an  increased  sphere  of  ascendency.  Trials  for  homicide  were  only  a 
small  part  of  its  attributions.  It  exercised  judicial  competence  in  many 
other  cases  besides,  and  what  was  of  still  greater  moment,  it  maintained 
a  sort  of  censorial  police  over  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  citizens.  To 
crown  all,  the  senate  of  Areopagus  also  exercised  a  supervision  over  the 
public  assembly,  taking  care  that  none  of  the  proceedings  of  those  meetings 
should  be  such  as  to  infringe  the  established  laws  of  the  country.  These 
were  powers  immense  as  well  as  undefined,  not  derived  from  any  formal 
grant  of  the  people,  but  having  their  source  in  immemorial  antiquity  and 
sustained  by  general  awe  and  reverence.  When  we  read  the  serious 
expressions  of  this  sentiment  in  the  mouths  of  the  later  orators — Demos- 
thenes, ^schines,  or  Deinarchus — we  shall  comprehend  how  strong  it 
must  have  been  a  century  and  a  half  before  them,  at  the  period  of  the 
Persian  invasion.  IsokratSs,  in  his  Discourse  usually  called  A  reopagiticus, 
written  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  that  invasion,  draws  a  picture  of 
what  the  senate  of  Areopagus  had  been  while  its  competence  was  yet  un- 
diminished, and  ascribes  to  it  a  power  of  interference  little  short  of 
paternal  despotism,  which  he  asserts  to  have  been  most  salutary  and 
improving  in  its  effect.  That  the  picture  of  this  rhetor  is  inaccurate — 
and  to  a  great  degree  indeed  ideal,  insinuating  his  own  recommendations 
under  the  colour  of  past  realities — is  sufficiently  obvious3.  But  it  enables 
us  to  presume  generally  the  extensive  regulating  power  of  the  senate  of 
Areopagus,  in  affairs  both  public  and  private,  at  the  time  which  we  are 
now  describing. 

Such  powers  were  pretty  sure  to  be  abused.  When  we  learn  that  the 
Spartan  senate4  was  lamentably  open  to  bribery,  we  can  hardly  presume 
much  better  of  the  life-sitting  elders  at  Athens.    But  even  if  their  powers 

1  Aristotle,  Politic.,  ii.  9,^3  :  Kai  ttji'/acv  iv  'Apeiw  3  Isokrates  may  also   have  been  the  ultimate 

■ndyw  ftovk'r)v   'E^iaArjy?  e«e6Aov(re    cat   HepcKkik  •  authority  of   the   writer  in  Ath.  Pol.  (c  xxiii.), 

ra  Si  &iKaaTrjpia  p.ur6o<l>6pa  Ka.Tto~n)o-e  riepiirAijs '  who  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Areopagus  in 

teal   tovtoi'  6'rj  rbv  rp6irov  «koo*tos  rwv  Srj/jiaywyiov  480     ovStvt.     ooyjaciti     irapi\afif      Trjy      rjyepLOviav. 

wpo*7Yayi»,  av£wv  tit  rrjv  vw  BrjfioKpartav.  This  shows  that  the  author  did  not  base  his  view 

*  Deinarchus,  Cord.  Demosthen.,  Or.  i.,  p.  91:  on  documentary  evidence  preserved  in  the  A  tthidcs  ; 

<pv\aTTtt  ra?  ajropp-JTovs  St-a&rjicas,   iv  at?  to  rifi  hence  his  most  likely  source  of  inspiration  is  to  be 

ttoa.'w?    o-wTTjpia    Kfirai,   etc.    So  also  /Eschines  found  in   the  political  speculators  of  Isokrates* 

calls  this  senate  rr\v  <Ttcv0pu>nbv  koX  tuv  p.tylo~ro»v  school. 

Kvpiav  fiovKrtv.   (Cont.  Ktesipkont.,  c.  9,  p.  373  :  At  the  same  time  the  very  absence  of  Soynara 

compare   also   Cont.    Timarckum,   c.    16,    p.    41  ;  between  480  and  461  marks  this  period  as  a  time 

Demosth.,  Cont.  Aristokrat.,c.  65,  p.  641).     Plu-  of  conservative  reaction,  during  which  the  vavriKot 

tarch,   Solon,   c.    19  :    tjjc  acu  pov\'r)v  eniaKonov  0^X09  no  doubt  was  gathering  self-confidence,  but 

iramuiv  koi  (JiuAmo  tutv  v6pm>v,  etc  preferred   to  leave  politics  in   the   hands  of   its 

'EtUa^ov    olv    ol    ' ' XptonayirauL    ir*p\    iravrwv  aristocratic  leaders.     The  account  of  Ath.  Pol.  is 

ax'Soy     riiu    a4>aXp.dru)v     teal     napayopnutv,      ux;  at    any    rate    much    more   correct    than    that    of 


awaura  <J>7}<rii'   'Ai>5poTiW  if  itputry\  «rai  4>iA6xopo?  Plutarch,  Aristeidls,  ch.  22. — Ed. 

iv  btvripa   max    Tptrfj    tuc   "    * 
Fr.,  17-58,  ed.  Didot,  p.  19). 


iv  Itvripa  xal    rpirji    twc   'AtOi&W    (Philochorus,  4  Aristotle,  Politic.,  ii.  6,  18. 

'idot, 
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had  been  guided  by  all  that  beneficence  of  intention  which  Isokrat£s 
affirms,  they  were  in  their  nature  such  as  could  only  be  exercised  over  a 
passive  and  stationary  people,  while  the  course  of  events  at  Athens,  at 
that  time  peculiarly,  presented  conditions  altogether  the  reverse.  During 
the  pressure  of  the  Persian  invasion,  indeed,  the  senate  of  Areopagus  had 
been  armed  with  more  than  ordinary  authority,  which  it  had  employed 
so  creditably  as  to  strengthen  its  influence  and  tighten  its  supervision 
during  the  period  immediately  following.  But  that  same  trial  had  also 
called  forth  in  the  general  body  of  the  citizens  a  fresh  burst  of  demo- 
cratical  sentiment,  and  an  augmented  consciousness  of  force,  both  in- 
dividual  and  national.  Here  then  were  two  forces,  not  only  distinct  but 
opposite  and  conflicting,  both  put  into  increased  action  at  the  same  time1. 
Nor  was  this  all :  a  novel  cast  was  just  then  given  to  Athenian  life  and 
public  habits  by  many  different  circumstances  —  the  enlargement  of  the 
city,  the  creation  of  the  fortified  port  and  new  town  of  Peiraeus,  the  intro- 
duction of  an  increased  nautical  population,  the  active  duties  of  Athens 
as  head  of  the  Delian  confederacy,  etc.  All  these  circumstances  tended 
to  open  new  veins  of  hope  and  feeling,  and  new  lines  of  action,  in  the 
Athenians  between  480-460  B.C.,  and  by  consequence  to  render  the  inter- 
ference of  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  essentially  old-fashioned  and  con- 
servative as  it  was,  more  and  more  difficult. 

From  the  character  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  and  the  ancient  rever- 
ence with  which  it  was  surrounded,  it  served  naturally  as  a  centre  of 
action  to  the  oligarchical  or  conservative  party,  that  party  which  desired 
to  preserve  the  Kleisthenean  constitution  unaltered.  Of  this  sentiment, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  Kimon  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous leader.  His  brilliant  victories  at  the  Eurymedon,  as  well  as  his 
exploits  in  other  warlike  enterprises,  doubtless  strengthened  very  much 
his  political  influence  at  home.  The  same  party  also  probably  included 
the  large  majority  of  rich  and  old  families  at  Athens. 

The  political  opposition  between  Perikles  and  Kimon  was  hereditary, 
since  Xanthippus  the  father  of  the  former  had  been  the  accuser  of  Mil- 
tiades  the  father  of  the  latter.  Both  were  of  the  first  families  in  the  city, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  military  talents  of  Kimon  and  the  great 
statesmanlike  superiority  of  Perikles,  placed  both  the  one  and  the  other 
at  the  head  of  the  two  political  parties  which  divided  Athens.  Perikles 
must  have  begun  his  political  career  very  young,  since  he  maintained  a 
position  first  of  great  influence,  and  afterwards  of  unparalleled  moral  and 
political  ascendency,  for  the  long  period  of  forty  years2,  against  distin- 
guished rivals,  bitter  assailants;  and  unscrupulous  libellers  (about  467-  </ 
428  B.C.).  His  public  life  began  perhaps  about  the  time  when  ThemistoklSs 
was  ostracized,  and  when  Aristeides  was  passing  off  the  stage.  His 
military  duties  as  a  youthful  citizen  were  faithfully  and  strenuously  per- 
formed, but  he  was  timid  in  his  first  political  approaches  to  the  people — 
a  fact  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  caution  of  his  temperament,  but  which 
some  of  his  biographers3  explained  by  saying  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 

1  Aristotle  particularly  indicates  these  two  con-  o-vvTovotrepav    iroirjo-ai    r)\v    nokirelav.     Kal 

flicting  tendencies  in  Athens,  the  one  immediately  irakiv  6  vavriKos  oxAos  yevofievos  alrco?  ■nj?  nepl 

following  the  other,  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  his  2aAa/u.iVa  wVip  kou  6id  t<xvtt)s  tt}«  riyep-ovias  <aX 

Politics  (v.  3,  5)  :  Sia  tt\v  Kara.  OaXarrav   bvva.jj.iv,   Ti\v    6  17  /x  0  k  p  a- 

MeTaj3aAAovai  Se  Kal  el?  b\iyap\iay  Kal  els  Si\p.ov  t  iav    i<r\v  port  pav    *noir\<rev. 

Ka\  ei?  TroXiTeiav  eic  tow  ev$oKip.yj(ral  ti  ij  av^Oyjvaj.  2  For  an  examination  of  this  point,  see  appendix 

ri  ap\tlov  t}  fj-opLov  rrj?  n6\eo>s  '   (hoi/,  t>  iv  'Apei'w  to  this  chapter. — Ed. 

7ray&>  /SovAtj  evSoKifirja-aaa  ei>  toi?   MtjSikoi?    eSofe  s  Plutarch,  Periklds,  C.  4-7  et  seq. 
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ostracized,  and  that  his  countenance  resembled  that  of  the  despot  Peisis- 
tratus.  We  may  be  pretty  sure,  however,  that  this  personal  resemblance 
was  an  after-thought  of  enemies  when  his  ascendency  was  already  estab- 
lished— and  that  young  beginners  were  in  little  danger  of  ostracism. 

It  was  to  this  democratical  party — the  party  of  movement  against  that 
of  resistance,  or  of  reformers  against  conservatives,  if  we  are  to  employ 
modern  phraseology — that  PeriklSs  devoted  his  great  rank,  character, 
and  abilities.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  public  business, 
but  he  went  little  into  society,  and  disregarded  almost  to  excess  the  airs 
of  popularity.  His  eloquence  was  irresistibly  impressive,  yet  he  was  by 
no  means  prodigal  of  it,  taking  care  to  reserve  himself,  like  the  Salaminian 
trireme,  for  solemn  occasions,  and  preferring  for  the  most  part  to  employ 
the  agency  of  friends  and  partisans1.  Moreover,  he  imbibed  from  his 
friend  and  teacher  Anaxagoras  a  tinge  of  physical  philosophy  which  greatly 
strengthened  his  mind2  and  armed  him  against  many  of  the  reigning 
superstitions  —  but  which  at  the  same  time  tended  to  rob  him  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  vulgar,  rich  as  well  as  poor.  The  arts  of  demagogy  were 
in  fact  much  more  cultivated  by  the  oligarchical  Kimon,  whose  open- 
hearted  familiarity  of  manner  was  extolled,  by  his  personal  friend  the 
poet  Ion,  in  contrast  with  the  reserved  and  stately  demeanour  of  his 
rival  PeriklSs.  Kimon  employed  the  rich  plunder,  procured  by  his 
maritime  expeditions,  in  public  decorations  as  well  as  in  largesses  to  the 
poorer  citizens,  throwing  open  his  fields  and  fruits  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  his  deme,  and  causing  himself  to  be  attended  in  public  by  well-dressed 
slaves,  directed  to  tender  their  warm  tunics  in  exchange  for  the  thread- 
bare garments  of  those  who  seemed  in  want.  In  taste,  in  talent,  and  in 
character,  Kimon  was  the  very  opposite  of  PeriklSs — a  brave  and  efficient 
commander,  a  lavish  distributor,  a  man  of  convivial  and  amorous  habits 
— but  incapable  of  sustained  attention  to  business,  and  endued  with 
Laconian  aversion  to  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  while  the  ascendency  of 
PeriklSs  was  founded  on  his  admirable  combination  of  civil  qualities — 
probity,  firmness,  diligence,  judgment,  eloquence,  and  power  of  guiding 
partisans. 

EphialtSs,  son  of  Soph6nidSs,  was  at  this  time  another  leading  democrat, 
seemingly  indeed  the  equal  of  Perikles,  and  no  way  inferior  to  him  in 
personal  probity,  though  he  was  a  poor  man3.  As  to  aggressive  political 
warfare,  he  was  even  more  active  than  Perlklds,  who  appears  throughout 
his  long  public  life  to  have  manifested  but  little  bitterness  against  political 
enemies.  Unfortunately  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Athens 
brings  before  us  only  some  general  causes  and  a  few  marked  facts.  Before 
Ephialt£s  advanced  his  main  proposition  for  abridging  the  competence  of 
the  senate  of  Areopagus,  he  appears  to  have  been  strenuous  in  repressing 
the  practical  abuse  of  magisterial  authority,  by  accusations  brought 
against  the  magistrates  at  the  period  of  their  regular  accountability. 
After  repeated  efforts  to  check  the  practical  abuse  of  these  magisterial 
powers4,  EphialtSs  and  Perikles  were  at  last  conducted  to  the  proposition 
of  cutting  them  down  permanently,  and  introducing  an  altered  system. 

1  Plutarch,   Reipub.  Gerend.  Practpt.,  p.  8ia ;  ♦  Plutarch,    Periklls.    c.    10 :     compare   Valer. 

Perikles,  c.  5,  6,  jl,.  Maxim.,  iii.  8,  4  :     'R^toATTjc   /x«k  oiv,   faPtpbv 

*  Plato,    Phadrus,    c.    54,    p.    270;    Plutarch,  oyra  roU  oAiyopxucots   *<u   irtpl    to*    tv$vva*    icai 
Perikllt,  C.  8  ;  Xenoph.,  Memor.,  i.  2,  46.  8uif««    rii»    rbv    617/xor    a&iieovvTuv    airapair rjroi', 

•  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  10  ;  AWan,  V.  H.,  li.  43  ;  intfiovXtwrayrtt    oi    i$6pol    Si    ' ApitrroSUov    toj 
xi.  9.  Tavaypticov  Kpvjtaius  avtlXo*,  etc. 
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Such  proceedings  naturally  provoked  extreme  bitterness  of  party- 
feeling.  It  is  probable  that  this"  temper  may  have  partly  dictated  the 
accusation  preferred  against  Kimon  (about  463  b.c.)  after  the  surrender  of 
Thasos  for  alleged  reception  of  bribes  from  the  Macedonian  prince  Alex- 
ander, an  accusation  of  which  he  was  acquitted.  At  this  time  the 
oligarchical  or  Kimonian  party  was  decidedly  the  most  powerful :  and 
when  the  question  was  proposed  for  sending  troops  to  aid  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  reducing  the  revolted  Helots  on  Ithome,  Kimon  carried  the 
people  along  with  him  to  comply,  by  an  appeal  to  their  generous  feelings, 
in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Ephialtes1.  But  when  Kimon  and 
the  Athenian  hoplites  returned  home,  having  been  dismissed  by  Sparta 
under  circumstances  of  insulting  suspicion,  the  indignation  of  the  citizens 
was  extreme.  They  renounced  their  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  entered 
into  amity  with  Argos.  Of  course  the  influence  of  Kimon,  and  the  position 
of  the  oligarchical  party,  was  materially  changed  by  this  incident.  And 
in  the  existing  bitterness  of  political  parties,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
opponents  should  take  the  opportunity  for  proposing  soon  afterwards  a 
vote  of  ostracism2.  The  vote  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Kimon,  a  sure 
proof  that  his  opponents  were  now  in  the  ascendant. 

It  was  now3  that  Periklds  and  Ephialtes  carried  their  important  scheme 
of  judicial  reform.  The  senate  of  Areopagus  was  deprived  of  its  dis- 
cretionary censorial  power,  as  well  as  of  all  its  judicial  competence,  except 
that  which  related  to  homicide.  The  individual  magistrates,  as  well  as 
the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  were  also  stripped  of  their  judicial  attributes 
(except  the  power  of  imposing  a  small  fine4),  which  were  transferred  to 
the  newly-created  panels  of  salaried  dikasts,  lotted  off  in  ten  divisions 
from  the  aggregate  Heliaea.  Ephialtes5  first  brought  down  the  laws  of 
Solon  from  the  acropolis  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  market  place,  where 
the  dikasteries  sat  —  a  visible  proof  that  the  judicature  was  now  popu- 
larized. 

In  the  representations  of  many  authors,  the  full  bearing  of  this  great 
constitutional  change  is  very  inadequately  conceived.  What  we  are 
commonly  told  is  that  PeriklSs  was  the  first  to  assign  a  salary  to  these 
numerous  dikasteries  at  Athens.  He  bribed  the  people  with  the  public 
money  (says  Plutarch),  in  order  to  make  head  against  Kimon,  who  bribed 
them  out  of  his  own  private  purse,  as  if  the  pay  were  the  main  feature  in 
the  case,  and  as  if  all  which  PeriklSs  did  was,  to  make  himself  popular  by 
paying  the  dikasts  for  judicial  service  which  they  had  before  rendered 
gratuitously.     The  truth  is,  that  this  numerous  army  of  dikasts,  distri- 

1  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  16.  and  the  democrats,  who  had  failed  to  prevent  the 

Ibid.,  c.  17.  expedition,  could  not  have  hoped  (as  E.  Meyer 

3  The  order  of  events  given  in  the  text  (i,  suggests)  to  pass  so  drastic  a  reform  as  the  over- 
failure  of  Messenian  Expedition  ;  2,  ostracism  of  throw  of  the  Areopagus,  the  stronghold  of  Kimon's 
Kimon  ;  3,  overthrow  of  the  Areopagus)  is  not  party.  Moreover,  it  is  equally  clear  that  had  the 
generally  accepted  by  recent  writers,  who,  on  the  constitutional  reform  preceded  Kimon's  return  it 
strength  of  Plutarch,  Kimon,  15,  assert  that  the  would  have  been  ludicrous  on  Kimon's  part  to 
overthrow  of  the  Areopagus  took  place  before  attempt  to  reverse  it  when  his  prestige  was  ruined 
Kimon  returned  from  Ithome,  and  that  Kimon's  by  the  Messenian  fiasco  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
ostracism  was  due  to  an  attempt  which  he  made  on  the  state  had  become  violently  anti-Laconian  (see 
his  return  to  reinstate  the  Areopagus.  This  theory  previous  chapter,  p.  296).  From  the  Aih.  Pol.  we 
is  largely  based  on  the  fact  that  there  is  no  account  learn  that  the  law  of  Ephialtes  was  passed  in  the 
of  any  opposition  to  Ephialtes"  reforms  on  the  part  archonship  of  Konon  (462-461);  therefore  the 
of  Kimon.  The  real  reason  for  this  is  that  Kimon  ostracism  of  Kimon  must  be  fixed  between  March 
was  ostracized  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  and  July,  462. — Ed. 

and  before  the  downfall  of  the  Areopagus.      It  is  *  Demosthen.,  Cont.  Euerg.  et  Mnesibul.,  c.  12. 

quite  clear   that  until   the  expedition  proved  a  5  Harpokration  —  'O     KartaBev    ydjios  —  Pollux 

failure  the  Kimonian  party  was  in  the  ascendant  xiii.  128. 
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buted  into  ten  regiments,  and  summoned  to  act  systematically  through- 
out the  year,  was  now  for  the  first  time  organized.  What  PeriklSs  really 
effected  was,  to  sever  for  the  first  time  from  the  administrative  compe- 
tence of  the  magistrates  that  judicial  authority  which  had  originally 
gone  along  with  it1.  A  plaintiff  having  cause  of  civil  action,  or  an  accuser 
invoking  punishment  against  citizens  guilty  of  injury  either  to  himself 
or  to  the  state,  had  still  to  address  himself  to  one  or  other  of  the  archons, 
but  it  was  only  with  a  view  of  ultimately  arriving  before  the  dikastery 
by  whom  the  cause  was  to  be  tried.  But  the  cognizance  of  homicide  was 
still  expressly  reserved  to  the  Areopagus,  for  the  procedure,  in  this  latter 
case  religious  not  less  than  judicial,  was  so  thoroughly  consecrated  by 
ancient  feeling,  that  no  reformer  could  venture  to  disturb  or  remove  it2. 

It  was  upon  this  same  ground  probably  that  the  stationary  party 
defended  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus — denouncing 
the  curtailments  proposed  by  Ephialtds  as  impious  and  guilty  innovations3. 
How  extreme  their  resentment  became,  when  these  reforms  were  carried 
— and  how  fierce  was  the  collision  of  political  parties  at  this  moment — 
we  may  judge  by  the  result.  The  enemies  of  Ephialt£s  caused  him  to  be 
privately  assassinated,  by  the  hanji  of  a  Boeotian  of  Tanagra.  Such 
a  crime — rare  in  the  political  annals  of  Athens,  for  we  come  to  no  known 
instance  of  it  afterwards  until  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  in 
411  B.C. — marks  at  once  the  gravity  of  the  change  now  introduced,  the 
fierceness  of  the  opposition  offered,  and  the  unscrupulous  character  of 
the  conservative  party.     Kimon  was  in  exile  and  had  no  share  in  the  deed. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  administration  of  Perikles  may  be  said 
to  date :  he  was  now  the  leading  adviser  (we  might  almost  say  Prime 
Minister)  of  the  Athenian  people.  His  first  years  were  marked  by  a  series 
of  brilliant  successes — already  mentioned — the  acquisition  of  Megara  as 
an  ally,  and  the  victorious  war  against  Corinth  and  jEgina.  But  when  he 
proposed  the  great  and  valuable  improvement  of  the  Long  Walls,  thus 
making  one  city  of  Athens  and  Peiraeus,  the  same  oligarchical  party,  which 
had  opposed  his  judicial  changes  and  assassinated  Ephialtes,  again  stood 
forward  in  vehement  resistance.  Finding  direct  opposition  unavailing, 
they  did  not  scruple  to  enter  into  treasonable  correspondence  with  Sparta 
— invoking  the  aid  of  a  foreign  force  for  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy. 
How  serious  was  the  hazard  incurred  by  Athens,  near  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Tanagra,  has  been  already  recounted  together  with  the  rapid 
and  unexpected  reconciliation  of  parties  after  that  battle.  Kimon  was 
perhaps  restored  from  ostracism  on  this  occasion4,  before  his  full  time 

1  Aristot,  Polit.,  iv.  5,6:  in  6'  oi  rats  ap^at?  *  This  is  the  language  of  those  authors  whom 

iyKoXovvrft   rbv    hfj^ov    ^>cwri    6<tc    tcplvtiv   o    5'  Diodorus     copied     (Diodor.,    xi.     77) —  oy     m*?" 

cur/ievtof  &txtTai  7r)V  np6icXrf<riv  '    ut<rrt  KaraAvoirat  a  6  p  6  u>  ?  ye   Steipvy*  ttjAikowtoiS  iro/if 

wxtrai  ai  apyat,  etc.;  compare  vi.  1,  8.  /latrtf    eiri^aA6fif  cot   (Ephialtes),   aAAd  rtfi 

The  remark  of  Aristotle  is  not  justly  applicable  kukto?    avaiptOtis,    aS-qX-ov    ia-^t    ttji>    row    /3iov 

to  the  change  effected  by  Perikles,  which  trans-  Ttktxrnjv.    Compare  Pausanias,  1.  29,  15. 

ferred  the  power  taken  from  the  magistrates,  not  to  The  enemies  of    Perikles  circulated   a   report 

the  people,  but  to  certain  specially  constituted,  (mentioned  by  Idomeneus),  that  it  was  he  who  had 

though  numerous  and  popular  dikastcries,  sworn  to  procured    the    assassination    of    Ephialtes,    from 

decide  in  conformity  with  known  and  written  laws.  jealousy  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  (Plutarch, 

Plato  seems  also  to  have  conceived  adminis-  Per  Mis,  c.  10).    We  may  infer  from  this  report 

trative    power    as    essentially    accompanied    by  how  great  the  eminence  of  Ephialtes  was. 

judicial    (Legg.,    vi.,    p.    767)  —  irama    ip^ovra  *  Most    authorities    accept     the    theory    that 

ava.-vKai.Qv   teat    iiKatrrrfv  tlvai  nvitv — an  opinion  Kimon  was  recalled  immediately  after  Tanagra ; 

doubtless  perfectly  just,  up  to  a  certain  narrow  in   this  they   follow   the  statements  in   Plutarch 

limit :   the  separation  between  the  two  sorts  of  (Kimon,  14),  who,  like  other  secondary  authorities, 

powers  cannot  be  rendered  absolutely  complete/  adds  thai  Kimon  was  recalled  to  arrange  the  Five 

>  [Demosthen.]  Cont.  Near.,  p.  1372  ;    Dem.,  Years'  Truce.     Now  these  two  points  are  incon- 

Conl.  Artstokrat.,  p.  642.  sistent ;  either  Kimon  returned  in  457,  in  which 
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had  expired  ;  while  the  rivalry  between  him  and  Perikles  henceforward 
becomes  mitigated,  or  even  converted  into  a  compromise,  whereby  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  city  were  left  to  the  one,  and  the  conduct  of  foreign 
expeditions  to  the  other.  The  successes  of  Athens  during  the  ensuing 
ten  years  were  more  brilliant  than  ever,  and  she  attained  the  maximum 
of  her  power,  which  doubtless  had  a  material  effect  in  imparting  stability 
to  the  democracy,  as  well  as  to  the  administration  of  Perikles — and 
enabled  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  stand  the  shock  of  those  great 
public  reverses,  which  deprived  the  Athenians  of  their  dependent  landed 
alliances,  during  the  interval  between  the  defeat  of  Koroneia  and  the 
thirty  years'  truce. 

Along  with  the  important  judicial  revolution  brought  about  by  Perikles, 
were  introduced  other  changes  belonging  to  the  same  scheme  and 
system1. 

An  important  change,  which  we  may  possibly  refer  to  Perikles,  is, 
the  institution  of  the  Nomothetae2.  These  men  were  in  point  of  fact 
dikasts,  members  of  the  6,000  citizens  annually  sworn  in  that  capacity. 


case  his  return  had  no  special  connexion  with  the 
Peace  of  451,  or  in  451,  at  the  end  of  the  legal  ten 
years'  absence,  if  he  really  returned  to  arrange  the 
Peace.  Plutarch  not  only  connects  his  return 
with  the  Five  Years'  Truce,  but  also  with  the 
expedition  to  Cyprus,  wholly  ignoring  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  dates.  Theopompus  (Frag.,  92) 
says  that  Kimon  returned  '  before  five  years  of  his 
ostracism  had  elapsed  '  to  make  peace  with  Sparta, 
and  that  his  attempt  succeeded.  But  how  are  we 
to  explain  this  interval  of  five  or  six  years  ?  Some 
suggest  that  the  peace  which  Kimon  arranged  on 
his  return  was  not  the  Five  Years'  Truce  but  the 
Four  Months'  Truce  between  Tanagra  and  (Eno- 
phyta,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xi.  80).  Now, 
firstly,  Diodorus  is  the  only  authority  for  the 
Four  Months'  Truce,  and  Thukydides  (i.  108)  says 
that  QEnophyta  was  sixty-one  days  after  Tanagra. 
Secondly,  if  this  story  be  true,  is  it  credible  that 
Kimon,  having  arranged  the  truce,  disappeared 
for  some  six  years,  and  then  reappeared  to  arrange 
another  truce  ?  Thirdly,  how  comes  it  that 
Kimon's  return  is  connected  with  the  Cyprus 
expedition  ?  Moreover,  the  evidence  of  Theo- 
pompus is  unsatisfactory,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
show  whether  he  obtained  the  five  years  of  which 
he  speaks  from  a  separate  source,  or  merely  by 
assuming  that  the  return  took  place  after  Tanagra, 
and  subtracting  457  from  462.  Now  it  is  practi- 
cally certain  that  he  did  not  get  the  date  from  an 
Atthis,  for  in  that  case  it  would  have  appeared  in 
the  Ath.  Pol.,  or  in  Scholia,  which  is  not  the 
case. 

On  the  other  hand,  Andokides  (De  Pact,  3)  cer- 
tainly connects  Kimon's  return  with  the  Five 
Years'  Truce.  The  passage,  in  other  respects  full 
of  error,  is  presumably  reporting  the  general 
opinion  of  the  time.  Secondly,  if  Kimon  was 
recalled  in  457,  and  the  story  of  the  compact 
between  him  and  Perikles  be  true,  how  is  it  that 
during  the  warfare  of  the  next  six  years  Kimon  did 
not  command  any  single  expedition  (the  names  of 
all  the  leaders  being  known)  ?  The  hypothesis  that 
Kimon  returned  in  457,  was  then  reostracized,  and 
recalled  again  in  451  is  scarcely  within  the  pale  of 
probability.  Finally,  as  Grote  pointed  out,  it 
is  obvious  that  Plutarch  is  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  Athenians  recalled  Kimon  because  they  feared 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  there  was  no  sufficient 
reason  for  the  recall  in  457.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
much  more  probable  that  Kimon  returned  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  in  451.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, however,  that  he  was  recalled  not  before 


Tanagra,  but  in  453  (cf.  Diodorus,  xi.  86).  In 
favour  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  general 
opinion  of  antiquity  that  his  return  was  due  to 
a  special  decree.  It  may  well  be  that  opinion 
veered  round  in  his  favour  in  453,  and  that  he 
actually  returned  in  451  (see  note  on  supremacy  of 
Perikles,  p.  332). — Ed. 

1  Most  recent  scholars  disbelieve  in  the  existence 
of  Nomophylakes  in  the  fifth  century.  The  name 
is  not  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Ath.  Pol. ;  as 
Grote  pointed  out,  they  did  not  intervene,  so  far 
as  we  know,  at  the  trial  of  the  generals  after 
Arginusae,  nor  during  the  rule  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
both  crises  during  which  such  a  board  must  surely 
have  coma  into  prominence.  Further,  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  sixth  book  of  Philochorus's  history — 
the  only  authority  for  the  statement  that  Ephialtes 
appointed  the  board — was  concerned  with  the  years 
317  to  307  b.c,  when  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  was 
ruler  in  Athens,  and  that  Demetrius  gave  the  name 
Nomophylakes  to  the  body  previously  called  '  the 
Eleven  '.  The  Nomophylakes  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon,  Aristotle,  and  Plato  were  not  "Athenian 
officials ;  such  a  board  existed  at  Sparta,-  Elis, 
Locri,  etc.  Cf.  Gilbert's  Gk.  Constitutional  Antiq. 
(Eng.  trans.,  1895,  pp.  155, 160),  where  authorities 
are  quoted.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Demetrius 
was  careful  to  hide  the  iron  hand  under  a  velvet 
glove  (cf.  his  titie  e»ri/*eAVjTijs  rfc  ndAews),  and, 
therefore,  the  title  '  Guardians  of  the  Law '  was 
quite  a  natural  one  for  him  to  select.  Moreover, 
it  was  quite  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  to  supplement  the  ypcuf>r)  wapavonw  by 
a  professional  board  of  jurisprudents. — Ed. 

2  The  first  mention  of  mwMnu  is  in  Thuk., 
viii.  97,  where  the  reconstitution  of  the  democracy 
after  the  rule  of  the  400  in  411  B.C.  is  described. 
In  all  probability  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
such  a  board  was  created.  In  Perikles'  time  the 
need  for  an  elaborate  revision  of  statutes,  such  as 
is  here  described  in  the  text,  cannot  yet  have  made 
itself  felt,  nor  did  the  constitutional  danger  of 
neglecting  the  archives  appear  until  the  400 
achieved  their  coup  d'etat.  The  other  fifth-century 
reference  (Andok.,  De  Myst.,  §§  82,  83)  expressly 
stipulates  that  the  vofioOerau.  should  look  for  all 
the  ambiguous  and  obsolete  measures  on  the 
statute-book,  which  the  thirty  tyrants,  like  the 
revolutionaries  of  411,  had  manipulated  to  sub- 
serve their  own  ends.  Under  the  quiet  adminis- 
tration of  Perikles  and  his  successors  the  constitu- 
tion worked  perfectly  well  without  such  a  pro- 
vision.— Ed. 

21 
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But  they  were  not,  like  the  dikasts  for  trying  causes,  distributed  into  panels 
or  regiments  known  by  a  particular  letter  and  acting  together  throughout 
the  entire  year  :  they  were  lotted  off  to  sit  together  only  on  special  occasion 
and  as  the  necessity  arose.  According  to  the  reform  now  introduced,  the 
Ekklesia  or  public  assembly,  even  with  the  sanction  of  the  [council]  of  Five 
Hundred,  became  incompetent  either  to  pass  a  new  law  or  to  repeal  a 
law  already  in  existence  ;  it  could  only  enact  a  psephism — that  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  decree  applicable  only  to  a  particular  case,  though  the  word 
was  used  at  Athens  in  a  very  large  sense,  sometimes  comprehending 
decrees  of  general  as  well  as  permanent  application.  In  reference  to  laws, 
a  peculiar  judicial  procedure  was  established.  The  Thesmothetae  were 
directed  annually  to  examine  the  existing  laws,  noting  any  contradictions 
or  double  laws  on  the  same  matter  ;  and  in  the  first  prytany  (tenth  part) 
of  the  Attic  year,  on  the  eleventh  day,  an  Ekklesia  was  held,  in  which  the 
first  business  was  to  go  through  the  laws  seriatim,  and  submit  them  for 
approval  or  rejection,  first  beginning  with  the  laws  relating  to  the  [council], 
next  coming  to  those  of  more  general  import,  especially  such  as  deter- 
mined the  functions  and  competence  of  the  magistrates.  If  any  law 
was  condemned  by  the  vote  of  the  public  assembly,  or  if  any  citizen 
had  a  new  law  to  propose,  the  third  assembly  of  the  Prytany  was  em- 
ployed, previous  to  arty  other  business,  in  the  appointment  of  Norao- 
thetae  and  in  the  provision  of  means  to  pay  their  salary.  Previous  notice 
was  required  to  be  given  publicly  by  every  citizen  who  had  new  propo- 
sitions of  the  sort  to  make,  in  order  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  sitting 
of  the  Nomothetae  might  be  measured  according  to  the  number  of  matters 
to  be  submitted  to  their  cognizance.  Public  advocates  were  farther  named 
to  undertake  the  formal  defence  of  all  the  laws  attacked,  and  the  citizen 
who  proposed  to  repeal  them  had  to  make  out  his  case  against  this  de- 
fence, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  assembled  Nomothetae.  These  latter 
were  taken  from  the  6,000  sworn  dikasts,  and  were  of  different  numbers 
according  to  circumstances  :  sometimes  we  hear  of  them  as  500,  some- 
times as  1 ,000  —  and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  number  was  always 
considerable. 

The  effect  of  this  institution  was,  to  place  the  making  or  repealing  of 
laws  under  the  same  solemnities  and  guarantees  as  the  trying  of  causes 
or  accusations  in  judicature.  How  much  the  oath  sworn  was  brought  to 
act  upon  the  minds  of  the  dikasts,  we  may  see  by  the  frequent  appeals  to 
it  in  the  orators,  who  contrast  them  with  the  unsworn  public  assembly1. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nomothetae  afforded  much  greater 
security  than  the  public  assembly,  for  a  proper  decision.  That  security 
depended  upon  the  same  principle  as  we  see  pervading  all  the  constitu- 
tional arrangements  of  Athens — upon  a  fraction  of  the  people  casually 
taken,  but  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  the  same  interest  with  the 
whole — assembled  under  a  solemn  sanction  —  and  furnished  with  a  full 
exposition  of  both  sides  of  the  case.  The  power  of  passing  psephisms,  or 
special  decrees,  still  remained  with  the  public  assembly,  which  was  doubt- 
less much  more  liable  to  be  surprised  into  hasty  or  inconsiderate  decision 
than  either  the  Dikastery  or  the  Nomothetae — in  spite  of  the  necessity 
of  previous  authority  from  the  [council]  of  Five  Hundred,  before  any  pro- 
position could  be  submitted  to  it. 

1  D«no*then.,  Cont.  Timokrat.,  c.  20,  pp.  723,  726.     Compare  Demosthen.,  Cont.  Eubulid.,  c  15. 
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As  a  security  to  the  public  assembly  against  being  entrapped  into 
decisions  contrary  to  existing  law,  a  remarkable  provision  has  to  be  men- 
tioned. This  was  the  Graphe  Paranomon1 — indictment  for  informality 
or  illegality — which  might  be  brought  on  certain  grounds  against  the 
proposer  of  any  law  or  any  psephism,  and  rendered  him  liable  to  punish- 
ment by  the  dikastery.  He  was  required  in  bringing  forward  his  new 
measure  to  take  care  that  it  should  not  be  in  contradiction  with  any 
pre-existing  law — or  if  there  were  any  such  contradiction,  to  give  formal 
notice  of  it,  to  propose  the  repeal  of  that  which  existed,  and  to  write  up 
publicly  beforehand  what  his  proposition  was — in  order  that  there  might 
never  be  two  contradictory  laws  at  the  same  time  in  operation,  nor  any 
illegal  decree  passed  either  by  the  senate  or  by  the  public  assembly.  If 
he  neglected  this  precaution,  he  was  liable  to  prosecution  under  the 
Graphe  Paranomon,  which  any  Athenian  citizen  might  bring  against  him 
before  the  dikastery,  through  the  intervention  and  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Thesmothetae. 

Judging  from  the  title  of  this  indictment,  it  was  originally  confined  to 
the  special  ground  of  formal  contradiction  between  the  new  and  the  old. 
But  it  had  a  natural  tendency  to  extend  itself  ;  the  citizen  accusing  would 
strengthen  his  case  by  showing  that  the  measure  which  he  attacked  con- 
tradicted not  merely  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  existing 
laws — and  he  would  proceed  from  hence  to  denounce  it  as  generally  mis- 
chievous and  disgraceful  to  the  state.  In  this  unmeasured  latitude  we 
find  the  Graphe  Paranomon,  at  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  If  found  guilty 
by  the  dikastery,  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  by  them  was  not 
fixed,  but  variable  according  to  circumstances.  At  the  same  time,  the 
accuser  himself  (as  in  other  public  indictments)  was  fined  in  the  sum  of 
1,000  drachms,  unless  the  verdict  of  guilty  obtained  at  least  one-fifth  of 
the  suffrages  of  the  dikastery.  The  personal  responsibility  of  the  mover, 
however,  continued  only  one  year  after  the  introduction  of  the  new  law. 
If  the  accusation  was  brought  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  than  one  year, 
the  accuser  could  invoke  no  punishment  against  the  mover,  and  the 
sentence  of  the  dikasts  neither  absolved  nor  condemned  anything  but 
the  law.  Their  condemnation  of  the  law  with  or  without  the  author, 
amounted  ipso  facto  to  a  repeal  of  it. 

Such  indictment  against  the  author  of  a  law  or  of  a  decree  might  be 
preferred  either  at  some  stage  prior  to  its  final  enactment — as  after  its 
acceptance  simply  by  the  [council],  if  it  was  a  decree,  or  after  its  approval 
by  the  public  assembly,  and  prior  to  its  going  before  the  Nomothetae,  if 
it  was  a  law — or  after  it  had  reached  full  completion  by  the  verdict  of  the 
Nomothetae. 

This  regulation  is  framed  in  a  thoroughly  conservative  spirit,  to  guard 
the  existing  laws  against  being  wholly  or  partially  nullified  by  a  new 
proposition.  As,  in  the  procedure  of  the  Nomothetae,  whenever  any  propo- 
sition was  made  for  distinctly  repealing  any  existing  law,  it  was  thought 
unsafe  to  entrust  the  defence  of  the  law  so  assailed  to  the  chance  of  some 
orator  gratuitously  undertaking  it.  Paid  advocates  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  So  also,  when  any  citizen  made  a  new  positive  proposition, 
sufficient  security  was  not  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  the   chance  of 

1  No  authority  gives  the  exact  date  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  constitution.  Before  the  over- 
institution.  It  was  in  existence  in  411  (Thuk.,  throw  of  the  Areopagus  (462)  there  was  no  need 
viii.  67),  and  was  then  apparently  regarded  as  the        for  it. — Ed. 
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opponents  rising  up  at  the  time.  Accordingly,  a  farther  guarantee  was 
provided  in  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  mover.  That  the  latter, 
before  he  proposed  a  new  decree  or  a  new  law,  should  take  care  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  existing  laws — or,  if  there  were,  that 
he  should  first  formally  bring  forward  a  direct  proposition  for  the  repeal 
of  such  preexistent  law — was  in  no  way  unreasonable.  It  served  as  a 
check  upon  the  use  of  that  right,  of  free  speech  and  initiative  in  the  public 
assembly,  which  belonged  to  every  Athenian  without  exception1,  and 
which  was  cherished  by  the  democracy  as  much  as  it  was  condemned  by 
oligarchical  thinkers.  In  modern  European  governments,  even  the  most 
free  and  constitutional,  laws  have  been  both  made  and  applied  either  by 
select  persons  or  select  assemblies,  under  an  organization  so  different  as 
to  put  out  of  sight  the  idea  of  personal  responsibility  on  the  proposer  of 
a  new  law.  Moreover,  even  in  such  assemblies,  private  initiative  has 
either  not  existed  at  all,  or  has  been  of  comparatively  little  effect,  in  law- 
making, while  in  the  application  of  laws  when  made,  there  has  always 
been  a  permanent  judicial  body  exercising  an  action  of  its  own,  more  or 
less  independent  of  the  legislature,  and  generally  interpreting  away  the 
text  of  contradictory  laws  so  as  to  keep  up  a  tolerably  consistent  course  of 
forensic  tradition.  But  at  Athens,  the  fact  that  the  proposer  of  a  new 
decree,  or  of  a  new  law,  had  induced  the  senate  or  the  public  assembly 
to  pass  it,  was  by  no  means  supposed  to  cancel  his  personal  responsibility, 
if  the  proposition  was  illegal.  He  had  deceived  the  senate  or  the  people 
in  deliberately  keeping  back  from  them  a  fact  which  he  knew,  or  at  least 
might  and  ought  to  have  known. 

But  though  a  full  justification  may  thus  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  Graphe 
Paranomon  as  originally  conceived  and  intended,  it  will  hardly  apply  to 
that  indictment  as  applied  afterwards  in  its  plenary  and  abusive  latitude. 
Thus  iEschines  indicts  Ktesiphon  under  it  for  having  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances proposed  a  crown  to  Demosthenes. 

That  this  indictment  was  largely  applied  and  abused  at  Athens,  is 
certain.  But  though  it  probably  deterred  unpractised  citizens  from 
originating  new  propositions,  it  did  not  produce  the  same  effect  upon 
those  orators  who  made  politics  a  regular  business,  and  who  could  there- 
fore both  calculate  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  reckon  upon  support 
from  a  certain  knot  of  friends.  Aristophon,  towards  the  close  of  his 
political  life,  made  it  a  boast  that  he  had  been  thus  indicted  and  acquitted 
seventy-five  times.  Probably  the  worst  effect  which  it  produced  was  that  of 
encouraging  the  vein  of  personality  and  bitterness  which  pervades  so  large 
a  proportion  of  Attic  oratory,  even  in  its  most  illustrious  manifestations, 
turning  deliberative  into  judicial  eloquence,  and  interweaving  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  law  or  decree  along  with  a  declamatory  harangue  against  the 
character  of  its  mover.  We  may  at  the  same  time  add  that  the  Graphe 
Paranomon  was  often  the  most  convenient  way  of  getting  a  law  or  a 
psephism  repealed,  so  that  it  was  used  even  when  the  annual  period  had 
passed  over,  and  when  the  mover  was  therefore  out  of  danger — the  in- 
dictment being  then  brought  only  against  the  law  or  decree,  as  in  the  case 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  harangue  of  Demosthenes  against  Leptinds. 

1  The  privation  of  this  right  of  public  speech  Cont.  Near.,  p.  1352,  c.  o  ;  Cont.  Meidiam,  p.  545, 

(wapprtvia)  foljpwed  on  the  condemnation  of  any  c.    27).     Compare  for   the  oligarchical   sentiment 

citizen     In    tnc    punishment    called   art/xe'a,    dis-  [Xenophon],  Republ.  Atken.,  i.  9. 
fnadttMOttBt,    entire    or    partial    ([Demostheu.J 
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The  dikasteries  provided  under  the  system  of  Perikles  varied  in  number 
of  members  :  we  never  hear  of  less  than  200  members — most  generally  of 
500 — and  sometimes  also  of  1,000,  1,500,  2,000  members,  on  important 
trials1.  Each  man  received  pay  from  the  treasurers  called  Kolakretae, 
after  his  day's  business  was  over,  of  three  oboli  or  half  a  drachm  :  at  least 
this  was  the  amount  paid  during  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Boeckh  supposes  that  the  original  pay  proposed  by  Perikles  was  one 
obolus,  afterwards  tripled  by  Kleon2.  As  to  the  number  of  dikasts  actually 
present  on  each  day  of  sitting,  or  the  minimum  number  requisite  to  form 
a  sitting,  we  are  very  imperfectly  informed.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
the  dikasteries  were  always  numerous,  and  that  none  of  the  dikasts  could 
know  in  what  causes  they  would  be  employed,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  tamper  with  them  beforehand3. 

Such  were  the  great  constitutional  innovations  of  PeriklSs  and  Ephialtes 
— changes  full  of  practical  results — the  transformation,  as  well  as  the 
complement,  of  that  democratical  system  which  Kleisthenes  had  begun 
and  to  which  the  tide  of  Athenian  feeling  had  been  gradually  mounting 
up  during  the  preceding  twenty  years.  The  entire  force  of  these  changes 
is  generally  not  perceived,  because  the  popular  dikasteries  and  the  Nomo- 
thetae  are  so  often  represented  as  institutions  of  Solon,  and  as  merely 
supplied  with  pay  by  Perikles.  This  erroneous  supposition  prevents  all 
clear  view  of  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  democracy  by  throwing  back  its 
last  elaborations  to  the  period  of  its  early  and  imperfect  start.  To  strip 
the  magistrates  of  all  their  judicial  power,  except  that  of  imposing  a  small 
fine,  and  the  Areopagus  of  all  its  jurisdiction  except  in  cases  of  homicide — 
providing  popular,  numerous,  and  salaried  dikasts  to  decide  all  the  judicial 
business  at  Athens  as  well  as  to  repeal  and  enact  laws — this  was  the  con- 
summation oi  the  Athenian  democracy.  No  serious  constitutional 
alteration  (I  except  the  temporary  interruptions  of  the  Four  Hundred 
and  the  Thirty)  was  afterwards  made  until  the  days  of  Macedonian  inter- 
ference. As  Perikles  made  it,  so  it  remained  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes 
— though  with  a  sensible  change  in  the  character,  and  abatement  in  the 
energies,  of  the  people,  rich  as  well  as  poor. 

In  appreciating  the  practical  working  of  these  numerous  dikasteries 
at  Athens,  in  comparison  with  such  justice  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  individual  magistrates,  we  have  to  consider,  first — that  personal 
and  pecuniary  corruption  seems  to  have  been  a  common  vice  among  the 

1  Andokides  mentions  a  trial  under  the  indict-  the  treatise  of  [Xenophon],  De  Republic.  A  then., 
ment  of  ypa<f>7f  napav6fi«av,  brought  by  his  father  .      iii.   6.     He  says :  *e'pe  Srj,  aAAa  <f>-q<ri  ti?  xprj^ai 

Leogoras   against   a   senator   named   Speusippus,  Sucd&iv  pey,  eAarrovs  Se  Sucdgeiv.    'XvdyKy  ?oww, 

wherein  6,000  dikasts  sat — that  is,  the  entire  body  of  eae    fiev   rroAAa    noiiovTai    fiucao-Trypto,    oAiyoc    b> 

Heliasts.     However,  the  loose  speech  so  habitual  iicdo-iu>  ecrovreu  t<3  SiKavt-qpito  •  uxrre  *«t  Siao-icevd- 

with  Andokides  renders  this  statement  very  un-  <raurQal  pdSiov   Zo-tch.   wpbs  oAiyovs    Si*aaras,    *tai 

certain  (Andokides,  De  Mysteriis,  p.  3,  §  29).  <rvi>&eKd<rdt  (so  Schneider  and  Matthiae  in  place  of 

■  See  on  this  question  Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of  auv&Licdaai.)  rro\v  jjttw  SiKai'w?  Sucafeir. 

Athens,  ch.  xv.,  p.  233.  That  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bribery  at  Athens,       / 

Certain  passages  from  the  Scholiast,  stating  that  where  individuals  could  be  approached  and  dealt    " 

the  pay  of  the  dikasts  fluctuated  (ov*  iVnjKei/—  with,  is  very  probable  (see  [Xenoph.],  De  Repub. 

aAAoTe  aAAws  e&i&oTo)  do  not  so  naturally  indicate  Ath.,  iii.  3)  :  and  we  may  well  believe  that  there 

a  rise  from  one  obolus  to  three,  as  a  change  back-  were  also    particular    occasions  on  which  money 

wards  and  forwards  according  to  circumstances.  was  given   to  the  dikasts,  some  of  whom  were 

Now  it  seems  that  there  were  some  occasions  when  punished    with    death    for   such    corrupt   receipt 

the  treasury  was  so  very  poor  that  it  was  doubtful  (i-Eschines,   Cont.    Timarch.,   c.   17-22,   p.    12-15). 

whether  the  dikasts  could  be  paid :  see  Lysias,  But    the    passage    above    quoted    from    pseudo- 

Cont.  Epikrat.,  c.  1  ;  Cont.  Nikomach.,  c.  22  ;  and  Xenophon,  an  unfriendly  witness,  shows  that  the 

Aristophan.,   Equit.,   1370.     The  amount  of   pay  precautions  taken    to   prevent  corruption   of   the     / 

may  therefore  have  been  sometimes  affected  by  dikasteries     were    well-devised     and     successful,  1/ 

this  cause.  though    these    precautions    might    sometimes    be 

3  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  on  this  point  in  eluded. 
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leading  men  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  when  acting  individually  or  in  boards 
of  a  few  members,  and  not  uncommon  even  with  the  kings  of  Sparta, 
— next,  that  in  the  Grecian  cities  generally,  as  we  know  even  from  the 
oligarchical  pseudo- Xenophon  (he  particularly  excepts  Sparta),  the  rich 
and  great  men  were  not  only  insubordinate  to  the  magistrates,  but  made 
a  parade  of  showing  that  they  cared  nothing  about  them1.  We  know 
also  that,  while  the  poorer  Athenian  citizens  who  served  on  shipboard  were 
distinguished  for  the  strictest  discipline,  the  hoplites  or  middling  burghers 
who  formed  the  infantry  were  less  obedient,  and  the  rich  citizens  who 
served  on  horseback  the  most  disobedient  of  all2.  To  make  rich  and 
powerful  criminals  effectively  amenable  to  justice  has  indeed  been  found 
so  difficult  everywhere,  until  a  recent  period  ofMiistory,  that  we  should 
be  surprised  if  it  were  otherwise  in  Greece.  When  we  follow  the  reckless 
demeanour  of  rich  men  like  Kritias,  AlkibiadSs3,  and  Meidias,  even  under 
the  full-grown  democracy  of  Athens,  we  may  be  sure  that  their  prede- 
cessors under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution  would  have  been  often  too 
formidable  to  be  punished  or  kept  down  by  an  individual  archon  of 
ordinary  firmness4,  even  assuming  him  to  be  upright  and  well-intentioned. 
Now  the  dikasteries  established  by  PeriklSs  were  inaccessible  both  to 
corruption  and  intimidation  :  their  number,  their  secret  suffrage,  and  the 
impossibility  of  knowing  beforehand  what  individuals  would  sit  in  any 
particular  cause,  prevented  both  the  one  and  the  other.  And  besides 
that,  the  magnitude  of  their  number,  extravagant  according  to  our  ideas 
of  judicial  business,  was  essential  to  this  tutelary  effect5 — it  served  farther 
to  render  the  trial  solemn  and  the  verdict  imposing  on  the  minds  of  parties 
and  spectators,  as  we  may  see  by  the  fact,  that  in  important  causes  the 

1  [Xenophon.],  De  Republ.  Laced.,  c  8,  2.  bellum  grave  cum  Etruria  positum  est,  axmo  et 
TeK/xatpo/xcu  6e  rawra,  ort  iv  p.iv  rats  aAAcus  modesto  jure  agitatum :  dein,  servili  imperio 
iroktaty  ot  6vvar<ii  tpoi  ovrt^  jSovAojrai  patres  plebem  exercere  :  de  vita  atque  tergo,  regk> 
SoKeli'      to?      apxAc      <f»o  fi  ei  a8at,     aXXa  more  consulere.' 

vofii^ovat    tovto    avektvdepo  v    e  t  r  •  i '  Compare  the  exposition  of  the  condition  of  the 

iv    hi    Tjj    SwaprjJ  o£    KpaTKrroi   Kai    virepxovrat.  cities  throughout  Europe  in  the  thirteenth,  four- 

/laAtora  rat  apx<xs,  etc.  teenth,    and    fifteenth    centuries,    in    Hiillmann's 

Respecting  the  violent  proceedings  committed  Stadte-W  esen  des  Mittelaltcrs,  especially  vol.  iii., 

by  powerful  men  at  Thebes,  whereby  it  became  pp.  196-199  et  seq. 

almost  impossible  to  procure  justice  against  them  The  memorable  institution  which  spread  through 

for  fear  of  being  put  to  death,  see  Dikaearchus,  Vit.  nearly  all  the  Italian  cities  during  these  centuries, 

Grac.,  Fragm.  ed.  Fabr.,  p.   143,   and   Polybius,  of  naming  as  Podesta  or  supreme  magistrate  a 

xx.  4,  6 ;  xxiii.  2.  person  not  belonging  to  the  city  itself,  to  hold 

2  Xenophon,  Memorab.,  iii.  5,  18.  office  for  a  short  time — was  the  expedient  which 
*  See  Xenophon,  Memorab.,  i.  2, ,12-25  ;Thukyd.,  they  resorted  to  for  escaping  the  extreme  per- 

vi.  15,  and  the  speech  which  he  gives  as  spoken  by  version    of    judicial    and    administrative    power, 

Alkibiades    in    the   assembly,   vi.    17  ;    Plutarch,  arising  out  of  powerful  family  connections. 

Alkibiad.,  c  7-8-16,  and  the  Oration  of  Demos-  Machiavel's     History     of     Florence     illustrates 

thenes  against  Meidias  throughout :  also  Fragm.  V.  throughout  the  inveterate  habit  of  the  powerful 

of    the    Ile'Aopyot   of   Aristophanes,   Meineke,   ii.,  families   to  set   themselves   above   the  laws  and 

p.  1 128.  judicial  authority.     'The  people  (he  says)  desire 

4  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Com-  to  live  according  to  the  laws  ;  the  great  men  desire 

monwealth  of  England,  explains  the  Court  of  Star-  to  overrule  the  laws  :  it  is  therefore  impossible  that 

Chamber  as  originally  constituted  in  order   '  to  the  two  should  march  in  harmony  *  (Machiavelli, 

deal   with   offenders   too  stout   for   the  ordinary  Istorie  Fiorentine,  liv.  ii.,  p.  79,  ad  ann.  1282). 

course  of  justice'.     The  abundant  compounds  of  s  The  number  of  Roman  judices  employed  to 

the  Greek  language  furnish  a  single  word  exactly  try  a  criminal  cause  under  the  quwstiones  perpetua 

describing  this  same  class  of  offenders — 'Y/3pi<ri6-  in  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  the  Republic,  seems 

BiKat — the  title  of  one  of   the  lost  comedies   of  to  have  varied  between  100,  75,  70,  56,  51,  32,  etc. 

Eupolis ;  see  Meineke,  Historia  Critica  Comicorum  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  there  was  a  total  of 

Gracorum,  vol.  i.,  p.  145.  4,000    judices    at    Rome,   distributed    into    four 

A   passage   among   the   Fragmenta   of   Sallust,  decuries  (Pliny,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.  I,  31). 

gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  conduct  of  powerful  The  venality  as  well  as  the  party  corruption  of 

citizens   under   the    Roman    Republic.     (Fragm.,  these  Roman  judices  or  jurors,  taken  from  the 

lib.  i.,  p.  158,  ed.  Ddph.)  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders,  the  two  highest 

'  At  discordia,  et  avaritia,  et  ambitio,  et  caetera  and  richest  orders  in  the  state,  was  well  known  and 

*>ecundis  rebus  oriri  sueta  mala,  post  Carthaginis  flagrant  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.  22,  35,  37  ;  Asconius 

excidium  maxjme  aucta  sunt.     Nam  injuria?  vali-  in  Ciceron.,  Verrm.,  pp.  141-143,  ed.  Orell. ;  and 

diorum  fuere  jam  inde  a  principle  :  neque  amplius,  Cicero  himself,  in  the  remarkable  letter  to  Atticus, 

quam  regibus  exactis,  dum  metus  a  Tarquinio  et  Ep.  ad  Attic.,  i.  16). 
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dikastery  was  doubled  or  tripled.  Nor  was  it  possible  by  any  other  means 
than  numbers1  to  give  dignity  to  an  assembly  of  citizens,  of  whom  many 
were  poor,  some  old,  and  all  were  despised  individually  by  rich  accused 
persons  who  were  brought  before  them — as  Aristophanes  and  pseudo- 
Xenophon  give  us  plainly  to  understand2. 

Taking  the  general  working  of  the  dikasteries,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  nothing  but  Jury-trial  applied  on  a  scale  broad,  systematic,  unaided, 
and  uncontrolled,  beyond  all  other  historical  experience — and  that  they 
therefore  exhibit  in  exaggerated  proportions  both  the  .excellences  and  the 
defects  characteristic  of  the  jury-system,  as  compared  with  decision  by 
trained  and  professional  judges.  AH  the  encomiums,  which  it  is  custo- 
mary to  pronounce  upon  jury- trial,  will  be  found  predicable  of  the  Athenian 
dikasteries  in  a  still  greater  degree :  all  the  reproaches,  which  can  be 
addressed  on  good  ground  to  the  dikasteries,  will  apply  to  modern  juries 
also,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The  theory  of  the  Athenian  dikastery,  and 
the  theory  of  jury-trial  as  it  has  prevailed  in  England  since  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  are  one  and  the  same :  recourse  to  a  certain  number  of  private 
citizens,  taken  by  chance  or  without  possibility  of  knowing  beforehand 
who  they  will  be,  sworn  to  hear  fairly  and  impartially  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, accuser  and  accused,  and  to  find  a  true  verdict  according  to  their 
consciences  upon  a  distinct  issue  before  them.  But  in  Athens  this  theory 
was  worked  out  to  its  natural  consequences,  while  English  practice,  in 
this  respect  as  in  so  many  others,  is  at  variance  with  English  theory. 
The  jury,  though  an  ancient  and  a  constant  portion  of  the  judicial  system, 
has  never  been  more  than  a  portion — kept  in  subordination,  trammels, 
and  pupilage,  by  a  powerful  crown  and  by  judges  presiding  over  an  arti- 
ficial system  of  law.  And  though,  for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  has  been  free  as  to  matters  of  fact,  new  trials  having 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  attaint — yet  the  ascendency  of  the  presiding 
judge  over  their  minds,  and  his  influence  over  the  procedure  as  the  au- 
thority on  matters  of  law,  has  always  been  such  as  to  overrule  the  natural 
play  of  their  feelings  and  judgment  as  men  and  citizens — sometimes  to 
the  detriment,  much  oftener  to  the  benefit  (always  excepting  political 
trials),  of  substantial  justice.  But  in  Athens  the  dikasls  judged  of  the 
law  as  well  as  of  the  fact.  The  laws  were  not  numerous,  and  were  couched 
in  few,  for  the  most  part  familiar,  words.  To  determine  how  the  facts 
stood,  and  whether,  if  the  facts  were  undisputed,  the  law  invoked  was 
properly  applicable  to  them,  were  parts  of  the  integral  question  submitted 
to  them,  and  comprehended  in  their  verdict.     Moreover,  each  dikastery 

1  Numerous  dikasteries  taken  by  lot  seem  to  that  the  information  on  this  point  is  to  the  last 
have  been  established  in  later  times  in  Rhodes  and  degree  vague,  we  may  remark  that  between  the 
other  Grecian  cities  (though  Rhodes  was  not  demo-  defeat  of  the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  and  the 
cratically  constituted),  and  to  have  worked  satis-  battle  of  ^Egospotami, '  the  financial  and  political 
factorily.  condition    of    Athens    was    so    exceedingly    em- 

The  necessity  of  a  numerous  judicature,  in  a  barrassed  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  she 

republic  where   there   is   no   standing   army   or  could  maintain  the  paid  dikasteries  on  the  ordinary 

official  force  professionally  constituted,  as  the  only  footing.     If,  therefore,  in  this  time  of  distress  the 

means  of  enforcing  public-minded  justice  against  dikasteries  were  rarely  convoked,  and  without  any 

powerful  criminals,  is  insisted  upon  by  Machiavel,  certainty  of  pay,  a  powerful  accused  person  might 

Discorsi  sopra  Tito  Livio,  lib.  i.,  c.  7.  find  it  more  easy  to  tamper  with  them  beforehand, 

2  Aristophan.,  Vesp.,  570;  [Xenophon],  Rep.  than  it  had  been  before,  or  than  it  came  to  be  after- 
Aih.,  i.  18.  wards,  when  the  system  was  regularly  in  operation. 

The  statement  of  [Aristotle,  Ath.  Pol.,  ch.  27,  We  can  hardly  reason  with  safety,  therefore,  from 

§  5]  (compare  Harpokration  v.  AeKdfeiv ;  Plutarch,  the  period  shortly  preceding  the  battle  of  /Egps- 

Coriolan.,  c.  14  ;  and  Pollux,  viii.  121)  intimates  potami,  either  to  that  which  preceded  the  Sicilian 

that  Anytus  was  the  first  person  who  taught  the  expedition,  or  to  that  which  followed  the  subver- 

art    tov    SeicaJ£etv    ?d    St/cacrnjpia,  a    short  time  sion  of  the  Thirty, 
before  the  battle  of  iEgospotami.     But  besides 
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construed  the  law  for  itself  without  being  bound  to  follow  the  decisions 
of  those  which  had  preceded  it,  except  in  so  far  as  such  analogy  might 
really  influence  the  convictions  of  the  members.  They  were  free,  self- 
judging  persons — unassisted  by  the  schooling,  but  at  the  same  time  un- 
trammelled by  the  awe-striking  ascendency,  of  a  professional  judge — 
obeying  the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  their  own  consciences,  and 
recognising  no  authority  except  the  laws  of  the  city,  with  which  they 
were  familiar. 

Trial  by  jury,  as  practised  in  England  since  1688,  has  been  politically 
most  valuable,  as  a  security  against  the  encroachments  of  an  anti-popular 
executive.  But  when  we  read  these  encomiums  in  modern  authors,  we 
shall  find  that  both  the  direct  benefits  ascribed  to  jury-trial  in  ensuring 
pure  and  even-handed  justice,  and  still  more  its  indirect  benefits  in  im- 
proving and  educating  the  citizens  generally — might  have  been  set  forth 
yet  more  emphatically  in  a  laudatory  harangue  of  Perikl£s  about  the 
Athenian  dikasteries.  If  it  be  true  that  an  Englishman  or  an  American 
counts  more  certainly  on  an  impartial  and  uncorrupt  verdict  from  a  jury 
of  his  country  than  from  a  permanent  professional  judge,  much  more 
would  this  be  the  feeling  of  an  ordinary  Athenian,  when  he  compared  the 
dikasteries  with  the  archon.  As  to  the  effects  of  jury- trial  in  diffusing 
respect  to  the  laws  and  constitution — in  giving  to  every  citizen  a  personal 
interest  in  enforcing  the  former  and  maintaining  the  latter — in  imparting 
a  sentiment  of  dignity  to  small  and  poor  men,  through  the  discharge  of  a 
function  exalted  as  well  as  useful — all  these  effects  were  produced  in  a  still 
higher  degree  by  the  dikasteries  at  Athens  from  their  greater  frequency, 
numbers,  and  spontaneity  of  mental  action,  without  any  professional 
judge,  upon  whom  they  could  throw  the  responsibility  of  deciding  for 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imperfections  inherent  in  jury-trial  were  like- 
wise disclosed  in  an  exaggerated  form  under  the  Athenian  system.  Both 
juror  and  dikast  represent  the  average  man  of  the  time  and  of  the  neigh- 
^  bourhood,  exempt  indeed  from  pecuniary  corruption  or  personal  fear, 
but  not  exempt  from  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  prejudices,  all  of  which 
/  act  the  more  powerfully  because  there  is  often  no  consciousness  of  their 
presence,  and  because  they  even  appear  essential  to  his  idea  of  plain  and 
straightforward  good  sense.  According  as  a  jury  is  composed  of  Catholics 
or  Protestants,  Irishmen  or  Englishmen,  tradesmen,  farmers,  or  inhabitants 
of  a  frontier  on  which  smuggling  prevails — there  is  apt  to  prevail  among 
them  a  corresponding  bias.  At  the  time  of  any  great  national  delusion, 
such  as  the  Popish  Plot  —  or  of  any  powerful  locai  excitement,  such  as 
that  of  the  Church  and  King  mobs  at  Birmingham  in  1791  against  Dr. 
Priestley  and  the  Dissenters — juries  are  found  to  perpetrate  what  a  calmer 
age  recognises  to  have  been  gross  injustice.  Juries  bring  the  common 
feeling  as  well  as  the  common  reason  of  the  public — or  often  indeed  only 
the  separate  feeling  of  particular  fractions  of  the  public — to  dictate  the 
application  of  the  law  to  particular  cases.  They  are  a  protection  against 
anything  worse — especially  against  such  corruption  or  servility  as  are 
liable  to  taint  permanent  official  persons — but  they  cannot  possibly  reach 
anything  better.  Now  the  dikast  trial  at  Athens  effected  the  same  object, 
and  had  in  it  only  the  same  ingredients  of  error  and  misdecision,  as  the 
English  jury  :  but  it  had  them  in  stronger  dose,  without  the  counteracting 
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authority  of  a  judge,  and  without  the  benefit  of  a  procedure  such  as  has 
now  been  obtained  in  England.  The  feelings  of  the  dikasts  counted  for 
more,  and  their  reason  for  less,  not  merely  because  of  their  greater  num- 
bers, which  naturally  heightened  the  pitch  of  feeling  in  each  individual — 
but  also  because  the  addresses  of  orators  or  parties  formed  the  prominent 
part  of  the  procedure,  and  the  depositions  of  witnesses  only  a  very  sub- 
ordinate part.  The  dikast  therefore  heard  little  of  the  naked  facts,  the 
appropriate  subjects  for  his  reason — but  he  was  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  plausible  falsehoods,  calumnies,  irrelevant  statements  and  sugges- 
tions, etc.,  of  the  parties,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  skilfully  adapted  to  his 
temper.  To  keep  the  facts  of  the  case  before  the  jury,  apart  from  the 
falsehood  and  colouring  of  parties,  is  the  most  useful  function  of  the 
modern  judge,  whose  influence  is  also  considerable  as  a  restraint  upon 
the  pleader.  We  see  in  the  remaining  productions  of  the  Attic  orators 
how  much  there  is  of  plausible  deception,  departure  from  the  true  issue, 
and  appeals  to  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  prejudices  of  every  kind, 
addressed  to  the  dikasteries.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  what 
extent  they  actually  perverted  the  judgment  of  the  hearers1.  Probably 
the  frequent  habit  of  sitting  in  dikastery  gave  them  a  penetration  in 
detecting  sophistry  not  often  possessed  by  non-professional  citizens. 
Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases,  success  depended  less  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  case  than  upon 
apparent  airs  of  innocence  and  truth-telling,  dexterity  of  statement,  and 
good  general  character,  in  the  parties,  their  witnesses,  and  the  friends  who 
addressed  the  court  on  their  behalf.  The  accusatory  speeches  in  Attic 
oratory,  wherein  punishment  is  invoked  upon  an  alleged  delinquent,  are 
expressed  with  a  bitterness  which  is  now  banished  from  English  criminal 
judicature,  though  it  was  common  in  the  state  trials  of  two  centuries  ago. 
Against  them  may  be  set  the  impassioned  and  emphatic  appeals  made 
by  defendants  and  their  friends  to  the  commiseration  of  the  dikasts, 
appeals  the  more  often  successful,  because  they  came  last,  immediately 
/  before  decision  was  pronounced.  This  is  true  of  Rome  as  well  as  of 
^    Athens2. 

As  an  organ  for  judicial  purposes,  the  Athenian  dikasteries  were  thus  a 
simple  and  plenary  manifestation  of  jury-triaI,~wTth  its  inherent  excel- 
lences and  defects  both  brought  out  in  exaggerated  relief.  They  ensured 
a  decision  at  once  uncorrupt,  public-minded,  and  imposing — together  with 
the  best  security  which  the  case  admitted  against  illegal  violences  on  the 
part  of  the  rich  and  great3.  Their  extreme  publicity — as  well  as  their 
simple  and  oral  procedure,  divested  of  that  verbal  and  ceremonial  techni- 
cality which  marked  the  law  of  Rome  even  at  its  outset,  was  no  small 
benefit.  But  whatever  may  have  been  their  defects  as  judicial  instruments, 
as  a  stimulus  both  to  thought  and  speech,  their  efficacy  was  unparalleled, 
in  the  circumstances  of  Athenian  society.  Doubtless  they  would  not 
have  produced  the  same  effect  if  established  at  Thebes  or  Argos.     The 

1  Demosthenes  (Cont.  Phormio.,  p.  913,  c.  2)  Compare  also  Cicero,  Brutus,  c.  23,  about  the 
emphatically  remarks  how  much  more  cautious  defence  of  Sergius  Galba  ;  Quintilian,  /.  O.,  ii.  15. 
witnesses  were  of  giving  false  testimony  before  the  3  Plato,  in  his  Treatise,  De  Legibus  (vi.,  p.  768), 
numerous  dikastery,  than  before  the  arbitrator.  adopts   all    the  distinguishing  principles  of   the 

2  Asconius  gives  an  account  of  the  begging  off  Athenian  dikasteries.  He  particularly  insists,  that 
and  supplication  to  the  judices  at  Rome,  when  the  citizen  who  does  not  take  his  share  in  the 
sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced  upon  Scaurus,  exercise  of  this  function,  conceives  himself  to  have 
whom  Cicero  defended  (ed.  Ciceron.,  Oral,  pro  no  concern  or  interest  in  the  commonwealth — to 
Scauro,  p.  28,  ad  Orell.).  irapdnav  -rrjs  n-oAews  ov  fieroxos  elvai. 
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susceptibilities  of  the  Athenian  mind,  as  well  as  the  previous  practice 
and  expansive  tendencies  of  democratical  citizenship,  were  also  essential 
conditions — and  that  genuine  taste  for  sitting  in  judgment  and  hearing 
both  sides  fairly,  which,  however  Aristophanes  may  caricature  and  deride 
it,  was  alike  honourable  and  useful  to  the  people.  The  first  establishment 
of  the  dikasteries  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  great  improvement  of  Attic 
tragedy  in  passing  from  ^schylus  to  SophoklSs.  The  same  development 
of  the  national  genius,  now  preparing  splendid  manifestations  both  in 
tragic  and  comic  poetry,  was  called  with  redoubled  force  into  the  path  of 
oratory,  by  the  new  judicial  system.  A  certain  power  of  speech  now 
^--t>ecame  necessary,  not  merely  for  those  who  intended  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  politics,  but  also  for  private  citizens  to  vindicate  their  rights  or 
repel  accusations,  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  was  an  accomplishment  of 
the  greatest  practical  utility,  even  apart  from  ambitious  purposes,  hardly 
less  so  than  the  use  of  arms  or  the  practice  of  the  gymnasium.  Accordingly, 
the  teachers  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  the  composers  of  written 
speeches  to  be  delivered  by  others,  now  began  to  multiply  and  to  acquire 
an  unprecedented  importance — as  well  at  Athens  as  under  the  con- 
temporary democracy  of  Syracuse1,  in  which  also  some  form  of  popular 
judicature  was  established. 

We  begin  to  hear,  in  the  generation  now  growing  up,  of  the  rhetor  and 
the  sophist,  as  persons  of  influence  and  celebrity.  These  two  names 
denoted  persons  of  similar  moral  and  intellectual  endowments,  or  often 
indeed  the  same  person,  considered  in  different  points  of  view2,  either 
as  professing  to  improve  the  moral  character,  or  as  communicating  power 
and  facility  of  expression3.  Antipho  of  the  deme  Rhamnus  in  Attica, 
Thrasymachus  of  ChalkSdon,  Tisias  of  Syracuse,  Gorgias  of  Leontini, 
Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Prodikus  of  Keos,  Theod6rus  of  Byzantium,  Hippias 
of  Elis,  Zeno  of  Elea,  were  among  the  first  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  these  departments  of  teaching.  Antipho  was  the  author  of  the  earliest 
composed  speech  really  spoken  in  a  dikastery  and  preserved  down  to  the 
later  critics4.  These  men  were  mostly  not  citizens  of  Athens,  though 
many  of  them  belonged  to  towns  comprehended  in  the  Athenian  empire,  at 
a  time  when  important  judicial  causes  belonging  to  these  towns  were  often 
carried  up  to  be  tried  at  Athens — while  all  of  them  looked  to  that  city  as 
a  central  point  of  action  and  distinction.  The  term  '  Sophist ', which  Hero- 
dotus5 applies  with  sincere  respect  to  men  of  distinguished  wisdom  such 
as  Solon,  Anacharsis,  Pythagoras,  etc.,  now  came  to  be  applied  to  these 
teachers    of    virtue,   rhetoric,    conversation,    and^  disputation,    many   of 

1  Aristot.  ap.  Cicero,  Brut.,  c.   12.      Compare  mending  his  speculations  to  notice,  he  appeals  to 

Diodor.,  xi.  87  ;  Pausan.,  vi.  17,  8.  the  great  practical  value  of  rhetorical  teaching,  as 

J  Plato   (Gorgias,  c.   20-75  \   Protagoras,   c.   9).  enabling  a  man  to  '  help  himself '  and  fight  his  own 

Lysias  is  sometimes  designated  as  a  sophist  ([De-  battles  m  case  of  need— 'Atottoi'  f I  t$  o-wpari  /*<•/ 

mosth.]  Cord.  Near.,  c.  7,  p.  1351  ;  Athens.,  xiii.,  alo-xpb*  py  SvvcurOai  fiorfOdv  «ovtu,  Aoyw  Si  ovk 

p.  S92).  axo-\p6v  (i.  1,  3  :  compare  iii.  1,  2  ;  Plato,  Gorgias, 

•See    the   first    book    of    Aristotle's    Rhetoric  c.   41-55;   Protagoras,  a   o;   Phadrus,  c.   43-50; 

(alluded  to  in  a  former  note)  for  his  remarks  on  the  Euthydem.,  c.  1-31  ;  and  Xenophon,  Memorab.,  iii. 

technical  teachers  of  rhetoric  before  his  time.     He  12,  2,  3). 

remarks   (and   Plato  had   remarked  before  him)  See  also  the  character  of  Proxenus  in  the  Ana- 

(i.  1  and  2)  that  their  teaching  was  for  the  most  part  basis  of  Xenophon,  ii.  6,  16  ;  [Plutarch],  Vit.  X. 

thoroughly    narrow    and    practical,    bearing    ex-  Orator.,  p.  307  ;  Aristoph.,  Nubes,  1 108  ;  Xenophon, 

clusively  on  what  was  required  for  the  practice  of  Memorab.,  L  2,  48  ;    Plato,    Alkibiadls,    i.,  c.  31, 

the  dikastery  (irepl  too  faica£eo-Bau  itavrt^  nttaurrau  p.  119  ;  and  a  striking  passage  in  Plutarch's  Life  of 

r*\vokorftlv).    And  though  he  himself  lays  down  a  Cato  the  Elder,  c  x. 

far  more  profound  and  comprehensive  theory  of  *  [Plutarch],  Vit.  X.  Orator.,  p.  832  ;  Quintilian, 

rhetoric  and  all  matters  appertaining  to  it  (in  a  iii.,    1,    10.     Antipho   is   said   to  have  been   the 

treatise  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed  in  power  teacher  of  the  historian  Thukydides. 

of  philosophical  analysis),  yet  when  he  is  recom-  *  Herodot.,  i.  29 ;  iv.  95. 
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whom  professed  acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle  of  human  science, 
physical  as  well  as  moral  (then  narrow  enough),  so  far  as  was  necessary 
to  talk  about  any  portion  of  it  plausibly  and  effectively,  and  to  answer 
any  question  which  might  be  proposed  to  them.  Though  they  passed 
from  one  Grecian  town  to  another,  partly  in  the  capacity  of  envoys  from 
their  fellow-citizens,  partly  as  exhibiting  their  talents  to  numerous  hearers, 
with  much  renown  and  large  gain1 — they  appear  to  have  been  viewed 
with  jealousy  and  dislike  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public2.  For  at  a  time 
when  every  citizen  pleaded  his  own  cause  before  the  dikastery,  they  im- 
parted, to  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  purchase  it,  a  peculiar  skill  in 
the  common  weapons,  which  made  them  seem  like  fencing-masters  or 
professional  swordsmen  amidst  a  society  of  untrained  duellists3.  More- 
over, SokratSs  himself  —  a  product  of  the  same  age,  a  disputant  on  the 
same  subjects,  and  bearing  the  same  name  of  a  'Sophist'4 — but  despising 
political  and  judicial  practice,  and  looking  to  the  production  of  intellectual 
stimulus  and  moral  impressions  upon  his  hearers — Sokrate^ — or  rather, 
Plato  speaking  through  the  person  of  Sokrat6s — carried  on  throughout  his 
life  a  constant  polemical  warfare  against  the  sophists  and  rhetors,  in  that 
negative  vein  in  which  he  was  unrivalled. 

This  is  not  the  opportunity,  however,  for  trying  to  distinguish  the  good 
from  the  evil  in  the  working  of  the  sophists  and  rhetors.  At  present  it 
is  enough  that  they  were  the  natural  product  of  the  age,  supplying  those 
wants,  and  answering  to  that  stimulus,  which  arose  partly  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  Ekklesia,  but  still  more  from  the  contentions  before 
the  dikastery — in  which  latter  a  far  greater  number  of  citizens  took  active 
part,  with  or  without  their  own  consent.  The  public  and  frequent  dikas- 
teries  constituted  by  PeriklSs  opened  to  the  Athenian  mind  precisely  that 
career  of  improvement  which  was  best  suited  to  its  natural  aptitude. 
They  were  essential  to  the  development  of  that  demand  out  of  which  grew 
not  only  Grecian  oratory,  but  also,  as  secondary  products,  the  specu- 
lative moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  the  didactic  analysis  of  rhetoric 
and  grammar,  which  long  survived  after  Grecian  creative  genius  had 
passed  away.  And  it  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  oligarchy  of 
Thirty 6,  to  forbid,  by  an  express  law,  any  teaching  of  the  art  of  speaking. 
Aristophands  derides  the  Athenians  for  their  love  of  talk  and  contro- 
versy, as  if  it  had  enfeebled  their  military  energy  ;  but  in  his  time  most 

1  Plato  (Hippias  Major,  c.  i,  2  ;  Menon,  p.  95  ;  epyov    e«j  A.e'yeii',    AAA*    ow    rS>»   wpoeanartav   ttjs 

and  Gorgias,  c.  1,  with  Stallbaum's  note)  ;  Diodor.,  toiouJtijs  iraiSewews,  Demosthen.,  De  Fals.  Legat., 

xii.  53  ;  Pausan.,  vi.  17,  8.  c.  70, 71,  p.  417-420 ;  and  ^schin.,  Cont.  Ktesiphon, 

1  Xenophon,  Memorab.,  i.  2,  31.     To  teach  or  c  9,  p.  371 — Koucovpyov  o-wpicrrr\v,  oiofievov  prinacn 

learn  the  art  of  speech  was  the  common  reproach  tovs  vd/xov?  avcuprjo-eiv. 

made   by    the   vulgar   against   philosophers   and  *  iEschines,  Cont.  Timarch.,  c.  34,  p.  74.    "Yfiet? 

lettered  men — to    KOivjj  tois    f/>iAocrdi/»ois  vnb  rdv  p.ev,    St    'Adrfvauoi,     2w tcparijv    (t.ev    rbv    ao- 

TroAAtoi/  ewiTifi.utp.evov  (Xenoph.,  Memor.,  i.  2,  31).  <pto~Tiiv  aireKreivare. 

Compare  iEschines,  Cont.  Timar.,  about  Demos-  Among  the  sophists  whom  Isokrates    severely 

thenes,  c.  25,  27.                               ,  criticises,  he  evidently  seems  to  include  Plato,  as 

3  Such  is  probably  the  meaning  of  that  remark-  may  be  seen,  by  the  contrast  between  6of  a   and 

able  passage  in  which  Thukydides  describes  the  ciriorwu),  which  he  particularly  notes,  and  which 

Athenian  rhetor  An tiphojviii.  68)  :  e?  p.ev  Si\p.ov  oi  is   so   conspicuously    set   forth    in    the    Platonic 

napiliv  ovfi'  e?  aAAov  ayu»va  ckovctio?  oi6"ei/a,  aA\'  writings    (Isokrates,    Cont.    Sophislas,    Or.    xiii., 

v7rt)irTfc>s    t<3    7rA.Tj0ei    0 1  a.    06$ av     Beivo-  p.  293  :  also  p.  295).     We  know  also  that  Lysias 

7i)T05    StaxetVfi'ot,    tov?   fieVioi  aytort£op.e-  called  both   Plato  and  ./Eschines  the  disciple  of 

voys  teal  ev  fiiKflur-njpi'oj  ko.1  ev  6r)p.u>,  nKetara  el«  Sokrates,   by   the  name  of   Sophists   (Aristeides, 

aviip,   oo"Ti?  fv/u./3ovAevcratT()  Tt,  6ma/ueio?  ax^eAeii .  Orat.  Platonic.,  xlvi.     'Yirep  t£>v  TeTraptav,  p.  407, 

Compare    Plato    (Protagoras,    c.    8;    Phadrus,  vol.  ii.,  cd.  Dindorf).    Aristeidfis  remarks  justly  that 

c.  86),  Isokrates,  Cont.  Sophistas,  Or.  xiii.,  p.  295,  the  name  'Sophist*  was  a  general  name,  including 

where  he  complains  of  the  teachers — omm  wire-  all  the  philosophers,  teachers,  and  lettered  men. 

otxovto,      <5i*a£eo-0cu     SiScurKeiv,     e>cke£ap.evoi     to  5  Xenoph.,    Memor.,  i.  2,  31 :   koywv  t«'x>"7»'  M 

ovo-\e pear arov  roiv    bvop-arutv,   6    rS>v    <p8ovovvr<i>v  Si&atrketv. 
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undoubtedly,  that  reproach  was  not  true — nor  did  it  become  true,  even  in 
part,  until  the  crushing  misfortunes  which  marked  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  During  the  course  of  that  war,  restless  and  energetic  action 
was  the  characteristic  of  Athens  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  oratory 
or  political  discussion,  though  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes  a  material 
alteration  had  taken  place. 

The  establishment  of  these  paid  dikasteries  at  Athens  was  thus  one  of 
the  most  important  and  prolific  events  in  all  Grecian  history.  The  pay 
helped  to  furnish  a  maintenance  for  old  citizens,  past  the  age  of  military 
service.  Elderly  men  were  the  best  persons  for  such  a  service,  and  were 
preferred  for  iudicial  purposes  both  at  Sparta,  and  as  it  seems,  in  heroic 
Greece.  Perikles  has  been  often  censured  for  this  institution,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  first  to  ensure  pay1  to  dikasts  who  before  served  for  nothing, 
and  had  thus  introduced  poor  citizens  into  courts  previously  composed  of 
citizens  above  poverty.  But  in  the  first  place,  this  supposition  is  not 
correct  in  point  of  fact,  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  such  constant  dikasteries 
previously  acting  without  pay  ;  next,  if  it  had  been  true,  the  habitual 
exclusion  of  the  poor  citizens  would  have  nullified  the  popular  working  of 
these  bodies,  and  would  have  prevented  them  from  answering  any  longer 
to  the  reigning  sentiment  at  Athens.  Nor  could  it  be  deemed  unreason- 
able to  assign  a  regular  pay  to  those  who  thus  rendered  regular  service. 
It  was  indeed  an  essential  item  in  the  whole  scheme  and  purpose,  so  that 
the  suppression  of  the  pay  of  itself  seems  to  have  suspended  the  dikasteries, 
while  the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  was  established — and  it  can  only  be 
discussed  in  that  light. 


APPENDIX 

The  account  of  the  ascendency  of  Perikles  in  the  foregoing  pages  is  derived  from 
the  statements  of  Plutarch  (PeriklSs,  xvi.)  and  Cicero  (De  Oratore,  iii.  39,  138) — 
namely,  that  perikles  was  supreme  in  Athens  from  469  to  429.  This  idea  is, 
perhaps,  derived  ultimately  from  Theopompus,  but  it  is  not  upheld  by  the 
Ath.  Pol.  (c.  27).  It  appears  rather  (1)  that  Perikles  did  not  become  leader  of 
the  democratic  party  till  the  death  of  Ephialtes,  and  (2)  that  his  ascendency  was 
seriously  threatened  by  a  revival  of  aristocratic  power  in  453-45 1.  For,  as  to  (1), 
we  learn  that  Perikles'  first  appearance  in  public  life  was  in  463  at  the  trial  ol 
Kimon,  when  he  was  still  a  young  man.  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  prominent  activity  on  the  part  of  Perikles  either 

1  The  first  mention  of  a  paid  jury  occurs  in  the  interest   as   illustrating   the   exclusive   policy   of 

inscription  recording   the  settlement  at   Halikar-  Perikles  towards  members  of  the  Delian  League. 

nassus  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Lygdamis,  which  Grote  himself  censures  (pp.  335,  347),  and 

probably  between  460  and  455  (Roehl,  Jnscr.  Gr.  Duruy  (Hist.of  Greece,  Engl,  transl.,  ii.  2,  p.  490  ff.) 

Ant.,  500;  Hicks  and  Hill,  27,1.26  ff).     But  this  contrasts  with   the  liberal  grants  of   connubium 

was  a  special  body  adjudicating  on  property  claims  which  Rome  extended  towards  her  socii.     Indeed 

where  high  ability  and  integrity  were  required.  the    short-sightedness    of    this    enactment    is    so 

Id  this  connexion  we  may  also  mention  a  measure  apparent  that  it  would  be  tempting  to  follow 
carried  by  Perikles  in  451  (Ath.  Pol.,  c.  26,  5)— i.e.,  Duncker's  (Berl.  Akad.  SitzungsberichU,  p.  036  ff.) 
when  this  statesman  was  organizing  the  paid  rejection  of  it  as  a  later  fabrication.  But  the  state- 
juries  in  opposition  to  Kimon  ;  the  franchise  (and  ment  of  Ath.  Pol.  is  here  based  on  an  Atthis  quoting 
with  it  the  right  of  sitting  on  paid  juries)  was  to  an  official  document,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
be  restricted  to  those  who  could  prove  Athenian  disregarded. 

parentage  on  both  sides.     That  this  measure  was  Payment   for   the   troops   (in   addition    to   the 

strictly  enforced  is  proved  by  the  story  in  Philoch.  former  kit-money)  is  also  mentioned  as  a  Periklean 

(fr.  90)  and  Plutarch  (PcrihUs,  c.  37),  that  on  the  innovation  in  Plut.,  Per.,  ii. 

occasion  of  Psammctichus, '  king  of  Libya ',  sending  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Perikles  also  introduced 

a  dole  of  corn  (443  b.c)  4,760  were  disfranchised  by  the  /SouAevnxbc  ni<rikk,  which  certainly  existed  in 

■  revision  of  the  voters'  list.     If  the  restoration  in  411  (Thuk.,  viii.  69).  At  any  rate,  the  functions  of  the 

Ath.  Pol.  (fr.  c.  18,  &ia>pi)4>i<Tif  Tuf  6ucao-Tw)  is  boule,  like  those  of  the  dikasteries,  grew  much  more 

correct,  the   true   purpose  of   this  restriction   of  complex  under  the  democratic  bureaucracy  est.ib- 

fr.inchise  becomes  clear.     This  measure  is  also  of  lisbed  by  Perikles  (cf.  [Xen.],»/?«p.  Ath.,  iii.  i.-Kd. 
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in  war  or  in  politics  before  this.  Moreover,  Perikles  was  only  one  of  the  accusers 
in  this  trial,  and  his  part  was  merely  formal.  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
his  connexion  with  the  trial  was  afterwards  remembered  not  for  its  intrinsic 
importance,  but  as  the  first  public  action  of  a  man  afterwards  famous.  Again, 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Areopagus,  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  Ephialtes,  not 
Perikles,  as  the  democratic  protagonist,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of 
secondary  authorities,  who  agree  in  regarding  the  struggle  as  a  duel  between 
Perikles  and  Kimon.  It  is  true  that  the  Ath.  Pol.  is  utterly  wrong  in  associating 
Themistokles  with  Ephialtes,  yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  laws  made  at  this 
crisis  are  not  attributable  to  Perikles,  for  the  Thirty  in  repealing  these  laws  are 
spoken  of  as  abolishing  the  '  laws  of  Ephialtes  and  Archestratus '  (Ath.  Pol.,  c.  35). 
Further  in  the  Atthis  of  Philochorus  it  is  stated  that  EphialtSs  left  to  the 
Areopagus  only  rd  birtp  rod  au/iaros.  Now  obviously  the  man  who  led  the 
democratic  revolt  at  this  crucial  moment  must  have  been  the  recognised  party 
leader — i.e.,  Ephialtes,  not  Perikles,  was  pre-eminent  up  to  461.  Among  other 
evidence  pointing  in  the  same  direction  may  be  quoted  Plutarch's  Kimon  (16), 
which  shows  that  Kimon's  proposal  to  aid  Sparta  against  the  Helots  was  opposed 
by-Ephialtes,  who  also  is  described  as  '  a  terror  to  the  oligarchs  '  by  his  attacks 
on  official  corruption  and  incapacity.  Further,  it  was  Ephialtes  who  was  assassi- 
nated, and  the  story  that  Perikles  procured  this  deed  only  confirms  the  view  that 
Ephialtes  was  regarded  as  the  prime  mover  in  the  agitation  (cf.  p.  320,  n.  3). 

As  to  (2),  on  the  hypothesis  above  maintained  (see  note,  p.  320)  concerning 
Kimon's  return  from  ostracism,  it  follows  that  Perikles  was  hard  pressed  by 
the  oligarchs  in  453-4.5 j>.  We  shall  be  forced  to  conclude  that,  on  the  failures  in 
Egypt  (454)  and  Acarnania,  public  feeling  veered  round  in  favour  of  Kimon, 
who  returned  probably  in  45 1  (spring) .  All  expeditions  against  Greek  states  were 
discontinued  after  453.  In  the  summer  of ^451  Greek  unity  was  cemented  by 
the  Thirty  Years'  Agreement  (which  we  know  was  about  to  elapse  in  421)  between 
Sparta  and  Argos,  and  in  450  by  the  Five  Years'  Peace  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  This  philo-Laconian  attitude,  the  prime  factor  in  the  Kimonian  policy, 
constitutes  a  complete  reversal  of  the  orthodox  democratic  policy  since  461.  If 
we  further  adopt  the  chronology  given  above  for  the  Periklean  law  of  citizenship 
(note,  p.  332),  the  introduction  of  pay  for  the  dikasts  (note,  p.  332),  we  shall  see 
that  during  these  years  Perikles  was  doing  his  utmost  to  reinstate  himself  in  the 
favour  of  the  Ekklesia,  wherein  the  influence  of  Kimon  had  temporarily  super- 
seded his  own.  It  follows  that  the  forty  years'  ascendency  of  Perikles  is  a  false 
inference  on  the  part  of  writers  to  whom  Perikles  stood  for  the  period  of  Athenian 
greatness.  His  pre-eminence  will  be  seen  to  begin  not  earlier  than  461,  to  be 
seriously  menaced  between  453  and  449,  and  to  have  been  established  finally 
only  oil  the  ostracism  of  Thukydides.  Ephialtes  was  the  opponent  of  Kimon, 
Thukydides  (son  of  Melesias)  of  Perikles. — Ed. 


CHAPTER  XVII  TXLVII] 

FROM  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  TRUCE,  FOURTEEN  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  PELO- 
PONNESIAN  WAR,  DOWN  TO  THE  BLOCKADE  OF  POTIDAA,  IN  THE  YEAR 
BEFORE   THE    PELOPONNESIAN   WAR 

The  judicial  alterations  effected  at  Athens  by  Perikles  and  Ephialtes, 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  gave  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
citizens  direct  jury  functions  and  an  active  interest  in  the  constitution  J 
such  as  they  had  never  before  enjoyed,  the  change  being  at  once  a  mark 
of  previous  growth  of  democratical  sentiment  during  the  past,  and  a  cause 
of  its  farther  development  during  the  future.  The  Athenian  people  were 
at  this  time  ready  for  personal  exertion  in  all  directions.  Military  service 
on  land  or  sea  was  not  less  conformable  to  their  dispositions  than  atten- 
dance in  the  ekklesia  or  in  the  dikastery  at  home.     The  naval  service 
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especially  was  prosecuted  with  a  degree  of  assiduity  which  brought  about 
continual  improvement  in  skill  and  efficiency  ;  while  the  poorer  citizens, 
of  whom  it  chiefly  consisted,  were  more  exact  in  obedience  and  discipline 
than  any  of  the  more  opulent  persons  from  whom  the  infantry  or  the 
cavalry  were  drawn1.  The  maritime  multitude,  in  addition  to  self-con- 
fidence and  courage,  acquired  by  this  laborious  training  an  increased  skill, 
I  which  placed  the  Athenian  navy  every  year  more  and  more  above  the 
rest  of  Greece.  And  the  perfection  of  this  force  became  the  more  indis- 
pensable as  the  Athenian  empire  was  now  again  confined  to  the  sea  and 
seaport  towns. 

The  maritime  confederacy  —  originally  commenced  at  Delos  under 
(the  headship  of  Athens,  but  with  a  common  synod  and  deliberative  voice 
'  on  the  part  of  each  member — had  now  become  transformed  into  a  confirmed 
empire  on  the  part  of  Athens,  over  the  remaining  states  as  foreign  depen- 
dencies, all  of  them  rendering  tribute  except  Chios,  Samos,  and  Lesbos. 
These  three  still  remained  on  their  original  footing  of  autonomous  allies, 
retaining  their  armed  force,  ships,  and  fortifications,  with  the  obligation 
of  furnishing  military  and  naval  aid  when  required,  but  not  of  paying 
tribute.  We  must  recollect  that  the  confederacy,  even  in  its  original 
structure,  was  contracted  for  permanent  objects,  and  was  permanently 
binding  by  the  vote  of  its  majority,  like  the  Spartan  confederacy,  upon 
every  individual  member2.  It  was  destined  to  keep  out  the  Persian 
\  fleet,  and  to  maintain  the  police  of  the  ^Egean.  Consistently  with  these 
objects,  no  individual  member  could  be  allowed  to  secede  from  the  con- 
federacy, and  thus  to  acquire  the  benefit  of  protection  at  the  cost  of  the 
remainder :  so  that  when  Naxos  and  other  members  actually  did  secede, 
the  step  was  taken  as  a  revolt,  and  Athens  only  performed  her  duty  as 
president  of  the  confederacy  in  reducing  them. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  allies  should  conspire  unanimously  to  break 
up  the  confederacy,  and  discontinue  the  collection  of  contribution  from 
each  of  the  members  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  at  all  desirable  that  they 
should  do  so.  For  while  Greece  generally  would  have  been  a  great  loser 
by  such  a  proceeding,  the  allies  themselves  would  have  been  the  greatest 
losers  of  all,  inasmuch  as  they  would  have  been  exposed  without  defence 
to  the  Persian  and  Phenician  fleets.  But  the  Athenians  committed  the 
capital  fault  of  taking  the  whole  alliance  into  their  own  hands,  and 
f treating  the  allies  purely  as  subjects,  without  seeking  to  attach  them  by 
vany  form  of  political  incorporation  or  collective  meeting  and  discussion — 
without  taking  any  pains  to  maintain  community  of  feeling  or  idea  of  a 
joint  interest — without  admitting  any  control,  real  or  even  pretended, 
over  themselves  as  managers.  Had  they  attempted  to  do  this,  it  might 
have  proved  difficult  to  accomplish — so  powerful  was  the  force  of  geo- 
graphical dissemination,  the  tendency  to  isolated  civic  life,  and  the  re- 
pugnance to  any  permanent  extramural  obligations,  in  every  Grecian 
community.  But  they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  made  the  attempt. 
Finding  Athens  exalted  by  circumstances  to  empire,  and  the  allies  degraded 
into  subjects,  the  Athenian  statesmen  grasped  at  the  exaltation  as  a  matter 
of  pride  as  well  as  profit.  Even  Perikles,  the  most  prudent  and  far-sighted 
ot  them,  betrayed  no  consciousness  that  an  empire  without  the  cement  of 

1  Xenophon,  Memorab.,  hi.  5,  18.  £vnfi.ax<»v    ^ij^toifTai,    Ijv    w    f*    9ti>v    *l    www* 

*  Thukyd./  v*.  30  :  about  the  Spartan  confederacy        xuXv^a  p. 
— «ipijM.«VoK,  tvptoy  tlveu,  o,  ti  av  to   wkqBot  rittf 
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some  all-pervading  interest  or  attachment,  although  not  practically 
oppressive,  must  nevertheless  have  a  natural  tendency  to  become  more 
and  more  unpopular,  and  ultimately  to  crumble  in  pieces. 

Instead  of  trying  to  cherish  or  restore  the  feelings  of  equal  alliance, 
PerikJes  formally  disclaimed  it.  He  maintained  that  Athens  owed  to 
her  subject  allies  no  account  of  the  money  received  from  them,  so  long;  1 
as  she  performed  her  contract  by  keeping  away  the  Persian  enemy  ang  f 
maintaining  the  safety  of  the  vEgean  waters1.  This  was,  as  he  repre- 
sented, the  obligation  which  Athens  had.  undertaken,  and  provided  it 
were  faithfully  discharged,  the  allies  had  no  right  to  ask  questions  or 
exercise  control.  That  it  was  faithfully  discharged  no  one  could  deny. 
No  ship  of  war  except  from  Athens  and  her  allies  was  ever  seen  between 
the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  ^Egean.  An  Athenian  fleet  of 
sixty  triremes  was  kept  on  duty  in  these  waters,  chiefly  manned  by 
Athenian  citizens,  and  beneficial  as  well  from  the  protection  afforded  to 
commerce  as  for  keeping  the  seamen  in  constant  pay  and  training2.  And 
such  was  the  effective  superintendence  maintained,  that  in  the  disastrous 
period  preceding  the  thirty  years'  truce,  when  Athens  lost  Megara  and 
Bceotia,  and  with  difficulty  recovered  Euboea,  none  of  her  numerous 
maritime  subjects  took  the  opportunity  to  revolt. 

The  total  of  these  distinct  tributary  cities  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  1,000,  according  to  a  verse  of  Aristophanes3,  which  cannot  be  under 
the  truth,  though  it  may  well  be,  and  probably  is,  greatly  above  the 
truth.  The  annual  tribute  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Hellenotamiae,  originally  officers  of  the  confederacy,  but  now  removed 
from  Delos  to  Athens,  and  acting  altogether  as  an  Athenian  treasury-  [ 
board.  The  sum  total  of  the  Athenian  revenue4  from  all  sources,  including 
this  tribute,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  stated  by 
Xenophon  at  1 ,000  talents.  Customs,  harbour  and  market-dues,  receipts 
from  the  silver-mines  at  Laurium,  rents  of  public  property,  fines  from 
judicial  sentences,  a  tax  per  head  upon  slaves,  the  annual  payment  made 
by  each  metic,  etc.,  may  have  made  up  a  larger  sum  than  400  talents  ; 
which  sum,  added  to  the  600  talents  from  tribute,  would  make  the  total 
named  by  Xenophon.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  magnitude 
of  the  Athenian  budget  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  know  that 
during  the  larger  part  of  the  administration  of  Perikles,  the  revenue 
including  tribute  was  so  managed  as  to  leave  a  large  annual  surplus5  ; 
insomuch  that  a  treasure  of  coined  money  was  accumulated  in  the  Acropolis 
during  the  years  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war — which  treasure 
when  at  its  maximum  reached  the  great  sum  of  9,700  talents  ( =  2,230,000/.), 
and  was  still  at  6,000  talents,  after  a  serious  drain  for  various  purposes, 
at  the  moment  when  that  war  began6.  This  system  of  public  economy, 
constantly  laying  by  a  considerable  sum  year  after  year — in  which  Athens 
stood  alone,  since  none  of  the  Peloponnesian  states  had  any  public  reserve 

1  Plutarch,  Periklis,  c.  12.  2  Ibid.,  c.  11.  not  merely  the  expenditure  during  the  campaigns 

8  Aristophan.,  Vesp.,  707.  ^      ^  of  447-445  and  440-439,  but  the  outlay  on  the  new 

*  Xenophon,  Anab.,  vii.  i,  27  :  ov  /xeiov  x^^v  Athenian  buildings.    At  the  same  time  a  squadron 

TaA.ai/Twv  :    compare     Boeckh,    Public    Econ.    of  of  60  triremes  (Plut.,  Per.,  n)  continued  to  De  kept 

Athens,  b.  iii.,  ch.  7,  15, 19.  in  commission,  hence  the  surplus  cannot  have  run 

5  It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  Acropolis  up  to  an  appreciable  total.     Holm  (Gk.  Hist.,  Eng. 

fund  already  existed  at  the  date  of  the  transference  transl.,  ii.,  pp.  214,  215)  calculates  that  to  maintain 

of  the  treasury  from  Delos  (454  B.C.),  being  chiefly  a  fleet  of    66  triremes  for  one  year  would  cost 

the   outcome  of    Kimon's   victorious    campaigns  460  talents — i.e.,  would  swallow  up  all  the  regular 

{cf.  note  to  app.  on  p.  365,  n.  1).     After  Kimon's  tribute. — Ed. 

death  the  League  funds  were  called  upon  to  defray,  6  Thukyd.,  ii.  13. 
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whatever1,  goes  far  of  itself  to  vindicate  Perikles  from  the  charge  of  having 
wasted  the  public  money  in  mischievous  distributions  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  popularity  ;  and  also  to  exonerate  the  Athenian  Demos  from 
that  reproach  of  a  greedy  appetite  for  living  by  the  public  purse  which 
it  is  common  to  advance  against  them.  After  the  death  of  Kimon, 
no  farther  expeditions  were  undertaken  against  the  Persians.  Even  for 
some  years  before  his  death,  not  much  appears  to  have  been  done.  The 
tribute  money  thus  remained  unexpended,  and  kept  in  reserve,  as  the 
presidential  duties  of  Athens  prescribed,  against  future  attack,  which 
might  at  any  time  be  renewed. 

Athens  was  no  longer,  as  she  had  been  once,  a  single  city,  with  Attica 

I  for  her  territory.  She  was  a  capital  or  imperial  city — a  despot-city,  was 
the  expression  used  by  her  enemies,  and  even  sometimes  by  her  own 
citizens2 — with  many  dependencies  attached  to  her,  and  bound  to  follow 
her  crders.  To  establish  Athenian  interests  among  the  dependent  terri- 
tories was  one  important  object  in  the  eyes  of  Perikles.  While  discourag- 
ing all  distant3  and  rash  enterprises,  such  as  invasions  of  Egypt  or  Cyprus, 
he  planted  out  many  kleruchies*,  and  colonies  of  Athenian  citizens  inter- 
mingled with  allies,  on  islands  and  parts  of  the  coast.  He  conducted 
1,000  citizens  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  500  to  Naxos,  and  250  to 
Andros.  In  the  Chersonese,  he  farther  repelled  the  barbarous  Thracian 
invaders  from  without,  and  even  undertook  the  labour  of  carrying  a  wall 
of  defence  across  the  isthmus  which  connected  the  peninsula  with  Thrace, 
since  the  barbarous  Thracian  tribes,  though  expelled  some  time  before 
by  Kimon6,  had  still  continued  to  renew  their  incursions  from  time  to 
time.  Ever  since  the  occupation  of  the  elder  Miltiades  about  eighty 
years  before,  there  had  been  in  this  peninsula  many  Athenian  proprietors, 
apparently  intermingled  with  half-civilized  Thracians  :  the  settlers  now 
acquired  both  greater  numerical  strength  and  better  protection,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  cross-wall  was  permanently  maintained.  The 
maritime  expeditions  of  Perikles  even  extended  into  the  Euxine  sea,  as 
J^  far  as  the  important  Greek  city  of  Sinope,  then  governed  by  a  despot 
named  Timesilaus,  against  whom  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  were 
in  active  discontent.  Lamachus  was  left  with  thirteen  Athenian  triremes 
to  assist  in  expelling  the  despot,  who  was  driven  into  exile  along  with  his 
friends  and  party.  The  properties  of  these  exiles  were  confiscated,  and 
assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  six  hundred  Athenian  citizens,  admitted 
to  equal  fellowship  and  residence  with  the  Sinopians.  We  may  presume 
that  on  this  occasion  Sinope  became  a  member  of  the  Athenian  tributary 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  80.  C.I.A.,   340   (Hicks  and  Hill,   59)   mentions  the 

*  By  Perikles,  Thukyd.,  ii.  63.  By  Kleon,  kleruchy  at  Potidaea ;  C.I. A.,  13,  at  Kolophon 
Thukyd.,  iii.  37.  By  the  envoys  at  Melos,  v.  89.  (by  446) ;  C.I.A.,  i.  226  and  230,  at  Astakus  in 
By  Euphemus,  vi.  85.  By  the  hostile  Corinthians,  the  Black  Sea  (c/.  Strabo,  xii.,  p.  563),  and  a  coin 
i.  124,  as  a  matter  of  course.  inscribed  neipa(i«v«  ?)  a  new  settlement  at  Amisus 

*  Plutarch.  Periklis,  c.  20.  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  Pontus,  pi.  ii.,  No.  9,  and  Strabo, 
4  In  addition  to  the  literary  evidence  a  good        xii.,  p.  547).    The  total  number  of  kleruchs  sent  by 

deal  of  information  concerning  the  kleruchies  is  Perikles  was,  according  to  Duncker  (Gesch.  des 

to  be  derived  from  inscriptions.    The  tribute-lists  Alt.,  ix.  237),  15,000. 

of  tea  confirm  the  statements  of  authors  by  showing  It  is  important   to  distinguish   between   three 

a  reduction  of  tribute  in  places  newly  colonized,  kinds  of  kleruchies :  (1)  Those  where  the  original  1 

and  sometimes  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  :  thus  inhabitants  were  all  expelled  (e.g.,  Potidaa,  j£gina,  | 

Andros  must  have  received  its  settlers  in  450,  and  Melos),  which   thus  became  a  part  of  the 

Naxos  by  447,   the  Chersonese  in  447   (though  '  ager    Atticus ',    and    paid    no    further  tribute ; 


IDiodorus,  xi.,88,gives  453-452),  Lemnos  and  Imbros  (2)  where  the  settlers  were  only  a  small  proportion 

by  447,  Chalkis  and  Eretria  by  445.     C.I.A.,  i.  31  of    the  community   (e.g.,   Naxos    and    Andros)  ; 

(Hicks  and  Hill,  41)  gives  details  concerning  the  (3)  where  they  did  not  resio* 

settlement  of  Brea  (which,  however,  was  strictly  a  formed  a  garrison  in  the  cap 
colony,  not  a  kleruchy)  in  Thrace  (cf.  Plut.,  Per.,  11);  5  Plutarch,  Khnon,  c.  14 
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alliance,  if  it  had  not  been  so  before.  Moreover  the  numerous  and  well- 
equipped  Athenian  fleet  under  sthe  command  of  Perikles  produced  an 
imposing  effect  upon  the  barbarous  princes  and  tribes  along  the  coast1, 
contributing  certainly  to  the  security  of  Grecian  trade,  and  probably  to 
the  acquisition  of  new  dependent  allies2. 

It  was  by  successive  proceedings  of  this  sort  that  many  detachments  of 
Athenian  citizens  became  settled  in  various  portions  of  the  maritime 
empire  of  the  city — some  rich,  investing  their  property  in  the  islands  as 
more  secure  (from  the  incontestable  superiority  of  Athens  at  sea)  even 
than  Attica,  which  since  the  loss  of  the  Megarid  could  not  be  guarded 
against  a  Peloponnesian  land  invasion3 — others  poor,  and  hiring  them- 
selves out  as  labourers4.  The  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros,  as 
well  as  the  territory  of  Histiaea,  on  the  north  of  Euboea,  were  completely 
occupied  by  Athenian  proprietors  and  citizens  :  other  places  were  partially 
so  occupied.  And  it  was  doubtless  advantageous  to  the  islanders  to 
associate  themselves  with  Athenians  in  trading  enterprises,  since  they  there- 
by obtained  a  better  chance  of  the  protection  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  It 
seems  that  Athens  passed  regulations  occasionally  for  the  commerce  of  her 
dependent  allies,  as  we  see  by  the  fact  that  shortly  before  the  Pelopon-  J 
nesian  war  she  excluded  the  Megarians  from  all  their  ports.  The  commercial " 
relations  between  Peiraeus  and  the  ^Egean  reached  their  maximum 
during  the  interval  immediately  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war5.  These 
relations  were  not  confined  to  the  country  east  and  north  of  Attica  :  they 
reached  also  the  western  regions.  The  most  important  settlements  founded 
by  Athens  during  this  period  were  Amphipolis  in  Thrace  and  Thurii  in  Italy. 

Amphipolis  was  planted  by  a  colony  of  Athenians  and  other  Greeks, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Athenian  Hagnon,  in  437  B.C.  It  was  situated 
near  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  at  the  spot 
where  the  Strymon  resumes  its  river-course  after  emerging  from  the  lake 
above.     It  was  originally  a   township    or    settlement   of    the    Edonian 

1  Plutarch,  Periklis, c.  19,  20.  des  Alt.,  iv.,  ch.  2,  §  426)  illustrate  the  corn-trade 

2  Besides  the  settlements  at  Sindpe,  Amisus,  with  the  Black  Sea  and  the  timber  shippings  from 
and  Astakus,  the  spread  of  Athenian  influence  to  Macedonia,  (b)  The  finds  of  vases  in  South 
the  Euxine  Sea  is  proved  by  a  tribute-list  (CI. A.,  Russia  help  to  explain  how  Athens  paid  for  her 
*•  37)  which  enumerates  seventeen  dependencies  corn,  and  the  plentiful  collections  of  Attic  pottery 
in  this  region.  The  chief  contributors  are  Nym-  in  Etruria  and  South  Italy  prove  that  the  Cor- 
phaeum  and  Olbia  on  the  Skythian  coast,  which  inthians  were  being  successfully  opposed  in  their 
must  have  acquired  their  intimate  relations  with  Western  trade,  (c)  The  prevalence  of  Athenian 
Athens  by  -reason  of  the  great  corn-trade  which  coinage  throughout  the  iEgean  (where  many 
plied  between  these  places.  The  closeness  and  per-  other  towns  closed  their  mints  in  the  fifth  century), 
manence  of  this  intimacy  is  shown  by  the  fact  and  even  so  far  as  Naukratis  (Holm,  Gk.  Hist.,  ii., 
that  Leucon,  the  third  ruler  (387-347)  of  the  p.  258),  and  the  widespread  adoption  of  the  Attic 
Bosporan  kingdom  of  the  Spartocid  dynasty,  re-  standard  of  coin* weights  point  to  something  like 
ceived  the  Athenian  citizenship.     It  is  interesting  a  monopoly  of  Levantine  trade. 

that  the  princes  of  this  dynasty  frequently  used  In   this  respect   the  comparison   of   Periklean 

the' title  of  'Archon',  ana  that,  though  strictly  Athens  with  the  mercantile  republics  of  Italy  is 

tyrants,  they  were  always  spoken  of  as  dynasts.  well  worth  working  out  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 

See  V.    V.  Latyshev,   Inscr.   orae  Seplent.    Ponti  Holm  (Gk.  Hist,  passim),  and  indeed  the  influence 

Euxini  .(Petersburg,  1890). — Ed.  of  trade  on  the  finances  and  the  politics  of  the  city 

3  [Xenophon],  Resp.  Atk.,  ii.  16.  Compare  also  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  Even  Thukydides, 
Xenophon  (Metnorabil.,  ii.  8,  1,  and  Symposion,  iv.  despite  his  studied  neglect  of  the  social  and  econo- 
31).  mical  phenomena  of  the  day,  occasionally  drops  a 

4  See  the  case  of  the  free  labourer  And*  the  hint  about  the  importance  of  commercial  con- 
husbandman  at  Naxos,  Plato,  Eutkypkro,  c.  3.  siderations  (iii.  86,  iv.   108,  vi.  90).      It  should 

*  The  extensive  commerical  relations  of  Athens  therefore,  be  remembered  that  besides  the  purely 

both  with  the  Levant  and  the  West  are  vouched  political  factors  which  determined  the  course  of 

for  by  [Xenophon],  Resp.  Atk.,  ii.  7,  which  mentions  fifth-century  history  in  Greece  there  were  other 

intercourse  with  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  Pontus,  less   conspicuous   yet   more   lasting    and   cogent 

Peloponnese,  Sicily,  and  Italy  ;  and  Hermippus,  influences  at  work  ;  the  student  who  would  explain 

Pkormopkori,  fr.  63,  which  enumerates  Athenian  the  phenomena  of  the  period  with  the  evidence  of 


imports.     Various  archaeological  documents  attest       Thukydides  alone  will  inevitably  obtain   a   dis- 
the    same    fact.    Thus    (a)    inscriptions    (C.I.A.,        torted  picture  of  the  situation. — Ed. 
i.  40,  42— cf.  Hicks  and  Hill,  60;  Meyer,  Gesch. 

22 
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Thracians,  called  Ennea  Hodoi  or  Nine  Ways — in  a  situation  doubly 
valuable,  both  as  being  close  upon  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon,  and  as  a 
convenient  centre  for  the  ship-timber  and  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the 
neighbouring  region.  It  was  distant  about  three  English  miles  from  the 
Athenian  settlement  of  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  individual  Athenian  citizens,  from  Eion  and  from  Thasus,  con- 
nected themselves  with  powerful  Thracian  families,  and  became  in  this 
manner  actively  engaged  in  mining — to  their  own  great  profit,  as  well  as 
to  the  profit  of  the  city  collectively,  since  the  property  of  the  kleruchs,  or 
Athenian  citizens  occupying  colonial  lands,  bore  its  share  in  case  of  direct 
taxes  being  imposed  on  property  generally.  Among  such  fortunate  adven- 
turers we  may  number  the  historian  Thukydides  himself,  seemingly  de- 
scended from  Athenian  parents  intermarrying  with  Thracians,  and  himself 
married  to  a  wife  either  Thracian  or  belonging  to  a  family  of  Athenian 
colonists  in  that  region,  through  whom  he  became  possessed  of  a  large 
property  in  the  mines,  as  well  as  of  great  influence  in  the  districts  around1. 

The  colony  under  Hagnon,  despatched  from  Athens  in  the  year  437  B.C., 
appears  to  have  been  both  numerous  and  well-sustained,  inasmuch  as  it 
conquered  and  maintained  the  valuable  position  of  Ennea.  Hodoi  in  spite  of 
those  formidable  Edonian  neighbours  who  had  baffled  the  two  preceding 
attempts.  Its  name  of  Ennea  Hodoi  was  exchanged  for  that  of  Amphipolis 
— the  hill  on  which  the  new  town  was  situated  being  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  river.  The  settlers  seem  to  have  been  of  mixed  extraction, 
comprising  no  large  proportion  of  Athenians.  Amphipolis,  connected  with 
the  sea  by  the  Strymon  and  the  port  of  Eion,  became  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Athenian  dependencies  in  reference  to  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

The  colony  of  Ihurii  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  in  Italy, 
near  the  site  and  on  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  was  founded  by 
Athens  about  seven  years  earlier  than  Amphipolis,  not  long  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  with  Sparta,  B.C.  443.  Since  the 
destruction  of  the  old  Sybaris  by  the  Krotoniates,  in  509  B.C.,  its  territory 
had  for  the  most  part  remained  unappropriated.  The  descendants  of 
the  former  inhabitants  dispersed  at  Laus  and  in  other  portions  of  the 
territory,  were  not  strong  enough  to  establish  any  new  city  :  nor  did  it 
suit  the  views  of  the  Krotoniates  themselves  to  do  so.  After  an  interval 
of  more  than  sixty  years,  however,  during  which  one  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  occupation  had  been  made  by  some  Thessalian  settlers,  these  Sybarites 
at  length  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  undertake  and  protect  the  re- 
colonization,  the  proposition  having  been  made  in -vain  to  the  Spartans. 
Lampon  and  Xenokritus,  the  former  a  prophet  and  interpreter  of  oracles, 
were  sent  by  Perikles2  with  ten  ships  as  chiefs  of  the  new  colony  of  Thurii, 

1   1  hukyd.,  iv.  105  ;  Marcellinus,  Vit.  Thucyd.,  '  Sicily,  Carthage,  and  Etruria ',  which  during  the 

c.  ig.     The  historian  was  connected  by  blood  with  Peloponnesian  war  were  first  carried  into  effect 

Miltiades  and  Kiinon,  as  well  as  with  Olorus  king  were  being  freely  mooted. 

of  one  of   the  Thracian   tribes,  whose  daughter  But  if  Perikles  (Plut.,  Per.,  20)  set  himself  against 

vie  was  wife  of  Miltiades  the  conqueror  of  such  reckless  adventures  it  does  not  follow  that 

Marathon.  he  was  altogether  averse  to  Western   expansion. 

It  has  been  argued   that   the  colonization  of  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  of  such  tentative  opera- 

Thurii  was  proposed  by  the  opponents  of  Perikles,  tions  in   the  days  of   Perikles'   first  ascendency 

and  that  the  latter  was  merely  able  to  modify  the  (c/.  ch.  27,  introduction) ;  moreover,  his  aggressive 

original  scheme.    This  '  opposition  '  scheme  cannot  policy  in  the  Corinthian  gulf  is  more  intelligible  if 

have  originated  with  the  aristocrats,  for  the  policy  we  attribute  to  him  some  such  ulterior  scheme, 


of  Kimon  (and  later  on  of  Nikias)  was  entirely  and  his  alliance  with  Korkyra  was  clearly  based  on 

concentrated  on  >Kgean  and  Eastern  expansion.  similar  considerations  (Thuk.,  i.  36). 
On   the  other   hand,    the  democrats  ever  since  It  should  also  be  observed  that  Lampon  and 

Tbemistokles  had  an  eye  on  the  West,  and  in  the  Hippodamus  were  personal  friends  of  Perikles. 
days  of    Perikles   those  rash  enterprises  against  The  incomplete  character  of  the  Tlmrian  scheme, 
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founded  under  the  auspices  of  Athens.  The  settlers,  collected  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  included  Dorians,  Ionians,  islanders,  Boeotians,  as  well  as 
Athenians.  But  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sybarites  procured  them- 
selves to  be  treated  as  privileged  citizens,  monopolizing  for  themselves 
the  possession  of  political  powers  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  lands  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wall.  Such  spirit  of  privilege  and  monopoly 
appears  to  have  been  a  frequent  manifestation  among  the  ancient  colonies, 
and  often  fatal  either  to  their  tranquillity  or  to  their  growth,  sometimes 
to  both.  In  the  case  of  Thurii,  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  demo- 
cratical  Athens,  it  was  not  likely  to  have  any  lasting  success.  And  we 
find  that  after  no  very  long  period,  the  majority  of  the  colonists  rose  in 
insurrection  against  the  privileged  Sybarites,  either  slew  or  expelled  them, 
and  divided  the  entire  territory  of  the  city  upon  equal  principles  among 
the  colonists  of  every  different  race.  And  the  city  from  this  time  forward, 
democratically  governed,  appears  to  have  flourished  steadily  and  without 
internal  dissension  for  thirty  years,  until  the  ruinous  disasters  of  the 
Athenians  before  Syracuse  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian 
party  at  Thurii.  How  miscellaneous  the  population  of  Thurii  was,  we 
may  judge  from  the  denominations  of  the  ten  tribes — such  was  the  number 
of  tribes  established,  after  the  model  of  Athens — Arkas,  Achais,  Eleia, 
Bceotia,  Amphiktyonis,  Doris,  las,  Athenai's,  Eubois,  Nesiotis.  From 
this  mixture  of  race  they  could  not  agree  in  recognising  or  honouring  an 
Athenian  (Ekist,  or  indeed  any  (Ekist  except  Apollo1.  The  Spartan  general 
Kleandridas,  banished  a  few  years  before  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be 
bribed  by  Athens  along  with  King  Pleistoanax,  removed  to  Thurii  and  was 
appointed  general  of  the  citizens  in  their  war  against  Tarentum.  That 
war  was  ultimately  adjusted  by  the  joint  foundation  of  the  new  city  of 
Herakleia  half-way  between  the  two- — in  the  fertile  territory  called  Siritis2. 

The  most  interesting  circumstance  respecting  Thurii  is  that  the  rhetor 
Lysias,  and  the  historian  Herodotus  were  both  domiciliated  there  as 
citizens.  The  city  was  connected  with  Athens,  yet  seemingly  only  by  a 
feeble  tie  ;  it  was  not  numbered  among  the  tributary  subject  allies.  From 
the  circumstance  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  settlers  at  Thurii  were 
native  Athenians,  we  may  infer  that  not  many  of  the  latter  at  that  time 
were  willing  to  put  themselves  so  far  out  of  connection  with  Athens — 
even  though  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  lots  of  land  in  a  fertile  and  pro- 
mising territory.  And  Perikles  was  probably  anxious  that  those  poor 
citizens,  for  whom  emigration  was  desirable,  should  rather  become  kleruchs 
in  some  of  the  islands  or  ports  of  the  iEgean,  where  they  would  serve  (like 
the  colonies  of  Rome)  as  a  sort  of  garrison  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Athenian  empire3. 

The  fourteen  years  between  the  Thirty  years'  truce  and  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  are  a  period  of  full  maritime  empire  on  the 
part  of  Athens —partially  indeed  resisted,  but  never  with  success.  They 
are  a  period  of  peace  with  all  cities  extraneous  to  her  own  empire,  and  of 

with   its  small   proportion   of  Athenian  colonists  proving  excessive  is  clearly  shown  by  the  intcr- 

(only  ro  per  cent.  Athenians  and  30  per  cent,  from  national  character  of  the  Amphipolis  foundation  ; 

other  parts  of  the  League)  may  be  attributed  not  so  Perikles  would  surely  have  secured  thi*  post  for 

much  to   the  stress  of  party  politics  as   to  the  Athenian  setUers  only,  had  this  been  at  all  feasible. 

distance  of  the  settlement  and  to  the  fact  that  the  — Ed. 

Athenian   surplus   population    had   already   been  '  Diodor.,  xii.  35.     [This  occurred  in  434. — Ed.] 

diminished     by     perhaps    15,000     by     Perikles,  l  Diodor.,  xii.  n,  xz  ;  Strabo,  vi.  264  ;  Plutarch, 

numerous    kleruchics.     That    such    a    drain    was  Perikles,  c.  22.               '  Plutarch,  Pcriklfr,  c  II. 
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splendid  decorations  to  the  city  itself,   emanating  from  the  genius  of 
Pheidias  and  others,  in  sculpture  as  well  as  in  architecture. 

Since  the  death  of  Kimon,  Perikles  had  become,  gradually  but  entirely, 
the  first  citizen  in  the  commonwealth.  His  qualities  told  for  more,  the 
longer  they  were  known,  and  even  the  disastrous  reverses  which  pre- 
ceded the  Thirty  years'  truce  had  not  overthrown  him,  since  he  had  pro- 
tested against  that  expedition  of  Tolmides  into  Bo3otia  out  of  which  they 
first  arose.  But  if  the  personal  influence  of  Perikles  had  increased,  the 
party  opposed  to  him  seems  also  to  have  become  stronger  and  better 
organized  than  before,  and  to  have  acquired  a  leader  in  many  respects 
more  effective  than  Kimon — Thukydides  son  of  Melesias1.  The  new 
chief  was  a  near  relative  of  Kimon,  but  of  a  character  and  talents  more 
analogous  to  that  of  Perikles — a  statesman  and  orator  rather  than  a  general. 
Under  Thukydides,  the  political  and  parliamentary  opposition  against 
Perikles  assumed  a  constant  character  and  an  organization,  such  as  Kimon 
with  his  exclusively  military  aptitudes  had  never  been  able  to  establish. 
The  aristocratical  party  in  the  commonwealth — the  '  honourable  and 
respectable  citizens  '  as  we  find  them  styled,  adopting  their  own  nomen- 
clature— now  imposed  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  undeviating 
regularity  in  their  attendance  on  the  public  assembly,  sitting  together 
in  a  particular  section  so  as  to  be  conspicuously  parted  from  the  Demos. 
In  this  manner  their  applause  and  dissent,  their  mutual  encouragement 
to  each  other,  their  distribution  of  parts  to  different  speakers,  was  made 
more  conducive  to  the  party  purposes  than  it  had  been  before  when  these 
distinguished  persons  were  intermingled  with  the  mass  of  citizens2. 

Such  an  opposition,  made  to  Perikles  in  all  the  full  licence  which  a 
democratical  constitution  permitted,  must  have  been  both  efficient  and 
embarrassing.  But  the  pointed  severance  of  the  aristocratical  chiefs, 
which  Thukydides  son  of  Melesias  introduced,  contributed  probably  at 
once  to  rally  the  democratical  majority  round  Perikles,  and  to  exasperate 
the  bitterness  of  party  conflict3.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  grounds 
of  the  opposition,  it  turned  partly  upon  the  pacific  policy  of  Perikles 
towards  the  Persians,  partly  upon  his  expenditure  for  home  ornament. 
Thukydides  contended  that  Athens  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Greeks  by  having  drawn  the  confederate  treasure  from  Delos  to  her  own 
acropolis,  under  pretence  of  greater  security — and  then  employing  it,  not 
in  prosecuting  war  against  the  Persians4,  but  in  beautifying  Athens  by 
new  temples  and  costly  statues.  To  this  Perikles  replied  that  Athens 
had  undertaken  the  obligation,  in  consideration  of. the  tribute-money,  to 
protect  her  allies  and  keep  off  from  them  every  foreign  enemy — that  she 
had  accomplished  this  object  completely  at  the  present,  and  retained  a 
reserve  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  like  security  for  the  future — that  under 
such  circumstances,  she  owed  no  account  to  her  allies  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  surplus,  but  was  at  liberty  to  employ  it  for  purposes  useful  and 
honourable  to  the  city.     In  this  point  of  view  it  was  an  object  of  great 

'Thukydides,    Nikias,    and    Theramene*     are  *  Plutarch,  Per  Mis,  c.  11. 

described  by  the  Alh.  Pol.  (c.  28)  as  the  three  best  •  Ibid.,  c   12. 

statesmen  after  th«-  '  MCkotl'.     I ....  O.inpare  the  speech  of  the  Lesbians,  and  their 

..     u'"                                !  Nikua,  m  reference  to  complaints  against  Athens,  at  the  moment  of  thrii 

the  younger  citizens  and  partisans  of   Alkibiades  revolt  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Petoponnesten  war 

sitting  together  near   the  Utter  in   the  assembly  (Thukyd.,  iii.   10),  where  a  similar    accusation    is 

(Thukyd .,  vi   1  \).  See  also  Aristophanes,  Ekkiesiaz..  brought  forward. 
2<>8  et  stq.,  about  partisans  sitting  near  together. 
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public  importance  to  render  Athens  imposing  in  the  eyes  both  of  the 
allies  and  of  Hellas  generally,  by  improved  fortifications — by  accumulated 
embellishments,  sculptural  and  architectural — and  by  religious  festivals 
frequent,  splendid,  musical,  and  poetical. 

Considering  the  grounds  of  the  debate  on  both  sides,  the  answer  was 
perfectly  satisfactory.  For  when  we  look  at  the  very  large  sum  which 
PeriklSs  continually  kept  in  reserve  in  the  treasury,  no  one  could  reason- 
ably complain  that  his  expenditure  for  ornamental  purposes  was  carried 
so  far  as  to  encroach  upon  the  exigencies  of  defence.  What  Thukydides 
and  his  partisans  appear  to  have  urged  was  that  this  common  fund  should 
still  continue  to  be  spent  in  aggressive  warfare  against  the  Persian  king, 
in  Egypt  and  elsewhere — conformably  to  the  projects  pursued  by  Kimon 
during  his  life1.  But  Perikles  was  right  in  contending  that  such  outlay 
would  have  been  simply  wasteful,  of  no  use  either  to  Athens  or  her  allies, 
though  risking  all  the  chances  of  distant  defeat,  such  as  had  been  experi- 
enced a  few  years  before  in  Egypt.  The  allies  indeed  might  have  had 
some  ground  of  complaint  against  Perikles,  either  for  not  reducing  the 
amount  of  tribute  required  from  them,  seeing  that  it  was  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  confederacy — or  for  not 
having  collected  their  positive  sentiment  as  to  the  disposal  of  it.  But 
we  do  not  find  that  this  was  the  argument  adopted  by  Thukydides  and 
his  party  ;  nor  was  it  calculated  to  find  favour  either  with  aristocrats,  or 
democrats,  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 

Admitting  the  injustice  of  Athens — an  injustice  common  to  both  the 
parties  in  that  city,  not  less  to  Kimon  than  to  Perikles — in  acting  as 
despot  instead  of  chief,  and  in  discontinuing  all  appeal  to  the  active  and 
hearty  concurrence  of  her  numerous  allies,  we  shall  find  that  the  schemes 
of  Perikles  were  nevertheless  eminently  Pan-Hellenic.  In  strengthening 
and  ornamenting  Athens,  in  developing  the  full  activity  of  her  citizens, 
in  providing  temples,  religious  offerings,  works  of  art,  solemn  festivals, 
all  of  surpassing  attraction — he  intended  to  exalt  her  into  something  greater 
than  an  imperial  city  with  numerous  dependent  allies.  He  wished  to 
make  her  the  centre  of  Grecian  feeling,  the  stimulus  of  Grecian  intellect, 
and  the  type  of  strong  democratical  patriotism  combined  with  full  liberty 
of  individual  taste  and  aspiration.  He  wished  not  merely  to  retain  the 
adherence  of  the  subject  states,  but  to  attract  the  admiration  and  spon- 
taneous deference  of  independent  neighbours,  so  as  to  procure  for  Athens 
a  moral  ascendency  much  beyond  the  range  of  her  direct  power.  And 
he  succeeded  in  elevating  the  city  to  a  visible  grandeur,  which  made  her 
appear  even  much  stronger  than  she  really  was — and  which  had  the 
farther  effect  of  softening  to  the  minds  of  her  subjects  the  humiliating 
sense  of  obedience. 

So  bitter,  however,  was  the  opposition  made  by  Thukydides  and  his 
party  to  this  projected  expenditure,  that  the  dispute  came  after  no  long 
time  to  a  vote  of  ostracism.  The  result  of  the  voting  was  such  that  an 
adequate  legal  majority  condemned  Thukydides  to  ostracism2.  And  it 
seems  that  the  majority  must  have  been  very  decisive,  for  the  party  of 
Thukydides  was  completely  broken  by  it.  We  hear  of  no  other  single 
individual  equally  formidable,  as  a  leader  of  opposition,  throughout  all 
the  remaining  life  of  Perikles. 

1  Plutarch,  Perikllt,  c.  20.  *  Ibid.,  c.  IT-14. 
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The  ostracism  of  Thukydides  apparently  took  place  about  two  years1 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  (443-442  B.C.),  and  it  is  to 
the  period  immediately  following,  that  the  great  Periklean  works  belong. 
The  southern  wall  of  the  acropolis  had  been  built  out  of  the  spoils  brought 
by  Kimon  from  his  Persian  expeditions  ;  but  the  third  of  the  long  walls 
connecting  Athens  with  the  harbour  was  the  proposition  of  Perikles,  at 
what  precise  time  we  do  not  know.  The  long  walls  originally  completed 
(not  long  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  as  has  already  been  stated)  were 
two,  one  from  Athens  to  Peiraeus,  another  from  Athens  to  Phalerum2  : 
the  space  between  them  was  broad,  and  if  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  the 
communication  with  Peiraeus  would  be  interrupted.  Accordingly  Perikles 
now  induced  the  people  to  construct  a  third  or  intermediate  wall,  running 
parallel  with  the  first  wall  to  Peiraeus,  and  within  a  short  distance  (seem- 
ingly near  one  furlong)  from  it :  so  that  the  communication  between  the 
city  and  the  port  was  placed  beyond  all  possible  interruption,  even  assum- 
ing an  enemy  to  have  got  within  the  Phaleric  wall.  It  was  seemingly 
about  this  time,  too,  that  the  splendid  docks  and  arsenal  in  Peiraeus, 
alleged  by  Isokrates  to  have  cost  1,000  talents,  were  constructed3  ;  while 
the  town  itself  of  Peiraeus  was  laid  out  anew  with  straight  streets  inter- 
secting at  right  angles.  Apparently  this  was  something  new  in  Greece — 
the  towns  generally,  and  Athens  itself  in  particular,  having  been  built 
without  any  symmetry,  or  width,  or  continuity  of  streets4.  Hippodamus 
the  Milesian,  a  man  of  considerable  attainments  in  the  physical  philosophy 
of  the  age,  derived  much  renown  as  the  earliest  town  architect,  for  having 
laid  out  the  Peiraeus  on  a  regular  plan.  Moreover,  we  are  told  that  the 
new  colonial  town  of  Thurii,  to  which  Hippodamus  went  as  a  settler,  was 
also  constructed  in  the  same  systematic  form  as  to  straight  and  wide 
streets5. 

The  new  scheme  upon  which  the  Peiraeus  was  laid  out  was  not  without 
its  value  as  one  visible  proof  of  the  naval  grandeur  of  Athens.  But  the 
buildings  in  Athens  and  on  the  acropolis  formed  the  real  glory  of  the 
Periklean  age.  A  new  theatre,  termed  the  Odeon,  was  constructed  for 
musical  and  poetical  representations  at  the  great  Panathenaic  solemnity ; 
next,  the  splendid  temple  of  Athene,  called  the  Parthenon,  with  all  its 
masterpieces  of  decorative  sculpture,  friezes,  and  reliefs  ;  lastly,  the  costly 
portals  erected  to  adorn  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  hill,  through  which  the  solemn  processions  on  festival  days 
were  conducted.  It  appears  that  the  Odeon  and  the  Parthenon  were 
both  finished  between  445  and  437  b.c.8,  the  Propylaea  somewhat  later, 
between  437  and  431  B.C.,  in  which  latter  year  the  Peloponnesian  war 
began7.      Progress   was   also   made   in   restoring   or   reconstructing    the 

1  Plutarch,   Periklis,  c   16 :   ihe  indication  of  p.    140:    compare  the  description  of  Plataea   in 

time,  however,  is  vague.  Thukydides,  ii.  3. 

Gardner  (Ancunt  Athens,  pp.  68-72),  gives  All  the  older  towns  now  existing  in  the  Grecian 
reasons  for  holding  that  no  further  wall  was  built  islands  are  put  together  in  this  same  manner — 
in  the  later  years  of  Perikles,  but  that  the  original  narrow,  muddy,  crooked  ways— few  regular  con- 
pair  of  walls  ran  almost  parallel  to  the  twoextremes  tinuous  lines  of  houses  (sec  Ross,  Reiscn  in  den 
of  the  Akte  promontory  on  which  the  Peineus  li<-s.  Griechischen  Inseln,  Letter  xxvii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20). 
The  southernmost  wall  in  this  case  was  directed  [The  older  parts  of  modern  Athens  abound  in 
♦oAnpopJ*  (Thuk.,  i.  107),  in  the  sense  that  it  ran  narrow,  crooked  alleys. — Ed.] 
to  the  edge  of   the   Phaleric  bay   (near  modern  J  Diodor.,  xii.  9. 

Phalerum),  without  including  the  whole  sweep  of  •  Duruy  says  that  the  Parthenon  was  finished 

that  bar.      Kn.  in  435  ;  but  the  recognise!  date,  bated  ""  Philo- 

*  Isokratf*,    (hat.,    vii.  ;     Areopagit.,    p.    153,  chorus,  is  438.— Kd. 

c.  27.  :  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  Append,  ii.  and 

'  See  Dika-archu*.  Vil.  Gtaeim,  Fragm.  ed.  Fuhr.,  hi.,  p.  328-336,  2nd  edit. 
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Erechtheion,  or  ancient  temple  of  Athene  Polias1,  the  patron  goddess  of 
the  city — which  had  been  burnt  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  But  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  seems  to  have  prevented  the 
completion  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  great  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries — that  of  Athene  at  Sunium 
— and  that  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus.  Nor  was  the  sculpture  less  memorable 
than  the  architecture.  Three  statues  of  Athene,  all  by  the  hand  of 
Pheidias,  decorated  the  acropolis — one  colossal,  47  feet  high,  of  ivory, 
in  the  Parthenon2 — a  second  of  bronze,  called  the  Lemnian  Athene — a 
third  of  colossal  magnitude,  also  in  bronze,  called  Athene  Promachos, 
placed  between  the  Propylaea,  and  the  Parthenon. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  Perikles  that  the  renown  of  these  splendid  pro- 
ductions of  art  belongs.  One  man  especially,  of  immortal  name — Pheidias3 
— was  the  great  director  and  superintendent  of  all  those  decorative  addi- 
tions, whereby  Perikles  imparted  to  Athens  a  majesty  such  as  had  never 
before  belonged  to  any  Grecian  city.  The  architects  of  the  Parthenon 
and  the  other  buildings — Iktinus,  KallikratSs,  Koroebus,  Mnesikles,  and 
others — worked  under  his  instructions  :  and  he  had  besides  a  school  of 
pupils  and  subordinates  to  whom  the  mechanical  part  of  his  labours  was 
confided.  With  all  the  great  contributions  which  Pheidias  made  to  the 
grandeur  of  Athens,  his  last  and  greatest  achievement  was  far  away  from 
Athens — the  colossal  statue  of  Zeus,  in  the  great  temple  of  Olympia, 
executed  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
This  stupendous  work  was  sixty  feet  high,  of  ivory  and  gold,  embodying 
in  visible  majesty  some  of  the  grandest  conceptions  of  Grecian  poetry 
and  religion.  Its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  all  beholders,  for  many  cen- 
turies successively,  was  such  as  never  has  been,  and  probably  never  will 
be,  equalled  in  the  annals  of  art,  sacred  or  profane. 

Considering  these  prodigious  achievements  in  the  field  of  art  only  as 
they  bear  upon  Athenian  and  Grecian  history,  they  are  phenomena  of 
extraordinary  importance.  When  we  learn  the  profound  impression 
which  they  produced  upon  Grecian  spectators  of  a  later  age,  we  may 
judge  how  immense  was  the  effect  upon  that  generation  which  saw  them 
both  begun  and  finished.  In  the  year  480  B.C.,  Athens  had  been  ruined 
by  the  occupation  of  Xerxes.  Since  that  period,  the  Greeks  had  seen, 
first  the  rebuilding  and  fortifying  of  the  city  on  an  enlarged  scale — next, 
the  addition  of  Peiraeus  with  its  docks  and  magazines — thirdly,  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  by  the  long  walls,  thus  including  the  most  numerous  con- 
centrated population,  wealth,  arms,  ships,  etc.,  in  Greece — lastly  the  rapid 
creation  of  so  many  new  miracles  of  art — the  sculptures  of  Pheidias  as 
well  as  the  paintings  of  the  Thasian  painter  Polygnotus,  in  the  temple 
of  Theseus,  and  in  the  portico  called  Pcekile.  Plutarch  observes4  that 
the  celerity  with  which  the  works  were  completed  was  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance  connected  with  them.  The  cost  was  prodigious,  and 
could  only  have  been  borne  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  large  treasure  in 
the  acropolis,  as  well  as  a  considerable  tribute  annually  coming  in.     If 

1  The   controversy  as  to  whether   this  temple  p.    hi,   Germ,   trans.       [Overbeck,   Die  Antiken 

was  rebuilt  or  entirely  supplanted  by   the  fifth  Shriftquellen,  pp.  113-144. — Ed]. 

century    Erechtheion    is    still    raging    (see    Miss  3  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  13-15.     [C/.  also  E.  Gard- 

Harrison,   Mytltology  and   Monuments  of   Ancient  net,  Ancient  Athens,  c.  6-8  ;  Waldstein,  Essays  on 

Athens;   and   Furtwangler,  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Art   of    Pheidias;    Furtwangler,    Masterpieces    of 

Sculpture,  Engl,  tranls.,  Appendix). — Ed.  Greek  Sculpture  (Engl,  transl.),  c.  1. — En.] 

'  Sec  Leake,   Topography   of   Athens,    2nd    ed.,  4  Plutarch,  Periklis,  c.  13. 
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we  may  trust  a  computation  which  seems  to  rest  on  plausible  grounds, 
it  cannot  have  been  much  less  than  3,000  talents  in  the  aggregate  (about 
690,000/. )*.  The  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  was,  of  course,  a  source 
of  great  private  gain  to  contractors,  tradesmen,  merchants,  artizans  of 
various  descriptions,  etc.,  concerned  in  it.  In  one  way  or  another,  it 
distributed  itself  over  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  city.  A  large  expendi- 
ture for  such  purposes,  considered  as  pious  towards  the  gods,  was  at  the 
same  time  imposing  in  reference  to  Grecian  feeling,  which  regarded  with 
admiration  every  variety  of  public  show  and  magnificence,  and  repaid 
with  grateful  deference  the  rich  men  who  indulged  in  it.  Perikles  knew 
well  that  the  visible  splendour  of  the  city,  so  new  to  all  his  contemporaries, 
would  cause  her  great  power  to  appear  greater  still,  and  would  thus  pro- 
cure for  her  a  real,  though  unacknowledged  influence — perhaps  even  an 
ascendency — over  all  cities  of  the  Grecian  name. 

A  step  taken  by  Perikles  evinces  how  much  this  ascendency  was  in  his 
direct  aim,  and  how  much  he  connected  it  with  views  both  of  harmony 
and  usefulness  for  Greece  generally.  He  prevailed  upon  the  people  to 
send  envoys  to  every  city  of  the  Greek  name,  great  and  small,  inviting 
each  to  appoint  deputies  for  a  congress  to  be  held  at  Athens.  Three  points 
were  to  be  discussed  in  this  intended  congress.  1.  The  restitution  of 
those  temples  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Persian  invaders.  2.  The 
fulfilment  of  such  vows,  as  on  that  occasion  had  been  made  to  the  gods. 
3.  The  safety  of  the  sea  and  of  maritime  commerce  for  all2. 

Twenty  elderly  Athenians  were  sent  round  to  obtain  the  convocation 
of  this  congress  at  Athens — a  Pan-hellenic  congress  for  Pan-hellenic  pur- 
poses. But  those  who  were  sent  to  Bceotia  and  Peloponnesus  completely 
failed  in  their  object,  from  the  jealousy,  noway  astonishing,  of  Sparta 
and  her  allies.  Of  the  rest  we  hear  nothing,  for  this  refusal  was  quite 
sufficient  to  frustrate  the  whole  scheme.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
dependent  allies  of  Athens  appear  to  have  been  summoned  just  as  much 
as  the  cities  perfectly  autonomous  ;  so  that  their  tributary  relation  to 
Athens  was  not  understood  to  degrade  them.  We  may  sincerely  regret 
that  such  congress  did  not  take  effect,  as  it  might  have  opened  some  new 
possibilities  of  converging  tendency  and  alliance  for  the  dispersed  fractions 
of  the  Greek  name. 

The  interval  of  fourteen  years,  between  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty 
years'  truce  and  that  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  by  no  means  one  of 
undisturbed  peace  to  Athens.  In  the  sixth  year  of  that  period  occurred 
the  formidable  revolt  of  Samos. 

That  island  appears  to  have  been  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  allies  of 
Athens3.  It  surpassed  even  Chios  or  Lesbos,  standing  on  the  same  footing 
as  these  two,  that  is,  paying  no  tribute-money,  but  furnishing  ships  and 
men  when  called  upon,  and  retaining,  subject  to  this  condition,  its  com- 
plete autonomy,  its  oligarchical  government,   its  fortifications,   and  its 

1  See  Lwikc.  Topography  of  Athens,  Append,  iii.,  tuous:   (2)  the  congress  would  naturally  be  sum- 

p.  329,  2nd  cd    Germ,  transl.  moned  before  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon   w.w 

~J.„VU    r     !   <T,7"\C-  '7)  WW  th<  date  un-  begun— i.e.,  before  447-44°  ;  (3)  the  congress  might 

MV-tatn.     Grotc  is  clearly  right  in  refusing  to  place  well  be  interpreted  as  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 

tuts  event  earlier  than  460,  because  Perikles  would  Athens  had   fulfilled  her  duty  in   punishing   the 

not  then  have  bad  sufficient  influence.     Again,  the  Mede,  and  hence  would  be  specially  appropriate 


1*  46oT43I  w**  ■  tim,;  "l  war-     The  following  after  Kimon's  last  campaign  and  the  cessation  of 

oonsidrratkms  suggest  448  as  the  most  likely  date  :  hostilities  against  Persia.— Kd. 

ii'  ,k.      *  .    ,dl I?!*"  ^  4tf"445  su_ch  a  P1"0!50"!  *  Thukyd.,  i.  115  ;  viii.  76  ;  Plutarch,  Perikl's, 

on  the  part  of  Athens  would  have  been  presump-  c.  28. 
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military  force.  Like  most  of  the  other  islands  near  the  coast,  Samos 
possessed  a  portion  of  territory  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  between  which 
and  the  territory  of  Miletus  lay  the  small  town  of  PrienS,  one  of  the  twelve 
original  members  contributing  to  the  Pan-Ionic  solemnity.  Respecting 
the  possession  of  this  town  of  Pridne,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Samians 
and  Milesians,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  (b.c.  440-439). 
In  this  war  the  Milesians  were  worsted,  and  Priene  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Samians.  The  defeated  Milesians,  enrolled  as  they  were  among  the 
tributary  allies  of  Athens,  complained  to  her  of  the  conduct  of  the  Samians, 
and  their  complaint  was  seconded  by  a  party  in  Samos  itself,  opposed  to 
the  oligarchy  and  its  proceedings.  The  Athenians  required  the  two  dis- 
puting cities  to  bring  the  matter  before  discussion  and  award  at  Athens. 
But  the  Samians  refused  to  comply1:  whereupon  an  armament  of  forty 
ships  was  despatched  from  Athens  to  the  island,  and  established  in  it  a 
democratical  government,  leaving  in  it  a  garrison  and  carrying  away  to 
Lemnos  fifty  men  and  as  many  boys  from  the  principal  oligarchical  families, 
to  serve  as  hostages.  Of  these  families,  however,  a  certain  number  retired 
to  the  mainland,  where  they  entered  into  negotiations  with  Pissuthnes 
the  satrap  of  Sardes,  to  procure  aid  and  restoration.  Obtaining  from  him 
seven  hundred  mercenary  troops,  and  passing  over  in  the  night  to  the 
island,  by  previous  concert  with  the  oligarchical  party,  they  overcame 
the  Samian  democracy  as  well  as  the  Athenian  garrison,  who  were  sent 
over  as  prisoners  to  Pissuthnes.  They  were  farther  lucky  enough  to  suc- 
ceed in  stealing  away  from  Lemnos  their  own  recently  deposited  hostages, 
and  they  then  proclaimed  open  revolt  against  Athens,  in  which  Byzantium 
also  joined.  It  seems  remarkable,  that  though  by  such  a  proceeding  they 
would,  of  course,  draw  upon  themselves  the  full  strength  of  Athens,  yet 
their  first  step  was  to  resume  aggressive  hostilities  against  Miletus,  whither 
they  sailed  with  a  powerful  force  of  seventy  ships,  twenty  of  them  carrying 
troops. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  grave  intelligence,  a  fleet  of  sixty 
triremes  was  despatched  to  Samos  under  ten  generals,  two  of  whom  were 
Perikles  himself  and  the  poet  Sophokles2,  both  seemingly  included  among 
the  ten  ordinary  Strategi  of  the  year.  But  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
sixteen  of  these  ships,  partly  in  summoning  contingents  from  Chios  and 
Lesbos,  partly  in  keeping  watch  off  the  coast  of  Karia  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Phenician  fleet,  which  report  stated  to  be  approaching  ;  so  that 
Perikles  had  only  forty-four  ships  remaining  in  his  squadron.  Yet  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  the  Samian  fleet  of  seventy  ships  on  his  way  back 
from  Miletus,  near  the  island  of  Tragia,  and  was  victorious  in  the  action. 
Presently  he  was  reinforced  by  forty  ships  from  Athens  and  by  twenty- 
five  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  so  as  to  be  able  to  disembark  at  Samos,  where 
he  overcame  the  Samian  land-force  and  blocked  up  the  harbour  with  a 
portion  of  his  fleet,  surrounding  the  city  on  the  land-side  with  a  triple 
wall.  Meanwhile  the  Samians  had  sent  Stesagoras  with  five  ships  to  press 
the  coming  of  the  Phenician  fleet,  and  the  report  of  their  approach  became 
again  so  prevalent  that  Perikles  felt  obliged  to  take  sixty  ships  (out  of 
the  total  125)  to  watch  for  them  off  the  coast  of  Kaunus  and  Karia,  where 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  115  ;  Plutarch,  PcriklBs,  c.  25.  See  the  interesting  particulars  recounted  re- 
Most  of  the  statements  which  appear  in  this  specting  Sophokles  by  the  Chian  poet  Ion,  who 
chapter  of  Plutarch  appear  to  be  borrowed  from  met  and  conversed  with  him  during  the  course  of 
exaggerated  party  stories  of  the  day.  this  expedition  (Athenaeus,  xiii.,  p.  603). 

*  Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  638. 
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he  cruised  for  about  fourteen  days.  The  Phenician  fleet  never  came  in 
sight,  though  Diodorus1  affirms  that  it  was  actually  on  its  voyage.  I 
incline  to  believe  that,  though  willing  to  hold  out  hopes  and  encourage 
revolt  among  the  Athenian  allies,  the  satrap  did  not  choose  openly  to 
violate  the  convention  of  Kallias,  whereby  the  Persians  were  forbidden 
to  send  a  fleet  westward  of  the  Chelidonian  promontory.  The  departure 
of  Perikles,  however,  so  much  weakened  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Samos, 
that  the  Samians,  suddenly  sailing  out  of  their  harbour  at  the  instigation 
and  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  most  eminent  citizens,  the  philo- 
sopher Melissus,  surprised  and  disabled  the  blockading  squadron,  and 
even  gained  a  victory  over  the  remaining  fleet  before  the  ships  could  be 
fairly  got  clear  of  the  land2.  For  fourteen  days  they  remained  masters 
of  the  sea,  carrying  in  and  out  all  that  they  thought  proper.  It  was  not 
until  the  return  of  Perikles  that  they  were  again  blockaded.  Reinforce- 
ments, however,  were  now  multiplied  to  the  investing  squadron — sixty 
ships  from  Athens,  besides  thirty  from  Chios  and  Lesbos — making  alto- 
gether near  two  hundred  sail.  Against  this  overwhelming  force  Melissus 
and  the  Samians  made  an  unavailing  attempt  at  resistance,  but  were 
presently  quite  blocked  up,  and  remained  so  for  nearly  nine  months  until 
they  could  hold  out  no  longer.  They  then  capitulated,  being  compelled  to 
raise  their  fortifications,  to  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  to  give  hostages 
for  their  future  conduct,  and  to  make  good  by  stated  instalments  the  whole 
expense  of  the  enterprise,  said  to  have  reached  1,000  talents.  The 
Byzantines,  too,  made  their  submission  at  the  same  time3. 

Two  or  three  circumstances  deserve  notice  respecting  this  revolt,  as 
illustrating  the  existing  condition  of  the  Athenian  empire.  First,  that 
the  whole  force  of  Athens,  together  with  the  contingents  from  Chios  and 
Lesbos,  was  necessary  in  order  to  crush  it,  so  that  Byzantium,  which 
joined  in  the  revolt,  seems  to  have  been  left  unassailed.  Now  it  is  re- 
markable that  none  of  the  dependent  allies  near  Byzantium  or  anywhere 
else  availed  themselves  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  revolt  also*, 
a  fact  which  seems  plainly  to  imply  that  there  was  little  positive  discontent 
then  prevalent  among  them.  Had  the  revolt  spread  to  other  cities,  prob- 
ably Pissuthnes  might  have  realized  his  promise  of  bringing  up  the  Pheni- 
cian fleet,  which  would  have  been  a  serious  calamity  for  the  /Egean  Greeks, 
and  was  only  kept  oft  by  the  unbroken  maintenance  of  the  Athenian  empire. 

1  Diodor.,  xi.  27.  before :  and  Thukydides  represents  Perikles  to  have 

8  Plutarch,  Periklis,  c.  26.     Plutarch  seems  to  captured  the  town  altogether  by  blockade, 

have   had   before   him   accounts   respecting   this  A  short  fragment  remaining  from  the  comic  poet 

Samian  campaign  not  only  from  Ephorus,  Stcsim-  Eupotis  (K6Aa*e?,  Fr.  xvi.,  p.  403,  ed.  Meineke), 

brotus,  and  Duris,  but  also  from  Aristotle :   and  attests  the  anxiety  at  Athens  about  the  Samian 

the  statements  of  the  latter  must  have  differed  war,  and  the  great  joy  when  the  island  was  recon- 

thus  far  from  Thukydides,  that  he  affirmed  Melissus  quered  :  compare  Aristophan.,  Vesp.,  283. 

the  Samian  general  to  have  been  victorious  over  ♦  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  tribute  of 

Perikles  himself,  which  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  eleven  Thrakian  cities  was  raised  in  439  b.c.      It 

the  narrative  of  Thukydides.  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  disturbance 

The  Samian  historian  Duris,  living  about  a  cen-  spread  somewhat  further  than  the  above  statement 

tury  after  this  siege,  seems  to  have  introduced  allows.    The  tribute  of  six  Thrakian  cities  is  missing 

many  falsehoods  respecting  the  cruelties  of  Athens  ;  in  440  B.C.,  while  in  the  following  year  eleven  towns 

see  Plutarch,  loc.  cit.  of  that  district  had  their  assessment  raised  (C.I. A.. 

*  Thukyd.,  i.  117 ;  Diodor.,  xii.  27,  28  ;  Isokratcs,  i.  237,  244).     It  is  also  noticeable  that  in  438  .md 

Dt  Ptrmutat.,  Or.  xv.,  sect.  118 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  436  an  additional  contribution  was  levied  in  the. 

Vit.  Timoth.,  c.  1.  H<  lkspontine   district,    while    the   assessment   of 

The  assertion  of  Ephorus  (see  Diodorus,  xii.  28,  Byzantium  was  raised  from  15.7  to  18.3  t.ilents 

and  Ephori   Fragm.  117,  ed.  Marx,  with  the  note  (C.I.A.,  i.  238,  242,  244).     In  C.I.A..  iv.  {1)  446a 

of  Marx)  that  Perikles  employed  battering  machines  (Hicks  and  Hill,  46)  Athenian  losses  *v  Xtppo^o-w 

against  the  town,  under  the  management  of  the  are  recorded.     From  C.I. A.,  i.  177,  the  sum-i.>i.il 

Klazomenian  Artemon,  was  called  in  question  by  of  expenses  incurred  through  the  operations  against 

Herakletdtft  Pontirus,  on  the  ground  that  Artemon  the    rel>els   can    be   calculated   as   at   least    1,400 

was  a  contemporary  ol  Anakrcon,  near  a  century  talents.— Eo. 
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Next,  the  revolted  Samians  applied  for  aid,  not  only  to  Pissuthnes,  but 
also  to  Sparta  and  her  allies,  among  whom  at  a  special  meeting  the  ques- 
tion of  compliance  or  refusal  was  formally  debated.  Notwithstanding 
the  Thirty  years'  truce  then  subsisting,  of  which  only  six  years  had  elapsed, 
and  which  had  been  noway  violated  by  Athens,  many  of  the  allies  of 
Sparta  voted  for  assisting  the  Samians.  What  part  Sparta  herself  took, 
we  do  not  know,  but  the  Corinthians  were  the  main  and  decided  advo- 
cates for  the  negative.  They  not  only  contended  that  the  truce  distinctly 
forbade  compliance  with  the  Samian  request,  but  also  recognised  the 
right  of  each  confederacy  to  punish  its  own  recusant  members.  If  the 
contrary  policy  had  been  pursued,  the  Athenian  empire  might  have  been 
in  great  danger — the  Phoenician  fleet  would  probably  have  been  brought 
in  also — and  the  future  course  of  events  greatly  altered. 

Again,  after  the  reconquest  of  Samos,  we  should  assume  it  almost  as 
a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  Athenians  would  renew  the  democratical 
government  which  they  had  set  up  just  before  the  revolt.  Yet  if  they  did 
so,  it  must  have  been  again  overthrown,  without  any  attempt  to  uphold 
it  on  the  part  of  Athens.  For  we  hardly  hear  of  Samos  again,  until  twenty- 
seven  years  afterwards,  towards  the  latter  division  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  in  412  B.C.,  and  it  then  appears  with  an  established  oligarchical 
government  of  Geomori  or  landed  proprietors,  against  which  the  people 
make  a  successful  rising  during  the  course  of  that  year.  As  Samos  re- 
mained, during  the  interval  between  439  B.C.  and  412  B.C.,  unfortified, 
deprived  of  its  fleet,  and  enrolled  among  the  tribute-paying1  allies  of 
Athens — and  as  it  nevertheless  either  retained,  or  acquired,  its  oligarchical 
government,  so  we  may  conclude  that  Athens  cannot  have  systematically 
interfered  to  democratize  by  violence  the  subject-allies  in  cases  where 
the  natural  tendency  of  parties  ran  towards  oligarchy.  The  condition  of 
Lesbos  at  the  time  of  its  revolt  (hereafter  to  be  related)  will  be  found  to 
confirm  this  conclusion2. 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  farther  tendencies  to  disaffection  among  its 
members,  until  the  period  immediately  before  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  feeling  common  among  them  towards  Athens,  seems  to  have  been 
neither  attachment  nor  hatred,  but  simple  indifference  and  acquiescence 
in  her  supremacy.  Such  amount  of  positive  discontent  as  really  existed 
among  them,  arose,  not  from  actual  hardships  suffered,  but  from  the 
general  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind — desire  of  separate  autonomy. 
According  to  that  sentiment,  the  condition  of  a  subject- ally  of  Athens 
was  treated  as  one  of  degradation  and  servitude.  In  proportion  as  fear 
and  hatred  of  Athens  became  predominant  among  the  allies  of  Sparta, 
these  latter  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment  more  and  more  emphatically, 
so  as  to  encourage  discontent  artificially  among  the  subject- allies  of  the 
Athenian  empire.  Possessing  complete  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  every 
sort  of  superiority  requisite  for  holding  empire  over  islands,  Athens  had 
yet  no  sentiment  to  appeal  to  in  her  subjects,  calculated  to  render  her 
empire  popular,  except  in  part  that  of  common  democracy,  which  seems 

1  The  exact  relation  of  Samos  to  the  Delian  Samian    Hera :    for    a    similar    arrangement,    cf. 

League  is  not  clear.    The  statement  that  it  paid  Meth6ne  in  Hicks  and  Hill,  lx. ;  C.I.A.,  i.  40.     It 

no  tribute  is  no  doubt  true  technically,  but  (in  is  less  probable  that  this  <p«>pos  refers  to   instal- 

vii.  5  7,4)  ThukydidSs  classes  it  among  the  uTroreAeis  ments  of  the  war-indemnity. — Ed. 

<f>opou,  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  l  But  see  appendix    to    this   chapter,  part  ii., 

Samians  did  make  some  contribution  to  the  funds  ad  fin. — Ed. 
of  the  League.     Possibly  their  quota  went  to  the 
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at  first  to  have  acted  without  any  care  on  her  part  to  encourage  it,  until 
the  progress  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  made  such  encouragement  a  part 
of  her  policy.  And  even  had  she  tried  to  keep  up  in  the  allies  the  feeling 
of  a  common  interest  and  the  attachment  to  a  permanent  confederacy, 
the  instinct  of  political  separation  would  probably  have  baffled  all  her 
efforts.  But  she  took  no  such  pains.  With  the  usual  morality  that 
grows  up  in  the  minds  of  the  actual  possessors  of  power,  she  conceived 
herself  entitled  to  exact  obedience  as  her  right.  Some  of  the  Athenian 
speakers  in  Thukydides  go  so  far  as  to  disdain  all  pretence  of  legitimate 
power,  even  such  as  might  fairly  be  set  up,  resting  the  supremacy  of 
Athens  on  the  naked  plea  of  superior  force1.  As  the  allied  cities  were 
mostly  under  democracies — through  the  indirect  influence  rather  than 
the  systematic  dictation  of  Athens — yet  each  having  its  own  internal 
aristocracy  in  a  state  of  opposition  ;  so  the  movements  for  revolt  against 
Athens  originated  with  the  aristocracy  or  with  some  few  citizens  apart ; 
while  the  people,  though  sharing  more  or  less  in  the  desire  for  autonomy, 
had  yet  either  a  fear  of  their  own  aristocracy  or  a  sympathy  with  Athens, 
which  made  them  always  backward  in  revolting,  sometimes  decidedly 
opposed  to  it. 

We  shall  find  that  in  most  of  those  cases  of  actual  revolt  where  we 
are  informed  of  the  preceding  circumstances,  the  step  is  adopted  or 
contrived  by  a  small  number  of  oligarchical  malcontents,  without  con- 
sulting the  general  voice  ;  while  in  those  cases  where  the  general  assembly 
is  consulted  beforehand,  there  is  manifested  indeed  a  preference  for 
autonomy,  but  nothing  like  a  hatred  of  Athens  or  decided  inclination  to 
break  with  her. 

The  particular  modes,  in  which  Athenian  supremacy  pressed  upon  the 
allies  and  excited  complaints,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  three,  i.  The 
annual  tribute.  2.  The  encroachments  or  other  misdeeds  committed  by 
individual  Athenians,  taking  advantage  of  their  superior  position  :  citizens 
either  planted  out  by  the  city  as  Kleruchs  (out-settlers),  on  the  lands  of 
those  allies  who  had  been  subdued — or  serving  in  the  naval  armaments 
— or  sent  round  as  inspectors — or  placed  in  occasional  garrison — or 
carrying  on  some  private  speculation.  3.  The  obligation  under  which 
the  allies  were  laid  of  bringing  a  large  proportion  of  their  judicial  trials 
to  be  settled  before  the  dikasteries  at  Athens. 

As  to  the  tribute,  I  have  before  remarked  that  its  amount  had  been 
but  little  raised2  from  its  first  settlement  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war3.  It  appears  to  have  been  reviewed,  and  the  appor- 
tionment corrected,  in  every  fifth  year,  at  which  period  the  collecting 
officers  may  probably  have  been  changed.  The  same  gradual  increase 
may  probably  be  affirmed  respecting  the  second  head  of  inconvenience — 
vexation  caused  to  the  allies  by  individual  Athenians,  chiefly  officers  of 

1  Thukyd.,  iii   37  ;  ii.  63.    See  the  conference,  at  sunk  again  to  410  talents  (C.I.A.,  i.  226  ff).    The 

the  island  of  Melos  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  contributions  of  individual  cities  sometimes  under- 

Pdoponnesian  war  (Thukyd.,  v.  89  ft  sec.),  between  went  considerable  reduction;    where  this  is  not 

the  Athenian  commissioners  and  the  Melians.  due  to*  confiscation  of  land  for  the  settlement  of 

*  The  *(4>aAcua,i.i.,  the  sum-totals, of  the  tribute-  kleruchs,  we  may  perhaps  attribute  the  change  to 

lists  prove  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  contributions  commercial  depression  (E.  Meyer,  Gesck.  des  Alt., 

from  434  to  426,  which  can  only  in   part  be  ac-  iv.,  ch.  2). — Ed. 

counted  for  by  successful  defections.     (1)  In  the  *  [Xenophon],  Retntb.  Athen.,  iii.  5  :  trAijvai  T«if«i? 

period   454-431    the   nominal   total   is  about   493  tou  <f>6pov  •  tovtq  6*  yiyvtrau.  wc  ra  woAAa  fit"  e>ow« 

talents  ;  (2)  430-447  there  is  a  drop  to  433  talents  ;  WpirTbv.     [On    the   arguments   contained   in   the 

(3)  446-440  to  414  talents;  (4)  439-437  the  total  following   pages,    see    appendix   at   end   of    this 

rises  again  to  about  433  talents  ;  (3)  428-426  it  has  chapter.— Eo.] 
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armaments  or  powerful  citizens1.  Doubtless  this  was  always  more  or 
less  a  real  grievance,  from  the  moment  when  the  Athenians  became 
despots  in  place  of  chiefs.  But  it  was  probably  not  very  serious  in  extent 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  revolt  on 
the  part  of  the  allies  became  more  apprehended,  and  when  garrisons, 
inspectors,  and  tribute-gathering  ships  became  more  essential  in  the 
working  of  the  Athenian  empire. 

But  the  third  circumstance  above-noticed — the  subjection  of  the  allied 
cities  to  the  Athenian  dikasteries — has  been  more  dwelt  upon  as  a  griev- 
ance than  the  second,  and  seems  to  have  been  unduly  exaggerated.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  beginning  of  this  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
Athenian  dikasteries  dates  with  the  synod  of  Delos,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  formation  of  the  confederacy.  It  was  an  indispensable  element  of 
that  confederacy,  that  the  members  should  forego  their  right  of  private 
war  among  each  other,  and  submit  their  differences  to  peaceable  arbitra- 
tion— a  covenant  introduced  even  into  alliances  much  less  intimate  than 
this  was,  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  efficient  maintenance  of  any 
common  action  against  Persia2.  Of  course,  many  causes  of  dispute,  public 
as  well  as  private,  must  have  arisen  among  these  wide-spread  islands  and 
seaports  of  the  iEgean,  connected  with  each  other  by  relations  of  fellow- 
feeling,  of  trade,  and  of  common  apprehensions.  The  synod  of  Delos, 
composed  of  the  deputies  of  all,  was  the  natural  board  of  arbitration  for 
such  disputes.  Now  from  the  beginning  the  Athenians  were  the  guiding 
and  enforcing  presidents  of  this  synod.  When  it  gradually  died  away, 
they  were  found  occupying  its  place  as  well  as  clothed  with  its  functions. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  their  judicial  authority  over  the  allies  appears 
first  to  have  begun,  as  the  confederacy  became  changed  into  an  Athenian 
empire — the  judicial  functions  of  the  synod  being  transferred  along  with 
the  common  treasure  to  Athens,  and  doubtless  much  extended.  And 
on  the  whole,  these  functions  must  have  been  productive  of  more  good 
than  evil  to  the  allies  themselves,  especially  to  the  weakest  and  most 
defenceless  among  them. 

Among  the  towns  which  paid  tribute  to  Athens,  if  a  small  town,  or  one 
of  its  citizens,  had  cause  of  complaint  against  a  larger,  there  was  no 
channel  except  the  synod  of  Delos,  or  the  Athenian  tribunal,  through 
which  it  could  have  any  reasonable  assurance  of  fair  trial  or  justice.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  private  complaints  and  suits  between 
citizen  and  citizen,  in  each  respective  subject  town,  were  carried  up  for 
trial  to  Athens  :  yet  we  do  not  know  distinctly  how  the  line  was  drawn, 

1  [Xcnophon],    Repub.   Athen.,   i.    14  :   Tlepl  Se  war,  which  was  also  the  destruction  of  the  empire,- 

ritv  <rvfj.ti.dxoiv,  ol  eKir\tovTt<:  o-vkojhwtovo-lv,  w?  all  the  Kleruchs  were  driven  home  again,  and  de- 

Soicovai,  Kal  fiio-ovo-i  tovs  XPWT°^,  etc.  prived  of  their  outlying  property,  which  reverted 

Who  are  the  persons  designated  by  the  expres-  to  various  insular  proprietors.     These  latter  were 

sion  ol  eKirAeWres,  appears  to  be  specified  more  terrified  at  the  idea  that  Athens  might  afterwards 

particularly  a  little  farther  on  (i.  18)  ;  it  means  the  try  to  resume  these  lost  rights  :  hence  the  subse- 

generals,  the  officers,  the  envoys,  etc.,  sent  forth  quent  outcry  against  the  Kleruchies. 
by  Athens.  ■  See  the  expression  in  Thukydides  (v.  27),  de- 

In  respect  to  the  Kleruchies,  or  out-settlements  scribing  the  conditions  required  when  Argos  was 

of  Athenian  citizens  on  the  lands  of  allies  revolted  about   to  extend  her  alliances  in   Peloponnesus, 

and  reconquered— we  may  remark  that  they  are  The  conditions  were  two:— 1.  That  the  city  should 

not  noticed  as  a  grievance  in  this  treatise  of  Xenc-  be  autonomous.    2.  Next,  that  it  should  be  willing 

phon,  nor  in  any  of  the  anti-Athenian  orations  of  to  submit  its  quarrels  to  equitable  arbitration— 

Thukydides.     They  appear,  however,  as  matters  tjtis  auToi/o/xo?  re  tort,  koL  Suca?  to-a?  «ai  o^otac 

of  crimination  after  the  extinction  of  the  empire,  SiSuxri.      [Cf.  the  compulsory  arbitration-treaties 

and  at  the  moment  when  Athens  was  again  rising  which  Artaphernes  imposed  upon  the  Ionians  after 

into  a  position  such  as  to  inspire  the  hope  of  re-  their  revolt  (Herodot.,  vi.  42). — Ed.] 
viving  it.     For  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
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between  matters  carried  up  thither,  and  matters  tried  at  home.  The 
subject  cities  appear  to  have  been  interdicted  from  the  power  of  capital 
punishment,  which  could  only  be  inflicted  after  previous  trial  and  con- 
demnation at  Athens1 :  so  that  the  latter  reserved  to  herself  the  cognizance 
of  most  of  the  grave  crimes — or  what  may  be  called  '  the  higher  justice  ■ 
generally.  And  the  political  accusations  preferred  by  citizen  against  citizen, 
in  any  subject  city,  for  alleged  treason  corruption,  non-fulfilment  of  public 
duty,  etc.,  were  doubtless  carried  to  Athens  for  trial — perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  her  jurisdiction. 

But  the  maintenance  of  this  judicial  supremacy  was  not  intended  by 
Athens  for  the  substantive  object  of  amending  the  administration  of 
justice  in  each  separate  allied  city.  It  went  rather  to  regulate  the  rela- 
tions between  city  and  city — between  citizens  of  different  cities — between 
Athenian  citizens  or  officers,  and  any  of  these  allied  cities  with  which 
they  had  relations — between  each  city  itself,  as  a  dependent  government 
with  contending  political  parties,  and  the  imperial  head  Athens.  All  these 
being  problems  which  imperial  Athens  was  called  on  to  solve,  the  best 
way  of  solving  them  would  have  been  through  some  common  synod 
emanating  from  all  the  allies.  Putting  this  aside,  we  shall  find  that  the 
solution  provided  by  Athens  was  perhaps  the  next  best,  and  we  shall  be 
the  more  induced  to  think  so  when  we  compare  it  with  the  proceedings 
afterwards  adopted  by  Sparta,  when  she  had  put  down  the  Athenian 
empire.  Now  the  Athenians  did  not,  as  a  system,  place  in1  their  dependent 
cities  governors  analogous  to  the  harmosts,  though  they  did  so  occasionally 
under  special  need.  But  their  fleets  and  their  officers  were  in  frequent 
relation  with  these  cities,  and  as  the  principal  officers  were  noways  in- 
disposed to  abuse  their  position,  so  the  facility  of  complaint,  constantly 
open,  to  the  Athenian  popular  dikastery,  served  both  as  redress  and 
guarantee  against  misrule  of  this  description.  It  was  a  guarantee  which  the 
allies  themselves  sensibly  felt  and  valued,  as  we  know  from  Thukydides. 
The  chief  source  from  whence  they  had  to  apprehend  evil  was,  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  Athenian  officials  and  principal  citizens,  who  could  mis- 
employ the  power  of  Athens  for  their  own  private  purposes — but  they 
looked  up  to  the  '  Athenian  Demos  as  a  chastener  of  such  evil-doers  and 
as  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  themselves ' 2.  If  the  popular  dikasteries  at 
Athens  had  not  been  thus  open,  the  allied  cities  would  have  suffered 
much  more  severely  from  the  captains  and  officials  of  Athens  in  their 
individual  capacity. 

So,  again,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  Athenian  private  citizens,  not 
officially  employed,  were  spread  over  the  whole  range  of  the  empire  as 
kleruchs,  proprietors,  or  traders.  Of  course,  therefore,  disputes  would 
arise  between  them  and  the  natives  of  the  subject  cities,  as  well  as  among 
these  latter  themselves,  in  cases  where  both  parties  did  not  belong  to 

1  Antjpho,  De  Cade  HerMis,  c.  7.  p.  135  :  o  ovii  that    any    individual    citizen    of    Athens    should 

woA»t    effort?,    ivtv    'K^vaUtv,    ov6*va    eavdru  pocket  What  he  could  out  of  the  plunder  of  the 

^»>Mt*><7«u.  allies,  and  leave  to  the  latter  nothing  more  than 

I  Tbukyd.,  viii.  48.  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  live  and 

[XenophouJ  (Rep.  Atk.,  i.  14, 15)  affirms  that  the  work,  without  any  superfluity  such  as  might  tempt 


officers  on  service  passed  many  unjust        them  to  revolt. 

upon  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  allied  That  the  Athenian  officers  on  service  may  have 

citiai  ■  nnm,    sentences    of    banishment,    capital       succeeded  too  often  in  unjust  peculation  .it  the 


•••    *jd    that    the    Athenian    people,  cost  of  the  allies,  is  probable  enough:  but  that 

though  they  had  a  strong  public  interest  in  the  the  Athenian  people  were  pleased  to  see  their  own 

prosperity  pi  the  ..li                       thai  their  tribute  individual  citizens  so  enriching  themselves,  is  cm- 

might   be  larger,   nevertheless   thought   it   better  tamty  not  true 
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the  same  city.  If  a  Thasian  citizen  believed  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
historian  ThukydidSs,  either  as  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  on  that 
station,  or  as  proprietor  of  gold  mines  in  Thrace,  he  had  his  remedy 
against  the  latter  by  accusation  before  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  to  which 
the  most  powerful  Athenian  was  amenable  not  less  than  the  meanest 
Thasian.  To  a  citizen  of  any  allied  city  it  might  be  an  occasional  hard- 
ship to  be  sued  before  the  courts  at  Athens  ;  but  it  was  also  often  a  valu- 
able privilege  to  him  to  be  able  to  sue,  before  those  courts,  others  whom 
else  he  could  not  have  reached.  He  had  his  share  of  the  benefit  as  well 
as  of  the  hardship. 

Pseudo-Xenophon,  in  the  dark  and  one-sided  representation  which  he 
gives  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  remarks,  that  if  the  subject- allies  had 
not  been  made  amenable  to  justice  at  Athens  they  would  have  cared  little 
for  the  people  of  Athens,  and  would  have  paid  court  only  to  those  individual 
Athenians,  generals,  trierarchs,  or  envoys,  who  visited  the  islands  on 
service  ;  but  under  the  existing  system,  the  subjects  were  compelled  to 
visit  Athens  either  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  and  were  thus  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  court  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  also — that  is,  to  those 
humbler  citizens  out  of  whom  the  dikasteries  were  formed  ;  they  suppli- 
cated the  dikasts  in  court  for  favour  or  lenient  dealing l.  But  this  is  only 
an  invidious  manner  of  discrediting  what  was  really  a  protection  to  the 
allies,  both  in  purpose  and  in  reality.  For  it  was  a  lighter  lot  to  be  brought 
for  trial  before  the  dikastery,  than  to  be  condemned  without  redress  by 
the  general  on  service,  or  to  be  forced  to  buy  off  his  condemnation  by  a 
bribe. 

Assuming  the  dikasteries  at  Athens  to  be  ever  so  defective  as  tribunals 
for  administering  justice,  we  must  recollect  that  they  were  the  same 
tribunals  under  which  every  Athenian  citizen  held  his  own  fortune  or 
reputation,  and  that  the  native  of  any  subject  city  was  admitted  to  the 
same  chance  of  justice  as  the  native  of  Athens.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta,  immediately  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
taking  peculiar  credit  to  the  imperial  city  on  this  ground,  for  equal  dealing 
with  her  subject- allies.  '  If  our  power  (he  says)  were  to  pass  into  other 
hands,  the  comparison  would  presently  show  how  moderate  we  are  in 
the  use  of  it :  but  as  regards  us,  our  very  moderation  is  unfairly  turned 
to  our  disparagement  rather  than  to  our  praise.  For  even  though  we 
put  ourselves  at  disadvantage  in  matters  litigated  with  our  allies,  and 
though  we  have  appointed  such  matters  to  be  judged  among  ourselves, 
and  under  laws  equal  to  both  parties,  we  are  represented  as  animated  by 
nothing  better  than  a  love  of  litigation  ' 2.     '  Our  allies  (he  adds)  would 

1  [Xenophon],  Rep.  Athen.,  i.  18  :  nobs  oc  tovtois,  Poppo  and  Goller  :  see  the  elaborate  notes  of  the 
et  fL€f  iu\  nrt  SCko.%  jjeaav  oi  avfiftaxoi,  tovs  two  latter  editors.  Aucai  anb  £vja/3oAw»/  indicated 
eKirXeovTo?  ' A.$r)valtov  iriixiav  av  /uorous,  tous  re  the  arrangements  concluded  by  special  convention 
orpanryovs  teal  tovs  Tpt-qpdpxov?  Kal  irpe<r/3eis  •  between  two  different  cities,  by  consent  of  both, 
vvv  8  -qva-vKaa-Tai.  tov  8t}/ioi>  Kokaneveiv  tu>v  for  the  purpose  of  determining  controversies  be- 
'Aflrjyaiwv  els  eVao-ros  riav  o-vy.yLO.xw,  yiyew<ricwi>  tween  their  respective  citizens :  they  were  some- 
ort  Set  /xei>  afanoLtevov  'ABrjvaCe  l  •oji'  oovvai  koI  thing  essentially  apart  from  the  ordinary  judicial 
kaflelv,  ovk  ev  dAAoi?  runv,  a\\'  iv  t<Z  fiijpw,  c?  arrangements  of  either  state.  Now  what  the 
eon  Sri  votios  'AflijKjTo-i.  Kal  at>Tifio\r)o~ai.  avay-  Athenian  orator  here  insists  upon  is  exactly  the 
»ca£eTai  eV  rot?  SiKaorijpiois,  »cai  el<n6vr6s  row,  contrary  of  this  idea  :  he  says  that  the  allies  were 
firi\ap.pa.yea6eu  tt}s  xetP«>S'  A'*  tovto  ovv  oi  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  Athenian  trial  and 
<rvti.fj.axpL  SovKoi  rov  Srjfxov  tw  '\6r\vaiuiv  *a0e<r-  Athenian  laws,  in  like  manner  with  the  citizens 
rao-i  fLokkov.  themselves.     The  judicial  arrangements  by  which 

2  Thukyd.,  i.  76,  77.  the  Athenian  allies  were  brought  before  the 
'  I  construe  £v/A/3oA.auu?  Sikcus  as  connected  in  Athenian  dikasteries  cannot  with  propriety  be 
meaning  with  f vju./3dAcua  and  not  with  £v/u./3oAa —  said  to  be  SUat  awb  £vLLpo\<ov ;  unless  the  act  of 
following  Duker  and  Bloomfield  in  preference  to  original    incorporation    into    the    confederacy    of 
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complain  less  if  we  made  open  use  of  our  superior  force  with  regard  to 
them  ;  but  we  discard  such  maxims,  and  deal  with  them  upon  an  equal 
footing,  and  they  are  so  accustomed  to  this  that  they  think  themselves 
entitled  to  complain  at  every  trifling  disappointment  of  their  expecta- 
tions. They  suffered  worse  hardships  under  the  Persians  before  our 
empire  began,  and  they  would  suffer  worse  under  you  (the  Spartans)  if 
you  were  to  succeed  in  conquering  us  and  making  our  empire  yours.' 

History  bears  out  the  boast  of  the  Athenian  orator,  both  as  to  the 
time  preceding  and  following  the  empire  of  Athens1.  And  an  Athenian 
citizen  indeed  might  well  regard  it  not  as  a  hardship,  but  as  a  privilege 
to  the  subject-allies,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  sue  him  before  the 
dikastery,  and  to  defend  themselves  before  the  same  tribunal  either  in 
case  of  wrong  done  to  him,  or  in  case  of  alleged  treason  to  the  imperial 
authority  of  Athens  :  they  were  thereby  put  upon  a  level  with  himself. 
That  complaints  were  raised  against  it  among  the  subject-allies  is  noway 
surprising.  For  the  empire  of  Athens  generally  was  inconsistent  with 
that  separate  autonomy  to  which  every  town  thought  itself  entitled  ; 
and  this  central  judicature  was  one  of  its  prominent  and  constantly  opera- 
tive institutions,  as  well  as  a  striking  mark  of  dependence  to  the  sub- 
ordinate communities.  Yet  we  may  safely  affirm  that  if  empire  was  to 
be  maintained  at  all,  no  way  of  maintaining  it  could  be  found  at  once 
less  oppressive  and  more  beneficial  than  the  superintending  competence 
of  the  dikasteries2. 

We  are  now  considering  the  Athenian  empire  as  it  stood  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  policy  of  Perikles,  now  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power  at  Athens,  was  cautious  and  conservative,  averse  to  forced  exten- 
sion of  empire  as  well  as  to  those  increased  burdens  on  the  dependent 
allies  which  such  schemes  would  have  entailed,  and  tending  to  maintain 
that  assured  commerce  in  the  JEgeam  by  which  all  of  them  must  have 
been  gainers.     If  we  read  in  Thukydides  the  speech  of  the  envoy  from 

Dclos  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  f vftfio\ov  or  agree-  carrying  on  6«ca?  anb  <rvixfi6\u>v  in  ordinary  prac- 

ment— which  in  a  large  sense  it  might  be,  though  tice  with  the  Athenians,  may  really  be  true  about 

not  in  the  proper  sense  in  which  SUax  awb  fv/i./3oAwi>  the  second  empire  or  alliance.     Bckker,  Anecdota, 

are  commonly  mentioned.     Moreover,  I  think  that  p.  436 :    'hJ&yvaloi    avrb    <runfl6\uit>    *6iica£ov    toIs 

the  passage  of  Antipho  (De  Cade  Herodis,  p.  745)  vrrrjKoois  •    oimo?  'AiricTOTeAr^.     Pollux,   viii.   63 : 

proves  that  it  was  the  citizens  of  places  not  in  'Airb    o-vp.&6kt*v    Se    6ueij    r)i/,    6t«    oi    ai/jxfiaxoi 

alliance  with  Athens  who  litigated  with  Athenians  e6i«ca£o»'TO.     Also  Hesychius,  i.  489.     In  the  second 

according  to  Smcou  awb  frfifriAtav — not  the  allies  of  empire  the  Athenians  may  really  have  had  o-u^/SoAa, 

Athens  while   they  resided   in   their  own  native  or  special  conventions  for  judicial  business,  with 

cities  ;  for  I  agree  with  the  interpretation  which  many  of  their  principal  allies,  instead  of  making 

Boeckh  puts  upon  this  passage  (Boeckh,  Public  Athens  the  authoritative  centre,  and  heir  to  the 

Econ.  of  Athens,  book  iii.,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  403,  Eng.  Dclian  synod,  as  they  did  during  the  first, 
transl.).  *  Compare  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.,  Panegyric,  pp.  62, 

The  passages  in  [Demosthenes],  Oral,  de  H atones ,  66,  sect.  H6-138  ;  and  Or.  xii.,  Panathenaic,  pp. 

c  3.  PP-  98.  99  5  a"d  [Andokides],  Cont.  Alhibiad.,  247-254,  sect.  72-1 11  ;  Or.  viii.,  De  Pace,  p.  178, 

c.   7,   p.   121,  give  us  a  sufficient  idea  of   these  sect.  119  et  seq. ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.,  c.  13;  Cornel, 

judicial  conventions,  or  (vpjSaAa — special  and  liable  Nepos,  Lysand.,  c.  2,  3. 

to  differ  in  each  parUcular  case.  *  [Xenophon],   Repub.   Ath.,  i.    16.     He  states 

M  Boeckh  draws  a  distinction  between  the  auto-  it   as   one   of    the    advantageous    consequences, 

nomous  allies  (Chios  and  Lesbos,  at  the  time  im-  which  induced  the  Athenians  to  bring  the  suits 

mediately  before  the  Peloponnesian  war)  and  the  and  complaints  of  the  allies  to  Athens  for  trial— 

4i*6;ec/-allies ;  '  the  former  class  (he  says)  retained  that   the   prytancia,  or  fees   paid  upon   entering 

possession  of  unlimited  jurisdiction,  whereas  the  a  cause  for    trial,    became   sufficiently   large   to 

latter  were  compelled  to  try  all  their  disputes  in  furnish  all  the   pay   for   the   dikasts    throughout 

the  courts  of  Athens '.     Doubtless  this  distinction  the  year. 

would  prevail  to  a  certain  degree,  but  how  far  it  But  in  another  part  of  his  treatise  (iii.  2,  3)  he 

was  pushed  we  can  hardly  say.     [Hicks  and  Hill.  represents  the  Athenian  dikasteries  as  overloaded 

36  (C.I.A..  u.  9),  shows  that  private  suits  could  with  judicial  business,  much  more  than  they  could 

be  decided  in   the  city  where  the  contract    took  possibly  get  through  ;  insomuch  that  there  were 

place ;  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  uni-  long  delays  before  causes  could  be  brought  on  for 

form  rule  on  these  points.— Ed.]  trial.     It  could  hardly  be  any  great  object  then- 

1   think  it  probable  that  those  statements   of  fore  to  multiply  complaints  artificially,  in  order 

the  grammarians,   which   represent   the  allies  as  to  make  fees  for  the  dikasts. 
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Mitylene1  at  Olympia,  delivered  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of 
the  city  from  Athens,  we  shall  be  surprised  how  weak  the  case  is  and 
how  much  the  speaker  is  conscious  of  its  weakness.  He  has  nothing  to 
say  except  that  they  were  defenceless  and  degraded  subjects,  and  that 
Athens  held  authority  over  them  without  and  against  their  own  consent : 
and  in  the  case  of  MitylSnd,  not  so  much  as  this  could  be  said,  since  she 
was  on  the  footing  of  an  equal,  armed,  and  autonomous  ally.  Of  course, 
this  state  of  forced  dependence  was  one  which  the  allies,  or  such  of  them 
as  could  stand  alone,  would  naturally  and  reasonably  shake  off  when- 
ever they  had  an  opportunity.  But  the  negative  evidence,  derived  from 
the  speech  of  the  Mitylenaean  orator,  goes  far  to  make  out  the  point  con- 
tended for  by  the  Athenian  speaker  at  Sparta  immediately  before  the 
war — that,  beyond  the  fact  of  such  forced  dependence,  the  allies  had 
little  practically  to  complain  of.  A  city  like  Mitylene  might  be  strong 
enough  to  protect  itself  and  its  own  commerce  without  the  help  of  Athens. 
But  to  the  weaker  allies,  the  breaking  up  of  the  Athenian  empire  would 
have  greatly  lessened  the  security  both  of  individuals  and  of  commerce, 
in  the  waters  of  the  .ZEgean,  and  their  freedom  would  thus  have  been 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  considerable  positive  disadvantages2. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  world  (putting  aside  Italian,  Sicilian, 
and  African  Greek)  was  at  this  time  included  either  in  the  alliance  of 
Lacedaemon  or  in  that  of  Athens,  so  that  the  truce  of  thirty  years  ensured 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  everywhere.  Moreover,  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederates  had  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  to  refuse  the  request 
of  Samos  for  aid  in  her  revolt  against  Athens,  whereby  it  seemed  estab- 
lished as  practical  international  law  that  neither  of  these  two  great 
aggregate  bodies  should  intermeddle  with  the  other,  and  that  each  should 
restrain  or  punish  its  own  disobedient  members  3. 

Of  this  refusal,  which  materially  aflected  the  course  of  events,  the  main 
advisers  had  been  the  Corinthians,  whose  position  was  peculiar  ;  for  while 
Sparta  and  her  other  allies  were  chiefly  land-powers,  Corinth  had  been 
from  early  times  maritime,  commercial,  and  colonizing.  She  had  indeed 
once  possessed  the  largest  navy  in  Greece,  along  with  iEgina ;  but  either 
she  had  not  increased  it  at  all  during  the  last  forty  years,  or  if  she  had, 
her  comparative  naval  importance  had  been  sunk  by  the  gigantic  ex- 
pansion of  Athens.  The  Corinthians  had  both  commerce  and  colonies — 
Leukas,  Anaktorium,  Ambrakia,  Korkyra,  etc.,  along  or  near  the  coast 
of  Epirus  ;  they  had  also  their  colony  Potidaea,  situated  on  the  isthmus  of 
PallenS  in  Thrace,  and  intimately  connected  with  them  ;  and  the  interest 
of  their  commerce  made  them  averse  to  collision  with  the  superior  navy 
of  the  Athenians.  It  was  this  consideration  which  had  induced  them  to 
resist  the  impulse  of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  towards  war  on  behalf  of 
Samos.     For  though  their  feelings  both  of  jealousy  and  hatred  against 

1  Thukyd.,  iii.  11-14.  difficulty.    See  Sir  G.   C.   Lewis,   Essay  on  the 

2  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Athenian  empire       Government  of  Dependencies,  p.  367. 

was    essentially    a    government    of    dependencies :  s  See  the  important  passage  already  adverted 

Athens  as  an  imperial  state  exercising  authority  to  in  a  prior  note.                           a            • 

over     subordinate     governments.    To     maintain  Thukyd.,  i.  40 :    ovBe  yap  faMM  Sa^cwv  ajroa- 

beneficial  relations  between  two  governments, —  t&vtu>v    ^rj^xw    irpo<reOep.e0*   wavriav   vm-v,    rtav 

one    supreme — the    other    subordinate — and    to  akXiav  HeKonovvrfa-iiav   &i%a  i\ftt^>Lo-fievoiv   ei   XPV 

make  the  system  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ainoU    anvvew,    ^avepwj    &*    avre iaojitv 

people  in  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  people  in  the  tovs    irpoo-ijicoi'Tas    £u/*f*axovs    auTOv 

other — has  always  been  found  a  problem  of  great  tip  a   KoKa^etv. 

23 
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Athens  were  even  now  strong,  arising  greatly  out  of  the  struggle  a  few 
years  before  the  acquisition  of  Megara  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  prudence 
indicated  that  in  a  war  against  the  first  naval  power  in  Greece,  they  were 
sure  to  be  the  greatest  losers. 

So  long  as  the  policy  of  Corinth  pointed  towards  peace,  there  was  every 
probability  that  war  would  be  avoided,  or  at  least  accepted  only  in  a  case 
of  grave  necessity,  by  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance.  But  a  contingency, 
distant  as  well  as  unexpected,  which  occurred  about  five  years  after  the 
revolt  of  Samos,  reversed  all  these  chances,  and  not  only  extinguished 
the  dispositions  of  Corinth  towards  peace,  but  even  transformed  her  into 
the  forward  instigator  of  war. 

Amidst  the  various  colonies  planted  from  Corinth  along  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  the  greater  number  acknowledged  on  her  part  an  hegemony  or 
supremacy.  What  extent  of  real  power  and  interference  this  acknow- 
ledgement implied,  in  addition  to  the  honorary  dignity,  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  say  K  But  the  Corinthians  were  popular,  and  had  not  carried 
their  interference  beyond  the  point  which  the  colonists  themselves  found 
acceptable.  To  these  amicable  relations,  however,  the  powerful  Korkyra 
formed  a  glaring  exception — having  been  generally  at  variance,  some- 
times in  the  most  aggravated  hostility,  with  its  mother-city,  and  with- 
holding from  her  even  the  accustomed  tributes  of  filial  respect.  It  was 
amidst  such  rela\  ons  of  habitual  ill-will  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra 
that  a  dispute  grew  up  respecting  the  city  of  Epidamnus — a  colony  founded 
by  the  Korkyraeans  on  the  coast  of  Illyria  in  the  Ionic  Gulf,  considerably 
to  the  north  of  their  own  island.  So  strong  was  the  sanctity  of  Grecian 
custom  in  respect  to  the  foundation  of  colonies,  that  the  Korkyraeans,  in 
spite  of  their  enmity  to  Corinth,  had  been  obliged  to  select  the  (Ekist  (or 
Founder-in-Chief)  of  Epidamnus  from  that  city — a  citizen  of  Herakleid 
descent — along  with  whom  there  had  also  come  some  Corinthian  settlers. 
And  thus  Epidamnus,  though  a  Korkyraean  colony,  was  nevertheless  a 
recognised  grand-daughter  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  of  Corinth, 
the  recollection  of  which  was  perpetuated  by  the  solemnities  periodically 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  CEkist. 

Founded  on  the  isthmus  of  an  outlying  peninsula  on  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Illyrian  Taulantii,  Epidamnus  was  at  first  prosperous.  But  during 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached, 
it  had  been  exposed  to  great  reverses.  Internal  sedition  between  the 
oligarchy  and  the  people,  aggravated  by  attacks  from  the  neighbouring 
Illyrians,  had  crippled  its  power  ;  and  a  recent  revolution,  in  which  the 
people  put  down  the  oligarchy,  had  reduced  it  still  farther — since  the 
oligarchical  exiles,  collecting  a  force  and  allying  themselves  with  the 
Illyrians,  harassed  the  city  grievously  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Epi- 
damnian  democracy  was  in  such  straits  as  to  be  forced  to  send  to  Korkyra 
for  aid.  Though  the  Korkyraeans,  themselves  democratically  governed, 
might  have  been  expected  to  sympathize  with  these  suppliants  and  their 
prayers,  yet  their  feeling  was  decidedly  opposite.  For  it  was  the  Epi- 
damnian  oligarchy  who  were  principally  connected  with  Korkyra,  while 

1  The  coins  of  the  Corinthian  colonies  are  iden-  between  Corinth  and  her  colonies  remained  un- 

^L"1  ityJ^iWl!h  tho,e  ot  the  n»tiier-city,  *>&**  usually  close.     The  coins  of  Korkyra  are  struck 

ushed    from    the   latter    by    carrying    the  on  a  different  standard,  and  bear  a  totally  different 

initial  letter  of  their  respective  city-names.     Hence  type,  derived  from  her  original  parent-city,  Eretria. 

it  has  been  doubted  where  they  coined  their  own  Cf.  Head,  Hist.  Num.,  p.  275.— En. 
ptocw  at  all.     In  any  case  it  is  plain  that  the  bond 
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the  Demos,  or  small  proprietors  and  tradesmen  of  Epidamnus,  may 
perhaps  have  been  of  miscellaneous  origin,  and  at  any  rate  had  no  visible 
memorials  of  ancient  lineage  in  the  mother-island.  Having  been  refused 
aid  from  Korkyra,  and  finding  their  distressed  condition  insupportable, 
the  Epidamnians  next  thought  of  applying  to  Corinth.  But  as  this  was 
a  step  of  questionable  propriety,  their  envoys  were  directed  first  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  Delphian  god.  His  oracle  having  given  an  unqualified 
sanction,  they  proceeded  to  Corinth  with  their  mission.  It  was  found 
easy  to  persuade  the  Corinthians,  who,  looking  upon  Epidamnus  as  a 
joint  colony  from  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  thought  themselves  not  only 
authorized,  but  bound,  to  undertake  its  defence — a  resolution  much 
prompted  by  their  ancient  feud  against  Korkyra.  They  speedily  organized 
an  expedition,  consisting  partly  of  intended  new  settlers,  partly  of  a 
protecting  military  force — Corinthian,  Leukadian,  and  Ambrakiotic. 
This  combined  body,  in  order  to  avoid  opposition  from  the  powerful 
Korkyraean  navy,  was  marched  by  land  as  far  as  Apollonia,  and  trans- 
ported from  thence  by  sea  to  Epidamnus. 

The  arrival  of  such  a  reinforcement  rescued  the  city  for  the  moment, 
but  drew  upon  it  a  formidable  increase  of  peril  from  the  Korkyraeans, 
who  looked  upon  the  interference  of  Corinth  as  an  infringement  of  their 
rights,  and  resented  it  in. the  strongest  manner.  The  Epidamnian  oli- 
garchical exiles  were  placed  on  board  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  triremes, 
which  was  sent  to  Epidamnus  with  the  requisition  that  they  should  be 
forthwith  restored  and  the  new-comers  from  Corinth  dismissed.  No 
attention  being  paid  to  such  demands,  the  Korkyraeans  commenced  the 
blockade  of  the  city  with  forty  ships  and  with  an  auxiliary  land- force  of 
Illyrians.  The  Corinthians  immediately  hastened  the  equipment  of  a 
second  expedition — sufficient  not  only  for  the  rescue  of  the  place,  but  to 
surmount  that  resistance  which  the  Korkyraeans  were  sure  to  offer.  In 
addition  to  thirty  triremes,  and  three  thousand  hoplites,  of  their  own, 
they  solicited  aid  both  in  ships  and  money  from  many  of  their  allies. 
Eight  ships  fully  manned  were  furnished  by  Megara,  four  by  Pales  in  the 
island  of  Kephallenia,  five  by  Epidaurus,  two  by  Trcezen,  one  by  Her- 
mionS,  ten  by  Leukas,  and  eight  by  Ambrakia — together  with  pecuniary 
contributions  from  Thebes,  Phlius,  and  Elis.  They  farther  proclaimed 
a  public  invitation  for  new  settlers  to  Epidamnus,  promising  equal  political 
rights  to  all,  an  option  being  allowed  to  anyone,  who  wished  to  become  a 
settler  without  being  ready  to  depart  at  once,  to  ensure  future  admission 
by  depositing  the  sum  of  fifty  Corinthian  drachmas1.  Though  it  might 
seem  that  the  prospects  of  these  new  settlers  were  full  of  doubt  and  danger, 
yet  such  was  the  confidence  entertained  in  the  metropolitan  protection 
of  Corinth,  that  many  were  found  as  well  to  join  the  fleet,  as  to  pay  down 
the  deposit  for  liberty  of  future  junction. 

The  Korkyraeans,  well  aware  of  the  serious  preparation  now  going  on 
at  Corinth  and  of  the  union  .among  so  many  cities  against  them,  felt 
themselves  hardly  a  match  for  it  alone,  in  spite  of  their  wealth  and  their 
formidable  naval  force  of  120  triremes,  inferior  only  to  that  of  Athens. 
They  made  an  effort  to  avert  the  storm  by  peaceable  means,  prevailing 
upon  some  mediators  from  Sparta  and  Sikyon  to  accompany  them  to 

1  Such  a  precaution  against  procuring  bogus  the  provisions  of  the  settlement  of  Brea  (C.I.A., 
settlers  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon.     Cf.        i.  31  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  41). — Ed. 
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Corinth,  where,  while  they  required  that  the  forces  and  settlers  recently 
despatched  to  Epidamnus  should  be  withdrawn,  denying  all  right  on  the 
part  of  Corinth  to  interfere  in  that  colony,  they  at  the  same  time  offered, 
if  the  point  were  disputed,  to  refer  it  for  arbitration  either  to  some  im- 
partial Peloponnesian  city,  or  to  the  Delphian  oracle  ;  such  arbiter  to 
determine  to  which  of  the  two  cities  Epidamnus  as  a  colony  really  belonged. 
To  this  the  Corinthians  answered  that  they  could  entertain  no  proposition 
until  the  Korkyraean  besieging  force  was  withdrawn  from  Epidamnus. 
Whereupon  the  Korkyraeans  rejoined  that  they  would  withdraw  it  at 
once,  provided  the  new  settlers  and  the  troops  sent  by  Corinth  were  re- 
moved at  the  same  time. 

Although  the  Korkyraeans  had  been  unwarrantably  harsh  in  rejecting 
the  first  supplication  from  Epidamnus,  yet  in  their  propositions  made  at 
Corinth,  right  and  equity  were  on  their  side.  But  the  Corinthians  had 
gone  too  far,  and  assumed  an  attitude  too  decidedly  aggressive,  to  admit 
of  listening  to  arbitration.  Accordingly,  so  soon  as  their  armament  was 
equipped,  they  set  sail  for  Epidamnus,  despatching  a  herald  to  declare 
war  formally  against  the  Korkyraeans.  When  the  armament,  consisting 
of  seventy-five  triremes,  with  2,000  hoplites,  had  reached  Cape  Aktium 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  it  was  met  by  the  Korkyraean  fleet. 
Out  of  the  120  triremes  which  constituted  the  naval  establishment  of  the 
island,  forty  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Epidamnus,  but  all  the  remain- 
ing eighty  were  now  brought  into  service.  In  the  action  which  ensued, 
they  gained  a  complete  victory,  destroying  fifteen  Corinthian  ships,  and 
taking  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners.  And  on  the  very  day  of  the 
victory,  Epidamnus  surrendered  to  their  besieging  fleet,  under  covenant 
that  the  Corinthians  within  it  should  be  held  as  prisoners,  and  that  the 
other  new-comers  should  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  Corinthians  and  their 
allies  did  not  long  keep  the  sea  after  their  defeat,  but  retired  home, 
while  the  Korkyraeans  remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  neighbouring 
sea.  They  proceeded,  according  to  the  melancholy  practice  of  Grecian 
warfare,  to  kill  all  their  prisoners — except  the  Corinthians,  who  were 
carried  home  and  detained  as  prizes  of  great  value  for  purposes  of  negotia- 
tion. They  next  began  to  take  vengeance  on  those  allies  of  Corinth  who 
had  lent  assistance  to  the  recent  expedition  :  they  ravaged  the  territory 
of  Leukas,  burnt  KyllSne  the  seaport  of  Elis,  and  inflicted  so  much  damage 
that  the  Corinthians  were  compelled  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  to 
send  a  second  armament  to  Cape  Aktium,  for  the  defence  of  Leukas,  Anak- 
torium,  and  Ambrakia.  The  Korkyraean  fleet  was  again  assembled  near 
Cape  LeukimmS,  but  no  farther  action  took  place,  and  at  the  approach 
of  winter  both  armaments  were  disbanded. 

Deeply  were  the  Corinthians  humiliated  by  their  defeat  at  sea,  together 
with  the  dispersion  of  the  settlers  whom  they  had  brought  together ;  and 
though  their  original  project  was  frustrated  by  the  loss  of  Epidamnus, 
they  were  only  the  more  bent  on  complete  revenge  against  their  old 
enemy  Korkyra.  They  employed  themselves  for  two  entire  years  after 
the  battle  in  building  new  ships  and  providing  an  armament  adequate 
to  their  purposes  :  and  in  particular,  they  sent  round  not  only  to  the 
Peloponnesian  seaports,  but  also  to  the  islands  under  the  empire  of  Athens, 
in  ordei  to  take  into  their  pay  the  best  class  of  seamen.  By  such  pro- 
longed efforts,  ninety  well-manned  Corinthian  ships  were  ready  to  set  sail 
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in  the  third  year  after  the  battle.  The  entire  fleet,  when  reinforced  by 
the  allies,  amounted  to  not  less  than  150  sail,  twenty-seven  triremes 
from  Ambrakia,  twelve  from  Megara,  ten  from  Elis,  as  many  from  Leukas, 
and  one  from  Anaktorium. 

So  formidable  an  attack  was  more  than  the  Korkyraeans  could  venture 
to  brave,"  aTone  and  unaided.  They  had  never  yet  enrolled  themselves 
among  the  allies  either  of  Athens  or  of  Lacedaemon.  It  had  been  their 
pride  and  policy  to  maintain  a  separate  line  of  action,  which,  by  means 
of  their  wealth,  their  power,  and  their  very  peculiar  position,  they  had 
hitherto  been  enabled  to  do  with  safety.  That  they  had  been  able  so 
to  proceed  with  safety,  however,  was  considered  both  by  friends  and 
enemies  as  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  their  island  ;  from  whence  we  may 
draw  an  inference  how  little  the  islands  in  the  ^Egean,  now  under  the 
Athenian  empire,  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  any  real  independence, 
if  that  empire  had  been  broken  up.  But  though  Korkyra  had  been 
secure  in  this  policy  of  isolation  up  to  the  present  moment,  such  had  been 
the  increase  and  consolidation  of  forces  elsewhere  throughout  Greece,  that 
even  she  could  pursue  it  no  longer.  To  apply  for  admission  into  the  Lace- 
daemonian confederacy,  wherein  her  immediate  enemy  exercised  para- 
mount influence,  being  out  of  the  question,  she  had  no  choice  except  to 
seek  alliance  with  Athens.  That  city  had  as  yet  no  dependencies  in  the 
Ionic  Gulf ;  she  was  not  of  kindred  lineage,  nor  had  she  had  any  previous 
amicable  relations  with  the  Dorian  Korkyra.  But  if  there  was  thus  no 
previous  fact  or  feeling  to  lay  the  foundation  of  alliance,  neither  was  there 
anything  to  forbid  it ;  for  in  the  truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  it  had 
been  expressly  stipulated  that  any  city,  not  actually  enrolled  in  the 
alliance  of  either,  might  join  the  one  or  the  other  at  pleasure. 

According  to  the  modern  theories  of  government,  to  declare  war,  to 
make  peace,  and  to  contract  alliances,  are  functions  proper  to  be  en- 
trusted to  the  executive  government  apart  from  the  representative  as- 
sembly. According  to  ancient  ideas,  these  were  precisely  the  topics  most 
essential  to  submit  for  the  decision  of  the  full  assembly  of  the  people  : 
and  in  point  of  fact  they  were  so  submitted,  even  under  governments 
only  partially  democratical,  much  more,'  of  course,  under  the  complete 
democracy  of  Athens.  The  Korkyraean  envoys  on  reaching  that  city 
would  first  open  their  business  to  the  Strategi  or  generals  of  the  state, 
who  would  appoint  a  day  for  them  to  be  heard  before  the  public  assembly, 
with  full  notice  beforehand  to  the  citizens.  The  mission  was  no  secret, 
for  the  Korkyraeans  had  themselves  intimated  their  intention  at  Corinth, 
at  the  time  when  they  proposed  reference  of  the  quarrel  to  arbitration. 
Even  without  such  notice,  the  political  necessity  of  the  step  was  obvious 
enough  to  make  the  Corinthians  anticipate  it.  Lastly,  their  proxeni  at 
Athens  (Athenian  citizens  who  watched  over  Corinthian  interests  public 
and  private,  in  confidential  correspondence  with  that  government — and 
who,  sometimes  by  appointment,  sometimes  as  volunteers,  discharged 
partly  the  functions  of  ambassadors  in  modern  times)  would  communicate 
to  them  the  arrival  of  the  Korkyraean  envoys.  So  that,~on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  latter  to  be  heard  before  the  public  assembly,  Corinthian 
envoys  were  also  present  to  answer  them  and  to  oppose  the  granting  of 
their  prayer. 

ThukydidSs  has  given  in  his  history   the  speeches  of  both;   that  is, 
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speeches  of  his  own  composition,  but  representing  in  all  probability  the 
substance  of  what  was  actually  said,  and  of  what  he  perhaps  himself 
heard.  Though  pervaded  throughout  by  the  peculiar  style  and  harsh 
structure  of  the  historian,  these  speeches  are  yet  among  the  plainest  and 
most  business-like  in  his  whole  work,  bringing  before  us  thoroughly  the 
existing  situation. 

The  Korkyraeans  presented  themselves  as  claimants  for  the  friendship 
of  Athens  on  the  strongest  grounds  of  common  interest  and  reciprocal 
usefulness.  They  had  proposed  to  Corinth  a  fair  arbitration  respecting 
Epidamnus,  and  their  application  had  been  refused — which  showed  where 
the  right  of  the  case  lay  :  moreover,  they  were  now  exposed  single-handed, 
not  to  Corinth  alone,  whom  they  had  already  vanquished,  but  to  a  for- 
midable confederacy  organized  under  her  auspices,  including  choice 
mariners  hired  even  from  the  allies  of  Athens.  In  granting  their  prayer, 
Athens  would  in  the  first  place  neutralize  this  misemployment  of  her  own 
mariners,  and  would  at  the  same  time  confer  an  indelible  obligation, 
protect  the  cause  of  right,  and  secure  to  herself  an  important  reinforce- 
ment. For  next  to  her  own,  the  Korkyraean  naval  force  was  the  most 
powerful  in  Greece,  and  this  was  now  placed  within  her  reach.  If  by 
declining  the  present  offer  she  permitted  Korkyra  to  be  overcome,  that 
naval  force  would  pass  to  the  side  of  her  enemies  :  for  such  were  Corinth 
and  the  Peloponnesian  alliance — and  such  they  would  soon  be  openly 
declared.  In  the  existing  state  of  Greece,  a  collision  between  that  alli- 
ance and  Athens  could  not  long  be  postponed.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
this  contingency  that  the  Corinthians  were  now  seeking  to  seize  Korkyra 
along  with  her  naval  force.  The  policy  of  Athens,  therefore!,  imperiously 
called  upon  her  to  frustrate  such  a  design,  by  now  assisting  the  Kor- 
kyraeans. She  was  permitted  to  do  this  by  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  years' 
truce.  And  although  some  might  contend  that  in  the  present  critical 
conjuncture,  acceptance  of  Korkyra  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war  with  Corinth,  yet  the  fact  would  falsify  such  predictions  ;  for  Athens 
would  so  strengthen  herself  that  her  enemies  would  be  more  than  ever 
unwilling  to  attack  her.  She  would  not  only  render  her  naval  force 
irresistibly  powerful,  but  would  become  mistress  of  the  communication 
between  Sicily  and  Peloponnesus,  and  thus  prevent  the  Sicilian  Dorians 
from  sending  reinforcements  to  the  Peloponnesians1. 

To  these  representations  on  the  part  of  the  Korkyraeans,  the  Corinthian 
speakers  made  reply.  They  denounced  the  selfish  and  iniquitous  policy 
pursued  by  Korkyra,  not  less  in  the  matter  of  Epidamnus  than  in  all 
former  time2.  Above  all  things,  she  had  always  acted  undutifully  and 
wickedly  towards  Corinth  her  mother-city,  to  whom  she  was  bound  by 
those  ties  of  colonial  allegiance  which  Grecian  morality  recognised,  and 
which  the  other  Corinthian  colonies  cheerfully  obeyed3.     Epidamnus  was 

'  Thukvd.,  i.  32-36.  Respecting  the  prosperity  and  insolence  of  the 

2  The  description  given  by  Herodotus  (vii.  168  :  Korkyraeans,  see  Aristotle  apud  Zenob.,  Proverb., 

compare  Diodor.,  xi.  15)  of  the  duplicity  of  the  iv.  49. 

Korkyraeans  when    solicited   to   aid   the  Grecian  >  Thukyd.,  i.  38,  contains  a  remarkable  passage 


it  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  seems  in  illustration  of  the  position  of  a  metropolis  in 

to  imply  that  the  unfavourable  character  of  them  regard  to  her  colony.     The  relation  was  such  as 

given  by  the  Corinthians  coincided  with  the  general  to  be  comprised  under  the  general  word  hegemony ; 

impression  throughout  Greece.     (It  may  be,  bow-  superiority  and  right  to  command  on  the  one  side, 

that  Herodotus  conceived  his  dislike  for  the  inferiority  with  duty  of  reverence  and  obedience 


*-»»■»•    »•»« »   »»v««*»vm»  wiivufcu   iii»   uiiimt    iui     uic  IlllWHMliy    Willi    uuiy    ui    ifvaun.t    aiiu    uuwiuiu. 

Korkyraeans  from  Athenian  public  opinion  early        on  the  other— limited  in  point  oi  extent,  though 
in   the  Peloponnesian  war 
attitude  of  the  new  ally  a 
many  hard  sayings.— Ed.] 


rkyraeant  from  Athenian  public  opinion  early 
in   the   Peloponnesian   war,   when    the  lukewarm        we  do  not  know  where  the  limit  was  placed,  and 
attitude  of  the  new  ally  may  have  given  rise  to       varying  probably  in  each  individual  case. 
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not  a  Korkyraean,  but  a  Corinthian  colony.  The  Korkyraeans,  having 
committed  wrong  in  besieging  it,  had  proposed  arbitration  without  being 
willing  to  withdraw  their  troops  while  arbitration  was  pending.  The 
provision  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  might  seem  indeed  to  allow  Athens 
to  receive  them  as  allies :  but  that  provision  was  not  intended  to  permit 
the  reception  of  cities  already  under  the  tie  of  colonial  allegiance  else- 
where— still  less  the  reception  of  cities  engaged  in  an  active  and  pending 
quarrel.  If  either  party  had  a  right  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Athens  on  this 
occasion,  Corinth  had  a  better  right  than  Korkyra.  For  the  latter  had 
never  had  any  transactions  with  the  Athenians,  while  Corinth  was  not 
only  still  under  covenant  of  amity  with  them,  through  the  Thirty  years' 
truce — but  had  also  rendered  material  service  to  them  by  dissuading  the 
Peloponnesian  allies  from  assisting  the  revolted  Samos.  By  such  dis- 
suasion, the  Corinthians  had  upheld  the  principle  of  Grecian  international 
law,  that  each  alliance  was  entitled  to  punish  its  own  refractory  members. 
They  now  called  upon  Athens  to  respect  this  principle  by  not  interfering 
between  Corinth  and  her  colonial  allies,  especially  as  the  violation  of  it 
would  recoil  inconveniently  upon  Athens  herself  with  her  numerous 
dependencies.  As  for  the  fear  of  an  impending  war  between  the  Pelopon- 
nesian alliance  and  Athens,  such  a  contingency  was  as  yet  uncertain — 
and  might  possibly  never  occur  at  all,  if  Athens  dealt  justly,  and  con- 
sented •  to  conciliate  Corinth  on  this  critical  occasion.  But  it  would 
assuredly  occur  if  she  refused  such  conciliation,  and  the  dangers  thus  en- 
tailed upon  Athens  would  be  far  greater  than  the  promised  naval  co- 
operation of  Korkyra  would  compensate. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  arguments  urged  by  the  contending 
envoys.  For  two  days  did  the  debate  continue,  the  assembly  being 
adjourned  over  to  the  morrow.  Unluckily  Thukydides  does  not  give  us 
any  of  these  Athenian  discourses — not  even  that  of  Perikles,  who  deter- 
mined the  ultimate  result. 

Epidamnus  with  its  disputed  question  of  metropolitan  right  occupied 
little  the  attention  of  the  Athenian  assembly.  But  the  Korkyraean  naval 
force  was  indeed  an  immense  item,  since  the  question  was  whether  it 
should  stand  on  their  side  or  against  them — an  item  which  nothing  could 
counterbalance  except  the  dangers  of  a  Peloponnesian  war.  Of  the  two 
parties,  the  Corinthian  was  at  first  decidedly  preponderant  in  the  assembly  ; 
but  they  gradually  came  round  to  favour  the  Korkyraean  alliance,  deeming 
the  conflict  inevitable,  which  was  conformably  to  the  steady  conviction 
of  Perikles1.     It  was,  however,  resolved  to  take  a  sort  of  middle  course, 

1  In  this  connexion  we  may  quote  the  so-called  over,  an  impartial  review  of  the  attitude  of  Sparta 

'  psephism  of  Kallias  •  (C.I.A.,  I  324 ;  Hicks  and  towards  Athens  throughout  the  earlier  century 

Hill,  51),  which  has  been  shown  to  belong  to  the  will  hardly  bear  out  Thukydides*  statement  (1.  23) 

year  435-434.    This  decree  provides  (1)  for  the  that  Sparta  had  all  along  decided  to  gratify  her 

regulation  of  the  accounts  of  the  various  temple-  jealousy  by  making  war  on  the  first  suitable  occa- 

treasuries,   into  which   all  outstanding  debts  to  sion. 

the  gods  were  to  be  paid  ;  (2)  for  the  creation  of  a  If  Perikles  was  right  in  his  conviction  of  »m- 

special  fund  of  3,000  talents  in  the  treasury  of  pending  war,  the  cause  is  most  probably  to  be 

Athene,  which  might  only  be  drawn  upon  to  meet  sought  in   those  wmmercial  rivalries  which,  in 

special  occasions  {cf.  E.  Meyer,  Forschungtn,  vol.  ii.,  spite  of  the  silence  of  our  literary  authorities,  must 

p.  88  ff).     From  this  inscription  it  is  clear  that  have  been  constantly  at  work.    The  Corinthian 

Athenian  opinion  had  contemplated  the  possibility  merchants  may  well  have  been  alarmed  at  the 

of  war  and  the  need  of  future  economy  ever  since  growth  of  Athenian  commerce,  and  this  fear  would 

the  beginning  of  the  Korkyra  episode.     It  is  not  account  for  the  intensity  of  Corinthian  hostility, 

quite  easy,  however,  to  make  out  the  reasons  for  which  the  episodes  of  Korkyra  and  Potidaea  alone 

this  changed  attitude.    The  open-handed  way  in  could  hardly  have  aroused. 

which    Perikles    devoted    the    League    funds    to  But  even  if  war  was  inevitable,  it  is  doubtful 

artistic  purposes  till  at  least  438  shows  how  little  whether  Athens  did  well  to  interfere  at  this  point 

he  anticipated  an  attack  up  to  this  period.     More-  Had  the  issue  been  left  clear  between  Corinth  and 
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so  as  to  save  Korkyra,  and  yet,  if  possible,  to  escape  violation  of  the 
existing  truce  and  the  consequent  Peloponnesian  war.  Accordingly 
nothing  more  was  concluded  than  an  alliance  for  purposes  strictly  defen- 
sive, to  preserve  Korkyra  and  her  possessions  in  case  they  were  attacked  : 
nor  was  any  greater  force  equipped  to  back  this  resolve  than  a  squadron 
of  ten  triremes,  under  Lacedaemonius,  son  of  Kimon.  The  smallness  of 
this  force  would  satisfy  the  Corinthians  that  no  aggression  was  contem- 
plated against  their  city,  while  it  would  save  Korkyra  from  ruin,  and 
would  in  fact  feed  the  war  so  as  to  weaken  and  cripple  the  naval  force  of 
both  parties — which  was  the  best  result  that  Athens  could  hope  for. 

The  great  Corinthian  armament  of  1 50  sail  soon  took  its  departure  from 
the  Gulf,  and  reached  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  at  the  Cape  called 
Cheimerium,  nearly  opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Korkyra.  They 
there  established  a  naval  station  and  camp,  summoning  to  their  aid  a 
considerable  force  from  the  friendly  Epirotic  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Korkyraean  fleet  of  no  sail,  together  with  the  ten  Athenian  ships, 
took  station  at  one  of  the  adjoining  islands  called  Sybota,  while  the  land 
force  and  1,000  Zakynthian  hoplites  were  posted  on  t^ie  Korkyraean  Cape 
Leukimme.  Both  sides  prepared  for  battle  :  the  Corinthians  sailed  by 
night  from  Cheimerium,  and  encountered  in  the  morning  the  Korkyraean 
fleet  advancing  towards  them,  distributed  into  three  squadrons,  one  under 
each  of  the  three  generals,  and  having  the  ten  Athenian  ships  at  the 
extreme  right.  Opposed  to  them  were  ranged  the  choice  vessels  of  the 
Corinthians  :  next  came  the  various  allies,  with  Megarians  and  Ambrakiots 
on  the  extreme  right.  Never  before  had  two  such  numerous  fleets,  both 
Grecian,  engaged  in  battle.  But  the  tactics  and  manoeuvring  were  not 
commensurate  to  the  numbers.  The  decks  were  crowded  with  hoplites 
and  bowmen,  while  the  rowers  below,  on  the  Korkyraean  side  at  least, 
were  in  great  part  slaves.  The  ships  on  both  sides,  being  rowed  forward 
so  as  to  drive  in  direct  impact  prow  against  prow,  were  grappled  together, 
and  a  fierce  hand-combat  was  then  commenced  between  the  troops  on 
board  of  each,  as  if  they  were  on  land — all  upon  the  old-fashioned  system 
of  Grecian  sea-fight,  without  any  of  those  improvements  introduced  into 
the  Athenian  navy  during  the  last  generation. 

On  the  right  wing  of  the  Corinthians,  the  left  of  the  Korkyraeans  was 
victorious.  Their  twenty  ships  drove  back  the  Ambrakiot  allies  of  Corinth, 
and  not  only  pursued  them  to  the  shore,  but  also  landed  and  plundered 
the  tents.  Their  rashness  in  thus  keeping  so  long  out  of  the  battle  proved 
incalculably  mischievous,  the  rather  as  their  total*  number  was  inferior, 
for  their  right  wing,  opposed  to  the  best  ships  of  Corinth,  was  after  a  hard 
struggle  thoroughly  beaten.  Many  of  the  ships  were  disabled,  and  the 
rest  obliged  to  retreat  as  they  could— a  retreat  which  the  victorious  ships 
on  the  other  wing  might  have  protected,  had  there  been  any  effective 
discipline  in  the  fleet.  Though  at  first  they  obeyed  the  instructions  from 
home  in  abstaining  from  actual  blows,  yet— when  the  battle  became 
doubtful,  and  still  more,  when  the  Corinthians  were  pressing  their  victory 


SS^viViL^^i  wheth«f  thtt  fornV?  dty  victorious  Spartan  admiral  Mnasippus  in  375  (Xen., 

could  have  recruited  to  large  a  force  from  Mcgara  HeUen..   vi.   2    §§  v8    18-2*1      In    this  w-w  the 

^STflJe7'miiht46h=  ahd  "VtT  8?«  £  ""•  Ath^Ans  ^'»»t  haVe  achieved  iU^taK^tK 

SlShiS^LlrfriJL4 ™.*r?.pt  ^u  ?Zky"S  mutual  "«*«>"*    of  the    antagonists-without 

ttXStt^T&^ffij^  committing  'unfriend*  acts'.-lfo. 
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— the  Athenians  could  no  longer  keep  aloof,  but  attacked  the  pursuers 
in  good  earnest,  and  did  much  to  save  the  defeated  Korkyraeans.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  had  been  pursued  as  far  as  their  own  island,  the  vic- 
torious Corinthians  returned  to  the  scene  of  action,  which  was  covered 
with  crippled  and  water-logged  ships.  Through  these  disabled  vessels 
they  sailed,  not  attempting  to  tow  them  off,  but  looking  only  to  the 
crews  aboard,  and  making  some  of  them  prisoners,  but  putting  the  greater 
number  to  death.  The  Corinthians,  having  picked  up  their  own  dead 
bodies  as  well  as  they  could,  transported  them  to  Sybota,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  coast  of  Epirus,  after  which  they  again  mustered  their  fleet, 
and  returned  to  resume  the  attack  against  the  Korkyraeans  on  their  own 
coast.  The  latter  got  together  as  many  of  their  ships  as  were  seaworthy, 
together  with  the  small  reserve  which  had  remained  in  harbour,  in  order 
to  prevent  at  any  rate  a  landing  on  the  coast :  and  the  Athenian  ships, 
now  within  the  strict  letter  of  their  instructions,  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  full  energy  in  the  defence.  It  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon  : 
but  the  Corinthian  fleet  were  suddenly  seen  to  back  water  instead  of 
advancing  ;.  presently  they  pulled  round,  and  steered  direct  for  the  Epirotic 
coast.  The  Korkyraeans  did  not  comprehend  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
retreat,  until  at  length  it  was  proclaimed  that  an  unexpected  relief  of 
twenty  fresh  Athenian  ships  was  approaching,  which  the  Corinthians  had 
been  the  first  to  descry,  and  had  even  believed  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a 
larger  fleet. 

Though  the  twenty  Athenian  ships  were  not,  as  the  Corinthians  had 
imagined,  the  precursors  of  a  larger  fleet,  they  were  found  sufficient  to 
change  completely  the  face  of  affairs.  In  the  preceding  action  the  Kor- 
kyraeans had  had  seventy  ships  sunk  or  disabled — the  Corinthians  only 
thirty — so  that  the  superiority  of  numbers  was  still  on  the  side  of  the 
latter,  who  were  however  encumbered  with  the  care  of  1,000  prisoners. 
Even  apart  from  this  embarrassment,  the  Corinthians  were  in  no  temper 
to  hazard  a  second  battle  against  thirty  Athenian  ships  in  addition  to 
the  remaining  Korkyraeans.  And  when  their  enemies  sailed  across  to 
offer  them  battle  on  the  Epirotic  coast,  they  not  only  refused  it,  but 
thought  of  nothing  but  immediate  retreat.  In  their  voyage  homeward 
the  Corinthians  surprised  Anaktorium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambrakiotic 
Gulf,  which  they  had  hitherto  possessed  jointly  with  the  Korkyraeans, 
planting  in  it  a  reinforcement  of  Corinthian  settlers  as  guarantee  for  future 
fidelity.  On  reaching  Corinth,  the  armament  was  dismissed,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  prisoners  taken,  800  slaves,  were  sold  ;  but  the 
remainder,  250  in  number,  were  detained,  and  treated  with  peculiar 
kindness.  Many  of  them  were  of  the  first  and  richest  families  in  Korkyra, 
and  the  Corinthians  designed  to  gain  them  over,  so  as  to  make  them 
instruments  for  effecting  a  revolution  in  the  island. 

From  this  time  forward  the  Corinthians  considered  the  Thirty  years' 
truce  as  broken,  and  conceived  a  hatred,  alike  deadly  and  undisguised, 
against  Athens,  so  that  the  latter  gained  nothing  by  the  moderation  of 
her  admirals  in  sparing  the  Corinthian  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Epirus.  An 
opportunity  was  not  long  wanting  for  the  Corinthians  to  strike  a  blow  at 
their  enemy  through  one  of  her  wide-spread  dependencies. 

On  the  isthmus  of  that  lesser  peninsula  called  Pallene  (which  forms 
the  westernmost  of  the  three  prongs  of  the  greater  Thracian  peninsula 
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called  ChalkidikS,  between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonic  Gulfs),  was 
situated  the  Dorian  town  of  Potidaea,  one  of  the  tributary  allies  of  Athens, 
but  originally  colonized  from  Corinth  and  still  maintaining  a  certain 
metropolitan  allegiance  towards  the  latter,  insomuch  that  every  year 
certain  Corinthians  were  sent  thither  as  magistrates  under  the  title  of 
Epidemiurgi.  On  various  points  of  the  neighbouring  coast  also  there 
were  several  small  towns  belonging  to  the  Chalkidians  and  Bottiaeans, 
enrolled  in  like  manner  in  the  list  of  Athenian  tributaries.  The  neigh- 
bouring inland  territory1  was  held  by  the  Macedonian  king  Perdikkas, 
son  of  that  Alexander  who  had  taken  part  fifty  years  before  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes.  These  two  princes  appear  gradually  to  have  ex- 
tended their  dominions,  after  the  ruin  of  Persian  power  in  Thrace  by  the 
exertions  of  Athens,  until  at  length  they  acquired  all  the  territory  between 
the  rivers  Axius  and  Strymon.  Now  Perdikkas  had  been  for  some  time 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Athens  ;  but  there  were  other  Macedonian  princes, 
his  brother  Philip,  and  Derdas,  holding  independent  principalities  in  the 
upper  country,  with  whom  he  was  in  a  state  of  dispute.  These  princes 
having  been  accepted  as  the  allies  of  Athens,  Perdikkas  from  that  time 
became  her  active  enemy,  and  it  was  from  his  intrigues  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  Athens  on  that  coast  took  their  first  origin.  The  Athenian 
empire  was  much  less  complete  and  secure  over  the  seaports  on  the  main- 
land than  over  the  islands2.  For  the  former  were  always  more  or  less 
dependent  on  any  powerful  land-neighbour,  sometimes  more  dependent 
on  him  than  upon  the  mistress  of  the  sea ;  and  we  shall  find  Athens  her- 
self cultivating  assiduously  the  favour  of  Sitalkes  and  other  strong  Thracian 
potentates,  as  an  aid  to  her  dominion  over  the  seaports3.  Perdikkas 
immediately  began  to  incite  and  aid  the  Chalkidians  and  Bottiaeans  to 
revolt  from  Athens,  and  not  only  did  he  send  envoys  to  Corinth  in  order 
to  concert  measures  for  provoking  the  revolt  of  Potidaea,  but  also  to 
Sparta,  instigating  the  Peloponnesian  league  to  a  general  declaration  of 
war  against  Athens.  And  he  farther  prevailed  on  many  of  the  Chal- 
kidian  inhabitants  to  abandon  their  separate  small  town  on  the  sea- 
coast,  for  the  purpose  of  joint  residence  at  Olynthus,  which  was  several 
stadia  from  the  sea. 

The  Athenians  were  not  ignorant  both  of  his  hostile  preparations  and 
of  the  dangers  which  awaited  them  from  Corinth.  Immediately  after  the 
Korkyraean  sea-fight  they  sent  to  take  precautions  against  the  revolt  of 
Potidaea*,  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  take  down  their  wall  on  the  side 
of  PallenS,  so  as  to  leave  the  town  open  on  the  side  of  the  peninsula,  or 
on  what  may  be  called  the  sea-side,  and  fortified  only  towards  the  main- 
land— requiring  them  farther  both  to  deliver  hostages  and  to  dismiss  the 
annual  magistrates  who  came  to  them  from  Corinth.  An  Athenian  arma- 
ment of  thirty  triremes  and   1,000  hoplites,  despatched  to  act  against 

'  The  word*  ri.  M  H^'*,^ — T«  «iri  Hp^Vrj?  x«*Pl*  a*  being  near  only  to  feeble  tribes — he  goes  so 

rrhukyd.,  li.  a9)  denote  centrally  the  towns  in  far  as  to  say  that  the  possession  of  Amphipolis 

CbalkldikA—  plan-*  in  Iht  direction  or  in  th*  skirts  would  be  injurious  rather  than  beneficial  to  Athens, 

of  Thrace,  rather  than  parts  of  Thrice  itself.  because  it  would  render  her  dependent  upon  Philip, 

*  See  two  remarkable  passages  illustrating  this  through  his  power  of  annoying  her  colonists— just 

diflerrnce,  Thukyd.,  iv.  120-122  as  she  had  been  dependent  before  upon  Medokus 

■  Tbukyd.,  tl.  39-98.     Isokrntes  has  a  remark-  the  Thracian  king  in  consequence  of  her  colonists 

able  passage  on  this  subject  in  the  beginning  of  in  the  Chersonese.  4 

.  £'    •      pk^P^mi  ***■  ,V7      After  pointing  •  It  would  appear  that  Potidaea  had  been  guilty 

out  the  iropri  Hiding  a  colony  on  the  of  disaffection  about  the  time  of  the  Simian  revolt, 

skirts  of  the  territory  ol  a  powerful  potent  .tc,  and  for  we  find  that  in  4^7  or  436  her  trihutt- was  raised 

the exoritent  site  which  had  been  chosen  for  Kyrene,  from  6  to  is  talents  (C.I.A.,  i.  242,  344).—  ICn. 
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Perdikkas  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  was  directed  at  the  same  time  to  enforce 
these  requisitions  against  Potidaea,  and  to  repress  any  dispositions  to 
revolt  among  the  neighbouring  Chalkidians.  Immediately  on  receiving 
the  requisitions,  the  Potidaeans  sent  envoys  both  to  Athens,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  and  gaining  time — and  to  Sparta,  in  conjunction  with 
Corinth,  in  order  to  determine  a  Lacedaemonian  invasion  of  Attica,  in 
the  event  of  Potidaea  being  attacked  by  Athens.  From  the  Spartan 
authorities1  they  obtained  a  distinct  affirmative  promise,  in  spite  of  the 
Thirty  years'  truce  still  subsisting.  At  Athens  they  had  no  successes,  and 
they  accordingly  openly  revolted  (seemingly  about  midsummer  432  B.C.) 
at  the  same  time  that  the  armament  under  Archestratus  sailed.  The 
Chalkidians  and  Bottiaeans  revolted  also,  at  the  express  instigation  of 
Corinth,  accompanied  by  solemn  oaths  and  promises  of  assistance2. 
Archestratus  with  his  fleet,  on  reaching  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  found  them 
all  in  proclaimed  enmity,  but  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  attack 
of  Perdikkas  in  Macedonia,  not  having  numbers  enough  to  admit  of  a 
division  of  his  force.  He  accordingly  laid  siege  to  Therma,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Macedonian  troops  from  the  upper  country  under  Philip 
and  the  brothers  of  Derdas  ;  after  taking  that  place,  he  next  proceeded 
to  besiege  Pydna.  But  it  would  probably  have  been  wiser  had  he  turned 
his  whole  force  instantly  to  the  blockade  of  Potidaea ;  for  during  the 
period  of  more  than  six  weeks  that  he  spent  in  the  operations  against 
Therma,  the  Corinthians  conveyed  to  Potidaea  a  reinforcement  of  1,600 
hoplites  and  400  light-armed,  partly  their  own  citizens,  partly  Pelopon- 
nesians  hired  for  the  occasion — under  Aristeus  son  of  Adeimantus,  a  man 
of  such  eminent  popularity,  both  at  Corinth  and  at  Potidaea,  that  most 
of  the  soldiers  volunteered  on  his  personal  account.  Potidaea  was  .thus 
put  in  a  state  of  complete  defence  shortly  after  the  news  of  its  revolt 
reached  Athens,  and  long  before  any  second  armament  could  be  sent  to 
attack  it.  A  second  armament,  however,  was  speedily  sent  forth — forty 
triremes  and  2,000  Athenian  hoplites  under  Kallias  son  of  Kalliades3, 
who,  on  reaching  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  joined  the  former  body  at  the  siege 
of  Pydna.  After  prosecuting  the  siege  in  vain  for  a  short  time,  they 
found  themselves  obliged  to  patch  up  an  accommodation  on  the  best 
terms  they  could  with  Perdikkas,  from  the  necessity  of  commencing 
immediate  operations  against  Aristeus  and  Potidaea.  They  then  quitted 
Macedonia,  attacking,  though  without  effect,  the  town  of  Beroea — and 
then  marching  by  land  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf,  in  the  direction 
of  Potidaea*. 

In  spite  of  the  convention  concluded  at  Pydna,  Perdikkas,  whose  char- 
acter for  faithlessness  we  shall  have  more  than  one  occasion  to  notice, 
was  now  again  on  the  side  of  the  Chalkidians,  and  sent  200  horse  to  join 
them.  Aristeus  posted  his  Corinthians  and  Potidaeans  on  the  isthmus 
near  Potidaea,  providing  a  market  without  the  walls  in  order  that  they 
might  not  stray  in  quest  of  provisions.     His  position  was  on  the  side 

1  This  promise  is  only  attributed  to  to.  t«'Aj)  twv  *  Thukyd,,  v.  30. 

AaxeScu/aoiaW— i.e.,  the   ephors— and   nothing   is  s  Kaliias  was  a  young  Athenian  of  noble  family, 

said  about  the  consent  of  the  assembled  people,  who  had  paid  the  large  sum  of  100  minae  to  Zeno 

which  alone  could  authorize  so  serious  an  enter-  of    Elea    the   philosopher,    for   rhetorical,    phuo- 

prise  as  the  invasion  of  Attica  (Thukyd.,  i.  58).  sophical,  and  sophistical  instruction  (Plato,  Alkt- 

The  ephors  probably  had  as  little  intention  of  blades,  i.,  c.  31,  p.  119). 

pledging  themselves  to  war  with  Athens  as  they  had  +  Thukyd.,  i.  61 .     The  statement  of  Thukydides 

on  the  occasion  of  the  Thasian  revolt  (c/.  p.  294,  presents  some  geographical  difficulties, 
n.  3) —Ed. 
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towards  Olynthus — which  was  about  seven  miles  off,  but  within  sight, 
and  in  a  lofty  and  conspicuous  situation.  He  here  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  Athenians,  calculating  that  the  Chalkidians  from  Olynthus  would, 
upon  the  hoisting  of  a  given  signal,  assail  them  in  the  rear  when  they 
attacked  him.  But  Kallias  was  strong  enough  to  place  in  reserve  his 
Macedonian  cavalry  and  other  allies  as  a  check  against  Olynthus,  while 
with  his  Athenians  and  the  main  force  he  marched  to  the  isthmus  and 
took  position  in  front  of  Aristeus.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  Aristeus 
and  the  chosen  band  of  Corinthians  immediately  about  him  were  com- 
pletely successful,  breaking  the  troops  opposed  to  them,  and  pursuing 
for  a  considerable  distance.  But  the  remaining  Potidaeans  and  Pelopon- 
nesians  were  routed  by  the  Athenians  and  driven  within  the  walls.  On 
returning  from  pursuit,  Aristeus  found  the  victorious  Athenians  between 
him  and  Potidaea,  and  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of  cutting 
his  way  through  them  into  the  latter  town,  or  of  making  a  retreating 
march  to  Olynthus.  He  chose  the  former  as  the  least  of  two  hazards, 
and  forced  his  way  through  the  flank  of  the  Athenians,  wading  into  the 
sea  in  order  to  turn  the  extremity  of  the  Potidaean  wall,  which  reached 
entirely  across  the  isthmus  with  a  mole  running  out  at  each  end  into  the 
water.  He  effected  this  daring  enterprise  and  saved  his  detachment, 
though  not  without  considerable  difficulty  and  some  loss.  Meanwhile, 
the  auxiliaries  from  Olynthus,  though  they  had  begun  their  march  on 
seeing  the  concerted  signal,  had  been  kept  in  check  by  the  Macedonian 
horse,  so  that  the  Potidaeans  had  been  beaten  and  the  signal  again  with- 
drawn, before  they  could  make  any  effective  diversion.  The  defeated 
Potidaeans  and  Corinthians,  having  the  town  immediately  in  their  rear, 
lost  only  300  men,  while  the  Athenians  lost  1 50,  together  with  the  general 
Kallias. 

The  victory  was,  however,  quite  complete,  and  the  Athenians  im- 
mediately built  their  blockading  wall  across  the  isthmus  on  the  side  of  the 
mainland,  so  as  to  cut  off  Potidaea  from  all  communication  with  Olynthus 
and  the  Chalkidians.  To  make  the  blockade  complete,  a  second  wall 
across  the  isthmus  was  necessary,  on  the  other  side  towards  Pallene  :  but 
they  had  not  force  enough  to  detach  a  completely  separate  body  for  this 
purpose,  until  after  some  time  they  were  joined  by  Phormio  with  1,600 
fresh  hoplites  from  Athens.  That  general  marched  slowly  up  to  Potidaea, 
ravaging  the  territory  in  order  to  draw  out  the  citizens  to  battle.  But 
the  challenge  not  being  accepted,  he  undertook  and  finished  without 
obstruction  the  blockading  wall  on  the  side  of  Pallene,  so  that  the  town 
was  now  completely  enclosed  and  the  harbour  watched  by  the  Athenian 
fleet.  The  wall  once  finished,  a  portion  of  the  force  sufficed  to  guard  it, 
leaving  Phormio  at  liberty  to  undertake  aggressive  operations  against 
the  Chalkidic  and  Bottiaean  townships.  The  capture  of  Potidaea  being 
now  only  a  question  of  more  or  less  time,  Aristeus,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
visions might  last  longer,  proposed  to  the  citizens  to  choose  a  favourable 
wind,  get  on  shipboard,  and  break  out  suddenly  from  the  harbour,  taking 
chance  of  eluding  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  leaving  only  500  defenders 
behind.  Though  he  offered  himself  to  be  among  those  left,  he  could  not 
determine  the  citizens  to  so  bold  an  enterprise,  and  therefore  sallied  forth, 
in  the  way  proposed,  with  a  small  detachment,  in  order  to  try  and  procure 
relief  from  without — especially  some  aid  or  diversion  from  Peloponnesus. 
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But  he  was  able  to  accomplish  nothing  beyond  some  partial  warlike  opera- 
tions among  the  Chalkidians,  which  did  nothing  for  the  relief  of  the 
blockaded  town.  It  had,  however,  been  so  well-provisioned  that  it  held 
out  for  two  whole  years — a  period  full  of  important  events  elsewhere. 

From  these  two  contests  between  Athens  and  Corinth,  first  indirectly 
at  Korkyra,  next  distinctly  and  avowedly  at  Potidaea,  sprang  those  im- 
portant movements  in  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  which  will  be  recounted 
in  the  next  chapter. 


APPENDIX 

The  whole  question  of  the  relation  between  Athens  and  her  allies  has  been  very 
largely  simplified  by  recent  discoveries.  It  may  be  treated  most  satisfactorily 
under  two  heads  :  (1)  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  (2)  government  and  jurisdiction. 
It  cannot  be  claimed  that  all  the  problems  are  finally  solved,  but  much  additional 
light  has  undoubtedly  been  cast  upon  a  subject  of  prime  historical  importance 
and  of  great  interest  to  the  comparative  historian. 


I.  The  Tribute  of  the  Allies 

Of  recent  years  a  fuller  investigation  of  the  tribute-lists  has  largely  modified 
and  supplemented  the  views  expressed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

1.  The  chronological  references  of  C.I. A.,  i.  260  (Hill's  Sources,  p.  22)  prove 
that  the  first  list  of  the  series  was  published  in  454,  from  which  fact  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  infer  that  the  transference  of  the  Treasury  from  Delos  to  Athens  took  place 
in  this  year1.  The  date  454  fits  in  well  with  the  supposition  that  about  this 
time  the  Athenians  must  have  heard  of  the  approaching  disaster  to  the  Egyptian 
Expedition,  and  therefore  had  reason  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  ^Egean  sea. 

2.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  tribute,  we  have  seen  that  Thukydides  was  probably 
wrong  in  estimating  the  original  contribution  at  460  talents — this  total  hardly 
being  conceivable  before  the  campaign  of  466  (see  note  to  p.  275).  Again,  the  lists 
do  not  bear  out  his  statement  (ii.  13)  that  the  tribute  at  the  outset  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  amounted  to  600  talents.  The  explanation  of  this  discrepancy 
is  not  quite  certain.  Busolt  (Philol.,  41 ,  p.  703)  suggests  that  Thukydides  included 
in  his  total  the  Samian  war-indemnity  (but  see  Beloch,  N.  Rhein.  Mus.,  vol.  39, 
34  ff.,  and  vol.  48).     For  an  alternative  explanation,  cf.  note  on  p.  387. 

From  the  list  of  total  contributions  in  425  (C.I. A.,  i.  n  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  64) 
we  learn  that  the  tribute  was  largely  increased,  thus  confirming  the  later 
authorities  against  the  silence  of  Thukydides  and  the  doubts  of  Grote  (cf. 
Appendix,  ch.  22). 

The  moderation  of  the  original  total  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  Paros 
under  the  new  conditions  paid  thirty  talents,  Naxos  and  Andros  fifteen,  Athens 
had  three  years  before  collected  from  her  own  citizens  a  year's  income-tax 
amounting  to  200  talents  (Thuk.,  Hi.  19).  Further,  since  in  413  the  tribute  was 
replaced  largely  or  entirely  by  a  5  per  cent,  duty  on  imports  and  exports  in 
the  hope  of  increasing  the  revenue  (Thuk.,  vii.  28)  it  is  clear  that  the  allies  were 
not  overtaxed. 

3.  The  fivefold  division  of  the  tributary  states  existed  only  from  443  to  436 
(C.I. A.,  i.  237-244).  Before  this  period  there  was  no  real  geographical  arrange- 
ment, and  afterwards  there  were  only  four  divisions — the  Ionian  and  Karian  <f>6poi 
being  combined  as  Ionian. 

1  The  date  given  by  pap.  Argentinensis  is  450,  {erred  was  5,000  talents.     Considering  the  drain 

which    attributes    the    transference    to    Perikles.  on  Athenian  resources  in  the  ensuing  years,  this 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  this  state-  leaves  the  accumulation  of  9,700  talents  by  440 

ment  with   the  evidence  of  the  quota-lists  by  unexplained.     Here,    too,    we    must    reject    the 

assigning  to  454  the  nominal,  to  450  the  actual  testimony  of  the  papyrus  in  favour  of  Diodorus' 

change  of  control.     But  apart  from  the  late  date  (xii.  38)  estimate  of  8,000  talents — a  total  which 

and  doubtful  authority  of  the  papyrus,  its  evidence  the  spoils  of  the  early  Persian  campaigns  would 

is  vitiated  by  the  statement  that  the  sum  trans-  soon  produce. 
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4.  As  to  the  number  of  the  tributaries,  Kirchhoff  in  C.I. A.,  (i.  226  ff.)  gives  a 
list  of  about  200.  Some  authorities  even  give  290.  The  number  (1,000)  given 
by  Aristophanes  far  exceeds  that  given  in  the  lists.  The  discrepancy  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  several  cities  were  in  some  cases  grouped  together  as 
single  units  (orra&A)'.     (Cf.  Antiphon,  xv.,  fr.  56.) 

5.  Mode  of  Assessment. — The  tribute-lists  were  revised  every  fourth  year, 
originally  at  each  Grand  Panathenaea  (after  454) — i.e.,  in  the  third  year  of  each 
Olympiad.  Afterwards  (?  437  B.C.)  the  revision  took  place  at  the  fourth  year  of 
the  Olympiad  (i.e.,  at  the  Lesser  Panathenaea).  The  Boule,  assisted  by  the 
toktcU  (an  elective  body  of  eight,  two  for  each  district  in  the  year  425-424), 
presented  a  draft  for  ratification  by  the  Ekklesia.  The  process  was  as  follows. 
Firstly,  each  city  assessed  itself  before  the  commissioners,  who  brought  the 
question  before  the  Boule,  which  might  accept  the  suggestion,  or  another  made 
by  the  commissioners.  Those  cities  whose  own  estimate  was  accepted  appear 
in  the  lists  undescribed  ;  they  form  the  majority.  If  the  matter  was  not  settled 
in  this  simple  way,  it  was  brought  before  the  Ekklesia  for  trial.  Those  cities 
who  made  good  their  case  against  the  commissioners'  assessment  were  described 
as  t6\«5  airral  <p6pov  ro^dnevou  (C.I. A.,  i.  243,  244,  256) ;  those  who  lost  their 
case  were  distinguished  as  t6X«s  4s  (rat-ar  ol  raKrai  (C.I. A.,  i.  266).  If  a 
private  citizen  proposed  a  third  amount  (in  the  Ekklesia,  or,  according  to  Kohler, 
in  the  Boule) ,  and  the  Ekklesia  accepted  it,  the  city  was  grouped  with  those  4$  ol 
ISiQtcu  tTcgav  (C.I. A.,  i.  266),  or  ivtypa\J/av  <f>6pov  <ptpeiv  (C.I. A.,  i.  243,  244,  256). 
A  fourth  class  consisted  of  those  4$  ^  pov\i)  Kal  ol  TrevraKOffioi,  [ol  riklavTat.  £jTa£av. 
The  reading  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  allies  had  the  privilege  (like 
the  ordinary  Athenian)  of  carrying  their  cause  before  a  law-court  (C.I. A.,  i.  266). 
The  records  preserved  are  the  so-called  quota-lists,  which  give  the  names 
of  the  cities,  and  that  proportion  {fo)  which  was  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
Athena,  but  see  Busolt  in  Philologus,  xli.,  pp.  652-718). 

6.  Payments  were  made  to  the  Hellenotamiae  before  the  Boule  in  the  month 
Elaphebolion  (February-March).  When  cities  were  behindhand  in  payment, 
officers  called  tK\oye?s  (Antiphon,  xv.,  fr.  52  (53)  ;  Lysias,  fr.  vii.  9)  were  sent 
out  to  them,  protected  in  time  of  war  by  a  squadron  of  ships  (ipyvpo\6yoi  vijes, 
Thuk.,  iii.  19  ;  iv.  50,  75). 

7.  Boeckh's  theory  that  the  Kleruchs  paid  tribute  is  refuted  by  the  lists, 
which  show  that  cities  to  which  Kleruchies  were  sent  paid  less  after  their  settle- 
ment than  before  (e.g.,  Andros  paid  twelve  talents  in  450,  only  six  in  449). 
Further,  Potidaea  does  not  occur  m  the  lists  after  430.  The  Kleruchs  remained 
full  citizens,  and,  therefore,  were  naturally  not  subject  to  the  burdens  which  fell 
upon  the  allies. 


II.  Government  and  Jurisdiction 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  comment  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  first 
Delian  Confederacy  is  to  be  found  in  .the  inscription  (C.I. A.,  ii.  17a  ;  Hicks, 
Historical  Inscriptions)  which  describes  the  arrangement  of  the  Second  Con- 
federacy in  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  (378-377  B.C.).  After  the  usual  prelimi- 
naries, it  runs  :  '  If  any  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Barbarians  "of  the  Mainland  or  in  the 
Islands,  not  being  a  subject  of  the  King  (i.e.,  of  Persia),  wishes  to  become  an 
ally  of  Athens  and  her  allies,  he  shall  be  free  and  autonomous,  retaining  that  form 
of  government  which  he  prefers  ;  no  garrison  or  military  governor  shall  be  imposed 
upon  him  ;  he  shall  be  free  from  tribute,'  etc.  Further,  it  provides  for  an  inde- 
pendent council,  and  says  expressly  that  no  Athenian  shall  be  allowed  to  settle 
down  in  possession  of  land  or  house  property  in  regions  belonging  to  the  allies. 
Any  Athenian  transgressing  this  law  shall  be  tried  before  the  assembly  of  allies, 
and  the  property  in  question  shall  go,  half  to  the  informant,  and  half  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Confederacy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  inscription  specifically  provides  against  those 
factors  in  the  former  league  which  had  rendered  it  intolerable  to  the  allies.  Its 
wording  suggests  that  Athens  had  not  been  justified  in  using  compulsion  against 
those  allies  (Naxos,  Thasos,  Samos,  etc.)  who  wished  to  dissociate  themselves. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  utilitarian  justification  for  such  action  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  regarded  as  mere  aggression,  and  that  it  had  not  been  con- 
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templated  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  league  {cf.  Thuk.,  i.  98  ad  fin.)1. 
The  second  and  third  grievances  which  Gtote  gives  in  the  above  chapter  are  amply 
confirmed  by  this  inscription,  and  by  those  which  record  the  terms  of  '  alliance  ' 
between  Athens  and  Erythrae,  Chalkis,  Miletus  (C.I.A.,  i.  9  ;  iv.  (1),  27a,  p.  10  ; 
iv.  (1),  22a  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  32  and  40).  From  these  it  is  evident  that  the  first 
confederacy  was  based  to  some  extent  on  separate  agreements  between  Athens 
and  her  allies.  How  far  this  was  so  we  are  unable  to  determine,  but  we  can  see 
that  these  agreements  were  in  point  of  fact  charters  by  which  Athens  regulated 
the  affairs  of  her  allies.  By  the  inscription  relating  to  Erythrae  a  constitution 
analogous  to  that  of  Athens  is  imposed.  The  chief  deliberative  and  executive 
functions  of  the  state  are  vested  in  a  Boule  of  1 20  members,  whose  qualifications 
are  the  same  as  for  the  councillors  at  Athens.  Similar  arrangements  for  the 
doKi/xaala  (initial  scrutiny)  and  etidwa  are  also  imposed.  Their  election  is  to  be 
controlled  for  the  first  year  by  two  officials — the  £iri<rK6iros  (overseer)  and  the 
<t>potpapxos  (captain  of  the  garrison),  afterwards  by  the  <f>poi>papxo%  and  the  Boul€. 
It  is  clear  that  the  iiriaicSiros  was  only  a  temporary  official  (see  also  Ar.,  A  v.,  1023), 
while  the  phrourarch  was  permanent,  and  after  the  first  year  discharged  certain 
civil  duties.  How  far  the  Athenians  made  a  practice  of  placing  garrisons  in  the 
allied  cities  is  not  clear.  Thukydides  refers  to  ol  iv  rots  <ppovpioi$,  and  speaks  of 
a  garrison  left  in  Samos  (i.  115,  3)  and  in  Thrace  (iv.  7)2.  These  may  have  been 
exceptional  cases.  Still  we  are  quite  justified  in  inferring  from  these  statements 
that  it  is  quite  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  allies  in  the  first  confederacy  had  nothing 
to  put  up  with  at  the  hands  of  Athenian  officials.  And  this  is  amply  confirmed 
by  the  inscription  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  note.  In  the  Erythraean  decree 
the  councillors  swear  that  they  will  not  revolt  against  Athens  nor  persuade  others 
to  do  so,  and  sentence  of  death  is  pronounced  on  any  who  should  seek  to 
re-establish  tyranny  in  the  city.  Finally  it  is  provided  that  all  cases  of  treason 
involving  capital  punishment  are  to  be  tried  before  the  Athenian  courts.  The 
charter  which  regulated  the  relations  between  Chalkis  and  Athens,  besides  giving 
the  duties  imposed  on  Athens,  contains  a  similar  provision  that  the  etidvva  of 
magistrates  shall  take  place  at  Chalkis,  except  in  cases  where  the  penalty  is  exile, 
death,  or  the  loss  of  citizenship.  Finally,  from  the  inscription  relating  to 
Miletus  it  is  shown  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts*  extended  only  to 
cases  in  which  the  penalty  involved  did  not  exceed  100  drachmas  (C.I. A.,  iv.  22a 
if.  a,  1.  8). 

It  has  been  held  that  this  interference  did  not  affect  civil  causes.  But 
[Xenophon],  Resp.  Ath.  (i.  16)  states,  no  doubt  with  some  exaggeration,  that  the 
Athenians  made  great  profit  from  the  court  dues  {irpvTaveia).  Now  these  dues 
were  payable  in  civil  cases  only,  and  therefore,  although  the  case  of  Miletus  may 
have  been  exceptional,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  allies  had  very  real  grounds 
for  complaint.  Their  freedom  was  curtailed  ;  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
undertaking  a  more  or  less  lengthy  journey  in  order  to  get  justice  ;  and,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  very  naturally  suspected  that  the  verdict  might  be  to  some  extent 
influenced  by  extraneous  considerations.  However  equitable  the  intentions  of 
the  Athenians  may  have  been,  and  however  beneficial  the  general  result  of  this 
centralized  jurisdiction,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  such  an  arrangement  could 
ever  have  satisfied  the  members  of  a  league  which  had  witnessed  the  drastic 
action  of  the  Athenians  in  the  case  of  Naxos  and  Thasos.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  allies  complained  that  individuals  condemned  at  Athens  belonged  to 
the  oligarchic  parties  in  the  various  states,  and  that  the  verdict  was  the  expression 
of  party  feeling  ([Xen.],  Resp.  Ath.,  i.  16  ;  Af.,  Pax,  639). 

It  is  stated  in  the  above  chapter  that  these  judicial  powers  had  previously 
been  vested  in  the  general  synod.  Had  this  been  the  case,  no  doubt  their  trans- 
ference to  the  Athenian  courts  would  have  been  perfectly  natural.  But  in  point 
of  fact  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  synod  ever  exercised  the  extended  judicial 

1  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  allies  made  which  was  only  checked  for  a  part  of  the  later 

their  agreement  with  Athens  ei«  rov  Uk  x?^v°v  \  centuries   by    the   public-spirited    action    of    the 

this  is  not  proved,  but  if  it  was  so,  the  Athenians  Rhodians,  and  came  to  a  head  under  the  rule  of 

were   to   some   extent   justified  in   their   action.  the  Roman  republic.    The  rapid  rise  tof  this  evil 

Furthermore,   it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  is   strikingly   attested  in   Isokrates'    Panegyricus 

that  there  should  be  no  island  which  might  serve  (§§  115-119),  published  in  380  b.c 
as  a  base  for  the  pirates  who  had  always  infested  >  Ath.    Pol.    (c.    24)   speaks  of   2,500  men   on 

the  ^Egean  Sea  even  when  a  strong  fleet  was  garrison    duty    during    the    Peloponnesian    war. 

cruising    about.     The   decline   of    Athenian    sea-  Cf.  also  Ar.,  Vesp.,  236  (Byzantium),  and  Eupolis 

power   led    to    a   recrudescence    of    privateering,  fr.  233,  Kock  :  (Kyzikus). 
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functions  which  are  established  in  the  foregoing  charters.  Moreover  it  is  not 
accurate  to  say  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Athenian  courts  '  went  rather  to 
regulate  the  relations  between  city  and  city'.  The  inscriptions  show  that  Athens 
did,  in  point  of  fact,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  interfere  in  the  intimate  internal 
affairs  of  the  allied  states.  It  is  beside  the  point  to  argue  that  the  allies  ought 
not  to  have  complained,  because  they  were  tried  by  '  the  same  tribunals  under 
which  every  Athenian  citizen  held  his  own  fortune  or  reputation  '.  The  funda- 
mental fact  is  that  such  an  arrangement  could  not  possibly  commend  itself  to 
the  allies,  who  preferred  to  be  tried  by  their  own  laws. 

It  remains  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Athenians  did  or  did 
not  'systematically  interfere  to  democratize  by  violence  the  subject  allies'. 
Aristotle  (Politics,  viii.,  vi.  9,  13076,  20)  says  ol  pJkv  yap  'Adrjvatoi  ira.vra.xov 
t4s  6\iyapxlai,  ol  8i  AdUowes  rovs  8-fipovs  KartXvov1.  Isokrates  (Paneg.,  106)  says, 
tV  airi\v  TroXirelav  ijvirep  irap'  ijfjuv  avrois  xal  irapa  rots  AXXois  /tar€<rn$<ra/iev  (see  also 
Panathin.,  54;  Thuk.,  viii.,  21,  48,  64,  65).  Thus  the  general  opinion  in  the 
fourth  century  was  that  Athens  tended  to  impose  a  constitution  similar  to  Jier 
own.  The  charter  given  to  Erythrse  confirms  the  view  (C.I. A.,  i.  9  ;  Hicks  and 
Hill,  32  ;  cf.  Thuk.,  iii.  34).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  objected  (as  in  the  above 
chapter)  that  oligarchies  existed  in  Chios  and  Lesbos  and  in  Samos  up  to  440  ; 
that  even  if  a  democracy  was  set  up  in  Samos  in  439  the  government  was 
oligarchical  in  412  ;  that  Selymbria  (C.I. A.,  iv.  (1),  61a,  p.  18  ;  Hicks  and  Hill, 
77)  was  permitted  to  chose  its  own  form  of  government.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  confederacy  Chios  and  Lesbos  (till  428)  and 
Samos  (440)  were  autonomous,  and  that  the  case  of  Selymbria  occurred  when  the 
empire  was  tottering  to  its  fall  (409).  The  history  of  Samos  after  439  is  too 
obscure  for  any  valuable  deduction  to  be  based  upon  it.  And  when  we  observe 
that  in  the  second  confederacy  it  is  specifically  stated  that  no  constitution  shall 
be  forced  upon  the  allies,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  opinion  of  Aristotle 
and  Isokrates  was  not  without  foundation. 

The  view  of  the  Delian  League  taken  in  the  above  chapter  is,  therefore,  at  least 
open  to  discussion.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show' that  the  Athenian  rule 
was,  in  some  cases  at  least,  stringent  to  the  verge  of  tyranny.  To  reply  that  the 
allies  must  have  been  on  the  whole  acquiescent,  inasmuch  as  their  revolts  were 
up  to  the  Sicilian  Expedition  few  and  infrequent  is  scarcely  justifiabley  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  islands  were  not  likely  to  revolt  with  a  powerful  fleet 
cruising  in  the  ^Egaean,  whereas  inland  revolts  in  Karia,  Lykia,  and  Chalkidike 
were  common,  and  Thukydides  states  that  they  were  ready  to  revolt  /cai  xcrpA 
bvvapxv.  We  must  rather  believe  that  the  allies  had  very  real  and  tangible 
grievances.  They  were  controlled  in  their  political  affairs,  their  trade,  and  their 
judicature  ;  they  had  to  endure  the  presence  of  Athenian  officers  and  garrisons8; 
and,  finally,  they  could  not  but  resent  the  steadily  increasing  arrogance  betrayed 
by  Athens  in  the  terms  of  the  charters  imposed  upon  individual  states. 

The  above  criticisms  must  in  no  way  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  allies  were 
in  every  case  the  worse  for  Athenian  interference.  As  we  see  in  Hdt.,  vi.  42, 
the  commercial  morality  of  the  Ionians  was  low,  and  probably  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  to  some  extent  checked  their  dishonesty.  The  whole  point  is  that 
Athens  did  interfere  with  the  private  affairs  of  those  who  were  nominally  inde- 
pendent allies,  and  that  the  kinds  of  interference  above  described  were  to  the 
Greek  mind  tyranny.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  Athenians'  motive  there  is 
no  doubt  that  their  method  was  calculated  ultimately  to  defeat  their  object  — Ed. 

1  It  can  be  shown  that  Sparta  did  not  go  in  for  a  Also    the    employment    of    a    secret    police 

political    propaganda    till    4x8    b.c.     Hence    the        (Bekker,  Anted.,  i.,  p.  273,  1.  33). 
antithesis  is  too  strong. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII  [XLVIII] 

FROM  THE  BLOCKADE  OF  POTIDJEA   DOWN   TO   THE   END   OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR 
OF   THE    PELOPONNESIAN   WAR 

Even  before  the  recent  hostilities  at  Korkyra  and  Potidaea,  it  had  been 
evident  to  reflecting  Greeks  that  prolonged  observance  of  the  Thirty  years' 
truce  was  becoming  uncertain,  and  that  the  mingled  hatred,  fear,  and 
admiration,  which  Athens  inspired  throughout  Greece  would  prompt  the 
Spartan  confederacy  to  seize  any  favourable  opening  for  breaking  down 
the  Athenian  power.  Accordingly  not  only  the  Samians  when  they 
revolted  had  applied  to  the  confederacy  for  aid,  but  also  the  Lesbians 
had  endeavoured  to  open  negotiations  with  Sparta  for  a  similar  purpose, 
though  the  authorities  to  whom  alone  the  proposition  could  have  been 
communicated,  since  it  long  remained  secret  and  was  never  executed, 
had  given  them  no  encouragement1. 

The  affairs  of  Athens  had  been  administered,  under  the  ascendency  of 
Perikles,  without  any  view  to  extension  of  empire  or  encroachment  upon 
others,  though  with  constant  reference  to  the  probabilities  of  war,  and 
with  anxiety  to  keep  the  city  in  a  condition  to  meet  it. 

The  only  known  incident,  wherein  Athens  had  been  brought  into  col- 
lision with  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  prior  to  the  Korkyraean 
dispute,  was,  her  decree  passed  in  regard  to  Megara — prohibiting  the 
Megarians,  on  pain  of  death,  from  all  trade  or  intercourse  as  well  with 
Athens  as  with  all  ports  within  the  Athenian  empire.  This  prohibition 
was  grounded  on  the  alleged  fact,  that  the  Megarians  had  harboured 
runaway  slaves  from  Athens,  and  had  appropriated  and  cultivated  por- 
tions of  land  upon  her  border — partly  land,  the  property  of  the  goddesses 
of  Eleusis,  partly  a  strip  of  territory  disputed  between  the  two  states, 
and  therefore  left  by  mutual  understanding  in  common  pasture  without 
any  permanent  enclosure2.  In  reference  to  this  latter  point,  the  Athenian 
herald  Anthemokritus  had  been  sent  to  Megara  to  remonstrate,  but  had 
been  so  rudely  dealt  with,  that  his  death  shortly  afterwards  was  imputed 
to  the  Megarians3.  Exclusion  from  Athens  and  all  the  ports  in  her  empire, 
comprising  nearly  every  island  and  seaport  in  the  ^Egean,  was  so  ruinous 
to  the  Megarians,  that  they  loudly  complained  of  it  at  Sparta,  represent- 
ing it  as  an  infraction  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  ;  though  it  was  undoubtedly 
within  the  legitimate  right  of  Athens  to  enforce — and  was  even  less  harsh 

1  Thukyd.,  iii.  2-13.    This  proposition  of  the  Megarian  youth  revenged  themselves  by  carrying 

Lesbians  at  Sparta  must  have  been  made  before  off  from  Athens  '  two  engaging  courtezans ',  one  of 

the    collision    between    Athens    and    Corinth    at  whom  was  the  mistress  of  Perikles ;  upon  which 

Korkyra.  the  latter  was  so  enraged  that  he  proposed  the 

■  Thukyd.,  i.  139 ;   Plutarch,   Perikles,  c.   30 ;  sentence    of    exclusion    against    the    Megarians 

Schol.  ad  Aristophan.,  Pac.,  609.  (Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  501-516 :  Plutarch,  Periklis, 

8  Thukydides  (i.  139),  in  assigning  the  reasons  c.  30.) 
of  this  sentence  of  exclusion  passed  by  Athens  Such  stories  are  chiefly  valuable  as  they  make 

against   the  Megarians,   mentions  only   the   two  us  acquainted  with  the  political  scandal  of  the 

allegations  here  noticed — wrongful  cultivation  of  time.     But  the  story  of  the  herald  Anthemokritus 

territory,  and  receptio  x  of  runaway  slaves.     He  and  his  death  cannot  be  altogether  rejected.     That 

does  not  allude  to  the  1  erald  Anthemokritus  :  still  neither  Thukydides,  nor  Perikles  himself,  believed 

less  does  he  notice  tha..  gossip  of  the  day  which  that  the  Megarians  had  really  caused  his  death,  is 

Aristophanes  and  other  comedians  of  this  period  pretty  certain  :  otherwise  the  fact  would  have  been 

turn  to  account  in  fastening  the  Peloponnesian  war  urged  when  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  complain 

upon  the  personal  sympathies  of  Perikles — viz.,  of   the  sentence  of  exclusion — being  a  deed  so 

that  first,  some  young  men  of  Athens  stole  away  notoriously  repugnant  to  all  Grecian  feeling, 
the  courtezan  Simaetha  from  Megara :  next,  the 
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than  the  systematic  expulsion  of  foreigners  by  Sparta,  with  which  Perikles 
compared  it1. 

These  complaints  found  increased  attention  after  the  war  of  Korkyra 
and  the  blockade  of  Potidaea  by  the  Athenians.  The  sentiments  of  the 
Corinthians  towards  Athens  had  now  become  angry  and  warlike  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  was  not  simply  resentment  for  the  past  which  animated 
them,  but  also  the  anxiety  farther  to  bring  upon  Athens  so  strong  a  hostile 
pressure  as  should  preserve  Potidaea  and  its  garrison  from  capture.  Ac- 
cordingly they  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the 
Spartans  against  Athens,  and  in  inducing  them  to  invite  to  Sparta  all  such 
of  the  confederates  as  had  any  grievances  against  that  city.  Not  merely 
the  Megarians,  but  several  other  confederates,  came  thither  as  accusers  ; 
while  the  jEginetans,  though  their  insular  position  made  it  perilous  for 
them  to  appear,  made  themselves  vehemently  heard  through  the  mouths 
of  others,  complaining  that  Athens  withheld  from  them  the  autonomy 
to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  truce. 

According  to  the  Lacedaemonian  practice,  it  was  necessary  first  that 
the  Spartans  themselves,  apart  from  their  allies,  should  decide  whether 
there  existed  a  sufficient  case  of  wrong  done  by  Athens  against  them- 


1  The  exact  circumstances  of  the  passing  of  the 
Megarian  decree  are  not  known  to  us  ;  most  of  the 
references  to  this  measure  are  quite  cursory,  while 
the  more  detailed  account  in  Plutarch  (Perikles, 
c.  30)  is  not  altogether  plausible,  and  leaves  out 
of  account  the  important  question  of  the  date. 
The  termini  between  which  the  event  must  have 
fallen  are  the  trial  of  Pheidias  (Ar.,  Pax,  604  ff.) — 
i.e.,  not  earlier  than  438-437 at  the  outside — and  the 
autumn  of  432  (Thukyd.,  i.  67).  The  most  prob- 
able occasion  is  soon  alter  the  battle  of  Sybota, 
in  which  Megara  had  pa  ticipated  against  an  ally 
of  Athens. 

Another  question  arise^,  whether  one  or  more 
decrees  were  passed.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
simplest  to  suppose  that  no  measures  were  taken 
until  after  the  ill-treatment  of  the  herald  men- 
tioned in  Plutarch,  upon  which  the  Megarians  were 
excluded  from  Athenian  commerce.  That  this 
embargo  constituted  the  crux  of  the  Megarian 
grievance  follows  from  Thukyd.,  i.  67,^39.  Hence 
we  need  not  assume  a  previous  decree  of  <urwov&os 
teal  ajcffpvKrbi  ix^Pa  (Plutarch.,  loc.  cit.),  or  even 
split  up  the  decree  of  prohibition  into  two  measures 
(Busolt,  Gr .  Gesch.,  iii.,  §  30) :  the  f\0pa  follows 
from  the  embargo  without  further  formalities. 
Again.  Charinus*  decree,  providing  that  the  stratcgi 
should  take  oath  to  invade  the  Megarid  twice  a 
year,  is  inconceivable  in  432  ;  and  instead  of  trans- 
ferring it  to  431  (Busolt,  loc.  cit.,  and  Duncker),  we 
may  argue  that  Plutarch  was  here  misled  by  the 
regular  practice  of  the  Athenians,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  of  making  such  incursions.  The 
insertion  of  a  clause  to  that  effect  in  the  general's 
oath  suggests  that  Plutarch's  statement  may  be 
ultimately  founded  on  a  comic  parody  (cf.  the 
'  curses '  in  Ar.,  Thesmopkor.,  331-351).  At  any 
rate,  to  Mfyapticbv  }f/r)<pnrfia,  the  usual  title, 
suggests  only  one  decree  ;  nor  docs  the  passage  in 
Ar..  Ack.,  3X5-539.  necessarily  imply  more. 

Whatever  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
decree  was  passed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
importance  as  a  proximate  cause  of  the  war. 
Apart  from  the  notices  in  Thukyd.  (i.  67,  139, 140), 
Ar.,  Ack.,  501  ff.,  and  Pax,  604  p.  (followed  by 
Plut.,  Per.,  c.  32),  and  Diod.,  xii.  38  ff.  (foUowed  by 
Plot,  Alkib.,  7),  connect  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Perikles'  decree,  and  though  we  need  not 
atccpt  the  scurrilous  motives  here  supplied,  we 
infer    that   a   widespread   popular   opinion 


made  the  psephism  the  cause  of  the  war.  The 
same  version  is  given  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
Andok.,  De  Pace,  §  8  (390  B.C.). 

If,  therefore,  the  decree  was  of  such  importance 
in  bringing  on  the  final  breach  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  we  may  ask  what  was  Perikles'  motive 
in  issuing  and  upholding  it.  No  doubt  the  desire 
of  avenging  the  revolt  and.  massacre  of  445  counts 
for  something.  Meyer  (Gesch.  d.  Alt.,  vol.  iv., 
ch.  5)  suggests  that  Perikles  intended  the  decree 
to  serve  as  a  challenge  to  the  enemies  of  Athens, 
showing  that  he  could  not  be  intimidated.  But 
apart  from  the  improbability  of  such  an  action  on 
the  part  of  a  statesman  like  Periklfis,  it  is  hard 
to  see  what  interest  Athens  had  in  precipitating 
matters  while  she  was  still  at  war  with  the  Chal- 
kidians.  Besides,  from  the  offers  of  arbitration 
(Thukyd.,  i.  78  and  140)  we  may  gather  that  as 
late  as  autumn  432  Athens  was  willing  to  avoid 
or  postpone  the  war. 

The  fact  that  Perikles  refused  on  any  account  to 
rescind  this  decree  shows  that  he  attached  some 
real  weight  to  its  enforcement.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  strategic  importance  of  the  Megarid  that 
determined  him.  The  possession  of  the  Geraneia 
range  with  its  three  difficult  roads  had  proved  of 
great  value  to  Athens  in  457,  and  the  loss  of 
Megara  in  446  had  forthwith  led  to  an  invasion 
of  Attica.  In  remembrance  of  former  wars  with 
Sparta  Periklfis  may  have  decided,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  war-clouds  gathering  fast — i.e.,  after  the 
battle  of  Sybota  and  the  Spartan  promises  to 
Potidaea — on  a  desperate  attempt  to  subdue  and 
occupy  the  Megarid  beforehand,  and  calculated 
that  the  pressure  of  famine  and  commercial  ruin 
might  force  the  Megarians  to  make  peace  or  help 
to  bring  about  a  philo-Athenian  revolution  (such 
as  actually  took  place  in  425). 

That  such  embargoes  on  trade  could  become 
efficient  instruments  of  coercion  is  proved  by  the 
great  success  which  attended  Venice  in  enforcing 
such  measures  on  refractory  dependencies  in  the 
Adriatic  and  iEgean  seas  (cf.  Holm,  Greek  History, 
«»-.  P-  327,  n.  3).  and  the  Italian  exporters  in  boy- 
cotting England  in  1456-1465  (Einstein,  Tke  Re- 
naissance in  Italy,  pp.  252-256).  Once  such  an 
order  had  been  issued,  it  would  have  been  suicidal 
to  abrogate  it,  and  so  definitely  to  sacrifice  a  vital 
military  advantage  to  the  very  problematic  chance 
of  avoiding  war  altogether.— En. 
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selves  or  against  Peloponnesus — either  in  violation  of  the  Thirty  years' 
truce,  or  in  any  other  way.  If  the  determination  of  Sparta  herself  were 
in  the  negative,  the  case  would  never  even  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  allies.  But  if  it  were  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  latter  would  be 
convoked  to  deliver  their  opinion  also :  and  assuming  that  the  majority 
of  votes  coincided  with  the  previous  decision  of  Sparta,  the  entire  con- 
federacy stood  then  pledged  to  the  given  line  of  policy — if  the  majority 
was  contrary,  the  Spartans  would  stand  alone,  or  with  such  only  of  the 
confederates  as  concurred.  Each  allied  city,  great  or  small,  had  an  equal 
right  of  suffrage.  It  thus  appears  that  Sparta  herself  did  not  vote  as  a 
member  of  the  confederacy,  but  separately  and  individually  as  leader — 
and  that  the  only  question  ever  submitted  to  the  allies  was,  whether  they 
would  or  would  not  go  along  with  her  previous  decision.  Such  was  the 
course  of  proceeding  now  followed.  The  Corinthians,  together  with  such 
other  of  the  confederates  as  felt  either  aggrieved  or  alarmed  by  Athens, 
presented  themselves  before  the  public  assembly  of  Spartan  citizens, 
prepared  to  prove  that  the  Athenians  had  broken  the  truce  and  were 
going  on  in  a  course  of  wrong  towards  Peloponnesus. . 

Of  this  important  assembly,  on  which  so  much  of  the  future  fate  of 
Greece  turned,  Thukydidds  has  preserved  an  account  unusually  copious. 
First,  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Corinthian  envoys.  Next,  that  of  some 
Athenian  envoys,  who  happening  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  Sparta  on  some 
other  matters,  and  being  present  in  the  assembly  so  as  to  have  heard  the 
speeches  both  of  the  Corinthians  and  of  the  other  complainants,  obtained 
permission  from  the  magistrates  to  address  the  assembly  in  their  turn. 
Thirdly,  the  address  of  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  on  the  course  of 
policy  proper  to  be  adopted  by  Sparta.  Lastly,  the  brief,  but  eminently 
characteristic,  address  of  the  Ephor  Sthenelaidas,  on  putting  the  question 
for  decision. 

The  Corinthians  knew  well  that  the  audience  whom  they  were  about 
to  address  had  been  favourably  prepared  for  them — for  the  Lacedaemonian 
authorities  had  already  given  an  actual  promise,  to  them  and  to  the  Poti- 
daeans  at  the  moment  before  Potidaea  revolted,  that  they  would  invade 
Attica.  Great  was  the  revolution  in  sentiment  of  the  Spartans,  since  they 
had  declined  lending  aid  to  the  much  more  powerful  island  of  Lesbos 
when  it  proposed  to  revolt — a  revolution  occasioned  by  the  altered  in- 
terests and  sentiments  of  Corinth.  Nevertheless,  the  Corinthians  also 
knew  that  their  positive  grounds  of  complaint  against  Athens,  in  respect 
of  wrong  or  violation  of  the  existing  truce,  were  both  few  and  feeble. 
Neither  in  the  dispute  about  Potidaea  nor  about  Korkyra,  had  Athens 
infringed  the  truce  or  wronged  the  Peloponnesian  alliance.  In  both  she 
had  come  into  collision  with  -Corinth,  singly  and  apart  from  the  con- 
federacy. She  had  a  right,  both  according  to  the  truce  and  according 
to  the  received  maxims  of  international  law,  to  lend  defensive  aid  to  the 
Korkyraeans,  at  their  own  request :  she  had  a  right  also,  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Corinthians  themselves  on  occasion  of  the 
revolt  of  Samos,  to  restrain  the  Potidaeans  from  revolting. 

To  dwell  much  upon  specific  allegations  of  wrong,  would  not  have 
suited  the  purpose  of  the  Corinthian  envoy ;  for  against  such,  the  Thirty 
years'  truce  expressly  provided  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  amicable 
arbitration — to  which  recourse  he  never  once  alludes.     His  business  was 
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to  show  that  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  especially  Sparta,  is 
bound  to  take  instant  part  in  it,  not  less  by  prudence  than  by  duty.  He 
employs  the  most  animated  language  to  depict  the  ambition,  the  un- 
wearied activity,  the  quick  resolves  of  Athens,  as  contrasted  with  the 
home-keeping,  indolent,  scrupulous  routine  of  Sparta.  He  reproaches 
the  Spartans  with  their  backwardness  and  timidity,  in  not  having  re- 
pressed the  growth  of  Athens  before  she  reached  this  formidable  height, 
especially  in  having  allowed  her  to  fortify  her  city  after  the  retreat  of 
Xerxes  and  afterwards  to  build  the  long  walls  from  the  city  to  the  sea. 

After  half  apologizing  for  the  tartness  of  these  reproofs — which,  how- 
ever, as  the  Spartans  were  now  well  disposed  to  go  to  war  forthwith, 
would  be  well-timed  and  even  agreeable — the  Corinthian  orator  vindi- 
cates the  necessity  of  plain-speaking  by  the  formidable  character  of  the 
enemy  who  threatened  them.  '  You  do  not  reflect  (he  says)  how 
thoroughly  different  the  Athenians  are  from  yourselves.  They  are  inno- 
vators by  nature,  sharp  both  in  devising  and  in  executing  what  they  have 
determined  :  you  are  sharp  only  in  keeping  what  you  have  got,  in  deter- 
mining on  nothing  beyond,  and  in  doing  even  less  than  absolute  necessity 
requires.  They  again  dare  beyond  their  means,  run  risks  beyond  their 
own  judgment,  and  keep  alive  their  hopes  even  in  desperate  circum- 
stances :  your  peculiarity  is,  that  your  performance  comes  short  of  your 
power — you  have  no  faith  even  in  what  your  judgment  guarantees — 
when  in  difficulties,  you  despair  of  all  escape.  They  never  hang  back — 
you  are  habitual  laggards :  they  love  foreign  service — you  cannot  stir 
from  home :  for  they  are  always  under  the  belief  that  their  movements 
will  lead  to  some  farther  gain,  while  you  fancy  that  new  products  will 
endanger  what  you  already  have.  When  successful,  they  make  the 
greatest  forward  march ;  when  defeated,  they  fall  back  the  least.  More- 
over, they  task  their  bodies  on  behalf  of  their  city  as  if  they  were  the 
bodies  of  others — while  their  minds  are  most  of  all  their  own,  for  exertion 
in  her  service.  When  their  plans  for  acquisition  do  not  come  successfully 
out,  they  feel  like  men  robbed  of  what  belongs  to  them :  yet  the  acquisi- 
tions when  realized  appear  like  trifles  compared  with  what  remains  to 
be  acquired.  If  they  sometimes  fail  in  an  attempt,  new  hopes  arise  in 
some  other  direction  to  supply  the  want :  for  with  them  alone  the  pos- 
session and  the  hope  of  what  they  aim  at  is  almost  simultaneous,  from 
their  habit  of  quickly  executing  all  that  they  have  once  resolved.  And 
in  this  manner  do  they  toil  throughout  all  their  lives  amidst  hardship  and 
peril,  disregarding  present  enjoyment  in  the  continual  thirst  for  increase 
— knowing  no  other  festival  recreation  except  the*  performance  of.  active 
duty — and  deeming  inactive  repose  a  worse  condition  than  fatiguing 
occupation.  To  speak  the  truth  in  two  words,  such  is  their  inborn  temper, 
that  they  will  neither  remain  at  rest  themselves,  nor  allow  rest  to  others. 

1  In  politics  as  in  art,  it  is  the  modern  improvements  which  are  sure  to 
come  out  victorious :  and  though  unchanged  institutions  are  best,  if  a 
city  be  not  called  upon  to  act — yet  multiplicity  of  active  obligations 
requires  multiplicity  and  novelty  of  contrivance.  It  is  through  these 
numerous  trials  that  the  means  of  Athens  have  acquired  so  much  more 
new  development  than  yours.' 

The  Corinthians  concluded  by  saying,  that  if,  after  so  many  previous 
warnings,  now  repeated  for  the  last  time,  Sparta  still  refused  to  protect 
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her  allies  against  Athens — if  she  delayed  to  perform  her  promise  made  to 
the  Potidaeans  of  immediately  invading  Attica — they  (the  Corinthians) 
would  forthwith  look  for  safety  in  some  new  alliance,  which  they  felt 
themselves  fully  justified  in  doing. 

Such  was  the  memorable  picture  of  Athens  and  her  citizens,  as  exhibited 
by  her  fiercest  enemy  before  the  public  assembly  at  Sparta.  It  was  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  assembly,  not  by  appeal  to  recent  or  particular 
misdeeds,  but  by  the  general  system  of  unprincipled  and  endless  aggres- 
sion which  was  imputed  to  Athens  during  the  past — and  by  the  certainty 
held  out  that  the  same  system,  unless  put  down  by  measures  of  decisive 
hostility,  would  be  pushed  still  farther  in  future  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
Peloponnesus.  And  to  this  point  did  the  Athenian  envoy  address  him- 
self in  reply,  after  having  asked  and  obtained  permission  from  the  magis- 
trates. The  empire  of  Athens  was  now  of  such  standing  that  the  younger 
men  present  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  had  grown  up  :  and  what  was  needed  as  information  for  them  would  be 
impressive  as  a  reminder  even  to  their  seniors. 

He  began  by  disclaiming  all  intention  of  defending  his  native  city 
against  the  charges  of  specific  wrong  or  alleged  infractions  of  the  existing 
truce.  This  was  no  part  of  his  mission ;  nor  did  he  recognise  Sparta  as  a 
competent  judge  in  dispute  between  Athens  and  Corinth.  But  he  never- 
theless thought  it  his  duty  to  vindicate  Athens  against  the  general  char- 
acter of  injustice  and  aggression  imputed  to  her,  as  well  as  to  offer  a 
solemn  warning  to  the  Spartans  against  the  policy  towards  which  they 
were  obviously  tending.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  Persian  invasion,  setting  forth  the  superior  forwardness  and  the 
unflinching  endurance  of  Athens — the  preponderance  of  her  naval  force 
in  the  entire  armament — the  directing  genius  of  her  general  Themistokles, 
complimented  even  by  Sparta  herself — and  the  title  of  Athens  to  rank  on 
that  memorable  occasion  as  the  principal  saviour  of  Greece.  This  alone 
ought  to  save  her  empire  from  reproach ;  but  this  was  not  all — for  that 
empire  had  been  tendered  to  her  by  the  pressing  instance  of  the  allies, 
at  a  time  when  Sparta  had  proved  herself  both  incompetent  and  un- 
willing to  prosecute  the  war  against  Persia,  By  simple  exercise  of  the 
constraining  force  inseparable  from  her  presidential  obligations,  and  by 
the  reduction  of  various  allies  who  revolted,  Athens  had  gradually  become 
unpopular,  while  Sparta  too  had  become  her  enemy  instead  of  her  friend. 
To  relax  her  hold  upon  her  allies  would  have  been  to  make  them  the 
allies  of  Sparta  against  her ;  and  thus  the  motive  of  fear  was  added  to 
those  of  ambition  and  revenue,  in  inducing  Athens  to  maintain  her  im- 
perial dominion  by  force.  In  her  position,  no  Grecian  power  either  would 
or  could  have  acted  otherwise : — no  Grecian  power,  certainly  not  Sparta, 
would  have  acted  with  so  much  equity  and  moderation,  or  given  so  little 
ground  of  complaint  to  her  subjects.  Worse  they  had  suffered,  while 
under  Persia ;  worse  they  would  suffer,  if  they  came  under  Sparta,  who 
held  her  own  allies  under  the  thraldom  of  an  oligarchical  party  in  each 
city ;  and  if  they  hated  Athens,  this  was  only  because  subjects  always 
hated  the  present  dominion,  whatever  that  might  be. 

The  envoy  concluded  by  warning  Sparta  to  consider  calmly,  without 
being  hurried  away  by  the  passions  and  invectives  of  others,  before  she 
took  a  step  from  which  there  was  no  retreat,  and  which  exposed  the  future 
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to  chances  such  as  no  man  on  either  side  could  foresee.  He  called  on  her 
not  to  break  the  truce  mutually  sworn  to,  but  to  adjust  all  differences, 
as  Athens  was  prepared  to  do,  by  the  amicable  arbitration  which  that 
truce  provided. 

The  facts  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapters  will  have  shown,  that 
the  account  given  by  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta  of  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  empire  exercised  by  his  city  (though  doubtless  the  account 
of  a  partisan)  is  in  substance  correct  and  equitable.  But  now  the  mind 
of  the  Spartans  was  made  up.  Having  cleared  the  assembly  of  all  'strangers * 
and  even  all  allies,  they  proceeded  to  discuss  and  determine  the  question 
among  themselves.  Most  of  their  speakers  held  but  one  language — 
expatiating  on  the  wrongs  already  done  by  Athens,  and  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  instant  war.  There  was,  however,  one  voice,  and  that  a  com- 
manding voice,  raised  against  this  conclusion :  the  ancient  and  respected 
king  Archidamus  opposed  it. 

The  speech  of  Archidamus  is  that  of  a  deliberate  Spartan,  who,  setting 
aside  both  hatred  to  Athens  and  blind  partiality  to  allies,  looks  at  the 
question  with  a  view  to  the  interests  and  honour  of  Sparta  only — not, 
however,  omitting  her  imperial  as  well  as  her  separate  character.  In- 
voking the  experience  of  the  elder?  his  contemporaries  around  him,  he 
impressed  upon  the  assembly  the  grave  responsibility,  the  uncertainties, 
difficulties,  and  perils,  of  the  war  into  which  they  were  hurrying  without 
preparation.  He  reminded  them  of  the  wealth,  the  population  (greater 
than  that  of  any  other  Grecian  city),  the  naval  force,  the  cavalry,  the 
hoplites,  the  large  foreign  dominion  of  Athens — and  then  asked  by  what 
means  they  proposed  to  put  her  down  ?  Ships,  they  had  few ;  trained 
seamen,  yet  fewer ;  wealth,  next  to  none.  They  could  indeed  invade 
and  ravage  Attica,  by  their  superior  numbers  and  land-force.  But  the 
Athenians  had  possessions  abroad  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  dispense 
with  the  produce  of  Attica,  while  their  great  navy  would  retaliate  the 
like  ravages  upon  Peloponnesus.  To  suppose  that  one  or  two  devastating 
expeditions  into  Attica  would  bring  the  war  to  an  end,  would  be  a  deplor- 
able error  :  such  proceedings  would  merely  enrage  the  Athenians,  without 
impairing  their  real  strength,  and  the  war  would  thus  be  prolonged, 
perhaps  for  a  whole  generation.  Before  they  determined  upon  war,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  more  efficient  means  for  carrying  it 
on,  and  to  multiply  their  allies  not  merely  among  the  Greeks,  but  among 
f  >reigners  also.  While  this  was  in  process,  envoys  ought  to  be  sent  to 
Athens  to  remonstrate  and  obtain  redress  for  the  grievances  of  the  allies. 
If  the  Athenians  granted  this,  so  much  the  better :  if  they  refused,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years  war  might  be  commenced  with  some  hopes 
of  success.  Archidamus  reminded  his  countrymen  that  their  allies  would 
hold  them  responsible  for  the  good  or  bad  issue  of  what  was  now  deter- 
mined, admonishing  them,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  conservative  Spartan, 
to  cling  to  that  cautious  policy  which  had  been  ever  the  characteristic 
of  the  state,  despising  both  taunts  on  their  tardiness  and  panegyric  on 
their  valour1. 

1  The  way  in  which  the  features  of  Spartan  is  not  only  to  be  found  among  those  who  deride 

character  are  deduced  from  Spartan  institutions,  the  literary  and  oratorical  tastes  of  the  Athenian 

as  well  as  the  pride  which  Archidamus  expresses  democracy  (see  Aristophanes,  Ran.,  1070 :  com- 

in  the  ignorance  and  narrow  mental  range  of  his  pare  Xenophon,  Memorab.,  i.  2,  9-49),  but  also  in 


countrymen,    are    here    remarkable.     A    similar 
championship  of  ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness 


the  speech  of  Kleon  (Thukvd.   iii.  37). 
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The  speech  of  Archidamus  was  not  only  in  itself  full  of  plain  reason 
and  good  sense,  but  delivered  altogether  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Spartan,  appealing  greatly  to  Spartan  conservative  f eeling  and  even  pre- 
judice. But  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  personal  esteem  enter- 
tained for  the  speaker,  the  tide  of  feeling  in  the  opposite  direction  was 
at  that  moment  irresistible.  Sthenelaidas — one  of  the  five  Ephors,  to 
whom  it  fell  to  put  the  question  for  voting — closed  the  debate.  His  few 
words  mark  at  once  the  character  of  the  man — the  temper  of  the  assembly 
— and  the  simplicity  of  speech,  though  without  the  wisdom  of  judgement, 
for  which  Archidamus  had  taken  credit  to  his  countrymen. 

1 1  don't  understand  (he  said)  these  long  speeches  of  the  Athenians. 
They  have  praised  themselves  abundantly,  but  they  have  never  rebutted 
what  is  laid  to  their  charge — that  they  are  guilty  of  wrong  against  our 
allies  and  against  Peloponnesus.  Now  if  in  former  days  they  were  good 
men  against  the  Persians,  and  are  now  evil-doers  against  us,  they  deserve 
double  punishment  as  having  become  evil-doers  instead  of  good.  But 
we  are  the  same  now  as  we  were  then :  we  know  better  than  to  sit  still 
while  our  allies  are  suffering  wrong :  we  shall  not  adjourn  our  aid,  while 
they  cannot  adjourn  their  sufferings.  Others  have  in  abundance  wealth, 
ships,  and  horses — but  we  have  good  allies,  whom  we  are  not  to  abandon 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Athenians  :  nor  are  we  to  trust  our  redress  to  arbitra- 
tion and  to  words,  when  our  wrongs  are  not  confined  to  words.  We  must 
help  them  speedily  and  with  all  our  strength.  Let  no  one  tell  us  that  we 
can  with  honour  deliberate  when  we  are  actually  suffering  wrong :  it  is 
rather  for  those  who  intend  to  do  the  wrong,  to  deliberate  well  before- 
hand. Resolve  upon  war  then,  Lacedaemonians,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
Sparta.  Suffer  not  the  Athenians  to  become  greater  than  they  are :  let 
us  not  betray  our  allies  to  ruin,  but  march  with  the  aid  of  the  gods  against 
the  wrong-doers.' 

With  these  few  words,  so  well  calculated  to  defeat  the  prudential  ad- 
monitions of  Archidamus,  Sthenelaidas  put  the  question  for  the  decision 
of  the  assembly — which  at  Sparta  was  usually  taken  neither  by  show  of 
hands,  nor  by  deposit  of  balls  in  an  urn,  but  by  cries  analogous  to  the  Ay 
or  No  of  the  English  House  of  Commons — the  presiding  Ephor  declaring 
which  of  the  cries  predominated.  Sthenelaidas  affected  inability  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  was  the  louder,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
an  excuse  for  bringing  about  a  more  impressive  manifestation  of  senti- 
ment and  a  stronger  apparent  majority — since  a  portion  of  the  minority 
would  probably  be  afraid  to  show  their  real  opinions  as  individuals  openly. 
He  therefore  directed  a  division,  and  the  majority  was  very  great  on  the 
warlike  side  of  the  question. 

The  first  step  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  coming  to  this  important 
decision,  was  to  send  to  Delphi  and  inquire  of  the  oracle  whether  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  them  to  undertake  the  war.  The  answer  brought  back 
(Thukydides  seems  hardly  certain  that  it  was  really  given)  was — that  if 
they  did  their  best  they  would  be  victorious,  and  that  the  god  would  help 
them,  invoked  or  uninvoked.  They  at  the  same  time  convened  a  general 
congress  of  their  allies  to  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  their  recent 
resolution  to  the  vote  of  all. 

To  the  Corinthians,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  relief  of  Potidaea,  the  de- 
cision to  be  given  by  this  congress  was  not  less  important  than  that  Which 
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the  Spartans  had  just  taken  separately.  They  sent  round  envoys  to  each 
of  the  allies,  entreating  them  to  authorize  war  without  reserve.  Most  of 
the  speakers  were  full  of  invective  against  Athens  and  impatient  for  action, 
while  the  Corinthians,  waiting  as  before  to  speak  the  last,  wound  up  the 
discussion  by  a  speech  well  calculated  to  ensure  a  hearty  vote.  Their 
former  speech  had  been  directed  to  shame,  exasperate,  and  alarm  the 
Lacedaemonians  ;  this  point  having  now  been  carried,  they  had  to  enforce, 
upon  the  allies  generally,  the  dishonour  as  well  as  the  impolicy  of  re- 
ceding from  a  willing  leader.  There  were  good  hopes  that  the  war  would 
not  last  long — so  decided  was  the  superiority  of  the  confederacy,  in 
numbers,  in  military  skill,  and  in  the  equal  heart  and  obedience  of  all  its 
members.  The  naval  superiority  of  Athens  depended  chiefly  upon  hired 
seamen — so  that  the  confederacy,  by  borrowing  from  the  treasuries  of 
Delphi  and  Olympia,  would  soon  be  able  to  overbid  her,  take  into  pay 
her  best  mariners,  and  equal  her  equipment  at  sea.  They  would  excite 
revolt  among  her  allies  and  establish  a  permanent  fortified  post  for  the 
ruin  of  Attica.  The  Delphian  god  had  promised  them  his  co-operation  ; 
and  the  whole  of  Greece  would  sympathize  in  the  cause,  either  from  fear 
of  the  despotism  of  Athens,  or  from  hopes  of  profit.  They  would  not  be 
the  first  to  break  the  truce,  for  the  Athenians  had  already  broken  it,  as 
the  declaration  of  the  Delphian  god  distinctly  implied.  Let  them  lose 
no  time  in  sending  aid  to  the  Potidaeans,  a  Dorian  population  now  be- 
sieged by  Ionians,  as  well  as  to  those  other  Greeks  whom  Athens  had 
enslaved. 

After  the  Corinthian  had  concluded,  the  question  was  put  to  the  deputies 
of  every  city,  great  and  small  indiscriminately,  and  the  majority  decided 
for  war.  This  important  resolution  was  adopted  about  the  end  of  432  b.c.  : 
the  previous  decision  of  the  Spartans  separately,  may  have  been  taken 
about  two  months  earlier,  in  the  preceding  October  or  November, 
432  B.C. 

Reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  two  great  Grecian  parties  at  this  momen- 
tous juncture,  with  reference  to  existing  treaties  and  positive  grounds  of 
complaint,  it  seems  clear  that  Athens  was  in  the  right.  She  had  done 
nothing  which  could  fairly  be  called  a  violation  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  : 
while  for  such  of  her  acts  as  were  alleged  to  be  such,  she  offered  to  submit 
them  to  that  amicable  arbitration  which  the  truce  itself  prescribed.  If 
Sparta,  usually  so  backward,  now  came  forward  in  a  spirit  so  decidedly 
opposite,  this  fact  has  been  ascribed  partly  to  her  standing  fear  and 
jealousy  of  Athens,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  her  allies,  especially  of  the 
Corinthians. 

Thukydides  seems  to  consider  the  fear  and  hatred  of  Athens  as  having 
contributed  more  to  determine  Sparta  than  the  urgency  of  her  allies1. 
That  the  extraordinary  aggrandizement  of  Athens,  during  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  Persian  invasion,  was  well-calculated  to  excite 
alarm  and  jealousy  in  Peloponnesus,  is  indisputable.  But  if  we  take 
Athens  as  she  stood  in  432  b.c,  it  deserves  notice  that  she  had  neither 
made,  nor  (so  far  as  we  know)  tried  to  make,  a  single  new  acquisition 
during  the  whole  fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  Thirty  years'  truce — and  moreover  that  that  truce  marked  an 
epoch  of  signal  humiliation  and  reduction  of  her  power.     We  see  that 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  88  :  compare  alto  c  23  and  n J. 
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even  before  the  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  sagacious  Greeks 
everywhere  anticipated  war  as  not  far  distant.  It  was  near  breaking 
out  even  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Samos,  peace  being  then  preserved 
partly  by  the  commercial  and  nautical  interests  of  Corinth,  partly  by 
the  quiescence  of  Athens.  But  the  quarrel  of  Corinth  and  Korkyra — 
and  the  junction  of  Korkyra  with  Athens — exhibited  the  latter  as  again 
in  a  career  of  aggrandizement,  and  converted  Corinth  from  the  advocate 
of  peace  into  a  clamorous  organ  of  war.  The  revolt  of  Potidaea — fomented 
by  Corinth  and  encouraged  by  Sparta  in  the  form  of  a  positive  promise 
to  invade  Attica — was  in  point  of  fact  the  first  distinct  violation  of  the 
truce,  and  the  initiatory  measure  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Spartan 
meeting,  and  the  subsequent  congress  of  allies  at  Sparta,  served  no  other 
purpose  than  to  provide  such  formalities  as  were  requisite  to  ensure  the 
concurrent  and  hearty  action  of  numbers. 

The  sentimenl?  in  Peloponnesus  at  this  moment  was  not  the  fear  of 
Athens,  but  the  hatred  of  Athens — and  the  confident  hope  of  subduing 
her.  And,  indeed,  such  confidence  was  justified  by  plausible  grounds. 
Men  might  well  think  that  the  Athenians  could  never  endure  the  entire 
devastation  of  their  highly  cultivated  soil — or  at  least  that  they  would 
certainly  come  forth  to  fight  for  it  in  the  field,  which  was  all  that  the 
Peloponnesians  desired. 

To  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coming  war  presented  itself  in  a  very 
different  aspect,  holding  out  nothing  less  than  the  certainty  of  prodigious 
loss  and  privation.  By  Perikles,  and  by  the  more  long-sighted  Athenians, 
the  chance  of  unavoidable  war  was  foreseen  even  before  the  Korkyraean 
dispute l .  But  Perikles  was  only  the  first  citizen  in  a  democracy,  esteemed, 
trusted,  and  listened  to,  more  than  anyone  else,  by  the  body  of  citizens, 
but  warmly  opposed  in  most  of  his  measures,  under  the  free  speech  and 
latitude  of  individual  action  which  reigned  at  Athens.  The  formal  deter- 
mination of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  declare  war,  must,  of  course,  have 
been  made  known  at  Athens,  by  those  Athenian  envoys  who  had  entered 
an  unavailing  protest  against  it  in  the  Spartan  assembly.  No  steps  were 
taken  by  Sparta  to  carry  this  determination  into  effect  until  after  the 
congress  of  allies  and  their  pronounced  confirmatory  vote.  Nor  did  the 
Spartans  even  then  send  any  herald,  or  make  any  formal  declaration. 
They  despatched  various  propositions  to  Athens,  not  at  all  with  a  view 
of  trying  to  obtain  satisfaction,  or  of  providing  some  escape  from  the 
probability  of  war ;  but  with  the  contrary  purpose — of  multiplying  de 
mands,  and  enlarging  the  grounds  of  quarrel. 

The  first  requisition  addressed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Athens  was  a 
political  manoeuvre  aimed  at  PeriklSs,  their  chief  opponent  in  that  city. 
His  mother  AgaristS  belonged  to  the  great  family  of  the  Alkmaeonids,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  under  an  inexpiable  hereditary  taint,  in  consequence 
of  the  sacrilege  committed  by  their  ancestor  Megakles  nearly  two  centuries 
before,  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Kylonian  suppliants2.  Shortly  after  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens,  this  pretext  had  been  so  employed  by 
the  Spartan  king  Kleomenes,  who  at  that  time  exacted  from  the  Athenians 
a  clearance  of  the  ancient  sacrilege,  to  be  effected  by  the  banishment  of 
Kleisthends  and  his  chief  partisans.     This  demand,  addressed  by  Kleo- 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  45  ;  Plutarch,  PcrikUs,  c.  8.  the   sacrilege  which    followed,   in    this    History, 

a  See  the  account  of  the  Kylonian  troubles,  and        p.  9. 
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menSs  to  the  Athenians  at  the  instance  of  Isagoras  the  rival  of  Kleis- 
thenes 1,  had  been  then  obeyed,  and  had  served  well  the  purposes  of  those 
who  sent  it.  A  similar  blow  was  now  aimed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
Perikles  (the  grand-nephew  of  Kleisthenes),  and  doubtless  at  the  instance 
of  his  political  enemies.  Religion  required,  it  was  pretended,  that  '  the 
abomination  of  the  goddess  should  be  driven  out '.  If  the  Athenians  com- 
plied with  this  demand,  they  would  deprive  themselves,  at  this  critical 
moment,  of  their  ablest  leader.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  expecting 
compliance,  reckoned  at  all  events  upon  discrediting  Perikles  with  the 
people,  as  being  partly  the  cause  of  the  war  through  family  taint  of  im- 
piety, and  this  impression  would  doubtless  be  loudly  proclaimed  by  his 
political  opponents  in  the  assembly. 

Not  long  before  this  period,  he  had  been  indirectly  assailed  through  the 
medium  of  accusations  against  three  different  persons,  all  more  or  less 
intimate  with  him — his  mistress  Aspasia,  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras, 
and  the  sculptor  Pheidias. 

We  cannot  make  out  either  the  exact  date,  or  the  exact  facts  of  either 
of  these  accusations.  Aspasia,  daughter  of  Axiochus,  was  a  native  of 
Miletus,  beautiful,  well-educated,  and  aspiring.  She  resided  at  Athens, 
and  is  affirmed  (though  upon  very  doubtful  evidence)  to  have  kept  slave- 
girls  to  be  let  out  as  courtezans.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  this 
report,  which  is  most  probably  one  of  the  scandals  engendered  by  political 
animosity  against  Perikles2,  it  is  certain  that  so  remarkable  were  her 
own  fascinations,  her  accomplishments,  and  her  powers  not  merely  of 
conversation,  but  even  of  oratory  and  criticism,  that  the  most  distin- 
guished Athenians  of  all  ages  and  characters,  Sokrates  among  the  number, 
visited  her,  and  several  of  them  took  their  wives  along  with  them  to  hear 
her  also. 

Perikles  had  been  determined  in  his  choice  of  a  wife  by  those  family 
considerations  which  were  held  almost  obligatory  at  Athens,  and  had 
married  a  woman  very  nearly  related  to  him,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Xanthippus  and  Paralus.  But  the  marriage  having  never  been  comfort- 
able, was  afterwards  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  according  to  that  full 
liberty  of  divorce  which  the  Attic  law  permitted3.  He  then  took 
Aspasia  to  live  with  him,  had  a  son  by  her  who  bore  his  name,  and 
continued  ever  afterwards  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and  affection 
with  her. 

While  the  comic  writers  attacked  Perikles  himself  for  alleged  intrigues 
with  different  women,  they  treated  the  name  of  Aspasia  as  public  property 
without  any  mercy  or  reserve :  she  was  the  Omphale,  the  Deianeira,  oi 
the  Hdr6,  to  this  great  H&rakles  or  Zeus  of  Athens.  At  length  one  of 
these  comic  writers,  Hermippus,  not  contented  with  scenic  attacks,  in- 
dicted her  before  the  dikastery  for  impiety,  as  participant  in  the  philo- 
sophical discussions  held,  and  the  opinions  professed,  among  the  society 
of  Perikles,  by  Anaxagoras  and  others.  Against  Anaxagoras  himself,  too, 
a  similar  indictment  is  said  to  have  been  preferred,  either  by  Kleon  or  by 
Thukydides  son  of  Melesias,  under  a  general  resolution  recently  passed  in 
the  public  assembly  at  the  instance  of  Diopeithes.  The  latter  retired 
from  Athens,  and  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  against  him  in 

•  See  Herodot.,  v.  70  :  compare  vi.  131  ;  Thukyd.,        tee  Plato  Menexenus,  c.  3, 4  :  Xenophon,  Memorab., 
i.  ia6 ;  and  c  iv.  of  this  History.  ii.  6,  36  ;  Harpokratioii,  v.  \\<ma<ri<x. 

*  Plutarch,  PmMU,  c  24.     Respecting  Aspawa,  »  Plutarch,  Periklis,  c.  24. 
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his  absence1.     But  PeriklSs  himself  defended  Aspasia  before  the  dikastery, 
and  procured  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

It  appears  also,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  amidst  very  imperfect  data,  that 
the  trial  of  the  great  sculptor  Pheidias,  for  alleged  embezzlement  in  the 
contract  for  his  celebrated  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Athene2,  took  place 
nearly  at  this  period.  That  statue  had  been  finished  and  dedicated  in 
the  Parthenon  in  437  B.C.,  since  which  period  Pheidias  had  been  engaged 
at  Olympia  in  his  last  and  great  masterpiece,  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus.  On  his  return  to  Athens  from  the  execution  of  this  work, 
about  433  or  432  B.C.,  the  accusation  of  embezzlement  was  instituted 
against  him  by  the  political  enemies  of  Perikles3.  A  slave  of  Pheidias 
revealed  various  statements  so  greatly  impeaching  the  pecuniary  probity 
of  Pheidias,  that  the  latter  was  put  in  prison,  awaiting  the  day  for  his 
trial  before  the  dikastery.  The  gold  employed  and  charged  for  in  the 
statue,  however,  was  all  capable  of  being  taken  off  and  weighed,  so  as  to 
verify  its  accuracy,  which  Perikles  dared  the  accusers  to  do.  Besides  the 
charge  of  embezzlement,  there  were  other  circumstances  which  rendered 
Pheidias  unpopular.  It  had  been  discovered  that,  in  the  reliefs  on  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  he  had  introduced  the  portraits  of  himself  and 
Perikles  in  conspicuous  positions4.  It  seems  that  Pheidias  died  in  prison 
before  the  day  of  trial ;  and  some  even  said  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  enemies  of  Perikles,  in  order  that  the  suspicions  against  the  latter, 
who  was  the  real  object  of  attack,  might  be  aggravated.  It  is  said  also 
that  Drakontidds  proposed  and  carried  a  decree  in  the  public  assembly, 
that  Perikles  should  be  called  on  to  give  an  account  of  the  money  which 
he  had  expended,  and  that  the  dikasts,  before  whom  the  account  was 
rendered,  should  give  their  suffrage  in  the  most  solemn  manner  from  the 
altar.  This  latter  provision  was  modified  by  Hagnon,  who,  while  pro- 
posing that  the  dikasts  should  be  1,500  in  number,  retained  the  vote  by 
pebbles  in  the  urn  according  to  ordinary  custom  5. 

If  Perikles  was  ever  tried  on  such  a  charge,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  honourably  acquitted :  for  the  language  of  Thukydides  respecting 
his  pecuniary  probity  is  such  as  could  not  have  been  employed  if  a  verdict 
of  guilty  on  a  charge  of  peculation  had  been  publicly  pronounced8. 

1  This  seems  the  more  probable  story  ;  but  there  would  save  him.  It  seems  reasonable  to  bring 
are  differences  of  statement,  and  uncertainties  upon  the  trial  as  near  the  Megarian  decree  as  possible — 
many  points :  compare  Plutarch,  Periklis,  c.  16-32 ;  i.e.,  about  433 — otherwise  the  widely  accredited 
Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  23  ;  Diogen.  Laert.,  ii.  12, 13.  version  of  Ar.,  Pax,  604  ff.  (cf.  Plut.,  Per.,  c  31) 

2  Plutarch,  Periklis,  c.  31 :    fceiSia? — epy6Aa/3os  would  lose  its  point. — En. 

tow  a-ydA/uai-os.  *  These  alleged  portraits  are  still  discernible  on 

I    This  tale,  about  protecting  Pheidias  under  the  the  '  Strangford  Shield '  in  the  British  Museum, 

charge  of  embezzlement,  was  the  story  most  widely  which  is  a  copy  of  Athene's  shield. — Ed. 

in  circulation  against  Perikles — rj  x«pio"r»j  airi*  5  Plutarch,  Periklis,  c.  13-32. 

naarSiv,  exovcra.  Se  TrAeiVrovs  ndprvpas  (Plutarch,  Diodorus  (xii.  38-40)  (as  well  as  Plutarch?  Alki- 

Periklis,  c.  31).  biad.,  c.  7)  relates  another  tale,  that  Alkibiades 

8  The  opinion  of  archaeologists  is  much  divided  once  approached  Perikles  when  he  was  in  evident 

on  the  question  whether  Pheidias  executed  his  work  low  spirits  and  embarrassment,  and  asked  him  the 

at  Olympia  before  or  after  the  dedication  of  the  reason.    Perikles  told  him  that  the  time  was  near 

Parthenon   (cf.   E.   Gardner,   Handbook  of  Greek  at  hand  for  rendering  his  accounts,  and  that  he 

Sculpture,  pp.  251,  252  ;  and  Furtwangler,  Master-  was  considering  how  this  could  be  done:  upon 

pieces  of  Greek  Sculpture,  Engl,  transl.,  pp.  36-50).  which  Alkibiades  advised  him  to  consider  rather, 

Hence  we  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  the  trial  how  he  could  evade  doing  it.    The  result  of  this 

took  place  after  Pheidias'  return  from  Olympia.  advice  was  that  Perikles  plunged  Athens  into  the 

Nor  can  we  place  much  trust  in  Schol.  Ar.,  Pax,  Peloponnesian  war. 

604  ff.,  which  gives  the  date  438.     Probably  Philo-  6  The  circumstances  of  this  trial,  which  may 

chorus,  from  whom  this  date  is  derived,  meant  only  ultimately  come  from    Kraterus,  more  probably 

the  dedication  of  the  Parthenon  to  fall  under  that  belong  to  the  indictment  preferred  in  430,  and 

year,  without  the  other  events  which  he  simply  attested  by  Thukyd.,  ii.  65  (Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Alt., 

mentions  as  happening  subsequently.     It  is  highly  vol.  iv.,  ch.  5).  '  On  this  earlier  occasion  the  accusa- 

unlikely    that   Pheidias   was  subjected   to   petti-  tion  would  more  naturally  have  been  preferred 

fogging  charges  immediately  after  the  unveiling  under  the  head  of  impiety,  rather  than  peculation, 

of  his  great  Athene  statue  :  his  prestige  at  the  time  — Ed. 
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All  that  we  can  make  out,  amidst  these  uncertified  allegations,  is,  that 
in  the  year  or  two  immediately  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war,  PeriklSs 
was  hard-pressed  by  the  accusations  of  political  enemies1.  And  it  was 
in  this  turn  of  his  political  position,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to 
Athens  the  above-mentioned  requisition.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
manoeuvre  did  not  succeed,  nor  did  the  Athenians  listen  to  the  requisi- 
tion for  banishing  the  sacrilegious  Alkmaeonids.  On  the  contrary,  they 
replied  that  the  Spartans  too  had  an  account  of  sacrilege  to  clear  off  ; 
for  they  had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Cape  Taenarus,  in 
dragging  from  it  some  helot  suppliants  to  be  put  to  death — and  the 
sanctuary  of  AthSnS  Chalkicekus  at  Sparta,  in  blocking  up  and  starving 
to  death  the  guilty  regent  Pausanias. 

Other  Spartan  envoys  shortly  afterwards  arrived  with  fresh  demands. 
The  Athenians  were  now  required — i.  To  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Potidaea.  2.  To  replace  ^Egina  in  its  autonomy.  3.  To  repeal  the  decree 
of  exclusion  against  the  Megarians. 

It  was  upon  the  latter  that  the  greatest  stress  was  laid,  an  intimation 
being  held  out  that  war  might  be  avoided  if  such  repeal  were  granted. 
We  see  plainly  from  this  proceeding  that  the  Lacedaemonians  acted  in 
concert  with  the  anti-Periklean  leaders  at  Athens.  To  Sparta  and  her 
confederacy  the  decree  against  the  Megarians  was  of  less  importance  than 
the  rescue  of  the  Corinthian  troops  now  blocked  up  in  Potidaea.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  party  opposed  to  Perikles  would  have  much  better 
chance  of  getting  a  vote  of  the  assembly  against  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  Megarians  :  and  this  advantage,  if  gained,  would  serve  to  enfeeble 
his  influence  generally.  No  concession  was  obtained,  however,  on  either 
of  the  three  points  :  even  in  respect  to  Megara,  the  decree  of  exclusion 
was  vindicated  and  upheld  against  all  the  force  of  opposition.  At  length 
the  Lacedaemonians  sent  a  third  batch  of  envoys  with  a  proposition  which 
at  least  had  the  merit  of  disclosing  their  real  purpose  without  disguise  : 
'  The  Lacedaemonians  wish  the  peace  to  stand  ;  and  it  may  stand,  if  you 
will  leave  the  Greeks  autonomous.'  Upon  this  demand,  so  very  different 
from  the  preceding,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  hold  a  fresh  assembly  on 
the  subject  of  war  or  peace,  to  open  the  whole  question  anew  for  discus- 
sion, and  to  determine  once  for  all  on  a  peremptory  answer. 

The  last  demands  presented  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  which  went  to 
nothing  less  than  the  entire  extinction  of  the  Athenian  empire,  seemed 
likely  to  produce  unanimity  at  Athens,  and  to  bring  together  this  im- 
portant assembly  under  the  universal  conviction  that  war  was  inevitable. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  The  reluctance  to  go  to  war  was  sincere 
amidst  the  large  majority  of  the  assembly,  while  among  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  it  was  so  preponderant,  that  they  even  now  reverted  to 
the  opening  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  before  held  out  about  the 
anti-Megarian  decree,  as  if  that  were  the  chief  cause  of  war.  Against  this 
opinion  Perikles  entered  his  protest,  in  an  harangue  decisive  and  encourag- 
ing, which  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  ranks  among  the  best  speeches  in 
Thukydides.  The  latter  historian  may  probably  himself  have  heard  the 
original  speech. 

1  It  would  appear  that  not  only  Aspasia  and  Perikles  was  old— perhaps  somewhere  near  about 

Anaxagoras,  but  also  the  musician  and  philosopher  this  time,     D.imon  is  said  to  have  been  ostracized 

Damon,    the    personal    friend    and    instructor    of  — perhaps  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  bunish- 

I'erikl**,  must  have  been  banifhed  at  a  time  when  meut :  for  the  two  are  sometimes  confounded. 
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1 1  continue,  Athenians,  to  adhere  to  the  same  conviction,  that  we  must 
not  yield  to  the  Peloponnesians.  I  have  only  to  repeat  now  what  I  have 
said  on  former  occasions — and  I  adjure  you  who  follow  my  views  to 
adhere  to  what  we  jointly  resolve,  though  the  result  should  be  partially 
unfavourable.  For  it  is  very  possible  that  the  contingencies  of  events 
may  depart  more  from  all  reasonable  track  than  the  counsels  of  man  : 
such  are  the  unexpected  turns  which  we  familiarly  impute  to  Fortune. 
The  Lacedaemonians  have  before  now  manifested  their  hostile  aims  against 
us,  but  on  this  last  occasion  more  than  ever.  While  the  truce  prescribes 
that  we  are  to  give  and  receive  amicable  satisfaction  for  our  differences, 
and  each  to  retain  what  we  possess,  they  not  only  have  not  asked  for 
such  satisfaction,  but  repudiate  it  when  tendered.  They  choose  to  settle 
complaints  by  war  and  not  by  discussion  :  they  have  got  beyond  the  tone 
of  complaint,  and  are  here  already  with  that  of  command.  For  they 
enjoin  us  to  withdraw  from  Potidaea,  to  leave  ££gina  free,  and  to  rescind 
the  decree  against  the  Megarians  :  nay,  these  last  envoys  are  even  come 
to  proclaim  to  us,  that  we  must  leave  all  the  Greeks  free.  Now  let  none 
of  you  believe,  that  we  shall  be  going  to  war  about  a  trifle,  if  we  refuse 
to  rescind  the  Megarian  decree — which  they  chiefly  put  forward,  as  if  its 
repeal  would  avert  the  war.  Let  none  of  you  take  blame  to  yourselves 
as  if  we  had  gone  to  war  about  a  small  matter.  For  this  small  matter 
contains  in  itself  the  whole  test  and  trial  of  your  mettle :  if  ye  yield  it, 
ye  will  presently  have  some  other  greater  exaction  put  upon  you,  like 
men  who  have  already  truckled  on  one  point  from  fear :  whereas  if  ye 
hold  out  stoutly,  ye  will  make  it  clear  to  them  that  they  must  deal  with 
you  more  upon  a  footing  of  equality.' 

Perikles  then  examined  the  relative  strength  of  parties  and  the  chances 
of  war.  The  Peloponnesians  were  a  self-working  population,  with  few 
slaves,  and  without  wealth,  either  private  or  public :  they  had  no  means 
of  carrying  on  distant  or  long-continued  war.  They  were  ready  to  expose 
their  persons,  but  not  at  all  ready  to  contribute  from  their  very  narrow 
means.  In  a  border-war,  or  a  single  land-battle,  they  were  invincible, 
but  for  systematic  warfare  against  a  power  like  Athens,  they  had  neither 
competent  headship  nor  money  to  profit  by  opportunities  for  successful 
attack.  They  might  perhaps  establish  a  fortified  post  in  Attica,  but  it 
would  do  little  serious  mischief,  while  at  sea,  their  inferiority  and  help- 
lessness would  be  complete,  and  the  irresistible  Athenian  navy  would 
take  care  to  keep  it  so.  Nor  would  they  be  able  to  reckon  on  tempting 
away  the  able  foreign  seamen  from  Athenian  ships  by  means  of  funds 
borrowed  from  Olympia  or  Delphi1.  For  besides  that  the  mariners  of 
the  dependent  islands  would  find  themselves  losers  even  by  accepting  a 
higher  pay,  with  the  certainty  of  Athenian  vengeance  afterwards — 
Athens  herself  would  suffice  to  man  her  fleet  in  case  of  need,  with  her 
own  citizens  and  metics :  she  had  within  her  own  walls  steersmen  and 
mariners  better,  as  well  as  more  numerous,  than  aH?  Greece  besides.  There 
was  but  one  side  on  which  Athens  was  vulnerable  :  Attica  unfortunately 

1  This  is  in  reply  to  those  hopes  which  we  know  little  use  in  431.     Until  the  Sicilian  expedition  the 

to  have   been   conceived   by   the   Peloponnesian  Athenians  could  have  equipped  a  sufficient  force 

leaders,  and  upon  which  the  Corinthian  speaker  to  keep  in  check  such  a  standing  garrison  as  the 

in  the  Peloponnesian  congress  had  dwelt  (i.  121).  Peloponnesians   could   afford    to   maintain.    The 

Doubtless  Periklfis  would  be  informed  of  the  tenor  advantages  of  Athens'  maritime  supremacy,  and 

of  all  these  public  demonstrations  at  Sparta.  the  dangers  of  her  continental  position,  are  more 

[We  may  agree  with  Perikles  that  the  occupa-  fully  worked  out  in  [Xenophon],  Resp.  Atk.,  ii., 

tion  of  a  post  such  as  Dekeleia  would  have  been  of  §§,1-15. — Ed.] 
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was  not  an  island— it  was  exposed  to  invasion  and  ravage.  To  this  the 
Athenians  must  submit,  without  committing  the  imprudence  of  engaging 
a  land  battle  to  avei  t  it.  They  had  abundant  lands  out  of  Attica,  insular 
as  well  as  continental,  to  supply  their  wants,  while  they  could  in  their 
turn,  by  means  of  their  navy,  ravage  the  Peloponnesian  territories,  whose 
inhabitants  had  no  subsidiary  lands  to  recur  to. 

4  Let  us  dismiss  these  envoys  with  the  answer : — That  we  will  permit 
the  Megarians  to  use  our  markets  and  harbours,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  on 
their  side  will  discontinue  their  summary  expulsions  of  ourselves  and  our 
allies  from  their  own  territory  :  That  we  will  leave  the  Grecian  cities  auto- 
nomous, if  we  had  them  as  autonomous  at  the  time  when  the  truce  was 
made — and  as  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  shall  grant  to  their  allied  cities 
autonomy  such  as  each  of  them  shall  freely  choose,  not  such  as  is  con- 
venient to  Sparta :  That  while  we  are  ready  to  give  satisfaction  according 
to  the  truce,  we  will  not  begin  war,  but  will  repel  those  who  do  begin  it. 
We  ought  to  make  up  our  minds  that  war  is  inevitable :  the  more  cheer- 
fully we  accept  it,  the  less  vehement  shall  we  find  our  enemies  in  their 
attack :  and  where  the  danger  is  greatest,  there  also  is  the  final  honour 
greatest,  both  for  a  state  and  for  a  private  citizen.  Assuredly  our  fathers, 
when  they  bore  up  against  the  Persians — having  no  such  means  as  we 
possess  to  start  from,  and  even  compelled  to  abandon  all  that  they  did 
possess — both  repelled  the  invader  and  brought  matters  forward  to  our 
actual  pitch,  more  by  advised  operation  than  by  good  fortune,  and  by  a 
daring  courage  greater  than  their  real  power.  We  ought  not  to  fall  short 
of  them :  we  must  keep  off  our  enemies  in  every  way,  and  leave  an  un- 
impaired power  to  our  successors.' 

These  animating  encouragements  of  PeriklSs  carried  with  them  the 
majority  of  the  assembly,  so  that  answer  was  made  to  the  envoys,  such  as 
he  recommended,  on  each  of  the  particular  points  in  debate.  It  was 
announced  to  them,  moreover,  on  the  general  question  of  peace  or  war, 
that  the  Athenians  were  prepared  to  discuss  all  the  grounds  of  complaint 
against  them,  pursuant  to  the  truce,  by  equal  and  amicable  arbitration — 
but  that  they  would  do  nothing  under  authoritative  demand. 

It  seems  evident,  from  the  account  of  Thukydides,  that  the  Athenian 
public  was  not  brought  to  this  resolution  without  much  reluctance.  But 
we  may  also  decidedly  infer  from  the  same  historian — especially  from  the 
proceedings  of  Corinth  and  Sparta  as  he  sets  them  forth— that  Athens 
could  not  have  avoided  the  war  without  such  an  abnegation  both  of 
dignity  and  power  as  no  nation  under  any  government  will  ever  submit 
to,  and  as  would  even  have  left  her  without  decent  security  for  her  in- 
dividual rights.  As  the  account  of  Thukydides  bears  out  the  judgment  of 
Perikles  on  this  important  point1,  so  it  also  shows  us  that  Athens  was  not 
less  in  the  right  upon  the  received  principles  of  international  dealing. 
It  was  not  Athens  (as  the  Spartans2  themselves  afterwards  came  to  feel), 
but  Tier  enemies,  who  broke  the  provisions  of  the  truce,  by  encouraging 
the  revolt  of  Potidaea  and  by  promising  invasion  of  Attica  :  it  was  not 

*  In  spite  of  the  contrary  view  taken  by  Plutarch,  ginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war)  a^rtpof   to 

\?T~Il  Ci#31  :  *aA  "*  hlS  Com/>«r«*0»»  Of  P**l.  wap*i,6niipanik\ov  y<yJ<r$<u,  oti  t«  «*  IUdrotav 

"*y  Th   u  *|a*''  CL }:  ^A0ov  Wi)/3cuoi  if  (nropoatf,    «cai   (Ipr^tvov  iv  toiv 

mukya.,  jv.  *t.  wpirtpov    fvK0>)K<uf    6wAa    uij    iimbpttv    fjv    Suco* 

♦vlSi.?110  2\uimJ>0rt?nt  ***"«!?  (vlL   ,81  about  WAw<"  «««««.  **roi  ouX  vit^oi/ok  «  «uca«  irpo- 

Um;  feelings  of  the  Spartan*.    The  Spartans  thought,  koXov^vw  Ti*  'AArrauW  •  *a.  «ii  toOto  ««ot*« 

says  Thukydides,  iv  r<f  wftorifnf  »oA«>?  (the  be-  Svorvx^ly  t«  it^^ov,  etc. 
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Athens,  but  her  enemies,  who  after  thus  breaking  the  truce,  made  a  string 
of  exorbitant  demands  in  order  to  get  up  as  good  a  case  as  possible  for 
war.  And  though  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  ambition  of  Athens  had 
been  great,  and  the  increase  of  her  power  marvellous,  during  the  thirty- 
five  years  between  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  and  the  Thirty  years'  truce — it 
is  not  less  true  that  by  that  truce  she  lost  very  largely,  and  that  she 
acquired  nothing  to  compensate  such  loss  during  the  fourteen  years 
between  the  truce  and  the  Korkyraean  alliance-  The  policy  of  PeriklSs 
had  not  been  one  of  foreign  aggrandizement,  or  of  increasing  vexation 
and  encroachment  towards  other  Grecian  powers.  Even  the  Korkyraean 
alliance  was  no  way  courted  by  him,  and  was  in  truth  accepted  with 
paramount  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  existing  truce,  while  the  cir- 
cumstances, out  of  which  that  alliance  grew,  testify  a  more  forward 
ambition  on  the  part  of  Corinth  than  on  that  of  Athens,  to  appropriate 
to  herself  the  Korkyraean  naval  force.  The  aggressive  sentiment,  partly 
fear,  partly  hatred,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians.  It  was  their 
purpose  to  attack  her  and  break  down  her  empire,  as  dangerous,  wrongful, 
and  anti-Hellenic.  The  war  was  thus  partly  a  contest  of  principle,  in- 
volving the  popular  proclamation  of  the  right  of  every  Grecian  state  to 
autonomy,  against  Athens  :  partly  a  contest  of  power,  wherein  Spartan 
and  Corinthian  ambition  was  not  less  conspicuous,  and  far  more  aggressive 
in  the  beginning,  than  Athenian. 

A  few  weeks  passed  in  restricted  and  mistrustful  intercourse.  Had  the 
excess  of  ambition  been  on  the  side  of  Athens  compared  with  her  enemies, 
this  was  the  time  for  her  to  strike  the  first  blow,  carrying  with  it  of  course 
great  probability  of  success,  before  their  preparations  were  completed. 
But  she  remained  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  truce,  while  the  dis- 
astrous series  of  mutual  aggressions,  destined  to  tear  in  pieces  the  entrails 
of  Hellas,  was  opened  by  her  enemy  and  her  neighbour. 

The  little  town  of  Plataea  was  the  scene  of  this  unforeseen  enterprise. 
It  stood  in  Boeotia,  immediately  north  of  Kithaeron,  with  the  borders  of 
Attica  on  one  side,  and  the  Theban  territory  (from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  river  Asopus)  on  the  other,  the  distance  between  Plataea  and  Thebes 
being  about  seventy  stadia,  or  eight  miles.  Though  Boeotian  by  descent, 
the  Plataeans  were  completely  separated  from  the  Boeotian  league,  and  in 
hearty  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  had  protected  them  against  the 
bitter  enmity  of  Thebes,  for  a  period  of  now  nearly  three  generations. 
But  in  spite  of  this  long  prescription,  the  Thebans,  as  chiefs  of  the  Boeotian 
league,  still  felt  themselves  wronged  by  the  separation  of  Plataea.  An 
oligarchical  faction  of  wealthy  Plataeans  espoused  their  cause,  with  a 
view  of  subverting  the  democratical  government  of  the  town  and  of 
establishing  an  oligarchy  with  themselves  as  the  chiefs.  To  this  faction 
and  to  the  oligarchy  of  Thebes,  it  appeared  a  tempting  prize,  since  war 
was  close  at  hand,  to  take  advantage  of  this  ambiguous  interval,  before 
watches  had  been  placed  and  the  precautions  of  a  state  of  war  com- 
menced. They  resolved  to  surprise  the  town  of  Plataea  in  the  night, 
during  a  period  of  religious  festival,  in  order  that  the  population  might 
be  most  completely  off  their  guard.  Accordingly,  on  a  rainy  night  to- 
wards the  close  of  March  43 1  b.c.  *,  a  body  of  rather  more  than  300  Theban 

1  Thukyd.,  ii.  2.  a^a  2*  apxo/meVw — seems  to  Thukydidean  year  into  0«po«  and  xeiMtov  as  marked 
indicate  a  period  rather  before  than  after  the  first  by  the  equinoxes.  His  summer  and  winter  are 
of  April :  we  may  consider  the  bisection  of  the        each  a  half  of  the  year  (Thukyd.,  v.  20). 
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hoplites  presented  themselves  at  the  gate  of  Plataea  during  the  first  sleep 
of  the  citizens.  Their  partisans  opened  the  gate  and  conducted  them 
to  the  agora,  which  they  reached  and  occupied  in  military  order  without 
the  least  resistance.  The  best  part  of  the  Theban  military  force  was 
intended  to  arrive  at  Plataea  by  break  of  day,  in  order  to  support  them. 

Believing  themselves  now  masters  of  the  town,  and  certain  of  a  large 
reinforcement  at  daylight,  the  Thebans  thought  they  could  overawe  the 
citizens  into  an  apparently  willing  acquiescence  in  their  terms,  without 
any  actual  violence.  They  wished,  moreover,  rather  to  soften  and 
justify,  than  to  aggravate,  the  gross  public  wrong  already  committed. 
Accordingly  their  herald  was  directed  to  invite  by  public  proclamation  all 
Plataeans  who  were  willing  to  return  to  their  ancient  sympathies  of  race 
and  to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  that  they  should  come  forth  and  take 
station  as  brethren  in  the  armed  ranks  of  the  Thebans.  And  the  Plataeans, 
suddenly  roused  from  sleep  by  the  astounding  news  that  their  great  enemy 
was  master  of  the  town,  supposed  amidst  the  darkness  that  the  number 
of  assailants  was  far  greater  than  the  reality  :  so  that  in  spite  of  their 
strong  attachment  to  Athens,  they  thought  their  case  hopeless,  and  began 
to  open  negotiations.  But  finding  out  soon  that  the  real  numbers  of  the 
Thebans  were  not  greater  than  could  be  dealt  with,  they  speedily  took 
courage  and  determined  to  attack  them,  establishing  communication  with 
each  other  by  breaking  through  the  walls  of  their  private  houses1,  and 
forming  barricades  with  waggons  across  such  of  these  ways  as  were  suit- 
able. 

A  little  before  daybreak  they  sallied  forth  from  their  houses  to  the 
attack,  and  immediately  came  to  close  quarters  with  the  Thebans.  The 
latter  now  found  themselves  surprised  in  their  turn,  and  enclosed  in  a 
town  which  they  did  not  know,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  muddy  ways, 
such  as  they  would  have  had  difficulty  in  tracking  out  even  by  daylight. 
Nevertheless  they  got  as  well  as  they  could  into  close  order,  and  repelled 
the  Plataeans  two  or  three  times.  The  attack  was  repeated  until  at  length 
the  Thebans  became  dismayed  and  broken.  But  flight  was  not  less 
difficult  than  resistance  ;  for  they  could  not  find  their  way  out  of  the  city, 
and  even  the  gate  by  which  they  entered,  the  only  one  open,  had  been 
closed  by  a  Plataean  citizen.  Dispersed  about  the  city  and  pursued  by 
men  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground,  the  greater  number  ran  into  the 
open  doors  of  a  large  building  in  conjunction  with  the  wall,  mistaking 
these  doors  for  an  approach  to  the  town-gate.  They  were  here  blocked 
up  without  a  chance  of  escape,  and  the  Plataeans  at  first  thought  of  setting 
fire  to  the  building.  But  at  length  a  convention  was  concluded,  whereby 
they,  as  well  as  the  other  Thebans  in  the  city,  agreed  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

Had  the  reinforcements  from  Thebes  arrived  at  the  expected  hour, 
this  disaster  would  have  been  averted.  But  the  heavy  rain  and  dark 
night  retarded  their  whole  march,  while  the  river  Asopus  was  so  much 
swollen  as  to  be  with  difficulty  fordable  :  so  that  before  they  reached  the 
gates  of  Plataea,  their  comrades  within  were  either  slain  or  captured. 
They  immediately  resolved  to  seize  what  they  could  find,  persons  as  well 
as  property,  in  the  Plataean  territory  (no  precautions  having  been  taken 

1  A  similar  establishment  of  internal  communica-        defence  of  Saragossa  against  the  French,  in  tht 
tion  between  adjoining  house*  in  the  street,  was        Peninsular  War. 
one  of  the  most  memorable  features  of  the  heroic 
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as  yet  to  guard  against  the  perils  of  war  by  keeping  within  the  walls),  in 
order  that  they  might  have  something  to  exchange  for  such  Thebans  as 
were  prisoners.  Before  this  step  could  be  executed,  however,  a  herald 
came  forth  from  the  town  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their  unholy 
proceeding  in  having  so  flagrantly  violated  the  truce,  and  especially  to 
warn  them  not  to  do  any  wrong  without  the  walls.  If  they  retired  without 
inflicting  farther  mischief,  their  prisoners  within  should  be  given  up  to 
them  ;  if  otherwise,  these  prisoners  would  be  slain  immediately.  A  con- 
vention having  been  concluded  and  sworn  to  on  this  basis,  the  Thebans 
retired  without  any  active  measures. 

Such  at  least  was  the  Theban  account  of  what  preceded  their  retire- 
ment. But  the  Plataeans  gave  a  different  statement,  denying  that  they 
had  made  any  categorical  promise  or  sworn  any  oath,  and  affirming 
that  they  had  engaged  for  nothing  except  to  suspend  any  decisive  step 
with  regard  to  the  prisoners,  until  discussion  had  been  entered  into  to  see 
if  a  satisfactory  agreement  could  be  concluded. 

As  Thukydides  records  both  of  these  statements,  without  intimating 
to  which  of  the  two  he  himself  gave  the  preference,  we  may  presume  that 
both  of  them  found  credence  with  respectable  persons.  The  Theban 
story  is  undoubtedly  the  most  probable  :  but  the  Plataeans  appear  to  have 
violated  the  understanding,  even  upon  their  own  construction  of  it.  For 
no  sooner  had  the  Thebans  retired,  than  they  (the  Plataeans)  hastily 
brought  in  their  citizens  and  the  best  of  their  moveable  property  within 
the  walls,  and  then  slew  all  their  prisoners  forthwith,  without  even  entering 
into  the  formalities  of  negotiation.  The  prisoners  thus  put  to  death 
were  180  in  number1. 

On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Theban  assailants  at  night,  a  messenger 
had  started  from  Plataea  to  carry  the  news  to  Athens  :  a  second  messenger 
followed  him  to  report  the  victory  and  capture  of  the  prisoners.  The 
Athenians  sent  back  a  herald  without  delay,  enjoining  the  Plataeans  to 
take  no  step  respecting  the  prisoners  until  consultation  should  be  had  with 
Athens.  Perikles  doubtless  feared  what  turned  out  to  be  the  fact,  for 
the  prisoners  had  been  slain  before  his  messenger  could  arrive.  Apart 
from  the  terms  of  the  convention,  and  looking  only  to  the  received  practice 
of  ancient  warfare,  their  destruction  could  not  be  denounced  as  unusually 
cruel.  But  impartial  contemporaries  would  notice,  and  the  Athenians 
in  particular  would  deeply  lament,  the  glaring  impolicy  of  the  act.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians  and  Plataeans,  the  captives  would  have  been 
the  means  of  obtaining  from  her  much  more  valuable  sacrifices  than  their 
lives,  considered  as  a  portion  of  Theban  power,  were  worth  :  so  strong 
was  the  feeling  of  sympathy  for  imprisoned  citizens  (several  of  them  men 
of  rank  and  importance),  as  may  be  seen  by  the  past  conduct  of  Athens 
after  the  battle  of  Koroneia,  and  by  that  of  Sparta  (hereafter  to  be  re- 
counted) after  the  taking  of  Sphakteria. 

The  Athenians  lost  no  time  in  sending  forces  to  provision  Plataea  and 
placing  it  on  the  footing  of  a  garrison  town,  removing  to  Athens  the  old 
men  and  sick,  with  the  women  and  children.  It  was  evident  to  both  that 
the  war  was  now  actually  begun — that  nothing  was  to  be  thought  of 
except  the  means  of  carrying  it  on — and  that  there  could  be  no  farther 
personal  intercourse  except  under  the  protection  of   heralds.      The  inci- 

1  Thukyd.,  ii.  5,  6 ;  Herodot.,  vii.  233. 
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dent  at  Plataea,  striking  in  all  its  points,  wound  up  all  parties  to  the  full 
pitch  of  warlike  excitement.  And  the  contagion  of  high-strung  feeling 
spread  from  the  leading  combatants  into  every  corner  of  Greece,  mani- 
festing itself  partly  in  multiplied  oracles,  prophecies,  and  religious  legends 
adapted  to  the  moment.  A  recent  earthquake  at  Delos,  too,  as  well  as 
various  extraordinary  physical  phenomena,  were  construed  as  prog- 
nostic of  the  awful  struggle  impending — a  period  fatally  marked  not  less 
by  eclipses,  earthquakes,  drought,  famine,  and  pestilence,  than  by  the 
direct  calamities  of  war. 

Intelligence  was  sent  round  to  forewarn  and  hearten  up  the  numerous 
allies  of  Athens,  tributary  as  well  as  free.  The  latter,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Thessalians,  Akarnanians,  and  Messenians  at  Naupaktus,  were  all 
insular — Chians,  Lesbians,  Korkyraeans,  and  Zakynthians.  With  the 
Akarnanians  their  connection  had  only  been  commenced  a  short  time 
before,  seemingly  during  the  preceding  summer,  arising  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  town  of  Argos  in  Amphilochia. 

That  town,  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf, 
was  originally  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  Amphilochi,  a  non-Hellenic 
tribe,  whose  lineage  apparently  was  something  intermediate  between 
Akarnanians  and  Epirots.  Some  colonists  from  Ambrakia,  having  been 
admitted  as  co-residents  with  the  Amphilochian  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
presently  expelled  them,  and  retained  the  town  with  its  territory  ex- 
clusively for  themselves.  The  expelled  inhabitants  looked  out  for  the 
means  of  restoration ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  invited,  the  assistance  of 
Athens.  Accordingly  the  Athenians  sent  an  expedition  of  thirty  triremes 
under  Phormio,  who,  joining  the  Amphilochians  and  Akarnanians,  attacked 
and  carried  Argos,  reduced  the  Ambrakiots  to  slavery,  and  restored  the 
town  to  the  Amphilochians  and  Akarnanians.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  alliance  of  the  Akarnanians  with  Athens  was  first  concluded1. 

The  numerous  subjects  of  Athens,  whose  contributions  stood  embodied 
in  the  annual  tribute,  were  distributed  all  over  and  around  the  ^Egean, 
including  all  the  islands  north  of  Crete,  with  the  exception  of  Melos  and 
Thera.  Moreover  the  elements  of  force  collected  in  Athens  itself  were 
fully  worthy  of  the  metropolis  of  so  great  an  empire.  Perikles  could  make 
a  report  to  his  countrymen  of  300  triremes  fit  for  active  service  ;  1,200 
horsemen  and  horse-bowmen  ;  1,600  bowmen  ;  and  the  great  force  of  all, 
not  less  than  29,000  hoplites — mostly  citizens,  but  in  part  also  metics. 
The  chosen  portion  of  these  hoplites,  both  as  to  age  and  as  to  equipment, 
were  13,000  in  number;  while  the  remaining  16,000,  including  the  elder 
and  younger  citizens  and  the  metics,  did  garrison  duty  on  the  walls  of 
Athens  and  Peiraeus — on  the  long  line  of  wall  which  connected  Athens  both 
with  Peiraeus  and  PhaleTum — and  in  the  various  fortified  posts  both  in  and 
out  of  Attica2.     In  addition  to  these  large  military  and  naval  forces,  the 

1  Thukyd.,  ii.  68.    The  time  at  which  this  ex-  The  field  force  at  the  outset  of  the  war  was  mostly 

peditiun  of   Phormio  and   the  capture  of  Argos  available  for  home  service,  10,000  citizen  hoplites 

happened,  is  pot  precisely  marked  by  Thukydides.  taking  part  in  the  invasion  of  Megara,  while  3,000 

But  his  words  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  before  stood  before  Potidaa  (Thukyd.,  ii.  31).    The  garri- 

the  commencement  of  the  war,  as  Poppo  observes.  son  troops  could  be  increased  to  16,000  (the  total 

Phormio  was  sent  to  Chalkidike  about  October  or  given  in  Thukyd.,  ii.  13)  by  the  addition  of  the 

November,  432  b.c.  [L  64) :  and  the  expedition  3,000  hoplite  metics  (Thukyd.,  ii.  31).     Ath.  Pol. 

against  Argos  probably  occurred   between   that  (c.   24)   mentions   2,500  garrison    troops  oversea 

event  and  the  preceding  spring.  about  this  time  :  these  would  mostly  be  young 

*  It  seems  likely  that  the  Athenians  kept  two  men  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  field  force  (Ar., 

citizens'  muster-rolls,  one  for  the  active  field  force,  Vest.,  =36). 

another  for  the  garrison  troops,  with  equal  numbers  For  these  figures,  see  E.  Meyer's  Forschungen, 

in  each  :  the  total  of  either  force  in  431  was  13,000.  ii.,  pp.  149-168  (cf.  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Arist. 
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city  possessed  in  the  acropolis  an  accumulated  treasure  of  coined  silver 
amounting  to  not  less  than  6,000  talents,  or  about  1,400,000/.,  derived 
from  annual  laying  by  of  tribute  from  the  allies  and  perhaps  of  other 
revenues  besides.  The  treasure  had  at  one  time  been  as  large  as  9,700 
talents,  or  about  2,230,000/.,  but  the  cost  of  the  recent  religious  and 
architectural  decorations  at  Athens,  as  well  as  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  had 
reduced  it  to  6,000.  Moreover,  the  acropolis  and  the  temples  throughout 
the  city  were  rich  in  votive  offerings,  deposits,  sacred  plate,  and  silver 
implements  for  the  processions  and  festivals,  etc.,  to  an  amount  estimated 
at  more  than  500  talents,  while  the  great  statue  of  the  goddess  recently 
set  up  by  Pheidias  in  the  Parthenon,  composed  of  ivory  and  gold,  included 
a  quantity  of  the  latter  metal  not  less  than  40  talents  in  weight — equal  in 
value  to  more  than  400  talents  of  silver.  In  alluding  to  these  sacred 
valuables  among  the  resources  of  the  state,  Perikles  spoke  of  them  only  as 
open  to  be  so  applied  in  case  of  need,  with  the  firm  resolution  of  replacing 
them  during  the  first  season  of  prosperity,  just  as  the  Corinthians  had 
proposed  to  borrow  from  Delphi  and  Olympia.  Besides  the  hoard  thus 
actually  in  hand,  there  came  in  a  large  annual  revenue,  amounting  under 
the  single  head  of  tribute  from  the  subject  allies,  to  600  talents,  equal  to 
about  138,000/.  ;  besides  all  other  items1,  making  up  a  general  total  of  at 
least  1,000  talents,  or  about  230,000/. 

To  this  formidable  catalogue  of  means  for  war,  were  to  be  added  the 
unrivalled  maritime  skill  and  discipline  of  the  seamen,  and  the  superior 
development  of  directing  intelligence.  Perikles  could  depict  Athens  as 
holding  Peloponnesus  under  siege  by  means  of  her  navy  and  a  chain  of 
insular  posts  ;  and  he  could  guarantee  success  as  the  sure  reward  of  per- 
severing, orderly,  and  well-considered  exertion,  combined  with  firm  endur- 
ance under  a  period  of  temporary,  but  unavoidable  suffering ;  and  com- 
bined too  with  another  condition  hardly  less  difficult  for  Athenian  temper 
to  comply  with — abstinence  from  seductive  speculations  of  distant  enter- 
prise, while  their  force  was  required  by  the  necessities  of  war  near  home. 
But  such  prospects  were  founded  upon  a  long-sighted  calculation,  looking 
beyond  immediate  loss  and  therefore  ill-calculated  to  take  hold  of  the 
mind  of  an  ordinary  citizen — or  at  any  rate  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  for 
the  moment  by  the  pressure  of  actual  hardship.  Moreover,  the  best 
which  Perikles  could  promise  was  a  successful  resistance — the  unim- 
paired maintenance  of  that  great  empire  to  which  Athens  had  become 
accustomed — a  policy  purely  conservative,  without  any  stimulus  from 
the  hope  of  positive  acquisition. 

und  Ath.,   ii.   209).     Meyer   points  out   (1)   that  trinsically  probable ;  at  all  events,  the  suggestion 

Thukydides  equates  the  13,000  garrison  with  the  that  for  Thukydides'  16,000  (which  would  include 

13,000  field  force ;  (2)  that  the  garrison  force  is  the  3,000  metics)  we  should  read  6,000  must  be 

confessedly  an  estimate  (ii.  31,  3),  which  would  dismissed  as  impossible. — Ed. 
probably  be  correct;  (3)  that  5,000,  or,  in  fact,  •  Thukyd.,  ii.  13  ;  Xenophon,  Anabas.,  vii.  4. 

anything   less    than    10,000,  would    be   quite    in-  [Thukydides'  estimate  does  not  agree  with  Diod., 

adequate  for  fifteen  miles  of  wall.     Now,  since  the  xii.  41  (460  talents),  nor  with  the  tribute-lists  (c/. 

garrison  force  was  made  up  of  npea-pvrepoi..  and  n.  to  p.  348).     Perhaps  Thukydides  reckoned  as 

fewrepoi,  and  if  the  field  force  of  13,000  included  <f>6pos  (1)  payments  of  which  the  one-sixtieth  did  not 

all  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty,  the  garri-  technically  go  to  Athena  Parthenos,  and  so  does 

son  force  could  not  have  exceeded  a  third  of  13,000.  not  figure  on  the  lists  (cf.  Methdne  in  C.I.A.,  i.  40  ; 

Meyer  suggests  that  all  between  these  ages  were  Hicks  and  Hill,  60  ;  and  Samos,  n.  to  p.  170)  ; 

liable  to  serve  in  the  field,  but  that  in  practice  (2)  all  payments  U  tij*  virepopia?— e.g.,  the  Helles- 

only  the  most  effective  would  be  called  out  (E.  M.  pontine  tithe  on  corn-ships  (C.I.A.,  i.  32  ;  i.  40  = 

Walker  further  suggests  four-fifths  of  those  between  Hicks  and  Hill,  49,  60  ;  and  Xen.,  Hellen.,  i.  1,  22). 

twenty  and  thirty-five,  two-fifths  between  thirty-  For  the  provenance  of  the  400  talents  of  evfiij^a 

five  and   fifty,   one-twentieth   between   fifty  and  re'A.»f,  see  pp.  335,  336. — Ed.] 
sixty).     This  solution,  though  not  certain,  is  in- 
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On  these  latter  points  the  position  of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  was 
far  more  encouraging.  Not  only  the  entire  strength  of  Peloponnesus 
(except  Argeians  and  Achaeans,  both  of  whom  were  neutral  at  first,  though 
the  Achaean  town  of  Pellene  joined  even  at  the  beginning,  and  all  the  rest 
subsequently)  was  brought  together,  but  also  the  Megarians,  Boeotians, 
Phokians,  Opuntian  Lokrians,  Ambrakiots,  Leukadians  and  Anaktorians. 
Among  these,  Corinth,  Megara,  Sikyon,  Pellene\  Elis,  Ambrakia,  and 
Leukas  furnished  maritime  force,  while  the  Boeotians,  Phokians,  and 
Lokrians  supplied  cavalry.  It  was  upon  the  hoplite  force,  not  omitting 
the  powerful  Boeotian  cavalry,  that  the  main  reliance  was  placed,  especi- 
ally for  the  first  and  most  important  operation  of  the  war — the  devastation 
of  Attica.  Bound  together  by  the  strongest  common  feeling  of  active 
antipathy  to  Athens,  the  whole  confederacy  was  full  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence for  this  immediate  forward  march — gratifying  at  once  both  to  their 
hatred  and  to  their  love  of  plunder — and  presenting  a  chance  even  of 
terminating  the  war  at  once,  if  the  pride  of  the  Athenians  should  be  so 
intolerably  stung  as  to  provoke  them  to  come  out  and  fight.  The  general 
persuasion  was,  that  Athens,  even  if  not  reduced  to  submission  by  the  first 
invasion,  could  not  possibly  hold  out  more  than  two  or  three  summers 
against  the  repetition  of  this  destructive  process. 

But  though  the  Peloponnesians  entertained  confident  belief  of  carrying 
their  point  by  simple  land-campaign,  they  did  not  neglect  auxiliary 
preparations  for  naval  and  prolonged  war.  The  Lacedaemonians  re- 
solved to  make  up  the  naval  force  already  existing  among  themselves 
and  their  allies  to  an  aggregate  of  500  triremes,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the 
friendly  Dorian  cities  on  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coast1.  Besides  this,  the 
Lacedaemonians  laid  their  schemes  for  sending  envoys  to  the  Persian 
king  and  to  other  barbaric  powers — a  remarkable  evidence  of  melancholy 
revolution  in  Grecian  affairs,  when  that  potentate,  whom  the  common 
arm  of  Greece  had  so  hardly  repulsed  a  few  years  before,  was  now  invoked 
to  bring  the  Phenician  fleet  again  into  the  iEgean  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  Athens. 

The  invasion  of  Attica,  however,  without  delay  was  the  primary  object 
to  be  accomplished,  and  for  that  the  Lacedaemonians  issued  circular 
orders  immediately  after  the  attempted  surprise  of  Plataea.  Though  the 
vote  of  the  allies  was  requisite  to  sanction  any  war,  yet  when  that  vote 
had  once  been  passed,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  upon  themselves  to  direct 
all  the  measures  of  execution.  Two-thirds  of  the  hoplites  of  each  con- 
federate city — apparently  two-thirds  of  a  certain  assumed  rating  for  wliich 
the  city  was  held  liable  in  the  books  of  the  confederacy,  so  that  the  Boeo- 
tians and  others  who  furnished  cavalry  were  not  constrained  to  send 
two-thirds  of  their  entire  force  of  hoplites — were  summoned  to  be  present 
on  a  certain  day  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  provisions  and  equip- 
ment for  an  expedition  of  some  length.  The  Spartan  king  Archidamus, 
on  taking  the  command,  addressed  to  the  commanders  and  principal 
officers  from  each  city  a  discourse  of  solemn  warning  as  well  as  encourage- 
ment. His  remarks  were  directed  chiefly  to  abate  the  tone  of  sanguine 
over-confidence  which  reigned  in  the  army.  '  We  are  about  to  attack 
(he  said)  an  enemy  admirably  equipped  in  every  way,  so  that  we  may 

»  Thukyd.,  ii.  7.  Didorous  says  that  the  Italian  triremes  (xii.  41).  Nothing  o(  the  kind  seems  to 
and  Sicilian  allies  were  required  to  furnish   200        have  been  actually  furnished. 
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expect  certainly  that  they  will  come  out  and  fight,  even  if  they  be  not 
now  actually  on  the  march  to  meet  us  at  the  border,  at  least  when  they  see 
us  in  their  territory  ravaging  and  destroying  their  property.' 

Immediately  on  the  army  being  assembled,  Archidamus  sent  Mel6- 
sippus  as  envoy  to  Athens  to  announce  the  coming  invasion,  being  still 
in  hopes  that  the  Athenians  would  yield.  But  a  resolution  had  been 
already  adopted,  at  the  instance  of  Perikles,  to  receive  neither  herald  nor 
envoy  from  the  Lacedaemonians  when  once  their  army  was  on  its  march  : 
so  that  MelSsippus  was  sent  back  without  even  being  permitted  to  enter 
the  city. 

Archidamus,  as  soon  as  the  reception  of  his  last  envoy  was  made  known 
to  him,  continued  his  march  from  the  isthmus  into  Attica — which  terri- 
tory he  entered  by  the  road  of  CEnoe,  the  frontier  Athenian  fortress  of 
Attica  towards  Boeotia.  His  march  was  slow,  and  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  a  regular  attack  on  the  fort  of  CEnoe l,  which  had  been  put  into  so 
good  a  state  of  defence,  that  after  all  the  various  modes  of  assault,  in 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  skilful,  had  been  tried  in  vain— and 
after  a  delay  of  several  days  before  the  place — he  was  compelled  to  re- 
nounce the  attempt. 

The  want  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  king — his  multiplied 
delays,  first  at  the  isthmus,  next  in  the  march,  and  lastly  before  (Enoe — 
were  all  offensive  to  the  fiery  impatience  of  the  army,  who  were  loud  in 
their  murmurs  against  him.  He  acted  upon  the  calculation  already  laid 
down  in  his  discourse  at  Sparta — that  the  highly  cultivated  soil  of  Attica 
was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  hostage  for  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the 
Athenians,  who  would  be  more  likely  to  yield  when  devastation,  though 
not  yet  inflicted,  was  nevertheless  impending  and  at  their  doors.  In  this 
point  of  view,  a  little  delay  at  the  border  was  no  disadvantage  ;  and  per- 
haps the  partisans  of  peace  at  Athens  may  have  encouraged  him  to  hope 
that  it  would  enable  them  to  prevail. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  it  was  a  moment  full  "of  difficulty  to  Perikles 
at  Athens.  He  had  to  proclaim  to  all  the  proprietors  in  Attica  the  painful 
truth,  that  they  must  prepare  to  see  their  lands  and  houses  overrun  and 
ruined  ;  and  that  their  persons,  families,  and  moveable  property  must  be 
brought  in  for  safety  either  to  Athens,  or  to  one  of  the  forts  in  the  territory 
— or  carried  across  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  To  see  their  lands 
all  ravaged,  without  raising  an  arm  to  defend  them,  and  to  desert  and 
dismantle  their  country  residences,  as  they  had  done  during  the  Persian 
invasion,  were  recommendations  which  probably  no  one  but  Perikles 
could  have  hoped  to  enforce.  They  were,  moreover,  the  more  painful  to 
execute,  inasmuch  as  the  Athenian  citizens  had  very  generally  retained 
the  habits  of  residing  permanently,  not  in  Athens,  but  in  the  various 
demes  of  Attica,  many  of  which  still  preserved  their  temples,  their 
festivals,  their  local  customs,  and  their  limited  municipal  autonomy, 
handed  down  from  the  day  when  they  had  once  been  independent  of 
Athens. 

From  all  parts  of  Attica  the  residents  flocked  within  the  spacious  walls 
of  Athens,  entire  families  with  all  their  moveable  property,   and  even 

1  The  siege  of  CEnofe  was  well   worth   under-  Plataea  ;  (3)  the  Peloponnesians  needed  practice 

taking,  for  (1)  its  capture  would  have  placed  the  in  siege  tactics,  which  might  some  day  prove  useful 

allies  in  direct  command  of  the  Thriasian  plain;  against  Athens  itself .  Cf.  Grundy,  Journal  0/  Hetlen. 

(2)  it  commanded  the  road  between  Athens  and  Studies,  vol.  xviii.  (1898),  pp.  218-228. — Ed. 
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with  the  woodwork  of  their  houses.  The  sheep  and  cattle  were  conveyed 
to  Euboea  and  the  other  adjoining  islands.  Though  a  few  among  the 
fugitives  obtained  dwellings  or  reception  from  friends,  the  greater  number 
were  compelled  to  encamp  in  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  city  and  Peiraeus,  or 
in  and  around  the  numerous  temples  of  the  city — always  excepting  the 
acropolis  and  the  Eleusinion,  which  were  at  all  times  strictly  closed  to 
profane  occupants.  But  even  the  ground  called  the  Pelasgikon  imme- 
diately under  the  acropolis,  which  by  an  ancient  and  ominous  tradition 
was  interdicted  to  human  abode1,  was  made  use  of  under  the  present 
necessity.  In  spite  of  so  serious  an  accumulation  of  losses  and  hardships, 
the  glorious  endurance  of  their  fathers  in  the  time  of  XerxSs  was  faithfully 
copied,  and  copied  too  under  more  honourable  circumstances,  since  at 
that  time  there  had  been  no  option  possible  ;  whereas  the  march  of  Archi- 
damus  might  perhaps  now  have  been  arrested  by  submissions,  ruinous 
indeed  to  Athenian  dignity,  yet  not  inconsistent  with  the  security  of 
Athens,  divested  of  her  rank  and  power. 

After  having  spent  several  days  before  OEnoe  without  either  taking 
the  fort  or  receiving  any  message  from  the  Athenians,  Archidamus  marched 
onward  to  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain — about  the. middle  of  June. 
His  army  was  of  irresistible  force,  not  less  than  60,000  hoplites,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Plutarch2,  or  of  100,000  according  to  others.  But 
since  Thukydides,  though  comparatively  full  in  his  account  of  this  march, 
has  stated  no  general  total,  we  may  presume  that  he  had  heard  none  upon 
which  he  could  rely. 

As  the  Athenians  had  made  no  movement  towards  peace,  Archidamus 
anticipated  that  they  would  come  forth  to  meet  him  in  the  fertile  plain  of 
Eleusis  and  Thria,  which  was  the  first  portion  of  territory  that  he  sat 
down  to  ravage.  Yet  no  Athenian  force  appeared  to  oppose  him,  except 
a  detachment  of  cavalry.  Having  laid  waste  this  plain  without  any 
serious  opposition,  Archidamus  did  not  think  fit  to  pursue  the  straight 
road  which  from  Thria  conducted  directly  to  Athens  across  the  ridge  of 
Mount  yEgaleos,  but  turned  off  to  the  eastward,  leaving  that  mountain 
on  his  right  -  hand  until  he  came  to  Kropeia,  where  he  crossed  a 
portion  of  the  line  of  jEgaleos  over  to  Acharnae.  He  was  here  about 
seven  miles  from  Athens  on  a  declivity  sloping  down  into  the  plain  which 
stretches  westerly  and  north-westerly  from  Athens,  and  visible  from  the 
city  walls.  Here  he  encamped,  keeping  his  army  in  perfect  order  for 
battle,  but  at  the  same  time  intending  to  damage  and  ruin  the  place  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Acharnae  was  the  largest  and^most  populous  of  all 
the  demes  in  Attica,  furnishing  no  less  than  3,000  hoplites3  to  the  national 
line,  and  nourishing  as  well  by  its  corn,  vines,  and  olives,  as  by  its  peculiar 
abundance  of  charcoal-burning  from  the   forests  of  ilex  on  the  neigh- 

1  The   PetasgiMon  was  a   piece  of   fortification  naturally  introduced  into  his  Birds  (ii.  832,  869). 

round  the  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  where  Ct.  E.  Gardner,  Ancient  Athens,  pp.  42-44  ;  Wachs- 

thc  approach   is   by  nature  comparatively  easy,  muth,  Stadt  A  then,  p.  299  ff—  Ed. 

together  with  a  glacis,  for  the  protection  of  which  *  Plutarch,  Periklis,  c.  33. 

the  oracle  in  Thukvd.,  ii.  17,  had  no  doubt  been  3  There  is  no  need  to  change  Thukydides'  read- 
originally  procured.  Even  when  the  Acropolis  ing  from  oirAerai  to  noklrax.  The  latter  designa- 
ceased  to  be  a  fortress  the  taboo  on  this  spot  re-  tion  would  be  incorrect  with  regard  to  a  Sijuos  like 
mained.  The  name  UtXaayncoy  is  probably  due  Acharns.  From  an  inscription  we  find  that 
to  a  myth  connecting  these  outworks,  like  the  twenty-two  councillors  were  returned  by  AcharnaB 
Acropolis  walls,  wilh  the  prehistoric  '  Pdasgi '  (C.I. A.,  ii.  868)  ;  moreover,  the  Acharnians,  being 
(Herodot.,  v.  64  ;  vi.  137).  The  reading  ll*\apytK6v  mostly  farmers,  would  chiefly  come  under  the 
—  i.e..  'stork's  piaa  '  (Ath.  Pot.,  19)  seems  due  hoplite  census.— Ed. 
to  nothing  m«rc  than  a  pun  which  Aristophanes 
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bowing,  hills.  Archidamus  calculated  that  when  the  Athenians  actually 
saw  his  troops,  so  close  to  their  city,  carrying  fire  and  sword  over  their 
wealthiest  canton,  their  indignation  would  become  uncontrollable,  and 
they  would  march  out  forthwith  to  battle. 

What  Archidamus  anticipated  was  on  the  point  of  happening,  and 
nothing  prevented  it  except  the  personal  ascendency  of  Perikles,  strained 
to  its  very  utmost.  The  Acharnians  first  of  all — next  the  youthful  citizens 
generally — became  madly  clamorous  for  arming  and  going  forth  to  fight. 
Groups  of  citizens  were  everywhere  gathered  together1,  angrily  debating 
the  critical  question  of  the  moment ;  while  the  usual  concomitants  of 
excited  feeling — oracles  and  prophecies  of  diverse  tenor,  many  of  them 
doubtless  promising  success  against  the  enemy  at  Acharnae — were  eagerlv 
caught  up  and  circulated. 

In  this  inflamed  temper  of  the  Athenian  mind,  Perikles  was  naturally 
the  great  object  of  complaint  and  wrath.  He  was  denounced  as  the  cause 
of  all  the  existing  suffering.  He  was  reviled  as  a  coward  for  not  leading 
out  the  citizens  to  fight,  in  his  capacity  of  general.  This  burst  of  spon- 
taneous discontent  was,  of  course,  fomented  by  the  numerous  political 
enemies  of  PeriklSs,  and  particularly  by  Kleon2,  whose  talent  for  invec- 
tive was  thus  first  exercised  under  the  auspices  of  the  high  aristocratical 
party,  as  well  as  of  an  excited  public.  But  no  manifestations,  however 
violent,  could  disturb  either  the  judgement  or  the  firmness  of  PeriklSs. 
He  listened  unmoved  to  all  the  declarations  made  against  him,  resolutely 
refusing  to  convene  any  public  assembly,  or  any  meeting  invested  with 
an  authorized  character,  under  the  present  irritated  temper  of  the  citizens. 
It  appears  that  he  as  general,  or  rather  the  Board  of  ten  Generals  among 
whom  he  was  one,  must  have  been  invested  constitutionally  with  the 
power  not  only  of  calling  the  Ekklesia  when  they  thought  fit,  but  also  of 
preventing  it  from  meeting,  and  of  postponing  even  those  regular  meetings 
which  commonly  took  place  at  fixed  times,  four  times  in  the  prytany. 
No  assembly  accordingly  took  place,  and  the  violent  exasperation  of  the 
people  was  thus  prevented  from  realizing  itself  in  any  rash  public  resolu- 
tion. That  Periklds  should  have  held  firm  against  this  raging  force  is 
but  one  among  the  many  honourable  points  in  his  political  character  ; 
but  it  is  far  less  wonderful  than  the  fact,  that  his  refusal  to  call  the  Ekklesia 
was  efficacious  to  prevent  the  Ekklesia  from  being  held.  The  entire  body 
of  Athenians  were  now  assembled  within  the  walls,  and  if  he  refused  to 
convoke  the  Ekklesia,  they  might  easily  have  met  in  the  Pnyx  without 
him  ;  for  which  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  at  such  a  juncture  to 
provide  plausible  justification.  The  inviolable  respect  which  the  Athenian 
people  manifested  on  this  occasion  for  the  forms  of  their  democratical 
constitution — assisted  doubtless  by  their  long-established  esteem  for 
PeriklSs — is  one  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  their  history. 

While  Perikles  thus  decidedly  forbade  any  general  march  out  for  battle, 
he  sought  to  provide  as  much  employment  as  possible  for  the  compressed 
eagerness  of  the  citizens.     The  cavalry  were  sent  forth,  together  with  the 

1  The  drawback  of  having  a  population  too  compares  ill  with  the  burghers  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
keenly  interested  in  matters  of  state  is  illustrated        public,    who   willingly   flooded    their    country   in 


by  the  attitude  of  these  Athenian  street-politicians  order  to  keep  the  Spaniards  (1574)  and  French 

threatening  to  interfere  with   Perikles'   well-laid  (1672)  from  attacking  Leydei 

plans,  just  as  thejr  descendants  during  the  Turkish  'dam.     Cf.  Motley,  Rise  0/  D 

war   of    1897    exerted   undue   pressure  on    King  and  Voltaire,  Siicle  de  Louis  . 
George's  ministry.     The  Athenian  democracy  here  *  Plutarch,  PeriklZs,  c.  33. 
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Thessalian  cavalry  their  allies,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  excur- 
sions of  the  enemy's  light  troops,  and  protecting  the  lands  near  the  city 
from  plunder.  At  the  same  time  he  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition, 
which  sailed  forth  to  ravage  Peloponnesus,  even  while  the  invaders  were 
yet  in  Attica.  Archidamus,  after  having  remained  engaged  in  the  devasta- 
tion of  Acharnae  long  enough  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  Athenians  would 
not  hazard  a  battle,  turned  away  from  Athens  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion towards  the  demes  between  Mount  BrilGssus  and  Mount  Parnfcs,  on 
the  road  passing  through  Dekeleia.  The  army  continued  ravaging  these 
districts  until  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  then  quitted  Attica 
by  the  north-western  road  near  Oropus,  which  brought  them  into  Boeotia. 
It  would  seem  that  they  quitted  Attica  towards  the  end  of  July,  having 
remained  in  the  country  between  thirty  and  forty  days. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  expedition,  joined  by  fifty  Korkyraean  ships 
and  by  some  other  allies,  sailed  round  Peloponnesus,  landing  in  various 
parts  to  inflict  damage,  and  among  other  places  at  Methdnfi  on  the  south- 
western peninsula  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory1.  The  place  would  have 
been  carried  with  little  difficulty,  had  not  Brasidas  the  son  of  Tellis — a 
gallant  Spartan  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  but  destined  to  great 
celebrity  afterwards — who  happened  to  be  on  guard  at  a  neighbouring 
post,  thrown  himself  into  it  with  ioo  men  by  a  rapid  movement,  before 
the  dispersed  Athenian  troops  could  be  brought  together  to  prevent  him. 
Sailing  northward  along  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians 
landed  again  on  the  coast  of  Elis  and  ravaged  the  territory  for  two  days, 
defeating  both  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  and  300  chosen  men  from 
the  central  Eleian  territory.  They  then  sailed  northward,  landing  on 
various  other  spots  to  commit  devastation,  until  they  reached  Sollium,  a 
Corinthian  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Akarnania.  They  captured  this 
place,  which  they  handed  over  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
Akarnanian  town  of  Palaerus — as  well  as  Astakus,  and  enrolled  the  town 
as  a  member  of  the  Athenian  alliance.  From  hence  they  passed  over  to 
Kephallenia,  which  they  were  fortunate  enough  also  to  acquire  as  an  ally 
of  Athens  without  any  compulsion.  These  various  operations  took  up 
near  three  months  from  about  the  beginning  of  July,  so  that  they  returned 
to  Athens  towards  the  close  of  September. 

Thirty  more  triremes,  under  Kleopompus,  were  sent  through  the  Euripus 
to  the  Lokrian  coast  opposite  to  the  northern  part  of  Eubcea.  Some  dis- 
embarkations were  made,  whereby  the  Lokrian  towns  of  Thronium  and 
Alopfi  were  sacked,  while  a  permanent  garrison  was  planted  in  the  un- 
inhabited island  of  Atalanta  opposite  to  the  Lokrian  coast,  in  order  to 
restrain  privateers  from  the  Lokrian  towns  in  their  excursions  against 
Eubcea.  It  was  farther  determined  to  expel  the  ^Eginetan  inhabitants 
from  iEgina,  and  to  occupy  the  island  with  Athenian  colonists.  This 
step  was  partly  rendered  prudent  by  the  important  position  of  the  island 
midway  between  Attica  and  Peloponnesus.  But  a  concurrent  motive, 
and  probably  the  stronger  motive,  was  the  gratification  of  ancient  anti- 
pathy, and  revenge  against  a  people  who  had  been  among  the  foremost 
in  provoking  the  war  and  in  inflicting  upon  Athens  so  much  suffering. 
The  yEginetans  with  their  wives  and  children  were  all  put  on  shipboard 
and   landed   in   Peloponnesus — where   the   Spartans   permitted   them   to 

'  Thukyd.,  ii.  25  ;  Plutarch,  Perikli*,  c.  34  ;  Justin,  iii.  7,  5. 
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occupy  the  maritime  district  and  town  of  Thyrea,  their  last  frontier 
towards  Argos.  The  island  was  made  over  to  a  detachment  of  Athenian 
kleruchs,  or  citizen  proprietors  sent  thither  by  lot. 

To  the  sufferings  of  the  jEginetans,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  still 
more  deplorably  aggravated,  we  have  to  add  those  of  the  Megarians. 
Towards  the  close  of  September,  the  full  force  of  Athens,  citizens  and 
metics,  marched  into  the  Megarid,  under  Periklds,  and  laid  waste  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  :  while  they  were  in  it,  the  hundred  ships 
which  had  been  circumnavigating  Peloponnesus,  having  arrived  at 
Mgina.  on  their  return,  joined  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  Megara.  The 
junction  of  the  two  formed  the  largest  Athenian  force  that  had  ever  yet 
been  seen  together  :  there  were  10,000  citizen  hoplites  (independent  of 
3,000  others  who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Potidaea),  and  3,000  me  tic 
hoplites — besides  a  large  number  of  light  troops.  For  several  years  of 
the  war,  the  Athenians  inflicted  this  destruction  once,  and  often  twice 
in  the  same  year.  A  decree  was  proposed  in  the  Athenian  Ekklesia  by 
Charinus,  though  perhaps  not  carried,  to  the  effect  that  the  Strat6gi 
every  year  should  swear,  as  a  portion  of  their  oath  of  office1,  that  they 
would  twice*  invade  and  ravage  the  Megarid.  As  the  Athenians  at  the 
same  time  kept  the  port  of  Nisaea  blocked  up,  by  means  of  their  superior 
naval  force  and  of  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Salamis,  the  privations  im- 
posed on  the  Megarians  became  extreme  and  intolerable. 

Expecting  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  Athenians  now  made  arrangements 
for  placing  Attica  in  a  permanent  state  of  defence,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
What  these  arrangements  were,  we  are  not  told  in  detail,  but  one  of  them 
was  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  named  particularly.  They  set  apart 
one  thousand  talents  out  of  the  treasure  in  the  acropolis  as  an  inviolable 
reserve,  not  to  be  touched  except  on  the  single  contingency — of  a  hostile 
naval  force  about  to  assail  the  city,  with  no  other  means  at  hand  to  defend 
it.  They  further  enacted  that  if  any  citizen  should  propose,  or  any  magis- 
trate put  the  question,  in  the  public  assembly,  to  make  a  different  applica- 
tion of  this  reserve,  he  should  be  punishable  with  death.  Moreover, 
they  resolved  every  year  to  keep  back  one  hundred  of  their  best 
triremes,  and  trierarchs  to  command  and  equip  them,  for  the  same  special 
necessity. 

Such  a  stringent  sanction  expressed  the  deep  and  solemn  conviction 
which  the  people  entertained  of  the  importance  of  their  own  resolution 
about  the  reserve — it  forewarned  all  assemblies  and  all  citizens  to  come 
of  the  danger  of  diverting  it  to  any  other  purpose — it  surrounded  the 
reserve  with  an  artificial  sanctity,  which  forced  every  man  who  aimed 
at  the  reappropriation  to  begin  with  a  preliminary  proposition  formidable 
on  the  very  face  of  it,  as  removing  a  guarantee  which  previous  assemblies 
had  deemed  of  immense  value,  and  opening  the  door  to  a  contingency 
which  they  had  looked  upon  as  treasonable.  The  proclamation  of  a  lighter 
punishment,  or  a  simple  prohibition  without  any  definite  sanction  what- 
ever, would  neither  have  announced  the  same  emphatic  conviction,  nor 
produced  the  same  deterring  eftect.  The  assembly  of  431  B.C.  could  not 
in  any  way  enact  laws  which  subsequent  assemblies  could  not  reverse  ; 
but  it  could  so  frame  its  enactments,  in  cases  of  peculiar  solemnity,  as  to 
make  its  authority  strongly  felt  upon  the  judgement  of  its  successors, 

1  Plutarch,  Periklte,  c  30. 
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and  to  prevent  them  from  entertaining  motions  for  repeal  except  under 
necessity  at  once  urgent  and  obvious. 

Far  from  thinking  that  the  law  now  passed  at  Athens  displayed  bar- 
barism, I  consider  it  principally  remarkable  for  its  cautious  and  long- 
sighted view  of  the  future,  and  worthy  of  the  general  character  of  Perikles, 
who  probably  suggested  it.  Athens  was  just  entering  into  a  war  which 
threatened  to  be  of  indefinite  length,  and  was  certain  to  be  very  costly. 
To  prevent  the  people  from  exhausting  all  their  accumulated  fund,  and 
to  place  them  under  a  necessity  of  reserving  something  against  extreme 
casualties,  was  an  object  of  immense  importance.  Now  the  particular 
casualty,  which  Perikles  (assuming  him  to  be  the  proposer)  named  as  the 
sole  condition  of  touching  this  one  thousand  talents,  might  be  considered 
as  of  all  others  the  most  improbable,  in  the  year  431  b.c.  Once  tied  up 
to  this  purpose,  however,  the  fund  lay  ready  for  any  other  terrible  emer- 
gency. We  shall  find  the  actual  employment  of  it  incalculably  beneficial 
to  Athens,  at  a  moment  of  the  gravest  peril,  when  she  could  hardly  have 
protected  herself  without  some  such  special  resource.  The  people  would 
scarcely  have  sanctioned  so  rigorous  an  economy,  had  it  not  been  pro- 
posed to  them  at  a  period  so  early  in  the  war  that  their  available  reserve 
was  still  much  larger.  But  it  will  be  for  ever  to  the  credit  of  their  fore- 
sight as  well  as  constancy,  that  they  should  first  have  adopted  such  a 
precautionary  measure,  and  afterwards  adhered  to  it  for  nineteen  years, 
under  severe  pressure  for  money,  until  at  length  a  case  arose  which  rendered 
farther  abstinence  really,  and  not  constructively,  impossible. 

To  display  their  force  and  take  revenge  by  disembarking  and  ravaging 
parts  of  Peloponnesus,  was  doubtless  of  much  importance  to  Athens 
during  this  first  summer  of  the  war,  though  it  might  seem  that  the  force 
so  employed  was  quite  as  much  needed  in  the  conquest  of  Potidaea,  which 
still  remained  under  blockade — and  of  the  neighbouring  Chalkidians  in 
Thrace,  still  in  revolt.  It  was  during  the  course  of  this  summer  that  a 
prospect  opened  to  Athens  of  subduing  these  towns,  through  the  assistance 
of  Sitalkes  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians.  That  prince  had  married  the 
sister  of  Nymphodorus,  a  citizen  of  Abd&ra,  who  engaged  to  render  him 
and  his  son  Sadokus,  allies  of  Athens.  Nymphodorus  farther  established 
a  good  understanding  between  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  and  the  Athenians, 
who  were  persuaded  to  restore  to  him  Therma,  which  they  had  before 
taken  from  him.  The  Athenians  had  thus  the  promise  of  powerful  aid 
against  the  Chalkidians  and  Potidaeans  :  yet  the  latter  still  held  out,  with 
little  prospect  of  immediate  surrender. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  autumn  also  that  PeriklSs,  chosen  by  the 
people  for  the  purpose,  delivered  the  funeral  oration  at  the  public  inter- 
ment of  those  warriors  who  had  fallen  during  the  campaign. 

The  eleven  chapters  of  Thukydid&s  which  comprise  this  funeral  speech 
are  among  the  most  memorable  relics  of  antiquity,  considering  that  under 
the  language  and  arrangement  of  the  historian — always  impressive,  though 
sometimes  harsh  and  peculiar,  like  the  workmanship  of  a  powerful  mind 
misled  by  a  bad  or  an  unattainable  model — we  possess  the  substance  and 
thoughts  of  the  illustrious  statesman.  Much  of  it  is  peculiar,  and  every 
way  worthy  of  Perikles — comprehensive,  rational,  and  full  not  less  of 
sense  and  substance  than  of  earnest  patriotism.  It  thus  forms  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  jejune,  though  elegant,  rhetoric  of  other  harangues, 
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mostly  not  composed  for  actual  delivery.  And  it  deserves,  in  comparison 
with  the  funeral  discourses  remaining  to  vs  from  Plato,  and  the  pseudo- 
Demosthengs,  and  even  Lysias,  the  honourable  distinction  which  Thuky- 
did£s  claims  for  his  own  history — an  ever-living  possession,  not  a  mere 
show-piece  for  the  moment. 

In  the  outset  of  his  speech  PeriklSs  distinguishes  himself  from  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  same  function  of  public  orator,  by  dissenting 
from  the  encomiums  which  it  had  been  customary  to  bestow  on  the  law 
enjoining  these  funeral  harangues. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  in  this  discourse  is  its  business-like, 
impersonal  character.  It  is  Athens  herself  who  undertakes  to  commend 
and  decorate  her  departed  sons,  as  well  as  to  hearten  up  and  admonish 
the  living. 

After  a  few  words  on  the  magnitude  of  the  empire  and  on  the  glorious 
efforts  as  well  as  endurance  whereby  their  forefathers  and  they  had 
acquired  it,  Periklds  proceeds  to  sketch  the  plan  of  life,  the  constitution, 
and  the  manners,  under  which  such  achievements  were  brought  about. 

'  We  live  under  a  constitution  such  as  no  way  to  envy  the  laws  of  our 
neighbours — ourselves  an  example  to  others,  rather  than  mere  imitators. 
It  is  called  a  democracy,  since  its  permanent  .aim  tends  towards  the 
Many  and  not  towards  the  Few.  As  to  private  matters  and  disputes,  the 
laws  deal  equally  with  every  man :  while  in  regard  to  public  affairs  and 
to  claims  of  individual  influence,  every  man's  chance  of  advancement  is 
determined  not  by  party  favour  but  by  real  worth,  according  as  his 
reputation  stands  in  his  own  particular  department.  Neither  poverty, 
nor  obscure  station,  keeps  him  back,  if  he  really  has  the  means  of  bene- 
fiting the  city.  Moreover,  our  social  march  is  free,  not  merely  in  regard 
to  public  affairs,  but  also  in  regard  to  intolerance  of  each  other's  diversity 
of  daily  pursuits.  For  we  are  not  angry  with  our  neighbour  for  what  he 
may  do  to  please  himself,  nor  do  we  ever  put  on  those  sour  looks,  which, 
though  they  do  no  positive  damage,  are  not  less  sure  to  offend.  Thus 
conducting  our  private  social  intercourse  with  reciprocal  indulgence,  we 
are  restrained  from  wrong  on  public  matters  by  fear  and  reverence  of 
our  magistrates  for  the  time  being  and  of  our  laws — especially  such  laws 
as  are  instituted  for  the  protection  of  wrongful  sufferers,  and  even  such 
others  as,'  though  not  written,  are  enforced  by  a  common  sense  of  shame. 
Besides  this,  we  have  provided  for  our  minds  numerous  recreations  from 
toil,  partly  by  our  customary  solemnities  of  .sacrifice  and  festival  through- 
out the  year,  partly  by  the  elegance  of  our  private  establishments — 
the  daily  charm  of  which  banishes  the  sense  of  discomfort.  From  the 
magnitude  of  our  city,  the  products  of  the  whole  earth  are  brought  to  us, 
so  that  our  enjoyment  of  foreign  luxuries  is  as  much  our  own  and  assured 
as  those  which  we  grow  at  home.  In  respect  to  training  for  war,  we 
differ  from  our  opponents  (the  Lacedaemonians)  on  several  material  points. 
First,  we  lay  open  our  city  as  a  common  resort :  we  do  not  exclude  even 
an  enemy  either  from  any  lesson  or  any  spectacle,  the  full  view  of  which 
he  may  think  advantageous  to  him.  For  military  efficiency,  we  trust  less 
to  manoeuvres  and  quackery  than  to  our  own  native  bravery.  Next, 
in  regard  to  education,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  even  from  their  earliest 
youth  subject  themselves  to  an  irksome  exercise  for  the  attainment  of 
courage,  we  with  our  easy  habits  of  life  are  not  less  prepared  than  they, 
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to  encounter  all  perils  within  the  measure  of  our  strength.  The  proof 
of  this  is  that  the  Peloponnesian  confederates  do  not  attack  us  one  by 
one,  but  with  their  whole  united  force  ;  while  we,  when  we  attack  them 
at  home,  overpower  for  the  most  part  all  of  them  who  try  to  defend  their 
own  territory.  None  of  our  enemies  has  ever  met  and  contended  with 
our  entire  force.  But  when  they  chance  to  be  engaged  with  any  part  of 
it,  if  victorious,  they  pretend  to  have  vanquished  us  all — if  defeated,  they 
pretend  to  have  been  vanquished  by  all. 

'  Now,  if  we  are  willing  to  brave  danger,  just  as  much  under  an  in- 
dulgent system  as  under  constant  toil,  and  by  spontaneous  courage  as 
much  as  under  force  of  law — we  are  gainers  in  the  end  by  not  vexing 
ourselves  beforehand  with  sufferings  to  come,  yet  still  appearing  in  the 
hour  of  trial  not  less  daring  than  those  who  toil  without  ceasing. 

'  In  other  matters,  too,  as  well  as  in  these,  our  city  deserves  admiration. 
For  we  combine  elegance  of  taste  with  simplicity  of  life,  and  we  pursue 
knowledge  without  being  enervated.  The  magistrates  who  discharge 
public  trusts  fulfil  their  domestic  duties  also — the  private  citizen,  while 
engaged  in  professional  business,  has  competent  knowledge  on  public 
affairs  :  for  we  stand  alone  in  regarding  the  man  who  keeps  aloof  from  these 
latter  not  as  harmless,  but  as  useless.  Moreover,  we  always  hear  and 
pronounce  on  public  matters,  when  discussed  by  our  leaders — or  perhaps 
strike  out  for  ourselves  correct  reasonings  about  them  :  far  from  account- 
ing discussion  an  impediment  to  action,  we  complain  only  if  we  are  not 
told  what  is  to  be  done  before  it  becomes  our  duty  to  do  it.  For  in  truth 
we  combine  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  these  two  qualities — extreme 
boldness  in  execution  with  full  debate  beforehand  on  that  which  we  are 
going  about :  whereas  with  others,  ignorance  alone  imparts  boldness — • 
debate  introduces  hesitation.  Assuredly  those  men  are  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  stoutest  of  heart,  who,  knowing  most  precisely  both  the 
terrors  of  war  and  the  sweets  of  peace,  are  still  not  the  less  willing  to 
encounter  peril. 

'  In  fine,  I  affirm  that  our  city,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  the  school- 
mistress of  Greece  ;  while  viewed  individually,  we  enable  the  same  man  to 
furnish  himself  out  and  suffice  to  himself  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways 
and  with  the  most  complete  grace  and  refinement.  Athens  alone  of  all 
cities  stands  forth  in  actual  trial  greater  than  her  reputation :  her  sub- 
jects will  not  think  themselves  degraded  as  if  their  obedience  were  paid  to 
an  unworthy  superior.  Having  thus  put  forth  our  power,  not  uncertified, 
but  backed  by  the  most  evident  proofs,  we  shall  Jt>e  admired  not  less  by 
posterity  than  by  our  contemporaries.  Nor  do  we  stand  in  need  either 
of  Homer  or  of  any  other  panegyrist,  whose  words  may  for  the  moment 
please,  though  the  truth  if  known  would  confute  their  intended  meaning. 
We  have  compelled  all  land  and  sea  to  become  accessible  to  our  courage, 
and  have  planted  everywhere  imperishable  monuments  of  our  kindness 
as  well  as  of  our  hostility. 

'  Such  is  the  city  on  behalf  of  which  these  citizens,  resolved  that  it 
should  not  be  wrested  from  them,  have  nobly  fought  and  died — and  on 
behalf  of  which  all  of  us  here  left  behind  must  willingly  toil.' 

The  effect  of  the  democratical  constitution,  with  its  diffused  and  equal 
citizenship,  in  calling  forth  not  merely  strong  attachment,  but  painful 
self-sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  all  Athenians — is  nowhere  more  forcibly  in- 
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sisted  upon  than  in  the  words  above  cited  of  Perikles,  as  well  as-  in  others 
afterwards — '  Contemplating  as  you  do  daily  before  you  the  actual  power 
of  the  state,  and  becoming  passionately  attached  to  it,  when  you  con- 
ceive its  full  greatness,  reflect  that  it  was  all  acquired  by  men  daring, 
acquainted  with  their  duty,  and  full  of  an  honourable  sense  of  shame  in 
their  actions  ' — such  is  the  association  which  he  presents  between  the 
greatness  of  the  state  as  an  object  of  common  passion,  and  the  courage, 
intelligence,  and  mutual  esteem,  of  individual  citizens,  as  its  creating  and 
preserving  causes,  poor  as  well  as  rich  being  alike  interested  in  the  partner- 
ship. 

But  the  claims  of  patriotism,  though  put  forward  as  essentially  and 
deservedly  paramount,  are  by  no  means  understood  to  reign  exclusively, 
or  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  democratical  activity.  Subject  to  these, 
and  to  those  laws  and  sanctions  which  protect  both  the  public  and  indi- 
viduals against  wrong,  it  is  the  pride  of  Athens  to  exhibit  a  rich  and  varied 
fund  of  human  impulse — an  unrestrained  play  of  fancy  and  diversity  of 
private  pursuit,  coupled  with  a  reciprocity  of  cheerful  indulgence  between 
one  individual  and  another — and  an  absence  even  of  those  '  black  looks  ' 
which  so  much  embitter  life,  even  if  they  never  pass  into  enmity  of  fact. 
This  portion  of  the  speech  of  Periklds  deserves  peculiar  attention,  because 
it  serves  to  correct  an  assertion,  often  far  too  indiscriminately  made, 
respecting  antiquity  as  contrasted  with  modern  societies — an  assertion 
that  the  ancient  societies  sacrificed  the  individual  to  the  state,  and  that 
only  in  modern  times  has  individual  agency  been  left  free  to  the  proper 
extent.  This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  Sparta — it  is  also  true  in  a  great 
degree  of  the  ideal  societies  depicted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  :  but  it  is 
pointedly  untrue  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  nor  can  we  with  any  confi- 
dence predicate  it  of  the  major  part  of  the  Grecian  cities. 

The  stress  which  he  lays  upon  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action  at 
Athens,  not  merely  from  excessive  restraint  of  law,  but  also  from  practical 
intolerance  between  man  and  man,  and  tyranny  of  the  majority  over 
individual  dissenters  in  taste  and  pursuit-— deserves  serious  notice,  and 
brings  out  one  of  those  points  in  the  national  character  upon  which  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  time  mainly  depended.  The  national 
temper  was  indulgent  in  a  high  degree  to  all  the  varieties  of  positive  im- 
pulse. The  peculiar  promptings  in  every  individual  bosom  were  allowed 
to  manifest  themselves  and  bear  fruit,  without  being  suppressed  by 
external  opinion  or  trained  into  forced  conformity  with  some  assumed 
standard.  Within  the  limits  of  the  law,  assuredly  as  faithfully  observed 
at  Athens  as  anywhere  in  Greece,  individual  impulse,  taste,  and  even 
eccentricity,  were  accepted  with  indulgence,  instead  of  being  a  mark  as 
elsewhere  for  the  intolerance  of  neighbours  or  of  the  public.  This  re- 
markable feature  in  Athenian  life  will  help  us  in  a  future  chapter  to  ex- 
plain the  striking  career  of  Sokrates,  and  it  farther  presents  to  us,  under 
another  face,  a  great  part  of  that  which  the  censors  of  Athens  denounced 
under  the  name  of  '  democratical  licence '.  The  liberty  and  diversity  of 
individual  life  in  that  city  were  offensive  to  Xenophon1,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle— attached  either  to  the  monotonous  drill  of  Sparta,  or  to  some  other 
ideal  standard,  which,  though  much  better   than  the    Spartan  in  itself, 

1  Compare  the  sentiment  of  Xenophon,  the  pre-        and  denouncing  the  laxity  of  Athenian  life  (Xeno- 
cise  reverse  of  that  which  is  here  laid  down  by        phon,  Memorab.,  iii.  5,  15  ;  Hi.  12,  5). 
Perikles,  extolling  the  rigid  discipline  of  Sparta, 
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they  were  disposed  to  impress  upon  society  with  a  heavy-handed  uni- 
formity. That  liberty  of  individual  action,  not  merely  from  the  over- 
restraints  of  law,  but  from  the  tyranny  of  jealous  opinion,  such  as  Perikles 
depicts  in  Athens,  belongs  more  naturally  to  a  democracy,  where  there  is 
no  select  One  or  Few  to  receive  worship  and  set  the  fashion,  than  to  any 
other  form  of  government.  But  it  is  very  rare  even  in  democracies.  None 
of  the  governments  of  modern  times,  democratical,  aristocratical  or 
monarchical,  presents  anything  like  the  picture  of  generous  tolerance 
towards  social  dissent,  and  spontaneity  of  individual  taste,  which  we  read 
in  the  speech  of  the  Athenian  statesman. 

Connected  with  this  reciprocal  indulgence  of  individual  diversity,  was 
the  many-sided  activity,  bodily  and  mental,  so  opposite  to  that  narrow 
range  of  thought,  exclusive  discipline  of  the  body,  and  never-ending 
preparation  for  war,  which  formed  the  system  of  Sparta.  Perikles' 
assertion  that  Athens  was  equal  to  Sparta  even  in  her  own  solitary  ex- 
cellence— efficiency  on  the  field  of  battle — is  doubtless  untenable.  But 
not  the  less  impressive  is  his  sketch  of  that  multitude  of  concurrent 
impulses  which  at  this  same  time  agitated  and  impelled  the  Athenian  mind 
—-the  strength  of  one  not  implying  the  weakness  of  the  remainder  :  the 
relish  for  all  pleasures  of  art  and  elegance,  and  the  appetite  for  intellectual 
expansion,  coinciding  in  the  same  bosom  with  energetic  promptitude  as 
well  as  endurance :  lastly  an  anxious  interest,  as  well  as  a  competence  of 
judgement,  in  public  discussion  and  public  action,  common  to  every 
citizen  rich  and  poor,  and  combined  with  every  man's  own  private  in- 
dustry. So  comprehensive  an  ideal  of  many-sided  social  development, 
bringing  out  the  capacities  for  action  and  endurance,  as  well  as  those  for 
enjoyment,  would  be  sufficiently  remarkable,  even  if  we  supposed  it  only 
existing  in  the  imagination  of  a  philosopher :  but  it  becomes  still  more 
so  when  we  recollect  that  the  main  features  of  it  at  least  were  drawn  from 
the  fellow-citizens  of  the  speaker.  It  must  be  taken,  however,  as  belong- 
ing peculiarly  to  the  Athens  of  Perikles  and  his  contemporaries1.  It 
would  not  have  suited  either  the  period  of  the  Persian  war  fifty  years  before, 
or  that  of  Demosthenes  seventy  years  afterwards.  At  the  former  period,  the 
art,  the  letters,  and  the  philosophy,  adverted  to  with  pride  by  Perikles,  were 
as  yet  backwards,  while  even  the  active  energy  and  democratical  stimulus, 
though  very  powerful,  had  not  been  worked  up  to  the  pitch  which  they 
afterwards  reached :  at  the  latter  period,  although  the  intellectual  mani- 
festations of  Athens  subsist  in  full  or  even  increased'  vigour,  we  shall  find 
the  personal  enterprise  and  energetic  spirit  of  her  citizens  materially  abated. 

The  season  at  which  Perikles  delivered  his  discourse  lends  to  it  an 
additional  and  peculiar  pathos.  It  was  at  a  time  when  Athens  was  as 
yet  erect  and  at  her  maximum.  For  though  her  real  power  was  doubtless 
much  diminished  compared  with  the  period  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce, 
yet  the  great  edifices  and  works  of  art,  achieved  since  then,  tended  to  com- 
pensate that  loss,  insofar  as  the  sense  of  greatness  was  concerned  :  and  no 
one,  either  citizen  or  enemy,  considered  Athens  as  having  at  all  declined. 

»  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  Perikles'  strictures  of  [Xenophon],  Resp.  Atk.,  ii.  i),  and  the 

funeral  speech  contains  an  ideal  sketch   of   what  purely  unselfish  character  of  her  foreign   policy. 

be  wished  the  Athenians  should  be,  rather  than  Holm   {Oh.    Hist.,    ii.,   p.    346,   n.    a)    aptly   ob- 

»*»  «*ect  account  of  Bow  he  found  them.     This  is  ,  serves  some  features  in   Perikles'   speech   which 

"y  noticeable  in   his  assertions  about   the  recall  modern  French  peculiarities.     Nevertheless, 

of    the    Athenian     land-force,     which  as  an  estimate  of  Perikles*  ideals  and  aspirations, 

t  the  war  gave  a  poor  display  (c/.  the  this  harangue  is  a  most  valuable  document.— Ed. 


»-ff)<  E  y 
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APPENDIX 

1.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  period  431-404  B.C.  as  forming  in  some  sense 
a  special  section  of  Greek  history,  which  may  be  conveniently  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  '  Peloponnesian  War '.  This  view  implies  that  the  period 
in  question  was  separated  by  clear-cut  lines  of  demarcation  from  the  epoch  before 
and  after,  and  in  itself  was  held  together  by  some  strong  bond  of  internal 
coherence.  That  the  close  of  hostilities  in  404  marks  an  epoch  in  Greek  history 
can  scarcely  be  denied.  Serious  objections,  however,  may  be  advanced  against 
the  other  assumptions  of  the  traditional  view. 

In  the  first  place  the  year  431  merely  witnessed  the  resumption  of  an  old 
conflict  between  Athens  and  Sparta  which  had  been  adjourned  on  several 
occasions  ;  indeed,  the  introductory  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  ThukydidSs 
amount  to  a  confession  that  the  events  of  the  '  Peloponnesian  War '  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  knowledge  of  previous  history  from  the  Persian  invasion 
downwards. 

Secondly,  the  occurrences  that  fall  within  the  period  under  consideration  are 
by  no  means  of  a  uniform  character.  The  narrative  is  broken  in  the  middle 
by  an  interlude  which  carries  us  away  from  the  main  seat  of  war  to  the  west, 
and  even  the  two  periods  of  fighting  in  Greece  proper  are  marked  by  about 
as  many  points  of  difference  as  of  resemblance.     Thus  in  the  first  period  (431  -42 1 ) , 

(1)  the  war  is  carried  on  by  two  strong  Hellenic  coalitions;  (2)  their  endeavours 
to  harm  each  other  vitally  are  mostly  unsuccessful  ;  (3)  operations  are  largely 
conducted  on  land  ;  (4)  the  most  active  enemy  of  Athens  for  a  long  time  is  Corinth. 
In  the  final  period  (1)  both  coalitions  are  weakened,  and  feel  the  need  of  invoking 
foreign  aid  (thus  leading  up  to  the  conditions  of  the  fourth  century,  under  which 
a  '  barbarian  '  became  the  recognized  arbitrator  in  Greek  disputes)  ;  (2)  yet  each 
power  is  able  to  inflict  severe  blows  on  the  other  ;  (3)  the  war  is  almost  entirely 
maritime  ;  (4)  Sparta  is  the  most  dangerous  opponent  of  Athens.  Another 
difference  lies  in  the  general  absence  of  political  propaganda  during  the  first  period, 
whereas  in  the  later  years  Sparta  inaugurates  her  fourth-century  policy  of 
interference  with  existing  constitutions. 

That  the  contemporary  Greeks  felt  this  distinction  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  analyzed  the  events  of  431-404  into  several  divisions.  Thus  in  Andok. 
(De  Pace,  §  8)  the  campaigns  of  431-421  constitute  a  separate  war  definitely  con- 
cluded_by  Nikias'p  eace,  while  in  Lysias  (Ed.  Didot'ii.  256,  fr.  18)  we  meet  with 
the  term  '  Archidamian  War'.  The  second  period  (413-404)  is  comprised  in 
Isokrates  (De  Pace,  §  37;  Plataicus,  §  31)  under  the  title  'Dekeleian  War'.  The 
name  '  Peloponnesian  War  '  was  probably  not  in  use  before  the  days  of  Ephorus. 
(It  occurs  in  Diod.,  xiii.  38  ;  Plutarch,  PerikUs,  c.  29  ;  Strabo,  xiii.,  p.  600.) 

Thirdly,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  '  War  '  was  by  no  means  a  con- 
tinuous whole.  There  are,  after  421,  nine  years  of  official  truce.  Thukydides 
evidently  realized  this,  and  cautions  his  readers  against  regarding  these  years  as 
years  of  peace.  But  his  own  narrative  refutes  him.  Thus  in  420  there  is  only 
campaigning  in  Thrace  (of  which  practically  nothing  is  known)  ;  in  419  and  417 
there  is  almost  nothing  ;  in  416  the  expedition  to  Melos.  These  were  years  of  peace 
de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure.  Finally,  the  Mantinean  War  was  an  episode  merely, 
and  was  not  followed  by  a  general  resumption  of  hostilities. 

2.  If,  therefore,  the  term  '  Peloponnesian  War  '  is  both  late  and  arbitrary,  it 
is  natural  to  inquire  whether  there  may  not  be  a  corresponding  lack  of  unity  in 
Thukydides'  account  of  the  war. 

There  are  certain  indications  that  the  history  in  its  present  form  is  structurally 
imperfect.  Thus  (1)  Book  V.  seems  to  contain  some  gaps  (especially  with  regard 
to   Sparta's   campaigns   against   Argos   and   Athenian   operations   in   Thrace)  ; 

(2)  Book  VIII.  is  obscure  in  parts,  and  ends  abruptly. 

Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Thukydides  wrote  an  '  Archidamian  War', 
followed  by  a  '  Sicilian  Expedition  '  and  a  '  Dekeleian  War  '  in  separate  sections, 
and  finally  combined  the  three  treatises  into  one,  adding  Book  V.  by  way  of 
connexion. 

The  positive  evidence  for  this  view  consists  in  (1)  the  dual  introduction 
(bks.  i.  and  v.,  26)  ;   (2)  the  use  of  68e  6  ir6\efios  in  the  sense  of  '  Archidamian 
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War  '  in  at  least  two  passages  in  the  first  section,  (a)  In  iv.  48  we  read  that  the 
civil  wars  in  Korkyra  ended  in  425,  8<ra  Lutov  TdXefiov  t6v5c — i.e.,  till  421,  for  in 
410  there  were  fresh  disturbances1,  (b)  In  i.  23,  where  the  disasters  occurring  /xera 
Tovfe  toG  xo\4/xov  are  discussed,  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  calamity  that  occurred 
after  42 1 ,  save  perhaps  the  destruction  of  Sikeliot  cities  by  Carthage  in  409-406. 
(3-)  Thukydides'  distinction  between  a  npurros  and  a  Oarepos  ir6\e/*o$,  with  an 
avcucwxt  (v.  26).  Since  Thukydides  recorded  the  events  of  each  year  as  the  war 
went  along,  it  is  indeed  unlikely  that  he  started  to  compile  his  history  as  it  now 
stands  ;  his  natural  course  would  be  to  mark  off  the  prominent  sections  of  the 
war  as  it  took  its  course  into  portions  which  could  be  worked  up  separately. 

We  can  scarcely,  however,  believe  that  he  elaborated  and  published  the  various 
divisions  separately. 

For  (1)  Book  I.  seems  a  formidable  introduction  to  a  work  not  extending 
beyond  v.  25. 

(2)  The  first  section  contains  several  indications  of  a  late  date  of  publication. 
(a)  In  i.  97  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Atthis  of  Hellanikus,  published:  not  earlier 
than  the  battle  of  Arginusa^ — i.e.,  406.  (b)  In  i.  93  the  ruined  condition  of  the 
Long  Walls  is  mentioned,  (c)  In  ii.  65  the  final  downfall  of  Athens  is  commented 
on.  (d)  In  ii.  100  the  reign  of  King  Archelaus  of  Macedonia  is  alluded  to  (the  year 
of  his  accession  not  being  earlier  than  415  B.C.).  (c)  In  iv.  74  the  Megarian 
oligarchy  installed  in  424  is  described  as  '  having  persisted  a  very  long  time  '. 

3.  Books  VI.  and  VII.  make  frequent  reference  to  events  in  Greece  proper, 
and  the  whole  Sicilian  expedition  is  conceived  as  an  incident  iv  ryde  r<£  iroXifjup 
(yi.  17,  vi.  36,  vii.  18,  vii.  27,  28). 

As  it  is  inadmissible  to  treat  all  these  passages  as  later  interpolations,  the 
hypothesis  of  separate  publication  becomes  untenable. 

The  most  likely  solution  of  the  question  would  appear  to  be  as  follows  : 
Thukydides  composed  rough  drafts  of  the  '  Archidamian  War'  (i.-v.  25)  and  of 
the  Sicilian  Expedition  (bks.  vi.  and  vii.)  during  the  course  of  operations,  but  as 
hostilities  dragged  on  he  withheld  publication  until  after  the  settlement  of  404. 
Having  at  last  decided  on  the  range  of  his  subject,  he  worked  up  his  two  previous 
drafts,  and  added  Book  V.  (ch.  26  ad  fin.)  as  a  connecting  link,  with  Book  I.  as 
an  introduction  to  the  war  as  a  whole.  Finally,  he  set  himself  to  write  the  last 
nine  years  of  the  war,  but  probably  died  before  he  had  finished  Book  VIII. 

A  fairly  exact  parallel  to  this  hypothesis  is  supplied  by  the  procedure  of 
Polybius.  This  historian  originally  selected  the  period  220-167  B-c-»  marking  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  world-empire  as  his  subject,  and  went  to  work  on 
the  books  now  numbered  3  to  30.  Later  on  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  account  required  an  introduction  dealing  with  the  great  Punic  wars  which 
had  made  Roman  supremacy  possible  (bks.  1  and  2).  Finally,  the  events  of 
the  year  146  induced  him  to  add  an  epilogue  showing  what  use  Rome  made  of 
her  newly-acquired  predominance  (bks.  30-40).  Having  thus  covered  the  whole 
period  264-146,  he  welded  the  various  parts  together,  and  published  them  as 
one  continuous  whole. — Ed. 


CHAPTER  XIX  [XLIX] 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR  DOWN  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR 

At  the  close  of  one  year  after  the  attempted  surprise  of  Plataea  by  the 
Thebans,  the  belligerent  parties  in  Greece  remained  in  an  unaltered 
position  as  to  relative  strength.  In  spite  of  mutual  damage  inflicted — 
doubtless  in  the  greatest  measure  upon  Attica — no  progress  was  yet  made 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  those  objects  which  had  induced  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  to  go  to  war.  Especially  the  most  pressing  among  all  their  wishes 
— the  relief  of  Potidaea — was  noway  advanced  ;  for  the  Athenians  had  not 
found  it  necessary  to  relax  the  blockade  of  that  city.     The  result  of  the 

'  This  further  shows  that  the  passage  was  written  after  410. 
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first  year's  operations  had  thus  been  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  other  ardent  instigators  of  war,  while  it  justified  the  antici- 
pations both  of  Perikles  and  of  Archidamus. 

A  second  devastation  of  Attica  was  resolved  upon  for  the  commencd- 
ment  of  spring.  About  the  end  of  March,  the  entire  Peloponnesian  force 
(two- thirds  from  each  confederate  city  as  before)  was  assembled  under  the 
command  of  Archidamus  and  marched  into  Attica.  This  time  they 
carried  the  work  of  systematic  destruction  not  merely  over  the  Thriasian 
plain  and  the  plain  immediately  near  to  Athens,  as  before,  but  also  to 
the  more  southerly  portions  of  Attica,  down  even  as  far  as  the  mines  of 
Laurium.  They  found  the  territory  deserted  as  before,  all  the  population 
having  retired  within  the  walls. 

In  regard  to  this  second  invasion,  Perikles  recommended  the  same 
defensive  policy  as  he  had  applied  to  the  first.  But  a  new  visitation  had 
now  occurred,  diverting  their  attention  from  the  invader,  though  enor- 
mously aggravating  their  sufferings.  A  few  days  after  Archidamus 
entered  Attica,  a  pestilence  or  epidemic  sickness  broke  out  unexpectedly 
at  Athens. 

It  appears  that  this  terrific  disorder  had  been  raging  for  some  time 
throughout  the  regions  round  the  Mediterranean,  having  begun,  as  was 
believed,  in  Ethiopia — thence  passing  into  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  over- 
running a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  under  the  Persian  government. 
About  sixteen  years  before,  too,  there  had  been  a  similar  calamity  in 
Rome  and  in  various  parts  of  Italy1.  Recently,  it  had  been  felt  in  Lemnos 
and  some  other  islands  of  the  Mgea.n,  yet  seemingly  not  with  such  in- 
tensity as  to  excite  much  notice  generally  in  the  Grecian  world  :  at  length 
it  passed  to  Athens,  and  first  showed  itself  in  the  Peiraeus.  The  progress 
of  the  disease  was  as  rapid  and  destructive  as  its  appearance  had  been 
sudden,  whilst  the  extraordinary  accumulation  of  people  within  the  city 
and  long  walls,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  invaders  in  the 
country,  was  but  too  favourable  to  every  form  of  contagion2. 

Of  this  plague — or  (more  properly)  eruptive  typhoid  fever — a  descrip- 
tion no  less  clear  than  impressive  has  been  left  by  the  historian  Thuky- 
did6s,  himself  not  only  a  spectator  but  a  sufferer.  The  observations  with 
which  that  notice  is  ushered  in,  deserve  particular  attention.  '  In  respect 
to  this  distemper  (he  says),  let  every  man,  physician  or  not,  say  what  he 
thinks  respecting  the  source  from  whence  it  may  probably  have  arisen, 
and  respecting  the  causes  which  he  deems  sufficiently  powerful  to  have 
produced  so  great  a  revolution.  But  I,  having  myself  had  the  distemper, 
and  having  seen  others  suffering  under  it,  will  state  what  it  actually  was, 
and  will  indicate  in  addition  such  other  matters,  as  will  furnish  any  man, 
who  lays  them  to  heart,  with  knowledge  and  the  means  of  calculation 

1  Holm   (Gk.   Hist.,   ii.,   p.   346,  u.   3)   quotes  Athenians,   though   their   persons   and   moveable 

Livy,  iv.  it,  to  show  that  there  were  epidemics  in  property  were  crowded  within  the  walls,  had  not 

Rome  between  436  and  432,  and  follows  Holzapfel  driven  in  their  sheep  and  cattle  also,  but  had 

(Romische  Chroriologie)  in  suggesting  Carthage  as  transported  them  over  to  Euboea  and  the  neigh* 

the  common   place  of  origin  for  the  disease  in  bouring   islands   (Thukyd.,  ii.    14).     Hence   they 

Athens  and  Rome.      Phenician  traders  may  have  escaped  a  serious  aggravation  of  their  epidemic : 

brought  it  from  Egypt  to  Carthage.     On  the  other  for  in  the  accounts  of  the  epidemics  which  deso- 

hand,  Athens  had  a  preponderant  share  of  Greek  lated  Rome  under  similar  circumstances,  we  find 

trade  with  Egypt  (see  note  to  p.  337),  and  the  rats  the  accumulation  of  great  numbers  of  cattle,  along 

on  the  corn-ships  may  have  brought  the  plague  with  human  beings,  specified  as  a  terrible  addition 

directly. — Ed.  to  the  calamity  (see  Livy,  iii.  66  ;  Dionys.  Hal., 

*  Thukyd.,  ii.  52  ;  Diodor.,  xii.  45  ;  Plutarch,  Ant.   Rom.,   x.   53  :   compare  Niebuhr,   Rffmisch, 

PerihUs,  c.  34.     It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Gesch.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  90). 
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beforehand,  in  case  the  same  misfortune  should  ever  again  occur  \  To 
record  past  facts,  as  a  basis  for  rational  prevision  in  regard  to  the  future 
— the  same  sentiment  which  ThukydidSs  mentions  in  his  preface,  as  having 
animated  him  to  the  composition  of  his  history — was  at  that  time  a  duty 
so  little  understood,  that  we  have  reason  to  admire  not  less  the  manner 
in  which  he  performs  it  in  practice,  than  the  distinctness  with  which  he 
conceives  it  in  theory.  By  resisting  the  itch  of  theorizing  from  one  of 
those  loose  hypotheses  which  then  appeared  plausibly  to  explain  every- 
thing, he  probably  renounced  the  point  of  view  from  which  most  credit 
and  interest  would  be  derivable  at  the  time. 

When  it  was  found  that  neither  the  priest  nor  the  physician  could 
retard  the  spread,  or  mitigate  the  intensity,  of  the  disorder,  the  Athenians 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  the  space  within  the  walls  became 
a  scene  of  desolating  misery.  Every  man  attacked  with  the  malady  at 
once  lost  his  courage — a  state  of  depression,  itself  among  the  worst  features 
of  the  case,  which  made  him  lie  down  and  die,  without  any  attempt  to 
seek  for  preservatives.  And  though  at  first  friends  and  relatives  lent 
their  aid  to  tend  the  sick  with  the  usual  family  sympathies,  yet  so  terrible 
was  the  number  of  these  attendants  who  perished,  '  like  sheep ',  from 
such  contact,  that  at  length  no  man  would  thus  expose  himself  ;  while 
the  most  generous  spirits,  who  persisted  longest  in  the  discharge  of  then- 
duty,  were  carried  off  in  the  greatest  numbers1.  The  patient  was  thus 
left  to  die  alone  and  unheeded.  There  remained  only  those  who,  having 
had  the  disorder  and  recovered,  were  willing  to  tend  the  sufferers.  These 
men  formed  the  single  exception  to  the  all-pervading  misery  of  the  time 
— for  the  disorder  seldom  attacked  anyone  twice,  and  when  it  did,  the 
second  attack  was  never  fatal.  It  was  from  them,  too,  that  the  principal 
attention  to  the  bodies  of  deceased  victims  proceeded  :  for  such  was  the 
state  of  dismay  and  sorrow,  that  even  the  nearest  relatives  neglected  the 
sepulchral  duties,  sacred  beyond  all  others  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek.  Nor 
is  there  any  circumstance  which  conveys  to  us  so  vivid  an  idea  of  the 
prevalent  agony  and  despair,  as  when  we  read  in  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness, that  the  deaths  took  place  among  this  close-packed  crowd  with- 
out the  smallest  decencies  of  attention — that  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay 
piled  one  upon  another  not  merely  in  the  public  roads,  but  even  in  the 
temples,  in  spite  of  the  understood  defilement  of  the  sacred  building — 
that  half-dead  sufferers  were  seen  lying  round  all  the  springs  from  insup- 
portable thirst.  In  some  cases,  the  bearers  of  a  body,  passing  by  a  funeral 
pile  on  which  another  body  was  burning,  would  put  their  own  there  to  be 
burnt  also2  ;  or  perhaps,  if  the  pile  was  prepared  ready  for  a  body  not 
yet  arrived,  would  deposit  their  own  upon  it,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  then 
depart.  Such  indecent  confusion  would  have  been  intolerable  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Athenians,  in  any  ordinary  times. 

To  all  these  scenes  of  physical  suffering,  death,  and  reckless  despair — 
was  superadded  another  evil,  which  affected  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  rest.  The  bonds  both  of  law  and  morality  became 
relaxed,  amidst  such  total  uncertainty  of  every  man  both  for  his  own  life, 

1  Compare    Diodor.,    xiv.    70,    who    mentions  *  Thukyd.,    ii.     53.     From    the    language    of 

rimlar  distresses  in  the  Carthaginian  army  be-  Thukydides,  we  aee  that   this  was  regarded  at 

■jffing  Syracuse,  during  the  terrible  epidemic  with  Athens  as  highly  unbecoming.     Yet  a  passage  of 

which  it  was  attacked  in  304   b.c.  ;  and  Livy.  Plutarch  seems  to  show  that  It  was  very  common, 

xzv.    36,   respecting    the   epidemic   at   Syracuse  in  his  time,  to  burn  several  bodies  on  the  same 

when  it  was  besieged  by  Marcel)  us  and  the  Romans.  funeral  pile  (Plutarch,  Symposiac.,  hi.  4,  p.  631). 
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and  that  of  others.  Men  cared  not  to  abstain  from  wrong,  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  punishment  was  not  likely  to  overtake  them — nor 
to  put  a  check  upon  their  passions,  and  endure  privations,  in  obedience 
even  to  their  strongest  conviction,  when  the  chance  was  so  small  of  their 
living  to  reap  reward  or  enjoy  any  future  esteem.  An  interval,  short  and 
sweet,  before  their  doom  was  realized — before  they  became  plunged  in 
the  wide-spread  misery  which  they  witnessed  around,  and  which  affected 
indiscriminately  the  virtuous  and  the  profligate — was  all  that  they  looked 
to  enjoy. 

The  picture  of  society  under  the  pressure  of  a  murderous  epidemic, 
with  its  train  of  physical  torments,  wretchedness,  and  demoralization, 
has  been  drawn  by  more  than  one  eminent  author,  but  by  none  with 
more  impressive  fidelity  and  conciseness  than  by  Thukydides1,  who  had 
no  predecessor,  nor  anything  but  the  reality,  to  copy  from.  We  may 
remark  that  amidst  all  the  melancholy  accompaniments  of  the  time,  there 
are  no  human  sacrifices,  such  as  those  offered  up  at  Carthage  during  pesti- 
lence to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods — there  are  no  cruel  persecutions 
against  imaginary  authors  of  the  disease,  such  as  those  against  the  Untori 
(anointers  of  doors)  in  the  plague  of  Milan  in  1630 2. 

Three  years  altogether  did  this  calamity  desolate  Athens,  continuously 
during  the  entire  second  and  third  years  of  the  war — after  which  followed 
a  period  of  marked  abatement  for  a  year  and  a  half  :  but  it  then  revived 
again,  and  lasted  for  another  year,  with  the  same  fury  as  at  first.  The 
public  loss,  over  and  above  the  private  misery,  which  this  unexpected 
enemy  inflicted  upon  Athens,  was  incalculable.  Out  of  1,200  horsemen, 
all  among  the  rich  men  of  the  state,  300  died  of  the  epidemic,  besides 
4,400  hoplites  out  of  the  roll  formally  kept,  and  a  number  of  the  poorer 
population,  so  great  as  to  defy  computation3.  No  efforts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  could  have  done  so  much  to  ruin  Athens,  or  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  termination  such  as  they  desired  ;  and  the  distemper  told  the  more  in 
their  favour,  as  it  never  spread  at  all  into  Peloponnesus,  though  it  passed 
from  Athens  to  some  of  the  more  populous  islands.  The  Lacedaemonian 
army  was  withdrawn  from  Attica  somewhat  earlier  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been,  for  fear  of  taking  the  contagion. 

But  it  was  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  yet  in  Attica,  and  during 
the  first  freshness  of  the  terrible  malady,  that  Perikles  equipped  and 
conducted  from  Peiraeus  an  armament  of  100  triremes  and  4,000  hoplites 
to  attack  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  :  300  horsemen  were  also  carried  in 
some  horse-transports,  prepared  for  the  occasion  out  of  old  triremes. 
To  diminish  the  crowd  accumulated  in  the  city  was  doubtless  of  beneficial 
tendency.  But  unhappily  they  carried  the  infection  along  with  them, 
which  desolated  the  fleet  not  less  than  the  city,  and  crippled  all  its  efforts 
Reinforced  by  fifty  ships  of  war  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  the  Athenians  first 
landed  near  Epidaurus  in  Peloponnesus,  ravaging  the  territory  and  making 

1  The  description  in  the  sixth  book  of  Lucretius,  eorum  exposcentes,  pro  quorum  vifci  Dii  rogari 

translated  and  expanded  from  Thukydides — that  maxime  solent '  (Justin,  xviii.  6). 
of  the  plague  at  Florence  in  1348,  with  which  the    .        For  the  facts  respecting  the  plague  of  Milan  and 

Decameron  of  Boccaccio  opens — and  that  of  Defoe  the  Untori,  see  the  interesting  novel  of  Manzoni 

in  his  History  of  the  Plague  in  London — are  all  well-  — Promessi  Sposi — and  the  historical  work  of  the 

known.  same  author — Storia  delta  Colonna  Infame. 

1  '  Carthaginienses,  cum  inter  cetera  mala  etiam  3  Thukyd.,  iii.  87.     Diodorus  makes  them  above 

peste  laborarent,  omenta  sacrorum  religione,  et  10,000  (xii.  58)  freemen  and  slaves  together,  which 

scelere  pro  remedio,  usi  sunt :  quippe  homines  ut  must  be  greatly  beneath  the  reality, 
victimas    immolabant ;    pacem   duorum   sanguine 
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an  unavailing  attempt  upon  the  city  :  next  they  made  like  incursions  on 
the  more  southerly  portions  of  the  Argolic  peninsula — Troezen,  Halieis, 
and  Hermiond  ;  and  lastly  attacked  and  captured  Prasiae,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Laconia.  On  returning  to  Athens,  the  same  armament  was 
immediately  conducted  under  Hagnon  and  Kleopompus,  to  press  the  siege 
of  Potidaea,  the  blockade  of  which  still  continued  without  any  visible 
progress.  On  arriving  there,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  walls  by  batter- 
ing engines  and  by  the  other  aggressive  methods  then  practised  ;  but 
nothing  whatever  was  achieved.  In  fact,  the  armament  became  incom- 
petent for  all  serious  effort,  from  the  aggravated  character  which  the 
distemper  here  assumed,  communicated  by  the  soldiers  fresh  from  Athens 
even  to  those  who  had  before  been  free  from  it  at  Potidaea.  So  frightful 
was  the  mortality,  that  out  of  the  4,000  hoplites  under  Hagnon,  no  less 
than  1,050  died  in  the  short  space  of  forty  days.  The  armament  was 
brought  back  in  this  distressed  condition  to  Athens,  while  the  reduction 
of  Potidaea  was  left  as  before  to  the  slow  course  of  blockade. 

On  returning  from  the  expedition  against  Peloponnesus,  Perikles  found 
his  countrymen  almost  distracted  with  their  manifold  sufferings.  They 
vented  their  feelings  against  PeriklSs  as  the  cause  not  merely  of  the  war, 
but  also  of  all  that  they  were  now  enduring.  Either  with  or  without  his 
consent,  they  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  open  negotiations  for  peace,  but 
the  Spartans  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposition.  This  new  disappoint- 
ment rendered  them  still  more  furious  against  Perikles,  whose  long- 
standing political  enemies  now  doubtless  found  strong  sympathy  in  their 
denunciations  of  his  character  and  policy.  That  unshaken  and  majestic 
firmness,  which  ranked  first  among  his  many  eminent  qualities,  was  never 
more  imperiously  required  and  never  more  effectively  manifested. 

In  his  capacity  of  StratSgus  or  General,  Perikles  convoked  a  formal 
assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  himself  publicly 
against  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  recommending  perseverance  in 
his  line  of  policy.  The  speeches  made  by  his  opponents  are  not  given 
by  Thukydides  ;  but  that  of  Periklds  himself  is  set  down  at  considerable 
length,  and  a  memorable  discourse  it  is.  It  strikingly  brings  into  relief 
both  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  impress  of  actual  circumstances — 
an  impregnable  mind  conscious  not  only  of  right  purposes  but  of  just  and 
reasonable  anticipations,  and  bearing  up  with  manliness,  or  even  defiance, 
against  the  natural  difficulty  of  the  case,  heightened  by  an  extreme  of 
incalculable  misfortune.  Far  from  humbling  himself  before  the  present 
sentiment,  it  is  at  this  time  that  he  sets  forth  his  titles  to  their  esteem  in 
the  most  direct  and  unqualified  manner,  and  claims  the  continuance  of 
that  which  they  had  so  long  accorded,  as  something  belonging  to  him  by 
acquired  right. 

His  main  object,  throughout  this  discourse,  is  to  fill  the  minds  of  his 
audience  with  patriotic  sympathy  for  the  weal  of  the  entire  city,  so  as  to 
counterbalance  the  absorbing  sense  of  private  woe.  If  the  collective  city 
flourishes  (he  argues),  private  misfortunes  may  at  least  be  borne  :  but 
no  amount  of  private  prosperity  will  avail,  if  the  collective  city  falls  (a 
proposition  literally  true  in  ancient  times  and  under  the  circumstances  of 
ancient  warfare — though  less  true  at  present).  '  Distracted  by  domestic 
calamity,  ye  are  now  angry  both  with  me  who  advised  you  to  go  to  war, 
and  with  yourselves  who  followed  the  advice.     Ye  listened  to  me,  con- 
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sidering  me  superior  to  others  in  judgement,  in  speech,  in  patriotism,  and 
in  incorruptible  probity — nor  ought  I  now  to  be  treated  as  culpable  for 
giving  such  advice,  when  in  point  of  fact  the  war  was  unavoidable  and 
there  would  have  been  still  greater  danger  in  shrinking  from  it.  I  am  the 
same  man,  still  unchanged — but  ye  in  your  misfortunes  cannot  stand  to 
the  convictions  which  ye  adopted  when  yet  unhurt.  Extreme  and  un- 
foreseen, indeed,  are  the  sorrows  which  have  fallen  upon  you  :  yet  inhabit- 
ing as  ye  do  a  great  city,  and  brought  up  in  dispositions  suitable  to  it,  ye 
must  also  resolve  to  bear  up  against  the  utmost  pressure  of  adversity, 
and  never  to  surrender  your  dignity  I  have  often  explained  to  you  that 
ye  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  eventual  success  in  the  war,  but  I  will  now 
remind  you,  more  emphatically  than  before,  and  even  with  a  degree  of 
ostentation  suitable  as  a  stimulus  to  your  present  unnatural  depression — 
that  your  naval  force  makes  you  masters  not  only  of  your  allies,  but  of 
the  entire  sea — one  half  of  the  visible  field  for  action  and  employment. 
Compared  with  so  vast  a  power  as  this,  the  temporary  use  of  your  houses 
and  territory  is  a  mere  trifle — an  ornamental  accessory  not  worth  con- 
sidering :  and  this  too,  if  ye  preserve  your  freedom,  ye  will  quickly  re- 
cover. It  was  your  fathers  who  first  gained  this  empire,  without  any  of 
the  advantages  which  ye  now  enjoy  ;  ye  must  not  disgrace  yourselves  by 
losing  what  they  acquired.  Delighting  as  ye  all  do  in  the  honour  and 
empire  enjoyed  by  the  city,  ye  must  not  shrink  from  the  toils  whereby 
alone  that  honour  is  sustained  :  moreover,  ye  now  fight,  not  merely  for 
freedom  instead  of  slavery,  but  for  empire  against  loss  of  empire,  with  all 
the  perils  arising  out  of  imperial  unpopularity.  It  is  not  safe  for  you  now 
to  abdicate,  even  if  ye  chose  to  do  so  ;  for  ye  hold  your  empire  like  a  des- 
potism—  unjust  perhaps  in  the  original  acquisition,  but  ruinous  to  part 
with  when  once  acquired.  Be  not  angry  with  me,  whose  advice  ye  fol- 
lowed in  going  to  war,  because  the  enemy  have  done  such  damage  as  might 
be  expected  from  them  :  still  less  on  account  of  this  unforeseen  distemper. 
Our  city  derives  its  particular  glory  from  unshaken  bearing  up  against 
misfortune  :  her  power,  her  name,  her  empire  of  Greeks  over  Greeks,  are 
such  as  have  never  before  been  seen  :  and  if  we  choose  to  be  great,  we  must 
take  the  consequence  of  that  temporary  envy  and  hatred  which  is  the 
necessary  price  of  permanent  renown.  Behave  ye  now  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  that  glory  :  display  that  courage  which  is  essential  to  protect 
you  against  disgrace  at  present,  as  well  as  to  guarantee  your  honour  for 
the  future.  Send  no  farther  embassy  to  Sparta,  and  bear  your  misfor- 
tunes without  showing  symptoms  of  distress.' 

The  irresistible  reason,  as  well  as  the  proud  and  resolute  bearing  of  this 
discourse,  set  forth  with  an  eloquence  which  it  was  not  possible  for  Thuky- 
dides  to  reproduce,  carried  the  assent  of  the  assembled  people.  Accord- 
ingly, the  assembly  resolved  that  no  farther  propositions  should  be  made 
for  peace,  and  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

But  though  the  public  resolution  thus  adopted  showed  the  ancient 
habit  of  deference  to  the  authority  of  Perikles,  the  sentiments  of  indi- 
viduals taken  separately  were  still  those  of  anger  against  him  as  the 
author  of  that  system  which  had  brought  them  into  so  much  distress.  His 
political  opponents — Kleon,  Simmias,  or  Lakratidas,  perhaps  all  three 
in  conjunction — took  care  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  this  prevalent 
irritation  to  manifest  itself  in  act,  by  bringing  an  accusation  against  him 
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before  the  dikastery.  The  accusation  is  said  to  have  been  preferred  on 
the  ground  of  pecuniary  malversation,  and  ended  by  his  being  sentenced 
to  pay  a  considerable  fine,  the  amount  of  which  is  differently  reported — 
fifteen,  fifty,  or  eighty  talents,  by  different  authors1.  The  event,  how- 
ever, disappointed  their  expectations.  The  imposition  of  the  fine  not  only 
satiated  all  the  irritation  of  the  people  against  him,  but  even  occasioned  a 
serious  reaction  in  his  favour,  and  brought  back  as  strongly  as  ever  the 
ancient  sentiment  of  esteem  and  admiration.  It  was  quickly  found  that 
those  who  had  succeeded  Perikles  as  generals  neither  possessed  nor  deserved 
in  an  equal  degree  the  public  confidence.  He  was  accordingly  soon  re-elected, 
with  as  much  power  and  influence  as  he  had  ever  in  his  life  enjoyed. 

But  that  life,  long,  honourable,  and  useful,  had  already  been  prolonged 
considerably  beyond  the  sixtieth  year,  and  there  were  but  too  many 
circumstances,  besides  the  recent  fine,  which  tended  to  hasten  as  well  as 
to  embitter  its  close.  At  the  very  moment  when  Perikles  was  preaching 
to  his  countrymen  the  necessity  of  manful  and  unabated  devotion  to  the 
common  country,  in  the  midst  of  private  suffering — he  was  himself  among 
the  greatest  of  sufferers.  The  epidemic  carried  off  not  merely  his  two 
sons  (the  only  two  legitimate,  Xanthippus  and  Paralus),  but  also  his  sister, 
several  other  relatives,  and  his  best  and  most  useful  political  friends. 
Amidst  this  train  of  domestic  calamities,  and  in  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
so  many  of  his  dearest  friends,  he  remained  master  of  his  grief,  and  main- 
tained his  habitual  self-command,  until  the  last  misfortune — the  death  of 
his  favourite  son  Paralus,  which  left  his  house  without  any  legitimate 
representative  to  maintain  the  family  and  the  hereditary  sacred  rites. 
On  this  final  blow,  though  he  strove  to  command  himself  as  before,  yet 
at  the  obsequies  of  the  young  man,  when  it  became  his  duty  to  place  a 
wreath  on  the  dead  body,  his  grief  became  uncontrollable2. 

In  the  midst  of  these  several  personal  trials  he  received  the  intimation, 
through  Alkibiad&s  and  some  other  friends,  of  the  restored  confidence 
of  the  people  towards  him,  and  of  his  re-election  to  the  office  of  Strategus3. 
But  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  to  present  himself 
again  at  the  public  assembly,  and  resume  the  direction  of  affairs.  He  had 
himself,  some  years  before,  been  the  author  of  that  law,  whereby  the 
citizenship  of  Athens  was  restricted  to  persons  born  both  of  Athenian 
fathers  and  Athenian  mothers4.     Without  a  legitimate  heir,  the  house  of 

1  Thukyd.,  ii.  65;  Plato,  Gorgias,  p.  515,  c.  71  ;  power,  such  as  the  control  over  the  whole  board 

Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  35  ;  Diodor.,  xii.,  c.  38-45.  of    strategi.     A    similar    power    lay    in    Perikles' 

Plutarch  and  Diodorus  both  state  that  Perikles  hands  in  431  (cA  p.  391).     Similarly  in  440-439  w« 

was  not  only  fined,   but  also  removed  from  his  find  him  orparrrybs  ttKaros  avTOs  (Thukyd.,  i.  116), 

office  of  Strategus.     [Though  Grote  was  inclined  which  probably  indicates  a  similar  presidency  (c/. 

to  doubt  this  statement,  it  does  not  stand  without  Plut.,  Per.,  13:  MeViinro?  viro<rrpa-n\yu>v  t<Z  UtpticXci 

support.     (1)   An  awox*  iporovia  in   the  assembly  — probably  referring  to  440).    In  Xen.,  Hellen.,  i.  5, 

could  in  the  fourth  century  be  passed  against  any  20,  wc  find  Alkibiades  proclaimed  navrutv  -qyt/xuty 

magistrate  during   any   prytany   (Atk.   Pol.,   43),  avroKpaTwp.     In  the  fourth  century  the  o-TpaTt/yo? 

and  the  rule  may  well  have  been  in  force  at  this  ivl  to.  6w\a,  or  '  war-minister,*  had  superior  power 

period.      This  formal  deposition  may  have  been  — e.g.,  Phokion  in  322-318. 

preceded  by  a  special  tvBvva,  aud  would  naturally  It  seems  clear  that  the  Athenian  constitution 

be  followed  by  a  trial  (for  kAotttj).     (2)  We  know  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  controlling  general 

that    the    elections    for    the    office    of    strategus  on  special  occasions.     It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 

occurred  in  spring  (Belocb,  AUiscke  Politik,  pp.  such   a   president  was  normally   chosen   for   the 

265-274  ;    Gilbert,    Const.    Antiquities,    p.    216)  ;  magisterial  boards.      The  expression  6  StZva  xai 

hence  Perikles  did  not  lose  office,  as  Grote  sug-  twdpxovrts  found  in  inscriptions  seems  merely  to 

gests,  by  the  mere  expiry  of  his  mandate.     Hit  imply   a   casual   priority  :   it   is   used   of   routine 

Hon  may  have  been  in  spring,  429,  or  on  officials  like  the  treasurers  of  Athene  in  C.I.A., 

some  special  occasion.— Ed.]  iv.  (1),  p.  30;  Hicks  and  Hill,  53)-     C/.  Betooh, 

Plutarch,  Itrtkles,  c.  36.  Attische  Politik,  pp.   274-288;  Greenidge,   Hand- 

*   lliuky»1i<l<y    expression   wavr*   t«   wpay^ara  book  of  Const.  Hist  ,  Appendix.— Ed. 

twirpe^mt  nin<*.  (11.  <>s)  sc<-iii>,  to  imply  mat  special  *  Cf.  note  to  p.  332. — Ed. 
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Perikles,  one  branch  of  the  great  Alkmaeonid  Gens  by  his  mother's  side, 
would  be  left  deserted,  and  the  continuity  of  the  family  sacred  rites 
would  be  broken — a  misfortune  painfully  felt  by  every  Athenian  family, 
as  calculated  to  wrong  all  the  deceased  members,  and  provoke  their  post- 
humous displeasure  towards  the  city.  Accordingly,  permission  was 
granted  to  Perikles  to  legitimize,  and  to  inscribe  in  his  own  gens  and 
phratry,  his  natural  son  by  Aspasia,  who  bore  his  own  name. 

It  was  thus  that  Perikles  was  reinstated  in  his  post  of  Stratggus,  seem- 
ingly about  August  or  September  430  B.C.  He  lived  about  one  year 
longer,  and  seems  to  have  maintained  his  influence  as  long  as  his  health 
permitted.  Yet  we  hear  nothing  of  him  after  this  moment,  and  he  fell 
a  victim,  not  to  the  violent  symptoms  of  the  epidemic,  but  to  a  slow  and 
wearing  fever,  which  undermined  his  strength  as  well  as  his  capacity. 
According  to  an  anecdote  which  we  read,  it  was  during  his  last  moments, 
when  he  was  lying  apparently  unconscious  and  insensible,  that  the  friends 
around  his  bed  were  passing  in  review  the  acts  of  his  life,  and  the  nine 
trophies  which  he  had  erected  at  different  times  for  so  many  victories. 
He  heard  what  they  said,  and  interrupted  them  by  remarking — '  What 
you  praise  in  my  life,  belongs  partly  to  good  fortune,  and  is,  at  best, 
common  to  me  with  many  other  generals.  But  the  peculiarity  of  which  I 
am  most  proud,  you  have  not  noticed — no  Athenian  has  ever  put  on 
mourning  through  any  action  of  mine ' l. 

Such  a  cause  of  self-gratulation  illustrates  that  long-sighted  calculation, 
aversion  to  distant  or  hazardous  enterprise,  and  economy  of  the  public 
force,  which  marked  his  entire  political  career.  His  character  has  been 
presented  in  very  different  lights  by  different  authors  both  ancient  and 
modern,  and  our  materials  for  striking  the  balance  are  not  so  good  as  we 
could  wish.  But  his  immense  and  long-continued  supremacy,  as  well  as 
his  unparalleled  eloquence,  are  facts  attested  not  less  by  his  enemies  than 
by  his  friends — nay,  even  more  forcibly  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter. 
The  comic  writers,  who  hated  him,  and  whose  trade  it  was  to  deride  and 
hunt  down  every  leading  political  character,  exhaust  their  powers  of 
illustration  in  setting  forth  both  the  one  and  the  other2 :  Telekleides, 
Kratinus,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  all  hearers  and  all  enemies,  speak  of  him 
like  Olympian  Zeus  hurling  thunder  and  lightning — like  Herakles  and 
Achilles,  as  the  only  speaker  on  whose  lips  persuasion  sat  and  who  left 
his  sting  in  the  minds  of  his  audience :  while  Plato  the  philosopher3,  who 
disapproved  of  his  political  working  and  of  the  moral  effects  which  he 
produced  upon  Athens,  nevertheless  extols  his  intellectual  and  oratorical 
ascendency — '  his  majestic  intelligence ' — in  language  not  less  decisive 
than  Thukydides.  There  is  another  point  of  eulogy,  not  less  valuable,  on 
which  the  testimony  appears  uncontradicted  :  throughout  his  long  career, 
amidst  the  hottest  political  animosities,  the  conduct  of  Perikles  towards 
opponents  was  always  mild  and  liberal4.  The  conscious  self-esteem  and 
arrogance  of  manner,  with  which  the  contemporary  poet  Ion  reproached 
him5,  contrasting  it  with  the  unpretending  simplicity  of  his  own  patron 
Kimon,  though   probably  invidiously  exaggerated,  is  doubtless  in  sub- 

1  Plutarch,  Periklis,  c.  38.  s  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  ftt  p.  516 ;  Pkadrus,  c.  54. 

2  Plutarch,  Periklis,  c.  4,  8,   13,  16  ;    Eupolis,        p.  270 :     IlepucAea,  riv  ovra>  fieyaXotrprrin  troQov 
Atjimh,  Fragm.  vi.,  p.  459,  ed.  Meineke.     Cicero  (De        avSpa.     Plato,  Meno.,  p.  94  B. 

Orator.,  iii.  34  ;  Brutus,  9-11)  and  Quintilian  (ii.  16,  •  Plutarch,  Periklis,  c.  10-39. 

19;  x.  1, 82)  count  only  as  witnesses  at  second-hand.  5  Ibid.,  c.  5. 
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stance  well-founded,  and  those  who  read  the  last  speech  given  above  out 
of  Thukydides  will  at  once  recognise  in  it  this  attribute.  His  natural 
taste,  his  love  of  philosophical  research,  and  his  unwearied  application  to 
public  affairs,  all  contributed  to  alienate  him  from  ordinary  familiarity, 
and  to  make  him  careless,  perhaps  improperly  careless,  of  the  lesser  means 
of  conciliating  public  favour. 

But  admitting  this  latter  reproach  to  be  well-founded,  as  it  seems  to 
be,  it  helps  to  negative  that  greater  and  graver  political  crime  which  has 
been  imputed  to  him,  of  sacrificing  the  permanent  well-being  and  morality 
of  the  state  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  political  power — of  corrupting 
the  people  by  distributions  of  the  public  money.  '  He  gave  the  reins  to 
the  people  (in  Plutarch's  words1)  and  shaped  his  administration  for  their 
immediate  favour,  by  always  providing  at  home  some  public  spectacle 
or  festival  or  procession,  thus  nursing  up  the  city  in  elegant  pleasures — 
and  by  sending  out  every  year  sixty  triremes  manned  by  citizen-seamen 
on  full  pay,  who  were  thus  kept  in  practice  and  acquired  nautical 
skill.' 

Now  the  charge  here  made  against  Perikles — of  a  vicious  appetite  for 
immediate  popularity,  and  of  improper  concessions  to  the  immediate 
feelings  of  the  people  against  their  permanent  interests — is  precisely  that 
which  Thukydides  in  the  most  pointed  manner  denies.  The  language  of 
the  contemporary  historian2  well  deserves  to  be  cited — '  Perikles,  power- 
ful from  dignity  of  character  as  well  as  from  wisdom,  and  conspicuously 
above  the  least  tinge  of  corruption,  held  back  the  people  with  a  free  hand, 
and  was  their  real  leader  instead  of  being  led  by  them.  For  not  being  a 
seeker  of  power  from  unworthy  sources,  he  did  not  speak  with  any  view 
to  present  favour,  but  had  sufficient  sense  of  dignity  to  contradict  them 
on  occasion,  even  braving  their  displeasure.  Thus,  whenever  he  perceived 
them  insolently  and  unseasonably  confident,  he  shaped  his  speeches  in 
such  manner  as  to  alarm  and  beat  them  down  :  when  again  he  saw  them 
unduly  frightened,  he  tried  to  counteract  it  and  restore  their  confidence  : 
so  that  the  government  was  in  name  a  democracy,  but  in  reality  an  empire 
exercised  by  the  first  citizen  in  the  state.  But  those  who  succeeded  after 
his  death,  being  more  equal  one  with  another,  and  each  of  them  desiring 
pre-eminence  over  the  rest,  adopted  the  different  course  of  courting  the 
favour  of  the  people  and  sacrificing  to  that  object  even  important  state- 
interests.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  judgement  here  quoted  from  Thukydides  con- 
tradicts, in  an  unqualified  manner,  the  reproaches  commonly  made  against 
Perikles  of  having  corrupted  the  Athenian  people — by  distributions  of 
the  public  money,  and  by  giving  way  to  their  unwise  caprices — for  the 
purpose  .of  acquiring  and  maintaining  his  own  political  power.  A  dis- 
tinction might,  indeed,  be  possible,  and  Plutarch  professes  to  note  such 
distinction,  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  part  of  his  long  political  career. 
Perikles  began  (so  that  biographer  says)  by  corrupting  the  people  in  order 
to  acquire  power  ;  but  having  acquired  it,  he  employed  it  in  an  independent 
and  patriotic  manner,  so  that  the  judgement  of  Thukydides,  true  respect- 

1  Plutarch,  PerikUs,  c.  it.  money  among  the  citizens,  in  order  to  gain  influ- 

Compare  c.  o,  where  Plutarch  says  that  Perikles,  ence,  acting  in  this  matter  upon  the  advice  of  his 

having  no  other  means  of  contending  against  the  friend  Demon  id  fes,  according  to  the  statement  of 

abujid.mt   private  largesses  of   his  rival    Kimon,  Aristotle. 

resorted  to  the  expedient  of  distributing  the  public  -  Thukyd.,  ii.  65. 
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ing  the  later  part  of  his  life,  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  earlier1.  There 
is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  restricting  the  encomium  of  Thukydides  ex- 
clusively to  the  later  life  of  Perikles,  or  in  representing  the  earlier  life  as 
something  in  pointed  contrast  with  that  encomium.  Construing  fairly 
what  the  historian  says,  he  evidently  did  not  so  conceive  the  earlier  life 
of  Perikles.  Those  political  changes  which  are  held  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Plutarch,  and  others,  to  demonstrate  the  corrupting  effect  of  Perikles  and 
his  political  ascendency — such  as  the  limitation  of  the  functions  of  the 
Areopagus,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  the  establishment 
of  the  numerous  and  frequent  popular  dikasteries  with  regular  pay,  and 
perhaps  also  the  assignment  of  pay  to  those  who  attended  the  Ekklesia, 
the  expenditure  for  public  works,  religious  edifices  and  ornaments,  the 
Diobely2  (or  distribution  of  two  oboli  per  head  to  the  poorer  citizens  at 
various  festivals,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  pay  for  their  places 
in  the  theatre),  taking  it  as  it  then  stood,  etc. — did  not  appear  to  Thuky- 
dides mischievous  and  corrupting. 

Though  Thukydides  does  not  directly  canvass  the  constitutional  changes 
effected  in  Athens  under  Perikles,  yet  everything  which  he  does  say  leads 
us  to  believe  that  he  accounted  the  working  of  that  statesman,  upon  the 
whole,  on  Athenian  power  as  well  as  on  Athenian  character,  eminently 
valuable,  and  his  death  as  an  irreparable  loss.  And  we  may  thus  appeal 
to  the  judgement  of  an  historian  who  is  our  best  witness  in  every  con- 
ceivable respect,  as  a  valid  reply  to  the  charge  against  Perikles  of  having 
corrupted  the  Athenian  habits,  character,  and  government.  If  he  spent 
a  large  amount  of  the  public  treasure  upon  religious  edifices  and  orna- 
ments, and  upon  stately  works  for  the  city — yet  the  sum  which  he  left 
untouched,  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
such  as  to  appear  more  than  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  defence,  or  public 
safety,  or  military  honour.  It  cannot  be  shown  of  Perikles  that  he  ever 
sacrificed  the  greater  object  to  the  less — the  permanent  and  substantially 
valuable,  to  the  transitory  and  showy — assured  present  possessions,  to 
the  lust  of  new,  distant,  or  uncertain  conquests.  PeriklSs  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  the  author  of  the  Athenian  character  :  he  found  it  with  its  very 
marked  positive  characteristics  and  susceptibilities,  among  which  those 
which  he  chiefly  brought  out  and  improved  were  the  best.  The  ambition 
of  Athens  he  moderated  rather  than  encouraged  :  the  democratical  move- 
ment of  Athens  he  regularized,  and  worked  out  into  judicial  institutions 
which  ranked  among  the  prominent  features  of  Athenian  life,  and  worked, 

1  We  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  Plutarch's  measure  is  assigned  to  Agyrrhius,  whose  career 
account  of  Perikles*  career,  as  it  contains  some  falls  in  the  fourth  century.  From  the  picture  of 
obvious  improbabilities.  In  his  account  we  find  empty  benches  in  Ar.,  Ach.,  20  ff.,  we  might  infer 
Perikles'  career  marked  off  into  three  periods :  that  the  assembly  was  not  paid  in  425.  (2)  The 
(1)  Perikles  is  haughty  and  retiring ;  (2)  he  courts  Siw/3eAia  was  introduced  by  Kleophon  at  the  end 
the  proletariate  assiduously  ;  (3)  he  turns  haughty  of  the  war  (c.  xxviii.  3).  -  --  -  -  ^g 
again.  These  statements  do  not  agree  with  one  The  other  notices  concerning  this  institution  all 
another,  and  with  Perikles'  alleged  supremacy  of  refer  to  this  period.  Thus  the  amended  text  in 
forty  years  (c.  xvi.,  appendix).  Xen.,  Hellen.,  i.  72,  reads  'ApxefiTj/xos  6  r»}s  Stw/Se- 

As  Ath.  Pol.  has  not  given  a  new  estimate  of  Aia?  jrpoe<m}»ais  (in  406-405).     C.I.G.,  ii.  147,  14& 

Perikles'  career,  but  simply  follows  the  ordinary  mention  payments  of  Siw/3eA.ia,  amounting  up  to 

fourth-century  version  as  found  in  Plato  and  the  nine  talents  per  prytany,  and  record  the  participa- 

historians  (Theopompus,  Ephorus,  etc.),  on  whom  tion  of  vEgina  in  the  grant  (410-409  B.C.).    This 

Plutarch  also  bases  himself  for  the  most  part  when  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  Diobely  was  a  temporary 

not  following  the  fifth-century  comedians  and  anec-  measure  of  relief,  which  the  widespread  financial 

dotists  (Ion  and  Stesimbrotus),  we  are  still  compelled  distress,  at  the  close  of  the  war  called  for.    The 

to  place  our  main  trust  in  Thukydides. — Ed.  identification  of  the  8iw0eAia  with  the  0eupi.K6v 

2  The  Ath.  Pol.  has  definitely  solved  the  two  rests  on  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  two  obols 
problems  here  involved — the  date  when  payment  was  the  amount  of  0€im>pik6v  pay  ;  moreover,  some 
for  the  ekklesia  began,  and  the  authorship  of  grammarians  give  the  Oeupiicov  rate  of  pay  as  one 
the  Diobely.      (1)  In    c.  xli.,  ad  fin.,  the  former  drachma. — Ed. 
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in  my  judgement,  with  a  very  large  balance  of  benefit  to  the  national  mind 
as  well  as  to  individual  security,  in  spite  of  the  many  defects  in  their  direct 
character  as  tribunals.  But  that  point  in  which  there  was  the  greatest 
difference  between  Athens,  as  Periklfts  found  it  and  as  he  left  it,  is  un- 
questionably, the  pacific  and  intellectual  development — rhetoric,  poetry, 
arts,  philosophical  research,  and  recreative  variety.  To  which  if  we  add, 
great  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Attic  soil — extension  of 
Athenian  trade — attainment  and  laborious  maintenance  of  the  maximum 
of  maritime  skill  (attested  by  the  battles  of  Phormio) — enlargement  of  the 
area  of  complete  security  by  construction  of  the  Long  Walls — lastly,  the 
clothing  of  Athens  in  her  imperial  mantle,  by  ornaments  architectural  and 
sculptural — we  shall  make  out  a  case  of  genuine  progress  realized  during 
the  political  life  of  PeriklSs,  such  as  the  evils  imputed  to  him,  far  more 
imaginary  than  real,  will  go  but  a  little  way  to  alloy. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Boeckh  \  that  PeriklSs  sacrificed  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Attica  to  the  maritime  interests  and  empire  of  Athens. 
This  is,  of  course,  founded  on  the  destructive  invasions  of  the  country 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  for  down  to  the  commencement  of  that 
war  the  position  of  Attic  cultivators  and  proprietors  was  particularly 
enviable :  and  the  censure  of  M.  Boeckh  therefore  depends  upon  the 
question,  how  far  PeriklSs  contributed  to  produce,  or  had  it  in  his  power 
to  avert,  this  melancholy  war,  in  its  results  so  fatal  not  merely  to  Athens, 
but  -to  the  entire  Grecian  race.  Now  here,  again,  if  we  follow  attentively 
the  narrative  of  ThukydidSs,  we  shall  see  that,  in  the  judgement  of  that 
historian,  not  only  Perikles  did  not  bring  on  the  war,  but  he  could  not 
have  averted  it  without  such  concessions  as  Athenian  prudence  as  well  as 
Athenian  patriotism  peremptorily  forbade.  The  stories  about  Pheidias, 
Aspasia,  and  the  Megarians,  even  if  we  should  grant  that  there  is  some 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  them,  must,  according  to  ThukydidGs,  be  looked 
upon  at  worst  as  concomitants  and  pretexts,  rather  than  as  real  causes, 
of  the  war :  though  modern  authors  in  speaking  of  Perikles  are  but  too 
apt  to  use  expressions  which  tacitly  assume  these  stories  to  be  well- 
founded. 

The  relation  of  Athens  to  her  allies,  the  weak  point  of  her  position,  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  Perikles  seriously  to  amend,  probably  also 
beyond  his  will,  since  the  idea  of  political  incorporation,  as  well  as  that 
of  providing  a  common  and  equal  confederate  bond  sustained  by  effective 
federal  authority,  between  different  cities,  was  rarely  entertained  even 
by  the  best  Greek  minds2.  We  hear  that  he  tried  to  summon  at  Athens 
a  congress  of  deputies  from  all  cities  of  Greece,  the  allies  of  Athens  in- 
cluded ;  but  the  scheme  could  not  be  brought  to  bear,  in  consequence  of 
the  reluctance,  noway  surprising,  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Practically,  the 
allies  were  not  badly  treated  during  his  administration  :  and  if  among 
the  other  bad  consequences  of  the  prolonged  war,  they  as  well  as  Athens 
and  all  other  Greeks  come  to  suffer  more  and  more,  this  depends  upon 
causes  with  which  he  is  not  chargeable,  and  upon  proceedings  which 
departed  altogether  from  his  wise  and  sober  calculations.     Taking  him 

1  Boeckh,   Public  Economy  of  Athens,  b.   lil.,  Tece,  and  to  reduce  the  existing  cities  to  mere 

ch.  xv.,  p.  399,  Eng..  trans.  demes  or  constituent,  fractional,  municipalities — 

*  Herodotus  (i.  170)  mentions  that  previous  to  to*    «    oAAo*    irdAia*     olmtofUvwi    nrfiiu     Ipvov 

the  conquest  of  the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  Asia  by  vo^*o^<u  marintp  «i  Jwxot  tltv.     It  is  remark- 

Croesus.  Thale*  had  advised  them  to  consolidate  able  to  observe  that  Herodotus  himself  bestows 

themselves  all  into  one  single  city-government  at  his  unqualified  commendation  on  this  idea. 
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altogether,  with  his  powers  of  thought,  speech,  and  action — his  compe- 
tence civil  and  military,  in  the  council  as  well  as  in  the  field — his  vigorous 
and  cultivated  intellect,  and  his  comprehensive  ideas  of  a  community  in 
pacific  and  many-sided  development — his  incorruptible  public  morality, 
caution,  and  firmness,  in  a  country  where  all  those  qualities  were  rare, 
and  the  union  of  them  in  the  same  individual  of  course  much  rarer — we 
shall  find  him  without  a  parallel  throughout  the  whole  course  of  Grecian 
history. 

Under  the  great  mortality  and  pressure  of  sickness  at  Athens,  opera- 
tions of  war  naturally  languished,  while  the  enemies  also,  though  more 
active,  had  but  little  success.  A  fleet  of  100  triremes  with  1,000  hoplites 
on  board,  was  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  KnSmus  to  attack 
Zakynthus,  but  accomplished  nothing  beyond  devastation  of  the  open 
parts  of  the  island,  and  then  returned  home.  And  it  was  shortly  after 
this,  towards  the  month  of  September,  that  the  Ambrakiots  made  an 
attack  upon  the  Amphilochian  town  called  Argos,  situated  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia.  Procuring  aid  from  the  Chaonians  and 
some  other  Epirotic  tribes,  they  marched  against  Argos,  and  after  laying 
waste  the  territory,  endeavoured  to  take  the  town  by  assault,  but  were 
repulsed  and  obliged  to  retire1.  This  expedition  appears  to  have  im- 
pressed the  Athenians  with  the  necessity  of  a  standing  force  to  protect 
their  interest  in  those  parts  ;  so  that  in  the  autumn  Phormio  was  sent 
with  a  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  to  occupy  Naupaktus  (now  inhabited 
by  the  Messenians)  as  a  permanent  naval  station,  and  to  watch  the  entrance 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

Though  the  Peloponnesians  were  too  inferior  in  maritime  force  to  under- 
take formal  war  at  sea  against  Athens,  their  single  privateers,  especially 
the  Megarian  privateers  from  the  harbour  of  Nisaea,  were  active  in  injuring 
her  commerce — and  not  merely  the  commerce  of  Athens,  but  also  that  of 
other  neutral  Greeks,  without  scruple  or  discrimination*. 

Some  of  these  Peloponnesian  privateers  ranged  as  far  as  the  south- 
western coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  found  temporary  shelter,  and 
interrupted  the  trading-vessels  from  Phas&is  and  Phenicia  to  Athens  ; 
to  protect  which  the  Athenians  despatched  in  the  course  of  the  autumn 
a  squadron  of  six  triremes,  under  MelSsander.  He  was  farther  directed 
to  ensure  the  collection  of  the  ordinary  tribute  from  Athenian  subject- 
allies,  and  probably  to  raise  such  contributions  as  he  could  elsewhere. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  latter  duty,  he  undertook  an  expedition  from 
the  sea-coast  against  one  of  the  Lykian  towns  in  the  interior,  but  his 
attack  was  repelled  with  loss,  and  he  himself  slain. 

An  opportunity  soon  afforded  itself  to  the  Athenians  of  retaliating  on 
Sparta  for  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  maritime  prisoners.  In  execution 
of  the  idea  projected  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Lacedae- 
monians sent  AnSristus  and  two  others  as  envoys  to  Persia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  from  the  Great  King  aids  of  money  and  troops  against 
Athens,  the  dissensions  among  the  Greeks  thus  gradually  paving  the 
way  for  him  to  regain  his  ascendency  in  the  ^Egean.  Timagoras  of  Tegea, 
together  with  an  Argeian  named  Pollis  without  any  formal  mission  from 
his  city,  and  the  Corinthian  Aristeus,  accompanied  them.     As  the  sea 

1  See  appendix  on  Perikles'  strategy  at  the  end  specting  the  Lacedaemonian  privateering  during 
of  this  chapter.— Ed.  the  Peloponnesian  war,  compare  Thukyd.,  v.  115  : 

-  Thukyd.,  ii.  67-69 ;  Hcrodot.,  vii.  137.     Re-        compare  also  Xenophon,  Hellen.,  v.  I,  29. 
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was  in  the  power  of  Athens,  they  travelled  overland  through  Thrace  to 
the  Hellespont.  Aristeus,  eager  to  leave  nothing  untried  for  the  relief 
of  Potidaea,  prevailed  upon  them  to  make  application  to  Sitalkfis,  king 
of  the  Odrysian  Thracians.  That  prince  was  then  in  alliance  with  Athens, 
and  his  son  Sadokus  had  even  received  the  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship. 
Yet  the  envoys  thought  it  possible  not  only  to  detach  him  from  the 
Athenian  alliance,  but  even  to  obtain  from  him  an  army  to  act  against 
the  Athenians  and  raise  the  blockade  of  Potidaea.  But  Athenian  resi- 
dents near  the  person  of  Sitalkfes  had  influence  enough  not  only  to  cause 
rejection  of  these  requests,  but  also  to  induce  Sadokus  to  assist  them  in 
seizing  the  persons  of  Aristeus  and  his  companions  in  their  journey  through 
Thrace.  Accordingly  the  whole  party  were  seized  and  conducted  as 
prisoners  to  Athens,  where  they  were  forthwith  put  to  death,  without 
trial  or  permission  to  speak. 

Such  revenge  against  Aristeus1,  the  instigator  of  the  revolt  of  Potidaea, 
relieved  the  Athenians  from  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  the  blockaded  city 
was  now  left  to  its  fate.  About  midwinter  it  capitulated,  after  a  blockade 
of  two  years,  and  after  going  through  the  extreme  of  suffering  from  famine 
to  such  a  degree,  that  some  of  those  who  died  were  even  eaten  by  the 
survivors.  In  spite  of  such  intolerable  distress,  the  Athenian  generals, 
Xenophon  son  of  Euripides  and  his  two  colleagues,  admitted  them  to 
favourable  terms  of  capitulation — allowing  the  whole  population  and  the 
Corinthian  allies  to  retire  freely,  with  a  specified  sum  of  money  per  head, 
so  that  they  found  shelter  among  the  Chalkidic  townships  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. These  terms  were  singularly  favourable,  considering  the 
desperate  state  of  the  city,  which  must  very  soon  have  surrendered  at 
discretion.  But  the  hardships,  even  of  the  army  without,  in  the  cold  of 
winter,  were  very  severe,  and  they  had  become  thoroughly  tired  both  of 
the  duration  and  the  expense  of  the  siege.  The  cost  to  Athens  had  been 
not  less  than  2,000  talents,  since  the  assailant  force  had  never  been  lower 
than  3,000  hoplites,  during  the  entire  two  years  of  the  siege,  and  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  considerably  greater.  The  Athenians  at  home,  when 
they  learnt  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  were  displeased  with  the  generals 
for  the  indulgence  shown — since  a  little  additional  patience  would  have 
constrained  the  city  to  surrender  at  discretion,  in  which  case  the  expense 
would  have  been  partly  made  good  by  selling  the  prisoners  as  slaves. 
A  body  of  1,000  colonists  were  sent  from  Athens  to  occupy  Potidaea  and 
its  vacant  territory2. 

Two  full  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  actual  commencement  of  war 
by  the  attack  of  the  Thebans  on  Plataea.  Yet  the  Peloponnesians  had 
accomplished  no  part  of  what  they  expected.  They  had  not  rescued 
Potidaea,  nor  had  their  twice-repeated  invasion,  although  assisted  by  the 
unexpected  disasters  arising  from  the  epidemic,  as  yet  brought  Athens 
to  any  sufficient  humiliation.  At  the  same  time  the  Peloponnesian  allies 
had  on  their  side  suffered  little  damage,  since  the  ravages  inflicted  by  the 
Athenian  fleet  on  their  coast  may  have  been  nearly  compensated  by  the 
booty  which  their  invading  troops  gained  in  Attica.  In  this  third  spring, 
the  Peloponnesians  did  not  repeat  their  annual  march  into  Attica — de- 
terred, partly,  we  may  suppose,  by  fear  of  the  epidemic  yet  raging  there 

1  That  Aritteus  at  this  time  was  a  specially  cerning  his  father  Adeimantus,  the  Corinthian 
hated  personage  at  Athens  is  also  proved  by  the  admiral  who  distinguish^  himself  at  SalamK— 
sland<T«  which   Herodotus  (viii.  94)  repeats  con-        Kd.  ■  Diodor.,  xii.  46. 
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— but  still  more,  by  the  strong  desire  of  the  Thebans  to  take  their  revenge 
on  Plataea1. 

To  this  ill-fated  city,  Archidamus  marched  forthwith  at  the  head  of  the 
confederate  army.  No  sooner  had  he*  entered  and  begun  to  lay  waste 
the  territory,  than  the  Plataean  heralds  came  forth  to  arrest  his  hand, 
and  accosted  him  in  the  following  terms  :  '  Archidamus,  and  ye  men  of 
Lacedaemon,  ye  act  wrong  and  in  a  manner  neither  worthy  of  yourselves 
nor  of  your  fathers,  in  thus  invading  the  territory  of  Plataea.  For  the 
Lacedaemonian  Pausanias  son  of  Kleombrotus,  after  he  had  liberated 
Greece  from  the  Persians,  in  presence  of  all  the  allies,  assigned  to  the 
Plataeans  their  own  city  and  territory  to  hold  in  full  autonomy,  so  that  none 
should  invade  them  wrongfully  or  with  a  view  to  enslave  them.  And  we  on 
our  side  now  adjure  you,  calling  to  witness  the  gods  who  sanctioned  that 
oath,  as  well  as  your  paternal  and  our  local  gods,  not  to  violate  the  oath 
by  doing  wrong  to  the  Plataean  territory,  but  to  let  us  live  on  in  that 
autonomy  which  Pausanias  guaranteed.' 

Whereunto  Archidamus  replied — '  Ye  speak  fairly,  men  of  Plataea,  if 
your  conduct  shall  be  in  harmony  with  your  words.  Remain  autonomous 
yourselves,  as  Pausanias  granted,  and  help  us  to  liberate  those  other 
Greeks,  who,  after  having  shared  in  the  same  dangers  and  sworn  the  same 
oath  along  with  you,  have  now  been  enslaved  by  the  Athenians.  It  is 
for  their  liberation  and  that  of  the  other  Greeks  that  this  formidable 
outfit  of  war  has  been  brought  forth.  But  if  ye  cannot  act  thus,  at  least 
remain  quiet,  conformably  to  the  summons  which  we  have  already  sent 
to  you.  Enjoy  your  own  territory,  and  remain  neutral — receiving  both 
parties  as  friends,  but  neither  party  for  warlike  purposes.  With  this  we 
shall  be  satisfied.' 

The  reply  of  Archidamus  discloses  by  allusion  a  circumstance  which 
the  historian  had  not  before  directly  mentioned,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  sent  a  formal  summons  to  the  Plataeans  to  renounce  their  alliance 
with  Athens  and  remain  neutral.  At  what  time  this  took  place2,  we 
know  not,  but  it  marks  the  peculiar  sentiment  attaching  to  the  town. 
But  the  Plataeans  did  not  comply  with  the  invitation  thus  repeated.  The 
heralds,  having  returned  for  instructions  into  the  city,  brought  back  for 
answer,  that  compliance  was  impossible,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Athenians,  since  their  wives  and  families  were  now  harboured  at  Athens  : 
besides,  if  they  should  profess  neutrality,  and  admit  both  parties  as  friends, 
the  Thebans  might  again  make  an  attempt  to  surprise  their  city.  In 
reply  to  their  scruples,  Archidamus  again  addressed  them — '  Well  then — 
hand  over  your  city  and  houses  to  us  Lacedaemonians  :  mark  out  the 
boundaries  of  your  territory  :  specify  the  number  of  your  fruit-trees,  and 
all  your  other  property  which  admits  of  being  numbered  ;  and  then  retire 
whithersoever  ye  choose,  as  long  as  the  war  continues.  As  soon  as  it  is 
over,  we  will  restore  to  you  all  that  we  have  received — in  the  interim  we 
will  hold  it  in  trust,  and  keep  it  in  cultivation,  and  pay  you  such  an  allow- 
ance as  shall  suffice  for  your  wants.' 

The  proposition,  now  made  was  so  fair  and  tempting,  that  the  general 

1  The  Peloponnesians  had  this  further  reason  for        Cf.  Grundy,  Journal  of  Hellen.  Studies,  xviii.  (1898), 
tacking  Plataea,  that  the  town  blocked  the  main        p.  22s. — Ed. 
road  from  the  Isthmus  to  Boeotia.    The  only  other  *  This  previous  summons  is  again  alluded  to 


attacking  Plataea,  that  the  town  blocked  the  main        p.  225. — Ed. 

road  from  the  Isthmus  to  Boeotia.    The  only  other  *  This  previous  summons  is  ag; 

available  road,  skirting  the  Corinthian  Gulf  near        afterwards,  on  occasion  of  the  slaughter  of  the 


iCgosthena,    was   liable   to   become   entirely   im-        Plataean  prisoners  (iii.  68) ;  Sum  r6v  t«  ik\ov 
practicable  in  bad  weather  (Xen.,  Hellen.,  v.  4,  18).        \p6vov  r)(Covv  &r)6tv,  etc. 
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body  of  the  Plataeans  were  at  first  inclined  to  accept  it,  provided  the 
Athenians  would  acquiesce.  They  obtained  from  Archidamus  a  truce 
long  enough  to  enable  them  to  send  envoys  to  Athens.  After  communica- 
tion with  the  Athenian  assembly,  the  envoys  returned  to  Plataea  bearing 
the  following  answer — '  Men  of  Plataea,  the  Athenians  say  they  have  never 
yet  permitted  you  to  be  wronged  since  the  alliance  first  began — nor  will 
they  now  betray  you,  but  will  help  you  to  the  best  of  their  power.  And 
they  adjure  you,  by  the  oaths  which  your  fathers  swore  to  them,  not  to 
depart  in  any  way  from  the  alliance.' 

This  message  awakened  in  the  bosoms  ortne  Plataeans  the  full  force  of 
ancient  sentiment.  They  resolved  to  maintain,  at  all  cost,  their  union 
with  Athens.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  they  could  do  otherwise 
(considering  the  position  of  their  wives  and  families)  without  the  consent 
of  the  Athenians.  Though  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  latter  refused 
consent,  we  may  yet  remark,  that,  in  their  situation,  a  perfectly  generous 
ally  might  well  have  granted  it.  For  the  forces  of  Plataea  counted  for 
little  as  a  portion  of  the  aggregate  strength  of  Athens  ;  nor  could  the 
Athenians  possibly  protect  it  against  the  superior  land-force  of  their 
enemies.  In  fact,  so  hopeless  was  the  attempt,  that  they  never  even  tried, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  long  subsequent  blockade. 

The  whole  of  this  preUminary  debate,  so  strikingly  and  dramatically 
set  forth  by  Thukydides,  illustrates  the  respectful  reluctance  with  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  first  brought  themselves  to  assail  this  scene  of  the 
glories  of  their  fathers.  What  deserves  remark  is,  that  their  direct  senti- 
ment attaches  itself,  not  at  all  to  the  Plataean  people,  but  only  to  the 
Plataean  territory. 

Archidamus  now  commenced  the  siege  forthwith.  The  city  was  de- 
fended by  a  resolute  garrison  of  400  native  citizens,  with  eighty  Athenians. 
There  was  no  one  else  in  the  town,  except  no  female  slaves  for  cooking. 
The  fruit-trees,  cut  down  in  laying  waste  the  cultivated  land,  sufficed  to 
form  a  strong  palisade  all  round  the  town,  so  as  completely  to  enclose  the 
inhabitants.  Next,  Archidamus,  having  abundance  of  timber  near  at 
hand  in  the  forests  of  Kithaeron,  began  to  erect  a  mound  against  a  portion 
of  the  town  wall,  so  as  to  be  able  to  scale  it  by  an  inclined  plane.  For 
seventy  days  and  as  many  nights  did  the  army  labour  at  this  work.  But 
as  it  gradually  mounted  up,  the  Plataeans  constructed  an  additional  wall 
of  wood,  which  they  planted  on  the  top  of  their  own  town  wall  so  as  to 
heighten  the  part  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  mound,  sustaining  it  by 
brickwork  behind,  for  which  the  neighbouring  houses  furnished  materials. 
And  as  the  besiegers  still  continued  heaping  up  materials,  to  raise  -their 
mound  to  the  height  even  of  this  recent  addition,  the  Plataeans  met  them 
by  breaking  a  hole  in  the  lower  part  of  their  town  wall,  and  pulling  in  the 
earth  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  mound.  Again,  the  Plataeans  dug  a 
subterranean  passage  from  the  interior  of  fheir  town  to  the  ground  imme- 
diately under  the  mound,  and  thus  carried  away  unseen  its  earthy  foun- 
dation. Nevertheless  it  was  plain  that  these  stratagems  would  be  in  the 
end  ineffectual,  and  the  Plataeans  accordingly  built  a  new  portion  of  town 
wall  in  the  interior,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  taking  its  start  from  the 
old  town  wall  on  each  side  of  the  mound. 

Archidamus  farther  brought  up  battering  engines,  one  of  which  greatly 
shook  and  endangered  the  additional  height  of  wall  built  by  the  Plataeans 
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against  the  mound.  The  defenders  on  the  walls  let  down  ropes,  got  hold 
of  the  head  of  the  approaching  engine,  and  pulled  it  by  main  force  out  of 
the  right  line  ;  or  they  let  down  heavy  wooden  beams  with  great  violence 
directly  upon  the  engine,  breaking  off  its  projecting  beak.  However  rude 
these  defensive  processes  may  seem,  they  were  found  effective  against  the 
besiegers,  who  saw  themselves,  at  the  close  of  three  months'  unavailing 
efforts,  obliged  to  renounce  the  idea  of  taking  the  town  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  process  of  blockade  and  famine1. 

Before  they  would  incur  so  much  inconvenience,  however,  they  had 
recourse  to  one  farther  stratagem — that  of  trying  to  set  the  town  on  fire. 
From  the  height  of  their  mound,  they  threw  down  large  quantities  of 
fagots :  pitch  and  other  combustibles  were  next  added,  and  the  whole 
mass  set  on  fire.  The  conflagration  was  tremendous ;  nothing  could 
have  preserved  the  town,  had  the  wind  been  rather  more  favourable.  In 
spite  of  much  partial  damage,  the  town  remained  still  defensible. 

There  now  remained  no  other  resource  except  to  build  a  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation  round  Plataea,  and  trust  to  the  slow  process  of  famine. 
The  task  was  distributed  in  suitable  fractions  among  the  various  con- 
federate cities,  and  completed  about  the  middle  of  September.  Two  dis- 
tinct walls  were  constructed,  with  sixteen  feet  of  intermediate  space  all 
covered  in,  so  as  to  look  like  one  very  thick  wall.  There  were,  more- 
over, two  ditches,  out  of  which  the  bricks  for  the  wall  had  been  taken — 
one  on  the  inside  towards  Plataea,  and  the  other  on  the  outside  against 
any  foreign  relieving  force.  The  interior  covered  space  between  the  walls 
was  intended  to  serve  as  permanent  quarters  for  the  troops  left  on  guard, 
consisting  half  of  Boeotians  and  half  of  Peloponnesians. 

At  the  same  time  that  Archidamus  began  the  siege  of  Plataea,  the 
Athenians  on  their  side  despatched  a  force  of  2,000  hoplites  and  200 
horsemen  to  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  under  Xenophon,  the  same  who  had 
granted  the  capitulation  of  Potidaea.  He  first  invaded  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  Bottiaean  town  of  Spartolus,  not  without  hopes  that  the 
city  itself  would  be  betrayed  to  him  by  intelligences  within.  But  this 
was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  an  additional  force  from  Olynthus,  partly 
hoplites,  partly  peltasts.  Such  peltasts,  a  species  of  troops  between 
heavy-armed  and  light-armed,  furnished  with  a  pelta  (or  light  shield) 
and  short  spear  or  javelin,  appear  to  have  taken  their  rise  among  these 
Chalkidic  Greeks,  being  equipped  in  a  manner  half  Greek  and  half  Thracian : 
they  were  hereafter  much  improved  and  turned  to  account  by  some  of 
the  ablest  Grecian  generals.  In  the  action  which  now  took  place  under 
the  walls  of  Spartolus,  the  Athenian  hoplites  defeated  those  of  the  enemy, 
but  their  cavalry  and  their  light  troops  were  completely  worsted  by  the 
Chalkidic.  These  latter,  still  farther  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
peltasts  from  Olynthus,  ventured  even  to  attack  the  Athenian  hoplites, 
who  thought  it  prudent  to  fall  back  upon  the  two  companies  left  in  re- 

1  The  minuteness  with  which  Thukydides  details  ix.  70  ;  Thuk.,  i.  102  ;  v.  75).    But  no  really  im- 

these  siege  operations  may  be  explained  by  the  portant    development    of    siege    tactics    can    be 

fact  that  such  attempts  to  storm  towns  were  at  assigned  to  this  period.    The  siege  of  Tyre  by 

this  time  a  novelty  in  Greek  warfare.    Grundy  Alexander  the  Great  (332  b.c.)  and  of  Rhodes  by  De- 

(Journ.    of    HeUen.   Stud.,   xviii.,    1898,   p.    222)  metritis  Polioketes  (305-304  b.c)  alone  in  recorded 

ascribes  this  innovation  to  Archidamus,  who  had  Greek  history  are  remarkable  for  real  siegecraft. 
already  tried  his.  hand  at  OInoe  (c/.  note  to  p.  389).  There  is  no  need  to  treat  the  siege  description  as 

The  successful  defence  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  a  product  of  Thukydidean  fancy  (Muller-Striibing 

Athenian   engineers,   whose  experience  of  siege-  in  the  Jahrb.  fiir  klass.  Philologie,  131,  pp.  289-348). 

works    was    comparatively    wide    (cf.   Herodot.,  — Ed. 
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serve  to  guard  the  baggage.  During  this  retreat  they  were  harassed 
by  the  Chalkidic  horse  and  light-armed,  who  retired  when  the  Athenians 
turned  upon  them,  but  attacked  them  on  all  sides  when  on  their  march, 
and  employed  missiles  so  effectively  that  the  retreating  hoplites  could  no 
longer  maintain  a  steady  order,  but  took  to  flight  and  sought  refuge  at 
Potidaea.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  hoplites,  near  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  force,  together  with  all  three  generals,  perished  in  this  defeat,  while 
the  expedition  returned  in  dishonour  to  Athens. 

In  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  the  arms  of  Athens  and  her  allies  were 
more  successful.  The  Ambrakiots,  exasperated  by  their  repulse  from  the 
Amphilochian  Argos,  during  the  preceding  year,  had  been  induced  to 
conceive  new  and  larger  plans  of  aggression  against  both  the  Akarnanians 
and  Athenians.  In  concert  with  their  mother-city  Corinth,  where  they 
obtained  warm  support,  they  prevailed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  take 
part  in  a  simultaneous  attack  of  Akarnania,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea, 
which  would  prevent  the  Akarnanians  from  concentrating  their  forces 
in  any  one  point. 

The  scheme  of  operations  now  projected  was  far  more  comprehensive 
than  anything  which  the  war  had  yet  afforded.  The  land  -  force  of  the 
Ambrakiots,  together  with  their  neighbours  and  fellow-colonists  the 
Leukadians  and  Anaktorians,  assembled  near  their  own  city,  while  their 
maritime  force  was  collected  at  Leukas,  on  the  Akarnanian  coast.  The 
force  at  Ambrakia  was  joined,  not  only  by  Knemus,  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral,  with  1,000  Peloponnesian  hoplites,  who  found  means  to  cross 
over  from  Peloponnesus,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  Phormio — but  also  by 
a  numerous  body  of  Epirotic  and  Macedonian  auxiliaries,  collected  even 
from  the  distant  and  northernmost  tribes.  Even  king  Perdikkas,  though 
then  nominally  in  alliance  with  Athens,  sent  1,000  of  his  Macedonian 
subjects,  who,  however,  arriyed  too  late  to  be  of  any  use. 

It  had  been  concerted  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Corinth  should 
join  that  already  assembled  at  Leukas,  and  act  upon  the  coast  of  Akar- 
nania at  the  same  time  that  the  land-force  marched  into  that  territory. 
But  Knemus,  finding  the  land-force  united  and  ready  near  Ambrakia, 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  await  the  fleet  from  Corinth,  and  marched  straight 
into  Akarnania.  He  directed  his  march  upon  Stratus — an  interior  town, 
the  chief  place  in  Akarnania — the  capture  of  which  would  be  likely  to 
carry  with  it  the  surrender  of  the  rest,  especially  as  the  Akarnanians, 
distracted  by  the  presence  of  the  ships  at  Leukas,  and  alarmed  by  the 
large  body  of  invaders  on  their  frontier,  did  not  dare  to  leave  their  own 
separate  homes,  so  that  Stratus  was  left  altogether  to  its  own  citizens. 
Nor  was  Phormio,  though  they  sent  an  urgent  message  to  him,  in  any 
condition  to  help  them,  since  he  could  not  leave  Naupaktus  unguarded, 
when  the  large  fleet  from  Corinth  was  known  to  be  approaching.  Under 
such  circumstances,  Knemus  and  his  army  indulged  confident  hopes  of 
overpowering  Stratus  without  difficulty.  They  marched  in  three  divi- 
sions :  the  Epirots  in  the  centre — the  Leukadians  and  Anaktorians  on  the 
right — the  Peloponnesians  and  Ambrakiots  on  the  left.  So  little  expecta- 
tion was  entertained  of  resistance,  that  these  three  divisions  took  no 
pains  to  keep  near,  or  even  in  sight  of  each  other.  Both  the  Greek  divisions, 
indeed,  maintained  a  good  order  of  march,  and  kept  proper  scouts  on  the 
look  out ;  but  the  Epirots  advanced  without  any  care  or  order,  and  when 
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they  approached  near  to  Stratus,  they  would  not  halt  to  encamp,  and 
assail  the  place  conjointly  with  the  Greeks,  but  marched  right  forward 
to  the  town,  intending  to  attack  it  single-handed.  The  Stratians  watched 
and  profited  by  this  imprudence.  Planting  ambuscades  in  convenient 
places,  and  suffering  the  Epirots  to  approach  without  suspicion  near  to 
the  gates,  they  then  suddenly  sallied  out  and  attacked  them,  while  the 
troops  in  ambuscade  rose  up  and  assailed  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
Chaonians  who  formed  the  van,  thus  completely  surprised,  were  routed 
with  great  slaughter,  while  the  other  Epirots  fled,  after  but  little  re- 
sistance. KnSmus  did  not  choose  to  persist  in  his  attack  under  such 
discouraging  circumstances.  His  troops  dispersed,  and  returned  to  their 
respective  homes. 

Meanwhile  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Corinth  had  found  difficulties 
in  its  passage  alike  unexpected  and  insuperable.  Mustering  forty-seven 
triremes  of  Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  other  places,  with  a  body  of  soldiers  on 
board  and  with  accompanying  store-vessels,  it  made  its  way  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Achaia.  Its  commanders,  not  intending  to  meddle  with 
Phormio  and  his  twenty  ships  at  Naupaktus,  never  imagined  that  he 
would  venture  to  attack  a  number  so  greatly  superior.  The  triremes 
were  accordingly  fitted  out  more  as  transports  for  numerous  soldiers  than 
with  any  view  to  naval  combat,  and  with  little  attention  to  the  choice 
of  skilful  rowers. 

Except  in  the  combat  near  Korkyra,  and  there  only  partially,  the 
Peloponnesians  had  never  yet  made  actual  trial  of  Athenian  maritime 
efficiency,  at  the  point  of  excellence  which  it  had  now  reached.  Them- 
selves retaining  the  old  unimproved  mode  of  fighting  and  of  working  ships 
at  sea,  they  had  no  practical  idea  of  the  degree  to  which  it  had  been  super- 
seded by  Athenian  training.  Among  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  the  seamen  generally  had  a  confirmed  feeling  of  their  own  superiority, 
but  Phormio  especially,  the  ablest  of  all  their  captains,  always  familiar- 
ized his  men  with  the  conviction,  that  no  Peloponnesian  fleet,  be  its 
number  ever  so  great,  could  possibly  contend  against  them  with  success1. 
Accordingly  the  Corinthian  admirals  were  surprised  to  observe  that 
Phormio  with  his  small  Athenian  squadron,  instead  of  keeping  safe  in 
Naupaktus,  was  moving  in  parallel  line  with  them  and  watching  th^ir 
progress  until  they  should  get  out  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  into  the  more 
open  sea.  Having  advanced  along  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus 
as  far  as  Patrae  in  Achaia,  they  then  altered  their  course,  and  bore  to  the 
north-west  in  order  to  cross  over  towards  the  iEtolian  coast,  in  their  way 
to  Akarnania.  In  doing  this,  however,  they  perceived  that  Phormio 
was  bearing  down  upon  them  from  Chalkis  and  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Euenus,  and  they  now  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  going  to 
attack  them.  Disconcerted  by  the  incident,  and  not  inclined  for  a  naval 
combat  in  the  wide  and  open  sea,  they  altered  their  plan  of  passage, 
returned  to  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  brought  to  for  the  night  at 
some  point  near  to  Rhium,  the  narrowest  breadth  of  the  strait.  Their 
bringing  to  was  a  mere  feint  intended  to  deceive  Phormio  and  induce  him 

1  Thukyd.  ii.  88.    This  passage  is  not  only  re-  captain  and  his  seamen — so  strongly  pervading 

markable  as  it  conveys  the  striking  persuasion  and  determining  the  feelings  of  the  latter.     Com- 

entertained  by  the  Athenians  of  their  own  naval  pare  what  is  told  respecting  the  Syracusan  Hermo- 

superiority,  but  also  as  it  discloses  the  frank  and  krates,  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  i,  30. 


intimate   communication    between    the   Athenian 
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to  go  back  for  the  night  to  his  own  coast,  for  during  the  course  of  the  night, 
they  left  their  station,  and  tried  to  get  across  the  breadth  of  the  Gult, 
where  it  was  near  the  strait  and  comparatively  narrow,  before  Phormio 
could  come  down  upon  them.  But  he  watched  their  movements  closely, 
kept  the  sea  all  night,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  attack  them  in  mid-channel, 
even  during  the  shorter  passage  near  the  strait,  at  the  first  dawn  of  morn- 
ing. On  seeing  his  approach,  the  Corinthian  admirals  ranged  their  tri- 
remes in  a  circle  with  the  prows  outward — like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
The  circle  was  made  as  large  as  it  could  be  without  leaving  opportunity 
to  the  Athenian  assailing  ships  to  practise  the  manoeuvre  of  the  diekplus l. 
In  this  position  they  were  found  and  attacked  shortly  after  daybreak 
by  Phormio,  who  bore  down  upon  them  with  his  ships  in  single  file,  all 
admirable  sailers,  and  his  own  ship  leading  ;  all  being  strictly  forbidden 
to  attack  until  he  should  give  the  signal.  He  rowed  swiftly  round  the 
Peloponnesian  circle,  nearing  the  prows  of  their  ships  as  closely  as  he 
could,  and  making  constant  semblance  of  being  about  to  come  to  blows. 
Partly  from  the  intimidating  effect  of  this  manoeuvre,  altogether  novel 
to  the  Peloponnesians — partly  from  the  natural  difficulty,  well-known  to 
Phormio,  of  keeping  every  ship  in  its  exact  stationary  position — the  order 
of  the  circle,  both  within  and  without,  presently  became  disturbed.  It 
was  not  long  before  a  new  ally  came  to  his  aid,  on  which  he  calculated, 
postponing  his  actual  attack  until  this  favourable  incident  occurred. 
The  strong  land-breeze  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  always  wont  to  begin 
shortly  after  daybreak,  came  down  upon  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  with  its 
usual  vehemence,  at  a  moment  when  the  steadiness  of  their  order  was 
already  somewhat  giving  way,  and  forced  their  ships  more  than  ever 
out  of  proper  relation  one  to  the  other.  The  triremes  began  to  run  foul 
of  each  other.  Moreover,  the  fresh  breeze  had  occasioned  such  a  swell, 
that  these  rowers,  unskilful  under  all  circumstances,  could  not  get  their 
oars  clear  of  the  water,  and  the  pilots  thus  lost  command  over  their 
vessels2.     The  critical  moment  was  now  come,  and  Phormio  gave  the 

1  Thukyd.,  ii.  86,  uij  £t&»re«  8i.cicirA.ovv.     The  (viii.  9)  :  it  was  far  more  probably  a  later  Athenian 

great  object  of  the  fast-sailing  Athenian   trireme  invention. — Ed.] 

was  to  drive  its  beak  against  some  weak  part  of  2  The  trireme  had,  in  all,  170  rowers,  distributed 
the  adversary's  ship,  the  stern,  the  side,  or  the  into  three  tiers.  The  upper  tier,  called  Thranitae, 
oars — not  against  the  beak,  which  was  strongly  were  sixty-two  in  number,  or  thirty-one  on  each 
constructed  as  well  for  defence  as  for  offence.  side :  the  middle  tier,  or  Zugita?,  as  well  as  the 
The  Athenian  therefore,  rowing  through  the  in-  lowest  tier,  or  Thalamitae,  were  each  fifty-four  in 
tervals  of  the  adversary's  line,  and  thus  getting  in  number,  or  twenty-seven  on  each  side.  Besides 
their  rear,  turned  rapidly,  and  got  the  opportunity,  these,  there  were  belonging  to  each  trireme  a 
before  the  ship  of  the  adversary  could  change  its  certain  number,  seemingly  about  thirty,  of  sup- 
position, of  striking  it  either  in  the  stern  or  some  plementary  oars  (kwvol  neptvtw),  to  be  used  by 
weak  part.  Such  a  manoeuvre  was  called  the  the  epibatae,  or  soldiers  serving  on  board,  in  case 
diekplus.  The  success  of  it  of  course  depended  of  rowers  being  killed,  or  oars  broken.  Of  course 
upon  the  extreme  rapidity  and  precision  of  the  the  oars  of  the  thranitae,  or  uppermost  tier,  were 
movements  of  the  Athenian  vessel,  so  superior  in  the  longest :  those  of  the  thalamitae,  or  lowest  tier, 
this  respect  to  its  adversary,  not  only  in  the  better  the  shortest :  those  of  the  zugitae,  of  a  length 
construction  of  the  ship,  but  the  excellence  of  between  the  two.  Each  oar  was  rowed  only  by 
rowers  and  steersmen.  one  man.  The  thranitae,  as  having  the  longest 
[The  manoeuvre  of  the  diekplus  is  strangely  oars,  were  most  hardly  worked  and  most  highly  paid, 
like   that  of   '  breaking   the  line ',  which  in  the  What  is  here  stated,  appears  to  be  pretty  well 

arhteenth  century  was  considered  the  most  ascertained,  chiefly  from  the  inscriptions  dis- 
ective  operation  in  a  sea-battle.  This  operation  covered  at  Athens  a  few  years  ago,  so  full  of  in- 
consisted  in  sailing  up  under  the  enemy's  lee  in  line-  formation  respecting  the  Athenian  marine  — and 
ahead  formation,  passing  to  windward  through  from  the  instructive  commentary  appended  to 
a  gap  in  the  enemy  s  line,  and  then  using  the  wind  these  inscriptions  by  M.  Boeckh,  Seewesen  der 
to  concentrate  on  a  portion  of  the  hostile  fleet.  Athener,  ch.  ix.,  p.  94,  104,  113.  But  there  is 
Thus  Rodney  effected  a  double  fitonrAovf  at  Dom-  a  great  deal  still  respecting  the  equipment  of  an 
inica  (Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History.  ancient  trireme  unascertained  and  disputed. 

other  striking  instances  are  afforded  [A  new  hypothesis  would  place  the  Bpavlrax  in 


&«.% 


Vincent  and  Collingwood's  operations  at  thesteni,thefvyrTatinthemiddle,andthefloAa^rTat 
Trafalgar.  Herodotus  mentions  the  use  of  this  in  the  bows  of  the  ship  (W.  W.  Tarn,  Journ.  of 
manoeuvre    at    Lad*    (vi.    15)    and    Artemisium        Hellen.   Stud.,   xxv.,  1905,  pp.  137-157,  204-224). 
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signal  for  attack.  He  first  drove  against  and  disabled  one  of  the  admiral's 
ships — his  comrades  next  ass'ailed  others  with  equal  success — so  that  the 
Peloponnesians,  confounded  and  terrified,  attempted  hardly  any  resist- 
ance, but  broke  their  order  and  sought  safety  in  flight.  They  fled  partly 
to  Patrae,  partly  to  Dyme,  in  Achaia,  pursued  by  the  Athenians,  who 
with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man,  captured  twelve  triremes — carried  away 
almost  the  entire  crews — and  returned  to  Naupaktus  ;  while  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  ships  sailed  along  the  shore  from  Patrae  to  Kyllene,  the  principal 
port  in  the  territory  of  Elis.  They  were  here  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
Knemus,  who  passed  over  with  his  squadron  from  Leukas. 

These  two  incidents  afford  ground  for  some  interesting  remarks.  The 
first  of  the  two  displays  the  great  inferiority  of  the  Epirots  to  the  Greeks 
— and  even  to  the  less  advanced  portion  of  the  Greeks — in  the  qualities 
of  order,  discipline,  steadiness,  and  power  of  cooperation  for  a  joint  pur- 
pose. If,  on  land,  we  thus  discover  the  inherent  superiority  of  Greeks 
over  Epirots  involuntarily  breaking  out — so  in  the  sea-fight  we  are  no  less 
impressed  with  the  astonishing  superiority  of  the  Athenians  over  their 
opponents,  a  superiority,  indeed,  no  way  inherent,  such  as  that  of  Greeks 
over  Epirots,  but  depending  in  this  case  on  previous  toil,  training,  and 
inventive  talent,  on  the  one  side,  compared  with  neglect  and  old-fashioned 
routine  on  the  other.  Nowhere  does  the  extraordinary  value  of  that 
seamanship,  which  the  Athenians  had  been  gaining  by  years  of  improved 
practice,  stand  so  clearly  marked  as  in  these  first  battles  of  Phormio.  It 
gradually  becomes  less  conspicuous  as  we  advance  in  the  war,  since  the 
Peloponnesians  improve,  learning  seamanship  as  the  Russians  under 
Peter  the  Great  learnt  the  art  of  war  from  the  Swedes  under  Charles  XII. 

To  none  did  the  circumstances  of  this  memorable  sea-fight  seem  so 
incomprehensible  as  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  They  had  heard  indeed  of 
the  seamanship  of  Athens,  but  had  never  felt  it,  and  could  not  understand 
what  it  meant ;  so  that  they  imputed  the  defeat  to  nothing  but  disgraceful 
cowardice,  and  sent  indignant  orders  to  Knemus  at  Kyllene,  to  take  the 
command,  equip  a  larger  and  better  fleet,  and  repair  the  dishonour.  Three 
Spartan  commissioners — Brasidas,  Timokrates,  and  Lykophron — were 
sent  down  to  assist  him  with  their  advice  and  exertions  in  calling  together 
naval  contingents  from  the  different  allied  cities.  By  this  means  a  large 
fleet  of  seventy-seven  triremes  was  speedily  mustered  at  Panormus — a 
harbour  of  Achaia  near  to  the  promontory  of  Rhium  and  immediately 
within  the  interior  gulf. 

Such  preparations  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Phormio,  who  trans- 
mitted to  Athens  news  of  his  victory,  at  the  same  time  urgently  soliciting 
reinforcements  to  contend  with  the  increasing  strength  of  the  enemy. 


This  would  hardly  explain  why  the  6pavlr<u  were  those  who  were  not,  must  have  been  immense 
considered  to  have  such  a  specially  hard  task.  (Compare  Xenophon,  (Economic.,  viii.  8.) 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  sat  in  the  upper  tier,  About  200  men,  that  is  to  say,  170  rowers 
they  would  have  the  longest  oars  and  the  greatest  and  thirty  supernumeraries,  mostly  epibate  or 
difficulty  in  clearing  the  blades.  Perhaps  the  hoplites  serving  on  board,  besides  the  pilot,  the 
designations  were  changed  by  the  time  of  Polybius  man  at  the  ship's  bow,  the  keleustes,  etc.,  prob- 
and Mr.  Tarn's  other  authorities. — Ed.]  ably  some  half-dozen  officers — formed  the  crew 
There  was  nothing  but  the  voice  of  the  keleustes  of  a  trireme  :  compare  Herodot.,  viii.  17  ;  vii.  184 
to  keep  these  170  rowers  all  in  good  time  with  — where  he  calculates  the  thirty  epibatae  over  and 
their  strokes.    With  oars  of  different  length,  and  above  the  200. 

so  many  rowers,  this  must  have  been  no  easy  '  The  Venetian  galleys  in  the  thirteenth  century 

matter ;  and  apparently  quite  impossible,  unless  were   manned    by    about    the    same    number    of 

the  rowers  were  trained    to   act    together.    The  men. 
difference  between  those  who  were  so  trained  and 
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The  Athenians  immediately  sent  twenty  fresh  ships  to  join  him.  Yet 
they  were  induced  by  the  instances  of  a  Kretan  named  Nikias,  their 
proxenus  at  Gortyn,  to  allow  him  to  take  the  ships  first  to  Krete,  on  the 
faith  of  his  promise  to  reduce  the  hostile  town  of  Kydonia.  This  ill- 
advised  diversion  of  the  fleet  from  its  straight  course  to  join  Phormio 
is  a  proof  how  much  the  counsels  of  Athens  were  beginning  to  suffer  from 
the  loss  of  Perikles,  who  was  just  now  in  his  last  illness  and  died  shortly 
afterwards.  That  liability  to  be  seduced  by  novel  enterprises  and  pro- 
jects of  acquisition,  against  which  he  so  emphatically  warned  his  country- 
men, was  even  now  beginning  to  manifest  its  disastrous  consequences. 

Through  the  loss  of  this  precious  interval,  Phormio  found  himself,  with 
no  more  than  his  original  twenty  triremes,  opposed  to  seventy-seven 
triremes  with  a  large  force  on  land  to  back  them,  the  latter  no  mean  help 
in  ancient  warfare.  He  took  up  his  station  near  the  Cape  Antirrhium, 
or  the  Molykric  Rhium  as  it  was  called — the  northern  headland,  opposite 
to  the  other  headland  also  called  Rhium,  on  the  coast  of  Achaia.  The 
line  between  these  two  capes,  seemingly  about  an  English  mile  in  breadth, 
forms  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  Messenian  force  from 
Naupaktus  attended  him,  and  served  on  land.  But  he  kept  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Gulf,  anxious  to  fight  in  a  large  and  open  breadth  of  sea,  which 
was  essential  to  Athenian  manoeuvring,  while  his  adversaries  on  their 
side  remained  on  the  inside  of  the  Achaic  cape,  from  the  corresponding 
reason.  If  we  revert  back  to  the  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  we 
find  that  narrowness  of  space  was  at  that  time  accounted  the  best  of  all 
protection  for  a  smaller  fleet  against  a  larger.  But  such  had  been  the 
complete  change  of  feeling,  occasioned  by  the  system  of  manoeuvring 
introduced  since  that  period  in  the  Athenian  navy,  that  amplitude  of 
sea-room  is  now  not  less  coveted  by  Phormio  than  dreaded  by  his  enemies. 

For  six  or  seven  days  successively,  the  two  fleets  were  drawn  out  against 
each  other,  Phormio  trying  to  entice  the  Peloponnesians  to  the  outside 
of  the  Gulf,  while  they  on  their  side  did  what  they  could  to  bring  him 
within  it.  To  him,  every  day's  postponement  was  gain,  since  it  gave 
him  a  new  chance  of  his  reinforcements  arriving  :  for  that  very  reason, 
the  Peloponnesian  commanders  were  eager  to  accelerate  an  action,  and 
at  length  resorted  to  a  well-laid  plan  for  forcing  it  ort.  But  in  spite  of 
immense  numerical  superiority,  such  was  the  discouragement  and  reluct- 
ance prevailing  among  their  seamen,  that  Knemus  and  Brasidas  had  to 
employ  emphatic  exhortations.  Phormio  reminded  his  men  of  then- 
long  practice  and  rational  conviction  of  superiority  at  sea,  such  as  no 
augmentation  of  numbers,  especially  with  an  enemy  conscious  of  his 
own  weakness,  could  overbalance.  He  called  upon  them  to  show  their 
habitual  discipline  and  quick  apprehension  of  orders,  and  above  all  to 
perform  their  regular  movements  in  perfect  silence  during  the  actual 
battle.  The  idea  of  entire  silence  on  board  the  Athenian  ships  while  a 
sea-fight  was  going  on,  is  not  only  striking  as  a  feature  in  the  picture, 
but  is  also  one  of  the  most  powerful  evidences  of  the  force  of  self-control 
and  military  habits  among  these  citizen-seamen. 

Kndmus  and  Brasidas  now  resolved  to  make  a  forward  movement  up 
the  Gulf,  as  if  against  Naupaktus,  which  was  the  main  Athenian  station. 
Knowing  that  Phormio  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the 
defence  of  the  place,  they  hoped  to  pin  him  up  and  force  him  to  action  close 
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under  the  land,  where  Athenian  manoeuvring  would  be  unavailing.  Accord- 
ingly they  commenced  this  movement  early  in  the  morning,  sailing  in  line 
of  four  abreast  towards  the  northern  coast  of  the  Inner  Gulf.  The  right 
squadron  was  in  the  van,  and  care  had  been  taken  to  place  in  it  twenty 
of  the  best-sailing  ships,  since  the  success  of  the  plan  of  action  was  known 
beforehand  to  depend  upon  their  celerity.  As  they  had  foreseen,  Phqrmio, 
the  moment  he  saw  their  movement,  put  his  men  on  shipboard,  and  rowed 
into  the  interior  of  the  strait,  though  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  He 
ranged  his  ships  in  line  of  battle  ahead,  probably  his  own  the  leading 
ship,  and  sailed  close  along  the  land  towards  Naupaktus,  while  the  Mes- 
senians  marching  ashore  kept  near  to  him. 

Both  fleets  were  thus  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  towards  the 
same  point — the  Athenian  close  along  shore — the  Peloponnesians  some- 
what farther  off1.  The  latter  had  now  got  Phormio  into  the  position 
which  they  wished,  pinned  up  against  the  land,  with  no  room  for  tactics. 
On  a  sudden  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
facing  to  the  left,  changed  from  column  into  line,  and  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  move  along  the  coast,  rowed  rapidly  with  their  prows  shore- 
ward to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  Athenians.  The  right  squadron 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  occupying  the  side  towards  Naupaktus,  was 
especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  cutting  off  the  Athenians  from  all 
possibility  of  escaping  thither,  the  best  ships  having  been  placed  on  the 
right  for  that  important  object.  As  far  as  the  commanders  were  concerned, 
the  plan  of  action  completely  succeeded  :  the  Athenians  were  caught  in  a 
situation  where  resistance  was  impossible,  and  had  no  chance  of  escape 
except  in  flight.  But  so  superior  were  they  in  rapid  movement  even  to 
the  best  Peloponnesians,  that  eleven  ships,  the  headmost  out  of  the  twenty, 
just  found  means  to  run  by,  before  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  closed 
in  upon  the  shore,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Naupaktus.  The 
remaining  nine  ships  were  caught  and  driven  ashore  with  serious  damage 
— their  crews  being  partly  slain,  partly  escaping  by  swimming.  But 
more  than  one  of  them  was  rescued  by  the  bravery  of  the  Messenian 
hoplites,  who,  in  spite  of  their  heavy  panoply,  rushed  into  the  water  and 
got  aboard  them,  fighting  from  the  decks  and  driving  off  the  enemy  even 
after  the  rope  had  been  actually  made  fast,  and  the  process  of  towing  off 
had  begun2. 

The  victory  of  the  Peloponnesians  seemed  assured.  While  their  left 
and  centre  were  thus  occupied,  the  twenty  ships  of  their  right  wing  parted 
company  with  the  rest,  in  order  to  pursue  the  eleven  fugitive  Athenian 
ships  which  they  had  failed  in  cutting  off.  Ten  of  these  got  clear  away 
into  the  harbour  of  Naupaktus,  and  there  posted  themselves  in  an  attitude 
of  defence,  while  the  eleventh,  somewhat  less  swift,  was  neared  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  admiral,  who,  on  board  a  Leukadian  trireme,  pushed 
greatly  ahead  of  his  comrades,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  her.  The  Athenian 
captain,  pulling  swiftly  round  a  trader-vessel,  directed  his  trireme  so 
as  to  meet  the  advancing  Leukadian,  and  drove  his  beak  against  her, 
amidships,  with  an  impact  so  violent  as  to  disable  her  at  once.     The  pur- 

,    l  The  movement  which  Grote  here  describes  other  eirC  quite  close) :   thus   the  Peloponnesians 

and  discusses  in  a  special  appendix  is  just  what  would  be  coasting  N.E.  from  Panormus  to  Cape 

the    situation   requires.    The   reading  in   Thuk.,  Drepanum.     Cf.  Jowett,  Thucydides,  vol.  ii,  p.  138. 

ii.  90,  eni.  Try  iavTuv  yrjv,  will  not  bear  rendering  — Ed. 

into  any  satisfactory  sense.     The  best  emendation  2  Compare  the  like  bravery  on  the  part  of  the 

would  seem  to  be  napa  for  eiri  (there  being  two  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  at  Pylus  (Thukyd.,  iv.  14). 
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suing  vessels  coming  up  behind  were  so  astounded  and  dismayed  that 
the  men,  dropping  their  oars,  held  water,  and  ceased  to  advance,  while 
some  even  found  themselves  half  aground,  from  ignorance  of  the  coast. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ten  Athenian  triremes  in  the  harbour  were  beyond 
measure  elated  by  the  incident,  so  that  a  single  word  from  Phormio 
sufficed  to  put  them  in  active  forward  motion,  and  to  make  them  strenu- 
ously attack  the  embarrassed  enemy.  First,  the  Athenians  broke  the 
twenty  pursuing  ships  on  the  right  wing,  next  they  pursued  their  ad- 
vantage against  the  left  and  centre,  who  had  probably  neared  to  the 
right,  so  that  after  a  short  resistance,  the  whole  were  completely  routed, 
and  fled  across  the  Gulf  to  their  original  station  at  Panormus1.  Not 
only  did  the  eleven  Athenian  ships  thus  break,  terrify,  and  drive  away 
the  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy,  with  the  capture  of  six  of  the  nearest  Pelopon- 
nesian  triremes,  but  they  also  rescued  those  ships  of  their  own  which 
had  been  driven  ashore  and  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  More- 
over, the  Peloponnesian  crews  sustained  a  considerable  loss,  both  in  killed 
and  in  prisoners. 

Thus,  in  spite  not  only  of  the  prodigious  disparity  of  numbers,  but  also 
of  the  disastrous  blow  which  the  Athenians  had  sustained  at  first,  Phormio 
ended  by  gaining  a  complete  victory.  The  enemy  were  so  completely 
discomfited — and  farther  so  much  in  fear  of  the  expected  reinforcement 
from  Athens — that  they  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  retire,  and  sail 
into  the  Gulf  to  Corinth,  all  except  the  Leukadians,  who  returned  to  their 
own  home2. 

Presently  the  reinforcement  arrived,  after  that  untoward  detention 
which  had  well  nigh  exposed  Phormio  and  his  whole  fleet  to  ruin.  It 
confirmed  his  mastery  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  and  of  the  coast  of 
Akarnania,  where  the  Peloponnesians  had  now  no  naval  force  at  all.  To 
establish  more  fully  the  Athenian  influence  in  Akarnania,  he  undertook 
during  the  course  of  the  autumn  an  expedition,  landing  at  Astakus,  and 
marching  into  the  Akarnanian  inland  country  with  400  Athenian  hoplites 
and  400  Messenians. 

After  abandoning  the  naval  contest  at  Rhium,  and  retiring  to  Corinth, 
Kn£mus  and  Brasidas  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  Megarians,  before  the 
fleet  dispersed,  to  try  the  bold  experiment  of  a  sudden  inroad  upon  Peiraeus. 
Such  was  the  confessed  superiority  of  the  Athenians  at  sea,  that  while 
they  guarded  amply  the  coasts  of  Attica  against  privateers,  they  never 
imagined  the  possibility  of  an  attack  upon  their  own  main  harbour. 
Accordingly,  Peiraeus  was  not  only  unprotected  by  any  chain  across  the 
entrance,  but  destitute  even  of  any  regular  guard-ships  manned  and  ready. 
The  seamen  of  the  retiring  Peloponnesian  armament,  on  reaching  Corinth, 
were  immediately  disembarked  and  marched,  first  across  the  isthmus,  next 
to  Megara — each  man  carrying  his  seat-cloth,  and  his  oar,  together  with 
the  loop  whereby  the  oar  was  fastened  to  the  oar-hole  in  the  side  and  thus 
prevented  from  slipping. 

There  lay  forty  triremes  in  Nisaea  the  harbour  of  Megara,  which,  though 

1  Thukyd.,  ii.  92.    It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  -  This  Athenian  victory  is  attested  by  a  bronze 

t)i.  AUmMMM  drfr.it.d  ;md  drove  off  not  only  the  plaU  dedicated  at  Dodona,  with  the  inscription, 

twenty  1'cloponnesian  ships  of  the  right  or  pur*  AQrjvaioi  awb  ll«Aojroiirj<r<c.ji'  yavfj.axi<f  vucqaavrts 

Mrflg  Wtof-   hut  alvj  Uie  iHt  .Hid  outre.     Other-  dviQtaav   (Rohl,    ln\cr.    Gf,   Ant.,   5;    Hicks  and 

wise  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  recapture  Hill,  57).     I'D 
those  Athenian  ships  which  had  beta  lost  at  tin- 
befkinbHi  «>i  tii<-  i».itti<-. 
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old  and  out  of  condition,  were  sufficient  for  so  short  a  trip  ;  and  the  sea- 
men, immediately  on  arriving,  launched  these  and  got  aboard.  Yet  such 
was  the  awe  entertained  of  Athens  and  her  power,  that  when  the  scheme 
came  really  to  be  executed,  the  courage  of  the  Peloponnesians  failed, 
though  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  actually  reaching  Peiraeus. 
Pretending  that  the  wind  was  adverse,  they  contented  themselves  with 
passing  across  to  the  station  of  Budorum,  in  the  opposite  Athenian  island 
of  Salamis,  where  they  surprised  and  seized  the  three  guard-ships  which 
habitually  blockaded  the  harbour  of  Megara,  and  then  landed  upon  the 
island.  They  spread  themselves  over  a  large  part  of  Salamis,  ravaged 
the  properties,  and  seized  men  as  well  as  goods.  Fire-signals  immediately 
made  known  this  unforeseen  aggression  both  at  Peiraeus  and  at  Athens, 
occasioning  in  both  the  extreme  of  astonishment  and  alarm  ;  for  the 
citizens  in  Athens,  not  conceiving  distinctly  the  meaning  of  the  signals, 
fancied  that  Peiraeus  itself  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
whole  population  rushed  down  to  the  Peiraeus  at  break  of  day,  and  put 
to  sea  with  all  the  triremes  that. were  ready.  But  the  Peloponnesians, 
aware  of  the  danger  which  menaced  them,  made  haste  to  quit  Salamis 
with  their  booty  and  the  three  captured  guard-ships.  The  lesson  was 
salutary  to  the  Athenians :  from  henceforward  Peiraeus  was  furnished 
with  a  chain  across  the  mouth,  and  a  regular  guard,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  Forty  years  afterwards,  however,  we  shall  find  it  just  as  negli- 
gently watched,  and  surprised  with  much  more  boldness  and  dexterity 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  captain  Teleutias1. 

As,  during  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  Ambrakiots  had  brought  down 
a  numerous  host  of  Epirotic  tribes  to  the  invasion  of  Akarnania,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Peloponnesians — so  during  the  autumn  the  Athenians 
obtained  aid  against  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  from  the  powerful  barbaric 
prince  before  mentioned,  SitalkSs  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians. 

Amidst  the  numerous  tribes,  between  the  Danube  and  the  .Egean  sea 
— who  all  bore  the  generic  name  of  Thracians,  though  each  had  a  special 
name  besides — the  Odrysians  were  at  this  time  the  most  warlike  and 
powerful.  The  Odrysian  king  Teres,  father  of  Sitalkes,  had  made  use  of 
this  power  to  subdue  and  render  tributary  a  great  number  of  these  different 
tribes,  especially  those  whose  residence  was  in  the  plain  rather  than  in  the 
mountains.  His  dominion,  the  largest  existing  between  the  Ionian  sea 
and  the  Euxine,  extended  from  Abddra  or  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus  in  the 
Mgea,n  sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  in  the  Euxine  ;  though  it  seems 
that  this  must  be  understood  with  deductions,  since  many  intervening 
tribes,  especially  mountain  tribes,  did  not  acknowledge  his  authority. 
Sitalkes  himself  had  invaded  and  conquered  some  of  the  Paeonian  tribes 
who  joined  the  Thracians  on  the  west,  between  the  Axius  and  the  Strymon. 
Dominion,  in  the  sense  of  the  Odrysian  king,  meant  tribute,  presents,  and 
military  force  when  required.  With  the  two  former,  at  least,  we  may 
conclude  that  he  was  amply  supplied,  since  his  nephew  and  successor 
Seuthes  (under  whom  the  revenue  increased  and  attained  its  maximum) 
received  400  talents  annually  in  gold  and  silver  as  tribute,  and  the  like 
sum  in  various  presents,  over  and  above  many  other  presents  of  manu- 
factured articles  and  ornaments.  These  latter  came  from  the  Grecian 
colonies  on  the  coast,  which  contributed,  moreover,  largely  to  the  tribute, 

1  Xenophon.  Hdlen.,  v.  i,  19. 
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though  in  what  proportions  we  are  not  informed1.  Even  Grecian  cities, 
not  in  Thrace,  sent  presents  to  forward  their  trading  objects,  as  pur- 
chasers for  the  produce,  the  plunder,  and  the  slaves,  acquired  by  Thracian 
chiefs  or  tribes  *. 

The  natural  state  of  the  Thracian  tribes  was  that  of  disunion  and  in- 
capacity of  political  association.  The  Odrysian  dominion  had  probably 
not  reached,  at  the  period  when  Herodotus  made  his  inquiries,  the  same 
development  which  Thukydides  describes  in  the  third  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  which  imparted  to  these  tribes  a  union,  partial  indeed, 
and  temporary,  but  such  as  they  never  reached  either  before  or  after- 
wards. 

Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia  had  offended  Sitalkes  by  refusing  to  per- 
form a  promise  made  of  giving  him  his  sister  in  marriage — a  promise 
made  as  consideration  for  the  interference  of  Sitalkes  and  Nymphodorus 
in  procuring  for  Perdikkas  peace  with  Athens,  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
much  embarrassed  by  civil  dissensions  with  his  brother  Philip.  The 
latter  prince,  ruling  in  his  own  name  (and  seemingly  independent  of 
Perdikkas)  over  a  portion  of  the  Macedonians  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  Axius,  had  been  expelled  by  his  more  powerful  brother,  and  taken 
refuge  with  Sitalkes.  He  was  now  apparently  dead,  but  his  son  Amyntas 
received  from  the  Odrysian  prince  the  promise  of  restoration. 

But  the  forces  of  Sitalkes,  collected  from  many  different  portions  of 
Thrace,  were  tardy  in  coming  together.  Altogether  his  army  amounted, 
or  was  supposed  to  amount,  to  150,000  men — one-third  of  it  cavalry, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  Getae  and  Odrysians  proper3.  The  whole  host 
spread  terror  amidst  all  those  who  were  within  even  the  remote  possi- 
bilities of  its  march4. 

The  Macedonians  under  Perdikkas,  renouncing  all  idea  of  contending 
on  foot  against  so  overwhelming  a  host,  either  fled  or  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  small  number  of  fortified  places  which  the  country  presented. 

Luckily  for  the  enemies  of  the  Odrysian  king,  his  march  was  not  made 
until  the  beginning  of  winter — seemingly  about  November  or  December. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  Athenians,  when  they  concerted  with  him  the 
joint  attack  upon  the  Chalkidians,  intended  that  it  should  be  in  a  better 
time  of  the  year.  Having  probably  waited  to  hear  that  his  army  was 
in  motion,  and  waited  long  in  vain,  they  began  to  despair  of  his  coming 
at  all,  and  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  despatch  any  force  of  their  own 
to  the  spot.  Some  envoys  and  presents  only  were  sent  as  compliments, 
instead  of  the  cooperating  armament.  And  this  disappointment,  coupled 
with  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  nakedness  of~the  country,  and  the 
privations  of  his  army  at  that  season,  induced  Sitalkes  sdon  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  Perdikkas,  who,  moreover,  gained  over  Seuthes,  nephew 
of  the  Odrysian  prince,  by  promising  his  sister  Stratonike  in  marriage, 
together  with  a  sum  of  money,  on  condition  that  the  Thracian  host  should 

1  The  disappearance  of  some  Thracian  towns  good  information  about  the  inland  region,  as 
from  the  tribute-lists  in  440-433,  and  the  large  he  was  likely  to  have  from  his  familiarity  with 
reductions  in  the  assessment  of  others,  may  imply  the  coasts,  and  resident  proprietorship  in  Thrace 
that  Athens  allowed  some  of  her  dependencies  to  (Thukyd.,  ii.  ioo  ;  Herodot.,  v.  16). 
pass  under  the  control  of  Sitalkes,  or  at  least  to  *  From  the  fact  that  Herodotus  (iv.  80)  men- 
send  him  subsidies.  (Cf.  E.  Meyer,  Grsck.  d.  Alt.,  tions  Sitalkes  without  breathing  a  word  about 
vo!.  iv,  ch.  u)j— Ed.  the  celebrated  campaign  of  429,  we  may   infer 

•  See  Xenophon,  Anabas.  vii.  3,  16 ;  4,  a.  that  by  this  time  he  had  left  European  Greece, 

*  Thukydides,  in  his  brief  statements  respecting  or  was  no  longer  alive. — Ed. 
this  march  of  Sitalkes,  speaks  like  one  who  had 
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be  speedily  withdrawn.  This  was  accordingly  done,  after  it  had  been 
distributed  for  thirty  days  over  Macedonia,  during  eight  of  which  days 
his  detachment  had  ravaged  the  Chalkidic  lands. 


APPENDIX 

As  regards  the  plan  of  campaign  adopted  by  Perikles  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  war,  Grote  agrees  with  Thukydides  that  it  was  statesmanlike  and,  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  the  best  possible.  The  following  considerations  may 
perhaps  be  held  sufficient  to  modify  this  opinion : 

His  policy  was  threefold  :  (1)  to  treat  Athens  as  an  island  and  abandon  Attica, 
(2)  to  maintain  at  all  costs  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  (3)  to  limit  reprisals  to 
descents  on  the  Peloponnesian  coasts.  Such  a  policy  can  be  based  on  two  grounds 
only — that  there  is  a  prospect  of  exhausting  the  enemy,  and  that  the  defensive 
power  is,  by  comparison,  inexhaustible.  Now,  firstly,  to  treat  Athens  as  an 
island  was  to  overlook  the  essential  fact  that  Athens  had  also  a  land  empire  and 
her  citizens  landed  property.  As  a  result,  the  fighting  citizens  (mainly  Zeugites) 
lost  their  farms,  and  had  to  be  supported  by  the  state,  while  large  landed  pro- 
prietors were  progressively  less  able  to  bear  taxes  ;  finally,  the  effect  of  the  over- 
crowding in  Athens  and  the  sight  of  the  enemy  working  their  will  on  the  sur- 
rounding land  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  general  morale.  Again,  it  was 
unsafe  to  regard  the  empire  as  impregnable  in  its  loyalty.  The  recent  example 
of  Samos,  coupled  with  the  rebellion  of  Potidaea  and  the  Thraceward  cities, 
should  have  been  enough  to  prevent  this  mistake,  which  the  revolt  of  Lesbos 
so  soon  accentuated  ;  the  victories  of  Brasidas  showed  that  the  command  of  the 
sea  was  not  everything.  Finally,  we  know  that  financially  Athens  was  hard 
pressed  as  early  as  428.  The  reserve  had  gone  ;  a  special  war-tax  of  200  talents 
was  imposed  ;  the  allies  were  irritated  by  squadrons  sent  to  collect  new  resources  ; 
in  425  the  tribute  was  doubled. 

On  the  other  side,  the  enemy  could  not  be  financially  ruined — they  had  no 
resources  at  the  outset ;  they  cannot  have  lost  at  all  heavily  in  their  annual 
marches  into  Attica ;  and  most  surprising  of  all  is  the  attempt  to  damage  the 
Spartan  confederacy  by  isolated  descents  on  the  Peloponnesian  shores.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  in  every  fundamental  point  the  strategy  of  Perikles  was 
open  to  criticism.  To  reply  that  the  plague  was  the  real  cause  of  failure  is  only 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Perikles  wholly  failed  to  realize  the  extreme  perils  he 
ran  in  allowing  the  city  to  be  overcrowded.  The  history  of  the  war  shows  that 
the  main  object  should  rather  have  been  to  take  immediate  action  in  two  ways — 
(1)  by  striking  at  the  Peloponnesians  effectively,  say  in  their  north-western 
possessions,  and  (2)  by  anticipating  the  later  policy  of  Kleon  and  Alkibiades  in 
supporting  the  democratic  factions  in  such  places  as  Megara,  and  thus  sowing 
disunion.  For  a  league  based  partly  on  force,  partly  on  mutual  interest,  the  policy 
of  masterly  inactivity  and  trivial  reprisals  was  short-sighted  and  dangerous.— Ed. 


CHAPTER  XX  [L] 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR  DOWN  TO  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  COMMOTIONS  AT  KORKYRA 

During  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  the  Peloponnesians,  under  Archi- 
damus,  again  repeated  their  invasion  and  ravage  of  Attica,  which  had 
been  intermitted  during  the  year  preceding.  As  before,  they  met  with 
no  serious  resistance.  Entering  the  country  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  they  continued  the  process  of  devastation  until  their  provisions 
were  exhausted.  To  this  damage  the  Athenians  had  probably  now 
accustomed  themselves:  but  they  speedily  received,  even  while  the  in- 
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vaders  were  in  their  country,  intelligence  of  an  event  far  more  embarrass- 
ing and  formidable  —  the  revolt  of  MitylSnS  and  of  the  greater  part  of 
Lesbos. 

This  revolt,  indeed,  did  not  come  even  upon  the  Athenians  wholly 
unawares.  Yet  the  idea  of  it  was  of  longer  standing  than  they  suspected, 
for  the  Mitylenaean  oligarchy  had  projected  it  before  the  war  and  had 
made  secret  application  to  Sparta  for  aid,  but  without  success.  Some 
time  after  hostilities  broke  out,  they  resumed  the  design,  which  was 
warmly  promoted  by  the  Boeotians,  kinsmen  of  the  Lesbians  in  ^Eolic 
lineage  and  dialect.  The  Mitylenaean  leaders  appear  to  have  finally 
determined  on  revolt  during  the  preceding  autumn  or  winter.  But  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  ample  preparations  before  they  declared 
themselves  openly  ;  and  moreover  they  took  measures  for  constraining 
three  other  towns  in  Lesbos — Antissa,  Eresus,  and  Pyrrha — to  share  their 
fortunes,  to  merge  their  own  separate  governments,  and  to  become  incorpor- 
ated with  MitylSnS.  Methymna,  the  second  town  in  Lesbos,  situated  on  the 
north  of  the  island,  was  decidedly  opposed  to  them  and  attached  to  Athens. 

Though  the  oligarchical  character  of  their  government  gave  them 
much  means  of  secrecy,  still,  measures  of  such  importance  could  not  be 
taken  without  provoking  attention.  Intimation  was  sent  to  the  Athenians 
by  various  Mitylenaean  citizens.  Not  less  communicative  were  the 
islanders  of  Tenedos,  animated  by  ancient  neighbourly  jealousy  towards 
Mitylene. 

This  news  seems  to  have  become  certain  about  February  or  March, 
428  B.C.  But  such  was  then  the  dispirited  condition  of  the  Athenians — 
arising  from  two  years'  suffering  under  the  epidemic,  and  no  longer 
counteracted  by  the  wholesome  remonstrances  of  Perikles — that  they 
could  not  at  first  bring  themselves  to  believe  what  they  were  so  much 
afraid  to  find  true.  Lesbos,  like  Chios,  was  their  ally  upon  an  equal 
footing,  still  remaining  under  those  conditions  which  had  been  at  first 
common  to  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos.  Mitylene  paid 
no  tribute  to  Athens  :  it  retained  its  walls,  its  large  naval  force,  and  its 
extensive  landed  possessions  on  the  opposite  Asiatic  continent :  its  govern- 
ment was  oligarchical,  administering  all  internal  affairs  without  refer- 
ence to  Athens.  The  city  was  thus  in  practice  all  but  independent,  and 
so  extremely  powerful,  that  the  Athenians,  fearful  of  coping  with  it  in 
their  actual  state  of  depression,  were  loath  to  believe  the  alarming  intelli- 
gence which  reached  them.  They  sent  envoys  with  a  friendly  message 
to  persuade  the  Mitylenaeans  to  suspend  their  proceedings,  and  it  was 
only  when  these  envoys  returned  without  success,  that  they  saw  the 
necessity  of  stronger  measures.  Ten  Mitylenaean  triremes,  serving  as 
contingent  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  were  seized,  and  their  crews  placed  under 
guard  ;  while  Kleippides,  then  on  the  point  of  starting  (along  with  two 
colleagues)  to  conduct  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes  round  Peloponnesus,  was 
directed  to  alter  his  destination  and  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Mitylene. 
It  was  expected  that  he  would  reach  that  town  about  the  time  of  the 
approaching  festival  of  Apollo  Maloeis,  celebrated  in  its  neighbourhood — 
on  which  occasion  the  whole  Mitylenaean  population  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  forth  to  the  temple  :  so  that  the  town,  while  thus  deserted,  might 
easily  be  surprised  and  seized  by  the  fleet.  In  case  this  calculation  should 
be  disappointed,    Kleippidfis   was  instructed  to  require  that  the  Mity- 
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lenaeans  should  surrender  their  ships  of  war  and  raze  their  fortifications, 
and  in  the  event  of  refusal  to  attack  them  immediately. 

But  the  publicity  of  debate  at  Athens  was  far  too  great  to  allow  such  a 
scheme  to  succeed.  The  Mitylenaeans  had  their  spies  in  the  city,  and  the 
moment  the  resolution  was  taken,  one  of  them  set  off  to  communicate  it 
at  Mitylene,  so  that  when  Kleippides  arrived  shortly  afterwards,  he 
found  the  festival  adjourned  and  the  government  prepared  for  him.  The 
requisition  which  he  sent  in  was  refused,  and  the  Mitylenaean  fleet  even 
came  forth  from  the  harbour  to  assail  him,  but  was  beaten  back  with 
little  difficulty.  Upon  this,  the  Mitylenaean  leaders,  finding  themselves 
attacked  before  their  preparations  were  completed,  and  desiring  still 
to  gain  time,  opened  negotiations  with  Kleippides,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  suspend  hostilities  until  ambassadors  could  be  sent  to  Athens.  This 
appears  to  have  been  about  the  middle  of  May,  soon  after  the  Lacedae- 
monian invasion  of  Attica. 

Kleippides  was  induced,  not  very  prudently,  to  admit  this  proposition, 
under  the  impression  that  his  armament  was  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  a 
city  and  island  so  powerful.  He  remained  moored  off  the  harbour  at 
the  north  of  Mitylene  until  the  envoys  should  return  from  Athens.  Mean- 
while the  Mitylenaean  government,  unknown  to  Kleippides,  and  well 
aware  that  the  embassy  would  prove  fruitless,  took  advantage  of  the 
truce  to  send  secret  envoys  to  Sparta  imploring  immediate  aid. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Mitylenaean  envoys  at  Athens,  reinforce- 
ments reached  the  Athenian  admiral  from  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  some 
other  allies,  as  well  as  from  the  Lesbian  town  of  Methymna  :  so  that  when 
the  envoys  returned,  as  they  presently  did  with  an  unfavourable  reply, 
war  was  resumed  with  increased  vigour.  The  Mitylenaeans,  having  made 
a  general  sally  with  their  full  military  force,  gained  some  advantage  in 
the  battle  :  yet  not  feeling  bold  enough  to  maintain  the  field,  they  re- 
treated back  behind  their  walls.  The  news  of  their  revolt,  when  first 
spread  abroad,  had  created  an  impression  unfavourable  to  the  stability 
of  the  Athenian  empire.  But  when  it  was  seen  that  their  conduct  was 
irresolute  and  their  achievements  disproportionate  to  their  supposed 
power,  a  reaction  of  feeling  took  place.  Kleippides  soon  found  his  arma- 
ment large  enough  to  establish  two  separate  camps.  But  he  commanded 
little  beyond  the  area  of  his  camp,  and  was.  unable  to  invest  the  city  by 
land,  especially  as  the  Mitylenaeans  had  received  reinforcements  from 
Ahtissa,  Pyrrha,  and  Eresus,  the  other  towns  of  Lesbos  which  acted  with 
them.  In  this  undecided  condition,  the  island  continued,  until  (some- 
where about  the  month  of  August  B.C.  428)  the  Athenians  sent  Pachds 
to  take  the  command,  with  a  reinforcement  of  1,000  hoplites,  who  rowed 
themselves  thither  in  triremes.  The  Athenians  were  now  in  force  enough 
not  only  to  keep  the  Mitylenaeans  within  their  walls,  but  also  to  sur- 
round the  city  with  a  single  wall  of  circumvallation,  strengthened  by 
separate  forts  in  suitable  positions. 

Meanwhile  the  Mitylenaean  envoys,  after  a  troublesome  voyage,  had 
reached  Sparta  a  little  before  the  Olympic  festival,  about  the  middle  of 
June.  The  Spartans  directed  them  to  come  to  Olympia  at  the  festival, 
where  all  the  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  would  naturally 
be  present,  and  there  to  set  forth  their  requests,  after  the  festival  was 
concluded,  in  presence  of  all. 
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Thukydid£s  has  given  us,  at  some  length,  his  version  of  the  speech 
wherein  this  was  done — a  speech  not  a  little  remarkable.  Pronounced, 
as  it  was,  by  men  who  had  just  revolted  from  Athens,  having  the  strongest 
interest  to  raise  indignation  against  her  as  well  as  sympathy  for  them- 
selves— and  before  an  audience  exclusively  composed  of  the  enemies  of 
Athens,  all  Willing  to  hear,  and  none  present  to  refute,  the  bitterest 
calumnies  against  her — we  should  have  expected  a  confident  sense  of 
righteous  and  well-grounded,  though  perilous  effort,  on  the  part  of  the 
Mitylenaeans,  and  a  plausible  collection  of  wrongs  and  oppressions  alleged 
against  the  common  enemy.  Instead  of  which  the  speech  is  apologetic 
and  embarrassed.  The  speaker  not  only  does  not  allege  any  extortion 
or  severe  dealing  from  Athens  towards  the  Mitylenaeans,  but  even  admits 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  treated  by  her  with  marked  honour  ;  and  that 
too,  throughout  a  long  period  of  peace,  during  which  she  stood  less  in 
awe  of  her  allies  generally,  and  would  have  had  much  more  facility  in 
realizing  any  harsh  purposes  towards  them,  than  she  could  possibly  enjoy 
now  that  the  war  had  broken  out,  when  their  discontents  would  be  likely 
to  find  powerful  protectors.  According  to  his  own  showing,  the  Mity- 
lenaeans, while  they  had  been  perfectly  well  treated  by  Athens  during  the 
past,  had  now  acquired,  by  the  mere  fact  of  war,  increased  security  for 
continuance  of  the  like  treatment  during  the  future.  It  is  upon  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  security  for  the  future,  nevertheless,  that  he  rests 
the  justification  of  the  revolt,  not  pretending  to  have  any  subject  of 
positive  complaint.  The  Mitylenaeans  (he  contends)  could  have  no  pro- 
spective security  against  Athens :  for  she  had  successively  and  syste- 
matically brought  into  slavery  all  her  allies,  except  Lesbos  and  Chios, 
though  all  had  originally  been  upon  an  equal  footing  :  and  there  was  every 
reason  for  fearing  that  she  would  take  the  first  convenient  opportunity  of 
reducing  the  two  last  remaining  to  the  same  level — the  rather  as  their 
position  was  now  one  of  privilege  and  exception,  offensive  to  her  im- 
perial pride  and  exaggerated  ascendency. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  revolt  are  mainly  two.  I.  The  Mitylenaeans 
had  no  security  that  Athens  would  not  degrade  them  into  the  condition 
of  subject-allies  like  the  rest.  2.  They  did  not  choose  to  second  the 
ambition  of  Athens,  and  to  become  parties  to  a  war  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining an  empire  essentially  offensive  to  Grecian  political  instincts. 

In  both  these  two  reasons  there  is  force  ;  and  both  touch  the  sore  point 
of  the  Athenian  empire.  That  empire  undoubtedly  contradicted  one  of 
the  fundamental  instincts  of  the  Greek  mind — thejright  of  every  separate 
town  to  administer  its  own  political  affairs  apart  from  external  control. 
The  Peloponnesian  alliance  recognised  this  autonomy  in  theory,  by  the 
general  synod  and  equal  voting  of  all  the  members  at  Sparta,  on  im- 
portant occasions  ;  though  it  was  quite  true  (as  Perikles  urged  at  Athens) 
that  in  practice  nothing  more  was  enjoyed  than  an  autonomy  confined  by 
Spartan  leading-strings — and  though  Sparta  held  in  permanent  custody 
hostages1  for  the  fidelity  of  her  Arcadian  allies,  summoning  their  military 
contingents  without  acquainting  them  whither  they  were  destined  to 
march.  But  Athens  proclaimed  herself  a  despot,  effacing  the  autonomy 
of  her  allies  not  less  in  theory  than  in  practice.  Far  from  being  disposed 
to  cultivate  in  them  any  sense  of  a  real  common  interest  with  herself,  she 

1  Thukyd.,  V.  54    61. 
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did  not  even  cheat  them  with  those  forms  and  fictions  which  so  often 
appease  discontent  in  the  absence  of  realities.  The  Mitylenaeans  might 
certainly  affirm  that  they  had  no  security  against  being  one  day  reduced 
to  the  common  condition  of  subject-allies  like  the  rest.  Yet  an  Athenian 
speaker,  had  he  been  here  present,  might  have  made  no  mean- reply  to 
this  portion  of  their  reasoning.  He  would  have  urged,  that  had  Athens 
felt  any  dispositions  towards  such  a  scheme,  she  would  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Fourteen  years'  truce  to  execute  it ;  and  he  would  have 
shown  that  the  degradation  of  the  allies  by  Athens,  and  the  change  in 
her  position  from  president  to  despot,  had  been  far  less  intentional  and 
systematic  than  the  Mitylenaean  orator  affirmed. 

To  the  Peloponnesian  auditors,  however,  the  speech  of  the  latter  proved 
completely  satisfactory.  The  Lesbians  were  declared  members  of  the 
Peloponnesian  alliance,  and  a  second  attack  upon  Attica  was  decreed. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  foremost  in  the  movement,  summoned  contingents 
from  their  various  allies,  and  were  early  in  arriving  with  their  own  at  the 
Isthmus.  They  there  began  to  prepare  carriages  or  trucks,  for  dragging 
across  the  Isthmus  the  triremes  which  had  fought  against  Phormio,  from 
the  harbour  of  Lechaeum  into  the  Saronic  Gulf,  in  order  to  employ  them 
against  Athens.  But  the  remaining  allies  did  not  answer  to  the  summons, 
remaining  at  home  occupied  with  their  harvest,  while  the  Lacedaemonians, 
sufficiently  disappointed  with  this  languor  and  disobedience,  were  still 
farther  confounded  by  the  unexpected  presence  of  100  Athenian  triremes 
off  the  coast  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  Athenians,  perceiving  the  general  belief  entertained  of  their  de- 
pressed and  helpless  condition,  determined  to  contradict  this  by  a  great 
and  instant  effort.  They  accordingly  manned  forthwith  100  triremes, 
requiring  the  personal  service  of  all  men,  citizens  as  well  as  metics,  and 
excepting  only  the  two  richest  classes  of  the  Solonian  census,  i.e.,  the 
Pentakosiomedimni,  and  the  Hippeis  or  Horsemen.  With  this  pro- 
digious fleet  they  made  a  demonstration  along  the  Isthmus  in  view  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  landed  in  various  parts  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast 
to  inflict  damage.  At  the  same  time  thirty  other  Athenian  triremes, 
despatched  some  time  previously  to  Akarnania  under  Asopius  son  of 
Phormio,  landed  at  different  openings  in  Laconia  for  the  same  purpose.* 
This  news  reached  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  Isthmus,  while  the  other 
great  Athenian  fleet  was  parading  before  their  eyes.  Amazed  at  so 
unexpected  a  demonstration  of  strength,  they  began  to  feel  how  much 
they  had  been  misled  respecting  the  exhaustion  of  Athens,  and  how 
incompetent  they  were,  especially  without  the  presence  of  their  allies, 
to  undertake  any  joint  effective  movement  by  sea  and  land  against  Attica. 
They  therefore  returned  home,  resolving  to  send  an  expedition  of  forty 
triremes  under  Alkidas  to  the  relief  of  Mitylene  itself,  at  the  same  time 
transmitting  requisitions  to  their  various  allies,  in  order  that  these  triremes 
might  be  furnished. 

Meanwhile  Asopius  with  his  thirty  triremes  had  arrived  in  Akarnania, 
from  whence  all  the  ships  except  twelve  were  sent  home.  He  had  been 
nominated  commander  as  the  son  of  Phormio,  who  appears  either  to  have 
died,  or  to  have  become  unfit  for  service,  since  his  victories  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  Akarnanians  had  preferred  a  special  request  that  a 
son,  or  at  least  some  relative,  of  Phormio,  should  be  invested  with  the 
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command  of  the  squadron  ;  so  beloved  was  his  name  and  character  among 
them. 

The  sanguine  announcement  made  by  the  Mitylenaeans  at  Olympia, 
that  Athens  was  rendered  helpless  by  the  epidemic,  had  indeed  been 
strikingly  contradicted  by  her  recent  display.  For  the  maritime  force 
which  she  had  put  forth  this  summer,  manned  as  it  was  by  a  higher  class 
of  seamen,  surpassed  all  former  years,  although,  in  point  of  number  only, 
it  was  inferior  to  the  250  triremes  which  she  had  sent  out  during  the  first 
summer  of  the  war.  But  the  assertion  that  Athens  was  impoverished  in 
finances  was  not  so  destitute  of  foundation :  for  the  whole  treasure  in  the 
acropolis,  6,000  talents  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  now  con- 
sumed, with  the  exception  of  that  reserve  of  1,000  talents  which  had  been 
solemnly  set  aside  against  the  last  exigencies  of  defensive  resistance1. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  we  learn  that  every  hoplite  engaged  for  near 
two  years  and  a  half  in  the  blockade  of  Potidaea  received  two  drachmas 
per  day,  one  for  himself  and  a  second  for  an  attendant.  There  were 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  blockade  3,000  hoplites  engaged  there — and 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time,  4,600 — besides  the  fleet,  all  the 
seamen  of  which  received  one  drachma  per  day  per  man.  Accordingly, 
the  Athenians  were  now  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  raise  a  direct  contri- 
bution among  themselves,  to  the  amount  of  200  talents,  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Mitylene :  and  they  at  the  same  time  de- 
spatched twelve  triremes  to  collect  money. 

While  the  Athenians  thus  held  MitylenS  under  siege,  their  faithful 
friends  the  Plataeans  had  remained  closely  blockaded  by  the  Peloponnesians 
and  Boeotians  for  more  than  a  year,  without  any  possibility  of  relief.  At 
length  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  the  general  Eupompides  persuaded  the 
garrison  to  adopt  the  daring,  but  seemingly  desperate,  resolution  of 
breaking  out  over  the  blockading  wall  and  in  spite  of  its  guards.  So 
desperate,  indeed,  did  the  project  seem,  that  at  the  moment  of  execution, 
one  half  of  the  garrison  shrank  from  it  as  equivalent  to  certain  death  : 
the  other  half,  about  2 1 2  in  number,  persisted  and  escaped. 

The  Plataeans  prepared  ladders  of  a  proper  height  to  scale  the  blockad- 
ing double  wall,  and  on  a  cold  and  dark  December  night,  amidst  rain, 
sleet,  and  a  roaring  wind,  marched  forth  from  the  gates,  lightly  armed. 
Taking  care  to  sally  out  with  the  wind  in  their  faces  and  at  such  a  distance 
from  each  other  as  to  prevent  any  clattering  of  arms,  they  crossed  the 
inner  ditch  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  wall  without  being  discovered. 
Many  of  the  Plataeans  had  already  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  when  the 
noise  of  a  tile  accidentally  knocked  down  by  one  of  them  betrayed  what 
was  passing.  Immediately  a  general  clamour  was  raised,  alarm  was 
given,  and  the  awakened  garrison  rushed  up  from  beneath  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  yet  not  knowing  where  the  enemy  was  to  be  found — a  perplexity 
farther  increased  by  the  Plataeans  in  the  town,  who  took  this  opportunity 
of  making  a  false  attack  on  the  opposite  side.  Amidst  such  confusion 
and  darkness  the  blockading  detachment  could  not  tell  where  to  direct 
their  blows,  and  all  remained  at  their  posts,  except  a  reserve  of  300  men, 
kept  constantly  in  readiness  for  special  emergencies,  who  marched  out 

1  The  total  amount  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  plausible  restoration   in   C.I. A.,  iv.  (i)  65,  1.  6,  7 

Athen*  between  433  and  427  is  given  by  C.I.A.,  i.  (Hicks  ind  Hill,  58),  we  may  infer  that  the  state 

271  (Hicks  and  Hill,  62)  as  4,000  talents;  from  the  about  this  time  borrowed  money  from  the  deme- 

trtasury  of  the  other  gods,  750  talents.     From  a  treasuries. — Ed. 
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and  patrolled  the  outside  of  the  ditch  to  intercept  any  fugitives  from 
within.  At  the  same  time,  fire-signals  were  raised  to  warn  their  allies  at 
Thebes.  But  here  again,  the  Plataeans  in  the  town  had  foreseen  and 
prepared  fire-signals  on  their  part,  which  they  hoisted  forthwith  in  order 
to  deprive  this  telegraphic  communication  of  all  special  meaning1. 

Meanwhile  the  escaping  Plataeans  prosecuted  their  flight  without  inter- 
ruption over  the  space  between,  shoving  down  the  battlements  in  order 
to  make  it  more  level  and  plant  a  greater  number  of  ladders.  In  this 
mariner  they  all  successively  got  over  and  crossed  the  outer  ditch.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  nearly  all  had  crossed,  that  the  Peloponnesian 
reserve  of  300  were  seen  approaching  the  spot  with  torches.  These  were 
held  in  check  until  the  rearmost  Plataeans  had  surmounted  the  difficulties 
of  the  passage  :  after  which  the  whole  body  stole  off  as  speedily  as  they 
could,  taking  at  first  the  road  towards  Thebes,  while  their  pursuers  were 
seen  with  their  torch-lights  following  the  opposite  direction  on  the  road 
to  Athens.  After  having  marched  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  the 
road  to  Thebes,  the  fugitives  quitted  it,  and  striking  to  the  eastward,  soon 
found  themselves  in  safety  among  the  mountains  which  separate  Boeotia 
from  Attica  at  that  point,  from  whence  they  passed  into  the  glad  harbour 
and  refuge  of  Athens. 

Meanwhile  Paches  and  the  Athenians  kept  Mitylene  closely  blocked  up, 
the  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  besieged  were  already 
beginning  to  think  of  capitulation — when  their  spirits  were  raised  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoy  Salaethus,  who  had  landed  at  Pyrrha 
on  the  west  of  Lesbos,  and  contrived  to  steal  in  (about  February,  427  B.C.). 
He  encouraged  the  Mitylenaeans  to  hold  out,  assuring  them  that  a  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet  under  Alkidas  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  assist  them, 
and  that  Attica  would  be  forthwith  invaded  by  the  general  Peloponnesian 
army.  The  Lacedaemonian  army  had  indeed  invaded  Attica,  in  order  to 
keep  the  attention  of  Athens  fully  employed.  Their  ravages  on  this 
occasion  were  more  diligent,  searching,  and  destructive  to  the  country 
than  before,  and  were  continued  the  longer  because  they  awaited  the 
arrival  of  news  from  Lesbos.  But  no  news  reached  them,  their  stock  of 
provisions  was  exhausted,  and  the  army  was  obliged  to  break  up. 

Salaethus  and  the  Mitylenaeans  held  out  until  their  provisions  were 
completely  exhausted,  but  neither  relief  nor  encouragement  reached  them 
from  Peloponnesus.  At  length  even  Salaethus  became  convinced  that  no 
relief  would  come  ;  he  projected,  therefore,  as  a  last  hope,  a  desperate 
attack  upon  the  Athenians  and  their  wall  of  blockade.  For  this  purpose 
he  distributed  full  panoplies  among  the  mass  of  the  people  or  commons. 

But  he  had  not  sufficiently  calculated  the  consequences  of  this  important 
step.  The  Mitylenaean  multitude,  living  under  an  oligarchical  govern- 
ment, had  no  interest  in  the  present  contest,  which  had  been  undertaken 
without  any  appeal  to  their  opinion.  They  had  no  reason  for  aversion 
to  Athens,  seeing  that  they  suffered  no  practical  grievance  from  the 
Athenian  alliance  :  and  we  find  that  even  among  the  subject- allies  the 
bulk  of  the  citizens  were  never  forward,  sometimes  positively  reluctant, 

1  It  would  seem  by  this  statement  that   the  occur  in   Herodot.   vii.    182   (campaign  of  Arte- 

blockaders  must  have  been  often  in  the  habit  of  misium.)  and  ^Eschylus,  Agamemnon,  11.  281-316. 

transmitting  intelligence  to  Thebes  by  means  of  Cf.  theiruseatTordnein423  (p.  505).    The  obstacle 

fire-signals ;  each  particular  combination  of  lights  to  their  extensive  use  lay  in  the  lack  of  suitable 

having  more  or  less  of  a  special  meaning.  codes  ;  though  Polybius  (x.  45-47)  records  a  new 

[Well-known  instances  of  signalling  by  beacons  system  of  his  own  application. — Ed.] 
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to  revolt.  The  Mitylenaean  oligarchy  had  revolted,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  practical  wrongs,  because  they  desired  an  uncontrolled  town-autonomy 
as  well  as  security  for  its  continuance.  But  this  was  a  feeling  to  which 
the  people  were  naturally  strangers,  having  no  share  in  the  government 
of  their  own  town,  and  being  kept  dead  and  passive,  as  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  oligarchy  that  they  should  be,  in  respect  to  political  sentiment.  A 
Grecian  oligarchy  might  obtain  from  its  people  quiet  submission  under 
ordinary  circumstances  ;  but  if  ever  it  required  energetic  effort,  the 
genuine  devotion  under  which  alone  such  effort  could  be  given,  was  found 
wanting.  The  Mitylenaean  Demos,  so  soon  as  they  found  themselves 
strengthened  and  ennobled  by  the  possession  of  heavy  armour,  refused 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  Salaethus  for  marching  out  and  imperilling  their 
lives  in  a  desperate  struggle.  They  were  under  the  belief — not  unnatural 
under  the  secrecy  of  public  affairs  habitually  practised  by  an  oligarchy — ■ 
that  their  governors  were  starving  them,  and  had  concealed  stores  of 
provisions  for  themelves.  Accordingly,  the  first  use  which  they  made 
of  their  arms  was,  to  demand  that  these  concealed  stores  should  be  brought 
out  and  fairly  apportioned  to  all,  threatening,  unless  their  demand  was 
complied  with  at  once,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Athenians 
and  surrender  the  city.  The  ruling  Mitylenaeans,  unable  to  prevent  this, 
preferred  the  chance  of  negotiating  themselves  for  a  capitulation.  It  was 
agreed  with  Paches,  that  the  Athenian  armament  should  enter  into  posses- 
sion of  MitylSng  ;  that  the  fate  of  its  people  and  city  should  be  left  to  the 
Athenian  assembly,  and  that  the  Mitylenaeans  should  send  envoys  to 
Athens  to  plead  their  cause :  until  the  return  of  these  envoys,  Paches 
engaged  that  no  one  should  be  either  killed,  or  put  in  chains,  or  sold  into 
slavery.  Nothing  was  said  about  Salaethus,  who  hid  himself  as  well  as 
he  could  in  the  city. 

Having  thus  secured  possession  of  MitylSnG,  PachSs  sent  round  some 
triremes  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  easily  captured  Antissa. 
But  before  he  had  time  to  reduce  the  two  remaining  towns  of  Pyrrha  and 
Eresus,  he  received  news  which  forced  him  to  turn  his  attention  else- 
where. 

To  the  astonishment  of  everyone,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  Alkidas 
was  seen  on  the  coast  of  Ionia.  It  ought  to  have  been  there  much  earlier, 
and  had  Alkidas  been  a  man  of  energy,  it  would  have  reached  Mitylfinfi 
even  before  the  surrender  of  the  city.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  when 
about  to  advance  into  the  Athenian  waters  and  brave  the  Athenian  fleet, 
were  under  the  same  impression  of  conscious  weakness  and  timidity  as 
that  which  beset  land-troops  when  marching  up  to  attack  the  Lacedae- 
monian heavy-armed.  Alkidas,  though  unobstructed  by  the  Athenians, 
though  pressed  to  hasten  forward  by  Lesbian  and  Ionian  exiles  on  board, 
and  aided  by  expert  pilots  from  those  Samian  exiles  who  had  established 
themselves  at  Anaea  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  nevertheless  instead  of 
sailing  straight  to  Lesbos,  lingered  first  near  Peloponnesus,  next  at  the 
island  of  Delos,  making  capture  of  private  vessels  with  their  crews  ;  until 
at  length,  on  reaching  the  islands  of  Ikarus  and  Mykonus,  he  heard  the 
unwelcome  tidings  that  the  besieged  town  had  capitulated.  Not  at  first 
crediting  the  report,  he  sailed  onward  to  Embaton,  in  the  Erythraean 
territory  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  found  the  news  confirmed. 
As  only  seven  days  had  elapsed  since  the  capitulation  had  been  concluded, 
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Teutiaplus,  an  Eleian  captain  in  the  fleet,  strenuously  urged  the  daring 
project  of  sailing  on  forthwith,  and  surprising  Mitylene  by  night  in  its 
existing  unsettled  condition  :  no  preparation  would  have  been  made  for 
receiving  them,  and  there  was  good  chance  that  the  Athenians  might  be 
suddenly  overpowered,  the  Mitylenaeans  again  armed,  and  the  town 
recovered. 

Such  a  proposition,  which  was  indeed  something  more  than  daring,  did 
not  suit  the  temper  of  Alkidas.  Nor  could  he  be  induced  by  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  exiles  to  fix  and  fortify  himself  either  in  any  port  of  Ionia,  or 
in  the  JEoMc  town  of  Kyme,  so  as  to  afford  support  and  countenance  to 
such  subjects  of  the  Athenian  empire  as  were  disposed  to  revolt ;  though 
he  was  confidently  assured  that  many  of  them  would  revolt  on  his  procla- 
mation, and  that  the  satrap  Pissuthnes  of  Sardis  would  help  him  to  defray 
the  expense.  He  determined  to  return  to  Peloponnesus  at  once,  dreading 
nothing  so  much  as  the  pursuit  of  Pachas  and  the  Athenian  fleet.  From 
Embaton  accordingly  he  started  on  his  return,  coasting  southward  along 
Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Ephesus.  To  get  rid  of  his  prisoners,  Alkidas  stopped 
at  Myonnesus  near  Teos,  and  there  put  to  death  the  greater  number  of 
them.  He  then  departed  from  Ephesus,  taking  his  course  across  sea  towards 
Crete  and  Peloponnesus. 

On  his  return  from  Patmos  to  Mitylene,  Paches  was  induced  to  stop  at 
Notium  by  the  solicitations  of  some  exiles.  Notium  was  the  port  of 
Kolophon,  from  which  it  was  at  some  little  distance,  as  Peiraeus  was  from 
Athens. 

It  was  now  separated  from  Kolophon,  and  placed  in  possession  of  those 
Kolophonians  who  were  opposed  to  the  Persian  supremacy  in  the  upper 
town.  But  as  it  had  been,  down  to  this  time,  a  mere  appendage  of 
Kolophon  and  not  a  separate  town,  the  Athenians  soon  afterwards  sent 
(Ekists  and  performed  for  it  the  ceremonies  of  colonization  according  to 
their  own  laws  and  customs,  inviting  from  every  quarter  the  remaining 
exiles  of  Kolophon.  Whether  any  new  settlers  went  from  Athens  itself, 
does  not  appear.  But  the  step  was  intended  to  confer  a  sort  of  Hellenic 
citizenship,  and  recognised  collective  personality,  on  the  new-born  t6wn 
of  Notium,  without  which,  neither  its  Theory  or  solemn  deputation  would 
have  been  admitted  to  offer  public  sacrifice,  nor  its  private  citizens  to 
contend  for  the  prize  at  Olympic  and  other  great  festivals. 

Having  cleared  the  Asiatic  waters  from  the  enemies  of  Athens,  Paches 
returned  to  Lesbos,  reduced  the  towns  of  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  and  soon 
found  himself  so  completely  master  both  of  Mitylene  and  the  whole  island 
as  to  be  able  to  send  home  the  larger  part  of  his  force,  carrying  with  them 
as  prisoners  those  prominently  implicated  in  the  late  revolt,  to  the  number 
altogether  or  rather  more  than  a  thousand l.  The  Lacedaemonian  Salaethus, 
being  recently  detected  in  his  place  of  concealment,  was  included  among 
the  prisoners  transmitted. 

Upon  the  fate  of  these  prisoners  the  Athenians  had  now  to  pronounce. 
They  entered  upon  the  discussion  in  a  temper  of  extreme  wrath  and  ven- 
geance. As  to  Salaethus,  their  resolution  to  put  him  to  death  was  unani- 
mous and  immediate.  They  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  promises,  assuredly 
delusive,  of  terminating  the  blockade  of  Plataea,  in  case  his  life  were 
spared.      What  to  do  with  MitylenS  and  its  inhabitants  was  a  point 

1  On  this  number,  cf.  note  ou  p.  439. — Ed. 
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more   doubtful,   and   was  submitted  to    formal    debate   in    the    public 
assembly. 

It  is  in  this  debate  that  Thukydides  first  takes  notice  of  Kleon,  who 
is,  however,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  rising  into  importance  some  few 
years  earlier,  during  the  lifetime  of  Periklfis.  Under  the  great  increase  of 
trade  and  population  in  Athens  and  Peiraeus  during  the  last  forty  years, 
a  new  class  of  politicians  seems  to  have  grown  up,  men  engaged  in  various 
descriptions  of  trade  and  manufacture,  who  began  to  rival  more  or  less 
in  importance  the  ancient  families  of  Attic  proprietors.  This  change 
was  substantially  analogous  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  cities  of 
Mediaeval  Europe,  when  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  various  guilds 
gradually  came  to  compete  with,  and  ultimately  supplanted,  the  patrician 
families  in  whom  the  supremacy  had  originally  resided.  In  Athens, 
persons  of  ancient  family  and  station  enjoyed  at  this  time  no  political 
privilege — since  through  the  reforms  of  Ephialtes  and  Perikles,  the  political 
constitution  had  become  thoroughly  democratical.  But  they  still  con- 
tinued to  form  the  two  highest  classes  in  the  Solonian  census  founded 
on  property — the  Pentakosiomedimni,  and  the  Hippeis  or  Knights.  New 
men  enriched  by  trade  doubtless  got  into  these  classes,  but  probably  only 
in  minority,  and  imbibed  the  feeling  of  the  class  as  they  found  it,  instead 
of  bringing  into  it  any  new  spirit.  Now  an  individual  Athenian  of  this 
class,  though  without  any  legal  title  to  preference,  yet  when  he  stood 
forward  as  candidate  for  political  influence,  continued  to  be  decidedly 
preferred  and  welcomed  by  the  social  sentiment  at  Athens,  which  pre- 
served in  its  spontaneous  sympathies  distinctions  effaced  from  the  political 
code  *.  Besides  this  place  ready  prepared  for  him  in  the  public  sympathy, 
especially  advantageous  at  the  outset  of  political  life — he  found  himself 
farther  borne  up  by  the  family  connections,  associations,  and  political 
clubs,  etc.,  which  exercised  very  great  influence  both  on  the  politics  and 
the  judicature  of  Athens,  and  of  which  he  became  a  member  as  a  matter 
of  course.  A  person  of  low  or  middling  station  obtained  no  favourable 
presumptions  or  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  meet  him  half- 
way ;  nor  did  he  possess  established  connections  to  encourage  first  suc- 
cesses, or  help  him  out  of  early  scrapes.  He  found  others  already  in 
possession  of  ascendency,  and  well-disposed  to  keep  down  new  com- 
petitors ;  so  that  he  had  to  win  his  own  way  unaided,  from  the  first  step 
to  the  last,  by  qualities  personal  to  himself,  by  assiduity  of  attendance — 
by  acquaintance  with  business — by  powers  of  striking  speech— and 
withal  by  unflinching  audacity,  indispensable  to  enable  him  to  bear  up 
against  that  opposition  and  enmity  which  he  would  incur  from  the  high- 
born politicians  and  organized  party-clubs,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  to  be 
rising  into  importance. 

The  free  march  of  political  and  judicial  affairs  raised  up  several  such 
men,  during  the  years  beginning  and  immediately  preceding  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  Even  during  the  life-time  of  Perikles,  they  appear  to  have 
risen  in  greater  or  less  numbers.  But  the  personal  ascendency  of  that 
great  man — who  combined  an  aristocratical  position  with  a  strong  and 
genuine  democratical  sentiment,  and  an  enlarged  intellect  rarely  found 
attached  to  either — impressed  a  peculiar  character  on  Athenian  politics. 

1  Thukyd.,  v.  43:  'AAxi/9ia4i?f — *vnp  ^At#tia  iiiv       Si     mpvtivttv    Tip*>/xcK>f-      Compare    Xenophon, 
6"    *ti    r&rt    m'm,    wc    iv    aAAjj    woAti,     a^tian         Memorabii.,  i.  2,  25  ;  iii.  6.  1. 
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The  Athenian  world  was  divided  into  his  partisans  and  his  opponents, 
among  each  of  whom  there  were  individuals  high-born  and  low-born.  It 
is  about  two  years  after  his  death  that  we  begin  to  hear  of  a  new  class  of 
politicians — Eukrates,  the  rope-seller — Kleon,  the  leather-seller — Lysikles, 
the  sheep-seller — Hyperbolus,  the  lamp-maker1 ;  the  two  first  of  them 
must,  however,  have  been  already  well-known  as  speakers  in  the  Ekklesia 
even  during  the  life-time  of  Perikles. 

Kleon  acquired  his  first  importance  among  the  speakers  against  Perikles, 
so  that  he  would  thus  obtain  for  himself,  during  his  early  political  career, 
the  countenance  of  the  numerous  and  aristocratical  anti-Perikleans.  He 
is  described  by  Thukydides  in  general  terms  as  a  person  of  the  most  violent 
temper  and  character  in  Athens — as  being  dishonest  in  his  calumnies, 
and  virulent  in  his  invective  and  accusation.  Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy 
of  the  Knights,  reproduces  these  features  with  others  new  and  distinct, 
as  well  as  with  exaggerated  details,  comic,  satirical,  and  contemptuous. 
His  comedy  depicts  Kleon  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  would  appear 
to  the  knights  of  Athens — a  leather-dresser,  smelling  of  the  tan-yard — 
a  low-born  brawler,  terrifying  opponents  by  the  violence  of  his  crimina- 
tions, the  loudness  of  his  voice,  the  impudence  of.  his  gestures — moreover 
as  venal  in  his  politics2 — threatening  men  with  accusations  and  then 
receiving  money  to  withdraw  them — a  robber  of  the  public  treasury — 
persecuting  merit  as  well  as  rank — and  courting  the  favour  of  the  assembly 
by  the  basest  and  most  guilty  cajolery.  The  general  attributes  set  forth 
by  Thukydides  (apart  from  Aristophanes,  who  does  not  profess  to  write 
history),  we  may  reasonably  accept — the  powerful  and  violent  invective 
of  Kleon,  often  dishonest — together  with  his  self-confidence  and  audacity 
in  the  public  assembly.  Men  of  the  middling  class,  like  Kleon  and  Hyper- 
bolus, who  persevered  in  addressing  the  public  assembly  and  trying  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  it,  against  persons  of  greater  family  pretension  than 
themselves,  were  pretty  sure  to  be  men  of  more  than  usual  audacity.  It 
is  probable  enough  that  they  had  it  to  a  displeasing  excess — and  even  if 
they  had  not,  the  same  measure  of  self-assumption  which  in  Alkibiades 
would  be  tolerated  from  his  rank  and  station,  would  in  them  pass  for 
insupportable  impudence.  Unhappily  we  have  no  specimens  to  enable 
us  to  appreciate  the  invective  of  Kleon.  We  cannot  determine  whether 
it  was  more  virulent  than  that  of  Demosthenes  and  iEschines,  seventy 
years  afterwards,  each  of  those  eminent  orators  imputing  to  the  other 
the  grossest  impudence,  calumny,  perjury,  corruption,  loud  voice,  and 
revolting  audacity  of  manner,  in  language  which  Kleon  can  hardly  have 
surpassed  in  intensity  of  vituperation,  though  he  doubtless  fell  immeasur- 
ably short  of  it  in  classical  finish.  Nor  can  we  even  tell  in  what  degree 
Kleon's  denunciations  of  the  veteran  Perikles3  were  fiercer  than  those 
memorable  invectives  against  the  old  age  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with 
which  Lord  Chatham's  political  career  opened. 

At  the  time  when  the  question  of  Mitylene  came  on  for  discussion, 
Thukydides  says  that  Kleon  was  '  at  that  time  by  far  the  most  persuasive 
speaker  in  the  eyes  of  the  people '.  The  fact  of  Kleon's  great  power  of 
speech  and  his  capacity  of  handling  public  business  in  a  popular  manner, 

1  Aristophan.,  Equit.,  130  et  seq.,  and  Scholia  ;  KAc'wv,  17617  81a.  n;?  ""/><>?  iitttvov  bpyrjs  ritv  woKirwv 
Eupolis,  Demi,  Fragm.  xv.,  p.  466,  ed.  Meineke.  nopev6n<i><K  eis  tV  ctifiayotyiav. 

2  See  note  on  c.  xxiv.,  p.  529— Ed.  Perikles   was   S.i\0tlf    alOwi    KAeWt  —  in    the 
s  Plutarch,   Periklts,   c.   33  ;  'Ewe^vero   6e   ko.«.        words  ot  the  comic  author  Hermippus. 
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is  better  attested  than  anything  else  respecting  him,  because  it  depends 
upon  two  witnesses  both  hostile  to  him — Thukydides  and  Aristophanes. 
The  assembly  and  the  dikastery  were  Kleon's  theatre  and  holding-ground  : 
for  the  Athenian  people  taken  collectively  in  their  place  of  meeting — and 
the  Athenian  people  taken  individually — were  not  always  the  same  per- 
son and  had  not  the  same  mode  of  judgement :  Demos  sitting  in  the 
Pnyx  was  a  different  man  from  Demos  sitting  at  home1.  The  lofty  com- 
bination of  qualities  possessed  by  Periklds  exercised  influence  over  both 
one  and  the  other ;  but  Kleon  swayed  considerably  the  former,  without 
standing  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  latter. 

When  the  fate  of  MitylSne"  and  its  inhabitants  was  submitted  to  the 
Athenian  assembly,  Kleon  took  the  lead  in  the  discussion.  There  never 
was  a  theme  more  perfectly  suited  to  his  violent  temperament  and  power 
of  fierce  invective.  Taken  collectively,  the  case  of  MitylSne*  presented  a 
revolt  as  inexcusable  and  aggravated  as  any  revolt  could  be.  But  there 
was  yet  another  point  which  weighed  as  much  as  the  rest,  if  not  more. 
The  revolters  had  been  the  first  to  invite  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  across  the 
/Egean,  and  the  first  to  proclaim  both  to  Athens  and  her  allies,  the  pre- 
carious tenure  of  her  empire.  Kleon  proposed  to  apply  to  the  captive  city 
the  penalties  tolerated  by  the  custom  of  war,  in  their  harshest  and  fullest 
measure :  to  kill  the  whole  Mitylenaean  male  population  of  military  age, 
and  to  sell  as  slaves  all  the  women  and  children.  The  proposition,  though 
strongly  opposed  by  Diodotus  and  others,  was  sanctioned  and  passed  by 
the  assembly,  and  a  trireme  was  forthwith  despatched  to  Mityl&ne,  en- 
joining Paches  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Such  a  sentence  was,  in  principle,  nothing  more  than  a  very  rigorous 
application  of  the  received  laws  of  war.  Not  merely  the  reconquered 
rebel,  but  even  the  prisoner  of  war  (apart  from  any  special  convention) 
was  at  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror  to  be  slain,  sold,  or  admitted  to  ran- 
som. We  shall  find  the  Lacedaemonians  carrying  out  the  maxim  without 
the  smallest  abatement  towards  the  Platasan  prisoners  in  the  course  of  a 
very  short  time. 

But  when  the  assembly  broke  up — when  the  citizen,  no  longer  wound 
up  by  sympathizing  companions  and  animated  speakers  in  the  Pnyx, 
subsided  into  the  comparative  quiescence  of  individual  life,  a  sensible 
change  became  presently  visible.  We  must  also  recollect — and  it  is  a 
principle  of  no  small  moment  in  human  affairs,  especially  among  a  demo- 
cratical  people  like  the  Athenians,  who  stand  charged  with  so  many 
resolutions  passed  and  afterwards  unexecuted — that  the  sentiment  of  wrath 
against  the  Mitylenaeans  had  been  really  in  part  discharged  by  the  mere 
passing  of  the  sentence,  quite  apart  from  its  execution  ;  just  as  a  furious 
man  relieves  himself  from  overboiling  anger  by  imprecations  against 
others,  which  he  would  himself  shrink  from  afterwards  realizing.  The 
Athenians,  pn  the  whole  the  most  humane  people  in  Greece  (though 
humanity,  according  to  our  ideas,  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  Greeks), 
became  sensible  that  they  had  sanctioned  a  cruel  and  frightful  decree. 
The  Mitylenaean  envoys  present  in  Athens  (who  had  probably  been  allowed 
to  speak  in  the  assembly  and  plead  their  own  cause),  together  with  those 
Athenians  who  had  been  proxeni  and  friends  of  Mityl6ne\  and  the  minority 
generally  of  the  previous  assembly — soon  discerned,  and  did  their  best 

1  Aristophan.,  Equit.,  730. 
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to  foster,  this  repentance,  which  became  during  the  course  of  the  same 
evening  so  powerful  as  well  as  so  wide-spread,  that  the  Strategi  acceded 
to  the  prayer  of  the  envoys,  and  convoked  a  fresh  assembly  for  the  morrow 
to  reconsider  the  proceeding.  By  so  doing,  they  committed  an  illegality, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  the  chance  of  impeachment.  But  the  change 
of  feeling  among  the  people  was  so  manifest  as  to  overbear  any  such  scruples. 

Though  ThukydidSs  had  given  us  only  a  short  summary  without  any 
speeches,  of  what  passed  in  the  first  assembly — yet  as  to  this  second 
assembly,  he  gives  us  at  length  the  speeches  both  of  Kleon  and  Diodotus 
— the  two  principal  orators  of  the  first  also. 

Kleon,  coming  forward  to  defend  his  proposition  passed  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  denounced  the  unwise  tenderness  and  scruples  of  the  people, 
who  could  not  bear  to  treat  their  subject-allies,  according  to  the  plain 
reality,  as  men  held  only  by  naked  fear.  He  dwelt  upon  the  mischief  and 
folly  of  reversing  on  one  day  what  had  been  decided  on  the  day  preceding  ; 
also  upon  the  guilty  ambition  of  orators,  who  sacrificed  the  most  valuable 
interests  of  the  commonwealth,  either  to  pecuniary  gains,  or  to  the  per- 
sonal credit  of  speaking  with  effect,  triumphing  over  rivals,  and  setting 
up  their  own  fancies  in  place  of  fact  and  reality.  He  deprecated  the 
mistaken  encouragement  given  to  such  delusions  by  a  public  '  wise  beyond 
what  was  written ',  who  came  to  the  assembly,  not  to  apply  their  good 
sense  in  judging  of  public  matters,  but  merely  for  the  delight  of  hearing 
speeches1.  He  called  for  '  justice  ',  nothing  less,  but  nothing  more ;  warn- 
ing the  assembly  that  the  imperial  necessities  of  Athens  essentially  re- 
quired the  constant  maintenance  of  a  sentiment  of  fear  in  the  minds  of 
unwilling  subjects,  and  that  they  must  prepare  to  see  their  empire  pass 
away  if  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  guided  either  by  compassion  for 
those  who,  if  victors,  would  have  no  compassion  on  them,  or  by  the  mere 
impression  of  seductive  discourses. 

The  harangue  of  Kleon  is  in  many  respects  remarkable.  If  we  are 
surprised  to  find  a  man,  whose  whole  importance  resided  in  his  tongue, 
denouncing  so  severely  the  licence  and  the  undue  influence  of  speech  in 
the  public  assembly,  we  must  recollect  that  Kleon  had  the  advantage  of 
addressing  himself  to  the  intense  prevalent  sentiment  of  the  moment, 
that  he  could  therefore  pass  off  the  dictates  of  this  sentiment  as  plain, 
downright,  honest,  sense  and  patriotism,  while  the  opponents,  speaking 
against  the  reigning  sentiment  and  therefore  driven  to  collateral  argument, 
circumlocution,  and  more  or  less  of  manoeuvre,  might  be  represented  as 
mere  clever  sophists,  showing  their  talents  in  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason — if  not  actually  bribed,  at  least  unprincipled  and  without 
any  sincere  moral  conviction.  As  this  is  a  mode  of  dealing  with  questions, 
both  of  public  concern  and  of  private  morality,  not  less  common  at  pre- 
sent than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — to  seize  upon  some 
strong  and  tolerably  wide-spread  sentiment  among  the  public,  to  treat  the 
dictates  of  that  sentiment  as  plain  common  sense  and  obvious  right,  and 
then  to  shut  out  all  rational  estimate  of  coming  good  and  evil  as  if  it  were 
unholy  or  immoral,  or  at  best  mere  uncandid  subtlety — we  may  well 
notice  a  case  in  which  Kleon  employs  it  to  support  a  proposition  now 
justly  regarded  as  barbarous. 

1  Compare  the  language  of  Archidamus  at  virepoi/uas  iraiSevo^voi,  etc.  (Thukyd.,  i.  84)— 
Sparta  in  the  congress,  where  he  takes  credit  to  very  similar  in  spirit  to  the  remarks  of  Kl«on 
the  Spartans  for  being  anaOe<rreoov  t£*v  vuumv  tjjs        about  the  Athenians. 
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Applying  our  modern  views  to  this  proposition,  indeed,  the  prevalent 
sentiment  would  not  only  not  be  in  favour  of  Kleon,  but  would  be  irresis- 
tibly in  favour  of  his  opponents.  To  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  some 
six  thousand  persons  would  so  revolt  modern  feelings,  as  to  overbalance 
all  considerations  of  past  misconduct  in  the  persons  to  be  condemned. 
Nevertheless  the  speech  of  Diodotus,  who  followed  and  opposed  Kleon, 
not  only  contains  no  appeal  to  any  such  merciful  predispositions,  but  even 
positively  disclaims  appealing  to  them :  the  orator  deprecates,  not  less 
than  Kleon,  the  influence  of  compassionate  sentiment,  or  of  a  spirit  of 
mere  compromise  and  moderation.  He  farther  discards  considerations 
of  justice  or  the  analogies  of  criminal  judicature — and  rests  his  opposition 
altogether  upon  reasons  of  public  prudence,  bearing  upon  the  future 
welfare  and  security  of  Athens. 

He  begins  by  vindicating  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  the  resolution 
just  passed,  and  insists  on  the  mischief  of  deciding  so  important  a  question 
in  haste  or  under  strong  passion.  He  enters  a  protest  against  the  un- 
warrantable insinuations  of  corruption  or  self-conceit  by  which  Kleon 
had  sought  to  silence  or  discredit  his  opponents,  and  then,  taking  up  the 
question  on  the  ground  of  public  wisdom  and  prudence,  he  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  rigorous  sentence  decreed  on  the  preceding  day  was  not  to 
be  defended.  That  sentence  would  not  prevent  any  other  among  the 
subject-allies  from  revolting,  if  they  saw,  or  fancied  that  they  saw,  a  fair 
chance  of  success  :  but  it  might  perhaps  drive  them,  if  once  embarked  in 
revolt,  to  persist  even  to  desperation,  and  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins 
of  their  city.  While  every  means  ought  to  be  employed  to  prevent  them 
from  revolting,  by  precautions  beforehand — it  was  a  mistaken  reckoning 
to  try  to  deter  them  by  enormity  of  punishment,  inflicted  afterwards  upon 
such  as  were  reconquered.  In  developing  this  argument,  the  speaker 
gives  some  remarkable  views  on  the  theory  of  punishment  generally,  and 
on  the  small  addition  obtained  in  the  way  of  preventive  effect,  even  by 
the  greatest  aggravation  of  the  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  condemned 
criminal — views  which  might  have  passed  as  rare  and  profound  even  down 
to  the  eighteenth  century1.  And  he  farther  supports  his  argument  by 
emphatically  setting  forth  the  impolicy  of  confounding  the  Mitylenaean 
Demos  in  the  same  punishment  with  their  oligarchy  :  the  revolt  had  been 
the  act  exclusively  of  the  latter,  and  the  former  had  not  only  taken  no 
part  in  it,  but  as  soon  as  they  obtained  possession  of  arms,  had  surrendered 
the  city  spontaneously.  In  all  the  allied  cities,  it  was  the  commons  who 
were  well-affected  to  Athens,  and  upon  whom  her  bold  chiefly  depended 
against  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the  oligarchies  :  but  this  feeling  could  not 
possibly  continue,  if  it  were  now  seen  that  all  the  Mitylena^ans  indis- 
criminately were  confounded  in  one  common  destruction. 

After  several  other  discourses,  both  for  and  against — the  assembly 
came  to  a  vote,  and  the  proposition  of  Diodotus  was  adopted  ;  but  adopted 
by  so  small  a  majority,  that  the  decision  seemed  at  first  doubtful. 

1  (  omp.in;    this   mmtik   of   Diodotus  with   the  deprived  of  their  eyes,  their  hands,  and  their  feet  : 

views  oi  punishment  implied  by  Xenophon  in  hi*  so  that  in  his  government,  cither  Greek  or  bar- 

Anahau:,,  where  he  is  describing  the  government  barian,  if  he  had  no  criminal  purpose,  might  go 

of  Cyrus  the  younger  :  fearlessly  through  and  carry  whatever  he  found 

'  Nor  tan  any  man  contend,  that  Cyrus  suffered  convenient.'     (Anabasis,  i.  9,  13.) 
crimin.ils  and    wroug-doers   to  laugh   at   him:   he  The  severity  of  the  punishment  it  In  Xenophon's 

punished  them  with  the  most  HMMIttlfied  severity  mind  the  measure  both  of  its  effects  in  deterring 

<«./,.( A, arara      itayjutv     irifJunpfiTo).      And     you  criminals,  and  of  the  character  of  the  ruler  in- 

uiigl.t  often  sec  along  the  frequented  roads  men  flicting  it. 
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The  trireme  carrying  the  first  vote  had  started  the  day  before,  and  was 
already  twenty-four  hours  on  its  way  to  Mityldne.  A  second  trireme 
was  immediately  put  to  sea  bearing  the  new  decree  ;  yet  nothing  short  of 
superhuman  exertions  could  enable  it  to  reach  the  condemned  city,  before 
the  sentence  now  on  its  way  might  be  actually  in  course  of  execution. 
The  Mitylenaean  envoys  stored  the  vessel  well  with  provisions,  promising 
large  rewards  to  the  crew  if  they  arrived  in  time.  An  intensity  of  effort 
was  manifested,  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  Athenian  seamanship. 
Luckily  there  was  no  unfavourable  wind  to  retard  them,  but  the  object 
would  have  been  defeated,  if  it  had  not  happened  that  the  crew  of  the 
first  trireme  were  as  slow  and  averse  in  the  transmission  of  their  mandate, 
as  those  of  the  second  were  eager  for  the  delivery  of  the  reprieve  in  time. 
And  after  all,  it  came  only  just  in  time.  The  first  trireme  had  arrived, 
the  order  for  execution  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  Pachds,  and  his 
measures  were  already  preparing.  Had  the  execution  been  realized,  the 
person  who  would  have  suffered  most  by  it,  and  most  deservedly,  would 
have  been  the  proposer  Kleon.  For  if  the  reaction  in  Athenian  sentiment 
was  so  immediate  and  sensible  after  the  mere  passing  of  the  sentence,  far 
more  violent  would  it  have  been  when  they  learnt  that  the  deed  had  been 
irrevocably  done,  and  when  all  its  painful  details  were  presented  to  their 
imaginations :  and  Kleon  would  have  been  held  responsible  as  the  author 
of  that  which  had  so  disgraced  them  in  their  own  eyes.  As  the  case 
turned  out,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  this  danger  ;  and  his  propo- 
sition, to  put  to  death  those  Mitylenaeans  whom  Paches  had  sent  home  as 
the  active  •  revolting  party,  was  afterwards  adopted  and  executed.  It 
doubtless  appeared  so  moderate,  after  the  previous  decree  passed  but 
rescinded,  as  to  be  adopted  with  little  resistance,  and  to  provoke  no  after- 
repentance  :  yet  the  men  so  slain  were  rather  more  than  one  thousand  in 
number  *. 

Besides  this  sentence  of  execution,  the  Athenians  razed  the  fortifications 
of  MitylenS,  and  took  possession  of  all  her  ships  of  war.  In  lieu  of  tribute, 
they  farther  established  a  new  permanent  distribution  of  the  land  of  the 
island,  all  except  Methymna,  which  had  remained  faithful  to  them.  They 
distributed  it  into  3,000  lots,  of  which  300  were  reserved  for  consecration 
to  the  gods,  and  the  remainder  assigned  to  Athenian  kleruchs,  or  pro- 
prietary settlers,  chosen  by  lot  among  the  citizens  ;  the  Lesbian  pro- 
prietors still  remaining  on  the  land  as  cultivating  tenants,  and  paying 
to  the  Athenian  kleruch  an  annual  rent  of  two  minae  (about  seven  pounds 
sixteen  shillings  sterling)  for  each  lot.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  learn 
more  about  this  new  land-settlement  than  the  few  words  of  the  historian 
suffice  to  explain.  It  would  seem  that  2,700  Athenian  citizens  with  their 
families  must  have  gone  to  reside,  for  the  time  at  least,  in  Lesbos — as 
kleruchs  ;  that  is,  without  abnegating  their  rights  as  Athenian  citizens, 
and  without  being  exonerated  either  from  Athenian  taxation,  pr  from 
personal  military  service.  But  it  seems  certain  that  these  men  did  not 
continue  long  to  reside  in  Lesbos.     We  may  even  suspect  that  the  kleruchic 

1  Muller-Striibing  (Thuk.  Forschungen,  p.  149  ff.)  Schlitz   (Zeitschr.  f.  d.   Gymn.  z"  Wien,  xxxv. 

has  thrown  doubt  on  this  total,  which  he  regards  (1881),  p.  455)   suggests   A  (30)  should  be  read 

as  the  work  of  an  interpolator  who  wished  to  show  instead  of   A   (1,000).     But    the  preceding  oAtyw 

up  Athens  in  lurid  colours.     Certainly  it  is  hard  wAn'ovs  suggests  a  somewhat  larger  total,  say  N 

to  conceive  1,000  men  out  of  a  total  population  (50). — Ed. 
estimated  at  6,000  acting  as  '  chief^ringleaders  * 
(atTwoTarot,  Thuk.,  iii.  50). 
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allotment  of  the  island  must  have  been  subsequently  abrogated.  There 
was  a  strip  on  the  opposite  mainland  of  Asia,  which  had  hitherto  belonged 
to  MitylfinS ;  this  was  now  separated  from  that  town,  and  henceforward 
enrolled  among  the  tributary  subjects  of  Athens1. 

The  surrender  of  Plataea  to  the  Lacedaemonians  took  place  not  long 
after  that  of  Mityl£n£  to  the  Athenians — somewhat  later  in  the  same 
summer.  Though  the  escape  of  one-half  of  the  garrison  had  made  the 
provisions  last  longer  for  the  rest,  still  their  whole  stock  had  now  come  to 
be  exhausted,  so  that  the  remaining  defenders  were  enfeebled  and  on  the 
point  of  perishing  by  starvation.  The  Lacedaemonian  commander  of 
the  blockading  force,  knowing  their  defenceless  condition,  could  easily 
have  taken  the  town  by  storm,  had  he  not  been  forbidden  by  express  orders 
from  Sparta.  For  the  Spartan  government,  calculating  that  peace 
might  one  day  be  concluded  with  Athens  on  terms  of  mutual  cession  of 
places  acquired  by  war,  wished  to  acquire  Plataea,  not  by  force  but  by 
capitulation  and  voluntary  surrender,  which  would  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
not  giving  it  up,  though  such  a  distinction,  between  capture  by  force  and 
by  capitulation,  not  admissible  in  modern  diplomacy,  was  afterwards 
found  to  tell  against  the  Lacedaemonians  quite  as  much  as  in  their  favour  2. 
Acting  upon  these  orders,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  sent  in  a  herald, 
summoning  the  Plataeans  to  surrender  voluntarily,  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  judges — with  a  stipulation  '  that  the  wrong- 
doers should  be  punished,  but  that  none  should  be  punished  unjustly  \  To 
the  besieged,  in  their  state  of  hopeless  starvation,  all  terms  were  nearly 
alike,  and  they  accordingly  surrendered  the  city.  After  a  few  days'  interval 
five  persons  arrived  from  Sparta  to  sit  in  judgement  upon  their  fate. 

The  five  Spartans  having  taken  their  seat  as  judges,  with  the  Thebans, 
the  great  enemies  of  Plataea,  by  their  side — the  prisoners  taken,  200 
Plataeans  and  twenty-five  Athenians,  were  brought  up  for  trial  or  sen- 
tence. No  accusation  was  preferred  against  them  by  anyone  :  but  the 
simple  question  was  put  to  them  by  the  judges — '  Have  you  during  the 
present  war  rendered  any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  or  to  their  allies  ?' 
The  Plataeans  were  confounded  at  a  question  alike  unexpected  and  pre- 
posterous. It  admitted  but  of  one  answer — but  before  returning  any 
categorical  answer  at  all,  they  entreated  permission  to  plead  their  cause  at 
length.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Thebans,  their  request  was 
granted. 

1  Thukyd.,  iii.  50;  iv.  52.     About  the  Lesbian  resident  in  the  island,  or  even  as  absentees  re- 

kleruchs,   see    Boeckh,    Public   Econ.    of   Athens,  ceiving   the   annual   rent   mentioned   by  Thuky- 

B.  iii.  c.  18.     These  kleruchs  must  originally  have  dides.     The    Mitylentean    citizen,    father    of    the 

gone  thither  as  a  garrison,  as  M.  Boeckh  remarks ;  speaker  of  that  oration,  had  continued  possessor 

and  may  probably  have  come  back,  either  all  or  of  his  Lesbian  property,  and  continued  also  to 

a  part,  when  needed  for  military  service  at  home.  discharge  his  obligations  as  well  (choregic  obliga- 

Still,  however,  there  is  much  which  is  puzzling  in  tions — x°Prryia«)  towards  Mitylene  as  (his  obliga- 

this  arrangement.     It  seems  remarkable  that  the  tions    of     pecuniary    payment  —  Ttkrj)     towards 

Athenians,    at   a   time   when    their   accumulated  Athens.       If     the    arrangement     mentioned     by 

treasure  had  been  exhausted  and  when  they  were  Thukydides  had  been  persisted  in,  this  Mitylenaean 

beginning  to  pay  direct  contributions  from  their  proprietor  would  have  paid  nothing  towards  the 

private    property,    should    sacrifice    5,400    min»  city  of  Athens,  but  merely  a  rent  of  two  mime  to 

(90    talents)    annual    revenue   capable    of    being  some  Athenian  kleruch  or  citizen, 

appropriated  by  the  state,  unless  that  sum  were  [From  C.I.A7  iv.  (1)  p.  22,  No.  96  (Hicks  and 

required    to   maintain    the   kleruchs   as   resident  Hill,  61),  wherein  regulations  are  made  for  deciding 

garrison    for    the   maintenance   of   Lesbos.     And  suits  between  Athenian  proprietors  and  Lesbian 

as  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  their  residence  tenants,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  an  Athenian 

was  not  necessary,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  garrison  was  kept  for  some  time  on  the  island, 

state  did  not  convert^he  kleruchic  grants  into  a  The  land-possessions  appear  on  the  425   tribute* 

public  tribute,  wholly  or  partially.  list  (C.I.A.,  i.  37;  Hicks  and  Hill,  64),  as  'AxrotAi 

The  oration  of  Antipho  (I)e  Cade  Herod.,  c.  13)  jroA.tf. — Ed.] 

makes  no  allusion  to  Athenian  kleruchs  cither  as  l  Thukyd.,  v.  17. 
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A  more  desperate  position  cannot  be  imagined.  The  interrogatory 
was  expressly  so  framed  as  to  exclude  allusion  to  any  facts  preceding  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  But  the  speakers  disregarded  the  limits  of  the  ques- 
tion itself,  and  neglected  no  topic  which  could  touch  the  sympathies  of 
their  judges.  After  remonstrating  against  the  mere  mockery  of  trial 
and  judgement  to  which  they  were  submitted,  they  appealed  to  the 
Hellenic  sympathies,  and  lofty  reputation  for  commanding  virtue,  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  They  adverted  to  the  first  alliance  of  Plataea  with 
Athens,  concluded  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Lacedaemonians  them- 
selves, who  had  then  declined,  though  formally  solicited,  to  undertake 
the  protection  of  the  town  against  Theban  oppression.  They  next  turned 
to  the  Persian  war,  wherein  Plataean  patriotism  towards  Greece  was  not 
less  conspicuous  than  Theban  treason1 — to  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Persians  on  their  soil,  whereby  it  had  become  hallowed  under  the  promises 
of  Pausanias  and  by  solemn  appeals  to  the  local  gods.  From  the  Persian 
war  they  passed  on  to  the  flagitious  attack  made  by  the  Thebans  on 
Plataea,  in  the  midst  of  the  truce.  They  did  not  omit  to  remind  the 
judges  of  an  obligation  personal  to  Sparta — the  aid  which  they  had  ren- 
dered, along  with  the  Athenians,  to  Sparta,  when  pressed  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Helots  at  Ithome. 

The  Theban  speakers  contended  that  the  Plataeans  had  deserved,  and 
brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own  fault,  the  enmity  of  Thebes — that 
they  had  stood  forward  earnestly  against  the  Persians,  only  because 
Athens  had  done  so  too — and  that  all  the  merit,  whatever  it  might  be, 
which  they  had  thereby  acquired,  was  counterbalanced  and  cancelled  by 
their  having  allied  themselves  with  Athens  afterwards  for  the  oppression 
and  enslavement  of  the  .^Eginetans,  and  of  other  Greeks  equally  con- 
spicuous for  zeal  against  Xerxes,  and  equally  entitled  to  protection  under 
the  promises  of  Pausanias.  The  Thebans  went  on  to  vindicate  their 
nocturnal  surprise  of  Plataea,  by  maintaining  that  they  had  been  invited 
by  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  town,  who  were  anxious  only  to 
bring  back  Plataea  from  its  alliance  with  a  stranger  to  its  natural  Boeotian 
home — and  that  they  had  abstained  from  anything  like  injurious  treat- 
ment of  the  inhabitants,  until  constrained  to  use  force  in  their  own  de- 
fence. They  then  reproached  the  Plataeans,  in  their  turn,  with  that 
breach  of  faith  whereby  ultimately  the  Theban  prisoners  in  the  town 
had  been  put  to  death.  And  while  they  excused  their  alliance  with 
Xerxes,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  by  affirming  that  Thebes  was 
then  under  a  dishonest  party-oligarchy,  who  took  this  side  for  their  own 
factious  purposes,  and  carried  the  people  with  them  by  force,  they  at 
the  same  time  charged  the  Plataeans  with  permanent  treason  against  the 
Boeotian  customs  and  brotherhood.  All  this  was  farther  enforced  by 
setting  forth  the  claims  of  Thebes  to  the  gratitude  of  Lacedaemon,  both 
for  having  brought  Boeotia  into  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Koroneia,  and  for  having  furnished  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  common  force  in  the  war  then  going  on. 

The  discourse  of  the  Thebans,  inspired  by  bitter  and  as  yet  unsatisfied 
hatred  against  Plataea,  proved  eftectual :  or  rather  it  was  superfluous — 
the  minds  of  the  Lacedaemonians  having  before  been  made  up.     After  the 

1  See    this    point    emphatically    set    forth    in  The  whole  of  that  oration  is  interesting  to  be 

Orat.  xiv.,  called  A6yo?  ITA-aTauccs,  of  Isokrates,        read  in  illustration  of  the  renewed  sufferings  of 
p.  308  §  62.  the  Plataans  near  fifty  years  after  this  capture. 
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proposition  twice  made  by  Archidamus  to  the  Plataeans,  inviting  them  to 
remain  neutral  and  even  offering  to  guarantee  their  neutrality — after  the 
solemn  apologetic  protest  tendered  by  him  upon  their  refusal,  to  the 
gods,  before  he  began  the  siege — the  Lacedaemonians  conceived  themselves 
exonerated  from  all  obligation  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  looking 
upon  the  inhabitants  as  having  voluntarily  renounced  their  inviolability 
and  sealed  their  own  ruin.  Hence  the  importance  attached  to  that  pro- 
test, and  the  emphatic  detail  with  which  it  is  set  forth  in  Thukydides. 
The  five  judges,  as  their  only  reply  to  the  two  harangues,  again  called  the 
Plataeans  before  them,  and  repeated  to  every  one  of  them  individually 
the  same  question  which  had  before  been  put.  Each  of  them,  as  he  suc- 
cessively replied  in  the  negative1,  was  taken  away  and  killed,  together 
with  the  twenty-five  Athenian  prisoners.  The  women  captured  were 
sold  as  slaves,  and  the  town  and  territory  of  Plataea  were  handed  over 
to  the  Thebans,  who  at  first  established  in  them  a  few  oligarchical  Plataean 
exiles,  together  with  some  Megarian  exiles — but  after  a  few  months,  re- 
called this  step,  and  blotted  out  Plataea,  as  a  separate  town  and  territory, 
from  the  muster-roll  of  Hellas.  The  Plataean  territory  was  let  out  for 
ten  years,  as  public  property  belonging  to  Thebes,  and  was  hired  by  private 
Theban  cultivators. 

The  conduct  of  Sparta  was  more  rigorous,  considering  only  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  case  and  apart  from  the  number  of  victims,  than  even  the  first 
unexecuted  sentence  of  Athens  against  the  Mitylenaeans.  For  neither 
Sparta,  nor  even  Thebes,  had  any  fair  pretence  for  considering  Plataea  as 
a  revolted  town,  whereas  Mitylene  was  a  city  which  had  revolted  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  offensive  to  Athens.  Moreover  Sparta  pro- 
mised trial  and  justice  to  the  Plataeans  on  their  surrender  :  Paches  promised 
nothing  to  the  Mitylenaeans  except  that  their  fate  should  be  reserved  for 
the  decision  of  the  Athenian  people.  This  little  city — interesting  from 
its  Hellenic  patriotism,  its  grateful  and  tenacious  attachments,  and  its 
unmerited  suffering — now  existed  only  in  the  persons  of  its  citizens  har- 
boured at  Athens.  We  shall  find  it  hereafter  restored,  destroyed  again, 
and  finally  again  restored  :  so  chequered  was  the  fate  of  a  little  Grecian 
state  swept  away  by  the  contending  politics  of  greater  neighbours.  The 
slaughter  of  the  twenty-five  Athenian  prisoners,  like  that  of  Salaethus 
by  the  Athenians,  was  not  beyond  the  rigour  admitted  and  tolerated, 
though  not  always  practised,  on  both  sides — towards  prisoners  of  war. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  the  naval  combats  between  the 
Corinthians  and  Korkyraeans  during  the  year  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  former  had  captured  250  Korkyraean  prisoners,  men  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  island.  Instead  of  following  the  impulse  of  blind  hatred  in 
slaughtering  their  prisoners,  the  Corinthians  displayed  a  more  long-sighted 
calculation.  They  had  treated  the  prisoners  well,  and  made  every  effort 
to  gain  them  over,  with  a  view  of  employing  them  on  the  first  opportunity 
to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  island — to  bring  it  into  alliance  with  Corinth, 
and  disconnect  it  from  Athens.  Such  an  opportunity  appears  first  to 
have  occurred  during  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  present  year,  while  both 
Mityldne  and  Plataea  were  under  blockade  ;  probably  about  the  time  when 
Alkidas  departed  for  Ionia,  and  when  it  was  hoped  that  not  only  Mitylene 

1  Diodorus  (xii.  56)  in  hit  meagre  abridgement  the  brevity  and  simplicity  of  the  question  as  given 
of  tl»-  siege  and  fate  of  I 'la  Lea,  somewhat  amplifies        by  Thukydides. 
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would  be  relieved,  but  the  neighbouring  dependencies  of  Athens  excited 
to  revolt,  and  her  whole  attention  thus  occupied  in  that  quarter.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Korkyraean  prisoners  were  then  sent  home  from  Corinth. 

The  new-comers,  probably  at  first  heartily  welcomed  after  so  long  a 
detention,  employed  all  their  influence,  combined  with  the  most  active 
personal  canvass,  to  bring  about  a  complete  rupture  of  alliance  with 
Athens.  Intimation  being  sent  to  Athens  of  what  was  going  on,  an 
Athenian  trireme  arrived  with  envoys  to  try  and  defeat  these  manoeuvres  ; 
while  a  Corinthian  trireme  also  brought  envoys  from  Corinth  to  aid  the 
views  of  the  opposite  party.  The  mere  presence  of  Corinthian  envoys 
indicated  a  change  in  the  political  feeling  of  the  island.  But  still  more 
conspicuous  did  this  change  become,  when  a  formal  public  assembly,  after 
hearing  both  envoys,  decided — that  Korkyra  would  maintain  her  alliance 
with  Athens  according  to  the  limited  terms  of  simple  mutual  defence 
originally  stipulated,  but  would  at  the  same  time  be  in  relations  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Peloponnesians,  as  she  had  been  before  the  Epidamnian  quarrel. 

Looking  to  the  war  then  raging  between  Athens  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, such  a  declaration  was  self-contradictory.  It  was  intended  by 
the  oligarchical  party  only  as  a  step  to  a  more  complete  revolution,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  They  followed  it  up  by  a  political  prosecution 
against  Peithias,  the  citizen  of  greatest  personal  influence  among  the 
people,  who  acted  by  his  own  choice  as  proxenus  to  the  Athenians.  What 
were  the  judicial  institutions  of  the  island,  under  which  he  was  tried,  we 
do  not  know :  but  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge.  He  then  revenged 
himself  by  accusing  in  his  turn  five  of  the  richest  among  his  oligarchical 
prosecutors,  of  the  crime  of  sacrilege. 

Pressed  by  the  ruinous  fine  upon  the  five  persons  condemned,  as  well 
as  by  the  fear  that  Peithias  might  completely  defeat  their  project  of 
Corinthian  alliance,  the  oligarchical  party  resolved  to  carry  their  point  by 
violence  and  murder.  They  collected  a  party  armed  with  daggers,  burst 
suddenly  into  the  senate-house  during  full  sitting,  and  there  slew  Peithias 
with  sixty  other  persons,  partly  senators,  partly  private  individuals. 
These  assassins,  under  the  fresh  terror  arising  from  their  recent  act,  con- 
voked an  assembly,  and  proposed  a  resolution  of  full  neutrality  both 
towards  Athens  and  towards  the  Peloponnesians.  And  this  resolution 
the  assembly  was  constrained  to  pass — it  probably  was  not  very  numerous, 
and  the  oligarchical  partisans  were  at  hand  in  arms.  At  the  same  time  they 
sent  envoys  to  Athens,  to  communicate  the  recent  events  with  such  colour- 
ing as  suited  their  views,  and  to  dissuade  the  fugitive  partisans  of  Peithias 
from  provoking  any  armed  Athenian  intervention,  such  as  might  occasion 
a  counter-revolution  in  the  island.  With  some  of  the  fugitives,  repre- 
sentations of  this  sort,  or  perhaps  the  fear  of  compromising  their  own 
families  left  behind,  prevailed.  But  most  of  them,  and  the  Athenians 
along  with  them,  appreciated  better  both  what  had  been  done  and  what 
was  likely  to  follow.  The  oligarchical  envoys,  together  with  such  of  the 
fugitives  as  had  been  induced  to  adopt  their  views,  were  seized  by  the 
Athenians  as  conspirators,  and  placed  in  detention  at  iEgina ;  while  a 
fleet  of  sixty  Athenian  triremes  under  Eurymedon  was  immediately  fitted 
out  to  sail  for  Korkyra — for  which  there  was  the  greater  necessity,  as  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Alkidas,  lately  mustered  at  KyllSnS  after  its 
return  from  Ionia,  was  understood  to  be  on  the  point  of  sailing  thither. 
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But  the  oligarchical  leaders  at  Korkyra  having  little  faith  in  the  chances 
of  this  mission  to  Athens,  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  their  conspiracy 
with  that  rapidity  which  was  best  calculated  to  ensure  its  success.  On 
the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  trireme — which  brought  ambassadors  from 
Sparta,  and  probably  also  news  that  the  fleet  of  Alkidas  would  shortly 
appear — they  organized  their  force,  and  attacked  the  people.  The 
Korkyraean  Demos  were  at  first  vanquished  and  dispersed.  But  during 
the  night  they  collected  together  and  fortified  themselves  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  town  near  the  acropolis,  and  from  thence  down  to  one  of  the 
two  harbours  which  the  town  possessed  ;  while  the  other  harbour  and  the 
chief  arsenal,  facing  the  mainland  of  Epirus,  was  held  by  the  oligarchical 
party,  together  with  the  market-place  near  to  it.  In  this  divided  state 
the  town  remained  throughout  the  ensuing  day,  during  which  the  Demos 
sent  emissaries  round  the  territory  soliciting  aid  from  the  working  slaves, 
and  promising  to  them  emancipation  as  a  reward  ;  while  the  oligarchy 
also  hired  and  procured  800  Epirotic  mercenaries  from  the  mainland. 
Reinforced  by  the  slaves,  the  Demos  renewed  the  struggle  on  the  morrow 
more  furiously  than  before.  Both  in  position  and  numbers  they  had  the 
advantage  over  the  oligarchy,  and  towards  the  afternoon  were  even  on 
the  point  of  carrying  by  assault  the  lower  town,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring arsenal.  The  people  being  thus  victorious,  the  Corinthian  tri- 
reme, together  with  most  of  the  Epirotic  mercenaries,  thought  it  safer  to 
leave  the  island,  while  the  victors  were  still  farther  strengthened  on  the 
ensuing  morning  by  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  admiral  Nikostratus, 
with  twelve  triremes  from  Naupaktus,  and  500  Messenian  hoplites. 

Nikostratus  did  his  best  to  allay  the  furious  excitement  prevailing, 
and  to  persuade  the  people  to  use  their  victory  with  moderation.  Under 
his  auspices  a  convention  of  amnesty  and  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  contending  parties,  save  only  ten  proclaimed  individuals,  the  most 
violent  oligarchs,  who  were  to  be  tried  as  ringleaders.  At  the  same  time 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  established  between  Korkyra  and 
Athens,  and  the  Athenian  admiral  was  then  on  the  point  of  departing, 
when  the  Korkyraean  leaders  entreated  him  to  leave  with  them,  for  greater 
safety,  five  ships  out  of  his  little  fleet  of  twelve — offering  him  five  of  their 
own  triremes  instead.  Notwithstanding  the  peril  of  this  proposition  to 
himself,  Nikostratus  acceded  to  it ;  and  the  Korkyraeans,  preparing  the 
five  ships  to  be  sent  along  with  him,  began  to  enroll  among  the  crews  the 
names  of  their  principal  enemies.  To  the  latter  this  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  sending  them  to  Athens,  which  they  accounted  a  sentence  of 
death.  The  principal  men  of  the  defeated  party,  to  the  number  of  about 
400,  now  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  and  sacred  ground  of  HSrS  ;  upon 
which  the  leaders  of  the  people,  afraid  that  in  this  inviolable  position  they 
might  still  cause  further  insurrection  in  the  city,  opened  a  negotiation 
and  prevailed  upon  them  to  be  ferried  across  to  the  little  island  immediately 
opposite  to  the  Heraeum,  where  they  were  kept  under  watch,  with  pro- 
visions regularly  transmitted  across  to  them  for  four  days. 

At  the  end  of  these  four  days  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  under  Alkidas 
arrived  at  the  road  of  Sybota  on  the  opposite  mainland — fifty-three  tri- 
remes in  number,  since  the  forty  triremes  brought  back  from  Ionia  had  been 
reinforced  by  thirteen  more  from  Leukas  and  Ambrakia.  Moreover  the 
Lacedaemonians   had  sent  down  Brasidas  as  advising  companion.     The 
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Spartans  were  anxious  to  deal  with  Korkyra  before  reinforcements  should 
arrive  from  Athens  ;  but  the  repairs  necessary  for  the  ships  of  Alkidas, 
after  their  disastrous  voyage  home,  occasioned  an  unfortunate  delay. 
When  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  seen  approaching  from  Sybota  at 
break  of  day,  the  confusion  in  Korkyra  was  unspeakable.  The  Demos 
and  the  newly  emancipated  slaves  were  agitated  alike  by  the  late  terrible 
combat  and  by  fear  of  the  invaders,  and  the  town  was  half-burnt.  Plenty  of 
triremes  were  indeed  at  hand,  and  orders  were  given  to  man  sixty  of  them 
forthwith — while  Nikostratus,  the  only  man  who  preserved  the  cool 
courage  necessary  for  effective  resistance,  entreated  the  Korkyraean 
leaders  to  proceed  with  regularity,  and  to  wait  till  all  were  manned/  so  as 
to  sail  forth  from  the  harbour  in  a  body.  He  went  forth  with  his  squadron, 
but  the  Korkyraeans,  instead  of  following  his  advice,  sent  their  ships  out 
one  by  one  and  without  any  selection  of  crews.  Two  of  them  deserted 
forthwith  to  the  enemy,  while  others  presented  the  spectacle  of  crews 
fighting  among  themselves  :  even  those  which  actually  joined  battle  came 
up  by  single  ships,  without  the  least  order  or  concert. 

The  Peloponnesians  soon  seeing  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  such 
enemies,  thought  it  sufficient  to  set  twenty  of  their  ships  against  the 
Korkyraeans,  while  with  the  remaining  thirty-three  they  moved  forward 
to  contend  with  the  twelve  Athenians.  Nikostratus,  having  plenty  of 
sea-room,  was  not  afraid  of  this  numerical  superiority.  He  took  care  to 
avoid  entangling  himself  with  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  rowing 
about  their  flanks  ;  and  as  he  presently  contrived  to  disable  one  of  their 
ships,  by  a  fortunate  blow  with  the  beak  of  one  of  his  vessels,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, instead  of  attacking  him  with  their  superior  numbers,  formed 
themselves  into  a  circle  and  stood  on  the  defensive,  as  they  had  done  in 
the  first  combat  with  Phormio  in  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  at  Rhium.  Nikos- 
tratus (like  Phormio)  rowed  round  this  circle,  trying  to  cause  confusion 
by  feigned  approach,  and  waiting  to  see  some  of  the  ships  lose  their  places 
or  run  foul  of  each  other,  so  as  to  afford  him  an  opening  for  attack.  And 
he  might  perhaps  have  succeeded,  if  the  remaining  twenty  Peloponnesian 
ships,  seeing  the  proceeding  and  recollecting  with  dismay  the  success  of 
a  similar  manoeuvre  in  the  former  battle,  had  not  quitted  the  Korkyraean 
ships,  whose  disorderly  condition  they  despised,  and  hastened  to  join 
their  comrades.  The  whole  fleet  of  fifty-three  triremes  now  again  took 
the  aggressive,  and  advanced  to  attack  Nikostratus,  who  retreated  before 
them,  but  backing  astern  and  keeping  the  head  of  his  ships  towards  the 
enemy.  In  this  manner  he  succeeded  in  drawing  them  away  from  the 
town,  so  as  to  leave  to  most  of  the  Korkyraean  ships  opportunity  for 
getting  back  to  the  harbour ;  while  such  was  the  superior  manoeuvring  of 
the  Athenian  triremes,  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  never  able  to  come 
up  with  him  or  force  him  to  action.  They  returned  back  in  the  evening 
to  Sybota,  with  no  greater  triumph  than  their  success  against  the  Kor- 
kyraeans, thirteen  of  whose  triremes  they  carried  away  as  prizes. 

It  was  the  expectation  in  Korkyra,  that  they  would  on  the  morrow 
make  a  direct  attack  (which  could  hardly  have  failed  of  success)  on  the 
town  and  harbour.  We  may  easily  believe  (what  report  afterwards 
stated)  that  Brasidas  advised  Alkidas  to  this  decisive  proceeding.  The 
Korkyraean  leaders,  more  terrified  than  ever,  first  removed  their  prisoners 
from  the  little  island  to  the  Heraeum,  and  then  tried  to  come  to  a  com- 
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promise  with  the  oligarchical  party  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
some  effective  and  united  defence.  Thirty  triremes  were  made  ready 
and  manned,  wherein  some  even  of  the  oligarchical  Korkyraeans  were  per- 
suaded to  form  part  of  the  crews. 

But  the  slackness  of  Alkidas  proved  their  best  defence.  Instead  of 
coming  straight  to  the  town,  he  contented  himself  with  landing  in  the 
island  at  some  distance  from  it,  on  the  promontory  of  Leukimne :  after 
ravaging  the  neighbouring  lands  for  some  hours,  he  returned  to  his  station 
at  Sybota.  He  had  lost  an  opportunity  which  never  again  returned  : 
for  on  the  very  same  night  the  fire  signals  of  Leukas  telegraphed  to  him 
the  approach  of  the  fleet  under  Eurymedon  from  Athens — sixty  triremes. 
His  only  thought  was  now  for  the  escape  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which 
was  in  fact  saved  by  this  telegraphic  notice.  Advantage  was  taken  oi 
the  darkness  to  retire  close  along  the  land  as  far  as  the  isthmus  which 
separates  Leukas  from  the  mainland — across  which  isthmus  the  ships  were 
dragged  by  hand  or  machinery,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  in  with,  or  be 
descried  by,  the  Athenian  fleet  in  sailing  round  the  Leukadian  promontory. 
From  hence  Alkidas  made  the  best  of  his  way  home  to  Peloponnesus, 
leaving  the  Korkyraean  oligarchs  to  their  fate. 

The  arrival  of  Eurymedon  opens  a  third  unexpected  transition  in  this 
chequered  narrative — the  Korkyraean  Demos  passing,  abruptediy  and 
unexpectedly,  from  intense  alarm  and  helplessness  to  elate  and  irre- 
sistible mastery.  In  the  bosom  of  Greeks,  and  in  a  population  seemingly 
amongst  the  least  refined  of  all  Greeks — including  too  a  great  many  slaves 
just  emancipated  against  the  will  of  their  masters,  and  of  course  the  fiercest 
and  most  discontented  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  island — such  a  change  was 
but  too  sure  to  kindle  a  thirst  for  revenge  almost  ungovernable,  as  the 
only  compensation  for  foregone  terror  and  suffering. 

As  soon  as  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  known  to  have  fled  and  that  of 
Eurymedon  was  seen  apporaching,  the  Korkyraean  leaders  brought  into 
the  town  the  500  Messenian  hoplites  who  had  hitherto  been  encamped 
without.  Next,  the  thirty  ships  recently  manned  were  ordered  to  sail 
round  to  the  other  or  Hyllaic  harbour.  But  when  the  ships  arrived,  and 
the  crews  were  disembarked,  a  wholesale  massacre  was  perpetrated,  by 
putting  to  death  those  individuals  of  the  oligarchical  faction  who  had 
been  persuaded  on  the  day  before  to  go  aboard  as  part  of  the  crews.  Then 
came  the  fate  of  those  suppliants,  about  400  in  number,  who  had  been 
brought  back  from  the  islet  opposite,  and  were  still  under  sanctuary,  in 
the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Heraeum.  It  was  proposed  to  them  to  quit 
sanctuary  and  stand  their  trial.  Fifty  of  them  accepted  the  proposition, 
were  put  on  their  trial — all  condemned,  and  all  executed.  Their  execution 
took  place,  as  it  seems,  on  the  spot,  and  within  actual  view  of  the  un- 
happy men  still  remaining  in  the  sacred  ground  ;  who,  seeing  that  their 
lot  was  desperate,  preferred  dying  by  their  own  hands  to  starvation  or 
the  sword  of  their  enemies. 

Eurymedon  remained  with  his  fleet  for  seven  days,  during  all  which 
time  the  victorious  Korkyraeans  carried  on  a  sanguinary  persecution 
against  the  party  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  oligarchical  revolu- 
tion. Five  hundred  of  this  party  contrived  to  escape  by  flight  to  the 
mainland  ;  while  those  who  did  not,  or  could  not,  flee,  were  slain  wherever 
they  could  be  found.     It  was  not  merely  the  oligarchical  party  who  thus 
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suffered :  the  flood-gates  of  private  feud  were  also  opened,  and  various 
individuals,  under  false  charges  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  oligarchical 
movements,  were  slain  by  personal  enemies  or  debtors.  This  deplorable 
suspension  of  legal,  as  well  as  moral  restraints,  continued  during  the 
week  of  Eurymedon's  stay — a  period  long  enough  to  satiate  the  fierce 
sentiment  out  of  which  it  arose  ;  yet  without  any  apparent  effort  on  his 
part  to  soften  the  victors  or  protect  the  vanquished.  Had  Nikostratus 
remained  in  command,  we  may  fairly  presume,  judging  by  what  he  had 
done  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sedition  with  very  inferior  force,  that  he 
would  have  set  much  earlier  limits  to  the  Korkyraean  butchery  ;  unfortu- 
nately, Thukydides  tells  us  nothing  at  all  about  Nikostratus,  after  the 
naval  battle  of  the  preceding  day. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  something  about  the  steps  taken  in 
the  way  of  restoration  dr  healing,  after  this  burst  of  murderous  fury,  and 
after  the  departure  of   Eurymedon.     But  here   again  Thukydides   dis- 
appoints our  curiosity.     We  only  hear  from  him,  that  the  oligarchical 
exiles  who  had  escaped  to  the  mainland  were  strong  enough  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  forts  and  most  part  of  the  territory  there  belonging  to 
Korkyra ;  just  as  the  exiles  from  Samos  and  Mitylene  became  more  or 
less  completely  masters  of  the  Peraea  or  mainland  possessions  belonging  to 
those  islands.     They  even  sent  envoys  to  Corinth  and  Sparta,  in  hopes  of 
procuring  aid  to  accomplish  their  restoration  by  force  ;  -but  their  request 
found  no  favour,  and  they  were  reduced  to  their  own  resources.     After 
harassing  for  some  time  the  Korkyraeans  in  the  island  by  predatory  in- 
cursions, so  as  to  produce  considerable  dearth  and  distress,  they  at  length 
collected  a  band  of  Epirotic  mercenaries,  passed  over  to  the  island,  and 
there  established  a  fortified  position  on  the  mountain  called  Istone,  not 
far  from  the  city.     Having  burnt  their  vessels  in  order  to  cut  off  all  hopes 
of  retreat,  they  maintained  themselves  for  near  two  years  by  a  system 
of  ravage  and  plunder  which  inflicted  great  misery  on  the  island.     This 
was  a  frequent  way  whereby,  of  old,  invaders  wore  out  and  mastered  a 
city,  the  walls  of  which  they  found  impregnable1.     The  ultimate  fate  of 
these  occupants  of  Istone,  which  belongs  to  a  future  chapter,  will  be  found  to 
constitute  a  close  suitable  to  the  bloody  drama  yet  unfinished  in  Korkyra. 
Such  a  drama  could  not  be  acted  in  an  important  city  belonging  to 
the  Greek  name  without  producing  a  deep  and    extensive   impression 
throughout  all  the  other  cities.     And  Thukydides  has  taken  advantage 
of  it  to  give  a  sort  of  general  sketch  of  Grecian  politics  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  ;  violence  of  civil  discord  in  each  city,  aggravated  by  foreign 
war,  and  by  the  contending  efforts  of  Athens  and  Sparta — the  former 
espousing  the  democratical  party  everywhere  ;  the  latter,  the  oligarchical 2. 

1  This  interesting  fact  is  due  to  the  scantiness  the  Dorian  cities  of  Sicily,  in  Elis,  Megara,  and 
of  the  harvests  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  which  did  perhaps  Sikyon.  There  is  no  trace  of  oligarchic 
not  allow  an  accumulation  of  stock.  As  a  con-  propaganda  on  Sparta's  part  till  418  (Thuk., 
sequence,  (1)  regular  siege  tactics  were  rarely  v.  81).  In  the  present  passage  Thukydides  is 
required  to  bring  pressure  on  a  town,  and  hence  careful  to  mark  this  political  development  as 
for  a  long  time  remained  undeveloped;  (2)  the  beginning  subsequently  to  427  B.C.  (see  also  p.  368). 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  open  field  against  Nor  is  it  exact  to  state  that  party  feeling  had 
invaders  gave  rise  to  that  heavy  equipment  of  never  run  so  high  before  as  at  Korkyra.  The  early 
the  Greek  trooper,  and  the  shock  tactics,  which  revolutions  to  which  most  Greek  cities  were  «ub- 
at  first  sight  appear  so  unsuitable  to  a  rugged  jected  were  frequently  accompanied  by  even  more 
mountain  country.  Cf.  Grundy,  Journ.  of  atrocious  excesses — e.g.,  at  Miletus  (Ath.,  xii.  524) 
Hcllen.  Stud.,  p.  218  ff. — Ed.  and  iEgina  (Herodot.,  vi.    90,  oi).    But    taking 

2  It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  Athens  espoused  Thukydides'  lifetime  as  a  period  in  itself,  we  do 
the  cause  of  democracy,  Sparta  that  of  oligarchy,  indeed  find  that  the  war  was  having  a  disastrous 
throughout  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  the  earlv  effect  on  Greek  social  life  by  undermining  the  grow- 
stages  we  find  oligarchies  at  Epidamnus,  Mitylene,  ing  sentiment  of  humanity  and  once  more  bring- 
Chios,  and  perhaps  Samos;  democracies  among  ing  the  fatal  spirit  of  crao-i?  into  fuH  play. — Ed. 
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The  Korkyraean  sedition  was  the  first  case  in  which  these  two  causes  of 
political  antipathy  and  exasperation  were  seen  acting  with  full  united 
force,  and  where  the  malignity  of  sentiment  and  demoralization  flowing 
from  such  a  union  was  seen  without  disguise.  The  picture  drawn  by 
Thukydides  of  moral  and  political  feeling  under  these  influences,  will  ever 
remain  memorable  as  the  work  of  an  analyst  and  a  philosopher.  He  has 
conceived  and  described  the  perverting  causes  with  a  spirit  of  generaliza- 
tion which  renders  these  two  chapters  hardly  less  applicable  to  other 
political  societies  far  distant  both  in  time  and  place  (especially,  under 
many  points  of  view,  to  France  between  1789  and  1799)  than  to  Greece  in 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  aera.  The  deadly  bitterness  infused 
into  intestine  party  contests  by  the  accompanying  dangers  of  foreign 
war  and  intervention  of  foreign  enemies — the  mutual  fears  between 
political  rivals,  where  each  thinks  that  the  other  will  forestall  him  in 
striking  a  mortal  blow,  and  where  constitutional  maxims  have  ceased  to 
carry  authority  either  as  restraint  or  as  protection — the  superior  popu- 
larity of  the  man  who  is  most  forward  with  the  sword,  or  who  runs  down 
his  enemies  in  the  most  unmeasured  language,  coupled  with  the  dispo- 
sition to  treat  both  prudence  in  action  and  candour  in  speech  as  if  it  were 
nothing  but  treachery  or  cowardice — the  exclusive  regard  to  party  ends, 
with  the  reckless  adoption,  and  even  admiring  preference,  of  fraud  or 
violence  as  the  most  effectual  means — the  loss  of  respect  for  legal  authority 
as  well  as  of  confidence  in  private  agreement,  and  the  surrender  even  of 
blood  and  friendship  to  the  overruling  ascendency  of  party-ties — the 
unnatural  predominance  of  the  ambitious  and  contentious  passions, 
overpowering  in  men's  minds  all  real  public  objects — all  these  gloomy 
social  phenomena,  here  indicated  by  the  historian,  have  their  causes 
deeply  seated  in  the  human  mind,  and  are  likely,  unless  the  bases  of  con- 
stitutional morality  shall  come  to  be  laid  more  surely  and  firmly  than  they 
have  hitherto  been,  to  recur  from  time  to  time,  under  diverse  modifica- 
tions, '  so  long  as  human  nature  shall  be  the  same  as  it  is  now ',  to  use  the 
language  of  Thukydides  himself1.  He  has  described,  with  fidelity  not 
inferior  to  his  sketch  of  the  pestilence  at  Athens,  the  symptoms  of  a  morbid 
political  condition.  In  following  the  impressive  description  of  the  his- 
torian, we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  general  state  of  manners  in  his  time, 
especially  the  cruelties  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  war,  as  compared  with 
that  greater  humanity  and  respect  for  life  which  has  grown  up  during  the 
last  two  centuries  in  modern  Europe.  And  we  have  farther  to  recollect 
that  if  he  had  been  describing  the  effects  of  political  fury  among  Cartha- 
ginians and  Jews,  instead  of  among  his  contemporary  Greeks,  he  would 
have  added,  to  his  list  of  horrors,  mutilation,  crucifixion,  and  other  re- 
finements on  simple  murder. 

The  language*  of  Thukydides  is  to  be  taken  rather  as  a  generalization 
and  concentration  of  phenomena  which  he  had  observed  among  different 
communities,  than  as  belonging  altogether  to  any  one  of  them.  I  do  not 
believe — what  a  superficial  reading  of  his  opening  words  might  at  first 
suggest — that  the  bloodshed  in  Korkyra  was  only  the  earliest,  but  by  no 
means  the  worst,  of  a  series  of  similar  horrors  spread  over  the  Grecian 
world.  The  facts  stated  in  his  own  history  suffice  to  show  that  though 
the  same  causes,  which  worked  upon  this  unfortunate  island,  became  dis- 

1  Thukyd.,  iii.  82. 
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seminated  and  produced  analogous  mischiefs  throughout  many  other 
communities — yet  the  case  of  Korkyra,  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it  was  also 
the  worst  and  most  aggravated  in  point  of  intensity. 

In  regard  to  the  Korkyraean  revolution,  we  can  see  that  it  is  from  the 
beginning  the  work  of  a  selfish  oligarchical  party,  playing  the  game  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  the  worst  and  most  ancient  enemy,  of  the  island — 
aiming  to  subvert  the  existing  democracy  and  acquire  power  for  them- 
selves— and  ready  to  employ  any  measure  of  fraud  or  violence  for  the 
attainment  of  these  objects.  While  the  democracy  which  they  attack 
is  purely  defensive  and  conservative,  the  oligarchical  movers,  having  tried 
fair  means  in  vain,  are  the  first  to  employ  foul  means,  which  latter  they 
find  retorted  with  greater  effect  against  themselves.  Next,  they  pass  to 
the  use  of  the  dagger  in  the  senate-house  against  Peithias  and  his  immedi- 
ate fellow-leaders,  and  to  the  wholesale  application  of  the  sword  against 
the  democracy  generally.  The  Korkyraean  Demos  are  thus  thrown  upon  the 
defensive.  Their  conduct  as  victors  is  such  as  we  should  expect  under 
such  maddening  circumstances  from  coarse  men  mingled  with  liberated 
slaves.  It  is  vindictive  and  murderous  in  the  extreme,  not  without 
faithless  breach  of  assurances  given.  But  we  must  remember  that  they 
are  driven  to  stand  upon  their  defence,  and  that  all  their  energies  are 
indispensable  to  make  that  defence  successful. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  this  time,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
recount  two  political  movements  in  Athens  similar  in  principle  and  general 
result  to  this  Korkyraean  revolution,  exhibiting  oligarchical  conspirators 
against  an  existing  and  conservative  democracy — with  this  conspiracy 
at  first  successful,  but  afterwards  put  down,  and  the  Demos  again  restored. 
The  contrast  between  Athens  and  Korkyra  under  such  circumstances  will 
be  found  highly  instructive,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Demos  both  in 
the  hours  of  defeat  and  in  those  of  victory. 

But  the  case  of  Korkyra,  as  well  as  that  of  Athens,  different  in  so  many 
respects,  conspire  to  illustrate  another  truth,  of  much  importance  in 
Grecian  history.  Both  of  them  show  how  false  and  impudent  were  the 
pretensions  set  up  by  the  rich  and  great  men  of  the  various  Grecian  cities, 
to  superior  morality,  superior  intelligence,  and  greater  fitness  for  using 
honourably  and  beneficially  the  powers  of  government,  as  compared  with 
the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Though  the  Grecian  oligarchies,  exercising 
powerful  sway  over  fashion,  and  more  especially  over  the  meaning  of 
words,  bestowed  upon  themselves  the  appellation  of  '  the  best  men,  the 
honourable  and  good,  the  elegant,  the  superior '.  etc.,  and  attached  to 
those  without  their  own  circle  epithets  of  a  contrary  tenor,  implying  low 
moral  attributes — no  such  difference  will  be  found  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  Grecian  history  K  Abundance  of  infirmity,  with  occasional  bad  passions, 
was  doubtless  liable  to  work  upon  the  people  generally,  often  corrupting 
and  misguiding  even  the  Athenian  democracy,  the  best  apparently  of  all 
the  democracies  in  Greece.  But  after  all,  the  rich  and  great  men  were 
only  a  part  of  the  people,  and  taking  them  as  a  class  (apart  from  honour- 
able individual  exceptions)  by  no  means  the  best  part.  If  exempted  by 
their  position  from  some  of  the  vices  which  beset  smaller  and  poorer  men, 
they  imbibed  from  that  same  position  an  unmeasured  self-importance — 
and  an  excess  of  personal  ambition  as  well  as  of  personal  appetite  — 

1  See  the  valuable  preliminary  discourse,  prefixed  to  Welcker's  edition  of  Theognis,  page  xxi.  §  9  et  seq. 
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peculiar  to  themselves,  not  less  anti-social  in  tendency,  and  operating  upon 
a  much  grander  scale.  To  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  belonging  to 
the  age,  they  were  no  way  superior,  considering  them  as  a  class  ;  while 
their  animosities  among  one  another,  virulent  and  unscrupulous,  were 
among  the  foremost  causes  of  misfortune  in  Grecian  commonwealths. 
Indeed  many  of  the  most  exceptionable  acts  committed  by  the  demo- 
cracies, consisted  in  their  allowing  themselves  to  be  made  the  tools  of  one 
aristocrat  for  the  ruin  of  another.  Of  the  intense  party-selfishness  which 
characterized  them  as  a  body,  sometimes  exaggerated  into  the  strongest 
anti-popular  antipathy,  as  we  see  in  the  famous  oligarchical  oath  cited 
by  Aristotle1 — we  shall  find  many  illustrations  as  we  advance  in  the 
history,  but  none  more  striking  than  this  Korkyraean  revolution. 


CHAPTER  XXI  [LI] 

FROM   THE     TROUBLES   IN   KORKYRA,   IN   THE   FIFTH   YEAR  OF  THE    PELOPON- 
NESIAN    WAR,    DOWN    TO    THE    END    OF    THE    SIXTH    YEAR 

About  the  same  time  as  the  troubles  of  Korkyra  occurred,  Nikias  the 
Athenian  general  conducted  an  armament  against  the  rocky  island  of 
Minoa,  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Megara,  and  was  occupied 
by  a  Megarian  fort  and  garrison.  It  was  fortified  and  made  an  Athenian 
possession,  since  it  was  eminently  convenient  to  keep  up  an  effective 
blockade  against  the  Megarian  harbour,  which  the  Athenians  had  hitherto 
done  only  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Salamis2. 

Though  Nikias,  son  of  Nikeratus,  had  been  for  some  time  conspicuous 
in  public  life,  and  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  once  Strategus  along 
with  Perikles,  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Thukydides  introduces 
him  to  our  notice.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  a  greater 
and  more  constant  personal  esteem  than  any  citizen  of  Athens,  from  the 
present  time  down  to  his  death.  In  wealth  and  in  family,  he  ranked 
among  the  first  class  of  Athenians  :  in  political  character,  Aristotle  placed 
him,  together  with  Thukydides,  son  of  Melesias,  and  Theramenes,  above 
all  other  names  in  Athenian  history — seemingly  even  above  Perikles3. 

Such  a  criticism,  from  Aristotle,  deserves  respectful  attention,  though 
the  facts  before  us  completely  belie  so  lofty  an  estimate.  It  marks, 
however,  the  position  occupied  by  Nikias  in  Athenian  politics,  as  the 
principal  person  of  what  may  be  called  the  conservative  party,  succeeding 
Kimon  and  Thukydides,  and  preceding  Theramenes.  Nikias  represents 
the  party  accommodating  itself  to  a  sovereign  democracy,  and  existing 
in  the  form  of  common  sentiment  rather  than  of  common  purposes. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  real  temper  of  the  Athenian  people, 
that  a  man  of  this  character,  known  as  an  aristocrat,  but  not  feared  as 
such,  and  doing  his  duty  sincerely  to  the  democracy,  should  have 
remained  until  his  death  the  most  esteemed  and  influential  man  in 
the  city. 

1  Aristot.,    Politic.,    v.    7,    19 :      Kai    t<£    Siny  self :    iu.o-*loftu     ayaytcn    rbv    ip\ovra.    intb    tov 

Kaxrfeovt  i<ro^au,  kcu  flovktvam  6,  ti  av  i\i*  kolk6v.  ap^o^'Vov  (i.  14). — Ed.] 

[Cf.  alio  the  utterly  cynical  spirit  in  which  the  *  Minoa  has  now  ceased  to  be  an  island,  and  is 

oligarch  who  wrote  the  Resp.  Athtniensium  pre-  a  hill  on  the  mainland  near  the  shore.— Ed. 

served  among  Xenopbon's  works  expresses  him-  *  Plutarch,  Ntkias,  c.  2,  3;  [Ath.  Pol.,c.  28.— Ed.] 
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Nikias  was  a  man  of  even  mediocrity,  in  intellect,  in  education,  and  in 
oratory  :  forward  in  his  military  duties,  and  not  only  personally  cour- 
ageous in  the  field,  but  hitherto  found  competent  as  a  general  under 
ordinary  circumstances  :  assiduous,  too,  in  the  discharge  of  all  political 
duties  at  home,  especially  in  the  post  of  Strategus  or  one  of  the  ten  generals 
of  the  state,  to  which  he  was  frequently  chosen  and  rechosen.  Of  the 
many  valuable  qualities  combined  in  his  predecessor  Perikles,  the  recol- 
lection of  whom  was  yet  fresh  in  the  Athenian  mind,  Nikias  possessed 
two,  on  which,  most  of  all,  his  influence  rested — though,  properly  speaking, 
that  influence  belongs  to  the  sum  total  of  his  character,  and  not  to  any 
special  attributes  in  it.  First,  he  was  thoroughly  incorruptible  as  to 
pecuniary  gains — a  quality  so  rare  in  Grecian  public  men  of  all  the  cities, 
that  when  a  man  once  became  notorious  for  possessing  it,  he  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  trust  than  any  superiority  of  intellect  could  have  bestowed 
upon  him l :  next,  he  adopted  the  Periklean  view  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
conservative  or  stationary  foreign  policy  for  Athens,  avoiding  new  acqui- 
sitions at  a  distance,  adventurous  risks,  or  provocation  to  fresh  enemies. 
With  this  important  point  of  analogy  there  were  at  the  same  time  material 
differences  between  them  even  in  regard  to  foreign  policy.  Perikles 
was  a  conservative,  resolute  against  submitting  to  loss  or  abstraction  of 
empire,  but  at  the  same  time  refraining  from  aggrandizement :  Nikias 
was  in  policy  faint-hearted,  averse  to  energetic  effort  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  and  disposed  not  only  to  maintain  peace,  but  even  to  purchase 
it  by  considerable  sacrifices. 

Besides  these  two  main  points,  which  Nikias  had  in  common  with 
Perikles,  he  was  perfect  in  the  use  of  minor  and  collateral  modes  of  stand- 
ing well  with  the  people,  which  that  great  man  had  taken  but  little  pains 
to  practise.  While  PeriklSs  attached  himself  to  Aspasia,  whose  splendid 
qualities  did  not  redeem  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  either  her  foreign  origin 
or  her  unchastity,  the  domestic  habits  of  Nikias  appear  to  have  been 
strictly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  Athenian  decorum.  Perikles  was 
surrounded  by  philosophers,  Nikias  by  prophets2.  To  a  life  thus  rigidly 
decorous  and  ultra-religious — both  eminently  acceptable  to  the  Athenians 
— Nikias  added  the  judicious  employment  of  a  large  fortune  with  a  view 
to  popularity.  Those  liturgies  (or  expensive  public  duties  undertaken 
by  rich  men,  each  in  his  turn,  throughout  other  cities  of  Greece  as  well 
as  in  Athens)  which  fell  to  his  lot,  were  performed  with  such  munificence 
and  good  taste,  as  to  procure  for  him  universal  encomiums  ;  and  so  much 
above  his  predecessors  as  to  be  long  remembered  and  extolled.  While 
his  demeanour  towards  the  poorer  citizens  generally  was  equal  and  con- 
ciliating, the  presents  which  he  made  were  numerous,  both  to  gain  friends 
and  to  silence  assailants.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  that  various 
bullies,  whom  the  comic  writers  turn  to  scorn,  made  their  profit  out  of 
this  susceptibility.  But  most  assuredly  Nikias  as  a  public  man,  though 
he  might  occasionally  be  cheated  out  of  money,  profited  greatly  by  the 
reputation  thus  acquired. 

The  expenses  unavoidable  in  such  a  career,  combined  with  strict  personal 
honesty,  could  not  have  been  defrayed  except  by  another  quality,  which 
ought  not  to  count  as  discreditable  to  Nikias,  though  in  this  too  he  stood 

1  In  the  same  way  Phokion  was  elected  Strategus        fourth-century  Athenian  politics. — Ed. 
forty-five    times,    and    maintained    a    more    per-  ■  Thukyd.,   vii.    50 ;  Plutarch,    Nikias,    c.    4, 

manent    ascendency    than    the    other    figures   of        5,  23. 
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distinguished  from  Perikles.  He  was  a  careful  and  diligent  money-getter, 
a  speculator  in  the  silver-mines  of  Laurium,  and  proprietor  of  one  thou- 
sand slaves  whom  he  let  out  for  work  in  them,  receiving  a  fixed  sum  per 
head  for  each1.  Judging  by  what  remains  to  us  of  the  comic  authors,  this 
must  have  been  considered  as  a  perfectly  gentlemanlike  way  of  making 
money  :  for  while  they  abound  with  derision  of  the  leather-dresser  Kleon, 
the  lamp-maker  Hyperbolus,  and  the  vegetable-selling  mother  to  whom 
Euripides  owes  his  birth,  we  hear  nothing  from  them  in  disparagement  of 
the  slave-letter  Nikias. 

The  hoplites,  who  despised  Kleon — and  did  not  much  regard  even  the 
brave,  hardy,  and  soldierlike  Lamachus,  because  he  happened  to  be  poor3 
— respected  in  Nikias  the  union  of  wealth  and  family  with  honesty,  courage, 
and  carefulness  in  command.  Before  the  fatal  Sicilian  expedition,  he 
had  never  commanded  any  very  serious  or  difficult  enterprise  ;  but  what 
he  had  done  had  been  accomplished  successfully,  so  that  he  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  a  fortunate  as  -well  as  a  prudent  commander.  He  appears 
to  have  acted  as  proxenus  to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Athens,  probably 
by  his  own  choice,  and  among  several  others. 

The  first  half  of  the  political  life  of  Nikias — after  the  time  when  he  rose 
to  enjoy  full  consideration  in  Athens,  being  already  of  mature  age — was 
soent  in  opposition  to  Kleon,  the  last  half  in  opposition  to  Alkibiades. 
To  empiov  terms  which  are  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  Athenian  democracy, 
but  which  yet  bring  to  view  the  difference  intended  to  be  noted  better  than 
any  others,  Nikias  was  a  minister  or  ministerial  man,  often  actually 
exercising,  and  always  likely  to  exercise,  official  functions — Kleon  was  a 
man  of  the  opposition,  whose  province  it  was  to  supervise  and  censure 
official  men  for  their  public  conduct.  "We  must  divest  these  words  of  that 
accompaniment  which  they  are  understood  to  carry  in  English  political 
life — a  standing  parliamentary  majority  in  favour  of  one  party  :  Kleon 
would  often  carry  in  the  public  assembly  resolutions,  which  his  opponents 
Nikias  and  others  of  like  rank  and  position — who  served  in  the  posts  of 
Stratdgus,  ambassador,  and  other  important  offices  designated  by  the 
general  vote — were  obliged  against  their  will  to  execute. 

While  Nikias  was  thus  in  what  may  be  called  ministerial  function, 
Kleon  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attain  the  same.  We  shall  see 
in  the  coming  chapter  how  he  became  as  it  were  promoted,  partly  by  Ins 
own  superior  penetration,  partly  by  the  dishonest  artifice  and  misjudge- 
ment of  Nikias  and  other  opponents,  in  the  affair  of  Sphakteria.  But  his 
vocation  was  now  to  find  fault,  to  censure,  to  denounce ;  his  theatre  of 
action  was  the  [council],  the  public  assembly,  the  dikasteries ;  his  principal 
talent  was  that  of  speech,  in  which  he  must  unquestionably  have  sur- 
passed all  his  contemporaries.  The  two  gifts  which  had  been  united  in 
Perikles — superior  capacity  for  speech,  as  well  as  for  action — were  now 
severed3,  and  had  fallen,  though  both  in  greatly  inferior  degree,  the  one 

Xenophon,  Memorab.,  ii.  5,  2  ;    [Xenophon],        The   evils   of    a   conscious    breach    between    the 

'ettigalibus,  iv.  14.  '  ministers '  and  the  '  opposition  '  was  not  long  in 

J  Thukyd.,  v.  7  ;   Plutarch,  Alkibiadis,   c.   ai  :        showing   its   evil    effects    at    Athens,   where    the 


De  Vectigalibus,  iv.  14.  '  ministers '  and  the  '  opposition  '  was  not  long  in 

2  Thukyd.,  v.  7  ;  Plutarch,  Alkibiadis,  c.  ai  :  showing  its  evil  effects  at  Athens,  where  the 
'O  yap  Adfj.ax&s  hv  n'*  roAcjxiKbf  *at  av&fMifi,  result  was  that  the  strategi  were  committed  to 
aiiutna  6'  ov  n(H><TTjv  oW  6y«of  avry  tii.  ntviav :  courses  of  action  which  they  had  done  all  in  their 
compare  Plutarch,  NiMias,  c.  13.  power  to  oppose  (notably  Nikias  to  the  Sicilian 
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executive  power,  which  hat  to  frequently  found  its        the  community, 
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I  1*    nowhere    explicitly    contemplated,    to        it   to   be  found  in   the   earlier   proposals   <>t    tin- 


far  at  we  know,  by  the  early  Greek  legislators.        revolutionaries  of    41 1   (cf.  appendix   to  ch.  34). 
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to  Nikias,  the  other  to  Kleon.  As  an  opposition-man,  fierce  and  violent 
in  temper,  Kleon  was  extremely  formidable  to  all  acting  functionaries ; 
and  from  his  influence  in  the  public  assembly,  he  was  doubtless  the  author 
of  many  important  positive  measures,  thus  going  beyond  the  functions 
belonging  to  what  is  called  opposition.  But  though  the  most  effective 
speaker  in  the  public  assembly,  he  was  not  for  that  reason  the  most  in- 
fluential person  in  the  democracy. 

To  understand  the  political  condition  of  Athens  at  this  time,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  take  this  comparison  between  Nikias  and  Kleon,  and  to 
remark,  that  though  the  latter  might  be  a  more  victorious  speaker,  the 
former  was  the  more  guiding  and  influential  leader. 

During  the  autumn  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  the  epidemic  disorder, 
after  having  intermitted  for  some  time,  resumed  its  ravages  at  Athens, 
and  continued  for  one  whole  year  longer.  And  this  autumn,  as  well  as 
the  ensuing  summer,  were  distinguished  by  violent  atmospheric  and  ter- 
restrial disturbance.  Numerous  earthquakes  were  experienced  at  Athens, 
in  Eubcea,  in  Boeotia,  especially  near  Orchomenus.  Sudden  waves  of 
the  sea  and  unexampled  tides  were  also  felt  on  the  coast  of  Eubcea  and 
Lokris.  The  earthquakes  produced  one  effect  favourable  to  Athens. 
They  deterred  the  Lacedaemonians  from  invading  Attica.  Agis  king  of 
Sparta  had  already  reached  the  isthmus  for  that  purpose  ;  but  repeated 
earthquakes  were  looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  portent,  and  the  scheme 
was  abandoned. 

These  earthquakes,  however,  were  not  considered  sufficient  to  deter 
the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  foundation  of  Herakleia,  a  new  colony  near 
the  strait  of  Thermopylae.  On  this  occasion,  we  hear  of  a  branch  of  the 
Greek  population  not  before  mentioned  during  the  war.  The  coast 
north-west  of  the  strait  of  Thermopylae  was  occupied  by  the  Trachinians. 
These  latter,  immediately  adjoining  Mount  (Eta  on  its  north  side — as 
well  as  the  Dorians  (the  little  tribe  properly  so  called,  which  was  accounted 
the  primitive  hearth  of  the  Dorians  generally)  who  joined  the  same  moun- 
tain range  on  the  south — were  both  of  them  harassed  by  the  predatory 
mountaineers,  probably  ^Etolians,  on  the  high  lands  between  them.  At 
first  the  Trachinians  were  disposed  to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection 
of  Athens.  But  not  feeling  sufficiently  assured  as  to  the  way  in  which  she 
would  deal-  with  them,  they  joined  with  the  Dorians  in  claiming  aid 
from  Sparta :  in  fact,  it  does  not  appear  that  Athens,  possessing  naval 
superiority  only  and  being  inferior  on  land,  could  have  given  them 
effective  aid. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  eagerly  embracing  the  opportunity,  determined 
to  plant  a  strong  colony  in  this  tempting  situation.  There  was  wood  in 
the  neighbouring  regions  for  ship-building1,  so  that  they  might  hope  to 
acquire  a  naval  position  for  attacking  the  neighbouring  island  of  Euboea, 
while  the  passage  of  troops  against  the  subject-allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace, 
would  also  be  facilitated  ;  the  impracticability  of  such  passage  had  forced 
them,  three  years  before,  to  leave  Potidaea  to  its  fate.     A  considerable 

More  drastic  schemes  were  suggested  in  plenty  dispensable.    The   final   upshot   of   the   growing 

by  the  philosophers  of  the  fourth  century.  paralysis  of  the  magistracy  was  the  replacement 

[While  conceding  the  uses  which  Grote  finds  in  of  the  ttoXis  by  the  Hellenistic  autocracy. — En.] 
the  function  of  '  opposition ',  we  must  remember  l  Respecting  this  abundance  of  wood,  as  well 

that  in  the  Greek  cities,  with  their  chronic  wars  as  the  site  of  Herakleia  generally,  consult  Livy, 

and  threats  of  war,  a  strong  executive  was  in-  xxxvi.  22. 
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body  of  colonists,  Spartans  and  Lacedaemonian  Periceki,  was  assembled 
under  the  conduct  of  three  Spartan  (Ekists.  Proclamation  was  farther 
made  to  invite  the  junction  of  all  other  Greeks  as  colonists,  excepting 
by  name  Ionians,  Achaeans,  and  some  other  tribes  not  here  specified.  A 
number  of  colonists,  stated  as  not  less  than  10,000,  flocked  to  the  place, 
having  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  colony  under  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  Sparta.  The  new  town,  of  large  circuit,  was  built  and  fortified 
under  the  name  of  Herakleia1,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Trachis,  about  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and  about 
double  that  distance  from  the  strait  of  Thermopylae  a.  Near  to  the  latter, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  effective  possession  of  it,  a  port  with  dock 
and  accommodation  for  shipping  was  constructed. 

A  populous  city,  established  under  Lacedaemonian  protection  in  this 
important  post,  alarmed  the  Athenians,  and  created  much  expectation 
in  every  part  of  Greece.  But  the  Lacedaemonian  (Ekists  were  harsh  and 
unskilful  in  their  management,  while  the  Thessalians,  to  whom  the  Tra- 
chinian  territory  was  tributary,  considered  the  colony  as  an  encroachment 
upon  their  soil.  Anxious  to  prevent  its  increase,  they  harassed  it  with 
hostilities  from  the  first  moment.  The  (Etaean  assailants  were  also  active 
enemies  ;  so  that  Herakleia,  thus  pressed  from  without  and  misgoverned 
within,  dwindled  down  from  its  original  numbers  and  promise,  barely 
maintaining  its  existence3. 

The  main  Athenian  armament  of  this  summer,  consisting  of  sixty  tri- 
remes under  Nikias,  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Melos. 
Melos  and  Thera,  both  inhabited  by  ancient  colonists  from  Lacedaemon, 
had  never  been  from  the  beginning,  and  still  refused  to  be,  members  of 
the  Athenian  alliance  or  subjects  of  the  Athenian  empire*.  They  thus 
stood  out  as  exceptions  to  all  the  other  islands  in  the  iEgean,  and  the 
Athenians  thought  themselves  authorized  to  resort  to  constraint  and 
conquest,  believing  themselves  entitled  to  command  over  all  the  islands. 
They  might  indeed  urge,  and  with  considerable  plausibility,  that  the 
Melians  now  enjoyed  their  share  of  the  protection  of  the  jEgean  from 
piracy,  without  contributing  to  the  cost  of  it :  but  considering  the  obstinate 
reluctance  and  strong  philo-Laconian  prepossessions  of  the  Melians,  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  and  given  no  ground  of  offence  to  Athens, 
the  attempt  to  conquer  them  by  force  could  hardly  be  justified  even  as  a 
calculation  of  gain  and  loss,  and  was  a  mere  gratification  to  the  pride  of 
power  in  carrying  out  what,  in  modern  days,  we  should  call  the  principle 
of  maritime  empire.  Nikias  visited  the  island  with  his  fleet,  and  after 
vainly  summoning  the  inhabitants,  ravaged  the  lands,  but  retired  without 
undertaking  a  siege.  He  then  sailed  away,  and  came  to  Oropus,  on  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Attica  bordering  on  Boeotia.  The  hoplites  on  board 
his  ships,  landing  in  the  night,  marched  into  the  interior  of  Boeotia  to  the 
vicinity  of  Tanagra.  They  were  here  met,  according  to  signal  raised,  by 
a  military  force  from  Athens  which  marched  thither  by  land,  and  the 
joint  Athenian  army  ravaged  the  Tanagraean  territory,  gaining  an  in- 
significant advantage  over  its  defenders.     On  retiring,  Nikias  re-assembled 

1  Diodor.,  xii.  59.  assessed.     Thus  in  425  the  Athenians  still  antici- 

■  On  the  site  of  Herakleia,  see  Grundy,  Great  pated    the    conquest    of    these    islands.     While. 

Vertian  War,  p.  262  ff.—Eo.  Thera  is  rated  at  the  reasonable  sum  of  5  latent*, 

1  Thukyd.,  iii.  92,  93  ;  Diodor.  xi.  40  ,  xii.  59.  Melos,  a  much  poorer  island,  stands  at  15  talent-  | 

♦  In  the  tribute-list  of  421  (C.I.A.,  i.  37 ;   Hicks  evidently    Melos   was   already  under   a   cloud.— 

and    Hdl,    n4)    wc    find    both    Melos    and   Thera  Ed. 
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his  armament,  sailed  northward  along  the  coast  of  Lokris  with  the  usual 
ravages,  and  returned  home  without  effecting  anything  farther. 

About  the  same  time  that  he  started,  thirty  other  Athenian  triremes, 
under  Demosthenes  and  Prokles,  had  been  sent  round  Peloponnesus  to 
act  upon  the  coast  of  Akarnania.  In  conjunction  with  the  Akarnanian 
force — with  fifteen  triremes  from  Korkyra  and  some  troops  from  Kephal- 
lenia  and  Zakynthus — they  ravaged  the  whole  territory  of  Leukas,  both 
within  and  without  the  isthmus,  and  confined  the  inhabitants  to  their 
town,  which  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  anything  but  a  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation  and  a  tedious  blockade.  And  the  Akarnanians,  to  whom 
the  city  was  especially  hostile,  were  urgent  with  Demosthenes  to  undertake 
this  measure  forthwith,  since  the  opportunity  might  not  again  recur,  and 
success  was  nearly  certain. 

But  this  enterprising  officer  committed  the  grave  imprudence  of  offending 
them  on  a  matter  of  great  importance,  in  order  to  attack  a  country  of  all 
others  the  most  impracticable — the  interior  of  iEtolia.  The  Messenians 
of  Naupaktus,  who  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  the  neighbouring 
iEtolian  tribes,  inflamed  his  imagination  by  suggesting  to  him  a  grand 
scheme  of  operations,  more  worthy  of  the  large  force  which  he  commanded 
than  the  mere  reduction  of  Leukas.  The  various  tribes  of  ^Etolians — 
rude,  predatory,  and  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the  javelin,  which  they 
rarely  laid  out  of  their  hands — stretched  across  the  country  from  between 
Parnassus  and  (Eta  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Achelous.  The  scheme 
suggested  by  the  Messenians  was  that  DemosthenSs  should  attack  the 
great  central  iEtolian  tribes : — if  they  were  conquered,  all  the  remaining 
continental  tribes  between  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  and  Mount  Parnassus 
might  be  invited  or  forced  into  the  alliance  of  Athens.  Having  thus  got 
the  command  of  a  large  continental  force,  Demosthends  contemplated 
the  ulterior  scheme  of  marching  at  the  head  of  it  on  the  west  of  Parnassus 
through  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians — inhabiting  the  north  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  friendly  to  Athens,  and  enemies  to  the  ^Etolians,  whom 
they  resembled  both  in  their  habits  and  in  their  fighting — until  he  arrived 
at  Kitynium  in  Doris,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  river 
Kephisus.  He  would  then  easily  descend  that  valley  into  the  territory 
of  the  Phokians,  who  were  likely  to  join  the  Athenians  if  a  favourable 
opportunity  occurred,  but  who  might  at  any  rate  be  constrained  to  do  so. 
From  Phokis,  the  scheme  was  to  invade  from  the  northward  the  conterminous 
territory  of  Boeotia,  the  great  enemy  of  Athens,  which  might  thus  perhaps 
be  completely  subdued,  if  assailed  at  the  same  time  from  Attica.  Any 
Athenian  general  who  could  have  executed  this  comprehensive  scheme 
would  have  acquired  at  home  a  high  and  well-merited  celebrity.  But 
Demosthenes  had  been  ill-informed  both  as  to  the  invincible  barbarians, 
and  the  pathless  country,  comprehended  under  the  name  of  iEtolia. 

Demosthenes  sailed  with  his  Messenians,  Kephallenians,  and  Zakyn- 
thians  to  CEneon  in  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  not  far  eastward 
of  Naupaktus — where  his  army  was  disembarked,  together  with  300 
epibatae  (or  marines)  from  the  triremes — including  on  this  occasion,  what 
was  not  commonly  the  case  on  shipboard1,  some  of  the  choice  hoplites, 

1  The   Epibatae,    or   soldiers   serving  on   ship-  — not  from  the  regular  hoplites  on  the  muster-roll, 

board  (marines),  were  more  usually  taken  from  So  among  the  Romans,  service  in  the  legions  was 

the  Thetes,  or  the  poorest  class  of  citizens,  fur-  accounted  higher  and  more  honourable  than  that 

nished  by  the  state  with  a  panoply  for  the  occasion  of  the  classiarii  milites  (Tacit.,  Hislof.  i.,  87). 
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selected  all  from  young  men  of  the  same  age,  on  the  Athenian  muster- 
roll.  Early  in  the  morning  he  marched  into  jEtolia.  On  the  first  days 
he  took  villages  unfortified  and  undefended,  for  the  inhabitants  aban- 
doned them  and  fled  to  the  mountains  above.  He  was  inclined  to  halt 
and  await  the  junction  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  who  had  engaged  to  in- 
vade JEtoka  at  the  same  time,  and  were  almost  indispensable  to  his 
success,  from  their  familiarity  with  jEtolian  warfare,  and  their  similarity  of 
weapons.  But  the  Messenians  again  persuaded  him  to  advance  without 
delay  into  the  interior,  in  order  that  the  villages  might  be  separately 
attacked  and  taken  before  any  collective  force  could  be  gathered  to- 
gether :  and  Demosthenes  was  so  encouraged  by  having  as  yet  encountered 
no  resistance,  that  he  advanced  to  jEgitium,  which  also  he  found  deserted, 
and  captured  without  opposition. 

Here,  however,  was  the  term  of  his  good  fortune.  The  mountains 
round  iEgitium  were  occupied  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  village, 
but  also  by  the  entire  force  of  .flstolia.  The  invasion  of  Demosthenes 
had  become  known  beforehand  to  the  jEtolians,  who  not  only  forewarned 
all  their  own  tribes  of  the  approaching  enemy,  but  also  sent  ambassadors 
to  Sparta  and  Corinth  to  ask  for  aid.  However,  they  showed  themselves 
fully  capable  of  defending  their  own  territory  without  foreign  aid.  De- 
mosthenes found  himself  assailed  in  his  position  at  iEgitium,  on  all  sides 
at  once  by  these  active  highlanders  armed  with  javelins,  pouring  down 
from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Not  engaging  in  any  close  combat,  they 
retreated  when  the  Athenians  advanced  forward  to  charge  them — re- 
suming their  aggression  the  moment  that  the  pursuers,  who  could  never 
advance  far  in  consequence  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground,  began  to 
return  to  the  main  body.  The  small  number  Of  bowmen  along  with  De- 
mosthenes for  some  time  kept  their  unshielded  assailants  at  bay.  But 
the  officer  commanding  the  bowmen  was  presently  slain  ;  the  stock  of 
arrows  became  nearly  exhausted  ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  only 
man  who  knew  the  country  and  could  serve  as  guide,  was  slain  also. 
At  length  the  force  of  Demosthenes  was  completely  broken  and  compelled 
to  take  flight,  without  beaten  roads,  without  guides,  and  in  a  country 
not  only  strange  to  them,  but  impervious,  from  continual  mountain,  rock, 
and  forest1.  Many  of  them  were  slain  in  the  flight  by  pursuers,  superior 
not  less  in  rapidity  of  movement  than  in  knowledge  of  the  country  : 
some  even  lost  themselves  in  the  forest,  and  perished  miserably  in  flames 
kindled  around  them  by  the  ^Etolians.  The  fugitives  were  at  length 
reassembled  at  CEneon  near  the  sea,  with  the  loss  of  Proklds  the  colleague 
of  Demosthenes  in  command,  as  well  as  of  120  hoplites,  among  the  best- 
armed  and  most  vigorous  in  the  Athenian  muster-roll.  The  remaining 
force  was  soon  transported  back  from  Naupaktus  to  Athens,  but  Demos- 
thenes remained  behind,  being  too  much  afraid  of  the  displeasure  of  his 
countrymen  to  return  at  such  a  moment. 

The  force  of  the  new  enemy,  whom  his  unsuccessful  attack  had  raised 
into  activity,  soon  made  itself  felt.     The  jEtolian  envoys,  who  had  been 

1  Demosthenes*   failure  in   yEtolia    shows  how  lesson  that  hoplites  unsupported  could  not  with- 

fatal  it  was  for  Greek  hoplites  to  leave  the  level  stand  a  properly  handled  body  of  light   troops, 

ground  and  the  beaten  track.    This  is  also  illus-  While  admitting  the  necessity  of  a  heavily  equipped 

trated  by  the  battle  of  Idomene  (Thuk.,  iii.  112).  force  (cf.  n.  to  p.  447),  we  may  wonder  that  in  a 

Moreover,  the  successes  of  Demosthenes  at  Sphak-  country  eminently  suited  to  klephtic  and  '  sniping  , 

teria    (Thuk.,  iv\  33,  34),  *nd   of   Iphikrates   at  tactics  so  little  use  was  made  of  skirmishers.— 

Ucrueum  (Xen.,  HtU  ,  iv.  5,  13-17)  confirm  the  Ed. 
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despatched  to  Sparta  and  Corinth,  found  it  easy  to  obtain  the  promise  of 
a  considerable  force  to  join  them  in  an  expedition  against  Naupaktus. 
About  the  month  of  September,  a  body  of  3,000  Peloponnesian  hoplites, 
including  500  from  the  newly-founded  colony  of  Herakleia,  was  assembled 
at  Delphi,  under  the  command  of  Eurylochus.  Their  road  of  march  to 
Naupaktus  lay  through  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  whom  they 
proposed  either  to  gain  over  or  to  subdue.  With  Amphissa,  the  largest 
Lokrian  township,  they  had  little  difficulty— for  the  Amphissians  were  in 
a  state  of  feud  with  their  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  Parnassus,  and 
were  afraid  that  the  new  armament  might  become  the  instrument  of 
Phokian  antipathy  against  them.  On  the  first  application  they  joined 
the  Spartan  alliance,  and  gave  hostages  for  their  fidelity  to  it :  moreover 
they  persuaded  many  other  Lokrian  petty  villages — among  others  the 
Myoneis,  who  were  masters  of  the  most  difficult  pass  on  the  road — to  do 
the  same.  Eurylochus,  having  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Naupaktus, 
was  there  joined  by  the  full  force  of  the  ^tolians.  Their  joint  efforts 
captured  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Molykreion,  which  had  become  subject 
to  the  Athenian  empire. 

Naupaktus,  with  a  large  circuit  of  wall  and  thinly  defended,  was  in 
the  greatest  danger,  and  would  certainly  have  been  taken,  had  it  not  been 
saved  by  the  efforts  of  the  Athenian  Demosthenes.  Apprised  of  the 
coming  march  of  Eurylochus,  he  went  personally  to  the  Akarnanians, 
and  persuaded  them  to  send  a  force  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Naupaktus. 
At  the  head  of  1,000  Akarnanian  hoplites,  Demosthenes  threw  himself 
into  Naupaktus,  and  Eurylochus,  seeing  that  the  town  had  been  thus 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  attack,  abandoned  all  his  designs  upon  it — 
marching  farther  westward  to  the  borders  of  Akarnania. 

The  JEto\ia,ns,  who  had  come  down  to  join  him  for  the  common  purpose 
of  attacking  Naupaktus,  here  abandoned  him  and  retired  to  their  re- 
spective homes.  But  the  Ambrakiots  prevailed  upon  him  to  assist  them  in 
attacking  the  Amphilochian  Argos  as  well  as  Akarnania,  assuring  him 
that  there  was  now  a  fair  prospect  of  bringing  the  whole  of  the  population 
of  the  mainland,  between  the  Ambrakian  and  Corinthian  Gulfs,  under 
the  supremacy  of  Lacedaemon.  Three  thousand  Ambrakiot  hoplites 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  and  captured  the  forti- 
fied hill  of  Olpae  immediately  bordering  on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  about 
three  miles  from  Argos  itself,  a  hill  employed  in  former  days  by  the 
Akarnanians  as  a  place  for  public  judicial  congress  of  the  whole  nation. 

This  enterprise,  communicated  forthwith  to  Eurylochus,  was  the  signal 
for  movement  on  both  sides.  The  Akarnanians,  marching  with  their 
whole  force  to  the  protection  of  Argos,  occupied  a  post  called  Krdnae  in 
the  Amphilochian  territory,  to  prevent  Eurylochus  from  effecting  his 
junction  with  the  Ambrakiots  at  Olpae.  They  at  the  same  time  sent  urgent 
messages  to  Naupaktus,  inviting  Demosthenes  to  act  as  their  commander. 
Demosthenes,  not  backward  in  seizing  this  golden  opportunity,  came 
speedily  into  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  with  twenty  triremes,  conducting  200 
Messenian  hoplites  and  sixty  Athenian  bowmen. 

He  found  also  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force,  both  the  3,000  Ambrakiot 
hoplites  and  the  Peloponnesian  division  under  Eurylochus,  already  united 
and  in  position  at  Olpae,  about  three  miles  off.  For  Eurylochus,  as  soon 
as  he  was  apprised  that  the  Ambrakiots  had  reached  Olpae,  broke  up 
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forthwith  his  camp  at  Proschium  in  iEtolia,  knowing  that  his  best  chance 
of  traversing  the  hostile  territory  of  Akarnania  consisted  in  celerity : 
the  whole  Akarnanian  force,  however,  had  already  gone  to  Argos,  so  that 
his  march  was  unopposed  through  that  country.  He  crossed  the  Achelous, 
marched  westward  of  Stratus,  then  quitting  both  Akarnania  and  the 
direct  road  from  Akarnania  to  Argos,  he  struck  rather  eastward  into  the 
mountains.  From  hence  he  descended  at  night  into  the  territory  of 
Argos,  and  passed  unobserved,  between  Argos  itself  and  the  Akarnanian 
force  at  Krenae,  so  as  to  join  in  safety  the  3,000  Ambrakiots  at  Olpae. 

Demosthenes,  thus  finding  a  united  and  formidable  enemy,  superior 
in  number  to  himself,  at  Olpae,  conducted  his  troops  from  Argos  and 
Krenae  to  attack  them.  The  ground  was  rugged  and  mountainous,  and 
between  the  two  armies  lay  a  steep  ravine,  which  neither  liked  to  be  the 
first  to  pass  ;  so  that  they  lay  for  five  days  inactive.  On  the  sixth  day 
both  armies  put  themselves  in  order  of  battle — both  probably  tired  of 
waiting.  The  ground  being  favourable  for  ambuscade,  Demosthenes  hid 
in  a  bushy  dell  400  hoplites  and  light-armed,  so  that  they  might  spring 
up  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  action  upon  the  Peloponnesian  left,  which 
outflanked  his  right.  He  was  himself  on  the  right  with  the  Messenians 
and  some  Athenians,  opposed  to  Eurylochus  on  the  left  of  the  enemy  : 
the  Akarnanians  with  the  Amphilochian  darters  occupied  his  left,  opposed 
to  the  Ambrakiot  hoplites  :  Ambrakiots  and  Peloponnesians  were,  how- 
ever, intermixed  in  the  line  of  Eurylochus,  and  it  was  only  the  Mantineans 
who  maintained  a  separate  station  of  their  own  towards  the  left  centre. 
The  battle  accordingly  began,  and  Eurylochus  with  his  superior  numbers 
was  proceeding  to  surround  Demosthenes,  when  on  a  sudden  the  men  in 
ambush  rose  up  and  set  upon  his  rear.  A  panic  seized  his  men,  who  made 
no  resistance  worthy  of  their  Peloponnesian  reputation  :  they  broke  and 
fled,  while  Eurylochus  himself  was  early  slain.  Demosthenes,  having 
near  him  his  best  troops,  pressed  them  vigorously,  and  their  panic  com- 
municated itself  to  the  troops  in  the  centre,  so  that  all  were  put  to  flight 
and  pursued  to  Olpae.  On  the  right  of  the  line  of  Eurylochus,  the  Ambra- 
kiots completely  defeated  the  Akarnanians  opposed  to  them,  and  carried 
their  pursuit  even  as  far  as  Argos.  So  complete,  however,  was  the  victory 
gained  by  Demosthenes  over  the  remaining  troops,  that  these  Ambrakiots 
had  great  difficulty  in  fighting  their  way  back  to  Olpae,  which  was  not 
accomplished  without  severe  loss.  The  loss  in  the  army  of  Demosthenes 
was  about  300  ;  that  of  the  opponents  much  greater,  but  the  number  is 
not  specified. 

Of  the  three  Spartan  commanders,  two  had*  been  slain  :  the  third, 
Menedaeus,  found  himself  beleaguered  both  by  sea  and  land — the  Athenian 
squadron  being  on  guard  along  the  coast.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  he 
might  have  fought  his  way  to  Ambrakia,  especially  as  he  would  have  met 
the  Ambrakiot  reinforcement  coming  from  the  city.  But  whether  this 
were  possible  or  not,  the  commander,  too  much  dispirited  to  attempt  it, 
took  advantage  of  the  customary  truce  granted  for  burying  the  dead,  to 
open  negotiations  with  Demosthenes  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
unmolested  retreat.  This  was  peremptorily  refused  :  but  Demosthenes 
secretly  intimated  to  the  Spartan  commander  and  those  immediately 
around  him,  together  with  the  Mantineans  and  other  Peloponnesian 
troops — that  if  they  chose  to  make  a  separate  and  surreptitious  retreat, 
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abandoning  their  comrades,  no  opposition  would  be  offered.  He  designed 
by  this  means  not  merely  to  isolate  the  Ambrakiots,  the  great  enemies  of 
Argos  and  Akarnania,  along  with  the  body  of  miscellaneous  mercenaries 
who  had  come  under  Eurylochus — but  also  to  obtain  the  more  permanent 
advantage  of  disgracing  the  Spartans  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Epirotic  Greeks.  This  disgraceful  convention  was  accepted  and 
carried  into  effect  forthwith.  It  stands  alone  in  Grecian  history,  as  an 
example  of  separate  treason  in  officers  to  purchase  safety  for  themselves 
and  their  immediate  comrades,  by  abandoning  the  general  body  under 
their  command.  Had  the  officers  been  Athenian,  it  would  have  been 
doubtless  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  pretended  faithlessness  of  democracy. 
But  as  it  was  the  act  of  a  Spartan  commander  in  conjunction  with  many 
leading  Peloponnesians,  we  will  only  venture  to  remark  upon  it  as  a 
farther  manifestation  of  that  intra-Peloponnesian  selfishness,  and  care- 
lessness of  obligation  towards  extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks,  which  we  found 
so  lamentably  prevalent  during  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 

Unfairly  as  this  loss  fell  upon  Ambrakia,  a  far  more  severe  calamity 
was  yet  in  store  for  her.  The  large  reinforcement  from  the  city,  which 
had  been  urgently  invoked  by  the  detachment  at  Olpae,  started  in  due 
course  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got  ready,  and  entered  the  territory  of 
Amphilochia  about  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Olpae  was  fought.  Their 
march  was  made  known  to  Demosthenes,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  by 
the  Amphilochians,  who  at  the  same  time  indicated  to  him  the  best  way 
of  surprising  them  in  the  rugged  and  mountainous  road  along  which  they 
had  to  march,  at  the  two  conspicuous  peaks  called  IdomenS,  immediately 
above  a  narrow  pass  leading  farther  on  to  Olpae.  It  was  known  before- 
hand, by  the  line  of  march  of  the  Ambrakiots,  that  they  would  rest  for 
the  night  at  the  lower  of  these  two  peaks,  ready  to  march  through  the 
pass  on  the  next  morning.  On  that  same  night  a  detachment  of  Amphi- 
lochians, under  direction  from  Demosthenes,  seized  the  higher  of  the  two 
peaks,  while  that  commander  himself,  dividing  his  forces  into  two  di- 
visions, started  from  his  position  at  Olpae  in  the  evening  after  supper. 
After  marching  all  night,  they  reached  the  camp  of  the  Ambrakiots  a  little 
before  daybreak — Demosthenes  himself  with  his  Messenians  in  the  van. 
The  surprise  was  complete.  The  Ambrakiots  were  found  still  lying  down 
and  asleep,  while  even  the  sentinels,  uninformed  of  the  recent  battle — 
hearing  themselves  accosted  in  the  Doric  dialect  by  the  Messenians, 
whom  Demosthenes  had  placed  in  front  for  that  express  purpose — and 
not  seeing  very  clearly  in  the  morning  twilight — mistook  them  for  some 
of  their  own  fellow-citizens  coming  back  from  the  other  camp.  Large 
numbers  of  them  were  destroyed  on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder  fled  in 
all  directions  among  the  neighbouring  mountains,  none  knowing  the  roads 
and  the  country.  There  were  but  a  small  proportion  who  survived  to 
return  to  Ambrakia. 

The  complete  victory  of  Idomene,  admirably  prepared  by  Demosthenes, 
was  achieved  with  scarce  any  loss. 

Thukydides  considers  this  disaster  to  have  been  the  greatest  that  afflicted 
any  Grecian  city  during  the  whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of  Nikias  ' ; 

1  We  may  remark  that  the  expression  Kara  rbv  ponnesian  war,  which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Nikias. 

w6\efiov  r6vSe — when  it  occurs  in  the  first,  second,  Compare  iv  tu>  »roAe><u  rutte  (iii.  98),  which  in 

third,  or  first  half  of  the  fourth  Book  of  Thukydides  like  manner  mea'ns  the  war  prior  to  the  peace  of 

—  seems  to  allude  to  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Pelo-  Nikias. 
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so  incredibly  great,  indeed,  that  though  he  had  learnt  the  number 
slain,  he  declines  to  set  it  down,  from  fear  of  not  being  believed — a  scruple 
which  we  his  readers  have  much  reason  to  regret.  It  appears  that  nearly 
the  whole  adult  military  population  of  Ambrakia  was  destroyed,  and 
Demosthenes  was  urgent  with  the  Akarnanians  to  march  thither  at  once. 
Had  they  consented,  Thukydidfis  tells  us  positively  that  the  city  would 
have  surrendered  without  a  blow.  But  they  refused  to  undertake  the 
enterprise,  fearing  (according  to  the  historian)  that  the  Athenians  at 
Ambrakia  would  be  more  troublesome  neighbours  to  them  than  the 
Ambrakiots.  That  this  reason  was  operative  we  need  not  doubt :  but  it 
can  hardly  have  been  either  the  single,  or  even  the  chief  reason  ;  for  had 
it  been  so,  they  would  have  been  equally  afraid  of  Athenian  cooperation 
in  the  blockade  of  Leukas,  which  they  had  strenuously  solicited  from 
Demosthenes,  and  had  quarrelled  with  him  for  refusing.  Ambrakia  was 
less  near  to  them  than  Leukas — and  in  its  present  exhausted  state,  in- 
spired less  fear  :  but  the  displeasure  arising  from  the  former  refusal  of 
Demosthenes  had  probably  never  been  altogether  appeased,  nor  were 
they  sorry  to  find  an  opportunity  of  mortifying  him  in  a  similar  manner. 

How  totally  helpless  Ambrakia  had  become,  is  still  more  conclusively 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Corinthians  were  obliged  shortly  afterwards 
to  send  by  land  a  detachment  of  300  hoplites  for  its  defence. 

The  Athenian  triremes  soon  returned  to  their  station  at  Naupaktus, 
after  which  a  convention  was  concluded  between  the  Akarnanians  and 
Amphilochians,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Ambrakiots  and  Peloponnesians 
on  the  other — ensuring  a  safe  and  unmolested  egress  to  both  of  the  latter. 
With  the  Ambrakiots  a  more  permanent  pacification  was  effected1 :  the 
Akarnanians  and  Amphilochians  concluded  with  them  a  peace  and  alliance 
for  100  years,  on  condition  that  they  should  surrender  all  the  Amphi- 
lochian  territory  and  hostages  in  their  possession,  and  should  bind  them- 
selves to  furnish  no  aid  to  Anaktorium,  then  in  hostility  to  the  Akarnanians. 
Each  party,  however,  maintained  its  separate  alliance — the  Ambrakiots 
with  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  the  Akarnanians  with  Athens. 

It  was  in  this  same  autumn  that  the  Athenians  were  induced  by  an 
oracle  to  undertake  the  more  complete  purification  of  the  sacred  island 
of  Delos.  This  step  was  probably  taken  to  propitiate  Apollo,  since  they 
were  under  the  persuasion  that  the  terrible  visitation  of  the  epidemic 
was  owing  to  his  wrath.  And  as  it  was  about  this  period  that  the  second 
attack  of  the  epidemic,  after  having  lasted  a  year,  disappeared — many 
of  them  probably  ascribed  this  relief  to  the  efteet  of  their  pious  cares  at 
Delos.  All  the  tombs  in  the  island  were  opened  ;  the  dead  bodies  were 
then  exhumed  and  re-interred  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia  ; 
and  orders  were  given  that  for  the  future  neither  deaths  nor  births  should 
take  place  in  the  sacred  island.  Moreover  the  ancient  Delian  festival 
— once  the  common  point  of  meeting  and  solemnity  for  the  whole  Ionic 
race,  and  celebrated  for  its  musical  contests,  before  the  Lydian  and 
Persian  conquests  had  subverted  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  Ionia — 
was  now  renewed.  The  religious  zeal  and  munificence  of  Nikias  were 
strikingly  displayed  at  Delos2. 

1  The  chief  significance  of  the  prostration  of  the  Corinthians,  who  had  hoped  to  draw  the  most 

Ambrakia  lies  in  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  a  profit  from  these  campaigns  in  the  north-west.— 

fleet  of  about  twenty  triremes  (Thuk.,  i.  46)  from  Ed. 

the  allied  navy.     Apart  from  this,  the  Athenian  *  Thukyd.,  iii.  104  ;  Plutarch,  Nikuu,  :  %  4  J 

■uccwtei  in  this  quarter  were  a  serious  blow  to  Diodor.,  xii.  38. 
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CHAPTER  XXII  [LII] 

SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR CAPTURE  OF  SPHAKTERIA 

In  describing  the  operations  round  Pylus  and  Sphakteria,  Grote  has  followed  the  traditional  account, 
which,  in  supposed  adherence  to  Thukydides'  exposition,  makes  the  Bay  of  Navarino  and  the  land 
around  it  the  scene  of  all  the  operations.  Grote,  indeed,  notices  one  discrepancy  between  Thukydides* 
Ai/u.ijf  and  the  modern  Navarino  Bay — viz.,  that  the  entrances  to  the  latter  are  much  wider  than  Thuky- 
dides admits  (the  south  entrance  being  really  about  1,300  yards).  But  his  explanation,  that  the  physical 
features  of  the  bay  have  greatly  altered  during  the  last  2,300  years,  has  been  proved  untenable :  the 
changes  have  been  shown  by  geologists  to  be  very  slight.  The  traditional  account  further  omits  to 
notice  that  Navarino  Bay  gives  very  poor  shelter,  especially  before  the  frequent  south-west  gales.  Dr. 
Arnold  endeavoured  to  remove  these  difficulties  by  identifying  the  Ai/aijv  with  the  lagoon  of  Osmyn 
Aga,  which  is  well  protected  from  the  wind ;  furthermore,  he  sought  for  Sphakteria  in  the  PalaBokastro 
promontory,  which  lies  along  the  western  side  of  the  lagoon,  and  is  connected  with  the  land  to  the 
north  by  a  low  sand-bar,  which  he  supposed  non-existent  in  ancient  times,  thus  making  the  headland 
an  island  ;  Pylus  would  then  be  the  hill  of  Hagio  Nikolo  to  the  north-west  of  the  lagoon. 

Against  this  theory  Grote  urges  that  Thukydides'  account  will  not  allow  two  islands  ('  Sphagia '  and 
'  Palaeokastro ')  near  the  scene  of  battle.  Besides  (1)  further  research  has  shown  that  Palaeokastro  has 
been  a  peninsula  for  some  thousands  of  years ;  (2)  Palaeokastro  has  all  the  features  of  the  Pylus  of 
Thukydides  ;  (3)  the  ancient  fort  of  Sphakteria  has  been  clearly  identified  on  Sphagia. 

The  most  probable  solution  is  given  below  ;  it  may  serve  to  correct  at  various  points  Grote's  account 
as  it  has  been  retained  in  the  text : 

1.  The  Athenian  fleet  sailed  for  shelter  into  the  lagoon,  and  fortified  part  of  Palaeokastro.  (The  positions 
where  the  Athenians  anchored  or  beached  their  ships  and  raised  their  fortifications  .are  still  matters  of 
dispute.) 

2.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet  and  army  assailed  Palaeokastro  both -from  the  sea-side  and  from  inside  the 
lagoon  (the  exact  points  of  attack  being  once  again  objects  of  controversy). 

3.  In  order  to  prevent  an  Athenian  relief  squadron  from  finding  a  landing-place,  the  Peloponnesians 
occupied  Sphagia  and  the  entrances  to  the  lagoon — i.e.  (1)  the  outer  strait  between  Sphagia  and  Palaeo- 
kastro (o  eVn-Aot*  »rpbs  to  ircAa-jws,  iv.  8) ;  (2)  the  inner  strait  between  Sphagia  and  the  sand-spit  stretching 
between  the  lagoon  and  Navarino  Bay.  The  modern  fairways  at  these  points  are  about  130  and  200 
yards  (the  inner  strait  probably  having  grown  wider  since  ancient  times).  There  is  no  need  to  suppose 
that  the  Peloponnesians  also  blocked  the  little  inlet  to  the  north  of  Palaeokastro  ('  Voidio  Kilia '),  for 
the  land-troops  on  the  isthmus  of  Palaeokastro  would  suffice  to  keep  an  Athenian  force  from  disembarking 
here. 

4.  The  Athenian  relief  squadron  on  the  second  day  delivered  a  double  attack — (1)  on  the  barrier  of 
ships  in  the  outer  strait  between  Palaeokastro  and  Sphagia,  (2)  on  the  remaining  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
which  it  surprised  at  a  distance  from  its  station  by  rowing  rapidly  up  Navarino  Bay  through  the  southern 
(unguarded)  entrance. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  inner  Peloponnesian  line  had  been  forced,  the  ships  drawn  up  in  the  outer  strait 
would  have  to  retire,  for  fear  of  being  taken  in  the  rear,  thus  severing  all  communication  between  Sphagia 
and  the  mainland. 

6.  The  Athenian  fleet  blockaded  Sphakteria  by  cruising  about  Navarino  Bay,  where  they  severely 
felt  the  stress  of  weather. 

7.  The  capture  of  Sphakteria  took  place  exactly  as  described  in  Thukydides.  This  hypothesis  pre- 
supposes no  changes  in  the  natural  features  of  the  district,  save  at  the  point  where  such  alterations  are 
even  now  supposed  to  be  in  process  (on  the  sand-spit,  which  is  being  very  slowly  submerged  by  the  occa- 
sional high  seas  in  Navarino  Bay). 

This  view  does  not  conflict  with  Thukydides'  text,  though  it  involves  the  supposition  that  Thuky- 
dides used  '6  \11x7jv'  in  reference  to  two  different  pieces  of  water — (1)  of  the  lagoon  (up  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Athenian  relief  squadron) ;  (2)  of  Navarino  Bay  (from  the  sea-battle  onwards).  This  mistake,  which 
would  also  explain  Thukydides'  ambiguous  language  about  the  «nrAoi,  may  be  due  to  his  having  com- 
piled the  story  of  the  operations  from  two  different  sources  :  (1)  an  informant  who  took  part  in  the  early 
engagements  off  Palaeokastro,  and  so  meant  '  the  lagoon '  when  speaking  of  '  6  Xi^v ' ;  (2)  a  witness 
of  the  later  campaign  around  Sphagia,  to  whom  6  Xt^-qv  would  naturally  mean  Navarino  Bay.  Since 
Thukydides  certainly  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  site,  the  confusion  between  the  two  pieces  of 
water  was  natural  enough. 

This  account  mainly  follows  Grundy,  Journ.  of  Hellen.  Stud.,  xvi.  (1896),  pp.  1-55,  whose  survey-maps 
and  notes  will  be  found  invaluable.  C/.  also  Burrows,  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  56-76,  and  in  xviii.  (1898), 
pp.  147-159  (with  photographic  illustrations). — Ed. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Lacedaemonians  had  now  become  an  ordinary 
enterprise,  undertaken  in  every  year  of  the  war  except  the  third  and  sixth, 
and  then  omitted  only  from  accidental  causes,  though  the  same  hopes 
were  no  longer  entertained  from  it  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
During  the  present  spring,  Agis  king  of  Sparta  conducted  the  Pelopon- 
nesian army  into  the  territory,  and  repeated  the  usual  ravages. 

.It  seemed,  however,  as  if  Korkyra  were  about  to  become  the  principal 

scene  of  the  year's  military  operations.     For  the  exiles  of  the  oligarchical 

party,  having  come  back  to  the  island  and  fortified  themselves  on  Mount 

Istone,  carried  on  war  with  so  much  activity  against  the  Korkyraeans 

II 
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in  the  city,  that  distress  and  even  famine  reigned  there.  Sixty  Pelopon- 
nesian  triremes  were  sent  thither  to  assist  the  aggressors.  As  soon  as  it 
became  known  at  Athens  how  hardly  the  Korkyraeans  in  the  city  were 
pressed,  orders  were  given  to  an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty  triremes,  about  to 
sail  for  Sicily  under  Eurymedon  and  Sophokles,  to  halt  in  their  voyage 
at  Korkyra,  and  to  lend  whatever  aid  might  be  needed.  But  during  the 
course  of  this  voyage,  an  incident  occurred  elsewhere,  neither  foreseen 
nor  imagined  by  anyone,  which  gave  a  new  character  and  promise  to  the 
whole  war — illustrating  forcibly  the  observations  of  Perikles  and  Archi- 
damus  before  its  commencement,  on  the  impossibility  of  calculating  what 
turn  events  might  take. 

So  high  did  Demosthenes  stand  in  the  favour  of  his  countrymen  after 
his  brilliant  successes  in  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  that  they  granted  him  per- 
mission at  his  own  request  to  go  aboard  and  to  employ  the  fleet  in  any 
descent  which  he  might  think  expedient  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
The  attachment  of  this  active  officer*  to  the  Messenians  at  Naupaktus 
inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  planting  a  detachment  of  them  on  some 
well-chosen  maritime  post  in  the  ancient  Messenian  territory,  from  whence 
they  would  be  able  permanently  to  harass  the  Lacedaemonians  and  pro- 
voke revolt  among  the  Helots.  The  Messenians,  active  in  privateering, 
and  doubtless  well-acquainted  with  the  points  of  this  coast,  all  of  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  their  ancestors,  had  probably  indicated  to  him 
Pylus  on  the  south-western  shore. 

That  was  applied  properly  to  denote  the  promontory  which  forms  the 
northern  termination  of  the  modern  bay  of  Navarino  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Sphagia  or  Sphakteria.  Accordingly,  in  circumnavigating 
Laconia,  Demosthenes  requested  that  the  fleet  might  be  detained  at  this 
spot  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  fortify  it,  engaging  himself  to  stay 
afterwards  and  maintain  it  with  a  garrison.  It  was  an  uninhabited 
promontory — about  forty-five  miles  from  Sparta,  that  is,  as  far  distant 
as  any  portion  of  her  territory — presenting  rugged  cliffs,  and  easy  of 
defence  both  by  sea  and  land.  But  its  great  additional  recommendation, 
with  reference  to  the  maritime  power  of  Athens,  consisted  in  its  over- 
hanging the  spacious  and  secure  basin  now  called  the  bay  of  Navarino. 
That  basin  was  fronted  and  protected  by  the  islet  called  Sphakteria  or 
Sphagia,  untrodden,  untenanted  and  full  of  wood,  which  stretched  along 
the  coast  for  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters1,  leaving  only  two  narrow 
entrances — one  at  its  northern  end,  opposite  to  the  position  fixed  on  by 
Demosthenes,  so  confined  as  to  admit  only  *two  triremes  abreast,  the 
other  at  the  southern  end  about  four  times  as  broad  ;  while  the  inner 
water  approached  by  these  two  channels  was  both  roomy  and  protected. 
It  was  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  a  little  within  the  northern  or 
narrowest  of  the  two  channels,  that  Demosthenes  proposed  to  plant  his 
little  fort — the  ground  being  itself  eminently  favourable,  with  a  spring  of 
fresh  water  in  the  centre  of  the  promontory. 

But  Eurymedon  and  Sophokles  decidedly  rejected  all  proposition  of 
delay  ;  and  with  much  reason,  since  they  had  been  informed  (though 
seemingly  without  truth)  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  had  actually 
reached    Korkyra.     They    might    well    have    remembered    the    mischief 

1  Hi'-  island  it  really  4,800  yard*  long.  Prob-  apply  to  the  length  occupied  by  the  Spartans 
ably  the  '  13  ktades ■  given  by  Thukydldeft  (iv.  8)        during  the  mbsequent  operation*.— Ed. 
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which  had  ensued  three  years  before,  from  the  delay  of  the  reinforcement 
sent  to  Phormio  in  some  desultory  operations  on  the  coast  of  Crete. 
The  fleet  accordingly  passed  by  Pylus  without  stopping  :  but  a  terrible 
storm  drove  them  back  and  forced  them  to  seek  shelter  in  the  very  har- 
bour which  Demosthenes  had  fixed  upon — the  only  harbour  anywhere 
near.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  fleet  was  detained  there  for  some 
days  by  stormy  weather,  so  that  the  soldiers,  having  nothing  to  do,  were 
seized  with  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  occupying  themselves  with  the 
fortification.  Having  contemplated  nothing  of  the  kind  on  starting 
from  Athens,  they  had  neither  tools  for  cutting  stone,  nor  hods  for  carrying 
mortar.  Accordingly  they  were  compelled  to  build  their  wall  by  col- 
lecting such  pieces  of  rock  or  stones  as  they  found  and  putting  them 
together  as  each  happened  to  fit  in :  whenever  mortar  was  needed,  they 
brought  it  up  on  their  bended  backs,  with  hands  joined  behind  them  to 
prevent  it  from  slipping  away.  Such  deficiencies  were  made  up,  however, 
partly  by  the  unbounded  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  partly  by  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  ground,  which  hardly  required  fortification  except  at 
particular  points  ;  the  work  was  completed  in  a  rough  way  in  six  days, 
and  Demosthenes  was  left  in  garrison  with  five  ships,  while  Eurymedon 
with  the  main  fleet  sailed  away  to  Korkyra. 

Intelligence  of  this  attempt  to  plant  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  territory 
a  hostile  post  was  soon  transmitted  to  Sparta.  Yet  no  immediate  measures 
were  taken  to  march  to  the  spot,  as  well  from  the  natural  slowness  of  the 
Spartan  character,  strengthened  by  a  festival  which  happened  to  be  then 
going  on,  as  from  the  confidence  entertained  that,  whenever  attacked, 
the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  was  certain.  A  stronger  impression,  how- 
ever, was  made  by  the  news  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  army  invading 
Attica,  who  were  at  the  same  time  suffering  from  want  of  provisions  : 
accordingly  Agis  marched  them  back  to  Sparta,  and  the  fortification  of 
Pylus  thus  produced  the  effect  of  abridging  the  invasion  to  the  unusually 
short  period  of  fifteen  days.  It  operated  in  like  manner  to  the  protection 
of  Korkyra :  for  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  recently  arrived  thither  or  still 
on  its  way,  received  orders  immediately  to  return  for  the  attack  of  Pylus. 
Having  avoided  the  Athenian  fleet  by  transporting  the  ships  across  the 
isthmus  at  Leukas,  it  reached  Pylus  about  the  same  time  as  the  Lacedae- 
monian land-force  from  Sparta,  composed  of  the  Spartans  themselves 
and  the  neighbouring  Perioeki. 

At  the  last  moment  before  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  came  in  and  occupied 
the  harbour,  Demosthenes  detached  two  out  of  his  five  triremes  to  warn 
Jsurymedon  :  the  remaining  ships  he  hauled  ashore  under  the  fortification, 
protecting  them  by  palisades  planted  in  front.  Having  posted  the  larger 
portion  of  his  force — some  of  them  mere  seamen  without  arms,  and  many 
only  half-armed — round  the  assailable  points  of  the  fortification,  to  resist 
attacks  from  the  land-force,  he  himself,  with  sixty  chosen  hoplites  and  a 
few  bowmen,  marched  out  of  the  fortification  down  to  the  sea-shore.  It 
was  on  that  side  that  the  wall  was  weakest,  for  the  Athenians,  confi- 
dent in  their  naval  superiority,  had  given  themselves  little  trouble  to 
provide  against  an  assailant  fleet.  Accordingly,  Demosthenes  foresaw 
that  the  great  stress  of  the  attack  would  lie  on  the  sea-side.  His 
only  safety  consisted  in  preventing  the  enemy  from  landing,  a  purpose, 
seconded  by  the  rocky  and  perilous  shore,  which  left  no  possibility  of 
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approach  for  ships    except  on  a  narrow  space  immediately  under    the 
fortification. 

With  a  fleet  of  forty-three  triremes  and  a  powerful  land  -  force,  simul- 
taneously attacking,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  good  hopes  of  storming 
at  once  a  rock  so  hastily  converted  into  a  military  post.  But  as  they 
foresaw  that  the  first  attack  might  possibly  fail,  and  that  the  fleet  of 
Eurymedon  would  probably  return,  they  resolved  to  occupy  forthwith 
the  island  of  Sphakteria,  the  natural  place  where  the  Athenian  fleet  would 
take  station  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  garrison  ashore.  The  neigh- 
bouring coast  on  the  mainland  of  Peloponnesus  was  both  harbourless 
and  hostile,  so  that  there  was  no  other  spot  near,  where  they  could  take 
station.  And  the  Lacedaemonian  commanders  reckoned  upon  being  able 
to  stop  up,  as  it  were  mechanically,  both  the  two  entrances  into  the  har- 
bour, by  triremes  lashed  together  from  the  island  to  the  mainland,  with 
their  prows  pointing  outwards :  so  that  they  would  be  able  at  any  rate, 
occupying  the  island  as  well  as  the  two  channels,  to  keep  off  the  Athenian 
fleet,  and  to  hold  Demosthenes  closely  blocked  up  on  the  rock  of  Pylus, 
where  his  provisions  would  quickly  fail  him.  With  these  views  they 
drafted  off  by  lot  some  hoplites  from  each  of  the  Spartan  lochi,  accom- 
panied as  usual  by  Helots,  and  sent  them  across  to  Sphakteria. 

Of  the  assault  on  the  land-side  we  hear  little.  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  proverbially  unskilful  in  the  attack  of  anything  like  a  fortified  place, 
and  they  appear  now  to  have  made  little  impression.  But  the  chief  stress 
and  vigour  of  the  attack  came  on  the  sea-side,  as  Demosthenes  had  fore- 
seen. The  assailing  triremes  rowed  up,  striving  to  get  so  placed  as  that 
the  hoplites  in  the  bow  could  effect  a  landing :  but  such  were  the  diffi- 
culties arising  partly  from  the  rocks  and  partly  from  the  defence,  that 
squadron  after  squadron  tried  this  in  vain.  Nor  did  even  the  gallant 
example  of  Brasidas  procure  for  them  any  better  success.  Foremost  in 
performance  as  well  as  in  exhortation,  Brasidas  constrained  his  own  pilot 
to  drive  his  ship  close  in,  and  advanced  in  person  even  on  to  the  landing- 
steps,  for  the  purpose  of  leaping  first  ashore.  But  here  he  stood  exposed 
to  all  the  weapons  of  the  Athenian  defenders,  who  beat  him  back  and 
pierced  him  with  so  many  wounds,  that  he  fainted  away  and  fell  back 
into  the  bows.  His  ship  was  obliged  to  retire,  like  the  rest,  without 
having  effected  any  landing.  To  both  sides  it  seemed  a  strange  reversal 
of  ordinary  relations,  that  the  Athenians,  essentially  maritime,  should  be 
fighting  on  land — against  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  select  land-warriors 
of  Greece,  now  on  shipboard,  and  striving  in.  vain  to  compass  a  landing 
on  their  own  shore. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  repeat  their  attack,  but 
sent  some  of  their  vessels  round  to  Asind  in  the  Messenian  Gulf  for  timber 
to  construct  battering  machines  ;  which  they  intended  to  employ  against 
the  wall  of  Demosthenes  on  the  side  towards  the  harbour,  where  it  was 
higher,  and  could  not  be  assailed  without  machines,  but  where  at  the  same 
time  there  was  great  facility  in  landing — for  their  previous  attack  had 
been  made  on  the  side  fronting  the  sea,  where  the  wall  was  lower,  but  the 
difficulties  of  landing  insuperable. 

But  before  these  ships  came  back,  the  face  of  affairs  was  seriously 
changed  by  the  return  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from  Zakynthus  under  Eury- 
medon, reinforced  by  four  Chian  ships  and  some  of  the  guard-ships  at 
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Naupaktus,  so  as  now  to  muster  fifty  sail.  The  Athenian  admiral,  finding 
the  enemy's  fleet  in  possession  of  the  harbour,  and  seeing  both  the  island 
of  Sphakteria  occupied,  and  the  opposite  shore  covered  with  Lacedae- 
monian hoplites — for  the  allies  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnesus  had  now 
arrived — looked  around  in  vain  for  a  place  to  land.  He  could  find  no 
other  night-station  except  the  uninhabited  island  of  Prote,  not  very  far 
distant.  From  hence  he  sailed  forth  in  the  morning  to  Pylus,  prepared 
for  a  naval  engagement — hoping  that  perhaps  the  Lacedaemonians  might 
come  out  to  fight  him  in  the  open  sea,  but  resolved,  if  this  did  not  happen, 
to  force  his  way  in  and  attack  the  fleet  in  the  harbour,  the  breadth  of  sea 
between  Sphakteria  and  the  mainland  being  sufficient  to  admit  of  nautical 
manoeuvre.  The  Lacedaemonian  admirals,  seemingly  confounded  by 
the  speed  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  coming  back,  never  thought  of  sailing 
out  of  the  harbour  to  fight,  nor  did  they  even  realize  their  scheme  of 
blocking  up  the  two  entrances  of  the  harbour  with  triremes  closely  lashed 
together.  Leaving  both  entrances  open,  they  determined  to  defend 
themselves  within  :  but  even  here,  so  defective  were  their  precautions, 
that  several  of  their  triremes  were  yet  moored,  and  the  rowers  not  fully 
aboard,  when  the  Athenian  admirals  sailed  in  by  both  entrances  at  once, 
to  attack  them.  Most  of  the  Lacedaemonian  triremes,  afloat  and  in 
fighting  trim,  resisted  the  attack  for  a  certain  time,  but  were  at  length 
vanquished  and  driven  back  to  the  shore,  many  of  them  with  serious 
injury.  Five  of  them  were  captured  and  towed  off,  one  with  all  her  crew 
aboard.  The  Athenians,  vigorously  pursuing  their  success,  drove  against 
such  as  took  refuge  on  the  shore,  as  well  as  those  which  were  not  manned 
at  the  moment  when  the  attack  began,  and  had  not  been  able  to  get  afloat 
or  into  action.  Some  of  the  vanquished  triremes  being  deserted  by  their 
crews,  who  jumped  out  upon  the  land,  the  Athenians  were  proceeding 
to  tow  them  off,  when  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  on  the  shore  marched 
all  armed  into  the  water,  seized  the  ships  to  prevent  them  from  being 
dragged  off,  and  engaged  in  a  desperate  conflict  to  baffle  the  assailants. 
At  length  the  Lacedaemonians  carried  their  point,  and  saved  all  the  ships 
ashore,  none  being  carried  away  except  those  at  first  captured. 

But  the  great  prize  of  the  victory  was  neither  in  the  five  ships  captured, 
nor  in  the  relief  afforded  to  the  besieged  at  Pylus.  It  lay  in  the  hoplites 
occupying' the  island  of  Sphakteria,  who  were  now  cut  off  from  the  main- 
land, as  well  as  from  all  supplies.  The  Athenians,  sailing  round  it  in 
triumph,  already  looked  upon  them  as  their  prisoners,  while  the  Lace- 
daemonians on  the  opposite  mainland,  deeply  distressed  but  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  sent  to  Sparta  for  advice.  So  grave  was  the  emergency,  that 
the  Ephors  came  in  person  to  the  spot  forthwith.  Since  they  could  still 
muster  sixty  triremes,  a  greater  number  than  the  Athenians — besides  a 
large  force  on  land,  and  the  whole  command  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
— while  the  Athenians  had  no  footing  on  shore  except  the  contracted 
promontory  of  Pylus,  we  might  have  imagined  that  a  strenuous  effort  to 
carry  off  the  imprisoned  detachment  across  the  narrow  strait  to  the  main- 
land would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  success.  And  probably,  if  either 
Demosthenes  or  Brasidas  had  been  in  command,  such  an  effort  would 
have  been  made.  But  Lacedaemonian  courage  was  rather  steadfast  and 
unyielding  than  adventurous.  Moreover  the  Athenian  superiority  at 
sea  exercised  a  sort  of  fascination  over  men's  minds  analogous  to  that  of 
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the  Spartans  themselves  on  land  ;  so  that  the  Ephors,  on  reaching  Pylus, 
took  a  desponding  view  of  their  position,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the  Athenian 
generals  to  propose  an  armistice,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  envoys  to  go 
to  Athens  and  treat  for  peace. 

To  this  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  assented,  and  an  armistice  was 
concluded  on  the  following  terms.  The  Lacedaemonians  agreed  to  sur- 
render not  only  all  their  triremes  now  in  the  harbour,  but  also  all  the  rest 
in  their  ports,  altogether  to  the  number  of  sixty  ;  also  to  abstain  from  all 
attack  upon  the  fortress  at  Pylus  either  by  land  or  sea,  for  such  time  as 
should  be  necessary  for  the  mission  of  envoys  to  Athens  as  well  as  for  their 
return,  both  to  be  effected  in  an  Athenian  trireme  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Athenians  on  their  side  engaged  to  desist  from  all  hostilities 
during  the  like  interval  ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  keep  strict 
and  unremitting  watch  over  the  island,  yet  without  landing  upon  it.  For 
the  subsistence  of  the  detachment  in  the  island,  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
permitted  to  send  over  every  day  a  quantity  of  food  ;  but  this  was  all  to 
be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Athenians,  with  peremptory  obliga- 
tions to  send  no  secret  additional  supplies.  It  was  moreover  expressly 
stipulated  that  if  any  one  provision  of  the  armistice,  small  or  great,  were 
violated,  the  whole  should  be  considered  as  null  and  void.  Lastly,  the 
Athenians  engaged,  on  the  return  of  the  envoys  from  Athens,  to  restore 
the  triremes  in  the  same  condition  as  they  received  them. 

Such  terms  sufficiently  attest  the  humiliation  and  anxiety  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  while  the  surrender  of  their  entire  naval  force,  to  the  number 
of  sixty  triremes,  which  was  forthwith  carried  into  effect,  demonstrates 
at  the  same  time  that  they  sincerely  believed  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
peace.  Well  aware  that  they  were  themselves  the  original  beginners  of 
the  war,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  desired  peace — and  that  the  latter 
had  besides  made  fruitless  overtures  while  under  the  pressure  of  the 
epidemic — they  presumed  that  the  same  disposition  still  prevailed  at 
Athens,  and  that  their  present  pacific  wishes  would  be  so  gladly  welcomed 
as  to  procure  without  difficulty  the  relinquishment  of  the  prisoners  in 
Sphakteria. 

The  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  conveyed  to  Athens  in  an  Athenian  trireme, 
appeared  before  the  public  assembly  to  set  forth  their  mission,  according 
to  custom.  Their  proposition  was  in  substance  a  very  simple  one — 
'  Give  up  to  us  the  men  in  the  island,  and  accept,  in  exchange  for  this 
favour,  peace,  with  the  alliance  of  Sparta.'  They  enforced  their  cause 
by  appeals,  well-turned  and  conciliatory,  partly  indeed  to  the  generosity, 
but  still  more  to  the  prudential  calculation  of  ^Athens  ;  explicitly  ad- 
mitting the  high  and  glorious  vantage-ground  on  which  she  was  now 
placed,  as  well  as  their  own  humbled  dignity  and  inferior  position.  It 
became  Athens  to  make  use  of  her  present  good  fortune  while  she  had  it — 
not  to  rely  upon  its  permanence  nor  to  abuse  it  by  extravagant  demands. 
By  granting  what  was  now  asked,  she  might  make  a  peace  which  would 
be  far  more  durable  than  if  it  were  founded  on  the  extorted  compliances 
of  a  weakened  enemy,  because  it  would  rest  on  Spartan  honour  and 
gratitude.  But  if  Athens  should  now  refuse,  and  if,  in  the  farther  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  the  men  in  Sphakteria  should  perish — a  new  and  in- 
expiable ground  oi  quarrel,  peculiar  to  Sparta  herself,  would  be  added 
to  those  already  subsisting,  which  rather  concerned  Sparta  as  the  chief 
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of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.  When  once  the  two  pre-eminent 
powers,  Athens  and  Sparta,  were  established  in  cordial  amity,  the  re- 
maining Grecian  states  would  be  too  weak  to  resist  what  they  two  might 
prescribe  K 

On  this  occasion,  the  Lacedaemonians  acted  entirely  for  themselves  and 
from  consideration  of  their  own  necessities,  severing  themselves  from 
their  allies,  and  soliciting  a  special  peace  for  themselves,  with  as  little 
scruple  as  the  Spartan  general  Menedaeus  during  the  preceding  year,  when 
he  abandoned  his  Ambrakiot  confederates  after  the  battle  of  Olpae. 

The  course  proper  to  be  adopted  by  Athens  in  reference  to  the  propo- 
sition, however,  was  by  no  means  obvious.  In  all  probability,  the  tri- 
reme which  brought  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  also  brought  the  first 
news  of  that  unforeseen  and  instantaneous  turn  of  events,  which  had 
rendered  the  Spartans  in  Sphakteria  certain  prisoners  (so  it  was  then  con- 
ceived) and  placed  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  their  power,  thus 
giving  a  totally  new  character  to  the  war.  It  was  difficult  at  first  to 
measure  the  full  bearings  of  the  new  situation,  and  even  Perikles  himself 
might  have  hesitated  what  to  recommend.  But  the  immediate  and 
dominant  impression  with  the  general  public  was,  that  Athens  might  now 
ask  her  own  terms,  as  consideration  for  the  prisoners  in  the  island. 

Of  this  reigning  tendency  Kleon2  made  himself  the  emphatic  organ, 
as  he  had  done  three  years  before  in  the  sentence  passed  on  the  Mity- 
lenaeans  ;  a  man  who — like  leading  journals  in  modern  times — often 
appeared  to  guide  the  public  because  he  gave  vehement  utterance  to  that 
which  they  were  already  feeling,  and  carried  it  out  in  its  collateral  bear- 
ings and  consequences.  Reminding  the  Athenians  of  the  dishonourable 
truce  of  Thirty  years  to  which  they  had  been  compelled  by  the  misfortunes 
of  the  time  to  accede,  fourteen  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war — 
Kleon  insisted  that  now  was  the  time  for  Athens  to  recover  what  she  had 
then  lost — Nisaea,  P&gae,  Trcezen,  and  Achaia.     He  proposed  that  Sparta 

1  Thukyd.,     iv.     20.     [The    language    of     the  If  we  find  Thukydides  ascribing  the  whole  war 

envoys  need  not  be  taken  as  mere  cajolery.    The  to  Spartan  animus  against  Athens  (i.  23),  we  must 

policy  of  Sparta  during  the  early  years  of  the  war  take  this  as  a  reflection  inspired   by  the  ruthless 

confirms  what  an  impartial  review  of  the  events  of  energy    of    Lysander    in    the    final    campaigns, 

the   previous  decades  would    naturally   suggest,  Jealousy  as  a  motive  seems  out  of  place  after  the 

that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  really  quite  willing  Athenian  losses  of  447-445. 

to  share  the  supremacy  with  Athens.  Granting  that  the  Spartans  in  425  were  genuinely 

Although  war  broke  out  several  times  between  anxious  to  resume  their  alliance  with  Athens,  we 

Sparta  and  Athens  in  the  fifth  century,  the  former  may  furthermore  ask  whether  as  president  of  the 

generally  showed  reluctance,  and  on  two  occasions  Peloponnesian  League  she  was  free  to  commit  her- 

(457  and  445)  deliberately  abstained  from  follow-  self  thus.     In  421  a  similar  attempt  failed  alto- 

ing  up  her  advantage  (c/.  notes  to  pp.  294,  302) — a  gether,  but  this  may  be  largely  due  to  later  com- 

generosity  similar  to  that  which  Sparta  constantly  plications  :  (1)  the  renewed  ambitions  of  Argos  ; 

displayed  towards  Argos.  (2)  the  aggravated  enmity  of  Megara  and  Thebes 

In  the  present  war  we  have  seen  that  the  against  Athens ;  (3)  the  independent  position  of 
moving  impulse,  which  in  459  came  from  the  Athens'  enemies  in  Chalkidike ;  (4)  the  vacillating 
Saronic  ports,  and  in  447  from  Central  Greece,  pro-  policy  of  Athenian  statesmen.  In  425,  there- 
ceeded  from  Megara,  Mgina.,  and  especially  fore,  Sparta  might  well  have  been  able  to  force 
Corinth.  At  Sparta  there  was  a  considerable  the  hand  of  her  allies  and  re-establish  the  old  re- 
peace-party,  which  will  be  found  asserting  itself  lations  with  the  other  great  power  of  Hellas. — 
on  this  and  on  several  other  occasions.     Moreover,  Ed.] 

in  the  actual  conduct  of  operations  the  Spartans  Aristophanes,    Pac.,    1048 :    'E£bv  oTreio-a/utVoi? 

appear  rather  as  executors  of  the  Peloponnesian  koivjj  Tr}«  'EAAaSo?  apx*ir. 

League's  decree  than  as  private  enemies  of  Athens  :  2  Thukyd.,    iv.    21:    /xoAurra   &    avrovs    evfjy* 

their  movements  are  of  a  half-hearted  and  spas-  KAtW  6   KAecuecrov,  avyp  Srffxayuiyb^  tear   («fi»w 

modic   character,    and    the   real    initiative   in    the  rby    \p6vov    £»v    #cai    tu»    &r)n<j>    jri^ai/wraro?-     «ai 

early  campaigns  seems  to  belong  to  Corinth.  tireiaev  anoKplvaaOai,  etc. 

Taking  the  war  as  a  whole,  we  only  find  three  This  sentence  reads  like  a  first  introduction  of 

periods  in  which  Sparta  displays  any  real  energy  :  Kleon  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.    It  would  appear 

424-422,  414-412,  407-404.     These  are  the  moments  that  Thukydides  had  forgotten  that  he  had  before 

when  her  policy  was  dominated  by  an  original  introduced  Kleon  on  occasion  of  the  Mitylenaean 

genius,  contending  more  or  less  for  his  own  hand  surrender,  and  that  too  in  language  very  much  the 

(Brasidas,  Alkibiades,  Lysander).  same — iii.  36. 
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should  be  required  to  restore  these  to  Athens,  in  exchange  for  the  soldiers 
now  blocked  up  in  Sphakteria  ;  after  which  a  truce  might  be  concluded 
for  as  long  a  time  as  might  be  deemed  expedient. 

On  being  informed  of  the  resolution,  the  envoys  made  no  comment  on 
its  substance,  but  invited  the  Athenians  to  name  commissioners,  who 
might  discuss  with  them  freely  and  deliberately  suitable  terms  for  a  paci- 
fication. Here,  however,  Kleon  burst  upon  them  with  an  indignant 
rebuke.  He  had  thought  from  the  first  (he  said)  that  they  came  with 
dishonest  purposes,  but  now  the  thing  was  clear — nothing  else  could  be 
meant  by  this  desire  to  treat  with  some  few  men  apart  from  the  general 
public.  If  they  had  really  any  fair  proposition  to  make,  he  called  upon 
them  to  proclaim  it  openly  to  all.  But  this  the  envoys  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  do.  They  had  probably  come  with  authority  to  make 
certain  concessions  ;  but  to  announce  these  concessions  forthwith,  would 
have  rendered  negotiation  impossible,  besides  dishonouring  them  in  the 
face  of  their  allies.  Moreover,  they  were  totally  unpractised  in  the  talents 
for  dealing  with  a  public  assembly,  such  discussions  being  so  rare  as  to 
be  practically  unknown  in  the  Lacedaemonian  system.  They  remained 
silent — abashed  by  the  speaker  and  intimidated  by  the  temper  of  the 
assembly.  Their  mission  was  thus  terminated,  and  they  were  re-conveyed 
in  the  trireme  to  Pylus. 

We  shall  hereafter  find  other  examples,  in  which  the  incapacity  of 
Lacedaemonian  envoys,  to  meet  the  open  debate  of  Athenian  political 
life,  is  productive  of  mischievous  results.  In  this  case,  the  proposition 
of  the  envoys  to  enter  into  treaty  with  select  commissioners,  was  not  only 
quite  reasonable,  but  afforded  the  only  possibility  (though  doubtless  not 
a  certainty)  of  some  ultimate  pacification  :  and  the  manoeuvre  whereby 
Kleon  discredited  it  was  a  grave  abuse  of  publicity — not  unknown  in 
modern,  though  more  frequent  in  ancient,  political  life.  Kleon  probably 
thought  that  if  commissioners  were  named,  Nikias,  Laches,  and  other 
politicians  of  the  same  rank  and  colour,  would  be  the  persons  selected"; 
persons  whose  anxiety  for  peace  and  alliance  with  Sparta  would  make 
them  over-indulgent  and  careless  in  securing  the  interests  of  Athens. 
It  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  describe  the  conduct  of  Nikias  four  years 
afterwards,  that  this  suspicion  was  not  ill-grounded. 

Unfortunately,  Thukydides,  in  describing  the  proceedings  of  this 
assembly,  so  important  in  its  consequences  because  it  intercepted  a  pro- 
mising opening  for  peace,  is  brief  as  usual.  But  though  nothing  is  posi- 
tively stated  respecting  Nikias  and  his  partisans,  we  learn  from  other 
sources  that  they  vehemently  opposed  Kleon1. 

It  has  been  common  to  treat  the  dismissal  of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys 
on  this  occasion  as  a  peculiar  specimen  of  democratical  folly.  Yet  over- 
estimation  of  the  prospective  chances  arising  out  of  success,  to  a  degree 
more  extravagant  than  that  of  which  Athens  was  now  guilty,  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  democracy.  Other  governments,  opposed  to  de- 
mocracy not  less  in  temper  than  in  form — an  able  despot  like  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  a  powerful  aristocracy  like  that  of  England2 — have  found 
success  to  the  full  as  misleading.  That  Athens  should  desire  to  profit 
by  this  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune,  was  perfectly  reasonable  :  that 

1  Hutarch,  Nikias,  c.  7  ;  Philochorus,  Fragm.,        vious  to  the   Election   (Works,   vol.    iii.,   p.    365)  ; 
IOJ,  ed.  Didot.  and  his  iMtcr  to  tht  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  p.   1 74"  <»f 

5  Burke's  Speech  to  the  Electors  0/  Bristol  pre-        the  same  volume. 
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she  should  make  use  of  it  to  regain  advantages  which  former  misfortunes 
had  compelled  herself  to  surrender",  was  a  feeling  not  unnatural. 

We  may,  however,  remark  that  Kleon  gave  an  impolitic  turn  to  Athenian 
feeling,  by  directing  it  towards  the  entire  and  literal  reacquisition  of  what 
had  been  lost  twenty  years  before.  Unless  we  are  to  consider  his  quad- 
ruple demand  as  a  nourish,  to  be  modified  by  subsequent  negotiation,  it 
seems  to  present  some  plausibility,  but  little  of  long-sighted  wisdom.  For 
while  on  the  one  hand,  it  called  upon  Sparta  to  give  up  much  which  was 
not  in  her  possession,  and  must  have  been  extorted  by  force  from  allies 
— on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  Athens  was  not  the  same  as  it  had 
been  when  she  concluded  the  Thirty  years'  truce  ;  nor  does  it  seem  that 
the  restoration  of  Achaia  and  Troezen  would  have  been  of  any  material 
value  to  her.  Nisaea  and  Pegae — which  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
the  entire  Megarid,  inasmuch  as  Megara  itself  could  hardly  have  been 
held  with  both  its  ports  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy — would  indeed 
have  been  highly  valuable,  since  she  could  then  have  protected  her  terri- 
tory against  invasion  from  Peloponnesus,  besides  possessing  a  port  in  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  And  it  would  seem  that  if  able  commissioners  had  now 
been  named  for  private  discussion  with  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  under 
the  present  urgent  desire  of  Sparta  coupled  with  her  disposition  to 
abandon  her  allies — this  important  point  might  possibly  have  been  pressed 
and  carried,  in  exchange  for  Sphakteria.  Nay,  even  if  such  acquisition 
had  been  found  impracticable,  still  the  Athenians  would  have  been  able 
to  effect  some  arrangement  which  would  have  widened  the  breach,  and 
destroyed  the  confidence,  between  Sparta  and  her  allies  ;  a  point  of  great 
moment  for  them  to  accomplish.  There  was  therefore  every  reason  for 
trying  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation,  under  the  present  temper  of 
Sparta  ;  and  the  step  by  which  Kleon  abruptly  broke  off  such  hopes  was 
decidedly  mischievous. 

On  the  return  of  the  envoys  without  success  to  Pylus,  twenty  days  after 
their  departure  from  that  place,  the  armistice  immediately  terminated  ; 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  redemanded  the  triremes  which  they  had  sur- 
rendered. But  Eurymedon  refused  compliance  with  this  demand,  alleging 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  during  the  truce  made  a  fraudulent  attempt 
to  surprise  the  rock  of  PyJus,  and  had  violated  the  stipulations  in  other 
ways  besides,  while  it  stood  expressly  stipulated  in  the  truce,  that  the 
violation  by  either  side  even  of  the  least  among  its  conditions  should 
cancel  all  obligations  on  both  sides.  However  the  truth  maybe,  Eury- 
medon persisted  in  his  refusal,  in  spite  of  loud  protests  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians against  his  perfidy.  Hostilities  were  energetically  resumed  :  the 
Lacedaemonian  army  on  land  began  again  to  attack  the  fortifications  of 
Pylus,  while  the  Athenian  fleet  became  doubly  watchful  in  the  blockade 
of  Sphakteria,  in  which  they  were  reinforced  by  twenty  fresh  ships  from 
Athens,  making  a  fleet  of  seventy  triremes  in  all.  Two  ships  were  per- 
petually rowing  round  the  island,  in  opposite  directions,  throughout  the 
whole  day,  while  at  night  the  whole  fleet  were  kept  on  watch,  except  on 
the  sea-side  of  the  island  in  stormy  weather. 

The  blockade,  however,  was  soon  found  to  be  full  of  privation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  besiegers  themselves.  The  Athenians  were  much  distressed 
for  want  of  water.  They  had  only  one  really  good  spring  in  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Pylus  itself,  quite  insufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  large  fleet ;  while 
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ships  as  well  as  men  were  perpetually  afloat,  since  they  could  take  rest 
and  refreshment  only  by  relays  successively  landing  on  the  rock  of  Pylus, 
or  even  on  the  edge  of  Sphakteria  itself,  the  ancient  trireme  affording  no 
accommodation  either  for  eating  or  sleeping  K 

In  spite  of  all  their  vigilance,  clandestine  supplies  of  provisions  con- 
tinually reached  the  island,  under  the  temptation  of  large  rewards  offered 
by  the  Spartan  government.  Able  swimmers  contrived  to  cross  the 
strait,  dragging  after  them  by  ropes  skins  full  of  linseed  and  poppy-seed 
mixed  with  honey  ;  while  merchant-vessels,  chiefly  manned  by  Helots, 
started  from  various  parts  of  the  Laconian  coast,  selecting  by  preference 
the  stormy  nights,  and  encountering  every  risk  in  order  to  run  their 
vessel  with  its  cargo  ashore  on  the  sea-side  of  the  island,  at  a  time  when 
the  Athenian  guardships  could  not  be  on  the  look-out.  They  cared  little 
about  damage  to  their  vessel  in  landing,  provided  they  could  get  the 
cargo  on  shore,  for  ample  compensation  was  ensured  to  them,  together 
with  emancipation  to  every  Helot  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  island 
with  a  supply.  Week  after  week  passed  without  any  symptoms  of  sur- 
render. The  Athenians  not  only  felt  the  present  sufferings  of  their  own 
position,  but  also  became  apprehensive  for  their  own  supplies,  all  brought 
by  sea  round  Peloponnesus  to  this  distant  and  naked  shore.  They  began 
even  to  mistrust  the  possibility  of  thus  indefinitely  continuing  the  blockade, 
against  the  contingencies  of  such  violent  weather  as  would  probably  ensue 
at  the  close  of  summer.  In  this  state  of  weariness  and  uncertainty,  the 
active  Demosthenes  began  to  organize  a  descent  upon  the  island,  with 
the  view  of  carrying  it  by  force.  He  not  only  sent  for  forces  from  the 
neighbouring  allies,  Zakynthus  and  Naupaktus,  but  also  transmitted  an 
urgent  request  to  Athens  that  reinforcements  might  be  furnished  to  him 
for  the  purpose. 

The  arrival  of  these  envoys  caused  infinite  mortification  to  the  Athenians 
at  home.  But  the  person  most  of  all  discomposed  was  Kleon,  who  ob- 
served that  the  people  now  regretted  their  insulting  repudiation  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  message,  and  were  displeased  with  him  as  the  author  of 
it.  At  first,  Kleon  contended  that  the  envoys  had  misrepresented  the 
state  of  facts.  To  which  the  latter  replied  by  entreating  that,  if 
their  accuracy  were  mistrusted,  commissioners  of  inspection  might  be 
sent  to  verify  it ;  and  Kleon  himself  was  forthwith  named  for  this 
function. 

But  it  did  not  suit  Kleon's  purpose  to  go  as  commissioner  to  Pylus. 
His  mistrust  of  the  statement  was  a  mere  general  suspicion,  not  resting 
on  any  positive  evidence.  Moreover  he  saw  that  the  dispositions  of  the 
assembly  tended  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Demosthenes,  and  to 
despatch  a  reinforcing  armament.  He  accordingly  altered  his  tone  at 
once  :  '  If  ye  really  believe  the  story  (he  said),  do  not  waste  time  in  send- 
ing commissioners,  but  sail  at  once  to  capture  the  men.  It  would  be 
easy  with  a  proper  force,  if  our  generals  were  men,  to  sail  and  take  the 
soldiers  in  the  island.  That  is  what  /  at  least  would  do  if  /  were  general.' 
His  words  instantly  provoked  a  hostile  murmur  from  a  portion  of  the 
assembly  :  '  Why  do  you  not  sail  then  at  once,  if  you  think  the  matter 
so  easy  ?'     Nikias,  taking  up  this  murmur,  and  delighted  to  have  caught 

1  For  the  hardships  of  a  continuous  blockade        the  Pompeian  admiral  Hibulus  actually  died  under 
off  a  coast  without  a  suitable  landing-place,  cf.       his  privations.— Ed. 
Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.  15,  18,  where  we  read  that 
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his  political  enemy  in  a  trap,  stood  forward  in  person  and  pressed  him  to 
set  about  the  enterprise  without  delay. 

Kleon  at  first  closed  with  this  proposition,  believing  it  to  be  a  mere 
stratagem  of  debate  and  not  seriously  intended.  But  so  soon  as  he  saw 
that  what  was  said  was  really  meant,  he  tried  to  back  out,  and  observed 
to  Nikias — '  It  is  your  place  to  sail :  you  are  general,  not  I.'  Nikias  only 
replied  by  repeating  his  exhortation,  renouncing  formally  the  command 
against  Sphakteria,  and  calling  upon  the  Athenians  to  recollect  what 
Kleon  had  said,  as  well  as  to  hold  him  to  his  engagement.  The  more 
Kleon  tried  to  evade  the  duty,  the  louder  and  more  unanimous  did  the  cry 
of  the  assembly  become  that  Nikias  should  surrender  it  to  him,  and  that 
he  should  undertake  it.  At  last,  seeing  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
receding,  Kleon  reluctantly  accepted  the  charge,  and  came  forward  to 
announce  his  intention  in  a  resolute  address — '  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  (he  said)  :  I  shall  sail  without  even  taking  with  me 
any  of  the  hoplites  from  the  regular  Athenian  muster  -  roll,  but  only  the 
Lemnian  and  Imbrian  hoplites  who  are  now  here  (that  is,  Athenian 
kleruchs  or  out-citizens  who  had  properties  in  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  and 
habitually  resided  there),  together  with  some  peltasts  brought  from  ^Enos 
in  Thrace,  and  400  bowmen.  With  this  force,  added  to  what  is  already  at 
Pylus,  I  engage  in  the  space  of  twenty  days  either  to  bring  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  Sphakteria  hither  as  prisoners,  or  to  kill  them  in  the  island.' 
The  Athenians  (observes  Thukydides)  laughed  somewhat  at  Kleon's 
looseness  of  tongue  ;  but  prudent  men  had  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  one 
or  other  of  the  two  advantages  was  now  certain  :  either  they  would  get  rid 
of  Kleon,  which  they  anticipated  as  the  issue  at  once  most  probable  and 
most  desirable — or  if  mistaken  on  this  point,  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
island  would  be  killed  or  taken1.  The  vote  was  accordingly  passed  for 
the  immediate  departure  of  Kleon,  who  caused  Demosthenes  to  be  named 
as  his  colleague  in  command,  and  sent  intelligence  to  Pylus  at  once  that 
he  was  about  to  start  with  the  reinforcement  solicited. 

This  curious  scene,  interesting  as  laying  open  the  interior  feeling  of 
the  Athenian  assembly,  suggests,  when  properly  considered,  reflections 
very  different  from  those  which  have  been  usually  connected  with  it.  It 
seems  to  be  conceived  by  most  historians  as  a  mere  piece  of  levity  or  folly 
in  the  Athenian  people,  who  are  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  the  excellent 
joke  of  putting  an  incompetent  man  against  his  own  will  at  the  head  of 
this  enterprise,  in  order  that  they  might  amuse  themselves  with  his 
blunders.  The  truth  is,  that  in  regard  to  Kleon's  alleged  looseness  of 
tongue,  which  excited  more  or  less  of  laughter  among  the  persons  present, 
there  was  no  one  really  ridiculous  except  the  laughers  themselves.  For 
the  announcement  which  he  made  was  so  far  from  being  extravagant, 
that  it  was  realized  to  the  letter — and  realized  too,  let  us  add,  without  any 
peculiar  aid  from  unforeseen  favourable  accident. 

If  we  intend  fairly  to  compare  the  behaviour  of  Kleon  with  that  of  his 
political  adversaries,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  two  occasions  : 
first,  that  in  which  he  had  frustrated  the  pacific  mission  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian envoys  ;  next,  the  subsequent  delay  and  dilemma  which  has 
been  recently  described.  On  the  first  occasion,  his  advice  appears  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  policy,  as  well  as  offensive  in  manner :  his  opponents. 

1  Thukyd.,  iv.  28. 
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proposing  a  discussion  by  special  commissioners  as  a  fair  chance  for 
honourable  terms  of  peace,  took  a  juster  view  of  the  public  interests.  But 
the  case  was  entirely  altered  when  the  mission  for  peace  (wisely  or  un- 
wisely) had  been  broken  up,  and  when  the  fate  of  Sphakteria  had  been 
committed  to  the  chances  of  war.  There  were  then  imperative  reasons 
for  prosecuting  the  war  vigorously,  and  for  employing  all  the  force  requisite 
to  ensure  the  capture  of  that  island.  And  looking  to  this  end,  we  shall 
find  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Kleon  either  to  blame  or 
to  deride  ;  while  his  political  adversaries  (Nikias  among  them)  are  de- 
plorably reckless  of  the  public  interest,  seeking  only  to  turn  the  existing 
disappointment  and  dilemma  into  a  party-opportunity  for  ruining  him. 

To  grant  the  reinforcement  asked  for  by  Demosthenes  was  obviously 
the  proper  measure,  and  Kleon  saw  that  the  people  would  go  along  with 
him  in  proposing  it.  But  he  had  at  the  same  time  good  grounds  for  re- 
proaching Nikias  and  the  other  Strategi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  originate 
that  proposition,  with  their  backwardness  in  remaining  silent,  and  in 
leaving  the  matter  to  go  by  default,  as  if  it  were  Kleon's  affair  and  not 
theirs.  His  taunt — '  This  is  what  /  would  have  done,  if  /  were  general  ' 
— was  a  mere  phrase  of  the  heat  of  debate,  such  as  must  have  been  very 
often  used  without  any  idea  on  the  part  of  the  hearers  of  construing  it  as  a 
pledge  which  the  speaker  was  bound  to  realize.  It  was  no  disgrace  to 
Kleon  to  decline  a  charge  which  he  had  never  sought,  and  to  confess  his 
incompetence  in  command.  The  reason  why  he  was  forced  into  the 
post,  in  spite  of  his  own  unaffected  reluctance,  arose  from  two  feelings, 
both  perfectly  serious,  which  divided  the  assembly — feelings  opposite  in 
their  nature,  but  coinciding  on  this  occasion  to  the  same  result.  His 
enemies  loudly  urged  him  forward,  anticipating  that  the  enterprise  under 
him  would  miscarry  and  that  he  would  thus  be  ruined  :  his  friends,  per- 
ceiving this  manoeuvre,  but  not  sharing  in  such  anticipations,  and  ascrib- 
ing his  reluctance  to  modesty,  pronounced  themselves  so  much  the  more 
vehemently  on  behalf  of  their  leader,  and  repaid  the  scornful  cheer  by 
cheers  of  sincere  encouragement. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Nikias  and  his  fellow  Strategi  were  backward 
on  this  occasion,  partly  because  they  were  really  afraid  of  the  duty.  They 
anticipated  a  resistance  to  the  death  at  Sphakteria  such  as  that  at  Ther- 
mopylae :  in  which  case,  though  victory  might  perhaps  be  won  by  a  superior 
assailant  force,  it  would  not  be  won  without  much  bloodshed  and  peril, 
besides  an  inexpiable  quarrel  with  Sparta.  If  Kleon  took  a  more  correct 
measure  of  the  chances,  he  ought  to  have  credit  for^it  as  one  '  bene  au^us 
vana  contemnere  \  And  it  seems  probable,  that  if  he  had  not  been  thus 
forward  in  supporting  the  request  of  Demosthenes  for  reinforcement, 
Nikias  and  his  friends  would  have  laid  aside  the  enterprise,  and  reopened 
negotiations  for  peace  under  circumstances  neither  honourable  nor  ad- 
vantageous to  Athens.  Kleon  was  in  this  matter  one  main  author  of  the 
most  important  success  which  Athens  obtained  throughout  the  whole 
war. 

On  joining  Demosthenes  with  his  reinforcement,  Kleon  found  every 
preparation  for  attack  made  by  that  general,  and  the  soldiers  at  Pylus 
eager  to  commence  such  aggressive  measures  as  would  relieve  them  from 
the  tedium  of  a  blockade.  Sphakteria  had  become  recently  more  open  to 
assault  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  conflagration  of  the  wood.     To 
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Demosthenes  this  was  an  accident  especially  welcome,  for  the  painful 
experience  of  his  defeat  in  the  forest-covered  hills  of  iEtolia  had  taught 
him  how  difficult  it  was  for  assailants  to  cope  with  an  enemy  whom  they 
could  not  see,  and  who  knew  all  the  good  points  of  defence  in  the  country. 
The  island  being  thus  stripped  of  its  wood,  he  was  enabled  to  survey  the 
garrison,  to  count  their  number,  and  to  lay  his  plan  of  attack  on  certain 
data.  The  island  was  occupied  altogether  by  420  Lacedaemonian  hoplites, 
out  of  whom  more  than  120  were  native  Spartans,  belonging  to  the  first 
families  in  the  city.  The  commander  Epitadas,  with  the  main  body, 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  island,  near  the  only  spring  of  water  which  it 
afforded  :  an  advanced  guard  of  thirty  hoplites  was  posted  not  far  from 
the  sea-shore  in  the  end  of  the  island  farthest  from  Pylus  ;  while  the  end 
immediately  fronting  Pylus,  peculiarly  steep  and  rugged,  and  containing 
even  a  rude  circuit  of  stones,  of  unknown  origin,  which  served  as  a  sort  of 
defence — was  held  as  a  post  of  reserve. 

Leaving  only  one  day  for  repose,  the  two  generals  took  advantage  of 
the  night  to  put  all  their  hoplites  aboard  a  few  triremes,  making  show  as 
if  they  were  merely  commencing  the  ordinary  nocturnal  circumnavigation, 
so  as  to  excite  no  suspicion  in  the  occupants  of  the  island.  The  entire 
body  of  Athenian  hoplites,  800  in  number,  were  thus  disembarked  in 
two  divisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  island,  a  little  before  daybreak  :  the 
outposts,  consisting  of  thirty  Lacedaemonians,  completely  unprepared, 
were  surprised  even  in  their  sleep,  and  all  slain.  At  the  point  of  day, 
the  entire  remaining  force  from  the  seventy-two  triremes  was  also  dis- 
embarked. Altogether  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  10,000  troops 
employed  in  the  attack  of  the  island — men  of  all  arms  :  800  hoplites, 
800  peltasts,  800  bowmen  ;  the  rest  armed  with  javelins,  slings,  and 
stones.  Demosthenes  kept  his  hoplites  in  one  compact  body,  but  dis- 
tributed the  light-armed  into  separate  companies  of  about  200  men  each, 
with  orders  to  occupy  the  rising  grounds  all  round,  and  harass  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

To  resist  this  large  force,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  Epitadas  had 
only  about  360  hoplites  around  him.  Of  the  Helots  who  were  with  him, 
Thukydides  says  nothing  during  the  whole  course  of  the  action.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  the  numbers  and  disposition  of  his  enemies,  Epitadas  placed  his 
men  in  battle  array,  and  advanced  to  encounter  the  main  body  of  hop- 
lites whom  he  saw  before  him.  No  sooner  had  his  march  commenced, 
than  he  found  himself  assailed  both  in  rear  and  flanks,  especially  in  the 
right  or  unshielded  flank,  by  the  numerous  companies  of  light- armed. 
Notwithstanding  their  extraordinary  superiority  of  number,  these  men 
were  at  first  awe-stricken  at  finding  themselves  in  actual  contest  with 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites.  Still  they  began  the  fight,  poured  in  their 
missile  weapons,  and  so  annoyed  the  march  that  the  hoplites  were  obliged 
to  halt,  while  Epitadas  ordered  the  most  active  among  them  to  spring  out 
of  their  ranks  and  repel  the  assailants.  But  pursuers  with  spear  and 
shield  had  little  chance  of  overtaking  men  lightly  clad  and  armed,  who 
always  retired,  in  whatever  direction  the  pursuit  was  commenced — had 
the  advantage  of  difficult  ground — redoubled  their  annoyance  against  the 
rear  of  the  pursuers,  as  soon  as  the  latter  retreated  to  resume  their  place 
in  the  ranks — and  always  took  care  to  get  ground  to  the  rear  of  the 
hoplites. 
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After  some  experience  of  the  inefneacy  of  Lacedaemonian  pursuit,  the 
light-armed,  becoming  far  bolder  than  at  first,  closed  upon  them  nearer 
and  more  universally,  with  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones.  Such  method  of 
fighting  was  one  for  which  the  Lykurgean  drill  made  no  provision1.  Their 
only  offensive  arms  consisted  of  the  long  spear  and  short  sword  usual  to 
the  Grecian  hoplite,  without  any  missile  weapons  whatever  ;  nor  could 
they  even  pick  up  and  throw  back  the  javelins  of  their  enemies,  since  the 
points  of  these  javelins  commonly  broke  off.  Moreover,  the  bows  of  the 
archers,  doubtless  carefully  selected  before  starting  from  Athens,  were 
powerfully  drawn,  so  that  their  arrows  may  sometimes  have  pierced  and 
inflicted  wounds  even  through  the  shield  or  the  helmet — but  at  any  rate, 
the  stuffed  doublet,  which  formed  the  only  defence  of  the  hoplite  on  his 
unshielded  side,  was  a  very  inadequate  protection  against  them.  At 
length  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  gave  orders  to  close  the  ranks  and 
retreat  to  the  last  redoubt  in  the  rear. 

A  diminished  remnant  reached  the  last  post  in  safety.  Here  they 
were  in  comparative  protection,  since  the  ground  was  so  rocky  and  im- 
practicable that  their  enemies  could  attack  them  neither  in  flank  nor 
rear,  though  the  position  at  any  rate  could  not  have  been  long  tenable 
separately,  inasmuch  as  the  only  spring  of  water  in  the  island  was  in  the 
centre,  which  they  had  just  been  compelled  to  abandon.  Demosthenes 
and  Kleon  brought  up  their  800  Athenian  hoplites,  who  had  not  before  been 
engaged.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  here  at  home  with  their  weapons, 
and  enabled  to  display  their  well-known  superiority  against  opposing 
hoplites,  especially  as  they  had  the  vantage-ground  against  enemies 
charging  from  beneath.  Although  the  Athenians  were  double  in  numbers, 
and  withal  yet  unexhausted,  they  were  repulsed  in  many  successive 
attacks.  The  struggle  lasted  so  long  that  heat  and  thirst  began  to  tell 
even  upon  the  assailants,  when  the  commander  of  the  Messenians  came 
to  Kleon  and  Demosthenes,  and  promised  that  if  they  would  confide  to 
him  a  detachment  of  light  troops  and  bowmen,  he  would  find  his  way 
round  to  the  higher  cliffs  in  the  rear  of  the  assailants.  He  accordingly 
stole  away  unobserved  from  the  rear,  scrambling  round  over  pathless 
crags,  and  by  an  almost  impracticable  footing,  on  the  brink  of  the  sea, 
through  approaches  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  left  unguarded,  never 
imagining  that  they  could  be  molested  in  that  direction.  He  suddenly 
appeared  with  his  detachment  on  the  higher  peak  above  them,  so  that 
their  position  was  thus  commanded,  and  they  found  themselves,  as  at 
Thermopylae,  between  two  fires,  without  any  hope  of  escape.  Their 
enemies  in  front,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Messenians,  pressed 
forward  with  increased  ardour,  until  at  length  the  courage  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians gave  way,  and  the  position  was  carried. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  they  would  have  been  all  overpowered  and 
slain — when  Kleon  and  Demosthenes,  anxious  to  carry  them  as  prisoners 
to  Athens,  constrained  their  men  to  halt,  and  proclaimed  by  herald  an 
invitation  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  delivering  up  then*  arms,  and 
being  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Athenians.  Most  of  them,  incapable  of 
farther  effort,  closed  with  the  proposition  forthwith,  signifying  com- 
pliance by  dropping  their  shields  and  waving  their  hands  above  their 

1  Thukyd.,  iv.  34 :  compare  with  this  the  nar-  mora  near  Lechxum,  by  Iphikrates  and  tlip 
rative  of   the  destruction  of   the   Lacedaemonian        Peltasta-  (Xcoophott,  Hclicn.,  iv.  5,  n). 
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heads.  Finally  they  all  surrendered  themselves  and  delivered  up  their 
arms,  292  in  number,  the  survivors-  of  the  original  total  of  420.  And  out 
of  these  no  less  than  120  were  native  Spartans,  some  of  them  belonging 
to  the  first  families  in  the  city.  Seventy -two  days  had  elapsed,  from  the 
first  imprisonment  in  the  island  to  the  hour  of  their  surrender. 

The  best  troops  in  modern  times  would  neither  incur  reproach,  nor 
occasion  surprise,  by  surrendering,  under  circumstances  in  all  respects 
similar  to  this  gallant  remnant  in  Sphakteria.  Yet  in  Greece  the  astonish- 
ment was  prodigious  and  universal,  when  it  was  learnt  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  consented  to  become  prisoners.  For  the  terror  inspired 
by  their  name,  and  the  deep-struck  impression  of  Thermopylae  had  created 
a  belief  that  they  would  endure  any  extremity  of  famine,  and  perish  in 
the  midst  of  any  superiority  of  hostile  force,  rather  than  dream  of  giving 
up  their  arms  and  surviving  as  captives.  The  events  of  Sphakteria, 
shocking  as  they  did  this  preconceived  idea,  discredited  the  military 
prowess  of  Sparta  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  and  especially  in  those  of  her 
own  allies.  It  is  certain  that  the  Spartans  would  have  lost  less  by  their 
death  than  by  their  surrender. 

But  the  general  judgement  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  capture  of 
Sphakteria,  remarkable  as  it  is  to  commemorate,  is  far  less  surprising 
than  that  pronounced  by  Thukydides  himself.  Kleon  and  Demosthenes 
returning  with  a  part  of  the  squadron  and  carrying  all  the  prisoners, 
started  from  Sphakteria  on  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  action,  and 
reached  Athens  within  twenty  days  after  Kleon  had  left  it.  Thus  '  the 
promise  of  Kleon,  insane  as  it  was,  came  true  ' — observes  the  historian. 

If  we  carefully  consider  the  promise,  made  by  Kleon  in  the  assembly, 
we  shall  find  that  so  far  from  deserving  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  it 
by  Thukydides,  of  being  a  mad  boast  which  came  true  by  accident — it  was 
a  reasonable  and  even  a  modest  anticipation  of  the  future,  reserving  the 
only  really  doubtful  point  in  the  case — whether  the  garrison  of  the  island 
would  be  ultimately  slain  or  made  prisoners1. 

I  repeat  with  reluctance,  though  not  without  belief,  the  statement  made 
by  one  of  the  biographers  of  Thukydides2 — that  Kleon  was  the  cause  of 
the  banishment  of  the  latter  as  a  general,  and  has  therefore  received  from 
him  harder  measure  than  was  due  in  his  capacity  of  historian.  But  though 
this  sentiment  is  not  probably  without  influence  in  dictating  the  un- 
accountable judgement  which  I  have  just  been  criticising — as  well  as  other 
opinions  relative  to  Kleon,  on  which  I  shall  say  more  in  a  future  chapter 
— I  nevertheless  look  upon  that  judgement  not  as  peculiar  to  Thukydides, 
but  as  common  to  him  with  Nikias  and  those  whom  we  must  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  the  oligarchical  party  of  the  time  at  Athens. 
And  it  gives  us  some  measure  of  the  prejudice  and  narrowness  of  vision 
which  prevailed  among  that  party  at  the  present  memorable  crisis,  so 
pointedly  contrasting  with  the  clear-sighted  and  resolute  calculations, 
and  the  judicious  conduct  in  action,  of  Kleon.  Though  the  military 
attack  of  Sphakteria,  one  of  the  ablest  specimens  of  generalship  in  the 
whole  war,  and  distinguished  not  less  by  the  dexterous  employment  of 
different  descriptions  of  troops  than  by  care  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
assailants — belongs    altogether  to   Demosthenes,   yet   if   Kleon  had  not 

1  Holm  (Gk.  Hist.,  ii.,  p.  393,  n.  11)  is  inclined        sucb  a  scheme  would  have  been  too  far-fetched 
to  see  a  preconcerted  plan  between   Kleon  and        for  practical  politics. — Ed. 
Demosthenes    in    the    Sphakteria    debate.     But  2  VU.  Tkucydidis,  p.  xv.,  ed.  Bekker. 
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been  competent  to  stand  up  in  the  Athenian  assembly  and  defy  those 
gloomy  predictions  which  we  see  attested  in  Thukydides,  Demosthenes 
would  never  have  been  reinforced  nor  placed  in  condition  to  land  on  the 
island.  The  glory  of  the  enterprise  therefore  belongs  jointly  to  both. 
Kleon,  far  from  stealing  away  the  laurels  of  Demosthenes  (as  Aristophanes 
represents  in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights),  was  really  the  means  of  placing 
them  on  his  head,  though  he  at  the  same  time  deservedly  shared  them. 

The  return  of  Kleon  and  Demosthenes  to  Athens,  within  the  twenty 
days  promised,  bringing  with  them  near  300  Lacedaemonian  prisoners, 
must  have  been  by  far  the  most  triumphant  and  exhilarating  event  which 
had  occurred  to  the  Athenians  throughout  the  whole  war.  Such  a  number 
of  Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  especially  1 20  Spartans,  was  a  source  of  almost 
stupefaction  to  the  general  body  of  Greeks,  and  a  prize  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  captors. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Athenians  was  to  regard  the  prisoners  as  a 
guarantee  to  their  territory  against  invasion.  They  resolved  to  keep 
them  securely  guarded  until  the  peace,  but,  if  at  any  time  before  that 
event  the  Lacedaemonian  army  should  enter  Attica,  then  to  bring  forth 
the  prisoners,  and  put  them  to  death  in  sight  of  the  invaders.  They  were 
at  the  same  time  full  of  spirits  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  became  farther  confirmed  in  the  hope,  not  merely  of  preserving  their 
power  undiminished,  but  even  of  recovering  much  of  what  they  had  lost 
before  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  Pylus  was  placed  in  an  improved  state 
of  defence,  with  the  adjoining  island  of  Sphakteria  doubtless  as  a  sub- 
sidiary occupation.  The  Messenians,  transferred  thither  from  Nau- 
paktus.  and  overjoyed  to  find  themselves  once  more  masters  even  of  an 
outlying  rock  of  their  ancestorial  territory,  began  with  alacrity  to  overrun 
and  ravage  Laconia :  while  the  Helots,  shaken  by  the  recent  events, 
manifested  inclination  to  desert  to  them.  The  Lacedaemonian  authorities, 
experiencing  evita  before  unfelt  and  unknown,  became  sensibly  alarmed 
lest  such  desertions  should  spread  through  the  country.  Reluctant  as 
they  were  to  afford  obvious  evidence  of  their  embarrassments,  they 
nevertheless  brought  themselves  to  send  to  Athens  several  missions  for 
peace  ;  but  all  proved  abortive  K  We  are  not  told  what  they  offered,  but 
it  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  which  the  Athenians  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  indulge. 

We,  who  now  review  these  facts  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subsequent 
history,  see  that  the  Athenians  could  have  concluded  a  better  bargain 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  during  the  six  or  eight  months  succeeding  the 
capture  of  Sphakteria,  than  it  was  ever  open  to  them  to  make  afterwards  : 
and  they  had  reason  to  repent  letting  slip  the  opportunity3.  Perhaps 
indeed  Perikles,  had  he  been  still  alive,  might  have  taken  a  more  prudent 
measure  of  the  future,  and  might  have  had  ascendency  enough  over  his 
countrymen  to  be  able  to  arrest  the  tide  of  success  at  its  highest  point, 
before  it  began  to  ebb  again. 

1  Thukyd.,  iv.  41 ;  compare  Aristophan.,  Equit.,  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Perikles  would 

648,  with  Schot.  have  been  more  compliant,  for  the  Spartan  terms 

-  I'hilochorus,  quoted  by  Ar.,  Pax,  665  (F.H.G.,  carried  with  them  the  admission  that  the  Athenian 

I.,  No.  105)  states  that  Kleon  and  the  war-party  position  was  too  strong  for  the  Pcloponnesians — 

secured  the  rejection  of  further  peace  embassies,  the  exact  point  which  the  war  had  MM  MtaTH 

the  number  of  which  is  fixed  by  Ar.,  Pax,  667,  at  on  to  decide.     In  the  new  alliance  Athens  would 

three.     The    '  higher    demands  '    hinted    at    by  no  doubt  have  appeared  as  the  predominant  part- 

Thuk.,iv.  41,  no  doubt  refer  to  Megara  and  Central  ner  :  and  this  was  as  high  a  position  as  Athenian 

Greece.  ambition  could  reasonably  demand.  — Ko. 
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But  if  we  put  ourselves  back  into  the  situation  of  Athens  during  the 
autumn  which  succeeded  the  return  of  Kleon  and  Demosthenes  from 
Sphakteria,  we  shall  easily  enter  into  the  feelings  under  which  the  war 
was  continued.  The  actual  possession  of  the  captives  now  placed  Athens 
in  a  far  better  position  than  she  had  occupied  when  they  were  only  blocked 
up  in  Sphakteria,  and  when  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  first  arrived  to 
ask  for  peace.  She  was  now  certain  of  being  able  to  command  peace  with 
Sparta  on  terms  at  least  tolerable,  whenever  she  chose  to  invite  it — she 
had  also  a  fair  certainty  of  escaping  the  hardship  of  invasion.  Next — 
and  this  was  perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  case — the  appre- 
hension of  Lacedaemonian  prowess  was  now  greatly  lowered,  and  the 
prospects  of  success  to  Athens  considered  as  prodigiously  improved, 
even  in  the  estimation  of  impartial  Greeks,  much  more  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Athenians  themselves.  Moreover  the  idea  of  a  tide  of  good  fortune 
— of  future  success  as  a  corollary  from  past — was  one  which  powerfully 
affected  Grecian  calculations  generally.  Why  not  push  the  present  good 
fortune  and  try  to  regain  the  most  important  points  lost  before  and  by 
the  Thirty  years'  truce,  especially  in  Megara  and  Bceotia — points  which 
Sparta  could  not  concede  by  negotiation,  since  they  were  not  in  her  pos- 
session ?  Probably  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  Athens  was  at  this 
moment  warlike.  That  Demosthenes,  now  in  full  measure  of  esteem, 
would  be  eager  to  prosecute  the  war,  with  which  his  prospects  of  per- 
sonal glory  were  essentially  associated,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  The 
t  comedy  of  Aristophanes  called  the  A  charnians  was  acted  about  six  months 
before  the  affair  of  Sphakteria,  when  no  one  could  possibly  look  forward 
to  such  an  event — the  comedy  of  the  Knights  about  six  months  after  it1. 
Now  there  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  two — that  while  the 
former  breathes  the  greatest  sickness  of  war,  and  presses  in  every  possible 
way  the  importance  of  making  peace,  although  at  that  time  Athens  had 
no  opportunity  of  coming  even  to  a  decent  accommodation — the  latter 
talks  in  one  or  two  places  only  of  the  hardships  of  war,  and  drops  altogether 
that  emphasis  and  repetition  with  which  peace  had  been  dwelt  upon  in 
the  A  charnians — although  coming  out  at  a  moment  when  peace  was 
within  the  reach  of  the  Athenians. 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  Nikias,  immediately  after  the 
inglorious  exhibition  which  he  had  made  in  reference  to  Sphakteria, 
to  conduct  an  expedition,  in  conjunction  with  two  colleagues,  against  the 
Corinthian  territory.  He  took  with  him  80  triremes,  2,000  Athenian 
hoplites,  200  horsemen  aboard  of  some  horse  transports,  and  some  addi- 
tional hoplites  from  Miletus,  Andros,  and  Karystus2.  Starting  from 
Peiraeus  in  the  evening,  he  arrived  a  little  before  day-break  on  a  beach  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  village  of  Solygeia,  about  seven  miles  from  Corinth, 

1  The  Acharneis  was  performed  at  the  festival  p.  10  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  40,  §  1,  11.  29-32)  we  find  a 

of  the  Lenaea  at  Athens — January,  425  b.c.  ;  the  clause  stipulating  military  '  assistance  '  to  Athene 
Knights  at  the  same  festival  in  the  ensuing  year,  But  it  remains  doubtful  whether  Athens  im- 

424  b.c.  posed  such  service  as  a  general  obligation  on  all 

-  It  is  hardly  credible   that  the  original   pro-  her  tributaries,  or  whether  she  considered  a  special 

visions  of  the  Delian  League  included  compulsory  arrangement  necessary  with   each   city ;   at  any 

land-service    for    the    allies    in    purely    Athenian  rate  we  know  that  besides  Chalkis,  Miletus,  which 

interests.     Yet  we  frequently  find  troops  of   the  is  represented  on  most  of  these  expeditions,  was 

confederates  on  such  expeditions— e.g.,  at  Koroneia  under  a  special   treaty  with  Athens  (C.I.A.,  iv., 

«n  447   (Thuk.,  i.   113),   at  Solygeia,  in   Kythera  (1)    22a).     Nor   can   we  be   sure   that   the   allies 

Ov.  53).  while  a  large  number  of  cities  were  repre-  disliked  service  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  drachma  a 

sented  m  the  Sicilian  expedition  (vii.  57).     It  is  day  any  more  than  the  Argives  and  Mantineans 

noticeable  that  in  the  treaty  sworn  by  the  people  who  volunteered   on    the  Sicilian   expedition    be- 

of  Chalkis  after  the  revolt  of  446  (C.I.A.,  iv.  (1),  cause  of  the  high  remuneration  offered.— Ed. 
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and  two  or  three  miles  south  of  the  Isthmus.  The  Corinthian  troops 
were  already  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  itself  to  repel  him  ;  for  intelligence 
of  the  intended  expedition  had  reached  Corinth  some  time  before  from 
Argos,  with  which  latter  place  the  scheme  of  the  expedition  may  have 
been  in  some  way  connected.  The  battle  was  first  engaged  on  the  Athenian 
right,  almost  immediately  after  its  landing,  on  the  point  called  Cher- 
sonesus.  Here  the  Athenian  hoplites,  together  with  their  Karystian 
allies,  repelled  the  Corinthian  attack.  Nevertheless  the  Corinthians, 
retreating  up  to  a  higher  point  of  ground,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  fresh  lochus,  drove  the  Athenians  back  to  the  shore  and  to 
their  ships  :  from  hence  the  latter  again  turned,  and  again  recovered  a 
partial  advantage.  The  battle  was  no  less  severe  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians.  But  here,  after  a  contest  of  some  length,  the  latter  gained  a 
more  decided  victory,  greatly  by  the  aid  of  their  cavalry — pursuing  the 
Corinthians,  who  fled  in  some  disorder  to  a  neighbouring  hill  and  there 
took  up  a  position.  The  Athenians  were  thus  victorious  throughout  the 
whole  line,  with  the  loss  of  about  forty-seven  men,  while  the  Corinthians 
had  lost  212,  together  with  the  general  Lykophron.  Reinforcements 
came  both  from  Corinth  and  from  Kenchreae,  and  as  it  seems  too,  from  the 
neighbouring  Peloponnesian  cities — so  that  Nikias  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire  on  board  of  his  ships,  and  halt  upon  some  neighbouring  islands. 

Nikias  re-embarked,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  upon  which 
he  inflicted  some  damage  in  passing,  and  stopped  at  last  on  the  peninsula 
of  Methana,  between  Epidaurus  and  Troezen.  On  this  peninsula  he 
established  a  permanent  garrison,  drawing  a  fortification  across  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  joined  it  to  the  Epidaurian  peninsula.  He  then  sailed 
home  :  but  the  post  at  Methana  long  remained  as  a  centre  for  pillaging 
the  neighbouring  regions  of  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  Halieis. 

While  Nikias  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  Eurymedon  and  Sophokles 
had  sailed  forward  from  Pylus  with  a  considerable  portion  of  that  fleet 
which  had  been  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  to  the  island  of 
Korkyra.  Eurymedon  and  the  Athenians,  joining  the  Korkyraeans  in 
the  city,  attacked  and  stormed  the  post  on  Mount  Istone  ;  while  the 
vanquished,  retiring  first  to  a  lofty  and  inaccessible  peak,  were  forced  to 
surrender  themselves  on  terms  to  the  Athenians.  Abandoning  altogether 
their  mercenary  auxiliaries,  they  only  stipulated  that  they  should  them- 
selves be  sent  to  Athens,  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Athenian  people. 
Eurymedon,  assenting  to  these  terms,  deposited  the  disarmed  prisoners 
in  the  neighbouring  islet  of  Ptychia,  under  the  distinct  condition,  that  if 
a  single  man  tried  to  escape,  the  whole  capitulation  should  be  null  and  void. 

Unfortunately  for  these  men,  the  orders  given  to  Eurymedon  carried 
him  onward  straight  to  Sicily.  It  was  irksome  therefore  to  him  to  send 
away  a  detachment  of  his  squadron  to  convey  prisoners  to  Athens,  where 
the  honours  of  delivering  them  would  be  reaped,  not  by  himself,  but  by 
the  officer  to  whom  they  might  be  confided.  And  the  Korkyraeans  in  the 
city,  on  their  part,  were  equally  anxious  that  the  men  should  not  be  sent 
to  Athens. 

Their  leaders,  seemingly  not  without  the  privity  of  Eurymedon,  sent 
across  to  I'tychia  fraudulent  emissaries  under  the  guise  of  friends  to  the 
prisoners.  These  emissaries — assuring  the  prisoners  that  the  Athenian 
(  ommandcrs.  in  spite  of  the  convention  signed,  were  about  to  hand  them 
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over  to  the  Korkyraean  people  tor  destruction — induced  some  of  them  to 
attempt  escape  in  a  boat  prepared  for  the  purpose.  By  concert,  the  boat 
was  seized  in  the  act  of  escaping,  so  that  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
really  violated,  upon  which  Eurymedon  handed  over  the  prisoners  to 
their  enemies  in  the  island,  who  imprisoned  them  all  together  in  one  vast 
building,  under  guard  of  hoplites.  From  this  building  they  were  drawn 
out  in  companies  of  twenty  men  each,  chained  together  in  couples,  and 
compelled  to  march  between  two  lines  of  hoplites  marshalled  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  Those  who  loitered  in  the  march  were  hurried  on  by  whips 
from  behind  :  as  they  advanced,  their  private  enemies  on  both  sides 
singled  them  out,  striking  and  piercing  them  until  at  length  they  miserably 
perished.  Three  successive  companies  were  thus  destroyed — ere  the  re- 
maining prisoners  in  the  interior,  who  thought  merely  that  their  place  of 
detention  was  about  to  be  changed,  suspected  what  was  passing.  As  soon 
as  they  found  it  out,  one  and  all  refused  either  to  quit  the  building  or  to 
permit  anyone  else  to  enter.  Their  enemies,  abstaining  from  attempts 
to  force  the  door  of  the  building,  made  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  from 
whence  they  shot  down  arrows,  and  poured  showers  of  tiles  upon  the 
prisoners  within,  who  sought  at  first  to  protect  themselves,  but  at  length 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  assisted  with  their  own  hands  in 
the  work  of  destruction.  At  daybreak  the  Korkyraeans  entered  the 
building,  piled  up  the  dead  bodies  on  carts,  and  transported  them  out 
of  the  city  :  the  exact  number  we  are  not  told,  but  seemingly  it  cannot 
have  been  less  than  300. 

The  complete  prostration  of  Ambrakia  during  the  campaign  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  left  Anaktorium  without  any  defence  against  the  Akar- 
nanians  and  Athenian  squadron  from  Naupaktus.  They  besieged  and 
took  it  during  the  course  of  the  present  summer,  expelling  the  Corinthian 
proprietors,  and  re-peopling  the  town  and  its  territory  with  Akarnanian 
settlers  from  all  the  townships  in  the  country. 

Throughout  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens  matters  continued  perfectly 
tranquil,  except  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  during  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  Athenians  from  having  recently 
built  a  new  wall  to  their  city,  as  if  it  were  done  with  the  intention  of  taking 
the  first  opportunity  to  revolt.  They  solemnly  protested  their  innocence 
of  any  such  designs,  but  the  Athenians  were  not  satisfied  without  exacting 
the  destruction  of  the  obnoxious  wall.  The  presence  on  the  opposite 
continent  of  an  active  band  of  Mitylenaean  exiles,  who  captured  both 
Rhoeteium  and  Antandrus  during  the  ensuing  spring,  probably  made  the 
Athenians  more  anxious  and  vigilant  on  the  subject  of  Chios. 

The  Athenian  tribute-gathering  squadron,  circulating  among  the 
maritime  subjects,  captured,  during  the  course  of  the  present  autumn,  a 
prisoner  of  some  importance  and  singularity.  It  was  a  Persian  am- 
bassador, Artaphernes,  seized  at  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  in  his  way  to 
Sparta  with  despatches  from  the  Great  King.  He  was  brought  to  Athens, 
where  his  despatches,  which  were  at  some  length  and  written  in  the 
Assyrian  character,  were  translated  and  made  public.  The  Great  King 
told  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  substance,  that  he  could  not  comprehend 
what  they  meant ;  for  that  among  the  numerous  envoys  whom  they  had 
sent,  no  two  told  the  same  story.  Accordingly  he  desired  them,  if  they 
wished  to  make  themselves  understood,  to  send  some  envoys  with  fresh 
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and  plain  instructions  to  accompany  Artaphernes.  Such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  despatch,  conveying  a  remarkable  testimony  as  to  the  march 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  government  in  its  foreign  policy.  The  extreme 
defects  in  the  foreign  management  of  Sparta,  revealed  by  the  despatch  of 
Artaphernes,  seem  traceable  partly  to  an  habitual  faithlessness  often  noted 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  character — partly  to  the  annual  change  of  Ephors, 
so  frequently  bringing  into  power  men  who  strove  to  undo  what  had  been 
done  by  their  predecessors — and  still  more  to  the  absence  of  everything 
like  discussion  or  canvass  of  public  measures  among  the  citizens.  We 
shall  find  more  than  one  example,  in  the  history  about  to  follow,  of  this 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Ephors  not  merely  to  change  the  policy  of  their 
predecessors,  but  even  to  subvert  treaties  sworn  and  concluded  by  them1. 
Such  was  the  habitual  secrecy  of  Spartan  public  business,  that  in  doing 
this  they  had  neither  criticism  nor  discussion  to  fear.  Brasidas,  when  he 
started  from  Sparta  on  the  expedition  which  will  be  described  in  the 
coming  chapter,  could  not  trust  the  assurances  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
executive  without  binding  them  by  the  most  solemn  oaths2. 

The  Athenians  sent  back  Artaphernes  in  a  trireme  to  Ephesus,  and 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  procuring  access  to  the  Great 
King.  They  sent  envoys  along  with  him,  with  the  intention  that  they 
should  accompany  him  up  to  Susa,  but  on  reaching  Asia,  the  news  met 
them  that  King  Artaxerxes  had  recently  died.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  prosecute  the  mission,  and  the 
Athenians  dropped  their  design3. 

Respecting  the  great  monarchy  of  Persia,  during  this  long  interval  of 
fifty-four  years  since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece,  we  have  little 
information  before  us  except  the  names  of  the  successive  kings.  In  the 
year  465  B.C.,  Xerxes  was  assassinated  by  Artabanus  and  Mithradates, 
through  one  of  those  plots  of  great  household  officers,  so  frequent  in 
Oriental  palaces.  He  left  two  sons,  or  at  least  two  sons  present  and 
conspicuous  among  a  greater  number,  Darius  and  Artaxerxes.  But 
Artabanus  persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  Darius  had  been  the  murderer  of 
Xerxes,  and  thus  prevailed  upon  him  to  revenge  his  father's  death  by 
becoming  an  accomplice  in  killing  his  brother  Darius  :  he  next  tried  to 
assassinate  Artaxerxes  himself,  and  to  appropriate  the  crown.  Artax- 
erxes, however,  being  apprised  beforehand  of  the  scheme,  either  slew 
Artabanus  with  his  own  hand  or  procured  him  to  be  slain,  and  then 
reigned  (known  under  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus)  for  forty 
years,  down  to  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived4. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  revolt  of  Egypt  from  the  dominion 
of  Artaxerxes,  under  the  Libyan  prince  Inarus,  actively  aided  by  the 
Athenians.  After  a  few  years  of  success,  this  revolt  was  crushed  and 
Egypt  again  subjugated,  by  the  energy  of  the  Persian  general  Megabyzus 
— with  severe  loss  to  the  Athenian  forces  engaged. 

1  The  contention  that  the  repudiation  of  obliga-  envoys  or  courted  alliance  with  the  Great  King  ; 

tions  is  not  peculiar  to  democracies  is  confirmed  though    the  idea   of   doing   so   must   have   been 

by  the  notorious  perfidy  of  the  Roman  senate  on  noway  strange  to  them,  as  we  may  see  by  the  hu- 

several  important  occasions — e.g.,   after   the  dis-  morous  scene  of  Pseudartabas  in  the  Ackartuis 

aster  at  the  Caudine  Forks  (Livy,  ix.  8,  9),  and  in  of  Aristophanes,  acted  in  the  year  before  this  event, 

the  dealings  with  the  Numantines  who  had  negoti-  ♦  Diodor.,   zi.   65  ;   Aristotel.,   Polii.,  v.   8,   3  ; 


ated  with  Q.   Pompeius  and  Mancinus  (Appian,  Justin,  iii.   1  ;   Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  29,  30.     It  is 

iii.  79.  83).— Ed.  evident    that    there    were    contradictory    stories 

*  Thukyd.,  iv.  86.  current  respecting  the  plot  to  which  Xerxes  fell 

•  Thukyd.,     iv.     50  ;     Diodor.,    xii.    64.      The  a  victim  :  but  we  have  no  means  of  determining 
Athenians  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  before  sent  what  the  details  were. 
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At  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Lbngimanus,  the  family  violences  incident 
to  a  Persian  succession  were  again  exhibited.  His  son  Xerxes  succeeded 
him,  but  was  assassinated,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Another 
son,  Sogdianus,  followed,  who  perished  in  like  manner  after  a  short 
interval1.  Lastly,  a  third  son,  Ochus  (known  under  the  name  of  Darius 
No  thus),  either  abler  or  more  fortunate,  kept  his  crown  and  life  between 
nineteen  and  twenty  years.  By  his  queen  Parysatis,  he  was  father  to 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Cyrus  the  younger,  both  names  of  interest  in 
reference  to  Grecian  history. 


APPENDIX 

An  important  event  belonging  to  the  year  425  is  the  raising  of  the  allies'  tribute 
throughout  the  Athenian  empire.  This  change  was  originally  known  to  us  from 
the  following  sources :  (1)  Ar.,  Vesp.,  660,  estimates  the  total  revenue  at  nearly 
2,000  talents  (422  B.C.).  (2)  Andok.,  De  Pace,  §  9  (whom  iEschines,  Fals.  Leg., 
P-  337.  reproduces  in  a  slightly  altered  form),  says  that  after  Nikias'  peace  over 
1,200  talents  were  coming  in  every  year  from  the  League.  (3)  Plutarch,  Aristid., 
c  24,  mentions  that  after  Perikles'  death  the  demagogues  gradually  raised  the 
tribute  to  1,300  talents.  (4)  [Andok.],  in  Alkib.,  §  11,  accuses  Alkibiades  of 
having  doubled  the  tribute  when  he  was  raKTifc. 

On  the  other  hand,  Thukydides  passes  over  this  measure  in  absolute  silence. 
Hence  Grote  was  induced  to  disbelieve  in  its  existence  altogether  (see  note  2 
on  p.  149,  vol.  iv.,  in  the  1862  edition). 

In  support  of  such  scepticism  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  accounts  quoted 
above  are  partly  contradictory,  and  contain  some  demonstrable  errors  of  detail. 
Yet  they  agree  in  recording  an  increase  of  tribute  about  the  time  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  question  has  been  settled  by  the  discovery  of  the  assessment-list  of  425- 
424  (C.I. A.,  i.  37  ;  iv.  (1),  pp.  13,  54,  66,  140  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  64).  The  rates 
here  given  are  much  higher  than  on  the  quota-lists — e.g.,  the  Island  district  is 
assessed  at  150  talents  instead  of  80,  the  Hellespontine  district  at  295  talents 
instead  of  98.  Furthermore,  the  Ke<fxi\cuov  for  the  year  has  come  to  light  again, 
and  (according  to  the  restoration  of  the  left-hand  symbol  in  the  total)  figures 
at  960  or  1,460  talents  (Wilhelm,  Jahresheft  des  CEstr.  Instituts,  i.,  Appendix 
p.  43).  In  either  case,  all  the  authors  adduced  above  are  substantially  con- 
firmed. 

The  author  of  this  decree  is,  of  course,  not  Alkibiades  (who  was  too  young  to 
be  raKT-fi*  in  425),  but  a  certain  Thudippus,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  lay- 
figure  in  the  service  of  Kleon.  At  any  rate,  this  latter  politician  is  by  far  the 
most  likely  author  of  the  measure. 

It  remains  to  observe  that  the  tribute  even  at  this  increased  rate  could  hardly 
be  called  exorbitant  in  time  of  war  (cf.  appendix  to  c.  xvii,  §  2). — Ed. 

1  Diodor.,  xii.  64-71 ;  Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  44-46. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII  [LIII] 

EIGHTH    YEAR    OF    THE    WAR 

The  eighth  year  of  the  war  presents  events  of  a  more  important  and 
decisive  character  than  any  of  the  preceding.  In  reviewing  the  pre- 
ceding years  we  observe  that  though  there  is  much  fighting,  with  hardship 
and  privation  inflicted  on  both  sides,  yet  the  operations  are  mostly  of  a 
desultory  character,  not  calculated  to  determine  the  event  of  the  war. 
But  the  capture  of  Sphakteria  and  its  prisoners,  coupled  with  the  sur- 
render of  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  was  an  event  full  of  consequences 
and  imposing  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece.  It  stimulated  the  Athenians  to 
a  series  of  operations,  larger  and  more  ambitious  than  anything  which 
they  had  yet  conceived — directed,  not  merely  against  Sparta  in  her  own 
country,  but  also  to  the  reconquest  of  that  ascendency  in  Megara  and 
Bceotia  which  they  had  lost  on  or  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  intimidated  so  much  both  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  revolted 
Chalkidic  allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace,  and  Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia — 
that  between  them  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  which  struck  so  serious  a 
blow  at  the  Athenian  empire,  was  concerted.  This  year  is  thus  the  turn- 
ing-point of  the  war.  If  the  operations  of  Athens  had  succeeded,  she 
would  have  regained  nearly  as  great  a  power  as  she  enjoyed  before  the 
Thirty  years'  truce.  But  it  happened  that  Sparta,  or  rather  the  Spartan 
Brasidas,  proved  successful,  gaining  enough  to  neutralize  all  the  ad- 
vantages derived  by  Athens  from  the  capture  of  Sphakteria. 

The  first  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  course  of  the 
spring  was  against  the  island  of  Kythera,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia. 
It  was  inhabited  by  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki,  and  administered  by  a 
governor,  and  garrison  of  hoplites,  annually  sent  thither.  It  was'  the 
usual  point  of  landing  for  merchantmen  from  Libya  and  Egypt ;  and 
as  it  lay  very  near  to  Cape  Malea,  immediately  over  against  the  Gulf  of 
Gythium — the  only  accessible  portion  of  the  generally  inhospitable  coast 
of  Laconia — the  chance  that  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
was  considered  as  so  menacing  to  Sparta,  that  some  politicians  are  said 
to  have  wished  the  island  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea1.  Nikias,  in  conjunction 
with  Nikostratus  and  Autokles,  conducted  thither  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes, 
with  2,000  Athenian  hoplites,  some  few  horsemen,  and  a  body  of  allies 
mainly  Milesians2. 

A  certain  party  in  the  island  among  them  had  indeed  secretly  invited 
the  coming  of  Nikias,  through  which  intrigue  easy  terms  were  obtained 
for  the  inhabitants.  Some  few  men,  indicated  by  the  Kytherians  in 
intelligence  with  Nikias,  were  carried  away  as  prisoners  to  Athens  ;  but 
the  remainder  were  left  undisturbed  and  enrolled  among  the  tributary 
allies  under  obligation  to  pay  four  talents  per  annum,  an  Athenian 
garrison  being  placed  at  Kythera  for  the  protection  of  the  island.     From 

*  Thukyd..    iv.    54  ;    Herodot.,  vii.    235.    The  nesian  war.     Had  he  been  cognizant  of  this  latter 

manner  in  which  Herodotus  alludes  to  the  dangers  event,  he  would  naturally  have  made  some  allu- 

which  would  arise  to  Sparta  from  the  occupation  sion  to  it. 

of  Kythera  by  an  enemy,  furnishes  one  additional  *  Thukyd.,  iv.  54  :  8urxi*»oi?  MiAtjciW  oirXi- 
probability  tending  to  show  that  his  history  was  rate  It  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  there 
composed  before  the  actual  occupation  of  the  could  have  been  so  many  as  2,000  Milesian  hop- 
island  by  Nikias,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pelopon-  lites  :  but  we  cannot  tell  where  the  mistake  lies. 
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hence  Nikias  employed  seven  days  in  descents  and  inroads  upon  the 
coast,  near  Helos,  Asine,  Aphrodisia,  Kotyrta,  and  elsewhere. 

In  returning  home  from  KythSra,  Nikias  first  ravaged  the  small  strip 
of  cultivated  land  near  Epidaurus  LimSra,  on  the  rocky  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  and  then  attacked  the  iEginetan  settlement  at  Thyrea,  the 
frontier  strip  between  Laconia  and  Argolis.  This  town  and  district  had 
been  made  over  by  Sparta  to  the  iEginetans,  at  the  time  when  they  were 
expelled  from  their  own  island  by  Athens  in  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
The  new  inhabitants,  finding  the  town  too  distant  from  the  sea1  for  their 
maritime  habits,  were  now  employed  in  constructing  a  fortification  close 
on  the  shore,  in  which  work  a  Lacedaemonian  detachment,  on  guard  in 
that  neighbourhood,  was  assisting  them.  When  the  Athenians  landed, 
both  iEginetans  and  Lacedaemonians  at  once  abandoned  the  new  fortifica- 
tion. The  iEginetans  occupied  the  upper  town  of  Thyrea ;  but  the 
Lacedaemonian  troops,  not  thinking  it  tenable,  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  defence,  and  retired  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  in  spite  of  urgent 
entreaty  from  the  ^Eginetans.  Immediately  after  landing,  the  Athenians 
marched  up  to  the  town  of  Thyrea,  and  carried  it  by  storm,  burning  or 
destroying  everything  within  it.  All  the  iEginetans  were  either  killed 
or  made  prisoners.  From  hence  the  armament  returned  to  Athens, 
where  a  vote  was  taken  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners.  The  Kytherians 
brought  home  were  distributed  for  safe  custody  among  the  dependent 
islands  ;  but  a  harder  fate  was  reserved  for  the  ^Eginetans.  They  were 
all  put  to  death,  victims  to  the  long-standing  antipathy  between  Athens 
and  iEgina.  This  cruel  act  was  nothing  more  than  a  strict  application 
of  admitted  customs  of  war  in  those  days 2. 

The  occupation  of  Kythdra,  in  addition  to  Pylus,  by  an  Athenian 
garrison,  following  so  closely  upon  the  capital  disaster  in  Sphakteria, 
produced  in  the  minds  of  the  Spartans  feelings  of  alarm  and  depression 
such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced.  They  anticipated  nothing  less 
than  incessant  foreign  attacks  on  all  their  weak  points,  with  every  prob- 
ability of  internal  defection,  from  the  standing  discontent  of  the  Helots. 
It  was  not  unknown  to  them  probably  that  Kythera  itself  had  been  lost 
partly  through  betrayal.  The  capture  of  Sphakteria  had  caused  peculiar 
emotion  among  the  Helots,  to  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  addressed 
both  appeals  and  promises  of  emancipation,  in  order  to  procure  succour 
for  the  hoplites  while  blockaded  in  the  island.  If  the  ultimate  surrender 
of  these  hoplites  had  abated  the  terrors  of  Lacedaemonian  prowess  through- 
out all  Greece,  such  effect  had  been  produced  to  a  still  greater  degree 
among  the  oppressed  Helots.  A  refuge  at  Pylus,  and  a  nucleus  which 
presented  some  possibility  of  expanding  into  regenerated  Messenia,  were 
now  before  their  eyes  ;  while  the  establishment  of  an  Athenian  garrison 
at  Kythera  opened  a  new  channel  of  communication  with  the  enemies 
of  Sparta,  so  as  to  tempt  all  the  Helots  of  daring  temper  to  stand  forward 
as  liberators  of  their  enslaved  race.  The  Lacedaemonians,  habitually 
cautious  at  all  times,  felt  now  as  if  the  tide  of  fortune  had  turned  decidedly 
against  them,  and  acted  with  confirmed  mistrust  and  dismay,  con- 
fining themselves  to  measures  strictly  defensive,  but  organizing  a  force  of 

1  Thukyd.,  iv.  56.     He  states  that  Thyrea  was  covered  quite  sufficient  ruins  to  identify  the  spot, 

ten  stadia,  or  about  a  mile  and  one-fifth,  distant  affirms  '  that  it  is  at  least  three  times  that  distance 

from  the  sea.     But  Colonel  Leake  (Travels  in  the  from  the  sea '. 

Morea,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxii.,  p.  492),  who  has  dis-  2  Thukyd.,  iv.  58  ;  Diodor.,  xii.  65. 
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400  cavalry,  together  with  a  body  of  bowmen,  beyond  their  ordinary 
establishment. 

The  precautions  which  they  thought  it  necessary  to  take  in  regard  to 
the  Helots  afford  the  best  measure  of  their  apprehensions  at  the  moment, 
and  exhibit  moreover  a  refinement  of  fraud  and  cruelty  rarely  equalled 
in  history.  Wishing  to  single  out  from  the  general  body  such  as  were 
most  high-couraged  and  valiant,  the  Ephors  made  proclamation,  that 
those  Helots,  who  conceived  themselves  to  have  earned  their  liberty  by 
distinguished  services  in  war,  might  stand  forward  to  claim  it.  A  con- 
siderable number  obeyed  the  call — probably  many  who  had  undergone 
imminent  hazards  during  the  preceding  summer  in  order  to  convey  pro- 
visions to  the  blockaded  soldiers  in  Sphakteria.  After  being  examined 
by  the  government  2,000  of  them  were  selected  as  fully  worthy  of  emanci- 
pation, which  was  forthwith  bestowed  upon  them  in  public  ceremonial — 
with  garlands,  visits  to  the  temples,  and  the  full  measure  of  religious 
solemnity.  The  government  had  now  made  the  selection  which  it  desired  ; 
presently  every  man  among  these  newly-enfranchised  Helots  was  made 
away  with — no  one  knew  how.  A  stratagem  so  perfidious  stands  without 
parallel  in  Grecian  history — we  might  almost  say,  without  a  parallel  in 
any  history.  It  implies  a  depravity  far  greater  than  the  rigorous  execu- 
tion of  a  barbarous  customary  law  against  prisoners  of  war  or  rebels,  even 
in  large  numbers.  The  Ephors  must  have  employed  numerous  instru- 
ments, apart  from  each  other,  for  the  performance  of  this  bloody  deed. 
Yet  it  appears  that  no  certain  knowledge  could  be  obtained  of  the  details 
— a  striking  proof  of  the  mysterious  efficiency  of  this  Council  of  Five, 
surpassing  even  that  of  the  Council  of  Ten  at  Venice — as  well  as  of  the 
utter  absence  of  public  inquiry  or  discussion. 

It  was  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  this  state  of  uneasiness  at  home 
that  envoys  reached  them  from  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  and  the  Chal- 
kidians  of  Thrace,  entreating  aid  against  Athens,  who  was  considered 
likely,  in  her  present  tide  of  success,  to  resume  aggressive  measures  against 
them.  There  were  moreover  other  parties,  in  the  neighbouring  cities 
subject  to  Athens,  who  secretly  favoured  the  application,  engaging  to 
stand  forward  in  open  revolt  as  soon  as  any  auxiliary  force  should  arrive 
to  warrant  their  incurring  the  hazard.  Perdikkas  and  the  Chalkidians 
offered  at  the  same  time  to  provide  the  pay  and  maintenance,  as  well 
as  to  facilitate  the  transit,  of  the  troops  who  might  be  sent  to  them.  And 
— what  was  of  still  greater  importance  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise — 
they  specially  requested  that  Brasidas  might  be  invested  with  the  com- 
mand. He  had  now  recovered  from  his  wounds  received  at  Pylus,  and  his 
reputation  for  adventurous  valour,  great  as  it  was  from  positive  desert, 
stood  out  still  more  conspicuously,  because  not  a  single  other  Spartan 
had  as  yet  distinguished  himself.  His  other  great  qualities,  apart  from 
personal  valour,  had  not  yet  been  shown,  for  he  had  never  been  in  any 
supreme  command.  But  he  burned  with  impatience  to  undertake  the 
operation  destined  for  him  by  the  envoys,  although  at  this  time  it  must 
have  appeared  so  replete  with  difficulty  and  danger,  that  probably  no 
other  Spartan  except  himself  would  have  entered  upon  it  with  hopes  of 
success.  To  raise  up  embarrassments  for  Athens  in  Thrace  was  an  object 
of  great  consequence  to  Sparta,  while  she  also  obtained  an  opportunity  of 
sending  away   another  large   detachment  of  dangerous   Helots.     Seven 
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hundred  of  these  latter  were  armed  as  hoplites  and  placed  under  the  orders 
of  Brasidas,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  assign  to  him  any  of  their 
own  proper  forces.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Spartan  name — with  700 
Helot  hoplites,  and  with  such  other  hoplites  as  he  could  raise  in  Pelopon- 
nesus by  means  of  the  funds  furnished  from  the  Chalkidians — Brasidas 
prepared  to  undertake  this  expedition,  alike  adventurous  and  important. 

Had  the  Athenians  entertained  any  suspicion  of  his  design,  they  could 
easily  have  prevented  him  from  ever  reaching  Thrace.  But  they  knew 
nothing  of  it  until  he  had  actually  joined  Perdikkas,  nor  did  they  anticipate 
any  serious  attack  from  Sparta,  in  this  moment  of  her  depression — much 
less,  an  enterprise  far  bolder  than  any  which  she  had  ever  been  known  to 
undertake.  They  were  now  elate  with  hopes  of  conquests  to  come  on 
their  own  part — their  affairs  being  so  prosperous  and  promising,  that 
parties  favourable  to  their  interests  began  to  revive,  both  in  Megara 
and  in  Bceotia,  while  Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes,  the  two  chief 
strategi  for  the  year,  were  men  of  energy,  well-qualified  both  to  project  and 
execute  military  achievements. 

The  first  opportunity  presented  itself  in  regard  to  Megara.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  city  had  been  greater  sufferers  by  the  war  than  any  other 
persons  in  Greece.  Twice  in  every  year  the  Athenians  laid  waste  the 
Megarid,  which  bordered  upon  their  own  territory  ;  and  that  too  with  such 
destructive  efficacy,  that  they  intercepted  all  subsistence  from  the  lands 
near  the  town — at  the  same  time  keeping  the  harbour  of  Nisaea  closely 
blocked  up.  Under  such  hard  conditions  the  Megarians  found  much 
difficulty  in  supplying  even  the  primary  wants  of  life1.  But  their  case 
had  now,  within  the  last  few  months,  become  still  more  intolerable  by  an 
intestine  commotion  in  the  city,  ending  in  the  expulsion  of  a  powerful 
body  of  exiles,  who  seized  and  held  possession  of  Pegae,  the  Megarian  port 
in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Probably  imports  from  Pegae  had  been  their 
chief  previous  resource  against  the  destruction  which  came  on  them  from 
the  side  of  Athens  ;  so  that  it  became  scarcely  possible  to  sustain  them- 
selves, while  the  exiles  in  Pegae  not  only  deprived  them  of  this  resource, 
but  took  positive  part  in  harassing  them.  These  exiles  were  oligarchical, 
and  the  government  in  Megara  had  now  become  more  or  less  democratical. 
But  the  privations  in  the  city  presently  reached  such  a  height,  that  several 
citizens  began  to  labour  for  a  compromise,  whereby  the  exiles  in  Pegae 
might  be  readmitted.  It  was  evident  to  the  leaders  in  Megara  that  the 
bulk  of  the  citizens  could  not  long  sustain  the  pressure  of  enemies  from 
both  sides — but  it  was  also  their  feeling,  that  the  exiles  in  Pegae,  their 
bitter  political  rivals,  were  worse  enemies  than  the  Athenians,  and  that 
the  return  of  these  exiles  would  be  a  sentence  of  death  to  themselves.  To 
prevent  this  counter-revolution,  they  opened  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes,  engaging  to  betray  both  Megara  and 
Nisaea  to  the  Athenians,  though  Nisaea,  the  harbour  of  Megara,  about  one 
mile  from  the  city,  was  a  separate  fortress,  occupied  by  a  Peloponnesian 
garrison,  and  by  them  exclusively,  as  well  as  the  Long  Walls,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  Megara  fast  to  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy. 

The  scheme  for  surprise  was  concerted,  and  what  is  more  remarkable 
— in  the  extreme  publicity  of  all  Athenian  affairs,  and  in  a  matter  to  which 

1  The  picture  drawn  by  Aristophanes  (Acharn.,  760)  is  a  caricature,  but  of  suffering  probably  but 
too  real. 
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many  persons  must  have  been  privy — was  kept  secret  until  the  instant  of 
execution.  A  large  Athenian  force,  4,000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry,  was 
appointed  to  march  at  night  by  the  high  road  through  Eleusis  to  Megara  r 
but  Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes  themselves  went  on  shipboard  from 
Peiraeus  to  the  island  of  Minoa,  which  was  close  against  Nisaea,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  under  occupation  by  an  Athenian  garrison.  Hippok- 
rates concealed  himself  with  600  hoplites  on  the  mainland  opposite  to 
Minoa,  and  not  far  from  a  gate  in  the  Long  Wall ;  while  Demosthenes 
placed  himself  in  ambush  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  Ar£s,  still  closer  to  the 
same  gate. 

On  the  night  fixed  for  the  surprise,  but  the  moment  that  the  gate  in  the 
Long  Wall  was  opened,  Demosthenes  with  his  comrades  sprang  forward  to 
force  their  way  in.  This  active  and  determined  band  were  successful 
in  mastering  the  gate,  and  keeping  it  open,  until  the  600  hoplites  under 
Hippokrates  came  up,  and  got  in  to  the  interior  space  between  the  Long 
Walls.  They  immediately  mounted  the  walls  on  each  side,  every  man 
as  he  came  in,  with  little  thought  of  order,  to  drive  off  or  destroy  the 
Peloponnesian  guards,  who,  taken  by  surprise,  and  fancying  that  the 
Megarians  generally  were  in  concert  with  the  enemy  against  them,  were 
soon  discouraged  and  fled  into  Nisaea.  By  a  little  after  daybreak,  the 
Athenians  found  themselves  masters  of  all  the  line  of  the  Long  Walls, 
and  under  the  very  gates  of  Megara — as  well  as  reinforced  by  the  larger 
force,  which  having  marched  by  land  through  Eleusis,  arrived  at  the  con- 
certed moment. 

Meanwhile  the  Megarians  within  the  city  were  in  the  greatest  tumult 
and  consternation.  But  the  conspirators,  prepared  with  their  plan,  had 
resolved  to  propose  that  the  gates  should  be  thrown  open  and  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  city  should  be  marched  out  to  fight  the  Athenians. 
When  once  the  gates  should  be  open,  they  themselves  intended  to  take 
part  with  the  Athenians  and  facilitate  their  entrance — and  they  had 
rubbed  their  bodies  over  with  oil  in  order  to  be  visibly  distinguished  in 
the  eyes  of  the  latter.  The  plan  was  only  frustrated  the  moment  before 
it  was  about  to  be  put  in  execution,  by  the  divulgation  of  one  of  their 
own  comrades.  Without  betraying  any  knowledge  of  the  momentous 
secret  which  they  had  just  learned,  these  opponents  loudly  protested 
against  opening  the  gate  and  going  out  to  fight  an  enemy  for  whom  they 
had  never  conceived  themselves,  even  in  moments  of  greater  strength, 
to  be  a  match  in  the  open  field.  For  such  resistance  the  conspirators  were 
not  prepared,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design  and  leave 
the  gate  closed. 

The  Athenian  generals  soon  perceived  by  the  delay  that  their  friends 
within  had  been  baffled,  and  immediately  resolved  to  make  sure  of  Nisaea 
which  lay  behind  them,  an  acquisition  important  not  less  in  itself,  than 
as  a  probable  means  for  the  mastery  of  Megara.  They  set  about  the  work 
with  the  characteristic  rapidity  of  Athenians.  Masons  and  tools  in  abun- 
dance being  forthwith  sent  for  from  Athens,  the  army  distributed  among 
themselves  the  wall  of  circumvallation  round  Nisaea  in  distinct  parts. 
First,  the  interior  space  between  the  Long  Walls  themselves  was  built 
across,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  Megara  ;  next,  walls  were 
carried  out  from  the  outside  of  both  the  Long  Walls  down  to  the  sea,  so 
as  completely  to  enclose  Nisaea  with  its  fortifications  and  ditch.     In  a  day 
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and  a  half  the  work  of  circumvallation  was  almost  completed,  so  that 
the  Peloponnesians  in  Nisaea  saw  before  them  nothing  but  a  hopeless 
state  of  blockade.  Despairing  of  speedy  relief  from  Peloponnesus,  they 
accepted  easy  terms  of  capitulation  offered  to  them  by  the  Athenian 
generals. 

Megara  in  its  present  distracted  state  would  certainly  have  fallen  into 
their  hands  had  it  not  been  snatched  from  them  by  the  accidental  neigh- 
bourhood and  energetic  intervention  of  Brasidas.  That  officer,  occupied 
in  the  levy  of  troops  for  his  Thracian  expedition,  was  near  Corinth  and 
Sikyon  when  he  first  learnt  the  surprise  and  capture  of  the  Long  Walls. 
Partly  from  the  alarm  which  the  news  excited  among  these  Peloponnesian 
towns,  partly  from  his  own  personal  influence,  he  got  together  a  body  of 
2,700  Corinthian  hoplites,  600  Sikyonian,  and  400  Phliasian,  besides  his 
own  small  army,  and  marched  with  this  united  force  to  Tripodiskus  in 
the  Megarid,  half-way  between  Megara  and  PSgae,  on  the  road  over  Mount 
Geraneia,  having  first  despatched  a  pressing  summons  to  the  Boeotians, 
to  request  that  they  would  meet  him  at  that  point  with  reinforcements. 
Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Megara,  he  proceeded  thither  by  a  night-march 
without  delay.  Taking  with  him  only  a  chosen  band  of  300  men,  he  pre- 
sented himself,  without  being  expected,  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  entreating 
to  be  admitted,  and  offering  to  lend  his  immediate  aid  for  the  recovery  of 
Nisaea.  One  of  the  two  parties  in  Megara  would  have  been  glad  to  comply  ; 
but  the  other,  knowing  well  that  in  that  case  the  exiles  from  Pegae  would 
be  brought  back  upon  them,  was  prepared  for  a  strenuous  resistance,  in 
which  case  the  Athenian  force,  still  only  one  mile  off,  would  have  been 
introduced  as  auxiliaries.  Under  these  circumstances  the  two  parties 
came  to  a  compromise  and  mutually  agreed  to  refuse  admittance  to 
Brasidas.  They  expected  that  a  battle  would  take  place  between  him 
and  the  Athenians,  and  each  calculated  that  Megara  would  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  victor. 

Returning  back  without  success  to  Tripodiskus,  Brasidas  was  joined 
there  early  in  the  morning  by  2,000  Boeotian  hoplites  and  600  cavalry  ; 
for  the  Boeotians  had  been  put  in  motion  by  the  same  news  as  himself, 
and  had  even  commenced  their  march  before  his  messenger  arrived,  with 
such  celerity  as  to  have  already  reached  Plataea.  The  total  force  under 
Brasidas  was  thus  increased  to  6,000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry,  with 
whom  he  marched  straight  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Megara.  After  an 
indecisive  cavalry  skirmish,  Brasidas  advanced  with  his  main  force  into 
the  plain  between  Megara  and  the  sea,  taking  up  a  position  near  to  the 
Athenian  hoplites,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  hard  by  Nisaea 
and  the  Long  Walls.  The  Athenian  generals  reflected,  that  they  had 
already  secured  a  material  acquisition  in  Nisaea,  which  cut  off  Megara  from 
their  sea  ;  that  the  army  opposed  to  them  was  not  only  superior  in  number 
of  hoplites,  but  composed  of  contingents  from  many  different  cities,  so 
that  no  one  city  hazarded  rnuch  in  the  action  ;  while  their  own  force  was 
all  Athenian  and  composed  of  the  best  hoplites  in  Athens,  which  would 
render  a  defeat  severely  ruinous  to  the  city.  They  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  encounter  this  risk,  even  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  possession  of 
Megara.  With  such  views  in  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  the  two  armies 
remained  for  some  time  in  position,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to  attack. 
At  length  the  Athenians,  seeing  that  no  aggressive  movement  was  con- 
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templated  by  their  opponents,  were  the  first  to  retire  into  Nisaea.  Thus 
left  master  of  the  field,  Brasidas  retired  in  triumph  to  Megara,  the  gates 
of  which  were  now  opened  without  reserve  to  admit  him. 

The  army  of  Brasidas,  having  gained  the  chief  point  for  which  it  was 
collected,  speedily  dispersed,  he  himself  resuming  his  preparations  for 
Thrace,  while  the  Athenians  on  their  side  also  returned  home,  leaving 
an  adequate  garrison  for  the  occupation  both  of  Nisaea  and  of  the  Long 
Walls.  But  the  interior  of  Megara  underwent  a  complete  and  violent 
revolution.  While  the  leaders  friendly  to  Athens,  not  thinking  it  safe 
to  remain,  fled  forthwith  and  sought  shelter  with  the  Athenians1,  the 
opposite  party  opened  communication  with  the  exiles  at  Pegae  and  re- 
admitted them  into  the  city,  binding  them,  however,  by  the  most  solemn 
pledges  to  observe  absolute  amnesty  of  the  past,  and  to  study  nothing 
but  the  welfare  of  the  common  city.  The  new-comers  only  kept  their 
pledge  during  the  interval  which  elapsed  until  they  acquired  power  to 
violate  it  with  effect.  They  seized  many  of  their  most  obnoxious  enemies 
— some  of  them  suspected  as  accomplices  in  the  recent  conspiracy  with 
Athens.  The  men  thus  seized  were  subjected  to  the  forms  of  a  public 
trial,  before  that  which  was  called  a  public  assembly,  wherein  each  voter, 
acting  under  military  terror,  was  constrained  to  give  his  suffrage  openly. 
All  were  condemned  to  death  and  executed,  to  the  number  of  ioo.  The 
constitution  of  Megara  was  then  shaped  into  an  oligarchy  of  the  closest 
possible  kind,  a  few  of  the  most  violent  men  taking  complete  possession 
of  the  government.  But  they  must  probably  have  conducted  it  with 
vigour  and  prudence  for  their  own  purposes,  since  Thukydides  remarks 
that  it  was  rare  to  see  a  revolution  accomplished  by  so  small  a  party,  and 
yet  so  durable.  A  few  months  after  these  incidents,  the  Megarians  re- 
gained possession  of  their  Long  Walls,  by  capture  from  the  Athenians, 
and  levelled  the  whole  line  of  them  to  the  ground  :  but  the  Athenians  still 
retained  Nisaea. 

The  scheme  for  surprising  Megara  had  been  both  laid  and  executed 
with  skill,  and  only  miscarried  through  an  accident  to  which  such  schemes 
are  always  liable,  as  well  as  by  the  unexpected  celerity  of  Brasidas2.  It 
had  moreover  succeeded  so  far  as  to  enable  the  Athenians  to  carry  Nisaea — 
one  of  the  posts  which  they  had  surrendered  by  the  Thirty  years'  truce, 
and  of  considerable  positive  value  to  them  :  so  that  it  counted  on  the 
whole  as  a  victory,  leaving  the  generals  with  increased  encouragement  to 
turn  their  activity  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  very  soon  after  the  troops 
had  been  brought  back  from  the  Megarid,  HippokratSs  and  Demosthenes 
concerted  a  still  more  extensive  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Boeotia,  in  con- 
junction with  some  malcontents  in  the  Boeotian  towns,  who  desired  to 

1  We  find  some  of  them  afterwards  in  the  ser-  and  Boeotia  would  thus  have  been  broken,  and 

vice  of  Athens,  employed  as  light-armed  troops  in  the  expedition  of  Brasidas  impeded, 
the  Sicilian  expedition  (Thukyd.,  vi.  43).  Failing   the  quick  seizure  of  the  passes,  it  is 

*  While  admitting  that  on  the  whole  the  Athenian  hard  to  see  why  the  Athenians  did  not  offer  battle 

plan  for  the  capture  of  Megara  was  well  laid,  we  to  Brasidas'  hasty  levies,  in  spite  of  their  slightly 

may  observe  one  or  two  defects  in  their  scheme  inferior  numbers,  for  the  rewards  of  victory  would 

of  operations.     It  would  have  been  well  worth  have  easily  outweighed  the  loss  of  life.    The  re- 

whilc  by  a  still  greater  effort   to  raise  a  force  luctance  of  the  hoplites  to  engage  is  a  significant 

sufficient  (1)  to  beat  the  Megarians;  (2)  to  hold  fact,  since  it  illustrates  the  conscious  inferiority 

the  Kithcron  defile  from  Boeotia  to  Megara,  and  of    the    Athenian    land-troops.     However,    with 

the  passes  over  Geraneia  from  the  Isthmus.     In  such  consciousness  of  their  real  weakness  on  land 

fact,  the  possession  of  these  positions  was  the  the    Athenians    should    not    have    expected    to 

chief  prize  which  the  subjugation  of  Megara  could  recover  and  hold  in  permanence  all  the  territory 

offer  :   comtnunKation   between   the  Pdoponnese  which  had  fallen  to  them  in  the  days  of  their 

greatest  power.— Ed. 
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break  down  and  democratize  the  oligarchical  governments.  Demosthenes, 
with  forty  triremes,  was  sent  round  Peloponnesus  to  Naupaktus,  with 
instructions  to  collect  an  Akarnanian  force,  and  to  occupy  Siphae,  a 
maritime  town  belonging  to  the  Boeotian  Thespiae1,  where  intelligences 
had  been  already  established.  On  the  same  day,  determined  beforehand, 
Hippokrates  engaged  to  enter  Bceotia,  with  the  main  force  of  Athens,  at 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  territory  near  Tanagra,  and  to  fortify 
Delium,  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  coast  of  the  Eubcean  strait ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  was  concerted  that  some  Boeotian  and  Phokian  malcon- 
tents should  make  themselves  masters  of  Chaeroneia  on  the  borders  of 
Phokis.  Bceotia  would  thus  be  assailed  on  three  sides  at  the  same  moment, 
so  that  the  forces  of  the  country  would  be  distracted  and  unable  to  co- 
operate. Internal  movements  were  farther  expected  to  take  place  in 
some  of  the  cities,  such  as  perhaps  to  establish  democratical  governments 
and  place  them  at  once  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

Accordingly,  about  the  month  of  August,  Demosthenes  sallied  from 
Athens  to  Naupaktus,  where  he  collected  his  Akarnanian  allies — now 
stronger  and  more  united  than  ever,  since  the  refractory  inhabitants  of 
CEniadae  had  been  at  length  compelled  to  join  their  Akarnanian  brethren. 
On  the  appointed  day,  seemingly  about  the  beginning  of  October,  he  sailed 
with  a  strong  force  of  these  allies  up  to  Siphae,  in  full  expectation  that  it 
would  be  betrayed  to  him.  But  the  execution  of  this  enterprise  was  less 
happy  than  that  against  Megara.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  mistake 
as  to  the  day  understood  between  Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes  :  in  the 
next  place,  the  entire  plot  was  discovered  and  betrayed — communicated 
first  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  through  them  to  the  boeotarchs.  Siphae 
and  Chaeroneia  were  immediately  placed  in  so  good  a  state  of  defence, 
that  Demosthenes,  on  arriving  at  the  former  place,  found  not  only  no 
party  within  it  favourable  to  him,  but  a  formidable  Boeotian  force  which 
rendered  attack  unavailing.  Moreover  Hippokrates  had  not  yet  begun 
his  march,  so  that  the  defenders  had  nothing  to  distract  their  attention 
from  Siphae.  Under  these  circumstances,  while  Demosthenes  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  without  striking  a  blow,  and  to  content  himself  with  an 
unsuccessful  descent  upon  the  territory  of  Sikyon,  all  the  expected 
internal  movements  in  Bceotia  were  prevented  from  breaking  out. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Boeotian  troops,  having  repelled  the  attack  by 
sea,  had  retired  from  Siphae,  that  Hippokrates  commenced  his  march  from 
Athens  to  invade  the  Boeotian  territory  near  Tanagra.  He  was  probably 
encouraged  by  false  promises  from  the  Boeotian  exiles,  otherwise  it  seems 
remarkable  that  he  should  have  persisted  in  executing  his  part  of  the 
scheme  alone,  after  the  known  failure  of  the  other  part.  The  whole 
military  population  of  Athens  was  marched  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Delium,  the  eastern  coast-extremity  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
Boeotian  town  of  Tanagra,  the  expedition  comprising  all  classes,  not 
merely  citizens,  but  also  me  tics  or  resident  non-freemen,  and  even  non- 
resident strangers  then  by  accident  at  Athens.  Of  course  this  statement 
must  be  understood  with  the  reserve  of  ample  guards  being  left  behind 
for  the  city  :  but  besides  the  really  effective  force  of  7,000  hoplites,  and 
several  hundred  horsemen,  there  appear  to  have  been  not  less  than  25,000 

1  Although  the  Thespians  fought  bravely  at  in  the  fourth  century,  they  resolutely  opposed  the 
Delium,  we  have  other  evidence  of  their  disaffec-  policy  of  centralization  pursued  by  the  latter 
tion  towards  Thebes  (Thuk.,  iv.  133).     Similarly,       city  (Xen.,  Hellen.,  v.  10,  38,  etc.).— Ed. 
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light-armed,  half -armed,  or  unarmed,  attendants  accompanying  the 
march1.  The  number  of  hoplites  is  here  prodigiously  great,  brought 
together  by  general  and  indiscriminate  proclamation,  not  selected  by  a 
special  choice  of  the  Stratggi  out  of  the  names  on  the  muster-roll,  as  was 
usually  the  case  for  any  distant  expedition'.  As  to  light-armed,  there 
was  at  this  time  no  trained  force  of  that  description  at  Athens,  except  a 
small  body  of  archers.  No  pains  had  been  taken  to  organize  either 
darters  or  slingers :  the  hoplites,  the  horsemen,  and  the  seamen,  consti- 
tuted the  whole  effective  force  of  the  city.  To  employ  at  one  and  the 
same  time  heavy-armed  and  light-armed  was  not  natural  to  any  Grecian 
community,  but  was  a  practice  which  grew  up  with  experience  and  neces- 
sity. The  Athenian  feeling,  as  manifested  in  the  Persa  of  ^Eschylus  a 
few  years  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  proclaims  exclusive  pride  in  the 
spear  and  shield,  with  contempt  for  the  bow.  It  was  only  during  this 
very  year,  when  alarmed  by  the  Athenian  occupation  of  Pylus  and  Ky- 
th£ra,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  contrary  to  their  previous  custom,  had 
begun  to  organize  a  regiment  of  archers.  The  effective  manner  in  which 
Demosthenes  had  employed  the  lightjarmed  in  Sphakteria  against  the 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  was  well  calculated  to  teach  an  instructive 
lesson  as  to  the  value  of  the  former  description  of  troops. 

The  Boeotian  Delium  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  strongly  situated,  over- 
hanging the  sea  about  five  miles  from  Tanagra,  and  somewhat  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  border  territory  of  Oropus.  Hippokratds  reached  Delium 
on  the  day  after  he  had  started  from  Athens.  On  the  succeeding  day  he 
began  his  work  of  fortification,  which  was  completed  in  two  days  and  a 
half.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  Athens,  the  work  was 
so  nearly  completed,  that  the  army  quitted  Delium,  and  began  its  march 
homeward  out  of  Bceotia,  halting,  after  it  had  proceeded  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  within  the  Athenian  territory  of  Oropus.  It  was  here  that 
the  hoplites  awaited  the  coming  of  Hippokrates,  who  still  remained  at 
Delium  stationing  the  garrison,  and  giving  his  final  orders  about  future 
defence ;  while  the  greater  number  of  the  light-armed  and  unarmed, 
separating  from  the  hoplites,  continued  their  return-march  to  Athens. 
The  position  of  the  hoplites  was  probably  about  the  western  extremity 
of  the  plain  of  Oropus,  on  the  verge  of  the  low  heights  between  that  plain 
and  Delium3. 

During  these  five  days,  however,  the  forces  from  all  parts  of  Boeotia 
had  time  to  muster  at  Tanagra.  The  contingents  had  arrived,  not  only 
from  Thebes  and  its  dependent  townships  around,  but  also  from  Haliartus, 
Koroneia,  Orchomenus,  Kdpae,  and  Thespiae  :  that  of  Tanagra. joined  on 
the  spot.  The  government  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy  at  this  time  was 
vested  in  eleven  bceotarchs  —  two  chosen  from  Thebes,  the  rest  in  un- 
known proportion  by  the  other  cities,  immediate  members  of  the  con- 
federacy— and  in  four  senates  or  councils,  the  constitution  of  which  is  not 
known. 

1  Thukyd.,    iv.    93,    94.     He  states    that    the  part  In  any  particular  service,  were  written  on 

Boeotian  <Moi  were  above  10,000,  and  that  the  boards,  according  to  their  tribes  :  each  of  these 

Athenian  i//iAot  were  TroAAairAcurtot  riif  irrfiWi  boards  was  affixed  publicly  against  the  statue  of 

We  can   hardly   take   this   number   as  less    than  the   Heros   BpoitJFI— ■   of    the   tribe   to   which   it 

25,000,   (JaAwv  teat  aKtvo<\K,pwv  (iv.  101).  referred  :     Aristophanes,     hquttcs,      1369 ;      Pac., 

The  hoplites,  as  well  as  the  horsemen,  had  their  1184,  with  Scholiast. 
baggage  and  provision  carried  (or  them  by  atten-  a  '  The  plain  of  Oropus  is  separated  from  the 

dants:  see  Thukyd.,  iii.  17  ;  vii.  75.  more  inland   plain  of  Tanagra  bv  rocky  gorges, 

-  When  a  special  selection  took  place,  ih< im MM  through     which     the     Asopus     flows.'       (Leake, 

Of   the  hoplites  chosen  by   the  generals  to  take  Athens  and  tkt  Demi  of  Attna,  \<A.  \\.,$  iv,  \>   u  :.) 
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Though  all  the  boeotarchs,  no w  assembled  at  Tanagra,  formed  a  sort  of 
council  of  war,  yet  the  supreme  command  was  vested  in  the  boeotarchs 
from  Thebes — either  in  Pagondas,  as  the  senior  of  the  two,  or  perhaps  in 
both,  alternating  with  each  other  day  by  day.  As  the  Athenians  were 
evidently  in  full  retreat,  and  had  already  passed  the  border,  all  the  other 
boeotarchs,  except  Pagondas,  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle  on  soil  not 
Boeotian,  were  disposed  to  let  them  return  home  without  obstruction. 
Such  reluctance  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  the  chances  of 
defeat  were  considerable,  and  that  probably  some  of  these  boeotarchs 
were  afraid  of  the  increased  power  which  a  victory  would  lend  to  the 
oppressive  tendencies  of  Thebes.  But  Pagondas  carried  the  soldiers  of 
the  various  cities  along  with  him,  even  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of 
their  separate  leaders,  in  favour  of  immediately  fighting.  He  charac- 
terized the  sentiment  of  the  other  boeotarchs  as  an  unworthy  manifesta- 
tion of  weakness,  which,  when  properly  considered,  had  not  even  the 
recommendation  of  superior  prudence.  For  the  Athenians  were  the  most 
restless  and  encroaching  of  all  enemies,  so  that  the  Boeotians  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  their  neighbours,  could  only  be  secure  against  them  by 
the  most  resolute  promptitude  in  defending  themselves  as  well  as  in  re- 
turning the  blows  first  given.  If  they  wished  to  protect  their  autonomy 
and  their  property  against  the  condition  of  slavery  under  which  their 
neighbours  in  Eubcea  had  long  suffered,  as  well  as  so  many  other  portions 
of  Greece,  their  only  chance  was  to  march  onward  and  beat  these  in- 
vaders, following  the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers  and  predecessors 
in  the  field  of  Koroneia.  The  sacrifices  were  favourable  to  an  advancing 
movement,  while  Apollo,  whose  temple  the  Athenians  had  desecrated 
by  converting  it  into  a  fortified  place,  would  lend  his  cordial  aid  to  the 
Boeotian  defence. 

Finding  his  exhortations  favourably  received,  Pagondas  conducted 
the  army  by  a  rapid  march  to  a  position  close  to  the  Athenians. 
He  was  anxious  to  fight  them  before  they  should  have  retreated 
farther  ;  moreover  the  day  was  nearly  spent — it  was  already  late  in 
the  afternoon. 

Having  reached  a  spot  where  he  was  only  separated  from  the  Athenians 
by  a  hill,  which  prevented  either  army  from  seeing  the  other,  he  mar- 
shalled his  troops  in  the  array  proper  for  fighting.  The  Theban  hoplites, 
with  their  dependent  allies,  ranged  in  a  depth  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
shields,  occupied  the  right  wing  :  the  hoplites  of  Haliartus,  Koroneia, 
Kopae,  and  its  neighbourhood,  were  in  the  centre  :  those  of  Thespiae, 
Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus,  on  the  left ;  for  Orchomenus,  being  the  second 
city  in  Bceotia  next  to  Thebes,  obtained  the  second  post  of  honour  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  line.  Each  contingent  adopted  its  own  mode 
of  marshalling  the  hoplites,  and  its  own  depth  of  files  :  on  this  point  there 
was  no  uniformity — a  remarkable  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  dissentient 
custom  in  Greece,  and  how  much  each  town,  even  among  confederates, 
stood  apart  as  a  separate  unit.  There  is  a  point  which  Thukydid6s  does 
not  specify — but  which,  though  we  learn  it  only  on  the  inferior  authority 
of  Diodorus,  appears  both  true  and  important.  The  front  ranks  of  the 
Theban  heavy-armed  were  filled  by  300  select  warriors,  of  distinguished 
bodily  strength  and  discipline,  who  were  accustomed  to  fight  in  pairs, 
each  man  being  attached  to  his  neighbour  by  a  peculiar  tie  of  intimate 
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friendship1.  This  band  was  in  after-days  placed  under  peculiar  training, 
detached  from  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  and  organized  into  a  separate 
regiment  under  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Lochus  or  Band.  Later  history 
records  how  much  it  contributed  to  the  shortlived  military  ascendency 
of  Thebes.  On  both  flanks  of  this  mass  of  Boeotian  hoplites,  about  7,000 
in  total  number,  were  distributed  1,000  cavalry,  500  peltasts,  and  10,000 
light-armed  or  unarmed.  The  language  of  the  historian  seems  to  imply 
that  the  light-armed  on  the  Boeotian  side  were  something  more  effective 
than  the  mere  multitude  who  followed  the  Athenians. 

HippokratSs,  on  his  side,  apprised  while  still  at  Delium  that  the  Boeotians 
had  moved  from  Tanagra,  first  sent  orders  to  his  army  to  place  themselves 
in  battle  array,  and  presently  arrived  himself  to  command  them,  leaving 
300  cavalry  at  Delium,  partly  as  garrison,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
on  the  rear  of  the  Boeotians  during  the  battle.  The  Athenian  hoplites 
were  ranged  eight  deep  along  the  whole  line,  with  the  cavalry,  and  such 
of  the  light-armed  as  yet  remained,  placed  on  each  flank. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  line  on  each  side,  the  interposition  of  ravines 
prevented  the  actual  meeting  of  the  two  armies  :  but  throughout  all  the 
rest  of  the  line,  the  clash  was  formidable  and  the  conduct  of  both  sides 
resolute.  Both  armies,  maintaining  their  ranks  compact  and  unbroken, 
came  to  the  closest  quarters.  On  the  left  half  of  the  Boeotian  line,  con- 
sisting of  hoplites  from  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus,  the  Athenians 
were  victorious.  The  Thespians,  who  resisted  longest,  even  after  their 
comrades  had  given  way,  were  surrounded  and  sustained  the  most  severe 
loss  from  the  Athenians,  who  in  the  ardour  of  success,  while  wheeling 
round  to  encircle  the  enemy,  became  disordered  and  came  into  conflict 
even  with  their  own  citizens,  not  recognising  them  at  the  moment.  Some 
loss  of  life  was  the  consequence. 

While  the  left  of  the  Boeotian  line  was  thus  worsted  and  driven  to  seek 
protection  from  the  right,  the  Thebans  on  that  side  gained  decided  ad- 
vantage. Though  the  resolution  and  discipline  of  the  Athenians  was 
no  way  inferior,  yet  as  soon  as  the  action  came  to  close  quarters  and  to 
propulsion  with  shield  and  spear,  the  prodigious  depth  of  the  Theban 
column  enabled  them  to  bear  down  their  enemies  by  mere  superiority  of 
weight.  Moreover  the  Thebans  appear  to  have  been  superior  to  the 
Athenians  in  gymnastic  training2  and  acquired  bodily  force,  as  they  were 
inferior  both  in  speech  and  in  intelligence.  The  chosen  Theban  warriors 
in  the  front  rank  were  especially  superior  :  but  apart  from  such  superiority, 
it  is  plain  that  when  the  two  opposing  columns  came  into  conflict,  shield 
against  shield — the  comparative  force  of  forward  pressure  would  decide 
the  victory.  This  motive  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  extraordinary  depth 
of  the  Theban  column — which  was  increased  by  Epameinondas,  half  a 
century  afterwards,  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  to  the  still  more  astonishing 
depth  of  fifty. 

The  Thebans  on  the  right  thus  pushed  back  the  troops  on  the  left  of 
the  Athenian  line,  who  retired  at  first  slowly  and  for  a  short  space,  main- 

1   Diodor.,   xii.   70.     [Similarly  at   the  decisive  and   fell   to   the  last   man   at   Chaeroneia   (Plut., 

battle  of  Leuktra  the  Thebans  were  drawn  up  Pdopidcu,  18).— Ed.] 

fifty  deep  (Xcn.,  Hellen.,  vi.  4,  12).     This  forma-  *  Xenophon  (Memorab.,  iii.  5,  2,  15  ;  iii.,  12,  5  I 

tion  and  the  valour  cf  the  Sacred  Band  were  the  compare    [Xenoph.]   De    Athen.    Republ.,    i.    Ij) 

cause  of  the  great  victory  achieved  there.     The  maintains  the  natural  bodily  capacity  of  Athenians 

Sacred   Band    maintained   a   splendid   record   of  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Boeotians,  but  deplores  the 

bravery  throughout  the  military  career  of  Thebes,  want  of  arwpa<r«ta  or  bodily  training. 
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taining  their  order  unbroken — so  that  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  on  their 
right  would  have  restored  the  battle,  had  not  Pagondas  detached  from 
the  rear  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  who,  wheeling  unseen  round  the  hill 
behind,  suddenly  appeared  to  the  relief  of  the  Boeotian  left,  and  produced 
upon  the  Athenians  on  that  side,  already  deranged  in  their  ranks  by  the 
ardour  of  pursuit,  the  intimidating  effect  of  a  fresh  army  arriving  to  re- 
inforce the  Boeotians.  And  thus,  even  on  the  right,  the  victorious  portion 
of  their  line,  the  Athenians  lost  courage  and  gave  way  ;  while  on  the  left, 
where  they  were  worsted  from  the  beginning,  they  found  themselves 
pressed  harder  and  harder  by  the  pursuing  Thebans  :  so  that  in  the  end, 
the  whole  Athenian  army  was  broken  and  put  to  flight.  The  garrison  of 
Delium,  reinforced  by  300  cavalry  whom  Hippokrat6s  had  left  there  to 
assail  the  rear  of  the  Boeotians  during  the  action,  either  made  no  vigorous 
movement,  or  were  repelled  by  a  Boeotian  reserve  stationed  to  watch 
them. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Boeotians  was  vigorous  and  destructive.  They  had 
an  efficient  cavalry,  strengthened  by  some  Lokrian  horse  who  had  arrived 
even  during  the  action  :  their  peltasts  also,  and  their  light-armed  would 
render  valuable  service  against  retreating  hoplites.  Fortunately  for  the 
vanquished,  the  battle  had  begun  very  late  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  no 
long  period  of  daylight.  This  important  circumstance  saved  the  Athenian 
army  from  almost  total  destruction1.  As  it  was,  however,  the  general 
Hippokrat&s,  together  with  nearly  1,000  hoplites,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  light-armed  and  attendants,  were  slain,  while  the  loss  of  the 
Boeotians,  chiefly  on  their  defeated  left  wing,  was  rather  under  500  hoplites. 
Those  who  had  fled  to  Delium  and  Oropus  were  conveyed  back  by  sea  to 
Athens. 

Pagondas  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the  newly-established  fortress  at 
Delium.  But  before  commencing  operations — which  might  perhaps  prove 
tedious,  since  the  Athenians  could  always  reinforce  the  garrison  by  sea — 
he  tried  another  means  of  attaining  the  same  object.  He  despatched  to 
the  Athenians  a  herald  to  remonstrate  against  the  violation  of  holy  custom 
committed  by  the  Athenians  in  seizing  and  fortifying  the  temple  of  Delium 
The  Boeotians  therefore  solemnly  summoned  them  in  the  name  of  Apollo 
and  the  gods  inmates  along  with  them,  to  evacuate  the  place,  carrying 
away  all  that  belonged  to  them.  Finally,  the  herald  gave  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  unless  this  summons  were  complied  with,  no  permission  would 
be  granted  to  bury  their  dead. 

Answer  was  returned  by  the  Athenian  herald,  who  now  went  to  the 
Boeotian  commanders,  to  the  following  effect.  Possession  of  the  terri- 
tory, according  to  the  received  maxims  of  Greece,  always  carried  along 
with  it  possession  of  temples  therein  situated,  under  obligation  to  fulfil 
all  customary  observances  to  the  resident  god,  as  far  as  circumstances 
permitted.  It  was  upon  this  maxim  that  the  Boeotians  had  themselves 
acted  when  they  took  possession  of  their  present  territory,  expelling  the 
prior  occupants  and  appropriating  the  temples  :  it  was  upon  the  same 
maxim  that  the  Athenians  would  act  in  retaining  so  much  of  Boeotia  as 
they  had  now  conquered,  and  in  conquering  more  of  it,  if  they  could. 
Necessity  compelled  them  to  use  the  consecrated  water — a  necessity  not 
originating  in  the  ambition  of  Athens,  but  in  prior  Boeotian  aggressions 

1  Diodorus  (xii.  70)  dwells  upon  this  circumstance. 
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upon  Attica,  a  necessity  which  they  trusted  that  the  gods  would  pardon, 
since  their  altars  were  allowed  as  a  protection  to  the  involuntary  offender, 
and  none  but  he  who  sinned  without  constraint  experienced  their  dis- 
pleasure. 

The  Boeotian  generals  dismissed  the  herald  with  a  reply  short  and 
decisive  : — '  If  you  are  in  Bceotia,  you  may  take  away  all  that  belongs  to 
you,  but  only  on  condition  of  going  out  of  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
are  in  your  own  territory,  you  can  take  your  own  resolution  without 
asking  us.' 

In  this  debate,  curious  as  an  illustration  of  Grecian  manners  and  feel- 
ings, there  seems  to  have  been  special  pleading  and  evasion  on  both  sides. 
According  to  principles  universally  respected  in  Greece,  the  victor,  if 
solicited,  was  held  bound  to  grant  to  the  vanquished  a  truce  for  burying 
his  dead,  to  grant  and  permit  it  absolutely,  without  annexing  any  con- 
ditions. On  this,  the  main  point  in  debate,  the  Boeotians  sinned  against 
the  sacred  international  law  of  Greece,  when  they  exacted  the  evacuation 
of  the  temple  at  Delium  as  a  condition  for  consenting  to  permit  the  burial 
of  the  Athenian  dead.  Ultimately,  after  they  had  taken  Delium,  they 
did  grant  it  unconditionally. 

To  judge  this  curious  debate  with  perfect  impartiality,  we  ought  to  add, 
in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  occupying  Delium,  that 
for  an  enemy  to  make  special  choice  of  a  temple,  as  a  post  to  be  fortified 
and  occupied,  was  a  proceeding  certainly  rare,  perhaps  hardly  admissible, 
in  Grecian  warfare.  On  this  ground,  the  Boeotians  might  reasonably 
complain  of  the  seizure  of  Delium  :  though  I  apprehend  that  no  impartial 
interpreter  of  Grecian  international  custom  would  have  thought  them 
warranted  in  requiring  the  restoration  of  the  place,  as  a  peremptory 
condition  to  their  granting  the  burial-truce  when  solicited. 

All  negotiation  being  thus  broken  off,  the  Boeotian  generals  prepared  to 
lay  siege  to  Delium,  aided  by  2,000  Corinthian  hoplites,  together  with  some 
Megarians  and  the  late  Peloponnesian  garrison  of  Nisaa — who  joined  after 
the  news  of  the  battle.  Though  they  sent  for  darters  and  slingers,  prob- 
ably CEtaeans  and  JEtolians,  from  the  Maliac  Gulf,  yet  their  direct  attacks 
were  at  first  all  repelled  by  the  garrison,  aided  by  an  Athenian  squadron 
off  the  coast,  in  spite  of  the  hasty  and  awkward  defences  by  which  alone 
the  fort  was  protected.  At  length  they  contrived  a  singular  piece  of 
fire-mechanism,  which  enabled  them  to  master  the  place.  The  wooden 
portions  of  the  wall,  soon  catching  fire,  became  untenable  for  the  de- 
fenders, who  escaped  in  the  best  way  they  could,  without  attempting 
farther  resistance.  Two  hundred  of  them  were  macle  prisoners,  and  a 
few  slain  ;  but  the  greater  number  got  safely  on  shipboard.  This  re- 
capture of  Delium  took  place  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  battle. 

Such  was  the  memorable  expedition  and  battle  of  Delium — a  fatal  dis- 
couragement to  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  hope  which  had  previously 
reigned  at  Athens,  besides  the  painful  immediate  loss  which  it  inflicted  on 
the  city.  Among  the  hoplites  who  took  part  in  the  vigorous  charge  and 
pushing  of  shields,  the  philosopher  Sokrates  is  to  be  numbered1.  His 
bravery,  both  in  the  battle  and  the  retreat,  was  much  extolled  by  his 

1  In  the  year  of  Delium  Sokrates  had  already  after  the  losses  incurred  through  the  plague  a  force 

attained  the  age  of  forty-five.     His  presence  in  of  7,000  could  not  be  raised  in  Athens  without 

the  field  may  have  been  due  to  the  exceptional  drawing  upon  the  elderly  men. — Ed. 
toughness  of  his  physique,  or  it  may  indicate  that 
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friends,  and  doubtless  with  good  reason.  He  had  before  served  with  credit 
in  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites  at  Potidaea,  and  he  served  also  at  Amphipolis, 
his  patience  under  hardship,  and  endurance  of  heat  and  cold,  being  not 
less  remarkable  than  his  personal  courage.  He  and  his  friend  Laches  were 
among  those  hoplites  who  in  the  retreat  from  Delium,  instead  of  flinging 
away  their  arms  and  taking  to  flight,  kept  their  ranks,  their  arms,  and  their 
firmness  of  countenance.  AlkibiadSs  also  served  at  Delium  in  the  cavalry, 
and  stood  by  Sokrates  in  the  retreat.  The  latter  was  thus  exposing  his 
life  at  Delium  nearly  at  the  same  time  when  Aristophanes  was  exposing 
him  to  derision  in  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  as  a  dreamer  alike  morally 
worthless  and  physically  incapable1. 

Severe  as  the  blow  was  which  the  Athenians  suffered  at  Delium,  their 
disasters  in  Thrace  about  the  same  time,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
summer  and  autumn,  were  yet  more  calamitous.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  Lacedaemonian  force 
intended  to  act  against  the  Athenians  in  Thrace,  under  Brasidas,  in 
concert  with  the  Chalkidians,  revolted  subjects  of  Athens,  and  with  Per- 
dikkas  of  Macedon.  Having  frustrated  the  Athenian  designs  against 
Megara,  Brasidas  completed  the  levy  of  his  division — 1,700  hoplites, 
partly  Helots,  partly  Dorian  Peloponnesians — and  conducted  them, 
towards  the  close  of  the  summer,  to  Herakleia.  in  the  Trachinian  territory 
near  the  Maliac  Gulf. 

To  reach  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  through 
Thessaly,  which  was  no  easy  task  ;  for  the  war  had  now  lasted  so  long  that 
every  state  in  Greece  had  become  mistrustful  of  the  transit  of  armed 
foreigners.  Moreover,  the  mass  of  the  Thessalian  population  were  de- 
cidedly friendly  to  Athens,  and  Brasidas  had  no  sufficient  means  to  force 
a  passage  ;  while,  should  he  wait  to  apply  for  formal  permission,  there 
was  much  doubt  whether  it  would  be  granted — and  perfect  certainty  of 
such  delay  and  publicity  as  would  put  the  Athenians  on  their  guard.  But 
though  such  was  the  temper  of  the  Thessalian  people,  yet  the  Thessalian 
governments,  all  oligarchical,  sympathized  with  Lacedasmon.  The 
federal  authority-  or  power  of  the  tagus,  which  bound  together  the  separate 
cities,  was  generally  very  weak2.  What  was  of  still  greater  importance, 
the  Macedonian  Perdikkas,  as  well  as  the  Chalkidians,  had  in  every  city 
powerful  guests  and  partisans,  whom  they  prevailed  upon  to  exert  them- 
selves actively  in  forwarding  the  passage  of  the  army. 

By  their  countenance  and  support,  combined  with  his  own  dexterity, 
he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  seemingly  impossible  enterprise  of 
running  through  the  country,  not  only  without  the  consent,  but  against 
the  feeling  of  its  inhabitants,  simply  by  such  celerity  as  to  forestall  oppo- 
sition. After  traversing  Achaia  Phthiotis,  a  territory  dependent  on  the 
Thessalians,  Brasidas  began  his  march  from  Melitaea  through  Thessaly 
itself,  along  with  his  powerful  native  guides.  Notwithstanding  all  possible 
secrecy  and  celerity,  his  march  became  so  far  divulged,  that  a  body  of 
volunteers   from   the   neighbourhood   assembled   to   oppose   his   progress 

1  See  Plato  (Symposion,  c.  36,  p.  221  ;  Lachis,  ambitions  of  the  democrats,  and  to  prevent  the 

p.    181  ;     CharmidH,    p.    153 ;   Apolog.    Sokratis,  efficient  working  of  the  koipov  under  its  rayos, 

p.  28),  Strabo,  ix.,  p.  403.  there  might  have  arisen  a  Thessalian  League  of 

3  Thuk.,  iv.  78,  mentions  a  Thessalian  koivov  that  type  which  in  the  third  and  second  centuries 

which  stood  opposed  to  the  philo-Laconian  maintained  the  liberties  of  Greece.  If  welded 
"ad 


ivvturrtiax.  Had  not  the  oligarchs  with  their  together  under  a  strong  central  administration, 
separatist  tendencies  found  strength  enough  till  such  a  body  might  have  proved  a  most  effective 
the    fourth    century    to    check    the    federalizing       bulwark  against  Macedonian  encroachments. — Ed. 
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down  the  valley  of  the  river  Enipeus.  His  only  chance  of  making  pro- 
gress lay  in  disarming  their  opposition  by  fair  words.  His  guides  excused 
themselves  by  saying  that  the  suddenness  of  his  arrival  had  imposed 
upon  them  as  his  guests  the  obligation  of  conducting  him  through,  with- 
out waiting  to  ask  for  formal  permission  :  to  offend  their  countrymen, 
however,  was  the  farthest  thing  from  theif  thoughts,  and  they  would 
renounce  the  enterprise  if  the  persons  now  assembled  persisted  in  their 
requisition.  The  same  conciliatory  tone  was  adopted  by  Brasidas  him- 
self. '  He  protested  his  strong  feeling  of  respect  and  friendship  for 
Thessaly  and  its  inhabitants  :  his  arms  were  directed  against  the  Athenians, 
not  against  them :  nor  was  he  aware  of  any  unfriendly  relation  subsisting 
between  the  Thessalians  and  Lacedaemonians,  such  as  to  exclude  either 
of  them  from  the  territory  of  the  other.  Against  the  prohibition  of  the 
parties  now  before  them,  he  could  not  possibly  march  forward,  nor  would 
he  think  of  attempting  it ;  but  he  put  it  to  their  good  feeling  whether  they 
ought  to  prohibit  him.'  Such  conciliatory  language  was  successful  in 
softening  the  opponents  and  inducing  them  to  disperse.  Leaving  Melitaea 
in  the  morning  he  reached  Pharsalus  on  the  same  night,  encamping  on 
the  river  Apidanus  :  thence  he  proceeded  on  the  next  day  to  Phakium, 
and  on  the  day  afterwards  into  Perrhaebia1,  a  territory  adjoining  to  and 
dependent  on  Thessaly,  under  the  mountain  range  of  Olympus.  Here  he 
was  in  safety,  so  that  his  Thessalian  guides  left  him  ;  while  the  Perrhaebians 
conducted  him  over  the  pass  of  Olympus  to  Dium  in  Macedonia. 

The  Athenians  were  soon  apprised  of  this  stolen  passage,  so  ably  and 
rapidly  executed,  in  a  manner  which  few  other  Greeks,  certainly  no  other 
Lacedaemonian,  would  have  conceived  to  be  possible.  Aware  of  the  new 
enemy  thus  brought  within  reach  of  their  possessions  in  Thrace  they 
transmitted  orders  thither  for  greater  vigilance,  and  at  the  same  time 
declared  open  war  against  Perdikkas  ;  but  unfortunately  without  sending 
any  efficient  force. 

Perdikkas  immediately  invited  Brasidas  to  join  him  in  the  attack  of 
Arrhibaeus,  prince  of  the  Macedonians  called  Lynkestae,  a  summons 
which  the  Spartan  could  not  decline,  since  Perdikkas  provided  half  of  the 
pay  and  maintenance  of  the  army,  but  which  he  obeyed  with  reluctance, 
anxious  as  he  was  to  commence  operations  against  the  allies  of  Athens. 
Such  reluctance  was  still  farther  strengthened  by  envoys  from  the  Chal- 
kidians  of  Thrace — who,  as  zealous  enemies  of  Athens,  joined  him  forth- 
with, but  discouraged  any  vigorous  efforts  to  relieve  Perdikkas  from  em- 
barrassing enemies  in  the  interior,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  under 
more  pressing  motives  to  conciliate  and  assist  them.  Accordingly  Brasidas, 
though  he  joined  Perdikkas  and  marched  along  with  the  Macedonian 
army  towards  the  territory  of  the  Lynkestae,  was  not  only  averse  to  active 
military  operations,  but  even  entertained  with  favour  propositions  from 
Arrhibaeus — wherein  the  latter  offered  to  refer  all  his  differences  with 
Perdikkas  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Spartan  general  himself.  Communicat- 
ing these  propositions  to  Perdikkas,  Brasidas  invited  him  to  listen  to  an 
equitable  compromise.  But  Perdikkas  indignantly  refused.  Brasidas 
persisted   in   his   intended   conference  with  Arrhibaeus,  and   was   so   far 

1  The  geography  of  Thessaly  is  not  sufficiently  the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus.     See  Kiepert's  map 

known  to  enable  us  to  verify  these  positions  with  of   ancient  Thessaly— Colonel   Leake,   Travels   in 

exactness.    That    which    Thukydides    calls    the  Northern  Greece,  ch.  xlii.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  470. 
Apidanus,  is  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of 
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satisfied  with  the  propositions  made,  that  he  withdrew  his  troops  without 
marching  over  the  pass  into  Lynkus.  Too  feeble  to  act  alone,  Perdikkas 
contracted  his  allowance  for  the  future,  so  as  to  provide  for  only  one-third 
of  the  army  of  Brasidas  instead  of  one-half. 

To  this  inconvenience,  however,  Brasidas  submitted,  in  haste  to  begin 
his  march  into  Chalkidike.  His  first  operation  was  against  Akanthus, 
on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  the  territory  of  which  he  in- 
vaded a  little  before  the  vintage,  probably  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  grapes  were  ripe,  but  still  out,  and  the  whole  crop  of 
course  exposed  to  ruin  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  superior  in  force.  There 
was  within  the  town  of  Akanthus  a  party  in  concert  with  the  Chalkidians, 
anxious  to  admit  him  and  to  revolt  openly  from  Athens.  But  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  were  averse  to  this  step.  It  was  only  by  dwelling  on  the 
terrible  loss  from  exposure  of  the  crop  without,  that  the  anti-Athenian 
party  could  persuade  them  even  to  grant  the  request  of  Brasidas  to  be 
admitted  singly,  so  as  to  explain  his  purposes  formally  before  the  public 
assembly,  which  would  take  its  own  decision  afterwards.  '  For  a  Lace- 
daemonian (says  Thukydidds)  he  was  no.  mean  speaker.'  Doubtless  the 
substance  of  the  speech  is  genuine :  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  Grecian  history — partly  as  a  manifesto  of  professed  Lacedaemonian 
policy — partly  because  it  had  a  great  practical  effect  in  determining,  on 
an  occasion  of  paramount  importance,  a  multitude  which,  though  un- 
favourably inclined  to  him,  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  argument.  I 
give  the  chief  points  of  the  speech,  without  binding  myself  to  the  words. 

'  Myself  and  my  soldiers  have  been  sent,  Akanthians,  to  realize  the 
purpose  which  we  proclaimed  on  beginning  the  war — that  we  took  arms 
to  liberate  Greece  from  the  Athenians.  Let  no  man  blame  us  for  having 
been  long  in  coming,  or  for  the  mistake  which  we  made  at  the  outset  in 
supposing  that  we  should  quickly  put  down  the  Athenians  by  operations 
against  Attica,  without  exposing  you  to  any  risk.  Enough,  that  we  are 
now  here  on  the  first  opportunity,  resolved  to  put  them  down  if  you  will 
lend  us  your  aid.  To  find  myself  shut  out  of  your  town  astonishes  me 
We  Lacedaemonians  undertook  this  long  and  perilous  march,  in  the  belief 
that  we  were  coming  to  friends  eagerly  expecting  us.  It  would  indeed 
be  monstrous  if  you  should  now  disappoint  us,  and  stand  out  against  your 
own  freedom  as  well  as  against  that  of  other  Greeks.  Your  example, 
standing  high  as  you  do  both  for  prudence  and  power,  will  fatally  keep 
back  other  Greeks.  It  will  make  them  suspect  that  I  am  wanting  either 
in  power  to  protect  them  against  Athens,  or  in  honest  purpose.  Now,  in 
regard  to  power,  my  own  present  army  was  one  which  the  Athenians, 
though  superior  in  number,  were  afraid  to  fight  near  Nisaea  ;  nor  are  they 
at  all  likely  to  send  an  equal  force  hither  against  me  by  sea.  And  in 
regard  to  my  purpose,  it  is  not  one  of  mischief,  but  of  liberation,  the 
Lacedaemonian  authorities  having  pledged  themselves  to  me  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  that  every  city  which  joins  me  shall  retain  its  autonomy. 
You  have  therefore  the  best  assurance  both  as  to  my  purposes  and  as  to 
my  power  :  you  need  not  apprehend  that  I  am  come  with  factious  designs, 
to  serve  the  views  of  any  particular  men  among  you,  and  to  remodel 
your  established  constitution  to  the  disadvantage  either  of  the  Many  or 
of  the  Few.  That  would  be  worse  than  foreign  subjugation  ;  and  by  such 
dealing  we  Lacedaemonians  should  be  taking  trouble  to  earn  hatred  instead 
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of  gratitude.  Perhaps  you  may  say,  that  though  you  wish  me  well,  you 
desire  for  your  parts  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  a  dangerous 
struggle.  If  this  should  be  your  language,  I  shall  first  call  your  local  gods 
and  heroes  to  witness  that  I  have  come  to  you  with  a  mission  of  good, 
and  have  employed  persuasion  in  vain  ;  I  shall  then  proceed  to  ravage 
your  territory  and  extort  your  consent,  thinking  myself  justly  entitled 
to  do  so,  on  two  grounds.  First,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  may  not  sus- 
tain actual  damage  in  the  shape  of  that  tribute  which  you  annually  send 
to  Athens.  Next,  that  the  Greeks  generally  may  not  be  prevented  by 
you  from  becoming  free.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  common  good  that 
we  Lacedaemonians  can  justify  ourselves  for  liberating  any  city  against 
its  own  will.  But  as  we  are  conscious  of  desiring  only  extinction  of  the 
empire  of  others,  not  acquisition  of  empire  for  ourselves,  we  should  fail 
in  our  duty  if  we  suffered  you  to  obstruct  that  liberation  which  we  are  now 
carrying  to  all.  Consider  well  my  words  then  :  take  to  yourselves  the 
glory  of  beginning  the  aera  of  emancipation  for  Greece — save  your  own 
properties  from  damage — and  attach  an  ever-honourable  name  to  the 
community  of  Akanthus.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  plausible  or  judicious  than  this  language  of 
Brasidas  to  the  Akanthians — nor  had  they  any  means  of  detecting  the 
falsity  of  the  assertion  (which  he  afterwards  repeated  in  other  places 
besides)  that  he  had  braved  the  forces  of  Athens  at  Nisaea  with  the  same 
army  as  that  now  on  the  outside  of  the  walls.  As  soon  as  he  had  retired, 
the  subject  was  largely  discussed  in  the  assembly,  with  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  speakers,  and  perfect  freedom  on  both  sides.  The 
votes  of  the  citizens  present  being  taken  secretly,  a  majority  resolved  to 
accede  to  the  propositions  of  Brasidas  and  revolt  from  Athens.  Exacting 
the  renewal  of  his  pledge  and  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  authorities,  for 
the  preservation  of  full  autonomy  to  every  city  which  should  join  him, 
they  received  his  army  into  the  town.  The  neighbouring  city  of  Stageirus 
(a  colony  of  Andros,  as  Akanthus  also  was)  soon  followed  the  example1. 

There  are  few  acts  in  history  wherein  Grecian  political  reason  and 
morality  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this  proceeding  of  the 
Akanthians.  The  habit  of  fair,  free,  and  pacific  discussion — the  estab- 
lished respect  to  the  vote  of  the  majority — the  deliberate  estimate  of 
reasons  on  both  sides  by  each  individual  citizen — all  these  main  laws  and 
conditions  of  healthy  political  action  appear  as  a  part  of  the  confirmed 
character  of  the  Akanthians. 

But  there  is  another  inference  which  the  scene  just  described  irresistibly 
suggests.  It  affords  the  clearest  proof  that  the  Akanthians  had  little  to 
complain  of  as  subject-allies  of  Athens,  and  that  they  would  have  con- 
tinued in  that  oapacity,  if  left  to  their  own  choice  without  the  fear  of  having 
their  crop  destroyed.  It  is  only  the  combined  effect,  of  severe  impending 
loss  and  of  tempting  assurances  held  out  by  the  worthiest  representative 
whom  Sparta  ever  sent  out,  which  induces  them  to  revolt  from  Athens. 

1  Andros  had  a  long-standing  (cud  with  Athens  champion   of   Greece   against   Persia   had   some- 

(Herodot.,    viii.    in;    Xen.,    Hellen.,    i.    4,    22),  what  dwindled  by  the  time  this  district  came  into 

and  may  have  influenced  its  colonies  to  revolt.  the  League ;   (3)   Athens  had  caused  bad  blood 

Apart   from   the   special   case  of   these   Andrian  by   her   severity   towards  Thasos   and   Potidtoa  • 

settlements,  there  were  several  reasons  why  her  (4)   instead   of   having   a   formidable   continental 

northern    dependencies    should    be    more    coldly  power  at  their  back,  these  cities  could  find  a  ready 

towards  Athens.     For  (1)  they  did  not  ally  in  the  Macedonian  king.     Under  these  ciroum- 


the  tie  of  kinship  so  closely  as  the  Ionians        stances  it  is  indeed  remarkable  how   slow   they 
and  Islandrrs  ;  (2)  the  enthusiasm  for  Athens  as        were  to  revolt. — Ed. 
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Nor  even  then  is  the  resolution  taken  without  long  opposition,  and  a  large 
dissentient  minority.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  the  scene  in  Akanthus 
at  this  critical  moment  could  have  been  of  such  a  character,  had  the 
empire  of  Athens  been  practically  odious  and  burdensome  to  the  subject- 
allies,  as  it  is  commonly  depicted. 

As  in  Akanthus,  so  in  most  of  the  other  Thracian  subjects  of  Athens — 
the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  though  strongly  solicited  by  the  Chalkidians, 
manifest  no  spontaneous  disposition  to  revolt  from  Athens.  We  shall 
find  the  party  who  introduce  Brasidas  to  be  a  conspiring  minority,  who 
not  only  do  not  consult  the  majority  beforehand,  but  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  free  option  to  the  majority  afterwards,  whether  they  will 
ratify  or  reject,  bringing  in  a  foreign  force  to  overawe  them  and  com- 
promise them  without  their  own  consent  in  hostility  against  Athens. 
Now  that  which  makes  the  events  of  Akanthus  so  important  as  an  evidence 
is,  that  the  majority  is  not  thus  entrapped  and  compressed,  but  pro- 
nounces its  judgement  freely  after  ample  dicussion.  The  grounds  of  that 
judgement  are  clearly  set  forth  to  us,  so  as  to  show,  that  hatred  of  Athens, 
if  even  it  exists  at  all,  is  in  no  way  a  strong  or  determining  feeling.  Had 
there  existed  arty  such  strong  feeling  among  the  subject-allies  of  Athens 
in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  there  was  no  Athenian  force  now  present  to 
hinder  them  all  from  opening  their  gates  to  the  liberator  Brasidas  by 
spontaneous  majorities. 

That  which  I  before  remarked  in  recounting  the  revolt  of  Mitylene,  a 
privileged  ally  of  Athens,  is  now  confirmed  in  the  revolt  of  Akanthus,  a 
tributary,  and  subject-ally.  The  circumstances  of  both  prove  that  im- 
perial Athens  neither  inspired  hatred  nor  occasional  painful  grievance,  to 
the  population  of  her  subject-cities  generally.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
Athens  managed  her  empire  with  reference  to  her  own  feelings  and  interests, 
and  that  her  hold  was  rather  upon  the  prudence  than  upon  the  affection 
of  her  allies,  except  in  so  far  as  those  among  them  who  were  democratically 
governed,  sympathized  with  her  democracy.  It  is  also  true  that  restric- 
tions in  any  form  on  the  autonomy  of  each  separate  city  were  offensive 
to  the  political  instincts  of  the  Greeks  :  moreover  Athens  took  less  and 
less  pains  to  disguise  or  soften  the  real  character  of  her  empire,  as  one 
resting  simply  on  established  fact  and  superior  force.  But  this  is  a  different 
thing  from  the  endurance  of  practical  hardship  and  oppression. 

The  acquisition  of  Akanthus  and  Stageirus  enabled  Brasidas  in  no  very 
long  time  to  extend  his  conquests,  to  enter  Argilus,  and  from  thence  to 
make  the  capital  acquisition  of  Amphipolis. 

Argilus  was  situated  between  Stageirus  and  the  river  Strymon,  along 
the  western  bank  of  which  river  its  territory  extended.  Along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  same  river — south  of  the  lake  which  it  forms  under  the  name 
of  Kerkinitis,  and  north  of  the  town  of  Eion  at  its  mouth — was  situated 
the  town  and  territory  of  Amphipolis,  communicating  with  the  lands  of 
Argilus  by  the  important  bridge  there  situated.  The  Argilians  were 
colonists  from  Andros,  like  Akanthus  and  Stageirus.  The  adhesion  of 
those  two  cities  to  Brasidas  gave  him  opportunity  to  cultivate  intelli- 
gences in  Argilus,  wherein  there  had  existed  a  standing  discontent  against 
Athens,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Amphi- 
polis. The  resident  settlers  in  this  latter  place  were  only  in  small  pro- 
portion Athenian  citizens,  the  rest  of  mixed  origin,  some  of  them  Argilian 
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— a  considerable  number  Chalkidians.  The  Athenian  general  Eukles 
was  governor  in  the  town,  though  seemingly  with  no  paid  force  under  his 
command.  His  colleague  Thukydides  the  historian  was  in  command  of 
a  small  fleet  on  the  coast. 

Among  these  mixed  inhabitants  a  conspiracy  was  organized  to  betray 
the  town  to  Brasidas.  The  inhabitants  of  Argilus  as  well  as  the  Chal- 
kidians each  tampered  with  those  of  the  same  race  who  resided  in  Amphi- 
polis,  while  the  influence  of  Perdikkas,  not  inconsiderable  in  consequence 
of  the  commerce  of  the  place  with  Macedonia,  was  also  employed  to  increase 
the  number  of  partisans. 

Starting  with  his  army  from  Arne  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  Brasidas 
arrived  in  the  afternoon  near  the  channel  whereby  the  lake  Bolbe  is  con- 
nected with  the  sea.  From  hence  he  began  his  night-march  to  Amphipolis, 
on  a  cold  and  snowy  night  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  December. 
He  reached  Argilus  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  where  the  leaders  at  once 
admitted  him,  proclaiming  their  revolt  from  Athens.  With  their  aid  and 
guidance,  he  then  hastened  forward  without  delay  to  the  bridge  across  the 
Strymon,  which  he  reached  before  break  of  day.  It  was  guarded  only 
by  a  feeble  piquet — the  town  of  Amphipolis  itself  being  situated  on  the 
hill  at  some  little  distance  higher  up  the  river1 — so  that  Brasidas,  preceded 
by  the  Argilian  conspirators,  surprised  and  overpowered  the  guard  without 
difficulty.  Thus  master  of  this  important  communication,  he  crossed  with 
his  army  forthwith  into  the  territory  of  Amphipolis,  where  his  arrival 
spread  the  utmost  dismay  and  terror.  The  governor  and  the  citizens 
were  found  wholly  unprepared  :  the  lands  belonging  to  the  city  were 
occupied  by  residents  with  their  families  and  property  around  them, 
as  if  there  had  been  no  enemy  within  reach.  And  so  complete  was  the 
disorganization,  that  if  Brasidas  had  marched  up  without  delay  to  the 
gates  and  assaulted  the  town,  many  persons  supposed  that  he  would 
have  carried  it  at  once.  Such  a  risk,  however,  was  too  great  even  for 
his  boldness — the  rather  as  repulse  would  have  been  probably  his  ruin. 

But  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  opening  of  the  gates.  The  conspirators 
in  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  complete  success  of  their  surprise  and  the 
universal  dismay  around  them,  found  themselves  unable  to  carry  the 
majority  along  with  them.  As  in  Akanthus,  so  in  Amphipolis,  those 
who  really  hated  Athens  and  wished  to  revolt  were  only  a  party-minority. 
The  greater  number  of  citizens,  at  this  critical  moment,  stood  by  Eukles 
and  the  few  native  Athenians  around  him  in  resolving  upon  defence,  and 
in  sending  off  an  express  to  Thukydidds  at  Thasos  (the  historian),  as 
general  in  the  region  of  Thrace,  for  immediate  aicf.  Brasidas  therefore 
sent  in  propositions  for  surrender  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  guarantee- 
ing to  every  citizen  who  chose  to  remain,  Amphipolitan  or  even  Athenian, 
continued  residence  with  undisturbed  property  and  equal  political  rights, 
and  granting  to  everyone  who  chose  to  depart,  five  days  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  away  his  effects. 

Such  easy  conditions,  when  made  known  in  the  city,  produced  presently 
a  sensible  change  of  opinion  among  the  citizens — proving  acceptable  both 

1  Tbukyd.,  iv.  104 :  'AWxct  to  to  woW/a*  nkiov  «'«   irAeiow*  (iv.  103  ;    viii.  88)  a*  precisely  iden- 

rift  iffiavtmt,    *eu  _ov   koBiZvo  t«i'x>j  u»«nr*p   vvv ,  tical  with  ««c  wokXov  (i.  68  ;   iv.    67  ;   V.  69)  ;   also 

4>vA.ojct)  6i  rtf  fipax'ia  «a0«MrnJK«i,  etc.  irep't  irAet'ofoc . 

I    think  rn*  jha/W»w*   is  governed  by  aw«x«i  In    tne   following   chapter,   on   occasion   of   th*" 

and  not  by  wKiov— *  the  city  is  at  some  distance  battle  of  Amphipolis,  some  farther  remarks  will 

from   the   crossing':    for   Thukydides   often    uses  be  found  on  the  locality. 
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to  Athenians  and  Araphipolitans,  though  on  different  grounds.  The 
properties  of  the  citizens  without,  as  well  as  many  of  their  relatives,  were 
all  in  the  hands  of  Brasidas.  No  one  counted  upon  the  speedy  arrival 
of  reinforcement,  and  even  if  it  did  arrive,  the  city  might  be  preserved, 
but  the  citizens  without  would  still  be  either  slain  or  made  captive  :  a 
murderous  battle  would  ensue,  and  perhaps  after  all,  Brasidas,  assisted 
by  the  party  within,  might  prove  victorious.  The  Athenian  citizens  in 
Amphipolis,  knowing  themselves  to  be  exposed  to  peculiar  danger,  were 
perfectly  well-pleased  with  his  offer,  as  extricating  them  from  a  critical 
position,  and  procuring  for  them  the  means  of  escape  with  comparatively 
little  loss  ;  while  the  non-Athenian  citizens,  partakers  in  the  same  relief 
from  peril,  felt  little  reluctance  in  accepting  a  capitulation  which  pre- 
served both  their  rights  and  their  properties  inviolate.  EuklSs  could  not 
prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  terms,  and  the  admission  of  the  enemy  into 
the  city,  on  that  same  day. 

No  such  resolution  would  have  been  adopted,  had  the  citizens  been 
aware  how  near  at  hand  Thukydides  and  his  forces  were.  The  message 
despatched  early  in  the  morning  from  Amphipolis  found  him  at  Thasos 
with  seven  triremes,  with  which  he  instantly  put  to  sea,  so  as  to  reach 
Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  within  three  miles  of  Amphipolis,  on 
the  same  evening.  He  hoped  to  be  in  time  for  saving  Amphipolis  :  but. 
the  place  had  surrendered  a  few  hours  before.  He  arrived  indeed  only 
just  in  time  to  preserve  Eion,  for  parties  in  that  town  were  already 
beginning  to  concert  the  admission  of  Brasidas,  who  would  probably  have 
entered  it  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  Thukydides,  putting  the  place 
in  a  condition  of  defence,  successfully  repelled  an  attack  which  Brasidas 
made  both  by  land  and  by  boats  on  the  river.  He  at  the  same  time 
received  and  provided  for  the  Athenian  citizens  who  were  retiring  from 
Amphipolis l. 

The  capture  of  this  city,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  foreign 
possessions  of  Athens — and  the  opening  of  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon, 
by  which  even  all  her  eastern  allies  became  approachable  by  land — occa- 
sioned prodigious  emotion  throughout  all  the  Grecian  world.  The  dismay 
felt  at  Athens2  was  greater  than  had  been  ever  before  experienced.  The 
bloody  defeat  at  Delium,  and  the  unexpected  conquests  of  Brasidas,  now 
again  lowered  the  prestige  of  Athenian  success  sixteen  months  after  it 
had  been  so  powerfully  exalted  by  the  capture  of  Sphakteria.  The  loss 
of  reputation,  which  Sparta  had  then  incurred,  was  now  compensated 
by  a  reaction  against  the  unfounded  terrors  since  conceived  about  the 
probable  career  of  her  enemy.  It  was  not  merely  the  loss  of  Amphipolis, 
serious  as  that  was,  which  distressed  the  Athenians  ;  but  also  their  in- 
security respecting  the  maintenance  of  their  whole  empire.  They  knew 
not  which  of  their  subject-allies  might  next  revolt  in  contemplation  of  aid 
from  Brasidas,  facilitated  by  the  newly-acquired  Strymonian  bridge3. 
And  as  the  proceedings  of  that  general  counted  in  part  to  the  credit  of 

1  Thukyd.,  iv.  105,  106  ;  Diodor.,  xii.  68.  xlv.    30)    habet    opportunitatem    Amphipoleos  ; 

2  The    prodigious    importance   of    the    site    of        quae   objecta   claudit   oranes   ah   oriente   sole  in 
Amphipolis,  with  its  adjoining  bridge  forming  the        Macedonian  aditus'. 

communication  between  the  regions  east  and  west  :!  If    Brasidas    had    been    able    to    anticipate 

of    Strymon,   was    felt    not    only    by    Philip    of  Philip  of  Macedon  by  carrying  his  eastward  march 

Macedon  (as  will  hereafter  appear),  but  also  by  as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  he  might  have  stopped 

the  Romans  after  their  conquest  of  Macedonia.  the   Athenian   corn-supply   from   the   Black   Sea, 

Of  the  four  regions  into  which  the  Romans  dis-  and  so  brought   severe   pressure   to  bear  on  his 

tributed    Macedonia,    '  pars    prima    (says    Livy,  enemies. — Ed. 
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his  country,  it  was  believed  that  Sparta,  now  for  the  iirst  time  shaking 
off  her  languor,  had  taken  to  herself  the  rapidity  and  enterprise  once 
regarded  as  the  exclusive  characteristic  of  Athens. 

But  besides  all  these  chances  of  evil  to  the  Athenians,  there  was  another 
yet  more  threatening — the  personal  ascendency  and  position  of  Brasidas 
himself.  It  was  not  merely  the  fertility  of  aggressive  resource,  the  quick 
movements,  the  power  of  stimulating  the  minds  of  soldiers,  which  lent 
efficiency  to  that  general ;  but  also  his  good  faith,  his  moderation,  his 
abstinence  from  party-cruelty,  and  from  all  intermeddling  with  the 
internal  constitutions  of  the  different  cities  in  strict  adherence  to  that 
manifesto  whereby  Sparta  had  proclaimed  herself  the  liberator  of  Greece. 
Numerous  solicitations  were  transmitted  to  him  at  Amphipolis  from 
parties  among  the  subject-allies  of  Athens.  The  an ti- Athenian  party  in 
each  was  impatient  to  revolt,  the  rest  of  the  population  less  restrained 
by  fear. 

Of  those  who  indulged  in  these  sanguine  calculations,  many  had  yet  to 
learn  by  painful  experience  that  Athens  was  still  but  little  abated  in  power. 
Still  her  inaction  during  this  important  autumn  had  been  such  as  may 
well  explain  their  mistake.  It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  on 
hearing  the  alarming  news  of  the  junction  of  Brasidas  with  the  Chalkidians 
and  Perdikkas  so  close  upon  their  dependent  allies,  they  would  forthwith 
have  sent  a  competent  force  to  Thrace — which,  if  despatched  at  that  time, 
would  probably  have  obviated  all  the  subsequent  disasters.  So  they 
would  have  acted  at  any  other  time — and  perhaps  even  then,  if  Perikles 
had  been  alive.  But  the  news  arrived  just  at  the  period  when  Athens 
was  engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Boeotia,  which  ended  very  shortly 
in  the  ruinous  defeat  of  Delium.  Under  the  discouragement  arising 
from  the  death  of  the  Strategus  Hippokrates  and  1,000  citizens,  the  idea 
of  a  fresh  expedition  to  Thrace  would  probably  have  been  intolerable  to 
Athenian  hoplites.  The  hardships  of  a  winter  service  in  Thrace,  as  ex- 
perienced a  few  years  before  in  the  blockade  of  Potidaea,  would  probably 
also  aggravate  their  reluctance.  In  Grecian  history,  we  must  steadfastly 
keep  in  mind  that  we  are  reading  about  citizen  soldiers,  not  about  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  and  that  the  temper  of  the  time,  whether  of  confidence 
or  dismay,  modifies  to  an  unspeakable  degree  all  the  calculations  of  military 
and  political  prudence.  Even  after  the  rapid  successes  of  Brasidas,  not 
merely  at  Akanthus  and  Stageirus,  but  even  at  Amphipolis,  they  sent 
only  a  few  inadequate  guards  to  the  points  most  threatened.  Without 
depreciating  the  merits  of  Brasidas,  we  may  see  that  his  extraordinary 
success  was  in  great  part  owing  to  the  no  less  extraordinary  depression 
which  at  that  time  pervaded  the  Athenian  public. 

But  while  we  thus  notice  the  short-comings  of  Athens  in  not  sending 
timely  forces  against  Brasidas,  we  must  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  the 
most  serious  and  irreparable  loss  which  she  sustained — that  of  Amphi- 
polis— was  the  fault  of  her  officers  more  than  her  own.  Eukles  and  the 
historian  Thukydides,  to  whom  was  confided  the  defence  of  that  important 
town,  had  means  amply  sufficient  to  place  it  beyond  all  risk  of  capture, 
had  they  employed  the  most  ordinary  vigilance  and  precaution  before- 
hand. That  Thukydides  became  an  exile  immediately  after  this  event, 
and  remained  so  for  twenty  years,  is  certain  from  his  own  statement. 
And  we  hear,  upon  what  in  this  case  is  quite  sufficient  authority,   that 
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the  Athenians  condemned  him  to  banishment,  on  the  proposition  of 
Kleon1. 

At  the  moment  when  Brasidas  surprised  Amphipolis,  Thukydides 
was  at  Thasos  ;  and  the  event  is  always  discussed  as  if  he  was  there  by 
necessity  or  duty — as  if  Thasos  was  his  special  mission.  Now  we  know 
from  his  own  statement  that  he  was  sent  as  joint  commander  along  with 
Eukles  generally  to  Thrace,  and  especially  to  Amphipolis.  Both  of  them 
were  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the  proper  defence  of  Amphi- 
polis with  the  Athenian  empire  and  interests  in  that  quarter.  Such 
nomination  of  two  or  more  officers,  co-ordinate  and  jointly  responsible, 
was  the  usual  habit  of  Athens,  wherever  the  scale  or  the  area  of  military 
operations  was  considerable,  instead  of  one  supreme  responsible  com- 
mander, with  subordinate  officers  acting  under  him  and  responsible  to  him2. 

Nor  can  any  plausible  grounds  for  acquittal  be  pleaded.  First,  their 
position  was  of  all  others  the  most  defensible.  They  had  only  to  keep 
the  bridge  over  the  Strymon  adequately  watched  and  guarded — or  to 
retain  the  Athenian  squadron  at  Eion — and  Amphipolis  was  safe.  Next, 
the  force  under  Brasidas  was  in  no  way  superior — not  even  adequate  to 
the  capture  of  the  inferior  place  Eion,  when  properly  guarded — much 
less  to  that  of  Amphipolis.  Lastly,  there  were  no  simultaneous  revolts 
to  distract  attention,  nor  unknown  enemies  to  confound  a  well-laid  scheme 
of  defence. 

The  presence  of  Thukydides  on  the  station  of  Thrace  was  important 
to  Athens,  partly  because  he  possessed  valuable  family-connections, 
mining-property,  and  commanding  influence  among  the  continental 
population  round  Amphipolis.  This  was  one  main  reason  why  he  was 
named.  Of  the  two,  perhaps,  the  conduct  of  Eukles  admits  of  conceiv- 
able explanation  more  easily  than  that  of  Thukydides.  For  it  seems  that 
Eukles  had  no  paid  force  in  Amphipolis,  no  other  force  than  the  citizen 
hoplites,  partly  Athenian,  partly  of  other  lineage.  Doubtless  these  men 
found  it  irksome  to  keep  guard  through  the  winter  on  the  Strymonian 
bridge.  Eukles  might  fancy,  that  by  enforcing  a  large  perpetual  guard, 
he  ran  the  risk  of  making  Athens  unpopular.  Moreover,  strict  constancy 
of  watch,  night  after  night,  when  no  actual  danger  comes,  with  an  unpaid 
citizen  force,  is  not  easy  to  maintain.  This  is  an  insufficient  excuse,  but 
it  is  better  than  anything  which  can  be  offered  on  behalf  of  Thukydides, 
who  had  with  him  a  paid  Athenian  force,  and  might  just  as  well  have 
kept  it  at  Eion  as  at  Thasos3.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  absence  of 
Thukydides  with  his  fleet,  at  Thasos,  was  one  essential  condition  in  the 
plot  laid  by  Brasidas  with  the  Argilians. 

1  Thukyd.,  v.  26.  See  the  biography  of  Thuky-  impeaching  generals  (Thuk.,  iv.  65).  It  need 
dides  by  Marcellinus,  prefixed  to  all  the  editions,  hardly  be  said  that  from  a  military  point  of  view 
p.  19,  ed.  Arnold.  such  divided  control  was  disastrous :  to  this  we 

2  The  system  of  divided  command  had  been  may  attribute  in  large  measure  the  dilatory  pro- 
by  no  means  universal  at  Athens  in  former  days.  ceedings  of  the  commanders  in  the  Sicilian  ex- 
The  rule  had  been  to  give  sole  control  to  one  pedition,  the  half-measures  that  proved  so  fatal 
general  of  conspicuous  capacity  (Aristeides,  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  and  the  fiasco  of 
Kimon,  Myronides) ;  and  we  know  that  Perikles  jEgospotami.  In  the  present  case  it  may  have 
held  a  position  of  distinct  superiority  over-  his  led  to  some  misunderstanding  which  paralyzed 
colleagues  in  the  field  (see  n.  to  p.  406).  The  the  movements  of  the  Athenian  detachments. — 
new  apportionment  seems  only  to  become  usual  Ed. 

after  that  statesman's  death.     No  doubt  it  was  3  That  the  recognised  station  of  the  Athenian 

instituted  by  Kleon  or  one  of  his  following,  with  fleet  was  at  Eion — and  that  the  maintenance  of 

a  view  to  securing  greater  control  over  the  ex-  the  passage  of  the  Strymon  was  inestimable  to 

ecutive    officers.    This    close    subjection    of    the  the  Athenians  (even  apart  from  Amphipolis),  as 

military  leaders  to  the  central  authority  is  also  guarantee  for  the  inaccessibility  of  her  eastern 

illustrated  by  the  demagogues'  new  practice  of  empire—we  see  by  Thukyd.,  iv.  108. 
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In  my  judgement,  not  only  the  accusation  against  these  two  officers 
(I  assume  Eukles  to  have  been  included)  was  called  for  on  the  fairest 
presumptive  grounds — which  would  be  sufficient  as  a  justification  of  the 
leather-seller  Kleon — but  the  positive  verdict  of  guilty  against  them 
was  fully  merited.  Whether  the  banishment  inflicted  was  a  greater 
penalty  than  the  case  warranted,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  pronounce. 
Every  age  has  its  own  standard  of  feeling  for  measuring  what  is  a  proper 
intensity  of  punishment :  penalties  which  our  grandfathers  thought  right 
and  meet,  would  in  the  present  day  appear  intolerably  rigorous.  But 
when  I  consider  the  immense  value  of  Amphipolis  to  Athens,  combined 
with  the  conduct  whereby  it  was  lost,  I  cannot  think  that  there  was  a 
single  Athenian,  or  a  single  Greek,  who  would  deem  the  penalty  of  banish- 
ment too  severe. 

It  is  painful  to  find  such  strong  grounds  of  official  censure  against  a 
man  who  as  an  historian  has  earned  the  lasting  admiration  of  posterity — 
my  own,  among  the  first  and  warmest.  But  in  criticising  the  conduct 
of  ThukydidSs  the  officer,  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  forget  Thukydides 
the  historian.  He  was  not  known  in  the  latter  character,  at  the  time 
when  this  sentence  was  passed.  Perhaps  he  never  would  have  been  so 
known  (like  the  Neapolitan  historian  Colletta),  if  exile  had  not  thrown 
him  out  of  the  active  duties  and  hopes  of  a  citizen. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  went  home  from  Eion  to  encounter 
the  grief,  wrath,  and  alarm,  so  strongly  felt  at  Athens  after  the  loss  of 
Amphipolis.  Condemned,  either  with  or  without  appearance,  he  re- 
mained in  banishment  for  twenty  years1,  not  returning  to  Athens  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Of  this  long  exile  much 
is  said  to  have  been  spent  on  his  property  in  Thrace  ;  yet  he  also  visited 
most  parts  of  Greece — enemies  of  Athens  as  well  as  neutral  states.  How- 
ever much  we  may  deplore  such  a  misfortune  on  his  account,  mankind 
in  general  has,  and  ever  will  have,  the  strongest  reason  to  rejoice  at  it.  To 
this  compulsory  leisure  we  owe  the  completion,  or  rather  the  near  approach 
to  completion,  of  his  history.  And  the  opportunities  which  an  exile 
enjoyed  of  personally  consulting  neutrals  and  enemies,  contributed  much 
to  form  that  impartial,  comprehensive,  Pan-hellenic,  spirit,  which  reigns 
generally  throughout  his  immortal  work. 

Meanwhile  Brasidas,  installed  in  Amphipolis  about  the  beginning  of 
December  424  B.C.,  employed  his  increased  power  only  the  more  vigorously 
against  Athens.  His  first  care  was  to  reconstitute  Amphipolis — a  task 
wherein  the  Macedonian  Perdikkas,  whose  intrigues  had  contributed  to 
the  capture,  came  and  personally  assisted.  That^city  went  through 
partial  secession  and  renovation  of  inhabitants,  being  now  moreover 
cut  off  from  the  port  of  Eion  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Brasidas  took  measures  for  building  ships 
of  war,  in  the  lake  above  the  city,  in  order  to  force  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  :  but  his  most  important  step  was  to  construct  a  palisade  work,  con- 
necting the  walls  of  the  city  with  the  bridge.  He  thus  made  himself 
permanently  master  of  the  crossing  of  the  Strymon,  so  as  to  shut  the 
door  by  which  he  himself  had  entered,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  an 
easy  communication  with  Argilus  and  the  western  bank  of  the  Strymon. 
He  also  made  some  acquisitions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.     The 

1  Thukyd.,  v.  26. 
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Thasian  continental  colonies  of  Galepsus  and  CEsyme  also  declared  their 
adhesion  to  him. 

While  he  sent  to  Lacedaemon,  communicating  his  excellent  position 
as  well  as  his  large  hopes,  he  at  the  same  time,  without  waiting  for  the 
answer,  began  acting  for  himself,  with  all  the  allies  whom  he  could  get 
together.  He  marched  first  against  the  peninsula  called  Akt& — the 
narrow  tongue  of  land  which  stretches  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Akanthus  to  the  mighty  headland  called  Mount  Athos — near  thirty  miles 
long,  and  between  four  and  five  miles  for  the  most  part  in  breadth.  The 
long,  rugged,  woody  ridge — covering  this  peninsula  so  as  to  leave  but 
narrow  spaces  for  dwelling,  or  cultivation,  or  feeding  of  cattle — was  at 
this  time  occupied  by  many  distinct  petty  communities,  some  of  them 
divided  in  race  and  language.  Some  of  these  little  communities  spoke 
habitually  two  languages.  Thyssus,  Kleone,  Olophyxus,  and  others, 
all  submitted  on  the  arrival  of  Brasidas  ;  but  Sane  and  Dion  held  out, 
nor  could  he  bring  them  to  terms  even  by  ravaging  their  territory. 

He  next  marched  into  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  to  attack  Torone,  situ- 
ated near  the  southern  extremity  of  that  peninsula — opposite  to  Cape 
Kanastraeum,  the  extreme  headland  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene. 

Torond  was  inhabited  by  a  Chalkidic  population,  but  had  not  partaken 
in  the  revolt  of  the  neighbouring  Chalkidians  against  Athens.  A  small 
Athenian  garrison  had  been  sent  there,  probably  since  the  recent  dangers, 
and  were  now  defending  it  as  well  as  repairing  the  town-wall  in  various 
parts  where  it  had  been  so  neglected  as  to  crumble  down.  They  occupied 
as  a  sort  of  distinct  citadel  the  outlying  cape  called  LSkythus,  joining  by 
a  narrow  isthmus  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood.  A  small  party  in 
Torone,  without  privity  or  even  suspicion  of  the  rest,  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  Brasidas,  and  engaged  to  provide  for  him  the  means  of 
mastering  the  town.  Accordingly  he  advanced  by  a  night-march  within 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town-gates,  which  he  reached  a  little  before 
daybreak,  sending  forward  ioo  peltasts  to  be  still  nearer,  and  to  rush 
upon  the  gate  at  the  instant  when  signal  was  made  from  within.  A  small 
band,  enabled  to  creep  in  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  wall  towards  the 
sea,  were  conducted  silently  up  to  the  topmost  watch-tower  on  the  city 
hill,  where  they  surprised  and  slew  the  guards,  and  set  open  a  neighbouring 
postern  gate.  They  then  brought  in  the  peltasts  from  without,  while  the 
fire-signal  was  forthwith  lighted  to  invite  Brasidas  himself.  He  and  his 
men  hastened  forward  towards  the  city  at  their  utmost  speed. 

So  completely  were  the  Toronseans  surprised  and  thunderstruck,  that 
hardly  any  attempt  was  made  to  resist.  To  the  fugitives  Brasidas  ad- 
dressed a  proclamation  inviting  them  to  return,  and  promising  them 
perfect  security  for  person,  property,  and  political  rights. 

In  the  meantime  he  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  Toronaean 
population,  whom  he  addressed  in  the  same  conciliating  and  equitable 
language  as  he  had  employed  elsewhere.  '  He  had  not  come  to  harm 
either  the  city  or  any  individual  citizen.  Those  who  had  let  him  in, 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  bad  men  or  traitors — for  they  had  acted  with 
a  view  to  the  benefit  and  the  liberation  of  their  city,  not  in  order  to  enslave 
it,  or  to  acquire  profit  for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
think  the  worse  of  those  who  had  gone  over  to  Lekythus,  for  their  liking 
towards  Athens  :  he  wished  them  to  come  back  freely,  and  he  was  sure 
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that  the  more  they  knew  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  better  they  would 
esteem  them.' 

On  the  expiration  of  a  Two  days'  truce,  Brasidas  attacked  the  Athenian 
garrison  in  Lekythus.  On  the  second  morning  he  brought  up  a  machine, 
for  the  same  purpose  as  that  which  the  Boeotians  had  employed  at  Delium, 
to  set  fire  to  the  wood-work.  The  Athenians  put  up,  on  a  building  in 
front  of  their  position,  a  wooden  platform,  upon  which  many  of  them 
mounted,  with  casks  of  water  and  large  stones  to  break  it  or  to  extinguish 
the  flames.  At  last,  the  weight  accumulated  becoming  greater  than  the 
supports  could  bear,  it  broke  down  with  a  prodigious  noise  ;  so  that  all 
the  persons  and  things  upon  it  rolled  down  in  confusion.  Many  took  to 
flight,  while  those  who  remained  were  insufficient  to  prolong  the  resistance 
successfully  ;  so  that  Brasidas,  perceiving  the  disorder  and  diminished 
number  of  the  defenders,  relinquished  his  fire-machine  and  again  re- 
newed his  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  which  now  fully 
succeeded. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  Brasidas  employed  himself  in 
setting  in  order  the  acquisitions  already  made,  and  in  laying  plans  for 
farther  conquests  in  the  spring. 


CHAPTER  XXIV  [LIV] 

TRUCE  FOR  ONE  YEAR RENEWAL  OF  WAR  AND  BATTLE  OF  AMPHIPOLIS — 

PEACE  OF  NIKIAS 

It  was  now  that  Athens  felt  the  full  value  of  those  prisoners  whom  she  had 
taken  at  Sphakteria.  With  those  prisoners,  as  Kleon  and  his  supporters 
had  said  truly,  she  might  be  sure  of  making  peace  whenever  she  desired 
it.  Having  such  a  certainty  to  fall  back  upon,  she  had  played  a  bold 
game,  and  aimed  at  larger  acquisitions  during  the  past  year.  This  specu- 
lation, though  not  in  itself  unreasonable,  had  failed  :  moreover  a  new 
phenomenon,  alike  unexpected  by  all,  had  occurred,  when  Brasidas  broke 
open  and  cut  up  her  empire  in  Thrace.  Still,  so  great  was  the  anxiety 
of  the  Spartans  to  regain  their  captives,  who  had  powerful  friends  and 
relatives  at  home,  that  they  considered  the  victories  of  Brasidas  chiefly 
as  a  stepping-stone  towards  that  object,  and  as  a  means  of  prevailing  upon 
Athens  to  make  peace.  To  his  animated  representations  sent  home  from 
Amphipolis,  setting  forth  the  prospects  of  still  farther  success  and  en- 
treating reinforcements — they  had  returned  a  discouraging  reply,  dictated 
in  no  small  degree  by  the  miserable  jealousy  of  some  of  their  chief  men, 
who,  feeling  themselves  cast  into  the  shade,  and  looking  upon  his  splendid 
career  as  an  eccentric  movement  breaking  loose  from  Spartan  routine, 
were  thus  on  personal  as  well  as  political  grounds  disposed  to  labour  for 
peace.  Such  collateral  motives,  working  upon  the  caution  usual  with 
Sparta,  determined  her  to  make  use  of  the  present  fortune  and  realized 
conquests  of  Brasidas,  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  and  recovery  of  the 
prisoners.  The  history  of  the  Athenians  during  the  past  year  might 
indeed  serve  as  a  warning  to  deter  the  Spartans  from  playing  an  adven- 
turous %ame. 

Ever  since  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been 
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attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  negotiations  for  peace  and  the  recovery 
of  the  prisoners.  Their  pacific  dispositions  were  especially  instigated  by 
King  Pleistoanax,  whose  peculiar  circumstances  gave  him  a  strong  motive 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  He  had  been  banished  from  Sparta,  fourteen 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  under  the  charge  of  having 
taken  bribes  from  the  Athenians  on  occasion  of  invading  Attica.  For 
more  than  eighteen  years,  he  lived  in  banishment  close  to  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Lykaeus  in  Arcadia.  But  he  never  lost  the  hope  of  procuring  restora- 
tion, through  the  medium  of  the  Pythian  priestess  at  Delphi,  whom  he 
and  his  brother  Aristokles  kept  in  their  pay.  To  every  sacred  legation 
which  went  from  Sparta  to  Delphi,  she  repeated  the  same  imperative 
injunction — '  They  must  bring  back  the  seed  of  (Herakles)  the  demi-god 
son  of  Zeus  from  foreign  land  to  their  own  ;  if  they  did  not,  it  would  be 
their  fate  to  plough  with  a  silver  ploughshare  \  The  command  of  the  god, 
thus  incessantly  repeated  and  backed  by  the  influence  of  those  friends 
who  supported  Pleistoanax  at  home,  at  length  produced  an  entire  change 
of  sentiment  at  Sparta.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  exile  was  recalled. 

As  in  the  case  of  Kleomenes  and  Demaratus,  however,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  previous  intrigue  came  to  be  detected,  or  at  least  generally 
suspected  and  believed  ;  to  the  great  discredit  of  Pleistoanax,  though  he 
could  not  be  again  banished.  Every  successive  public  calamity  which 
befel  the  state  was  imputed  to  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  in  consequence 
of  the  impious  treachery  of  Pleistoanax.  Suffering  under  such  an  imputa- 
tion, this  king  was  most  eager  to  exchange  the  hazards  of  war  for  the 
secure  march  of  peace,  so  that  he  was  thus  personally  interested  in  opening 
every  door  for  negotiation  with  Athens,  and  in  restoring  himself  to  credit 
by  regaining  the  prisoners. 

After  the  battle  of  Delium,  the  pacific  dispositions  of  Nikias,  Laches, 
and  the  philo-Laconian  party,  began  to  find  increasing  favour  at  Athens  ; 
while  the  unforeseen  losses  in  Thrace,  coming  thick  upon  each  other — each 
successive  triumph  of  Brasidas  apparently  increasing  his  means  of  achieving 
more — tended  to  convert  the  discouragement  of  the  Athenians  into  positive 
alarm.  Negotiations  appear  to  have  been  in  progress  throughout  great 
part  of  the  winter.  The  continual  hope  that  these  might  be  brought  to  a 
close  helps  to  explain  the  unwonted  apathy  of  Athens,  under  the  pressure 
of  such  disgraces.  But  so  much  did  her  courage  flag,  towards  the  close 
of  the  winter,  that  she  came  to  look  upon  a  truce  as  her  only  means  of 
preservation  against  the  victorious  progress  of  Brasidas. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  peace-party  both  at  Athens- and  Sparta 
to  negotiate  at  first  for  a  definitive  peace.  But  the  conditions  of  such  a 
peace  were  not  easy  to  determine,  so  as  to  satisfy  both  parties — and 
became  more  and  more  difficult,  with  every  success  of  Brasidas.  At 
length  the  Athenians,  eager  above  all  things  to  arrest  his  progress,  sent  to 
Sparta  to  propose  a  truce  for  one  year — desiring  the  Spartans  to  send  to 
Athens  envoys  with  full  powers  to  settle  the  terms.  The  proposition  of 
the  truce  for  one  year,  together  with  the  first  two  articles  ready  prepared, 
came  from  Athens,  as  indeed  we  might  have  presumed  even  without 
proof,  since  the  interest  of  Sparta  was  rather  against  it,  as  allowing  to 
the  Athenians  the  fullest  leisure  for  making  preparations  against  farther 
losses  in  Thrace.     But  her  main  desire  was,  not  so  much  to  put  herself 
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in  condition  to  make  the  best  possible  peace,  as  to  ensure  some  peace 
which  would  liberate  her  captives. 

In  the  month  of  March  423  B.C.,  a  truce  for  one  year  was  concluded  and 
sworn,  between  Athens  on  one  side,  and  Sparta,  Corinth,  Sikyon,  Epi- 
daurus,  and  Megara,  on  the  other.  The  Spartans,  instead  of  merely 
despatching  plenipotentiaries  to  Athens  as  the  Athenians  had  desired, 
went  a  step  farther.  In  concurrence  with  the  Athenian  envoys,  they  drew 
up  a  form  of  truce,  approved  by  themselves  and  their  allies,  in  such  manner 
that  it  only  required  to  be  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  Athenians.  The 
general  principle  of  the  truce  was  uti  possidetis,  and  the  conditions  were 
in  substance  as  follows  : 

1.  Respecting  the  temple  at  Delphi,  every  Greek  shall  have  the  right 
to  make  use  of  it  honestly  and  without  fear,  pursuant  to  the  customs  of 
his  particular  city. — The  main  purpose  of  this  stipulation,  prepared  and 
sent  verbatim  from  Athens,  was  to  allow  Athenian  visitors  to  go  thither, 
which  had  been  impossible  during  the  war,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Boeotians  and  Phokians.  The  liberty  of  sacrificing  at  Delphi  was 
at  this  moment  the  more  welcome  to  the  Athenians,  as  they  seem  to  have 
fancied  themselves  under  the  displeasure  of  Apollo. 

2.  All  the  contracting  parties  will  inquire  out  and  punish,  each  according 
to  its  own  laws,  such  persons  as  may  violate  the  property  of  the  Delphian 
god. — This  article  also  is  prepared  at  Athens,  for  the  purpose  seemingly 
of  conciliating  the  favour  of  Apollo  and  the  Delphians.  The  Lacedae- 
monians accept  the  article  literally. 

3.  The  Athenian  garrisons  at  Pylus,  Kythdra,  Nisaea  and  Minoa,  and 
Methana  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trcezen,  are  to  remain  as  at  present. 
No  communication  to  take  place  between  Kythdra  and  any  portion  of 
the  mainland  belonging  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance.  The  soldiers 
occupying  Pylus  shall  confine  themselves  within  the  space  between 
Buphras  and  Tomeus  ;  those  in  Nisaea  and  Minoa,  within  the  road  which 
leads  from  the  chapel  of  the  hero  Nisus  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon — without 
any  communication  with  the  population  beyond  that  limit.  In  like 
manner  the  Athenians  in  the  peninsula  of  Methana  near  Trcezen,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  city,  shall  observe  the  special  convention  con- 
cluded between  them  respecting  boundaries. 

4.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  make  use  of  the  sea  for 
trading  purposes,  on  their  own  coasts,  but  shall  not  have  liberty  to  sail 
in  any  ship  of  war,  nor  in  any  rowed  merchant-vessel  of  tonnage  equal  to 
500  talents. 

5.  There  shall  be  free  communication  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  between 
Peloponnesus  and  Athens  for  herald  or  embassy,  with  suitable  attendants, 
to  treat  for  a  definitive  peace  or  for  the  adjustment  of  differences. 

6.  Neither  side  shall  receive  deserters  from  the  other,  whether  free  or 
slave. — This  article  was  alike  important  to  both  parties.  Athens  had 
to  fear  the  revolt  of  her  subject-allies — Sparta  the  desertion  of  Helots. 

7.  Disputes  shall  be  amicably  settled,  by  both  parties,  according  to 
their  established  laws  and  customs. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  treaty  prepared  at  Sparta — seemingly 
in  concert  with  Athenian  envoys — and  sent  by  the  Spartans  to  Athens 
for  approval. 

By   the  resolution   which   LachSs    proposed    in    the   Athenian   public 
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assembly,  ratifying  the  truce,  the  people  farther  decreed  that  negotiations 
should  be  opened  for  a  definitive  treaty,  and  directed  the  StratSgi  to 
propose  to  the  next  ensuing  assembly,  a  scheme  and  principles  for  con- 
ducting the  negotiations.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  the  envoys 
between  Sparta  and  Athens  were  bringing  the  truce  to  final  adoption, 
events  happened  in  Thrace  which  threatened  to  cancel  it  altogether. 
Two  days  after  the  ratification,  but  before  the  truce  could  be  made  known 
in  Thrace,  Skione  revolted  from  Athens  to  Brasidas. 

Skione  was  situated  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  (the  westernmost  of 
those  three  narrow  tongues  of  land  into  which  Chalkidike  branches  out), 
conterminous  with  the  Eretrian  colony  Mende.  The  Skionaeans,  not 
without  considerable  dissent  among  themselves,  proclaimed  their  revolt 
from  Athens,  under  concert  with  Brasidas.  The  revolt  of  SkionS  was, 
from  the  position  of  the  town,  a  more  striking  defiance  of  Athens  than 
any  of  the  preceding  events.  For  the  isthmus  connecting  Pallene  with 
the  mainland  was  occupied  by  the  town  of  Potidaea — a  town  assigned  at 
the  period  of  its  capture,  seven  years  before,  to  Athenian  settlers.  More- 
over the  isthmus  was  so  narrow,  that  the  wall  of  Potidaea  barred  it  across 
completely  from  sea  to  sea.  Pallene  was  therefore  a  quasi-island,  not 
open  to  the  aid  of  land-force  from  the  continent,  like  the  towns  previously 
acquired  by  Brasidas.  The  Skionaeans  thus  put  themselves,  without 
any  foreign  aid,  into  conflict  against  the  whole  force  of  Athens,  bringing 
into  question  her  empire  not  merely  over  continental  towns,  but  over 
islands. 

Even  to  Brasidas  himself,  their  revolt  appeared  a  step  of  astonishing 
boldness.  On  being  received  into  the  city,  he  convened  a  public  assembly, 
and  addressed  to  them  the  same  language  which  he  had  employed  at 
Akanthus  and  Torone  ;  disavowing  all  party  preferences  as  well  as  all 
interference  with  the  internal  politics  of  the  town,  and  exhorting  them 
only  to  unanimous  efforts  against  the  common  enemy. 

This  speech  produced  a  unanimous  and  exalted  confidence  which  made 
them  look  forward  cheerfully  to  all  the  desperate  chances  in  which  they 
had  engaged  themselves ;  and  it  produced  at  the  same  time,  in  still  more 
unbounded  manifestation,  the  same  personal  attachment  and  admiration 
as  Brasidas  inspired  elsewhere.  The  Skionaeans  not  only  voted  to  him 
publicly  a  golden  crown,  as  the  liberator  of  Greece,  but  when  it  was  placed 
on  his  head,  the  burst  of  individual  sentiment  and  sympathy  was  the 
strongest  of  which  the  Grecian  bosom  was  capable.  '  They  crowded  round 
him  individually,  and  encircled  his  head  with  fillets,  like  a  victorious 
athlete ',  says  the  historian.  This  remarkable  incident  illustrates  what  I 
observed  before — that  the  achievements,  the  self-relying  march,  the 
straightforward  politics,  and  probity  of  this  illustrious  man — who  in 
character  was  more  Athenian  than  Spartan,  yet  with  the  good  qualities 
of  Athens  predominant — inspired  a  personal  emotion  towards  him  such 
as  rarely  found  its  way  into  Grecian  political  life. 

The  Lacedaemonian  commander  knew  well  how  speedily  their  insular 
position  would  draw  upon  them  the  vigorous  invasion  of  Athens.  He 
accordingly  brought  across  to  PallenS  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army, 
not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  Skiond,  but  also  with  the  inten- 
tion of  surprising  both  Mende  and  Potidaea,  in  both  which  places  there 
were  small  parties  of  conspirators  prepared  to  open  the  gates. 
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It  was  in  this  position  that  he  was  found  by  the  commissioners  who 
came  to  announce  formally  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  for  one  year,  and 
to  enforce  its  provisions.  The  face  of  affairs  was  materially  altered  by 
this  communication,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  newly  -  aquired 
allies  of  Sparta  in  Thrace,  who  accepted  the  truce  forthwith — but  to  the 
great  chagrin  of  Brasidas,  whose  career  was  thus  suddenly  arrested. 
Yet  he  could  not  openly  refuse  obedience,  and  his  army  was  accordingly 
transferred  from  the  peninsula  of  PallSnfi  to  ToronS. 

The  case  of  SkionS,  however,  immediately  raised  an  obstruction,  doubt- 
less very  agreeable  to  him.  The  Athenian  commissioner,  while  sanctioning 
the  truce  for  all  the  other  cities  in  Thrace,  refused  to  comprehend  Skione 
in  it,  sending  immediate  news  home  to  Athens.  Brasidas  refused  on  his 
part  to  abandon  SkionS,  which  was  peculiarly  endeared  to  him  by  the 
recent  scenes  ;  and  even  obtained  the  countenance  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
commissioners,  by  falsely  asseverating  that  the  city  had  revolted  before 
the  day  named  in  the  truce. 

Violent  was  the  burst  of  indignation  when  the  news  reached  Athens. 
It  was  nowise  softened,  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  acting  upon  the  version 
of  the  case  sent  to  them  by  Brasidas  and  Athenaeus,  despatched  an  embassy 
thither  to  claim  protection  for  Skione" — or  at  any  rate  to  procure  the 
adjustment  of  the  dispute  by  arbitration  or  pacific  decision.  They  re- 
solved at  once  to  undertake  an  expedition  for  the  reconquest  of  Skione  ; 
and  farther,  on  the  proposition  of  Kleon,  to  put  to  death  all  the  adult 
male  inhabitants  of  that  place  as  soon  as  it  should  have  been  reconquered. 
At  the  same  time,  they  showed  no  disposition  to  throw  up  the  truce 
generally.  The  state  of  feeling  on  both  sides  tended  to  this  result — that 
while  the  war  continued  in  Thrace,  it  was  suspended  everywhere  else. 

Fresh  intelligence  soon  arrived  of  the  revolt  of  MendS,  the  adjoining 
town  to  Skione.'  Those  Mendaeans,  who  had  laid  their  measures  for 
secretly  introducing  Brasidas,  were  at  first  baffled  by  the  arrival  of  the 
truce-commissioners.  But  they  saw  that  he  retained  his  hold  on  Skione, 
in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  truce  ;  and  they  ascertained  that  he  was 
willing  still  to  protect  them  if  they  revolted,  though  he  could  not  be  an 
accomplice,  as  originally  projected,  in  the  surprise  of  the  town.  Being 
moreover  only  a  small  party,  with  the  sentiment  of  the  population  against 
them — they  were  afraid,  if  they  now  relinquished  their  scheme,  of  being 
detected  and  punished  for  the  partial  steps  already  taken,  when  the 
Athenians  should  come  against  SkidnS.  They  therefore  thought  it  on 
the  whole  the  least  dangerous  course  to  persevere.  They  proclaimed 
their  revolt  from  Athens,  constraining  the  reluctant  citizens  to  obey  them. 
The  government  seems  before  to  have  been  democratical,  but  they  now 
found  means  to  bring  about  an  oligarchical  revolution  along  with  the 
revolt.  Brasidas  immediately  accepted  their  adhesion,  and  willingly 
undertook  to  protect  them,  professing  to  think  that  he  had  a  right  to  do 
so,  because  they  had  revolted  openly  after  the  truce  had  been  proclaimed. 
But  the  truce  upon  this  point  was  clear — which  he  himself  virtually  ad- 
mitted, by  setting  up  as  justification  certain  alleged  matters  in  which  the 
Athenians  had  themselves  violated  it  He  immediately  made  preparation 
for  the  defence  both  of  Mende  and  SkidnS  against  the  attack  which  was 
now  rendered  more  certain  than  before  ;  conveying  the  women  and  children 
of  those  two  towns  across  to  the  Chalkidic  Olynthus,  and  sending  thither 
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as  garrison  500  Peloponnesian  hoplites  with  300  Chalkidic  peltasts  ;  the 
commander  of  which  force,  Polydamfdas,  took  possession  of  the  acropolis 
with  his  own  troops  separately. 

Brasidas  then  withdrew  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  to 
accompany  Perdikkas  on  an  expedition  into  the  interior  against  Arrhi- 
baeus  and  the  Lynkestae.  On  what  ground,  after  having  before  entered 
into  terms  with  Arrhibaeus,  he  now  became  -his  active  enemy,  we  are  left 
to  conjecture.  Probably  his  relations  with  Perdikkas,  whose  alliance 
was  of  essential  importance,  were  such  that  this  step  was  forced  upon  him 
against  his  will ;  or  he  may  really  have  thought  that  the  force  under 
Polydamidas  was  adequate  to  the  defence  of  Mende  and  Skione — an  idea 
which  the  unaccountable  backwardness  of  Athens  for  the  last  six  or  eight 
months  might  well  foster.  Had  he  even  remained,  indeed,  he  could 
hardly  have  saved  them,  considering  the  situation  of  Pallene  and  the 
superiority  of  Athens  at  sea  :  but  his  absence  made  their  ruin  certain. 

While  Brasidas  was  thus  engaged  far  in  the  interior,  the  Athenian 
armament  under  Nikias  and  Nikostratus  reached  Potidaea  :  fifty  triremes, 
ten  of  them  Chian — 1,000  hoplites  and  600  bowmen  from  Athens — 1,000 
mercenary  Thracians — with  some  peltasts  from  Methone  and  other  towns 
in  the  neighbourhood.  From  Potidaea  they  landed  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Mende\  Polydamidas,  the  Peloponnesian  commander  in  the 
town,  took  post  with  his  force  of  700  hoplites,  including  300  Skionaeans, 
upon  an  eminence  near  the  city,  strong  and  difficult  of  approach :  and 
such  were  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  that  the  enemy  were  repulsed  : 
Nikias  was  himself  wounded,  and  the  division  of  Nikostratus  was  thrown 
into  great  disorder,  narrowly  escaping  a  destructive  defeat.  The  Men- 
daeans,  however,  evacuated  the  position  in  the  night  and  retired  into  the 
city  ;  while  the  Athenians  ravaged  the  neighbouring  lands. 

But  dissensions  so  serious  had  already  commenced  within  .the  walls, 
that  the  Skionaean  auxiliaries,  becoming  mistrustful  of  their  situation, 
took  advantage  of  the  night  to  return  home.  The  revolt  of  Mende  had 
been  brought  about  against  the  will  of  the  citizens,  by  the  intrigues  and 
for  the  benefit  of  an  oligarchical  faction.  Nikostratus  with  half  of  the 
Athenian  force  was  planted  before  the  gate  of  Mende  which  opened  towards 
Potidaea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  gate  was  the  place  of  arms  and 
the  chief  station  both  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  of  the  citizens.  Poly- 
damidas, intending  to  make  a  sally  forth,  was  marshalling  both  of  them 
in  battle  order,  when  one  of  the  Mendaean  Demos  told  him  '  that  he  would 
not  sally  forth,  and  did  not  choose  to  take  part  in  the  contest '.  Poly- 
damidas seized  hold  of  the  man  to  punish  him,  when  the  mass  of  the 
armed  Demos,  taking  part  with  their  comrade,  made  a  sudden  rush  upon 
the  Peloponnesians.  The  latter,  unprepared  for  such  an  onset,  sustained 
at  first  some  loss,  and  were  soon  forced  to  retreat  into  the  acropolis — the 
rather  as  they  saw  some  of  the  Mendaeans  open  the  gates  to  the  besiegers 
without,  which  induced  them  to  suspect  a  preconcerted  betrayal.  No 
such  concert,  however,  existed  ;  though  the  besieging  generals,  when  they 
saw  the  gates  thus  suddenly  opened,  soon  comprehended  the  real  position 
of  affairs.  But  they  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  their  soldiers,  who 
pushed  in  forthwith,  from  plundering  the  town  :  and  they  had  even  some 
difficulty  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  citizens1. 

1  Thukyd.,  iv.  130 ;  Diodor.,  xii.  72. 
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Mende  being  thus  taken,  the  Athenian  generals  desired  the  body  of 
the  citizens  to  resume  their  former  government,  leaving  it  to  them  to  single 
out  and  punish  the  authors  of  the  late  revolt.  Having  erected  a  wall  of 
circumvallation,  round  the  acropolis,  joining  the  sea  at  both  ends — and 
left  a  force  to  guard  it — the  Athenians  moved  away  to  begin  the  siege  at 
Skione,  where  they  found  both  the  citizens  and  the  Pelopohncsian  garrison 
posted  on  a  strong  hill,  not  far  from  the  walls.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
surround  the  town  without  being  masters  of  this  hill,  the  Athenians 
attacked  it  at  once  and  they  carried  it  by  assault.  Before  the  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation was  finished,  the  garrison  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the 
acropolis  of  Mende  got  into  Skione  at  night,  having  broken  out  by  a  sudden 
sally  where  the  blockading  wall  around  them  joined  the  sea.  But  this 
did  not  hinder  Nikias  from  prosecuting  his  operations,  so  that  Skione 
was  in  no  long  time  completely  enclosed,  and  a  division  placed  to  guard  the 
wall  of  circumvallation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  Brasidas  found  on  returning  from 
the  inland  Macedonia.  Unable  either  to  recover  Mende  or  to  relieve 
Skione,  he  was  forced  to  confine  himself  to  the  protection  of  Torone. 
Nikias,  however,  without  attacking  Torone,  returned  soon  afterwards 
with  his  armament  to  Athens,  leaving  Skione  under  blockade. 

The  march  of  Brasidas  into  Macedonia  had  been  unfortunate  in  every 
way.  The  joint  force  of  himself  and  Perdikkas  consisted  of  3,000  Grecian 
hoplites — Peloponnesian,  Akanthian,  and  Chalkidian — with  1,000  Mace- 
donian and  Chalkidian  horse — and  a  considerable  number  of  non-Hellenic 
auxiliaries.  As  soon  as  they  had  got  beyond  the  mountain-pass  into  the 
territory  of  the  Lynkestae,  they  were  met  by  Arrhibaeus,  and  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  that  prince  was  completely  worsted.  They  halted 
here  for  a  few  days,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  Illyrian  mercenaries, 
with  whom  Perdikkas  had  concluded  a  bargain.  At  length  Perdikkas 
became  impatient  to  advance  without  them,  while  Brasidas,  on  the 
contrary,  apprehensive  of  the  fate  of  Mende  during  his  absence,  was  bent 
on  returning  back.  The  dissension  between  them  becoming  aggravated, 
they  parted  company  and  occupied  separate  encampments  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other — when  both  received  unexpected  intelligence 
which  made  Perdikkas  as  anxious  to  retreat  as  Brasidas.  The  Illyrians, 
having  broken  their  compact,  had  joined  Arrhibaeus,  and  were  now  in 
full  march  to  attack  the  invaders.  The  untold  number  of  these  barbarians 
was  reported  as  overwhelming,  while  such  was  their  reputation  for  ferocity 
as  well  as  for  valour,  that  the  Macedonian  army  of  Perdikkas,  seized  with 
a  sudden  panic,  broke  up  in  the  night  and  fled  without  orders,  hurrying 
Perdikkas  himself  along  with  them,  and  not  even  sending  notice  to  Bra- 
sidas, with  whom  nothing  had  been  concerted  about  the  retreat.  In  the 
morning,  the  latter  found  Arrhibaeus  and  the  Illyrians  close  upon  him, 
the  Macedonians  being  already  far  advanced  in  their  journey  homeward. 

The  contrast  between  the  man  of  Hellas  and  of  Macedonia — general 
as  well  as  soldiers — was  never  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  on  this 
critical  occasion.  The  soldiers  of  Brasidas,  though  surprised  as  well  as 
deserted,  lost  neither  their  courage  nor  their  discipline  :  the  commander 
preserved  not  only  his  presence  of  mind,  but  his  full  authority.  His 
hoplites  were  directed  to  form  in  a  hollow  square  or  oblong,  with  the 
light-armed  and  attendants  in  the  centre,  for  the  retreating  march.  Youth- 
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ful  soldiers  were  posted  either  in  the  outer  ranks,  or  in  convenient  stations, 
to  run  out  swiftly  and  repel  the  assailing  enemy  ;  while  Brasidas  himself, 
with  300  chosen  men,  formed  the  rear-guard. 

The  short  harangue  which  (according  to  a  custom  universal  with  Grecian 
generals)  he  addressed  to  his  troops  immediately  before  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, is  in  many  respects  remarkable.  Though  some  were  Akanthians, 
some  Chalkidians,  some  Helots,  he  designates  all  by  the  honourable  title 
of  '  Peloponnesians  '.  '  Ye  do  not  require  the  presence  of  allies  to  inspire 
you  with  bravery — nor  do  ye  fear  superior  numbers  of  an  enemy  ;  for 
ye  belong  not  to  those  political  communities  in  which  the  larger  number 
governs  the  smaller,  but  to  those  in  which  a  few  men  rule  subjects  more 
numerous  than  themselves,  having  acquired  their  power  by  no  other 
means  than  by  superiority  in  battle.' — '  The  Illyrians  have  no  regular 
order  (said  he)  such  as  to  impress  them  with  shame  for  deserting  their 
post.  Flight  and  attack  are  with  them  in  equally  honourable  esteem,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  to  test  the  really  courageous  man  :  their  battle, 
wherein  every  man  fights  as  he  chooses,  is  just  the  thing  to  furnish  each 
with  a  decent  pretence  for  running  away.' — '  Repel  ye  their  onset  when- 
ever it  comes,  and  so  soon  as  opportunity  offers,  resume  your  retreat  in 
rank  and  order.  Ye  will  soon  arrive  in  a  place  of  safety  :  and  ye  will  be 
convinced  that  such  crowds,  when  their  enemy  has  stood  to  defy  the  first 
onset,  keep  aloof  with  empty  menace  and  a  parade  of  courage  which  never 
strikes,  while  if  their  enemy  gives  way,  they  show  themselves  smart 
and  bold  in  running  after  him  where  there  is  no  danger  ' 1. 

The  superiority  of  disciplined  and  regimented  force  over  disorderly 
numbers,  even  with  equal  individual  courage,  is  now  a  truth  so  familiar, 
that  we  require  an  effort  of  imagination  to  put  ourselves  back  into  the 
fifth  century  before  the  Christian  aera,  when  this  truth  was  recognised 
only  among  the  Hellenic  communities  ;  when  the  practice  of  all  their 
neighbours,  Illyrians,  Thracians,  Asiatics,  Epirots,  and  even  Macedonians- 
implied  ignorance  or  contradiction  of  it.  In  respect  -to  the  Epirots,  the 
difference  between  their  military  habits  and  those  of  the  Greeks  has  been 
already  noticed — having  been  pointedly  manifested  in  the  memorable 
joint  attack  on  the  Akarnanian  town  of  Stratus,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
war.  Both  Epirots  and  Macedonians,  however,  are  a  step  nearer  to  the 
Greeks  than  either  Thracians,  or  these  Illyrian  barbarians  against  whom 
Brasidas  was  now  about  to  contend,  and  in  whose  case  the  contrast  comes 
out  yet  more  forcibly.  It  is  not  merely  the  contrast  between  two  modes 
of  fighting  which  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  impresses  upon  his 
soldiers.  He  gives  what  may  be  called  a  moral  theory  of  the  principles 
on  which  that  contrast  is  founded,  a  theory  of  large  range  and  going  to 
the  basis  of  Grecian  social  life,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  The  sentiment 
in  each  individual  man's  bosom,  of  a  certain  place  which  he  has  to  fill 
and  duties  which  he  has  to  perform,  but  at  the  same  time  essentially 
bound  up  with  the  feeling,  that  his  neighbours  are  under  corresponding 
obligations  towards  him — this  sentiment,  which  Brasidas  invokes  as  the 
settled  military  creed  of  his  soldiers  in  their  ranks,  was  not  less  the  regulating 

1  Thukyd.,  iv.  126.  euntium    praelium,    et    ululatus    et    tripudia,    et 

The  speech  of  the  Roman  consul  Manlius,  in  quatientium  scuta  in  patrium  quendam  morem 

describing  the  Gauls,  deserves  to  be  compared —  horrendus  armorum  crepitus :  omnia  &e  industrui 

'  Procera   corpora,    promissae    et   rutilatae    comae,  composite  ad  terrorem  '  (Livy,  xxxviii.  17). 
vasta  scuta,  prselongi  gladii :  ad  hoc  cantus  in- 
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principle  of  their  intercourse  in  peace  as  citizens  of  the  same  community. 
Simple  as  the  principle  may  seem,  it  would  have  found  no  response  in  the 
army  of  Xerx£s,  or  of  the  Thracian  SitalkSs,  or  of  the  Gaul  Brennus. 
The  Persian  soldier  rushes  to  death  by  order  of  the  Great  King,  perhaps 
under  terror  of  a  whip  which  the  Great  King  commands  to  be  administered 
to  him.  The  Illyrian  or  the  Gaul  scorns  such  a  stimulus,  and  obeys  only 
the  instigation  of  his  own  pugnacity,  or  vengeance,  or  love  of  blood,  or 
love  of  booty,  but  recedes  as  soon  as  that  individual  sentiment  is  either 
satisfied,  or  overcome  by  fear.  It  is  the  Greek  soldier  alone  who  feels 
himself  bound  to  his  comrades  by  ties  reciprocal  and  indissoluble1 — who 
obeys  neither  the  will  of  a  king,  nor  his  own  individual  impulse,  but  a 
common  and  imperative  sentiment  of  obligation.  Such  conceptions  of 
military  duty,  established  in  the  minds  of  these  soldiers  whom  Brasidas 
addressed,  are  farther  illustrated  in  the  memorable  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  the  speech  of  Brasidas  which  deserves 
notice:  he  tells  his  soldiers — 'Courage  is  your  homebred  property :  for 
ye  belong  to  communities  wherein  the  small  number  governs  the  larger, 
simply  by  reason  of  superior  prowess  in  themselves  and  conquest  by  their 
ancestors  '.  First,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  soldiers,  whom  Brasidas  thus  addresses,  consisted  of  Helots — the 
conquered  race,  not  the  conquerors  :  yet  so  easily  does  the  military  or 
regimental  pride  supplant  the  sympathies  of  race,  that  these  men  would 
feel  flattered  by  being  addressed  as  if  they  were  themselves  sprung  from 
the  race  which  had  enslaved  their  ancestors.  Next,  we  here  see  the  right 
of  the  strongest  invoked  as  the  legitimate  source  of  power  and  as  an  honour- 
able and  ennobling  recollection,  by  an  officer  of  Dorian  race,  oligarchical 
politics,  unperverted  intellect,  and  estimable  character.  We  shall  accord- 
ingly be  prepared,  when  we  find  a  similar  principle  hereafter  laid  down 
by  the  Athenian  envoys  at  Melos,  to  disallow  the  explanation  of  those 
who  treat  it  merely  as  a  theory  invented  by  demagogues  and  sophists — 
upon  one  or  other  of  whom  it  is  common  to  throw  the  blame  of  all  that  is 
objectionable  in  Grecian  politics  or  morality. 

Having  finished  his  harangue,  Brasidas  gave  orders  for  retreat.  As 
soon  as  his  march  began,  the  Illyrians  rushed  upon  him,  with  all  the 
confidence  and  shouts  of  pursuers  against  a  flying  enemy,  believing  that 
they  should  completely  destroy  his  army.  But  wherever  they  approached 
near,  the  young  soldiers  specially  stationed  for  the  purpose  turned  upon 
and  beat  them  back  with  severe  loss  ;  while  Brasidas  himself  with  his 
rear-guard  of  300  was  present  everywhere  rendering  vigorous  aid.  When 
the  Lynkestae  and  Illyrians  attacked,  the  army  halted  and  repelled  them, 
after  which  it  resumed  its  retreating  march.  The  barbarians  found  them- 
selves so  rudely  handled,  and  with  such  unwonted  vigour — for  they 
probably  had  had  no  previous  experience  of  Grecian  troops — that  after  a  few 
trials  they  desisted  from  meddling  with  the  army  in  its  retreat  along  the 
plain.  They  ran  forward  rapidly,  partly  in  order  to  overtake  the  Mace- 
donians under  Perdikkas,  who  had  fled  before — partly  to  occupy  the  narrow 
pass,  with  high  hills  on  each  side,  which  formed  the  entrance  into  Lyn- 

1  See  the  memorable  remarks  of  Hippokrates  krates,  De  Aire,  Locis,  et  Aquis,  c.  24,  ed.  Littre, 

and    Aristotle   on    the    difference    in    respect    of  f  116  et  seq.,  ed.  Petersen  ;  Aristotel.,  Politic.,  vii. 

courage  between  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  as  well  6,    i-s),    and    the   conversation    between   Xerxes 

as    between    HHlens    and    non-Hellens    (Hippo-  and  Demaratus  (Herodot.,  vii.  103,  104). 
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kestis,  and  which  lay  in  the  road  of  Brasidas.  When  the  latter  approached 
this  narrow  pass,  he  saw  the  barbarians  masters  of  it.  Brasidas  imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  his  chosen  300,  to  charge  up  the  most  assailable  of 
the  two  hills,  with  their  best  speed,  before  it  became  more  numerously 
occupied — not  staying  to  preserve  compact  ranks.  This  unexpected 
and  vigorous  movement  disconcerted  the  barbarians,  who  fled,  abandon- 
ing the  eminence  to  the  Greeks,  and  leaving  their  own  men  in  the  pass 
exposed  on  one  of  their  flanks.  The  retreating  army,  thus  master  of  one 
of  the  side  hills,  was  enabled  to  force  its  way  through  the  middle  pass,  and 
to  drive  away  the  LynkSstian  and  Illyrian  occupants.  His  enemies  did 
not  dare  to  attack  him  farther,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  reach,  even  in 
that  day's  march,  the  first  town  or  village  in  the  kingdom  of  Perdikkas, 
called  Arnissa.  So  incensed  were  his  soldiers  with  the  Macedonian  sub- 
jects of  Perdikkas,  that  they  seized  and  appropriated  all  the  articles  of 
baggage  which  happened  to  have  been  dropped  in  the  disorder  of  a  noc- 
turnal flight.  They  even  unharnessed  and  slew  the  oxen  out  of  the  baggage 
carts. 

Perdikkas  keenly  resented  this  behaviour  of  the  troops  of  Brasidas. 
From  this  moment  he  broke  off  his  alliance  with  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
opened  negotiations  with  Nikias,  then  engaged  in  constructing  the  wall 
of  blockade  round  Skione\  Such  was  the  general  faithlessness  of  this 
prince,  however,  that  Nikias  required  as  a  condition  of  the  alliance,  some 
manifest  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  Perdikkas  was  soon 
enabled  to  afford  a  proof  of  considerable  importance. 

The  relations  between  Athens  and  Peloponnesus,  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  truce  in  the  preceding  March,  had  settled  into  a  curious  combina- 
tion. The  main  purpose  of  the  truce,  that  of  giving  time  for  discussions 
preliminary  to  a  definitive  peace,  was  completely  frustrated.  The  decree 
of  the  Athenian  people  (which  stands  included  in  their  vote  sanctioning 
the  truce),  for  sending  and  receiving  envoys  to  negotiate  such  a  peace, 
seems  never  to  have  been  executed. 

Instead  of  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  despatched  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment by  land  to  join  Brasidas.  But  Ischagoras,  the  commander  of  the 
reinforcement,  on  reaching  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  found  all  farther  pro- 
gress impracticable,  and  was  compelled  to  send  back  his  troops.  For 
Perdikkas,  by  whose  powerful  influence  alone  Brasidas  had  been  enabled 
to  pass  through  Thessaly,  now  directed  his  Thessalian  guests  to  keep  the 
new-comers  off. 

Ischagoras,  however — with  a  few  companions  but  without  his  army — 
made  his  way  to  Brasidas,  having  been  particularly  directed  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  state  of  affairs.  He 
numbered  among  his  companions  a  few  select  Spartans  of  the  military 
age,  intended  to  be  placed  as  harmosts  or  governors  in  the  cities  reduced 
by  Brasidas.  This  was  among  the  first  violations,  apparently  often  re- 
peated afterwards,  of  the  ancient  Spartan  custom — that  none  except 
elderly  men,  above  the  military  age,  should  be  named  to  such  posts. 
Indeed  Brasidas  himself  was  an  illustrious  departure  from  the  ancient 
rule.  The  mission  of  these  officers  was  intended  to  guard  against  the 
appointment  of  any  but  Spartans  to  such  posts — for  there  were  no  Spartans 
in  the  army  of  Brasidas.  One  of  the  new-comers,  Klearidas,  was  made 
governor  of  Amphipolis.     It  is  probable  that  these  inspecting  commis- 
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sioners  may  have  contributed  to  fetter  the  activity  of  Brasidas.  Moreover 
the  newly-declared  hostility  of  Perdikkas,  together  with  disappointment 
in  the  non-arrival  of  the  fresh  troops  intended  to  join  him,  much  abridged 
his  means.  We  hear  of  only  one  exploit  performed  by  him  at  this  time 
— and  that  too,  more  than  six  months  after  the  retreat  from  Macedonia — 
about  January  or  February  422  b.c.  Having  established  intelligence 
with  some  parties  in  the  town  of  Potidaea,  in  the  view  of  surprising  it,  he 
contrived  to  bring  up  his  army  in  the  night  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and 
even  to  plant  his  scaling-ladders,  without  being  discovered.  The  sentinel 
carrying  and  ringing  the  bell  had  just  passed  by  on  the  wall,  leaving  for 
a  short  interval  an  unguarded  space  (the  practice  apparently  being,  to 
pass  this  bell  round  along  the  walls  from  one  sentinel  to  another  through- 
out the  night) — when  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Brasidas  took  advantage  of 
the  moment  to  try  and  mount.  But  before  they  could  reach  the  top  of 
the  wall,  the  sentinel  came  back,  alarm  was  given,  and  the  assailants  were 
compelled  to  retreat. 

We  hear  farther  of  a  war  in  Arcadia,  between  the  two  important  cities 
of  Mantineia  and  Tegea — each  attended  by  its  Arcadian  allies,  partly 
free,  partly  subject.  In  a  battle  fought  between  them  at  Laodikion,  the 
victory  was  disputed. 

The  Boeotians  had  been  no  parties  to  the  truce  sworn  between  Sparta 
and  Athens  in  the  preceding  month  of  March.  But  they  seem  to  have 
followed  the  example  of  Sparta  in  abstaining  from  hostilities  de  facto  : 
and  we  may  conclude  that  they  acceded  to  the  request  of  Sparta  so  far  as 
to  allow  the  transit  of  Athenian  visitors  and  sacred  envoys  through 
Boeotia  to  the  Delphian  temple.  The  only  actual  incident  which  we  hear 
of  in  Boeotia  during  this  interval,  is  one  which  illustrates  forcibly  the 
harsh  and  ungenerous  ascendency  of  the  Thebans  over  some  of  the  in- 
ferior Boeotian  cities.  The  Thebans  destroyed  the  walls  of  Thespiae,  and 
condemned  the  city  to  remain  unfortified,  on  the  charge  of  atticizing 
tendencies.  How  far  this  suspicion  was  well-founded,  we  have  no  means 
of  judging.  But  the  Thespians,  far  from  being  dangerous  at  this  moment, 
were  altogether  helpless,  having  lost  the  flower  of  their  military  force 
at  the  battle  of  Delium,  where  their  station  was  on  the  defeated  wing. 
It  was  this  very  helplessness,  brought  upon  them  by  their  services  to 
Thebes  against  Athens,  which  now  both  impelled  and  enabled  the  Thebans 
to  enforce  the  rigorous  sentence  above-mentioned. 

But  the  month  of  March  422  b.c. — the  time  prescribed  for  expiration 
of  the  One  year's  truce — had  now  arrived.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  this  truce  had  never  been  more  than  partially  observed.  Either  of 
them  had  thus  an  excellent  pretext  for  breaking  the  truce  altogether  ; 
and  as  neither  acted  upon  this  pretext,  we  plainly  see  that  the  paramount 
feeling  and  ascendent  parties,  among  both,  tended  to  peace  of  their  own 
accord,  at  that  time.  There  was  nothing  except  the  interest  of  Brasidas, 
and  of  those  revolted  subjects  of  Athens  to  whom  he  had  bound  himself, 
which  kept  alive  the  war  in  Thrace.  Under  such  a  state  of  feeling, 
the  oath  taken  to  maintain  the  truce  still  seemed  imperative  on  both 
parties — always  excepting  Thracian  affairs. 

The  mere  occurrence  of  the  last  day  of  the  truce  made  no  practical 
difference  at  first  in  this  condition  of  thing3 :  either  party  might  renew 
hostilities,  but  neither  actually  did  renew  them.     To  the  Athenians  there 
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was  this  additional  motive  for  abstaining  from  hostilities  for  a  few  months 
longer  :  the  great  Pythian  festival  would  be  celebrated  at  Delphi  in  July 
or  the  beginning  of  August,  and  as  they  had  been  excluded  from  that 
holy  spot  during  all  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  One  year's  truce,  their  pious  feelings  seem  now  to 
have  taken  a  peculiar  longing  towards  the  visits,  pilgrimages,  and  festivals 
connected  with  it.  Though  the  truce  therefore  had  really  ceased,  no 
actual  warfare  took  place  until  the  Pythian  games  were  over. 

But  though  the  actions  of  Athens  remained  unaltered,  the  talk  at  Athens 
became  very  different. 

1  At  this  time  (observes  Thukydides)  the  great  enemies  of  peace  were, 
Brasidas  on  one  side,  and  Kleon  on  the  other  :  the  former,  because  he  was 
in  full  success  and  rendered  illustrious  by  the  war — the  latter  because  he 
thought  that,  if  peace  were  concluded,  he  should  be  detected  in  his  dis- 
honest politics,  and  be  less  easily  credited  in  his  criminations  of  others.' 
As  to  Brasidas,  the  remark  of  the  historian  is  indisputable.  It  would  be 
wonderful  indeed,  if  he  in  whom  so  many  splendid  qualities  were  brought 
out  by  the  war,  and  who  had  moreover  contracted  obligations  with  the 
Thracian  towns  which  gave  him  hopes  and  fears  of  his  own,  entirely  apart 
from  Lacedaemon — it  would  be  wonderful  if  the  war  and  its  continuance 
were  not  in  his  view  the  paramount  object.  In  truth  his  position  in 
Thrace  constituted  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  solid  or  steady  peace, 
independently  of  the  dispositions  of  Kleon. 

But  the  colouring  which  Thukydides  gives  to  Kleon's  support  of  the  war 
is  open  to  much  greater  comment.  First,  we  may  well  raise  the  question, 
whether  Kleon  had  any  real  interest  in  war  —  whether  his  personal  or 
party  consequence  in  the  city  was  at  all  enhanced  by  it.  He  had  himself 
no  talent  or  competence  for  warlike  operations — which  tended  infallibly 
to  place  ascendency  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  to  throw  him  into  the 
shade.  As  to  his  power  of  carrying  on  dishonest  intrigues  with  success, 
that  must  depend  on  the  extent  of  his  political  ascendency.  Matter  of 
crimination  against  others  (assuming  him  to  be  careless  of  truth  or  false- 
hood) could  hardly  be  wanting  either  in  war  or  peace.  And  if  the  war 
brought  forward  unsuccessful  generals  open  to  his  accusations,  it  would 
also  throw  up  successful  generals,  who  would  certainly  outshine  him  and 
would  probably  put  him  down.  In  the  life  which  Plutarch  has  given  us 
of  Phokion,  a  plain  and  straightforward  military  man — we  read  that 
one  t>f  the  frequent  and  criminative  speakers  of  Athens  (of  character 
analogous  to  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Kleon)  expressed  his  surprise  on 
hearing  Phokion  dissuade  the  Athenians  from  embarking  in  a  new  war  : 
'  Yes  (said  Phokion),  I  think  it  right  to  dissuade  them  ;  though  I  know 
well,  that  if  there  be  war,  I  shall  have  command  over  you — if  there  be 
peace,  you  will  have  command  over  me  '  h  This  is  surely  a  more  rational 
estimate  of  the  way  in  which  war  affects  the  comparative  importance  of 
the  orator  and  the  military  officer,  than  that  which  Thukydides  pronounces 
in  reference  to  the  interests  of  Kleon.  Moreover,  when  we  come  to  follow 
the  political  history  of  Syracuse,  we  shall  find  the  demagogue  Athenagoras 
ultra-pacific,  and;  the  aristocrat  Hermokrates  far  more  warlike.  The 
former  is  afraid,  not  without  reason,  that  war  will  raise  into  consequence 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion.,  c.  16.    Compare  also  the  conversation  of  Menekleides  and  Epaminondas — Cornel. 
Nepos,  Epamin.,  c.  5. 
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energetic  military  leaders  dangerous  to  the  popular  constitution.  We  may 
add  that  Kleon  himself  had  not  been  always  warlike.  He  commenced 
his  political  career  as  an  opponent  of  Perikles,  when  the  latter  was  strenu- 
ously maintaining  the  necessity  and  prudence  of  beginning  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war1. 

But  farther — if  we  should  even  grant  that  Kleon  had  a  separate  party- 
interest  in  promoting  the  war — it  will  still  remain  to  be  considered  whether, 
at  this  particular  crisis,  the  employment  of  energetic  warlike  measures  in 
Thrace  was  not  really  the  sound  and  prudent  policy  for  Athens.  Taking 
Perikles  as  the  best  judge  of  that  policy,  we  shall  find  him  at  the  outset 
of  the  war  inculcating  emphatically  two  important  points — I.  To  stand 
vigorously  upon  the  defensive,  maintaining  unimpaired  their  maritime 
empire,  '  keeping  their  subject-allies  well  in  hand ',  submitting  patiently 
even  to  see  Attica  ravaged.  2.  To  abstain  from  trying  to  enlarge  their 
empire  or  to  make  new  conquests  during  the  war.  Consistently  with 
this  well-defined  plan  of  action,  Perikles,  had  he  lived,  would  have  taken 
care  to  interfere  vigorously  and  betimes  to  prevent  Brasidas  from  making 
his  conquests.  Had  such  interference  been  either  impossible  or  acci- 
dentally frustrated,  he  would  have  thought  no  efforts  too  great  to  recover 
them.  To  maintain  undiminished  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  as  well  as 
that  impression  of  Athenian  force  upon  which  the  empire  rested,  was  his 
cardinal  principle.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  reference  to 
Thrace,  Kleon  adhered  more  closely  than  his  rival  Nikias  to  the  policy 
of  Perikles.  It  was  to  Nikias,  more  than  to  Kleon,  that  the  fatal  mistake 
made  by  Athens  in  not  interfering  speedily  after  Brasidas  first  broke  into 
Thrace  is  to  be  imputed.  It  was  Nikias  and  his  partisans,  desirous  of 
peace  at  almost  any  price,  and  knowing  that  the  Lacedaemonians  also 
desired  it,  who  encouraged  the  Athenians,  at  a  moment  of  great  public 
depression  of  spirit,  to  leave  Brasidas  unopposed  in  Thrace,  and  rely  on 
the  chance  of  negotiation  with  Sparta  for  arresting  his  progress.  The 
peace-party  at  Athens  carried  their  point  of  the  truce  for  a  year,  with 
the  promise,  and  for  the  express  purpose,  of  checking  the  farther  con- 
quests of  Brasidas  ;  also  with  the  farther  promise  of  maturing  that  truce 
into  a  permanent  peace,  and  obtaining  under  the  peace  even  the  restora- 
tion of  Amphipolis. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Nikias  and  his  party,  the  friends  of  peace  and 
opponents  of  Kleon.  And  the  promises  which  they  thus  held  out  might 
perhaps  appear  plausible  in  March  b.c.  423,  at  the  moment  when*  the 
truce  for  one  year  was  concluded.  But  subsequent  events  had  frustrated 
them  in  the  most  glaring  manner,  and  had  even  shown  the  best  reason  for 
believing  that  no  such  expectations  could  possibly  be  realized,  while 
Brasidas  was  in  unbroken  and  unopposed  action.  For  the  Lacedae- 
monians, though  seemingly  sincere  in  concluding  the  truce  on  the  basis 
of  uti  possidetis,  and  desiring  to  extend  it  to  Thrace  as  well  as  elsewhere, 

1  Plutarch,  Periklis,  c.  33  -  35.       [Against  this  Demosthenes ;    (3)    Kleon    would   naturally    rely 

view    it    may    be    ur^ed   :     (1)    that    the    new  for  support  on  the  eavrixbc  ojrAo*  above  all  other 

system    of    divided     command     was     likely     to  classes.     These  men  stood  to  lose  little  or  nothing 

keep  the  generals  well  under  the  control  of  the  by  the  war,  since  they  possessed  no  landed  pro- 


civil  power  (t/.  n.  to  p.  503)  ;  (2)  that  Kleon  could        pcrty  ;   on    the  other   hand,    the  sea-borne  com- 

fuid  a  fair  field  for  his  activity  by  collusion  with        mcrce  went  on  undisturbed,  and  empl<  . 

a    capable   commander    who    lacked    the    needed        the   navy   could    be    more   readily   obtained.     It 


powers  of  rhetoric,  or  could  not  always  be  present  was  the  middle  class  which  was  most  anxious  to 
111   Athens   to  exercise  them  :   the  exploit  which  terminate  the  war.  and  this  section  had  its  spokes- 
brought  Kleon  most  fame  (the  capture  of  Sphak-  men  in  Nikias,  Theramcnes,  and  Aristophanes 
t'.n.i)    was   carried   out    jointly    by    himself    and  i.t.,  among  Kleon's  opponents. — Ed. 
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had  been  unable  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it  upon  Brasidas,  or  to 
restrain  him  even  from  making  new  acquisitions — so  that  Athens  never 
obtained  the  benefit  of  the  truce,  exactly  in  that  region  where  she  most 
stood  in  need  of  it.  Only  by  the  despatch  of  her  armament  to  Skione 
and  Mende  had  she  maintained  herself  in  possession  even  of  PallenS. 

Now  what  was  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  experience,  when  the 
Athenians  came  to  discuss  their  future  policy,  after  the  truce  was  at  an 
end  ?  The  great  object  of  all  parties  at  Athens  was,  to  recover  the  lost 
possessions  in  Thrace — especially  Amphipolis.  Nikias,  still  urging  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  continued  to  hold  out  hopes  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  be  willing  to  restore  that  place,  as  the  price  of  their  captives  now 
at  Athens.  But  to  this  Kleon  might  make,  and  doubtless  did  make,  a 
complete  reply,  grounded  upon  the  most  recent  experience  : — '  If  the 
Lacedaemonians  consent  to  the  restitution  of  Amphipolis  (he  would  say), 
it  will  probably  be  only  with  the  view  of  finding  some  means  to  escape 
performance,  and  yet  to  get  back  their  prisoners.  But  granting  that  they 
are  perfectly  sincere,  they  will  never  be  able  to  control  Brasidas,  and 
those  parties  in  Thrace  who  are  bound  up  with  him  by  community  of  feeling 
and  interest ;  so  that  after  all,  you  will  give  them  back  their  prisoners,  on 
the  faith  of  an  equivalent  beyond  their  power  to  realize.  Look  at  what 
has  happened  during  the  truce  !  So  different  are  the  views  and  obliga- 
tions of  Brasidas  in  Thrace  from  those  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  he  would 
not  even  obey  their  order  when  they  directed  him  to  stand  as  he  was,  and 
to  desist  from  farther  conquest.  Much  less  will  he  obey  them  when  they 
direct  him  to  surrender  what  he  has  already  got :  least  of  all,  if  they  enjoin 
the  surrender  of  Amphipolis,  his  grand  acquisition  and  his  central  point 
for  all  future  effort.  Depend  upon  it,  if  you  desire  to  regain  Amphipolis, 
you  will  only  regain  it  by  energetic  employment  of  force,  as  has  happened 
with  SkidnS  and  Mende.  And  you  ought  to  put  forth  your  strength  for 
this  purpose  immediately,  while  the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners  are  yet 
in  your  hands,  instead  of  waiting  until  after  you  shall  have  been  deluded 
into  giving  them  up,  thereby  losing  all  your  hold  upon  Lacedaemon.' 

Such  anticipations  were  fully  verified  by  the  result :  for  subsequent 
history  will  show  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had  bound  them- 
selves by  treaty  to  give  up  Amphipolis,  either  would  not,  or  could  not, 
enforce  performance  of  their  stipulation,  even  after  the  death  of  Brasidas. 
Much  less  could  they  have  done  so  during  his  life,  when  there  was  his 
great  personal  influence,  strenuous  will,  and  hopes  of  future  conquest,  to 
serve  as  increased  obstruction  to  them.  Such  anticipations  were  also  plainly 
suggested  by  the  recent  past :  so  that  in  putting  them  into  the  mouth 
of  Kleon,  we  are  only  supposing  him  to  read  the  lesson  open  before  his  eyes. 

Now  since  the  war-policy  of  Kleon,  taken  at  this  moment  after  the 
expiration  of  the  One  year's  truce,  may  be  thus  shown  to  be  not  only  more 
conformable  to  the  genius  of  Perikles,  but  also  founded  on  a  juster  estimate 
of  events  both  past  and  future,  than  the  peace-policy  of  Nikias,  what  are 
we  to  say  to  the  historian,  who,  without  refuting  such  presumptions, 
every  one  of  which  is  deduced  from  his  own  narrative — nay,  without  even 
indicating  their  existence — merely  tells  us  that  '  Kleon  opposed  the  peace 
in  order  that  he  might  cloke  dishonest  intrigues  and  find  matter  for 
plausible  crimination '  ?  We  cannot  but  say  of  this  criticism,  with  pro- 
found regret  that  such  words  must  be  pronounced  respecting  any  judgement 
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of  Thukydides,  that  it  is  harsh  and  unfair  towards  Kleon,  and  careless  in 
regard  to  truth  and  the  instruction  of  his  readers.  It  is  conceived  in  the 
same  tone  as  his  unaccountable  judgement  in  the  matter  of  Sphakteria. 

If  Kleon,  in  proposing  the  expedition,  originally  proposed  himself 
as  the  commander,  a  new  ground  of  objection,  and  a  very  forcible  ground, 
would  thus  be  furnished.  Since  everything  which  Kleon  does  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  manifestation  of  some  vicious  or  silly  attribute,  we  are  told 
that  this  was  an  instance  of  his  absurd  presumption,  arising  out  of  the 
success  of  Pylus,  and  persuading  him  that  he  was  the  only  general  who 
could  put  down  Brasidas.  But  if  the  success  at  Pylus  had  really  filled 
him  with  such  overweening  military  conceit,  it  is  most  unaccountable 
that  he  should  not  have  procured  for  himself  some  command  during  the 
year  which  immediately  succeeded  the  affair  at  Sphakteria — the  eighth 
year  of  the  war — a  season  of  most  active  warlike  enterprise,  when  his  pre- 
sumption and  influence  arising  out  of  the  Sphakterian  victory  must  have 
been  fresh  and  glowing.  As  he  obtained  no  command  during  this  imme- 
diately succeeding  period,  we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  he  ever  really 
conceived  such  excessive  personal  presumption  of  his  own  talents  for  war, 
and  whether  he  did  not  retain  after  the  affair  of  Sphakteria  the  same 
character  which  he  had  manifested  in  that  affair — reluctance  to  engage 
in  military  expeditions  himself,  and  a  disposition  to  see  them  commanded 
as  well  as  carried  on  by  others.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Kleon,  in 
proposing  the  expedition  against  Amphipolis,  originally  proposed  to  take 
the  command  of  it  himself  :  I  think  it  at  least  equally  probable,  that  his 
original  wish  was  to  induce  Nikias  or  the  Strategi  to  take  the  command 
of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Sphakteria. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  an  expedition  proposed  under  these  cir- 
cumstances by  Kleon,  though  it  might  command  a  majority  in  the  public 
assembly,  would  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  unfavourable 
to  it,  and  even  wishing  that  it  might  fail.  Moreover,  Kleon  had  neither 
talents  nor  experience  for  commanding  an  army  ;  so  that  the  being 
engaged  under  his  command  in  fighting  against  the  ablest  officer  of  the 
time,  could  inspire  no  confidence  to  any  man  in  putting  on  his  armour. 
From  all  these  circumstances  united,  political  as  well  as  military,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  hoplites  whom  he  took  out  with  him  went 
with  much  reluctance1.  An  ignorant  general  with  unwilling  soldiers, 
many  of  them  politically  disliking  him,  stood  little  chance  of  wresting 
Amphipolis  from  Brasidas.  But  had  Nikias  or  the  Strategi  done  their 
duty  and  carried  the  entire  force  of  the  city  under  competent  command 
to  the  same  object,  the  issue  would  probably  have  been  different  as  to 
gain  and  loss — certainly  very  different  as  to  dishonour. 

Kleon  started  from  Peiraeus,  apparently  towards  the  beginning  of 
August,  with  1,200  Athenian,  Lemnian,  and  Imbrian  hoplites,  and  300 
horsemen,  troops  of  excellent  quality  and  condition,  besides  an  auxiliary 
force  of  allies  (number  not  exactly  known)  and  thirty  triremes.  This 
armament  was  not  of  magnitude  at  all  equal  to  the  taking  of  Amphipolis, 
for  Brasidas  had  equal  numbers,  besides  all  the  advantages  of  the  posi- 
tion. But  it  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Kleon,  on  arriving  at  Eion,  to 
procure  Macedonian  and  Thracian  reinforcements  before  he  commenced 
his  attack.     He  first  halted  in  his  voyage  near  Skione,  from  which  place 

1  Thukyd.,  V.  7:    *eu  o'tKoBty  *k  axotrff  avr<?  (vyf)\0ov. 
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he  took  away  such  of  the  hoplites  as  could  be  spared  from  the  blockade. 
He  next  sailed  across  the  Gulf  from  PallSnS  to  the  Sithonian  peninsula, 
to  a  place  called  the  Harbour  of  the  Kolophonians  near  Torone.  Having 
here  learnt  that  neither  Brasidas  himself,  nor  any  considerable  Pelopon- 
nesian  garrison,  was  present  in  Torone,  he  landed  his  forces,  and  marched 
to  attack  the  town. 

It  happened  that  Brasidas,  desiring  to  enlarge  the  fortified  circle  of 
ToronS,  had  broken  down  a  portion  of  the  old  wall,  and  employed  the 
materials  in  building  a  new  and  larger  wall  enclosing  the  proasteion  or 
suburb.  This  new  wall  appears  to  have  been  still  incomplete  and  in  an 
imperfect  state  of  defence.  Pasitelidas,  the  Peloponnesian  commander, 
resisted  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  as  long  as  he  could  ;  but  when  already 
beginning  to  give  way,  he  saw  ten  Athenian  triremes  sailing  into  the 
harbour,  which  was  hardly  guarded  at  all.  Abandoning  the  defence  of  the 
suburb,  he  hastened  to  repel  these  new  assailants,  but  came  too  late,  so 
that  the  town  was  entered  from  both  sides  at  once.  Pasitelidas  the  com- 
mander, with  the  Peloponnesian  garrison  and  the  Toronaean  male  popula- 
tion, were  despatched  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  while  the  Toronaean  women 
and  children,  by  a  fate  but  too  common  in  those  days,  were  sold  as  slaves. 

After  this  not  unimportant  success,  Kleon  sailed  round  the  promontory 
of  Athos  to  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  within  three  miles  of 
Amphipolis.  From  hence,  in  execution  of  his  original  scheme,  he  sent 
envoys  to  Perdikkas,  urging  him  to  lend  effective  aid  as  the  ally  of  Athens 
in  the  attack  of  Amphipolis,  with  his  whole  forces,  and  to  Polles  the  king 
of  the  Thracian  Odomantes,  inviting  him  also  to  come  with  as  many 
Thracian  mercenaries  as  could  be  levied.  The  Edonians,  the  Thracian 
tribe  nearest  to  Amphipolis,  took  part  with  Brasidas.  Awaiting  the  ex- 
pected reinforcements,  Kleon  employed  himself,  first  in  an  attack  upon 
Stageirus  in  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  which  was  repulsed,  next  upon  Galepsus, 
on  the  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Thasos,  which  was  successful.  But  the 
reinforcements  did  not  at  once  arrive,  and  being  too  weak  to  attack 
Amphipolis  without  them,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive  at  Eion  ; 
while  Brasidas  on  his  side  made  no  movement  out  of  Amphipolis,  but 
contented  himself  with  keeping  constant  watch  over  the  forces  of  Kleon, 
the  view  of  which  he  commanded  from  his  station  on  the  hill  of  Kerdy- 
lion,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  communicating  with  Amphipolis 
by  the  bridge.  Some  days  elapsed  in  such  inaction  on  both  sides.  But 
the  Athenian  hoplites,  becoming  impatient  of  doing  nothing,  soon  began 
to  give  vent  to  those  feelings  of  dislike  which  they  had  brought  out  from 
Athens  against  their  general.  Athenian  hoplites,  if  they  felt  such  a  senti- 
ment, were  not  likely  to  refrain  from  manifesting  it.  And  Kleon  was 
presently  made  aware  of  the  fact  in  a  manner  sufficiently  painful  to 
force  him  against  his  will  into  some  movement,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  intend  to  be  anything  else  than  a  march  for  the  purpose  of  surveying 
the  ground  all  round  the  city1. 

To  comprehend  the  important  incidents  which  followed,  it  is  necessary 

1  This  episode  shows  that  the  '  intelligent  in-  soldiers  having  a  good  reputation  for  true  soldierly 
terest '  shown  by  the  Greek  citizen-soldier  could  bearing.  But  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
have  its  drawbacks.  Such  free  criticism  is  also  Athenian  hoplites,  who  were  presumably  drawn 
recorded  by  Herodotus  (vi.  12)  in  the  case  of  the  from  the  zeugite  class,  would  largely  be  political 
Ionians  who  fought  at  Lade.  We  may  suspect  opponents  of  Kleon,  and  treated  him  less  respect- 
that  this  Trappijo-ia  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  fully  than  they  would  have  behaved  towards  a  corn- 
Ionian  peoples^  the  Peloponnesian  and  Boeotian  mander  of  higher  standing  and  experience. — Ed. 
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to  say  a  few  words  on  the  topography  of  Amphipolis,  as  far  as  we  can 
understand  it  on  the  imperfect  evidence  before  us.  That  city  was  placed 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  on  a  conspicuous  hill  around  which  the 
river  makes  a  bend,  first  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  then,  after  a  short 
course  to  the  southward,  back  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Amphipolis 
had  for  its  only  artificial  fortification  one  long  wall,  which  began  near 
the  point  north-east  of  the  town,  where  the  river  narrows  again  into  a 
channel,  after  passing  through  the  lake  Kerkinitis,  ascended  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hill,  crossing  the  ridge  which  connects  it  with  Mount 
Pangaeus,  and  then  descended  so  as  to  touch  the  river  again  at  another 
point  south  of  the  town — thus  being  as  it  were  a  string  to  the  highly-bent 
bow  formed  by  the  river.  On  three  sides,  north,  west,  and  south,  the  city 
was  defended  only  by  the  Strymon.  At  some  little  distance  below  the 
point  where  the  wall  touched  the  river  south  of  the  city,  was  the  bridge, 
a  communication  of  great  importance  for  the  whole  country,  which  con- 
nected the  territory  of  Amphipolis  with  that  of  Argilus.  On  the  western 
or  right  bank  of  the  river,  bordering  it  and  forming  an  outer  bend  corre- 
sponding to  the  bend  of  the  river,  was  situated  Mount  Kerdylium.  At 
the  time  when  Brasidas  first  took  the  place,  the  bridge  was  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  long  city  wall.  But  during  the  intervening  eighteen 
months,  he  had  erected  a  palisade  work  connecting  the  two.  By  means 
of  this  palisade,  the  bridge  was  thus  at  the  time  of  Kleon's  expedition 
comprehended  within  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  so  that  Brasidas, 
while  keeping  watch  on  Mount  Kerdylium,  could  pass  over  whenever 
he  chose  into  the  city,  without  impediment. 

In  the  march  which  Kleon  now  undertook,  he  went  up  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge  (which  runs  nearly  in  an  easterly  direction  from  Amphipolis 
to  Mount  Pangaeus)  in  order  to  survey  the  city  and  its  adjoining  ground 
on  the  northern  and  north-eastern  side.  The  road  which  he  was  to  take 
from  Eion  lay  at  a  small  distance  eastward  of  the  city  long  wall,  and 
from  the  palisade  which  connected  that  wall  with  the  bridge.  But  he 
had  no  expectation  of  being  attacked  in  his  march — the  rather  as  Brasidas 
with  the  larger  portion  of  his  force  was  visible  on  Mount  Kerdylium. 
Moreover  the  gates  of  Amphipolis  were  all  shut — not  a  man  was  on  the 
wall — nor  were  any  symptoms  of  movement  to  be  detected.  As  there 
was  no  evidence  before  him  of  intention  to  attack,  he  took  no  precautions, 
and  marched  in  careless  and  disorderly  array.  Having  reached  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  he  surveyed  at  leisure  the  lake  before  him,  and  the  side  of 
the  city  which  lay  towards  Thrace.  The  perfect  quiescence  of  the  city 
imposed  upon  and  even  astonished  him.  It  seemed  altogether  undefended, 
and  he  almost  fancied,  that  if  he  had  brought  battering  engines,  he  could 
have  taken  it  forthwith.  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  there  was  no 
enemy  prepared  to  fight,  he  took  his  time  to  survey  the  ground  ;  while 
his  soldiers  became  more  and  more  relaxed  and  careless  in  their  trim — 
some  even  advancing  close  up  to  the  walls  and  gates. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  was  soon  materially  changed.  Brasidas,  know- 
ing that  the  Athenian  hoplites  would  not  long  endure  the  tedium  of 
absolute  Inaction,  calculated  that  by  affecting  extreme  backwardness  he 
should  seduce  Kleon  into  some  incautious  movement.  His  station  on 
Mount  Kerdylium  enabled  him  to  watch  the  march  of  the  Athenian  army 
from  Eion.  and  when  he  saw  them  pass  up  along  the  road  outside  of  the 
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long  wall  of  Amphipolis,  he  immediately  crossed  the  river  with  his  forces 
and  entered  the  town.  But  it  was  not  his  intention  to  march  out  and 
offer  them  open  battle.  For  his*  army,  though  equal  in  number  to  theirs, 
was  extremely  inferior  in  arms  and  equipment,  in  which  points  the 
Athenian  force  now  present  was  so  admirably  provided,  that  his  own 
men  would  not  think  themselves  a  match  for  it,  if  the  two  armies  faced 
each  other  in  open  field.  He  relied  altogether  on  the  effect  of  sudden 
sally  and  well-timed  surprise,  when  the  Athenians  should  have  been 
thrown  into  a  feeling  of  contemptuous  security  by  an  exaggerated  show 
of  impotence  in  their  enemy. 

Brasidas  called  his  men  together  to  address  to  them  the  usual  encourage- 
ments prior  to  an  engagement.  After  appealing  to  the  Dorian  pride  of  his 
Peloponnesians,  accustomed  to  triumph  over  Ionians,  he  explained  to  them 
his  design  of  relying  upon  a  bold  and  sudden  movement  with  comparatively 
small  numbers,  against  the  Athenian  army  when  not  prepared  for  it1. 

These  preparations,  however,  could  not  be  completed  in  secrecy.  Bra- 
sidas and  his  army  were  perfectly  visible  while  descending  the  hill  of 
Kerdylium,  crossing  the  bridge  and  entering  Amphipolis,  to  the  Athenian 
scouts  without.  Moreover,  so  conspicuous  was  the  interior  of  the  city 
to  spectators  without,  that  the  temple  of  Athene,  and  Brasidas  with  its 
ministers  around  him  performing  the  ceremony  of  sacrifice,  was  distinctly 
recognised.  The  fact  was  made  known  to  Kleon  as  he  stood  on  the  high 
ridge  taking  his  survey,  while  at  the  same  time  those  who  had  gone  near 
to  the  gates  reported  that  the  feet  of  many  horses  and  men  were  beginning 
to  be  seen  under  them,  as  if  preparing  for  a  sally.  He  himself  went  close 
to  the  gate,  and  satisfied  himself  of  this  circumstance  :  we  must  recollect 
that  there  was  no  defender  on  the  walls,  nor  any  danger  from  missiles. 
Anxious  to  avoid  coming  to  any  real  engagement  before  his  reinforcements 
should  arrive,  he  at  once  gave  orders  for  retreat,  which  he  thought  might 
be  accomplished  before  the  attack  from  within  could  be  fully  organized. 
For  he  imagined  that  a  considerable  number  of  troops  would  be  marched 
out,  and  ranged  in  battle  order,  before  the  attack  was  actually  begun — 
not  dreaming  that  the  sally  would  be  instantaneous,  made  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men.  Orders  having  been  proclaimed  to  wheel  to  the  left, 
and  retreat  in  column  on  the  left  flank  towards  Eion,  Kleon,  who  was 
himself  on  the  top  of  the  hill  with  the  right  wing,  waited  only  to  see  his 
left  and-  centre  actually  in  march  on  the  road  to  Eion,  and  then  directed 
his  right  also  to  wheel  to  the  left  and  follow  them. 

The  whole  Athenian  army  were  thus  in  full  retreat,  marching  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  parallel  to  the  Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis,  with  their  right  or 
unshielded  side  exposed  to  the  enemy — when  Brasidas,  looking  over  the 
southernmost  gates  of  the  Long  Wall  with  his  small  detachment  ready 
marshalled  near  him,  burst  out  into  contemptuous  exclamations  on  the 
disorder  of  their  array.  '  These  men  will  not  stand  us  :  I  see  it  by  the 
quivering  of  their  spears  and  of  their  heads.  Men  who  reel  about  in  that 
way  never  stand  an  assailing  enemy.' 

With  that,  both  the  gate  of  the  Long  Wall  nearest  to  the  palisade, 

1  Thukyd.,  v.  9.      The  words  to  avfLfjiivov  rip  pare    Xenophon's    eulogy    of    the    manoeuvres  of 

yvufiqc  are  full  of  significance  in  regard  to  ancien  t  Epameiuondas    before    the    battle    of    Mantineia, 

military  affairs.     The  Grecian  hoplites,  even  the  whereby  he  made  the  enemy  fancy  that  he  was 

best  of  them,  required  to  be  peculiarly  wound  up  not  going  to  fight,  and  took  down  the  preparation 

for  a  battle:  hence  the  necessity  of  the  harangue  in  the  minds  of  their  soldiers  for  battle.     fXenoph.. 

from  the  general  which  always  preceded.     Com-  Hdlen.,  vii.  5,  22.) 
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and  the  adjoining  gate  of  the  palisade  itself,  were  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  Brasidas  with  his  150  chosen  soldiers  issued  out  through  them  to 
attack  the  retreating  Athenians.  Running  rapidly  down  the  straight 
road  which  joined  laterally  the  road  towards  Eion  along  which  the 
Athenians  were  marching,  he  charged  their  central  division  on  the  right 
flank1.  Their  left  wing  had  already  got  beyond  him  on  the  road  towards 
Eion.  Taken  completely  unprepared,  conscious  of  their  own  disorderly 
array,  and  astounded  at  the  boldness  of  their  enemy,  the  Athenians  of 
the  centre  were  seized  with  panic,  made  not  the  least  resistance,  and 
presently  fled.  Even  the  Athenian  left,  though  not  attacked  at  all, 
instead  of  halting  to  lend  assistance,  shared  the  panic  and  fled  in  dis- 
order. Having  thus  disorganized  this  part  of  the  army,  Brasidas  passed 
along  the  line  to  press  his  attack  on  the  Athenian  right :  but  in  this  move- 
ment he  was  mortally  wounded  and  carried  off  the  field  unobserved  by 
his  enemies.  Meanwhile  Klearidas,  sallying  forth  from  the  Thracian  gate, 
had  attacked  the  Athenian  right  on  the  ridge  opposite  to  him,  immediately 
after  it  began  its  retreat.  But  the  soldiers  on  the  Athenian  right  had 
probably  seen  the  previous  movement  of  Brasidas  against  the  other 
division,  and  though  astonished  at  the  sudden  danger,  had  thus  a  moment's 
warning,  before  they  were  themselves  assailed,  to  halt  and  form  on  the 
hill.  Klearidas  here  found  a  considerable  resistance,  in  spite  of  the 
desertion  of  Kleon,  who,  more  astounded  than  any  man  in  his  army  by 
a  catastrophe  so  unlooked  for,  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  fled  at  once, 
but  was  overtaken  by  a  Thracian  peltast  from  Myrkinus,  and  slain.  His 
soldiers  on  the  right  wing,  however,  repelled  two  or  three  attacks  in  front 
from  Klearidas,  and  maintained  their  ground,  until  at  length  the  Chal- 
kidian  cavalry  and  the  peltasts  from  Myrkinus,  having  come  forth  out 
of  the  gates,  assailed  them  with  missiles  in  flank  and  rear  so  as  to  throw 
them  into  disorder.  The  whole  Athenian  army  was  thus  put  to  flight, 
the  left  hurrying  to  Eion,  the  men  of  the  right  dispersing  and  seeking 
safety  among  the  hilly  grounds  of  Pangaeus  in  their  rear.  Their  sufferings 
and  loss  in  the  retreat,  from  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  peltasts  and  cavalry, 
were  most  severe.  When  they  at  last  again  mustered  at  Eion,  not  only 
the  commander  Kleon,  but  600  Athenian  hoplites,  half  of  the  force  sent 
out,  were  found  missing. 

So  admirably  had  the  attack  been  concerted,  and  so  entire  was  its 
success,  that  only  seven  men  perished  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  But  of 
those  seven,  one  was  the  gallant  Brasidas  himself,  who  being  carried  into 
Amphipolis,  lived  just  long  enough  to  learn  the  complete  victory  of  his 
troops  and  then  expired.  He  received,  by  special  decree,  the  distinguished 
honour  of  interment  within  their  city — the  universal  habit  being  to  inter 
even  the  most  eminent  deceased  persons  in  a  suburb  without  the  walls. 
He  was  also  proclaimed  (Ekist  or  Founder  of  Amphipolis,  and  as  such, 
received  heroic  worship  with  annual  games  and  sacrifices  to  his  honour. 

1  Thukyd.,  v.  10.     Brasidas  and  his  men  sallied  attack   the  enemy  by  the  gate  in   the  palisade 

forth  by  two  different  gates  at  the  same  time.  itself. 

One  was  the  first  gate  in  the  Long   Wall  which  Another  gate  would  be  that  by  which  Brasidas 

would  be  the  first  gate  in  order  to  a  person  coming  himself  with  his  army  entered  Amphipolis  from 

from   the   southward.     The  other  was,   the  gate  Mount    Kerdylium.     It   probably   stood  open   at 

upon  the  palisade  (at  iwl  to  orai/pu^a  wvXax) —  this  moment  when  he  directed  the  sally  forth 


that  is,  the  gate  in  the  Long  Wall  which  op«*ned  that  which  had  to  be  opened  at  the  moment  was, 
the  town  upon  the  palisade.  The  persons  the  gate  in  the  palisade,  together  with  the  gate 
sallied  out  by  this  gate  would   get    out    to        first  in  the  Long  Wall. 
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The  Athenian  Hagnon,  the  real  founder  and  originally  recognised  OEkist 
of  the  city,  was  stripped  of  all  his  commemorative  honours  and  expunged 
from  the  remembrance  of  the  people,  the  buildings,  which  served  as 
visible  memento  of  his  name,  being  destroyed.  Klearidas,  as  governor 
of  Amphipolis,  superintended  those  numerous  alterations  in  the  city  which 
this  important  change  required,  while  the  remaining  armament  of  Athens, 
having  obtained  the  usual  truce  and  buried  their  dead,  returned  home 
without  farther  operations. 

There  are  few  battles  recorded  in  history  wherein  the  disparity  and 
contrast  of  the  two  generals  opposed  has  been  so  manifest — consummate 
skill  and  courage  on  the  one  side  against  ignorance  and  panic  on  the 
other.  On  the  singular  ability  and  courage  of  Brasidas  there  can  be  but 
one  verdict  of  unqualified  admiration.  But  the  criticism  passed  by 
ThukydidSs  on  Kleon,  here  as  elsewhere,  cannot  be  adopted  without 
reserves.  He  tells  us  that  Kleon  undertook  his  march,  from  Eion  up  to 
the  hill  in  front  of  Amphipolis,  in  the  same  rash  and  confident  spirit  with 
which  he  had  embarked  on  the  enterprise  against  Pylus,  in  the  blind 
confidence  that  no  one  would  resist  him.  Now  I  have  already,  in  a  former 
chapter,  shown  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  anticipations  of  Kleon 
respecting  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  far  from  being  marked  by  any 
spirit  of  unmeasured  presumption,  were  sober  and  judicious,  realized  to 
the  letter  without  any  unlooked-for  aid  from  fortune.  The  remarks,  here 
made  by  Thukydid&s  on  that  affair,  are  not  more  reasonable  than  the 
judgement  on  it  in  his  former  chapter  ;  for  it  is  not  true  (as  he  here  implies) 
that  Kleon  expected  no  resistance  in  Sphakteria — he  calculated  on  resist- 
ance, but  knew  that  he  had  force  sufficient  to  overcome  it.  His  fault 
even  at  Amphipolis,  great  as  that  fault  was,  did  not  consist  in  rashness 
and  presumption.  This  charge  at  least  is  rebutted  by  the  circumstance, 
that  he  himself  wished  to  make  no  aggressive  movement  until  his  rein- 
forcements should  arrive — and  that  he  was  only  constrained,  against  his 
own  will,  to  abandon  his  intended  temporary  inactivity  during  that 
interval,  by  the  angry  murmurs  of  his  soldiers,  who  reproached  him  with 
ignorance  and  backwardness — the  latter  quality  being  the  reverse  of  that 
with  which  he  is  branded  by  Thukydides. 

When  Kleon  was  thus  driven  to  do  something,  his  march  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  ground,  was  not  in 
itself  ill-judged.  It  might  have  been  accomplished  in  perfect  safety,  if 
he  had  kept  his  army  in  orderly  array,  prepared  for  contingencies.  But 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  out-generalled  and  over-reached  by  that  simu- 
lated consciousness  of  impotence  and  unwillingness  to  fight,  which  Bra- 
sidas took  care  to  present  to  him.  Among  all  military  stratagems,  this 
has  perhaps  been  the  most  frequently  practised  with  success  against 
inexperienced  generals,  who  are  thrown  off  their  guard  and  induced  to 
neglect  precaution,  not  because  they  are  naturally  more  rash  or  pre- 
sumptuous than  ordinary  men,  but  because  nothing  except  either  a  high 
order  of  intellect,  or  special  practice  and  training,  will  enable  a  man  to 
keep  steadily  present  to  his  mind  liabilities  even  real  and  serious,  when 
there  is  no  discernible  evidence  to  suggest  their  approach — much  more 
when  there  is  positive  evidence,  artfully  laid  out  by  a  superior  enemy, 
to  create  belief  in  their  absence.  A  fault  substantially  the  same  had  been 
committed  by  Thukydidds  himself  and  his  colleague  Euklds  a  year  and 
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a  half  before,  when  they  suffered  Brasidas  to  surprise  the  Strymonian 
bridge  and  Amphipolis,  not  even  taking  common  precautions,  nor  thinking 
it  necessary  to  keep  the  fleet  at  Eion. 

This  military  incompetence,  which  made  Kleon  fall  into  the  trap  laid 
for  him  by  Brasidas,  also  made  him  take  wrong  measures  against  the 
danger,  when  he  unexpectedly  discovered  at  last  that  the  enemy  within 
were  preparing  to  attack  him.  His  fatal  error  consisted  in  giving  instant 
order  for  retreat,  under  the  vain  hope  that  he  could  get  away  before  the 
enemy's  attack  could  be  brought  to  bear.  An  abler  officer,  before  he 
commenced  the  retreating  march  so  close  to  the  hostile  walls,  would  have 
taken  care  to  marshal  his  men  in  proper  array,  to  warn  and  address  them 
with  the  usual  harangue,  and  to  wind  up  their  courage  to  the  fighting- 
point.  Up  to  that  moment  they  had  no  idea  of  being  called  upon  to  fight ; 
and  the  courage  of  Grecian  hoplites — taken  thus  unawares  while  hurrying 
to  get  away  in  disorder  visible  both  to  themselves  and  their  enemies, 
without  any  of  the  usual  preliminaries  of  battle — was  but  too  apt  to 
prove  deficient.  To  turn  the  right  or  unshielded  flank  to  the  enemy, 
was  unavoidable,  from  the  direction  of  the  retreating  movement,  nor  is 
it  reasonable  to  blame  Kleon  for  this,  as  some  historians  have  done — or 
for  causing  his  right  wing  to  move  too  soon  in  following  the  lead  of  the 
left,  as  Dr.  Arnold  seems  to  think.  The  grand  fault  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted in  not  waiting  to  marshal  his  men  and  prepare  them  for  standing 
fight  during  their  retreat. 

But  the  absence  of  military  knowledge  and  precaution  is  not  the  worst 
of  Kleon's  faults  on  this  occasion.  His  want  of  courage  at  the  moment 
of  conflict  is  yet  more  lamentable,  and  divests  his  end  of  that  personal 
sympathy  which  would  otherwise  have  accompanied  it.  A  commander 
who  has  been  out-generalled  is  under  a  double  force  of  obligation  to  exert 
and  expose  himself  to  the  uttermost  in  order  to  retrieve  the  consequences 
of  his  own  mistakes.  He  will  thus  at  least  preserve  his  own  personal 
honour,  whatever  censure  he  may  deserve  on  the  score  of  deficient  know- 
ledge and  judgement1. 

What  is  said  about  the  disgraceful  flight  of  Kleon  himself  must  be 
applied,  with  hardly  less  severity  of  criticism,  to  the  Athenian  hoplites 
under  him.  They  behaved  in  a  manner  altogether  unworthy  of  the  repu- 
tation of  their  city,  especially  the  left  wing,  which  seems  to  have  broken 
and  run  away  without  waiting  to  be  attacked.  And  when  we  read  in 
Thukydides,  that  the  men  who  thus  disgraced  themselves  were  among  the 
best  and  the  best-armed  hoplites  in  Athens — that  they  came  out  un- 
willingly under  Kleon — that  they  began  their  scorniul  murmurs  against 
him  before  he  had  committed  any  error — when  we  read  this,  we  shall  be 
led  to  compare  the  expedition  against  Amphipolis  with  former  artifices 
respecting  the  attack  of  Sphakteria,  and  to  discern  other  causes  for  its 
failure  besides  the  military  incompetence  of  the  commander.  These  hoplites 
brought  out  with  them  from  Athens  the  feelings  prevalent  among  the  political 
adversaries  of  Kleon.  The  expedition  was  proposed  and  carried  by  him,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  these  adversaries.  They  could  not  prevent  it,  but  their 
opposition  enfeebled  it  from  the  beginning,  kept  within  too  narrow  limits 
the  force  assigned,  and  was  one  main  reason  which  frustrated  its  success. 

1  Contrast  the  brave  death  of  the  Lacedaemonian  generalled  and  surprised  by  the  Athenian  Iphi- 
gencral   Anaxiblos,   when  he  found  himself  out-        krates  (Xenophon,  Hellen.,  iv.  8,  38). 
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Had  PeriklSs  been  alive,  Amphipolis  might  perhaps  still  have  been 
lost,  since  its  capture  was  the  faultv  of  the  officers  employed  to  defend  it. 
But  if  lost,  it  would  probably  have  been  attacked  and  recovered  with  the 
same  energy  as  the  revolted  Samos  had  been,  with  the  full  force,  and 
the  best  generals,  that  Athens  could  furnish.  With  such  an  armament 
under  good  officers,  there  was  nothing  at  all  impracticable  in  the  recon- 
quest  of  the  place,  especially  as  at  that  time  it  had  no  defence  on  three 
sides  except  the  Strymon,  and  might  thus  be  approached  by  Athenian 
ships  on  that  navigable  river1.  The  armament  of  Kleon,  even  if  his 
reinforcements  had  arrived,  was  hardly  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But 
Perikles  would  have  been  able  to  concentrate  upon  it  the  whole  strength 
of  the  city,  without  being  paralysed  by  the  contentions  of  political  party. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Athenians,  partly  from  political  intrigue,  partly 
from  the  incompetence  of  Kleon,  underwent  a  disastrous  defeat  instead 
of  carrying  Amphipolis.  But  the  death  of  Brasidas  converted  their 
defeat  into  a  substantial  victory.  There  remained  no  Spartan,  like  or 
second  to  that  eminent  man,  either  as  a  soldier  or  a  conciliating  politician, 
none  who  could  replace  him  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  allies 
of  Athens  in  Thrace.  With  him  the  fears  of  Athens,  and  the  hopes  of 
Sparta  in  respect  to  the  future  alike  disappeared.  The  Athenian  generals 
Phormio  and  Demosthenes  had  both  of  them  acquired  among  the  Akar- 
nanians  an  influence  personal  to  themselves,  apart  from  their  post  and 
from  their  country.  But  the  career  of  Brasidas  exhibited  an  extent  of 
personal  ascendency  and  admiration,  obtained  as  well  as  deserved,  such 
as  had  never  before  been  paralleled  by  any  military  chieftain  in  Greece  : 
and  Plato  might  well  select  him  as  the  most  suitable  historical  counter- 
part to  the  heroic  Achilles2.  All  the  achievements  of  Brasidas  were  his 
own  individually,  with  nothing  more  than  bare  encouragement,  some- 
times even  without  encouragement,  from  his  country.  And  when  we 
recollect  the  strict  and  narrow  routine  in  which  as  a  Spartan  he  had  been 
educated,  so  fatal  to  the  development  of  every  thing,  like  original  thought 
or  impulse,  and  so  completely  estranged  from  all  experience  of  party  or 
political  discussion — we  are  amazed  at  his  power  of  adapting  himself  to 
new  circumstances  and  new  persons,  and  his  dexterity  in  making  himself 
the  rallying-point  of  opposite  political  parties  in  each  of  the  various  cities 
which  he  acquired.  At  the  time  when  Brasidas  perished,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  he  was  unquestionably  the  first  man  in  Greece.  And  though 
it  is  not  given  to  us  to  predict  what  he  would  have  become  had  he  lived, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  future  course  of  the  war  would  have  been  sensibly 
modified,  perhaps  even  to  the  advantage  of  Athens,  since  she  might  have 
had  sufficient  occupation  at  home  to  keep  her  from  undertaking  her 
disastrous  enterprise  in  Sicily. 

Respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  Kleon,  the  facts  already  narrated  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  it  as  compared  with  that  of  his  oppo- 
nents. I  have  shown  grounds  for  believing  that  ThukydidSs  has  for- 
gotten his  usual  impartiality  in  criticising  this  personal  enemy,  that  in 
regard  to  Sphakteria,  Kleon  was  really  one  main  and  indispensable  cause 
of  procuring  for  his  country  the  greatest  advantage  which  she  obtained 
throughout  the  whole  war ;  and  that  in  regard  to  his  judgement,  as 

1  Amphipolis  was  actually  thus  attacked  by  the  afterwards,  by  ships,  on  the  Strymon— Thukyd., 
Athenians,  though  without  success,  eight    years       vii.  9.  *  Plato,  Symposion,  c.  36,  p.  231. 
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advocating  the  prosecution  of  war,  three  different  times  must  be  dis- 
tinguished— i.  After  the  first  blockade  of  the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria — 
2.  After  the  capture  of  the  island — 3.  After  the  expiration  of  the  One- 
year  truce.  On  the  earliest  of  those  three  occasions,  he  was  wrong,  for  he 
seems  to  have  shut  the  door  on  all  possibilities  of  negotiation,  by  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys.  On  the  second  occa- 
sion, he  had  fair  and  plausible  grounds  to  offer  on  behalf  of  his  opinion, 
though  it  turned  out  unfortunate  :  moreover,  at  that  time,  all  Athens 
was  warlike,  and  Kleon  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  peculiar  adviser  of  that 
policy.  On  the  third  and  last  occasion,  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
the  political  counsel  of  Kleon  was  right,  judicious,  and  truly  Perikl&an 
— much  surpassing  in  wisdom  that  of  his  opponents.  We  shall  see  in  the 
coming  chapters  how  these  opponents  managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  after 
his  death — how  Nikias  threw  away  the  interests  of  Athens  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  peace — how  Nikias  and  Alkibiades  together  ship- 
wrecked the  power  of  .their  country  on  the  shores  of  Syracuse.  And  when  we 
judge  the  demagogue  Kleon  in  this  comparison,  we  shall  find  ground  for 
remarking  that  Thukydidfis  is  reserved  and  even  indulgent  towards  the  errors 
and  vices  of  other  statesmen — harsh  only  towards  those  of  his  accuser. 

As  to  the  internal  policy  of  Kleon,  and  his  conduct  as  a  politician  in 
Athenian  constitutional  life,  we  have  but  little  trustworthy  evidence. 
There  exists  indeed  a  portrait  of  him  drawn  in  colours  broad  and  glaring 
— most  impressive  to  the  imagination,  and  hardly  effaceable  from  the 
memory — the  portrait  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  through 
this  representation  that  Kleon  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  crucified 
by  a  poet  who  admits  himself  to  have  a  personal  grudge  against  him, 
just  as  he  has  been  commemorated  in  the  prose  of  an  historian  whose 
banishment  he  had  proposed.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  Athenian 
audience  when  this  piece  was  represented  at  the  Lenaean  festival  (January, 
B.C.  424,  about  six  months  after  the  capture  of  Sphakteria),  with  Kleon 
himself  and  most  of  the  real  Knights  present,  must  have  been  intense 
beyond  what  we  can  now  easily  imagine. 

So  ready  are  most  writers  to  find  Kleon  guilty,  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  Aristophanes  as  a  witness  against  him,  though  no  other  public  man, 
of  any  age  or  nation,  has  ever  been  condemned  upon  such  evidence.  No 
man  thinks  of  judging  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  or  Mr.  Fox,  or  Mirabeau, 
from  the  numerous  lampoons  put  in  circulation  against  them.  No  man 
will  take  measure  of  a  political  Englishman  from  Punchy  or  of  a  French- 
man from  the  Charivari.  The  unrivalled  comic  merit  of  the  Knights 
of  Aristophanes  is  only  one  reason  the  more  for  distrusting  the  resemblance 
of  its  picture  to  the  real  Kleon.  We  have  means  too  of  testing  the  candour 
and  accuracy  of  Aristophanes  by  his  delineation  of  SokratSs,  whom  he 
introduced  in  the  comedy  of  Clouds  in  the  year  after  that  of  the  Knights. 
As  a  comedy,  the  Clouds  stands  second  only  to  the  Knights  :  as  a 
picture  of  Sokrates,  it  is  little  better  than  pure  fancy  :  it  is  not  even  a 
caricature,  but  a  totally  different  person.  With  such  an  analogy  before 
us,  not  to  mention  what  we  know  generally  of  the  portraits  of  Periklds 
by  these  authors,  we  are  not  warranted  in  treating  the  portrait  of  Kleon 
as  a  likeness,  except  on  points  where  there  is  corroborative  evidence.1 

i  Aristophan.,  Equit.,  55,  391,  740,  etc.  In  one  winning  the  alliance  of  that  city,  but  in  reality, 
passage  of  the  play,  Kleon  is  reproached  with  pre-  under  cover  of  this  proceeding,  carrying  on 
tending  to  be  engaged  at  Argos  in  measures  for        clandestine  negotiations  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
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But  when  we  put  together  the  different  heads  of  indictment  accumu- 
lated by  Aristophanes,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not  easily  recon- 
cileable  one  with  the  other.  For  an  Athenian,  whose  temper  led  him  to 
violent  crimination  of  others,  at  the  inevitable  price  of  multiplying  and 
exasperating  personal  enemies,  would  find  it  peculiarly  dangerous,  if  not 
impossible,  to  carry  on  peculation  for  his  own  account.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  took  the  latter  turn,  he  would  be  inclined  to  purchase  connivance 
from  others  even  by  winking  at  real  guilt  on  their  part,  far  from  making 
himself  conspicuous  as  a  calumniator  of  innocence.  We  must  therefore 
discuss  the  side  of  the  indictment  which  is  indicated  in  ThukydidSs ;  not 
Kleon  as  truckling  to  the  people  and  cheating  for  his  own  pecuniary  profit 
(which  is  certainly  not  the  character  implied  in  his  speech  about  the 
Mitylenaeans  as  given  to  us  by  the  historian),  but  Kleon  as  a  man  of 
violent  temper  and  fierce  political  antipathies — a  bitter  speaker — and 
sometimes  dishonest  in  his  calumnies  against  adversaries.  These  are  the 
qualities  which,  in  all  countries  of  free  debate,  go  to  form  what  is  called 
a  great  opposition  speaker.  It  was  thus  that  the  elder  Cato — '  the  uni- 
versal biter,  whom  Persephone  was  afraid  even  to  admit  into  Hades  after 
his  death  ' — was  characterized  at  Rome,  even  by  the  admission  of  his 
admirers  to  some  extent,  and  in  a  still  stronger  manner  by  those  who  were 
unfriendly  to  him,  as  Thukydid&s  was  to  Kleon.  In  Cato  such  a  temper 
was  not  inconsistent  with  a  high  sense  of  public  duty.  And  Plutarch 
recounts  an  anecdote  respecting  Kleon,  that  on  first  beginning  his  political 
career,  he  called  his  friends  together,  and  dissolved  his  intimacy  with 
them,  conceiving  that  private  friendships  would  distract  him  from  his 
paramount  duty  to  the  commonwealth. 

Moreover,  the  reputation  of  Kleon,  as  a  frequent  and  unmeasured 
accuser  of  others,  may  be  explained  partly  by  a  passage  of  his  enemy 
Aristophanes,  a  passage  the  more  deserving  of  confidence  as  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  fact,  since  it  appears  in  a  comedy  (the  Frogs)  represented 
(405  B.C.)  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Kleon,  and  five  years  after  that 
of  Hyperbolus,  when  the  poet  had  less  motive  for  misrepresentations 
against  either.  In  the  Frogs,  Xanthias  is  represented  as  acting  with 
violence  and  insult  towards  two  hostesses  of  eating-houses.  Upon  which, 
the  women,  having  no  other  redress  left,  announce  their  resolution  of 
calling,  the  one  upon  her  protector  Kleon,  the  other  on  Hyperbolus,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  offender  to  justice  before  the  dikastery1. 
This  passage  shows  us  (if  inferences  on  comic  evidence  are  to  be  held 
as  admissible)  that  Kleon  and  Hyperbolus  became  involved  in  accusa- 
tions partly  by  helping  poor  persons,  who  had  been  wronged,  to  obtain 
justice  before  the  dikastery.  A  rich  man  who  had  suffered  injury  might 
purchase  of  Antipho  or  some  other  rhetor,  advice  and  aid  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  his  complaint.  But  a  poor  man  or  woman  would  think  them- 
selves happy  to  obtain  the  gratuitous  suggestion,   and  sometimes  the 


(464).  In  two  other  passages,  he  is  denounced  as  faced  student ;  and  if  Kleon,  the  terror  of  corrupt 
being  the  person  who  obstructs  the  conclusion  of  administrators  and  the  spokesman  of  the  war- 
peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians  (790,  1390).  party,  is  made  to  take  bribes  from  Mitylene 
(These  inconsistencies  are  not  difficult  to  ex-  (Ack.,  1.  6,  Eq.,  834),  to  shirk  military  duty,  to 
plain.  It  was  a  favourite  device  of  Aristophanes  intrigue  with  Sparta,  and  to  advocate  peace 
to  raise  laughter  by  imputing  to  prominent  men  (Eq.,  443,  464,  869),  it  is  probably  only  another  ex- 
just  those  actions  which  they  denounced  most  ample  of  the  same  kind  of  jesting.  Cf.  Whibley, 
strenuously.  Thus  Sokratfes,  the  sturdy  lover  of  Political  Parties,  Introd.,  pp.  6,  7. — Ed.] 
fresh    air    and   common-sense,    becomes   a   pale-  l  Aristophan.,  Ran.,  566-576. 
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auxiliary  speech,  of  Kleon  or  Hyperbolus  ;  who  would  thus  extend  their 
own  popularity,  by  means  very  similar  to  those  practised  by  the  leading 
men  in  Rome1. 

But  besides  lending  aid  to  others,  doubtless  Kleon  was  often  also  a 
prosecutor,  in  his  own  name,  of  official  delinquents,  real  or  alleged.  That 
someone  should  undertake  this  duty,  was  indispensable  for  the  protection 
of  the  city  ;  otherwise  the  responsibility  to  which  official  persons  were 
subjected  after  their  term  of  office  would  have  been  merely  nominal : 
and  we  have  proof  enough  that  the  general  public  morality  of  these  official 
persons,  acting  individually,  was  by  no  means  high.  But  the  duty  was 
at  the  same  time  one  which  most  persons  would  and  did  shun.  The  pro- 
secutor, while  obnoxious  to  general  dislike,  gained  nothing  even  by  the 
most  complete  success  ;  and  if  he  failed  so  much  as  not  to  procure  a 
minority  of  votes  among  the  dikasts,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  numbers 
present,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000  drachms.  What  was 
still  more  serious,  he  drew  upon  himself  a  formidable  mass  of  private 
hatred,  from  the  friends,  partisans,  and  the  political  club,  of  the  accused 
party — extremely  menacing  to  his  own  future  security  and  comfort,  in  a 
community  like  Athens.  A  prudent  politician  at  Athens  would  under- 
take it  occasionally,  and  against  special  rivals  ;  but  he  would  carefully 
guard  himself  against  the  reputation  of  doing  it  frequently  or  by  inclina- 
tion— and  the  orators  constantly  do  so  guard  themselves,  in  those  speeches 
which  yet  remain. 

It  is  this  reputation  which  ThukydidSs  fastens  upon  Kleon,  and  which, 
like  Cato  the  censor  at  Rome,  he  probably  merited  from  native  acrimony 
of  temper,  from  a  powerful  talent  for  invective,  and  from  his  position  both 
inferior  and  hostile  to  the  Athenian  knights  or  aristocracy,  who  over- 
shadowed him  by  their  family  importance.  But  in  what  proportion  of 
cases  his  accusations  were  just  or  calumnious — the  real  question  upon 
which  a  candid  judgement  turns — we  have  no  means  of  deciding,  either 
in  his  case  or  in  that  of  Cato. 

The  quarrel  of  Kleon  with  Aristophanes  is  said  to  have  arisen  out  of 
an  accusation  which  he  brought  against  that  poet  in  the  [council]  of  Five 
Hundred,  on  the  subject  of  his  second  comedy,  the  Babylonians,  ex- 
hibited B.C.  426,  at  the  festival  of  the  urban  Dionysia  in  the  month  of 
March.  At  that  season  many  strangers  were  present  at  Athens,  especially 
many  visitors  and  deputies  from  the  subject-allies,  who  were  bringing 
their  annual  tribute.  And  as  the  Babylonians  (now  lost),  like  so  many 
other  productions  of  Aristophanes,  was  full  of  slashing  ridicule  not  only 
against  individual  citizens,  but  against  the  functionaries  and  institutions 
of  the  city2,  Kleon  instituted  a  complaint  against  it  in  the  [council],  as  an 
exposure  dangerous  to  the  public  security  before  strangers  and  allies. 
We  have  to  recollect  that  Athens  was  then  in  the  midst  of  an  embarrassing 
war — that  the  fidelity  of  her  subject-allies  was  much  doubted — that 
Lesbos,  the  greatest  of  her  allies,  had  been  reconquered  only  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.     Under  such  circumstances,  Kleon  might  see  plausible  reason 

1  Here   again    we   find   Cato   the   elder   repre-  the  triumvir  Crassus,  who  never  refused  his  advo- 

scutt-d  as  constantly  in  the  forum  at  Rome,  lend-  cacy  in  the  courts  to  any  client,  with  the  express 

big  aid  of  this  kind  and  espousing  the  cause  of  purpose  of  commanding  a  wide  influence    (Plut., 

oth<TS  who  had  grounds  of  complaint  (Plutarch,  Crassus,  c.  3). — Ed.] 

Cato,  c.  3)lwp*»i  ftiy  tit  iyopav  jla6i£ti  «at  irapi-  ■  See  Acharn.,  277.  with  the  Scholia,  and  the 

<tt«t<u   tok   fco/uwn-  touv    n*t>    dav^atn^    kcu  anonymous  biography  of  Aristophanes. 
^t'Aovc  crruro  ita  tuv  tvvrryofxitv,  etc.     [Cf.  alto 
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for  thinking  that  a  political  comedy  of  the  Aristophanic  vein  and  talent 
tended  to  degrade  the  city  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  even  granting  that  it 
was  innocuous  when  confined  to  the  citizens  themselves.  The  poet  com- 
plains1 that  Kleon  summoned  him  before  the  senate,  with  terrible  threats 
and  calumny  :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  penalty  was  inflicted. 
Nor  indeed  had  the  senate  competence  to  find  him  guilty  or  punish  him, 
except  to  the  extent  of  a  small  fine.  They  could  only  bring  him  to  trial 
before  the  dikastery,  which  in  this  case  plainly  was  not  done.  He  him- 
self however  seems  to  have  felt  the  justice  of  the  warning  :  for  we  find 
that  three  out  of  his  four  next  following  plays,  before  the  peace  of  Nikias 
(the  Acharnians,  the  Knights,  and  the  Wasps),  were  represented  at  the 
Lenaean  festival2,  in  the  month  of  January,  a  season  when  no  strangers 
nor  allies  were  present. 

The  battle  of  Amphipolis  removed  at  once  the  two  most  pronounced 
individual  opponents  of  peace,  Kleon  and  Brasidas.  Athens  too  was 
more  than  ever  discouraged  and  averse  to  prolonged  fighting  ;  for  the 
number  of  hoplites  slain  at  Amphipolis  doubtless  filled  the  city  with 
mourning,  besides  the  unparalleled  disgrace  now  tarnishing  Athenian 
soldiership.  The  peace-party  under  the  auspices  of  Nikias  and  Laches, 
relieved  at  once  from  the  internal  opposition  of  Kleon,  as  well  as  from 
the  foreign  enterprise  of  Brasidas,  were  enabled  to  resume  their  negotia- 
tions with  Sparta  in  a  spirit  promising  success.  King  Pleistoanax,  and 
the  Spartan  ephors  of  the  year,  were  on  their  side  equally  bent  on  ter- 
minating the  war,  and  the  deputies  of  all  the  allies  were  convoked  at 
Sparta  for  discussion  with  the  envoys  of  Athens.  Such  discussion  was 
continued  during  the  whole  autumn  and  winter  after  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolis, without  any  actual  hostilities  on  either  side.  At  first  the  pre- 
tensions advanced  were  found  very  conflicting  ;  but  at  length,  after  several 
debates,  it  was  agreed  to  treat  upon  the  basis  of  each  party  surrendering 
what  had  been  acquired  by  war.  The  Athenians  insisted  at  first  on  the 
restoration  of  Plataea  ;  but  the  Thebans  replied  that  Plataea  was  theirs 
neither  by  force  nor  by  treason,  but  by  voluntary  capitulation  and  sur- 
render of  the  inhabitants.  This  distinction  seems  to  our  ideas  somewhat 
remarkable,  since  the  capitulation  of  a  besieged  town  is  not  less  the 
result  of  force  than  capture  by  storm.  But  it  was  adopted  in  the  present 
treaty  ;  and  under  it  the  Athenians,  while  foregoing  their  demand  of 
Plataea,  were  enabled  to  retain  Nisaea,  which  they  had  acquired  from  the 
Megarians,  and  Anaktorium  and  Sollium  which  they  had  taken  from 
Corinth.  To  ensure  accommodating  temper  on  the  part  of  Athens,  the 
Spartans  held  out  the  threat  of  invading  Attica  in  the  spring,  and  of 
establishing  a  permanent  fortification  in  the  territory  :  and  they  even 
sent  round  proclamation  to  their  allies,  enjoining  all  the  details  requisite 
for  this  step.  Since  Attica  had  now  been  exempt  from  invasion  for  three 
years,  the  Athenians  were  probably  not  insensible  to  this  threat  of  renewal 
under  a  permanent  form. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring — about  the  end  of  March,  421  B.C. — the 
important  treaty  was  concluded  for  the  term  of  fifty  years.  The  following 
were  its  principal  conditions  : — 

1.  All  shall  have  full  liberty  to  visit  all  the  public  temples  of  Greece — 

1  Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  355-475. 

*  See  the  arguments  prefixed  to  these  three  plays  ;  and  Acharn.,  475  ;  Equii.,  881. 
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for  purposes  of  private  sacrifice,  consultation  of  oracle,  or  visit  to  the 
festivals. — (The  value  of  this  article  will  be  felt  when  we  recollect  that  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies  had  been  unable  to  visit  either  the  Olympic  or 
the  Pythian  festival  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.) 

2.  The  Delphians  shall  enjoy  full  autonomy  and  mastery  of  their  temple 
and  their  territory. — (This  article  was  intended  to  exclude  the  ancient 
claim  of  the  Pholrian  confederacy  to  the  management  of  the  temple,  a 
claim  which  the  Athenians  had  once  supported,  before  the  Thirty  years' 
truce  :  but  they  had  now  little  interest  in  the  matter,  since  the  Phokians 
were  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.) 

3.  There  shall  be  peace  for  fifty  years  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
with  their  respective  allies,  with  abstinence  from  mischief  either  overt 
or  fraudulent,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

4.  Neither  party  shall  invade  for  purposes  of  mischief  the  territory  of 
the  other- — not  by  any  artifice  or  under  any  pretence. 

Should  any  subject  of  difference  arise,  it  shall  be  settled  by  equitable 
means,  and  by  oaths  tendered  and  taken,  in  form  to  be  hereafter  agreed  on. 

5.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore  Amphipolis  to  the 
Athenians. 

-  They  shall  farther  relinquish  to  the  Athenians  Argilus,  Stageirus,  Akan- 
thus,  Skolus,  Olynthus,  and  Spartolus.  But  these  cities  shall  remain 
autonomous,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  Athens  according  to  the 
assessment  of  Aristeides.  Nor  shall  the  cities  be  counted  hereafter  either 
as  allies  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  unless  Athens  shall  induce  them  by  amicable 
persuasions  to  become  her  allies,  which  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  if  she  can. 
The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore  Panaktum  to  the 
Athenians. 

6.  The  Athenians  shall  restore  to  Sparta  Koryphasium,  Kythera, 
MethonS,  Pteleum,  Atalante — with  all  the  captives  in  their  hands  from 
Sparta  or  her  allies.  They  shall  farther  release  all  Spartans  or  allies  of 
Sparta  now  blocked  up  in  Skiond. 

7.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  give  back  all  the  captives 
in  their  hands,  from  Athens  or  her  allies. 

8.  Respecting  Skiond,  Tor6ne,  Sermylus,  or  any  other  town  in  the 
possession  of  Athens,  the  Athenians  may  take  their  own  measures. 

9.  Oaths  shall  be  exchanged  between  the  contracting  parties  according 
to  the  solemnities  held  most  binding  in  each  city  respectively,  and  in  the 
following  words — '  I  will  adhere  to  this  convention  and  truce  sincerely 
and  without  fraud  '.  The  oaths  shall  be  annually  renewed,  and  the  terms 
of  peace  shall  be  inscribed  on  columns  at  Olympia,  Delphi,  and  the  Isthmus, 
as  well  as  at  Sparta  and  Athens. 

10.  Should  any  matter  have  been  forgotten  in  the  present  convention, 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  may  alter  it  by  mutual  understanding 
and  consent,  without  being  held  to  violate  their  oaths. 

These  oaths  were  accordingly  exchanged.  They  were  taken  by  seven- 
teen principal  Athenians,  and  as  many  Spartans,  on  behalf  of  their  respec- 
tive countries.  Among  the  Lacedaemonians  swearing,  are  included  the 
two  kings,  Agis  and  Pleistoanax — the  Ephor  Pleistolas  (and  perhaps  other 
ephors,  but  this  we  do  not  know) — and  Tellis,  the  father  of  Brasidas. 
Among  the  Athenians  sworn  are  comprised  Nikias,  Laches,  Hagnon,  Lama- 
chus,  and  Demosthenes. 
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CHAPTER  XXV  [LV] 

FROM   THE   PEACE   OF   NIKIAS  TO  THE   OLYMPIC  FESTIVAL  OF  OLYMPIAD  QO 

My  last  chapter  terminated  with  the  peace  called  the.  Peace  of  Nikias, 
concluded  in  March,  421  b.c — between  Athens  and  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy, for  fifty  years. 

Earnestly  bent  as  Sparta  herself  was  upon  the  peace — and  ratified  as 
it  had  been  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  among  her  confederates — still  there 
was  a  powerful  minority  who  not  only  refused  their  assent,  but  strenu- 
ously protested  against  its  conditions.  The  Corinthians  were  discon- 
tented because  they  did  not  receive  back  Sollium  and  Anaktorium  ;  the 
Megarians,  because  they  did  not  regain  Nisaea ;  the  Boeotians,  because 
Panaktum  was  to  be  restored  to  Athens  :  the  Eleians  also,  on  some  other 
ground  which  we  do  not  distinctly  know.  All  of  them  moreover  took 
common  offence  at  the  article  which  provided  that  Athens  and  Sparta 
might  by  mutual  consent,  and  without  consulting  the  allies,  amend  the 
treaty  in  any  way  that  they  thought  proper.  Though  the  peace  was 
sworn,  therefore,  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  Spartan  confederacy 
remained  all  recusant. 

So  strong  was  the  interest  of  the  Spartans  themselves,  however,  that 
having  obtained  the  favourable  vote  of  the  majority,  they  resolved  to 
carry  the  peace  through,  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  confederacy. 
Besides  the  earnest  desire  of  recovering  their  captives  from  the  Athenians, 
they  were  farther  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  their  truce  for  thirty  years 
concluded  with  Argos  was  just  now  expiring.  They  had  indeed  made 
application  to  Argos  for  renewing  it,  through  Lichas  the  Spartan  proxenus 
of  that  city.  But  the  Argeians  had  refused,  except  upon  the  inadmissible 
condition  that  the  border  territory  of  Kynuria  should  be  ceded  to  them  : 
there  was  reason  to  fear  therefore  that  this  new  and  powerful  force  might 
be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  Athens,  if  war  were  allowed  to. continue. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  the  peace  been  sworn,  than  the  Spartans 
proceeded  to  execute  its  provisions.  Lots  being  drawn  to  determine 
whetner  Sparta  or  Athens  should  be  the  first  to  make  the  cessions  re- 
quired, the  Athenians  drew  the  favourable  lot — an  advantage  so  very 
great,  under  the  circumstances,  that  Theophrastus  affirmed  Nikias  to 
have  gained  the  point  by  bribery.  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  such 
alleged  bribery,  the  rather,  as  we  shall  presently  find  Nikias  gratuitously 
throwing  away  most  of  the  benefit  which  the  lucky  lot  conferred 1. 

The  Spartans  began  their  compliance  by  forthwith  releasing  all  the 
Athenian  prisoners  in  their  hands,  and  despatching  Ischagoras  with  two 
others  to  Amphipolis  and  the  Thracian  towns.  These  envoys  were 
directed  to  proclaim  the  peace  as  well  as  to  enforce  its  observance  upon 
the  Thracian  towns,  and  especially  to  command  Klearidas,  the  Spartan 
commander  in  Amphipolis,  that  he  should  surrender  the  town  to  the 
Athenians.  But  on  arriving  in  Thrace,  Ischagoras  met  with  nothing  but 
unanimous  opposition  :  and  so  energetic  were  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Chalkidians,  both  in  Amphipolis  and  out  of  it,  that  even  Klearidas  refused 
obedience  to  his  own  government,   pretending  that  he  was  not  strong 

1  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  10. 
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enough  to  surrender  the  place  against  the  resistance  of  the  Chalkidians. 
Thus  completely  baffled,  the  envoys  returned  to  Sparta,  whither  Klearidas 
thought  it  prudent  to  accompany  them,  partly  to  explain  his  own  con- 
duct, partly  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  procure  some  modification  of  the 
terms.  But  he  found  this  impossible.  He  was  sent  back  to  Amphipolis 
with  peremptory  orders  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  Athenians,  if  it 
could  possibly  be  done  ;  if  that  should  prove  beyond  his  force,  then  to 
come  away,  and  bring  home  every  Peloponnesian  soldier  in  the  garrison. 
The  troops  accordingly  came  home,  but  the  Athenians  still  remained 
excluded  from  Amphipolis,  and  all  the  stipulations  of  the  peace  respecting 
the  Thracian  towns  remained  unperformed.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
envoys  from  the  recusant  minority  (Corinthians  and  others),  after  having 
gone  home  for  instructions,  had  now  come  back  to  Sparta  with  increased 
repugnance  and  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  peace,  so  that  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Spartans  to  bring  them  to  compliance  were  fruitless. 

The  Spartans  were  now  in  serious  embarrassment.  Not  having  exe- 
cuted their  portion  of  the  treaty,  they  could  not  demand  that  Athens 
should  execute  hers  :  and  they  were  threatened  with  the  double  misfor- 
tune of  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  their  allies  without  acquiring  any  of 
the  advantages  of  the  treaty.  In  this  dilemma  they  determined  to  enter 
into  closer  relations,  and  separate  relations,  with  Athens,  at  all  hazard 
of  offending  their  allies.  Of  the  enmity  of  Argos,  if  unaided  by  Athens, 
they  had  little  apprehension  ;  while  the  moment  was  now  favourable  for 
alliance  with  Athens,  from  the  decided  pacific  tendencies  reigning  on  both 
sides,  as  well  as  from  the  known  philo-Laconian  sentiment  of  the  leaders 
Nikias  and  Laches.  The  Athenian  envoys  had  remained  at  Sparta  ever 
since  the  swearing  of  the  peace — awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions. 
Accordingly  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two,  for  fifty  years — 
not  merely  of  peace,  but  of  defensive  alliance.  Each  party  pledged  itself 
to  assist  in  repelling  any  invaders  of  the  territory  of  the  other,  to  treat 
them  as  enemies,  and  not  to  conclude  peace  with  them  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other.  This  was  the  single  provision  of  the  alliance — with 
one  addition,  however,  of  no  mean  importance,  for  the  security  of  Lace- 
daemon.  The  Athenians  engaged  to  lend  their  best  and  most  energetic 
aid  in  putting  down  any  rising  of  the  Helots  which  might  occur  in  Lacbnia. 
Such  a  provision  at  the  present  moment  was  of  peculiar  value  to  them, 
since  it  bound  the  Athenians  to  restrain,  if  not  to  withdraw,  the  Messenian 
garrison  of  Pylus,  planted  there  by  themselves  for  the  express  purpose 
of  provoking  the  Helots  to  revolt. 

An  alliance  with  stipulations  so  few  and  simple  took  no  long  time  to 
discuss.  It  was  concluded  very  speedily  after  the  return  of  the  envoys 
from  Amphipolis — probably  not  more  than  a  month  or  two  after  the 
former  peace.  It  was  sworn  to  by  the  same  individuals  on  both  sides  ; 
with  similar  declaration  that  the  oath  should  be  annually  renewed — and 
also  with  similar  proviso  that  Sparta  and  Athens  might  by  mutual  con- 
sent either  enlarge  or  contract  the  terms,  without  violating  the  oath. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  new  alliance  was  something  not 
specified  in  its  provisions,  but  understood,  we  may  be  well  assured,  be- 
tween the  Spartan  Ephors  and  Nikias  at  the  time  when  it  was  concluded. 
All  the  Spartan  captives  at  Athens  were  forthwith  restored. 

Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  powerfully  the  pacific  and  acquiescent 
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feeling  now  reigning  at  Athens,  as  well  as  the  strong  philo-Laconian  inclina- 
tions of  her  leading  men  (at  this  moment  AlkibiadSs  was  competing  with 
Nikias  for  the  favour  of  Sparta,  as  will  be  stated  presently),  than  the 
terms  of  this  alliance,  which  bound  Athens  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the 
Helots — and  the  still  more  important  after-proceeding  of  restoring  the 
Spartan  captives.  Athens  thus  parted  irrevocably  with  her  best  card, 
and  promised  to  renounce  her  second  best — without  obtaining  the  smallest 
equivalent  beyond  what  was  contained  in  the  oath  of  Sparta  to  become 
her  ally.  For  the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  ever  since  the  capture  of 
Sphakteria,  the  possession  of  these  captives  had  placed  her  in  a  position 
of  decided  advantage  in  regard  to  her  chief  enemy — advantage,  however, 
which  had  to  a  certain  extent  been  countervailed  by  subsequent  losses. 
This  state  of  things  was  fairly  enough  represented  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
deliberately  discussed  during  the  winter,  and  sworn  to  at  the  commence 
ment  of  spring,  whereby  a  string  of  concessions,  reciprocal  and  balancing, 
had  been  imposed  on  both  parties.  Now  the  Spartans  had  not  as  yet 
realized  any  one  of  their  promised  concessions  :  nay  more — in  trying  to 
do  so,  they  had  displayed  such  a  want  either  of  power  or  of  will,  as  made 
it  plain,  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  stringent  necessity  would  convert 
their  promises  into  realities.  Yet  under  these  marked  indications,  Nikias 
persuades  his  countrymen  to  conclude  a  second  treaty  which  practically 
annuls  the  first,  and  which  ensures  to  the  Spartans  gratuitously  all  the 
main  benefits  of  the  first,  with  little  or  none  of  the  correlative  sacrifices. 
The  alliance  of  Sparta  could  hardly  be  said  to  count  as  a  consideration  : 
for  such  alliance  was  at  this  moment  (under  the  uncertain  relations  with 
Argos)  not  less  valuable  to  Sparta  herself  than  to  Athens.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  the  game  of  Athens  had  now  been  played  with  prudence, 
she  might  have  recovered  Amphipolis  in  exchange  for  the  captives  :  for 
the  inability  of  Klearidas  to  make  over  the  place,  even  if  we  grant  it  to 
have  been  a  real  fact  and  not  merely  simulated,  might  have  been  removed 
by  decisive  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Sparta  with  an  Athenian  armament 
sent  to  occupy  the  place.  In  fact,  that  which  Athens  was  now  induced 
to  grant  was  precisely  the  original  proposition  transmitted  to  her  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  four  years  before,  when  the  hoplites  were  first  enclosed 
in  Sphakteria,  but  before  the  actual  capture.  They  then  tendered  no 
equivalent,  but  merely  said,  through  their  envoys,  '  Give  us  the  men  in 
the  island,  and  accept,  in  exchange,  peace,  together  with  our  alliance '. 
At  that  moment  there  were  some  plausible  reasons  in  favour  of  granting 
the  proposition  :  but  even  then,  the  case  of  Kleon  against  it  was  also 
plausible  and  powerful,  when  he  contended  that  Athens  was  entitled  to 
make  a  better  bargain.  But  now,  there  were  no  reasons  in  its  favour, 
and  a  strong  concurrence  of  reasons  against  it.  The  alliance  in  fact  pre- 
vented the  peace  from  being  fulfilled  :  it  became  (as  Thukydides  himself 
admits)  no  peace,  but  a  simple  suspension  of  direct  hostilities1. 

1  The    capital    mistake   which    the    Athenians  could  not  fulfil  the  conditions  to  which  she  had 

committed   during    the   negotiations'  lay   in    the  pledged  herself,  and  hence  might  be  driven  to  a 

original  ratification  of  Nikias*  peace:  from  this  change  of  policy.     In  425   the  prize  of  alliance 

blunder  most  of  the  later  complications  followed  with  Athens  might  have  outweighed  the  break-up 

as  a  natural  consequence.  of  the  Pelopounesiau  League;  since  then  several 

In  the  first  place,  the  inexpediency  of  leaving  allies  had  laid  Sparta  under  a  strong  obligation, 

Chalkidike  unsubdued  was  still  greater  after  the  and  the  danger  from  Argos  had  to  be  reckoned 

defeat  of  Amphipolis  than   at  the  time  of   the  with  (c/.  also  note  1,  p.  467)..    Hence  the  policy  of 

armistice,  and  was  sure  to  have  a  serious  moral  coercion  was  out  of  the  question, 

effect  on  the  other  tributary  states.     Again,  the  Under  these  circumstances  a  serious  attempt  to 

Athenians  should  have  seen  at  once  that  Sparta  bind  down  Sparta  to  the  terms  of  peace  must 
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Thukydides  states  on  more  than  one  occasion — and  it  was  the  senti- 
ment of  Nikias  himself — that  at  the  moment  of  concluding  the  peace 
which  bears  his  name,  the  position  of  Sparta  was  one  of  disadvantage 
and  dishonour  in  reference  to  Athens1.  He  alludes  chiefly  to  the  cap- 
tives in  the  hands  of  the  latter — for  as  to  other  matters,  the  defeats  of 
Delium  and  Amphipolis,  with  the  serious  losses  in  Thrace,  would  more 
than  countervail  the  acquisitions  of  Nisaa,  Pylus,  Kythera,  and  Methone. 
Yet  so  shortsighted  were  the  philo-Laconian  leanings  of  Nikias  and  the 
men  who  now  commanded  confidence  at  Athens,  that  they  threw  away 
this  advantage — suffered  Athens  to  be  cheated  of  all  those  hopes  which 
they  had  themselves  held  out  as  the  inducement  for  peace — and  never- 
theless yielded  gratuitously  to  Sparta  all  the  main  points  which  she 
desired.  Most  certainly,  there  was  never  any  public  recommendation  of 
Kleon  (as  far  as  our  information  goes)  so  ruinously  impolitic  as  this 
alliance  with  Sparta  and  surrender  of  the  captives  wherein  both  Nikias 
and  Alkibiades  concurred.  And  now  that  the  vehement  leather-dresser, 
with  his  criminative  eloquence,  had  passed  away — replaced  only  by  an 
inferior  successor  the  lamp-maker2  Hyperbolus — there  remained  no  one 
to  expose  effectively  the  futility  of  such  assurances. 

The  Athenians  were  not  long  in  finding  out  how  completely  they  had 
forfeited  the  advantage  of  their  position  by  giving  up  the  captives.  Yet 
it  seems  that  under  the  present  Ephors  Sparta  was  not  guilty  of  any 
deliberate  or  positive  act  which  could  be  called  a  breach  of  faith.  Yet 
the  Thracian  towns  were  deaf  to  her  persuasions,  and  obstinate  in  their 
hostility  to  Athens.  So  also  were  the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Megarians, 
and  Eleians  :  but  the  Boeotians,  while  refusing  to  become  parties  to  the 
truce  along  with  Sparta,  concluded  for  themselves  a  separate  convention 
or  armistice  with  Athens,  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice  on  either  side. 

In  this  state  of  things,  though  ostensible  relations  of  peace  and  free 
reciprocity  of  intercourse  between  Athens  and  Peloponnesus  were  estab- 
lished, the  discontent  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  remonstrances  of  their 
envoys  at  Sparta,  soon  became  serious.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  sworn 
for  themselves  and  their  allies — yet  the  most  powerful  among  these  allies, 
and  those  whose  enmity  was  most  important  to  Athens,  continued  still 
recusant.  Neither  Panaktum,  nor  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  Boeotia, 
were  yet  restored  to  Athens  ;  nor  had  the  Thracian  cities  yet  submitted 
to  the  peace.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Athenian  envoys,  the 
Lacedaemonians  affirmed  that  they  had  already  surrendered  all  the 
Athenian  prisoners  in  their  own  hands,  and  had  withdrawn  their  troops 
from  Thrace,  which  was  (they  said)  all  the  intervention  in  their  power, 


simply  have  hastened  the  reaction  against  Athens  Athenian  embassy  and  the  ekklesia  overlooked 

which  took  place  in  420 — i.e.,  before  Athens  had  this  awkward  fact,  not  even  Demosthenes  uttering 

found  time  to  organize  a  new  anti-Spartan  coali-  a  word  of  warning.     The  subsequent  outburst  of 

tion  in  the  Pdoponnese.  wrath,  when  the  Athenians  discovered  the  logic 


Having  concluded   the  peace  on   an    unsound  of  the  situation,  availed  them  nothing  (Demosth., 

basis,    the   Athenians   had    to   face   a   dilemma :  De  Pace) ;  for  once  they  had  committed   them- 

either  they  must  bring  on  a  new  Peloponnesian  selves  to  such  unreal  conditions  of  peace,  they  were 

war,  or  surrender  their  trump  cards  to  Sparta  in  bound  to  be  the  losers. — Ed. 

order  at  least  to  delay  a  fresh  outbreak.  '  Thukyd.,  v.  28 :  tcara  yao  rbv  x/xW  rovr-or 

A   similar   excess  of   trustfulness  involved   the  ij    r«    Aoxcfcu/udr    fiaXiara    Sri    koxwv    r)Kov«    *ai 

Athenians  in  an  extremely  difficult  situation  in  wjxJ^tfq  Sii.   rac   fv/x<Mp*« — (Ni*t'a«)   \tywv  iv 

346.     On  this  occasion  Philip  of  Macedon  offered  i*iv  ry  <rA«T<'p<*  *oA£  (Athenian)  h  Si  rw  tKtivmv 

Peace  and  alliance  to  Athens,  no  doubt  in  per-  d«-p«ir«t    (Lacedaemonians}    rov    w6\tpot>    a»o/3dA- 


fectly  good  faith  ;  bpt  his  promise  to  transfer  his        A«or0«u,   etc.    (v.  46).— OI«    npinov    m*"    (to    the 
armed  support  from  the  Thebans  to  the  Phokians        Lacedaemonians)  Sid  f  vn+opitv  r)  (v^fiaan,  etc. 
was    manifestly    impracticable.     Yet    both    the  *  Aristopban.,  Pac.,  663-887. 
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since  they  were  not  masters  of  Amphipolis,  nor  capable  of  constraining 
the  Thracian  cities  against  their  will.  As  to  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians, 
the  Lacedaemonians  went  so  far  as  to  profess  readiness  to  take  arms  along 
with  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  constraining  them  to  accept  the  peace, 
and  even  spoke  about  naming  a  day,  after  which  these  recusant  states 
should  be  proclaimed  as  joint  enemies,  both  by  Sparta  and  Athens.  But 
their  propositions  were  always  confined  to  vague  words,  nor  would  they 
consent  to  bind  themselves  by  any  written  or  peremptory  instrument. 
Nevertheless,  so  great  was  their  confidence  either  in  the  sufficiency  Of 
these  assurances,  or  in  the  facility  of  Nikias,  that  they  ventured  to  require 
from  Athens  the  surrender  of  Pylus — or  at  least  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Messenian  garrison  with  the  Helot  deserters  from  that  place — until  farther 
progress  should  be  made  in  the  peace.  Ultimately  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  to  remove  the  Messenians  and  Helots  from  Pylus 
to  Kephallenia,  replacing  them  by  an  Athenian  garrison. 

The  Athenians  had  doubtless  good  reason  to  complain  of  Sparta.  But 
the  persons  of  whom  they  had  still  better  reason  to  complain,  were  Nikias 
and  their  own  philo-Laconian  leaders,  who  had  first  accepted  from  Sparta 
promises  doubtful  as  to  execution,  and  next  renounced  all  these  advantages, 
and  procured  for  Sparta  almost  gratuitously  the  only  boon  for  which  she 
seriously  cared.  The  many  critics  on  Grecian  history  who  think  no  term 
too  harsh  for  the  demagogue  Kleon,  ought  in  fairness  to  contrast  his 
political  counsel  with  that  of  his  rivals,  and  see  which  of  the  two  betokens 
greater  forethought  in  the  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
Athens. 

So  much  was  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  unhinged  by  the  number  of 
states  which  had  refused  the  peace,  and  so  greatly  was  the  ascendency  of 
Sparta  for  the  time  impaired,  that  new  combinations  were  now  springing 
up  in  the  peninsula.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  truce  be- 
tween Argos  and  Sparta  was  just  now  expiring  :  Argos  therefore  was  free, 
with  her  old  pretensions  to  the  headship  of  Peloponnesus,  backed  by  an 
undiminished  fulness  of  wealth,  power,  and  population.  Having  taken 
no  direct  part  in  the  late  exhausting  war,  she  had  even  earned  money  by 
lending  occasional  aid  on  both  sides1  ;  while  her  military  force  was  just 
now  farther  strengthened  by  a  step  of  very  considerable  importance. 
She  had  recently  set  apart  a  body  of  a  thousand  select  hoplites,  com- 
posed of  young  men  of  wealth  and  station,  to  receive  constant  military 
training  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  be  enrolled  as  a  separate  regiment 
by  themselves,  apart  from  the  other  citizens2.  To  a  democratical  govern- 
ment like  Argos  such  an  institution  was  internally  dangerous,  and  preg- 
nant with  mischief,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  But  at  the  present 
moment  the  democratical  leaders  of  Argos  seem  to  have  thought  only 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  their  city,  now  that  her  truce  with  Sparta  was 
expiring,   and  that  the  disorganized  state  of  the   Spartan  confederacy 

1  Thukyd.,    v.    28.     Aristophan.,     Pac.,    467,        the  expression  of  Thukydides  e<  iroAAov  as  indi- 
about  the  Argeians — &i\odtv  fxt<rOo<f>opovvr€i  aA<f>iTa.        eating  a  time  more  than  two  years  prior  to  the 

lie  characterizes  the  Argeians  as  anxious  for  battle     of     Mantineia.      For     Grecian     military 

this  reason  to  prolong  the  war  between  Athens  and  training,  two  years  of  constant  practice  would  be 

Sparta.  a  long  time.     It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 

2  Thukyd.,  v.  67.  Argeian    democracy    would    have    incurred    the 
Diodorus  (xii.  75)  represents  the  first  formation  expense   and   danger   of  keeping  up   this  select 

of  this  Thousand-regiment   at  Argos  as   having        regiment,  during  all  the  period  of  their  long  peace, 
taken  place  just  about  this  time,  and  I  think  he        just  now  coming  to  an  end. 
is  here  worthy  of  credit,  so  that  I  do  not  regard 
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opened  new  chances  to  her  ambition  of  regaining  something  like  headship 
in  Peloponnesus. 

The  discontent  of  the  recusant  Peloponnesian  allies  was  now  inducing 
them  to  turn  their  attention  towards  Argos  as  a  new  chief.  In  the  terms 
of  peace,  it  seemed  as  if  Sparta  and  Athens  alone  were  regarded,  the 
interests  of  the  remaining  allies,  especially  those  in  Thrace,  being  put 
out  of  sight.  Moreover  that  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace  whereby  it 
was  provided  that  Athens  and  Sparta  might  by  mutual  consent  add  or 
strike  out  any  article  that  they  chose,  without  consulting  the  allies, 
excited  general  alarm,  as  if  Sparta  were  meditating  some  treason  in  con- 
junction with  Athens  against  the  confederacy.  And  the  alarm,  once 
roused,  was  still  farther  aggravated  by  the  separate  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Sparta  and  Athens,  which  followed  so  closely  afterwards,  as  well 
as  by  the  restoration  of  the  Spartan  captives. 

Such  general  displeasure  among  the  Peloponnesian  states  first  mani- 
fested itself  openly  through  the  Corinthians.  On  retiring  from  the  con- 
ferences at  Sparta,  the  Corinthians  went  straight  to  Argos  to  communicate 
what  had  passed,  and  to  solicit  interference.  They  suggested  to  the 
leading  men  in  that  city,  that  it  was  now  the  duty  of  Argos  to  step  for- 
ward as  saviour  of  Peloponnesus,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  openly 
betraying  to  the  common  enemy — and  to  invite  for  that  purpose,  into 
alliance  for  reciprocal  defence,  every  autonomous  Hellenic  state  which 
would  bind  itself  to  give  and  receive  amicable  satisfaction  in  all  points 
of  difference.  They  affirmed  that  many  cities,  from  hatred  of  Sparta, 
would  gladly  comply  with  such  invitation,  especially  if  a  board  of  com- 
missioners in  small  number  were  named,  with  full  powers  to  admit  all 
suitable  applicants,  so  that,  in  case  of  rejection,  there  might  at  least  be 
no  exposure  before  the  public  assembly  in  the  Argeian  democracy.  This 
suggestion  was  eagerly  adopted  by  both  leaders  and  people  at  Argos,  as 
promising  to  realize  their  long-cherished  pretensions  to  headship.  Twelve 
commissioners  were  accordingly  appointed,  with  power  to  admit  any  new 
allies  whom  they  might  think  eligible,  except  Athens  and  Sparta.  With 
either  of  those  two  cities  no  treaty  was  allowed  without  the  formal  sanction 
of  the  public  assembly. 

Meanwhile  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  been  the  first  to  set  the 
Argeians  in  motion,  nevertheless  thought  it  right,  before  enrolling  them- 
selves publicly  in  the  new  alliance,  to  invite  a  congress  of  Peloponnesian 
malcontents  to  Corinth.  It  was  the  Mantineians  who  made  the  first 
application  to  Argos  under  the  notice  just  issued.  And  here  we  are  ad- 
mitted to  a  partial  view  of  the  relations  among  the  secondary  and  interior 
states  of  Peloponnesus.  Mantineia  and  Tegea,  being  conterminous  as 
well  as  the  two  most  considerable  states  in  Arcadia,  were  in  perpetual 
rivalry,  which  had  shown  itself,  only  a  year  and  a  half  before,  in  a  bloody, 
but  indecisive,  battle.  Tegea,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia  and 
oligarchically  governed,  was  tenaciously  attached  to  Sparta  ;  while  for 
that  very  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  democratical  character  of  her  govern- 
ment, Mantineia  was  less  so.  She  had  recently  conquered  for  herself  a 
little  empire  in  her  own  neighbourhood,  composed  of  village  districts  in 
Arcadia,  reckoned  as  her  subject-allies,  and  comrades  in  her  ranks  at  the 
last  battle  with  Tegea.  This  conquest  had  been  made  even  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  with  Athens — a  period  when  the  lesser  states  of 
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Peloponnesus  generally,  and v  even  subject-states  as  against  their  own 
imperial  states,  were  under  the  guarantee  of  the  confederacy,  to  which 
they  were  required  to  render  their  unpaid  service  against  the  common 
enemy — so  that  she  was  apprehensive  of  Lacedaemonian  interference  at 
the  request  and  for  the  emancipation  of  these  subjects,  who  lay  more- 
over near  to  the  borders  of  Laconia.  Such  interference  would  probably 
have  been  invoked  earlier,  only  that  Sparta  had  been  under  pressing 
embarrassments — and  farther,  had  assembled  no  general  muster  of  the 
confederacy  against  Athens — ever  since  the  disaster  in  Sphakteria.  But 
now  she  had  her  hands  free,  together  with  a  good  pretext  as  well  as  motive 
for  interference.  To  maintain  the  autonomy  of  all  the  little  states,  and 
prevent  any  of  them  from  being  mediatized  or  grouped  into  aggregations 
under  the  ascendency  of  the  greater,  had  been  the  general  policy  of  Sparta, 
— especially  since  her  own  influence  as  general  leader  was  increased  by 
ensuring  to  every  lesser  state  a  substantive  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the 
confederacy 1. 

Under  such  apprehensions,  the  Mantineians  hastened  to  court  the 
alliance  and  protection  of  Argos,  with  whom  they  enjoyed  the  additional 
sympathy  of  a  common  democracy.  Such  revolt  from  Sparta  (for  so  it 
was  considered)  excited  great  sensation  throughout  Peloponnesus,  to- 
gether with  considerable  disposition,  amidst  the  discontent  then  prevalent, 
to  follow  the  example. 

In  particular,  it  contributed  much  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the 
congress  at  Corinth,  whither  the  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  special  envoys  to  counteract  the  intrigues  going  on  against  them. 
Their  envoy  addressed  to  the  Corinthians  a  remonstrance  for  the  leading 
part  which  they  had  taken  in  organizing  a  new  confederacy  under  the 
presidency  of  Argos.  Encouraged  by  the  presence  of  many  sympathizing 
deputies — Boeotian,  Megarian,  Chalkidian  from  Thrace,  etc. — the  Corin- 
thians replied  with  firmness.  But  they  did  not  think  it  good  policy  to 
proclaim  their  real  ground  for  rejecting  the  peace — viz.,  that  it  had  not 
procured  for  themselves  the  restoration  of  Sollium  and  Anaktorium  ; 
since,  first,  this  was  a  question  in  which  their  allies  present  had  no  interest 
— next,  it  did  not  furnish  any  valid  excuse  for  their  resistance  to  the  vote 
of  the,  majority.  '  It  was  a  religious  impediment  (the  Corinthians  con- 
tended) which  prevented  us  from  acceding  to  the  peace  with  Athens, 
notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the  majority  ;  for  we  had  previously  ex- 
changed oaths,  ourselves  apart  from  the  confederacy,  with  the  Chal- 
kidians  of  Thrace  at  the  time  when  they  revolted  from  Athens  ;  and  we 
should  have  infringed  those  separate  oaths,  had  we  accepted  a  treaty 
of  peace  in  which  these  Chalkidians  were  abandoned.  As  for  alliance 
with  Argos,  we  consider  ourselves  free  to  adopt  any  resolution  which 
we  may  deem  suitable,  after  consultation  with  our  friends  here  present.' 
With  this  unsatisfactory  answer  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  were  com- 
pelled to  return  home.  Yet  some  Argeian  envoys,  who  were  also  present 
in  the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  Corinthians  to  realize  forth- 
with the  hopes  of  alliance  which  they  had  held  out  to  Argos,  were  still 
unable  on  their  side  to  obtain  a  decided  affirmative — being  requested  to 
come  again  at  the  next  conference. 

Though  the  Corinthians  had  themselves  originated  the  idea  of  the  new 

1  Thukyd.,  i.  125. 
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Argeian  confederacy  and  compromised  Argos  in  an  open  proclamation, 
yet  they  now  hesitated  about  the  execution  of  their  own  scheme.  They 
were  restrained  by  the  discovery  that  their  friends,  who  agreed  with  them 
in  rejecting  the  peace,  decidedly  refused  all  open  revolt  from  Sparta  and 
all  alliance  with  Argos.  In  this  category  were  the  Boeotians  and  Mega- 
rians.  Both  of  these  states — left  to  their  own  impression  and  judgement 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  did  not  address  to  them  any  distinct  appeal 
as  they  had  done  to  the  Corinthians — spontaneously  turned  away  from 
Argos,  not  less  from  aversion  towards  the  Argeian  democracy  than  from 
sympathy  with  the  oligarchy  at  Sparta.  They  were  linked  together  by 
communion  of  interest,  not  merely  as  being  both  neighbours  and  intense 
enemies  of  Attica,  but  as  each  having  a  body  of  democratical  exiles  who 
might  perhaps  find  encouragement  at  Argos.  Discouraged  by  the  re- 
sistance of  these  two  important  allies,  the  Corinthians  hung  back  from 
visiting  Argos,  until  they  were  pushed  forward  by  a  new  accidental  im- 
pulse, the  application  of  the  Eleians,  who,  eagerly  embracing  the  new 
project,  sent  envoys  first  to  conclude  alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  and 
next  to  go  on  and  enrol  Elis  as  an  ally  of  Argos.  This  incident  so  con- 
firmed the  Corinthians  in  their  previous  scheme,  that  they  speedily  went 
to  Argos,  along  with  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  to  join  the  new  con- 
federacy. 

The  conduct  of  Elis,  like  that  of  Mantineia,  in  jbhus  revolting  from 
Sparta,  had  been  dictated  by  private  grounds  of  quarrel,  arising  out  of 
relations  with  their  dependent  ally  Lepreum.  The  Lepreates  had  become 
dependent  on  Elis  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  in  consideration  of  aid  lent  by  the  Eleians  to  extricate  them  from 
a  dangerous  war  against  some  Arcadian  enemies.  To  purchase  such  aid, 
they  had  engaged  to  cede  to  the  Eleians  half  their  territory,  but  had 
been  left  in  residence  and  occupation  of  it,  under  the  stipulation  of  paying 
one  talent  yearly  as  tribute  to  the  Olympian  Zeus — in  other  words,  to 
the  Eleians  as  his  stewards.  When  the  Peloponnesian  war  began,  the 
Lepreates  were,  by  the  standing  agreement  of  the  confederacy l,  exempted 
for  the  time  from  continuing  to  pay  their  tribute  to  Elis.  Such  exemption 
ceased  with  the  war.  Elis  accordingly  required  that  the  payment  should 
then  be  recommenced  :  but  the  Lepreates  refused,  and  when  she  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  force,  threw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Sparta,  by 
whose  decision  the  Eleians  themselves  at  first  agreed  to  abide,  having 
the  general  agreement  of  the  confederacy  decidedly  in  their  favour.  But 
it  presently  appeared  that  Sparta  was  more  disposed  to  carry  out  her 
general  system  of  favouring  the  autonomy  of  the  lesser  states,  than  to 
enforce  the  positive  agreement  of  the  confederacy.  Accordingly  the 
Eleians,  accusing  her  of  unjust  bias,  renounced  her  authority  as  arbitrator, 
and  sent  a  military  force  to  occupy  Lepreum.  Nevertheless  the  Spartans 
persisted  in  their  adjudication,  pronounced  Lepreum  to  be  autonomous, 
and  sent  a  body  of  their  own  hoplites  to  defend  it  against  the  Eleians. 

The    new  league,  including  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  and  Mantineia,  had 
now  acquired  such  strength  and  confidence,  that  the  Argeians  and  Cor- 

1  Thukyd.,  v.  31 :  ry\v  twM\Ky  wpo+tporrtt  iv  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  we 

jf    tlpufrc,    i    i\om*K    <«    rhv    'Kttlkov    w6\tfj.ov  hear  only  in  this  one  passage.     It  was  extremely 

Ka£i<rrayT6   rtftf,  ravra  ixovrws  teal   i(t\0*it>,  <lts  important   to  such  of   the  confederates   as  were 

ovk  laof  «xoir«f  oL+iaTavrau,  etc.  imperial  cities — that  is,  which  had  subordinates 

Of  the  agreement  here  alluded  to  among  the  or  subject-allies. 
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inthians  proceeded  on  a  joint  embassy  to  Tegea  to  obtain  the  junction  of 
thai  city — seemingly  the  most  powerful  in  Peloponnesus  next  to  Sparta 
and  Argos ;  but  the  Tegeans  decidedly  refused  the  proposal.  The 
Corinthians  were  greatly  disheartened  by  this  repulse,  which  they  had 
by  no  means  expected — having  been  so  far  misled  by  general  expressions 
of  discontent  against  Sparta  as  to  believe  that  they  could  transfer  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  confederates  to  Argos.  But  they  now  began  to  despair 
of  all  farther  extension  of  Argeian  headship,  and  even  to  regard  their 
own  position  insecure  on  the  side  of  Athens,  with  whom  they  were  not  at 
peace,  while  by  joining  Argos  they  had  forfeited  their  claim  upon  Sparta 
and  all  her  confederacy,  including  Bceotia  and  Megara.  In  this  embarrass- 
ment they  betook  themselves  to  the  Boeotians,  whom  they  again  entreated 
to  join  them  in  the  Argeian  alliance,  a  request  already  once  refused,  and 
not  likely  to  be  now  granted,  but  intended  to  usher  in  a  different  request 
preferred  at  the  same  time.  The  Boeotians  were  entreated  to  accompany 
the  Corinthians  to  Athens,  and  obtain  for  them  from  the  Athenians  an 
armistice  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice,  such  as  that  which  they  had 
contracted  for  themselves.  So  far  the  Boeotians  complied,  as  to  go  to 
Athens  with  the  Corinthians,  and  back  their  application  for  an  armistice 
—  which  the  Athenians  declined  to  grant,  saying  that  the  Corinthians 
were  already  included  in  the  general  peace,  if  they  were  allies  of  Sparta. 
On  receiving  this  answer,  the  Corinthians  entreated  the  Boeotians,  putting 
it  as  a  matter  of  obligation,  to  renounce  their  own  armistice,  and  make 
common  cause  as  to  all  future  compact.  But  this  request  was  steadily 
refused. 

Meanwhile  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  unmindful  of  the  affront  which 
they  had  sustained  by  the  revolt  of  Mantineia  and  Elis.  At  the  request 
of  a  party  among  the  Parrhasii,  the  Arcadian  subjects  of  Mantineia,  they 
marched  under  king  Pleistoanax  into  that  territory,  and  compelled  the 
Mantineians  to  evacuate  the  fort  which  they  had  erected  within  it ;  which 
the  latter  were  unable  to  defend,  though  they  received  a  body  of  Argeian 
troops  to  guard  their  city.  Besides  liberating  the  Arcadian  subjects  of 
Mantineia,  the  Lacedaemonians  also  planted  an  additional  body  of  Helots 
and  Neodamodes  at  Lepreum,  as  a  defence  and  means  of  observation  on 
the  frontiers  of  Elis1.  These  were  the  Brasidean  soldiers,  whom  Klearidas 
had  now  brought  back  from  Thrace.  The  Helots  among  them  had  been 
manumitted  as  a  reward,  and  allowed  to  reside  where  they  chose.  But 
as  they  had  imbibed  lessons  of  bravery  under  their  distinguished  com- 
mander, their  presence  would  undoubtedly  be  dangerous  among  the  serfs 
of  Laconia-:  hence  the  disposition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  plant  them 
out. 

Though  the  surrender  of  Sphakteria  had  been  untarnished  by  any  real 
cowardice  or  military  incompetence,  nevertheless,  under  the  inexorable 
customs  and  tone  of  opinion  at  Sparta,  these  men  were  looked  upon  as 
more  or  less  degraded.  Some  of  them  were  already  in  the  exercise  of 
various  functions,  when  the  Ephors  condemned  them  all  to  temporary 
disqualification  for  any  official  post,  placing  the  whole  of  their  property 
under  trust-management,  and  interdicting  them,  like  minors,  from  every 
act  either  of  purchase  or  sale2.     The  Ephors  may  have  apprehended  that 

1  Thukyd.,  v.  33,  34.    The  Neodamodes  were        Spartan  soldiers  who  fled  from  battle,  see  Xeno- 
Helots  previously  enfranchised,  or  the  sons  of  such.        phon,  Rep.  Laced.,  c.  9  ;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  30  ; 
*  Thukyd.,  v.  34.     For  the  usual  treatment  of        Herodot.,  vii.  231. 
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they  would  employ  their  wealth  in  acquiring  partisans  and  organizing 
revolt  among  the  Helots.  We  have  no  facts  to  enable  us  to  appreciate 
the  situation  ;  but  the  ungenerous  spirit  of  the  regulation  would  not  weigh 
much  with  the  Ephors  under  any  symptoms  of  public  danger. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  during  this  summer  we  hear  nothing, 
except  that  the  town  of  Skione  at  length  surrendered  to  them  after  a  long- 
continued  blockade,  and  that  they  put  to  death  the  male  population  of 
military  age — selling  the  women  and  children  into  slavery.  The  odium 
of  having  proposed  this  cruel  resolution  two  years  and  a  half  before, 
belongs  to  Kleon  ;  that  of  executing  it,  nearly  a  year  after  his  death,  to 
the  leaders  who  succeeded  him,  and  to  his  countrymen  generally.  The 
reader  will,  however,  now  be  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  Greek  laws  of 
war,  not  to  be  surprised  at  such  treatment  against  subjects  revolted  and 
reconquered.  SkionS  and  its  territory  was  made  over  to  the  Plataean 
refugees.  The  native  population  of  Delos,  also,  who  had  been  removed 
from  that  sacred  spot  during  the  preceding  year,  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  too  impure  for  the  discharge  of  the  sacerdotal  functions, 
were  now  restored  to  their  island.  The  subsequent  defeat  at  Amphipolis 
had  created  a  belief  in  Athens  that  this  removal  had  offended  the  gods — 
under  which  impression,  confirmed  by  the  Delphian  oracle,  the  Athenians 
now  showed  their  repentance  by  restoring  the  Delian  exiles.  They 
farther  lost  the  towns  of  Thyssus  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  and  Meky- 
berna  on  the  Sithonian  Gulf,  which  were  captured  by  the  Chalkidians  of 
Thrace. 

Hitherto  the  authorities  of  Sparta — king  Pleistoanax  as  well  as  the 
Ephors  of  the  year — had  been  sincerely  desirous  to  maintain  the  Athenian 
alliance,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  sacrifice,  and  without  the  real 
employment  of  force  against  recusants,  of  which  they  had  merely  talked 
in  order  to  amuse  the  Athenians.  Moreover,  the  prodigious  advantage 
which  they  had  gained  by  recovering  the  prisoners,  doubtless  making  them 
very  popular  at  home,  would  attach  them  the  more  firmly  to  their  own 
measure.  But  at  the  close  of  the  summer  (seemingly  about  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October,  B.C.  421)  new  Ephors  were  nominated 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Under  the  existing  state  of  things  this  was  an  im- 
portant revolution  :  for  out  of  the  five  new  Ephors,  two  (Kleobulus  and 
Xenares)  were  decidedly  hostile  to  peace  with  Athens,  and  the  remaining 
three  apparently  indifferent.  And  we  may  here  remark,  that  this  fluctua- 
tion and  instability  of  public  policy,  which  is  often  denounced  as  if  it  were 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  a  democracy,  occurs  quite  as  much  under  the 
constitutional  monarchy  of  Sparta — the  least  popular  government  in 
Greece,  both  in  principle  and  in  detail1. 

The  new  Ephors  convened  a  special  congress  at  Sparta  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  pending  differences,  at  which,  among  the  rest,  Athenian, 
Boeotian,  and  Corinthian  envoys  were  all  present.  But,  after  prolonged 
debates,  no  approach  was  made  to  agreement ;  so  that  the  congress  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  when  Kleobulus  and  Xenares,  together  with 

1  While  admitting  the  frequent  vacillation  of  Ephors,  in   whom   practically   all   power  resided, 

Spartan  foreign  j*>licy  (c/.  p.  480  with  n.  1,  ib.)  we  were    the    direct    nominees    of    the    people.     No 

ought  to  hesitate  before  ascribing  this  feature  to  doubt  this  board  of  officers  created  a  tradition 

•in'  doseness  of  the  Spartan  'oligarchy'.  of   their  own   which  might  often  resist  or  even 

Had  the  administration  lain  in  the  hands  of  the  control   popular   sentiment,   yet   on   questions  of 

l<  ti  ta  might  perhaps  have  been  called  the  broad  policy  the  Spartan  commons  could  enforce 

least  popular  government  in  GfCMi'.     But  the  their  will  whenever  they  chose  to  do  so.— Ed. 
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many  of  their  partisans,  originated, v  in  concert  with  the  Boeotian  and 
Corinthian  deputies,  a  series  of  private  underhand  manoeuvres  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Athenian  alliance.  This  was  to  be  effected  by  bringing 
about  a  separate  alliance  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  which  the  Spartans 
sincerely  desired,  and  would  grasp  at  it  in  preference  (so  these  Ephors 
affirmed),  even  if  it  cost  them  the  breach  of  their  new  tie  with  Athens. 
The  Boeotians  were  urged,  first  to  become  allies  of  Argos  themselves,  and 
then  to  bring  Argos  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  But  it  was  farther  essen- 
tial that  they  should  give  up  Panaktum  to  Sparta,  so  that  it  might  be 
tendered  to  the  Athenians  in  exchange  for  Pylos— for  Sparta  could  not 
easily  go  to  war  with  them  while  they  remained  masters  of  the  latter. 

Such  were  the  plans  which  Kleobulus  and  Xenares  laid  with  the  Cor- 
inthian and  Boeotian  deputies,  and  which  the  latter  went  home  prepared 
to  execute.  Chance  seemed  to  favour  the  purpose  at  once  :  for  on  their 
road  home,  they  were  accosted  by  two  Argeians,  senators  in  their  own  city, 
who  expressed  an  earnest  anxiety  to  bring  about  alliance  between  the 
Boeotians  and  Argos.  The  Boeotian  deputies,  warmly  encouraging  this 
idea,  urged  the  Argeians  to  send  envoys  to  Thebes  as  solicitors  of  the 
alliance,  and  communicated  to  the  Boeotarchs,  on  their  arrival  at  home, 
both  the  plans  laid  by  the  Spartan  Ephors,  and  the  wishes  of  these  Argeians. 
The  Boeotarchs  also  entered  heartily  into  the  entire  scheme,  receiving 
the  Argeian  envoys  with  marked  favour,  and  promising,  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  obtained  the  requisite  sanction,  to  send  envoys  of  their  own 
and  ask  for  alliance  with  Argos. 

That  sanction  was  to  be  obtained  from  '  the  Four  Councils  of  the 
Boeotians  ' — bodies  of  the  constitution  of  which  nothing  is  known1. 
They  proposed  to  these  four  Councils  a  resolution  in  general  terms,  em- 
powering themselves  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotian  federation  to  exchange 
oaths  of  alliance  with  any  Grecian  city  which  might  be  willing  to  contract 
on  terms  mutually  beneficial.  Their  particular  object  was  (as  they  stated) 
to  form  alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  Megarians,  and  Chalkidians  of 
Thrace — for  mutual  defence,  and  for  war  as  well  as  peace  with  others 
only  by  common  consent.  The  manoeuvre,  skilfully  contrived  for  en- 
trapping these  bodies  into  an  approval  of  measures  which  they  never 
contemplated,-  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  an  oligarchical  executive 
could  elude  the  checks  devised  to  control  its  proceedings.  But  the 
Boeotarchs,  to  their  astonishment,  found  themselves  defeated  at  the 
outset :  for  the  Councils  would  not  even  hear  of  alliance  with  Corinth — 
so  much  did  they  fear  to  offend  Sparta  by  any  special  connection  with 
a  city  which  had  revolted  from  her.  Nor  did  the  Boeotarchs  think  it 
safe  to  divulge  their  communications  with  Kleobulus  and  Xenar&s,  or  to 
acquaint  the  Councils  that  the  whole  plan  originated  with  a  powerful 
party  in  Sparta  herself.  Accordingly,  under  this  formal  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Councils,  no  farther  proceedings  could  be  taken. 

But  the  anti- Athenian  Ephors  at  Sparta,  though  baffled  in  their  schemes 
for  arriving  at  the  Argeian  alliance  through  the  agency  of  the  Boeotians, 

1  These  '  four  Councils  '  can  have  no  resemblance  division   of    Boeotia  like   the  local    rerpaSe^    of 

to  the  institution  devised  by  the  moderate  revo-  Thessaly  (Strabo,  ix.f  p.  430).    The  effect  of  such 

lutionists   at   Athens   in   411    (Ath.    Pol.,   c.    30).  a  partition  would  be  to  hamper  local  intercourse, 

These  latter  '  four  Councils '  were  intended  to  sit  and  it  was  no  doubt  for  this  purpose  that  the 

in  succession,  whereas  the  Boeotian  bodies  existed  Thebans  made   this  arrangement — much   as   the 

side  by  side,  and  were  simultaneously  in  session  Romans    sought    to   weaken    Macedonia    in    167 

(Thuk.,    v.    38).     Probably    they    were    district  by  splitting  it  up  into  four  sections. — Ed. 
assemblies,    each    representing    one    geographical 
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did  not  the  less  persist  in  their  views  upon  Panaktum.  That  place — a 
frontier  fortress  in  the  mountainous  range  between  Attica  and  Boeotia, 
apparently  on  the  Boeotian  side  of  PhylS,  and  on  or  near  the  direct  road 
from  Athens  to  Thebes  which  led  through  Phylfi1 — had  been  an  Athenian 
possession,  until  six  months  before  the  peace,  when  it  had  been  betrayed 
to  the  Boeotians.  A  special  provision  of  the  treaty  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  prescribed  that  it  should  be  restored  to  Athens  ;  and  Lacedaemonian 
envoys  were  now  sent  on  an  express  mission  to  Boeotia,  to  request  from 
the  Boeotians  the  delivery  of  Panaktum  as  well  as  of  their  Athenian  cap- 
tives, in  order  that  by  tendering  these  to  Athens,  she  might  be  induced 
to  surrender  Pylus.  The  Boeotians  refused  compliance  with  this  request, 
except  on  condition  that  Sparta  should  enter  into  special  alliance  with 
them  as  she  had  done  with  the  Athenians.  Now  the  Spartans  stood 
pledged  by  their  covenant  with  the  latter  (either  by  its  terms  or  by  its 
recognised  import)  not  to  enter  into  any  new  alliance  without  their  con- 
sent. But  they  were -eagerly  bent  upon  getting  possession  of  Panaktum 
— while  the  prospect  of  breach  with  Athens,  far  from  being  a  deterring 
motive,  was  exactly  that  which  Kleobulus  and  Xenares  desired.  Under 
these  feelings,  the  Lacedaemonians  consented  to  and  swore  the  special 
alliance  with  Boeotia.  But  the  Boeotians,  instead  of  handing  over  Pan- 
aktum for  surrender  as  they  had  promised,  immediately  razed  the  fortress 
to  the  ground. 

These  negotiations,  after  having  been  in  progress  throughout  the  winter, 
ended  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  alliance  and  the  destruction  of  Pan- 
aktum at  the  beginning  of  spring  or  about  the  middle  of  March.  And 
while  the  Lacedaemonian  Ephors  thus  seemed  to  be  carrying  their  point 
on  the  side  of  Boeotia,  they  were  agreeably  surprised  by  an  unexpected 
encouragement  to  their  views  from  another  quarter.  An  embassy  arrived 
at  Sparta  from  Argos,  to  solicit  renewal  of  the  peace  just  expiring.  The 
Argeians  found  that  they  made  no  progress  in  the  enlargement  of  their 
newly-formed  confederacy,  while  their  recent  disappointment  with  the 
Boeotians  made  them  despair  of  realizing  their  ambitious  projects  of 
Peloponnesian  headship.  But  when  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  concluded  a  separate  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  and  that  Panaktum 
had  been  razed,  their  disappointment  was  converted  into  positive  alarm 
for  the  future.  Naturally  inferring  that  this  new  alliance  would  not  have 
been  concluded  except  in  concert  with  Athens,  they  interpreted  the 
whole  proceeding  as  indicating  that  Sparta  had  prevailed  upon  the  Boeo- 
tians to  accept  the  peace  with  Athens — the  destruction  of  Panaktum 
being  conceived  as  a  compromise  to  obviate  disputes*  respecting  possession. 
Under  such  a  persuasion  —  noway  unreasonable  in  itself  when  the  two 
contracting  governments,  both  oligarchical  and  both  secret,  furnished 
no  collateral  evidence  to  explain  their  real  intent — the  Argeians  saw  them- 
selves excluded  from  alliance  not  merely  with  Boeotia,  Sparta,  and  Tegea, 
but  also  with  Athens  ;  which  latter  city  they  had  hitherto  regarded  as  a 
sure  resort  in  case  of  hostility  with  Sparta.  Without  a  moment's  delay, 
they  despatched  two  Argeians  to  press  for  a  renewal  of  their  expiring 
truce  with  the  Spartans,  and  to  obtain  the  best  terms  they  could. 

To  the  Lacedaemonian  Ephors  this  application  was  eminently  acceptable 
— the  very  event  which  they  had  been  manoeuvring  underhand  to  bring 

'  See  W.  M.  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  IL,  ch.  xvil.,'p.  370. 
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about.  Negotiations  were  opened,  in  which  the  Argeian  envoys  at  first 
proposed  that  the  disputed  possession  of  Thyrea  should  be  referred  to 
arbitration.  But  they  found  their  demand  met  by  a  peremptory  negative 
— the  Lacedaemonians  refusing  to  enter  upon  such  a  discussion,  and  in- 
sisting upon  simple  renewal  of  the  peace  now  at  an  end.  At  last  the 
Argeian  envoys,  eagerly  bent  upon  keeping  the  question  respecting  Thyrea 
open,  in  some  way  or  other,  prevailed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  assent 
to  the  following  singular  agreement.  Peace  was  concluded  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  for  fifty  years;  but  if  at  any  moment  within  that 
interval,  excluding  either  periods  of  epidemic  or  periods  of  war,  it  should 
suit  the  views  of  either  party  to  provoke  a  combat  by  chosen  champions 
of  equal  number  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  right  to  Thyrea, 
there  was  to  be  full  liberty  of  doing  so  ;  the  combat  to  take  place  within 
the  territory  of  Thyrea  itself,  and  the  victors  to  be  interdicted  from  pur- 
suing the  vanquished  beyond  the  undisputed  border  of  either  territory. 
About  1 20  years  before  this  date,  there  had  been  a  combat  of  this  sort 
by  300  champions  on  each  side,  in  which,  after  desperate  valour  on  both 
sides,  the  victory  as  well  as  the  disputed  right  still  remained  undeter- 
mined1. The  proposition  made  by  the  Argeians  was  a  revival  of  this  old 
practice  of  judicial  combat :  nevertheless,  such  was  the  alteration  which 
the  Greek  mind  had  undergone  during  the  interval,  that  it  now  appeared 
a  perfect  absurdity — even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  most 
old-fashioned  people  in  Greece.  Yet  since  they  hazarded  nothing,  prac- 
tically, by  so  vague  a  concession,  they  at  last  agreed  to  the  condition, 
drew  up  the  treaty,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  envoys  to  carry  back 
to  Argos.  Formal  acceptance  and  ratification,  by  the  Argeian  public, 
assembly,  was  necessary  to  give  it  validity  :  should  this  be  granted,  the 
envoys  were  invited  to  return  to  Sparta  at  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia; 
and  there  go  through  the  solemnity  of  the  oaths. 

Amidst  such  strange  crossing  of  purposes  and  interests,  the  Spartan 
Ephors  seemed  now  to  have  carried  all  their  points — friendship  with 
Argos,  breach  with  Athens,  and  yet  the  means  (through  the  possession 
of  Panaktum)  of  procuring  from  Athens  the  cession  of  Pylus.  But  they 
were  not  yet  on  firm  ground.  For  when  their  deputies,  Andromedes 
and  two  colleagues,  arrived  in  Boeotia  for  the  purpose  of  going  on  to 
Athens  and  prosecuting  the  negotiation  about  Panaktum,  they  discovered 
for  the  first  time  that  the  Boeotians,  instead  of  performing  their  promise 
to  hand  over  Panaktum,  had  razed  it  to  the  ground.  This  was  a  serious 
blow  to  their  chance  of  success  at  Athens  :  nevertheless  Andromedes 
proceeded  thither,  taking  with  him  all  the  Athenian  captives  in  Boeotia. 
These  he  restored  at  Athens,  at  the  same  time  announcing  the  demolition 
of  Panaktum  as  a  fact :  Panaktum  as  well  as  the  prisoners  were  thus 
restored  (he  pretended) — for  the  Athenians  would  not  now  find  a  single 
enemy  in  the  place  :  and  he  claimed  the  cession  of  Pylus  in  exchange. 

But  he  soon  found  that  the  final  term  of  Athenian  compliance  had 
been  reached.  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  the  separate  alliance 
concluded  between  Sparta  and  the  Boeotians  first  became  discovered  at 
Athens  ;  since  not  only  were  the  proceedings  of  these  oligarchical  govern- 
ments habitually  secret,  but  there  was  a  peculiar  motive  for  keeping  such 
alliance  concealed  until  the  discussion  about  Panaktum  and  Pylus  had 

1  Herodot,  i.  82. 
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been  brought  to  a  close.  Both  the  alliance,  and  the  demolition  of  Pan- 
aktum,  excited  among  the  Athenians  the  strongest  anger.  A  whole  year 
had  now  elapsed,  amidst  frequent  notes  and  protocols  (to  employ  a  modern 
phrase) :  nevertheless  not  one  of  the  conditions  favourable  to  Athens  had  yet 
been  executed  (except  the  restitution  of  her  captives,  seemingly  not  many 
in  number) — while  she  on  her  side  had  made  to  Sparta  the  capital  cession 
on  which  almost  everything  hinged.  A  long  train  of  accumulated  indig- 
nation, brought  to  a  head  by  this  mission  of  Andromedes,  discharged  itself 
in  the  harshest  dismissal  of  himself  and  his  colleagues. 

Even  Nikias,  Laches,  and  the  other  leading  Athenians,  to  whose  mis- 
judgement the  embarrassment  of  the  moment  was  owing,  were  probably 
not  much  behind  the  general  public  in  exclamation  against  Spartan  per- 
fidy— if  it  were  only  to  divert  attention  from  their  own  mistake.  But 
there  was  one  of  them — Alkibiades  son  of  Kleinias — who  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  vehement  anti-Laconian  senti- 
ment which  now  agitated  the  Ekklesia,  and  giving  to  it  a  substantive  aim. 

The  present  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  hear  of  this  remarkable 
man  as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  public  life.  He  was  now  about  thirty- 
one  or  thirty-two  years  old,  which  in  Greece  was  considered  an  early  age 
for  a  man  to  exercise  important  command.  But  such  was  the  splendour, 
wealth,  and  antiquity  of  his  family,  of  iEakid  lineage  through  the  heroes 
Eurysakes  and  Ajax — and  such  the  effect  of  that  lineage  upon  the 
democratical  public  of  Athens — that  he  stepped  speedily  and  easily  into 
a  conspicuous  station.  Belonging  also  through  his  mother  Deinomache 
to  the  gens  of  the  Alkmaeonidae,  he  was  related  to  Perikles,  who  became 
his  guardian  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  about  five  years  old,  along 
with  his  younger  brother  Kleinias.  It  was  at  that  time  that  their  father 
Kleinias  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Koroneia,  having  already  served  with 
honour  in  a  trireme  of  his  own  at  the  sea-fight  of  Artemisium  against  the 
Persians.  Even  his  boyhood  was  utterly  ungovernable,  and  Athens  was 
full  of  his  freaks,  to  the  unavailing  regret  of  Perikles1.  Moreover,  even 
before  the  age  when  such  temptations  were  usually  presented,  the  beauty 
of  his  earlier  youth,  while  going  through  the  ordinary  gymnastic  training, 
procured  for  him  assiduous  caresses  of  every  sort  from  the  leading 
Athenians  who  frequented  the  public  palaestrae. 

A  dissolute  life,  and  an  immoderate  love  of  pleasure  in  all  its  forms,  is 
what  we  might  naturally  expect  from  a  young  man  so  circumstanced. 
Violence  of  selfish  passion,  and  reckless  disregard  of  social  obligation 
towards  everyone,  these  form  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Alkibiades. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  injured  person  ever  ventured  to  bring  him 
to  trial  before  the  dikastery,  though  we  read  with  amazement  the  tissue 
of  lawlessness  which  marked  his  private  life.  But  amidst  the  perfect 
legal,  judicial,  and  constitutional  equality,  which  reigned  among  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  there  still  remained  great  social  inequalities  between 
one  man  and  another,  handed  down  from  the  times  preceding  the  de- 
mocracy— inequalities  which  the  democratical  institutions  limited  in  their 
practical  mischiefs,  but  never  either  effaced  or  discredited,  and  which 
were  recognised  as  modifying  elements  in  the  current,  unconscious  vein 
of  sentiment  and  criticism,  by  those  whom  they  injured  as  well  as  by  those 


1  Plato,   Protagoras,   c.    10,   p.    320 ;   Plutarch, 
Alktbiad.,  c.   2,  3,  4  ;  Isokrates,  De  Bigis,  Orat. 


xvL,  p.  353,  H  33i  34  ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Alkibiad. 
c.  1. 
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whom  they  favoured.  In  the  speech  which  Thukydides1  ascribes  to 
Alkibiades  before  the  Athenian  public  assembly,  we  find  the  insolence  of 
wealth  and  high  social  position  not  only  admitted  as  a  fact,  but  vindi- 
cated as  a  just  morality  ;  and  the  history  of  his  life,  as  well  as  many 
other  facts  in  Athenian  society,  show  that  if  not  approved,  it  was  at  least 
tolerated  in  practice  to  a  serious  extent,  in  spite  of  the  restraints  of  the 
democracy. 

Amidst  such  unprincipled  exorbitances  of  behaviour,  Alkibiades  stood 
distinguished  for  personal  bravery.  He  served  as  a  hoplite  in  the  army 
under  Phormio  at  the  siege  of  Potidaea  in  432  B.C.  Though  then  hardly 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  among  the  most  forward  soldiers  in  the  battle, 
received  a  severe  wound,  and  was  in  great  danger,  owing  his  life  only  to 
the  exertions  of  Sokrates,  who  served  in  the  ranks  along  with  him.  Eight 
years  afterwards,  Alkibiades  also  served  with  credit  in  the  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Delium,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  requiting  his  obligation  to 
Sokrates  by  protecting  him  against  the  Boeotian  pursuers.  As  a  rich 
young  man,  also,  choregy  and  trierarchy  became  incumbent  upon  him — 
expensive  duties,  which  (as  we  might  expect)  he  discharged  not  merely 
with  sufficiency,  but  with  ostentation.  In  fact  expenditure  of  this  sort, 
though  compulsory  up  to  a  certain  point  upon  all  rich  men,  was  so  fully 
repaid,  to  all  those  who  had  the  least  ambition,  in  the  shape  of  popularity 
and  influence,  that  most  of  them  spontaneously  went  beyond  the  requisite 
minimum  for  the  purpose  of  showing  themselves  off. 

To  a  young  man  like  Alkibiades,  thirsting  for  power  and  pre-eminence, 
a  certain  measure  of  rhetorical  facility  and  persuasive  power  was  in- 
dispensable. With  a  view  to  this  acquisition,  he  frequented  the  society 
of  various  sophistical  and  rhetorical  teachers — Prodikus,  Protagoras,  and 
others  ;  but  most  of  all,  that  of  SokratSs.  His  intimacy  with  Sokrates 
has  become  celebrated  on  many  grounds,  and  is  commemorated  both  by 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  though  unfortunately  with  less  instruction  than  we 
could  desire.  We  may  readily  believe  Xenophon,  when  he  tells  us  that 
Alkibiadds  (like  the  oligarchical  Kritias,  of  whom  we  shall  have  much  to 
say  hereafter)  was  attracted  to  Sokrates  by  his  unrivalled  skill  of  dialect- 
ical conversation,  his  mastery  of  apposite  and  homely  illustrations — his 
ironical  affectation  of  ignorance,  whereby  the  humiliation  of  opponents 
was  rendered  only  the  more  complete2.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
either  of  them  came  to  Sokrates  with  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  obeying 
his  precepts  on  matters  of  duty,  or  receiving  from  him  a  new  plan  of  life. 
They  came  partly  to  gratify  an  intellectual  appetite,  partly  to  acquire 
a  stock  of  words  and  ideas,  with  facility  of  argumentative  handling, 
suitable  for  their  after-purpose  as  public  speakers.  Subjects  moral, 
political,  and  intellectual,  served  as  the  theme  sometimes  of  discourse, 
sometimes  of  discussion,  in  the  society  of  all  these  sophists — Prodikus 
and  Protagoras  not  less  than  Sokrates  ;  for  in  the  Athenian  sense  of  the 
word,   Sokrates   was   a  sophist  as  well    as   the  others,  and  to  the  rich 

1  Plutarch,    Alkibiad.,    c.    4 ;    Cornel.    Nepos,  compare    Xenophon,    Mcmorab.,    i.    2,    29,    30 ; 

Alkibiad.,  c.  2  ;  Plato,  Protagoras,  c.  1.  iv.  1-2. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  memorable  narrative  2  See -Xenophon,  Memorab.,  i.  2,  12-24,  39--17- 

ascribed  to  Alkibiades  in  the  Symposium  of  Plato  Xenophon  represents  Alkibiades  and  Kritias  as 

(c'  33f  34,  PP-  216,  217)  can  be  regarded  as  matter  frequenting  the  society  of  Sokrates,  for  the  same 

of  actual  fact  and  history,  so  far  as  Sokrates  is  reason  and  with  the  same  objects  as  Plato  affirms 

concerned  ;  but  it  is  abundant  proof  in  regard  to  that  young  men  generally  went  to  the  Sophists ; 

the  general  relations  of  Alkibiades  with  others  :  see  Plato,  Sophist.,  c.  20,  p.  232  D. 
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youths  of  Athens,  like  Alkibiades  and  Kritias,  such  society  was  highly 
useful1. 

Alkibiades,  full  of  impulse  and  ambition  of  every  kind,  enjoyed  the 
conversation  of  all  the  eminent  talkers  and  lecturers  to  be  found  in  Athens, 
that  of  Sokratds  most  of  all  and  most  frequently.  The  philosopher 
became  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  doubtless  lost  no  opportunity  of 
inculcating  on  him  salutary  lessons,  as  far  as  could  be  done  without  dis- 
gusting the  pride  of  a  haughty  and  spoilt  youth  who  was  looking  forward 
to  the  celebrity  of  public  life.  But  unhappily  his  lessons  never  produced 
any  serious  effect,  and  ultimately  became  even  distasteful  to  the  pupil. 
The  whole  life  of  Alkibiades  attests  how  faintly  the  sentiment  of  obliga- 
tion, public  or  private,  ever  got  footing  in  his  mind — how  much  the  ends 
winch  he  pursued  were  dictated  by  overbearing  vanity  and  love  of  aggrand- 
izement. In  the  later  part  of  life,  Sokrates  was  marked  out  to  public 
hatred  by  his  enemies,  as  having  been  the  teacher  of  Alkibiades  and 
Kritias.  And  if  we  could  be  so  unjust  as  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  the 
teacher  by  that  of  these  two  pupils,  we  should  certainly  rank  him  among 
the  worst  of  the  Athenian  sophists. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  eventful  political  life,  Alkibiades 
showed  a  combination  of  boldness  in  design,  resource  in  contrivance, 
and  vigour  in  execution — not  surpassed  by  any  one  of  his  contemporary 
G reeks  :  and  what  distinguished  him  from  all,  was  his  extraordinary 
flexibility  of  character,  and  consummate  power  of  adapting  himself  to 
new  habits,  new  necessities,  and  new  persons,  whenever  circumstances 
required.  Like  Themistokles — whom  he  resembled  as  well  in  ability  and 
vigour  as  in  want  of  public  principle  and  in  recklessness  about  means — 
Alkibiades  was  essentially  a  man  of  action.  Eloquence  was  in  him  a 
secondary  quality  subordinate  to  action  ;  and  though  he  possessed  enough 
of  it  for  his  purposes,  his  speeches  were  distinguished  only  for  pertinence 
of  matter,  often  imperfectly  expressed,  at  least  according  to  the  high 
standard  of  Athens.  But  his  career  affords  a  memorable  example  of 
splendid  qualities  both  for  action  and  command,  ruined  and  turned  into 
instruments  of  mischief  by  the  utter  want  of  morality,  public  and  private, 
lie  never  inspired  confidence  or  esteem  to  anyone  ;  and  sooner  or  later, 
among  a  public  like  that  of  Athens,  so  much  accumulated  odium  and 
suspicion  was  sure  to  bring  a  public  man  to  ruin,  in  spite  of  the  strongest 
admiration  for  his  capacity.  He  was  always  the  object  of  very  conflicting 
sentiments  :  '  the  Athenians  desired  him,  hated  him,  but  still  wished  to 
have  him  ' — was  said  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  t^y  a  contemporary  poet 
— while  we  find  also  another  pithy  precept  probably  delivered  in  regard 
to  him — '  You  ought  not  to  keep  a  lion's  whelp  in  your  city  at  all  ;  but 
if  you  choose  to  keep  him,  you  must  submit  yourself  to  his  behaviour  '2. 

He  began  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  party  leader,  seemingly  not  long 
before  the  peace  of  Nikias.  The  political  traditions  hereditary  in  his 
family,  as  in  that  of  his  relation  Perikles,  were  democratical :  his  grand- 
lather  Alkibiades  had  been  vehement  in   his  opposition   to  the  Peisis- 

'  See   the  representation   given   in    the   Prota-  Plato,  Meno,  p.  91,  and  Gorgias,  c.  4,  p.  449  E— 

goras  of  Plato,  of  the  temper  in  which  the  young  asserting  the  connection,  in  the  mind  of  Gorgias, 

and  wealthy  Hippokrates  goes  to  seek  instruction  between  teaching  to  speak  and  teaching  to  think    - 

from  Protagoras— and  of  the  objects  which  Pro-  \*ynv  *<u  tf>poutiv,  etc.). 

tagoras  proposes  to  himself  in  imparting  the  in-  -  Aristophau.,     Frogs,      144^-145 ;  •      Plutarch, 

Itrvctioa    (Plate,*    Protagoras,    c.    1,    p.     jio    l>  ;  AlkUtktdh,  e.   10  ;    Plut.mli,  Nikit  . 
c.  S,  p.  316  C  ;  c.  9,  p.  318,  etc.:  compare  aK> 
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tratids,  and  had  even  afterwards  publicly  renounced  an  established  con- 
nection of  hospitality  with  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  from  strong 
antipathy  to  them  on  political  grounds.  But  AlkibiadSs  himself,  in  com- 
mencing political  life,  departed  from  this  family  tradition,  and  presented 
himself  as  a  partisan  of  oligarchical  and  philo-Laconian  sentiment — 
doubtless  far  more  consonant  to  his  natural  temper  than  the  democratical. 
He  thus  started  in  the  same  general  party  with  Nikias,  and  with  Thessalus 
son  of  Kimon,  who  afterwards  became  his  bitter  opponents.  And  it  was 
in  part  probably  to  put  himself  on  a  par  with  them,  that  he  took  the  marked 
step  of  trying  to  revive  the  ancient  family  tie  of  hospitality  with  Sparta, 
which  his  grandfather  had  broken  off1. 

To  promote  this  object,  he  displayed  peculiar  solicitude  for  the  good 
treatment  of  the  Spartan  captives  during  their  detention  at  Athens. 
He  advocated  both  the  peace  and  the  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  her  captives.  Indeed  he  not  only  advocated  these  measures,  but 
tendered  his  services,  and  was  eager  to  be  employed,  as  the  agent  of  Sparta, 
for  carrying  them  through  at  Athens.  From  such  selfish  hopes  in  regard 
to  Sparta,  and  especially  from  the  expectation  of  acquiring,  through  the 
agency  of  the  restored  captives,  the  title  of  Proxenus  of  Sparta — Alki- 
biades thus  became  a  partisan  of  the  philo-Laconian  concessions  of  Nikias. 
But  the  captives  on  their  return  were  either  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  carry 
the  point  which  he  wished  ;  while  the  authorities  at  Sparta  rejected  all 
his  advances.  They  naturally  preferred  Nikias  and  Laches,  whose  pru- 
dence would  commend,  if  it  did  not  originally  suggest,  their  mistrust  of 
the  new  claimant.  But  this  contemptuous  refusal  from  the  Spartans 
stung  him  so  to  the  quick,  that,  making  an  entire  revolution  in  his  political 
course,  he  immediately  threw  himself  into  anti-Laconian  politics  with  an 
energy  and  ability  which  he  was  not  before  known  to  possess. 

The  moment  was  favourable,  since  the  recent  death  of  Kleon,  for  a  new 
political  leader  to  espouse  this  side,  and  was  rendered  still  more  favourable 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Alkibiades  had  therefore  ample 
pretext  for  altering  his  tone  respecting  the  Spartans — and  for  denouncing 
them  as  deceivers  who  had  broken  their  solemn  oaths,  abusing  the  generous 
confidence  of  Athens.  Under  his  present  antipathies,  his  attention  natur- 
ally turned  to  Argos,  in  which  city  he  possessed  some  powerful  friends 
and  family  guests.  The  condition  of  that  city,  disengaged  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  peace  with  Sparta,  opened  a  possibility  of  connection  with 
Athens — a  policy  now  strongly  recommended  by  Alkibiades,  who  insisted 
that  Sparta  was  playing  false  with  the  Athenians,  merely  in  order  to  keep 
their  hands  tied  until  she  had  attacked  and  put  down  Argos  separately. 

It  was  not  so  much,  however,  the  inclination  towards  Argos,  but  the 
growing  wrath  against  Sparta,  which  furthered  the  philo-Argeian  plans  of 
Alkibiades.  And  when  the  Lacedaemonian  envoy  Andromedes  arrived 
at  Athens  from  Boeotia,  the  unmeasured  expression  of  displeasure  in  the 
Athenian  Ekklesia  showed  Alkibiades  that  the  time  was  now  come  for 
bringing  on  a  substantive  decision.  While  he  lent  his  own  voice  to 
strengthen  the  discontent  against  Sparta,  he  at  the  same  time  despatched 
a  private  intimation  to  his  correspondents  at  Argos,  exhorting  them,  under 
assurances  of  success  and  promise  of  his  own  strenuous  aid,  to  send  without 

1  Thukyd.,  v.  43  ;  vi.  qo  :  Isokrat£s.  De  Bigis,  sents  Alkibiades  as  being  actually  proxenus  of 
Or.  xvi.,  p.  352,  §§  27-30.  Sparta  at  Athens. 

Plutarch    (Alkibiad.,    c.    14)    carelessly    repre- 
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delay  an  embassy  to  Athens  in  conjunction  with  the  Mantineians  and 
Eleians,  requesting  to  be  admitted  as  Athenian  allies.  The  Argeians 
received  this  intimation  at  the  very  moment  when  their  citizens  were 
negotiating  at  Sparta  for  the  renewal  of  the  peace.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  unexpected  chance  held  out  to  them  of  alliance  with  Athens — a 
former  friend,  a  democracy  like  their  own,  an  imperial  state  at  sea,  yet 
not  interfering  with  their  own  primacy  in  Peloponnesus — than  they 
despatched  forthwith  to  Athens  the  embassy  advised.  It  was  a  joint 
embassy,  Argeian,  Eleian  and  Mantineian.  The  alliance  between  these 
three  cities  had  already  been  rendered  more  intimate,  by  a  second  treaty 
concluded  since  that  treaty  to  which  Corinth  was  a  party — though  Corinth 
had  refused  all  concern  in  the  second. 

But  the  Spartans  had  been  already  alarmed  by  the  harsh  repulse  of 
their  envoy  Andromedes,  and  probably  warned  by  reports  from  Nikias 
and  their  other  Athenian  friends  of  the  crisis  impending  respecting  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Argos.  Accordingly  they  sent  off  without  a  moment's 
delay  three  citizens  extremely  popular  at  Athens,  with  full  powers  to  settle 
all  matters  of  difference.  And  when  the  three  envoys,  under  the  intro- 
duction and  advice  of  Nikias,  had  their  first  interview  with  the  Athenian 
senate,  preparatory  to  an  audience  before  the  public  assembly,  the  im- 
pression which  they  made,  on  stating  that  they  came  with  full  powers  of 
settlement,  was  highly  favourable.  It  was  indeed  so  favourable,  that 
Alkibiades  became  alarmed  lest,  if  they  made  the  same  statement  in  the 
public  assembly,  holding  out  the  prospect  of  some  trifling  concessions, 
the  philo-Laconian  party  might  determine  public  feeling  to  accept  a  com- 
promise, and  thus  preclude  all  idea  of  alliance  with  Argos. 

To  obviate  such  a  defeat  of  his  plans,  he  resorted  to  a  singular  man- 
oeuvre. One  of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  Endius,  was  his  private  guest, 
by  an  ancient  and  particular  intimacy  subsisting  between  their  two  families. 
This  probably  assisted  in  procuring  for  him  a  secret  interview  with  the 
envoys  on  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  public  assembly,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  Nikias.  He  accosted  them  in  the  tone  of  a  friend  of 
Sparta,  anxious  that  their  proposition  should  succeed ;  but  he  intimated 
that  they  would  find  the  public  assembly  turbulent  and  angry,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  tranquil  demeanour  of  the  [council]  so  that  if  they  proclaimed, 
themselves  to  have  come  with  full  powers  of  settlement,  the  people  would 
burst  out  with  fury,  to  act  upon  their  fears  and  bully  them  into  extrava- 
gant concessions.  He  therefore  strongly  urged  them  to  declare  that  they 
had  come,  not  with  any  full  powers  of  settlement," but  merely  to  explain, 
discuss,  and  report ;  the  people  would  then  find  that  they  could  gain 
nothing  by  intimidation — explanations  would  be  heard,  and  disputed 
points  be  discussed  with  temper — while  he  (Alkibiades)  would  speak 
emphatically  in  their  favour.  He  gave  them  his  solemn  pledge — con- 
firmed by  an  oath,  according  to  Plutarch — that  he  would  adopt  this  con- 
duct, if  they  would  act  upon  his  counsel.  The  envoys  were  much  struck 
with  the  apparent  sagacity  of  these  suggestions1.  Accordingly,  they 
agreed  to  act  upon  his  suggestion,  not  only  without  consulting,  but  with- 
out even  warning,  Nikias — which  was  exactly  what  Alkibiades  derived, 
and  had  probably  required  them  to  promise. 

'  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.,  C.  14:  Tavra  I'  ciwitv  $av  fid^o  vr  as  a  ft.  a  t  rj  v  onv6rr\ra  ical 
upmovK  ituncff  avTOif,  *ai  fit t* <r Tifff * v  iwb  avvtaiv,  us  ov  tow  rvxoirof  av6pb*  ovaav. 
tow     Ncfft'ov     navTaw'aai     wirrtvoyra*     avrj,     *ai        Again,  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  10. 
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Next  day,  the  public  assembly  met,  and  the  envoys  were  introduced  ; 
upon  which  Alkibiades  himself,  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  mildness,  put  the 
question  to  them,  upon  what  footing  they  came  ?  They  immediately 
declared  that  they  had  brought  no  full  powers  for  treating  and  settlement, 
but  only  came  to  explain  and  discuss.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonish- 
ment with  which  their  declaration  was  heard.  There  was  an  unanimous 
burst  of  wrath  against  the  standing  faithlessness  and  duplicity  of  Lace- 
daemonians in  never  saying  the  same  thing  two  days  together.  To  crown 
the  whole,  AlkibiadSs  himself  affected  to  share  all  the  surprise  of  the 
multitude,  and  was  even  the  loudest  of  them  all  in  invectives  against  the 
envoys.  Nor  was  this  all1  :  he  took  advantage  of  the  vehement  acclama- 
tion which  welcomed  his  invectives  to  propose  that  the  Argeian  envoys 
should  be  called  in  and  the  alliance  with  Argos  concluded  forthwith. 
And  this  would  certainly  have  been  done,  if  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
— an  earthquake — had  not  occurred  to  prevent  it,  causing  the  assembly 
to  be  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  pursuant  to  a  religious  scruple  then 
recognised  as  paramount. 

This  opportune  earthquake  gave  Nikias  a  few  hours  to  recover  from  his 
unexpected  overthrow.  In  the  assembly  of  the  next  day,  he  still  con- 
tended that  the  friendship  of  Sparta  was  preferable  to  that  of  Argos,  and 
insisted  on  the  prudence  of  postponing  all  consummation  of  engagement 
with  the  latter  until  the  real  intentions  of  Sparta,  now  so  contradictory 
and  inexplicable,  should  be  made  clear.  But  he  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mitted that  a  distinct  and  peremptory  explanation  must  be  exacted  from 
Sparta  as  to  her  intentions,  and  he  requested  the  people  to  send  himself 
with  some  other  colleagues  to  demand  it.  The  Lacedaemonians  should  be 
apprised  that  Argeian  envoys  were  already  present  in  Athens  with  pro- 
positions, and  that  the  Athenians  might  already  have  concluded  this  alli- 
ance, if  they  could  have  permitted  themselves  to  do  wrong  to  the  existing 
alliance  with  Sparta.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  their  intentions  were 
honourable,  must  show  it  forthwith — 1.  by  restoring  Panaktum,  not 
demolished,  but  standing ;  2.  by  restoring  Amphipolis  also ;  3.  by  re- 
nouncing their  special  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  unless  the  Boeotians 
on  their  side  chose  to  become  parties  to  the  peace  with  Athens. 

The  Athenian  assembly,  acquiescing  in  the  recommendation  of  Nikias, 
invested  him  with  the  commission  which  he  required,  a  remarkable  proof, 
after  the  overpowering  defeat  of  the  preceding  day,  how  strong  was  the 
hold  which  he  still  retained  upon  them,  and  how  sincere  their  desire  to 
keep  on  the  best  terms  with  Sparta.  This  was  a  last  chance  granted  to 
Nikias  and  his  policy — a  perfectly  fair  chance,  since  all  that  was  asked  of 
Sparta  was  just — but  it  forced  him  to  bring  matters  to  a  decisive  issue  with 
her,  and  shut  out  all  further  evasion.  His  mission  to  Sparta  failed  alto- 
gether :  the  influence  of  the  anti-Athenian  Ephors  was  found  predominant, 
so  that  not  one  of  his  demands  was  complied  with.  And  even  when  he 
formally  announced  that  unless  Sparta  renounced  her  special  alliance 
with  the  Boeotians  or  compelled  the  Boeotians  to  accept  the  peace  with 
Athens,  the  Athenians  would  immediately  contract  alliance  with  Argos 
— the  menace  produced  no  effect.  He  could  only  obtain,  and  that  too 
as  a  personal  favour  to  himself,  that  the  oaths  as  they  stood  should 
be  formally  renewed,  an  empty  concession,  which  covered  but  faintly 

1  Thukyd.,  v.  45.     Compare  Plutarch,  Alkib.,  c  14 ;  and  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  10. 
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the  humiliation  of  his  retreat  to  Athens.  The  Athenian  assembly 
listened  to  his  report  with  strong  indignation  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  with  marked  displeasure  against  himself  ;  while  Alkibiades 
was  permitted  to  introduce  the  envoys  (already  at  hand  in  the  city), 
from  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Elis,  and  with  whom  a  pact  was  at  once 
concluded. 

The  words  of  this  convention,  which  Thukydides  gives  us  doubtless 
from  the  record  on  the  public  column,  comprise  two  engagements — one 
for  peace,  another  for  alliance1. 

'  The  Athenians,  Argeians,  Mantineians,  and  Eleians,  have  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  by  sea  and  by  land,  without  fraud  or  mischief,  each  for 
themselves  and  for  the  allies  over  whom  each  exercise  empire'.  (The 
express  terms  in  which  these  states  announce  themselves  as  imperial 
states  and  their  allies  as  dependencies,  deserve  notice.  No  such  words 
appear  in  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon2.) 

'Neither  of  them  shall  bear  arms  against  the  other  for  purposes  of 
damage.' 

'The  Athenians,  Argeians,  Mantineians,  and  Eleians,  shall  be  allies 
with  each  other  for  one  hundred  years.  If  any  enemy  shall  invade 
Attica,  the  three  contracting  cities  shall  lend  the  most  vigorous  aid  in 
their  power  at  the  invitation  of  Athens.  Should  the  forces  of  the  in- 
vading city  damage  Attica  and  then  retire,  the  three  will  proclaim  that 
city  their  enemy  and  attack  it ;  neither  of  the  four  shall  in  that  case  sus- 
pend the  war,  without  consent  of  the  others.' 

'  Reciprocal  obligations  are  imposed  upon  Athens,  in  case  Argos,  Man- 
tineia, or  Elis,  shall  be  attacked.' 

1  Neither  of  the  four  contracting  powers  shall  grant  passage  to  troops 
through  their  own  territory  or  the  territory  of  allies  over  whom  they  may 
at  the  time  be  exercising  command,  either  by  land  or  sea,  unless  upon 
joint  resolution.' 

'  In  case  auxiliary  troops  shall  be  required  and  sent  under  this  treaty,  the 
city  sending  shall  furnish  their  maintenance  for  the  space  of  thirty  days, 
from  the  day  of  their  entrance  upon  the  territory  of  the  city  requiring. 
Should  their  services  be  needed  for  a  longer  period,  the  city  requiring  shall 
furnish  their  maintenance,  at  the  rate  of  three  ^ginaean  oboli3  for  each 
hoplite,  light-armed  or  archer,  and  of  one  Mginsea.n  drachma  or  six  oboli 
for  each  horseman,  per  day.  The  city  requiring  shall  possess  the  com- 
mand, so  long  as  the  service  required  shall  be  in  her  territory.  But  if 
any  expedition  shall  be  undertaken  by  joint  resolution,  then  the  com- 
mand shall  be  shared  equally  between  all.' 

4  The  four  cities  may  by  joint  consent  make  any  change  they  please  in 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  without  violating  their  oaths.' 

The  conclusion  of  this  new  treaty  introduced  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
plication into  the  grouping  and  association  of  the  Grecian  cities  than  had 

1  An  inscription  has  been  found  on  the  Athenian  had   thought  of   an   Arrive  alliance  about  424, 

Acropolis,  which  after  restoration  turned  out  to  thus    continuing     the    democratic    tradition     of 

l>e  an  authentic  copy  of  the  treaty  with  Argos  Perikles  and  his  predecessors. — Ed. 

(C.I.A.,  iv.   (1),  466.  :    Hicks  and    Hill,  69).      A  *  The  expression    6<rr^   'Afyvaloi    dpxovatv   in 

'ornp.irison   of   this  document  with   the  text  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  (Thuk.,  v.   18)  might  be 

Thukydides   (v.    47)   shows   that    the   latter   has  construed  as  a  recognition  of  the  Athenian  empire 

many  small  divergences  in   the  wording   (which  by  Sparta. — Ed. 

prove  on  analysts  to  be  modernizations  by  later  s  Three  i€gina?an  obols  at  16  grammes  marly 

scribes),  but  that  the  sense  remains  unimpaired.  =4 J  Attic  obols  at   11   gramme.     The  ordinary 

Cf.  Rcmach,  Traiti  d'  Kptgraphie  Grecque,  pp.  330-  rate  of  pay  for  Athenian  hoplites  was  1  drachma 

31 3.     Ar.,  Equit.,  466,  467,  indicates  that  Kleon  —i.g.,  6  obols.— Ed. 
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ever  before  been  known1.  The  ancient  Spartant  confederacy,  and  the 
Athenian  empire,  still  subsisted.  A  peace  had  been  concluded  between 
them,  ratified  by  the  formal  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  confederates, 
yet  not  accepted  by  several  of  the  minority.  Not  merely  peace,  but  also 
special  alliance  had  been  concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta  ;  and  a 
special  alliance  between  Sparta  and  Bceotia.  Corinth,  member  of  the 
Spartan  confederacy,  was  also  member  of  a  defensive  alliance  with  Argos, 
Mantineia,  and  Elis  ;  which  three  states  had  concluded  a  more  intimate 
alliance,  first  with  each  other  (without  Corinth),  and  now  recently  with 
Athens.  Yet  both  Athens  and  Sparta  still  retained  the  alliance  con- 
cluded between  themselves,  without  formal  rupture  on  either  side.  No 
relations  whatever  subsisted  between  Argos  and  Sparta.  Between 
Athens  and  Bceotia  there  was  an  armistice  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice. 
Lastly,  Corinth  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  in  spite  of  repeated  solicitation 
from  the  Argeians,  to  join  the  new  alliance  of  Athens  with  Argos  :  so  that 
no  relations  subsisted  between  Corinth  and  Athens  ;  while  the  Corinthians 
began,  though  faintly,  to  resume  their  former  tendencies  towards  Sparta. 

The  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos,  of  which  particulars  have 
just  been  given,  was  concluded  not  long  before  the  Olympic  festival  of 
the  90th  Olympiad  or  420  B.C.  ;  the  festival  being  about  the  beginning  of 
July,  the  treaty  might  be  in  May.  That  festival  was  memorable  on  more 
than  one  ground.  It  was  the  first  which  had  been  celebrated  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  leading  clause  of  which  had  been  expressly 
introduced  to  guarantee  to  all  Greeks  free  access  to  the  great  pan-hellenic 
temples,  with  liberty  of  sacrificing,  consulting  the  oracle,  and  witnessing 
the  matches.  For  the  last  eleven  years,  including  two  Olympic  festivals, 
Athens  herself,  and  apparently  all  the  numerous  allies  of  Athens,  had 
been  excluded  from  sending  their  solemn  legations  or  Theories,  and  from 
attending  as  spectators,  at  the  Olympic  games. 

Alkibiad£s  now  felt  himself  standing  forward  as  the  champion  and 
leader  of  Athens  before  Greece.  He  had  discredited  his  political  rival 
Nikias,  given  a  new  direction  to  the  politics  of  Athens  by  the  Argeian 
alliance,  and  was  about  to  commence  a  series  of  intra-Peloponnesian 
operations  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  On  all  these  grounds  he  deter- 
mined that  his  first  appearance  on  the  plain  of  Olympia  should  impose 
upon  all  beholders.  The  Athenian  Theory,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
was  set  out  with  first-rate  splendour,  and  with  the  amplest  show  of  golden 
ewers,  censers,  etc.,  for  the  public  sacrifice  and  procession.  But  when  the 
chariot-races  came  on,  Alkibiades  himself  appeared  as  competitor  at  his 
own  cost — not  merely  with  one  well-equipped  chariot  and  four,  which  the 
richest  Greeks  had  hitherto  counted  as  an  extraordinary  personal  glory, 
but  with  the  prodigious  number  of  seven  distinct  chariots,  each  with  a 
team  of  four  horses.  And  so  superior  was  their  quality,  that  one  of  his 
chariots  gained  a  first  prize,  and  another  a  second  prize,  so  that  Alki- 

1  Besides  the  common  hatred  of  Sparta,  the  Argive  aristocracy  was  broken  by  the  defeat  at 
members  of  the  Argive  coalition  all  had  a  demo-  the  hands  of  Kleomenes  (Herodot.,  vi.  76-84), 
cratic  constitution,  thus  standing  in  contrast  with  and  a  democracy  may  have  been  installed  in  con- 
Corinth,  Megara,  and  Thebes.  In  each  case  the  sequence  of  the  Athenian  alliance  of  461,  if  not 
democracy  seems  to  have  been  of  old  standing.  before. 

Mantineia  had  probably  assumed  such  a  form  of  The  officers  and  assemblies  mentioned  in  Thuk., 

government  before  480,   though  after   the  cam-  v.  47,  point  to  democratic  constitutions  (as  wit- 

of  Plataea  a  reaction  set  in,  which  lasted  at  nessed  in  the  PovKrj   and   the   e£a»«S<rioi) ,  which 


least  till  468  (Herodot.,  ix.  35,  77).  Elis  probably  have  partially,  though  not  wholly,  superseded  such 
became  democratic  when  the  (twoikio-jaos  of  old-fashioned  bodies  as  the  by&orJKom-a  and  the 
471  introduced  city-life  (Diod.,  xi.  54).    The  old        aprvvax. — Ed. 
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biades  was  twice  crowned  with  sprigs  of  the  sacred  olive-tree,  and  twice 
proclaimed  by  the  herald. 

Five  years  afterwards,  on  an  important  discussion  which  will  be  here- 
after described,  Alkibiades  maintained  publicly  before  the  Athenian 
assembly  that  his  unparalleled  Olympic  display  had  produced  an  effect 
upon  the  Grecian  mind  highly  beneficial  to  Athens,  dissipating  the  sus- 
picions entertained  that  she  was  ruined  by  the  war,  and  establishing 
beyond  dispute  her  vast  wealth  and  power.  He  was  doubtless  right  to 
a  considerable  extent,  though  not  sufficiently  to  repel  the  charge  from  him- 
self (which  it  was  his  purpose  to  do)  both  of  overweening  personal  vanity, 
and  of  that  reckless  expenditure  which  he  would  be  compelled  to  try  and 
overtake  by  peculation  or  violence  at  the  public  cost. 

If  the  festival  of  the  90th  Olympiad  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
the  reappearance  of  Athenians  and  those  connected  with  them,  it  was 
marked  by  a  farther  novelty  yet  more  striking — the  exclusion  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Such  exclusion  was  the  consequence  of  the  new  political 
interests  of  the  Eleians,  combined  with  their  increased  consciousness  of 
force  arising  out  of  the  recent  alliance  with  Argos,  Athens,  and  Mantineia. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  since  the  peace  with  Athens,  the 
Lacedaemonians  acting  as  arbitrators  in  the  case  of  Lepreum,  had  declared 
it  to  be  autonomous  and  had  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  defend  it.  Probably 
the  Eleians  had  recently  renewed  their  attacks  upon  the  district,  for  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  detached  thither  a  fresh  body  of  1 ,000  hoplites  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  Olympic  festival.  Out  of  the  mission  of  this  fresh 
detachment  the  sentence  of  exclusion  arose.  The  Eleians  affirmed  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  the  1,000  hoplites  into  Lepreum  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  truce.  They  accordingly  imposed  upon  Sparta  the 
fine  prescribed  by  the  '  Olympian  law \  of  two  minae  for  each  man — 2,000 
minae  in  all,  a  part  to  Zeus  Olympius,  a  part  to  the  Eleians  themselves. 
During  the  interval  between  the  proclamation  of  the  truce  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  festival,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  remonstrate  against 
this  fine,  which  they  alleged  to  have  been  unjustly  imposed,  inasmuch  as 
the  heralds  had  not  yet  proclaimed  the  truce  at  Sparta  when  the  hoplites 
reached  Lepreum.  The  Eleians  intimated  that  they  would  be  satisfied 
if  the  Lacedaemonians,  instead  of  paying  the  fine  at  once,  would  publicly 
on  the  altar  at  Olympia,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  Greeks,  take  an  oath 
to  pay  it  at  a  future  date.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  listen  to 
the  proposition  either  of  payment  or  of  promise.  Accordingly  the  Eleians, 
as  judges  under  the  Olympic  law,  interdicted  them  from  the  temple  of 
Olympic  Zeus. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  their  history,  offered 
their  Olympic  sacrifice  at  home,  and  the  festival  passed  off  without  any 
interruption1.  The  boldness  of  the  Eleians  in  putting  this  affront  upon 
the  most  powerful  state  in  Greece  is  so  astonishing,  that  we  can  hardly  be 
mistaken  in  supposing  their  proceeding  to  have  been  suggested  by  Alki- 
biades and  encouraged  by  the  armed  aid  from  the  allies. 

Of  the  depressed  influence  and  estimation  of  Sparta,  a  farther  proof  was 
soon  afforded  by  the  fate  of  her  colony  the  Trachinian  Herakleia,  estab- 
lished near  Thermopylae  in  the  third  year  of  the  war.     That  colony  had 

1   It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  Laccdav        afterwards,  during  the  plenitude  of  their  power 
monians   remembered    and   revenged    themselves        (Xenoph.,  HeUen.,  iii.  a,  21  ;  Diodor.,  xiv.  17). 
upon    the   Eleians   for    this   insult    twelve   yean 
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never  prospered.  It  had  been  persecuted  from  the  beginning  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  administered  with  harshness  by  its  governors. 
The  establishment  of  the  town  had  been  regarded  from  the  beginning 
by  the  neighbours,  especially  the  Thessalians,  as  an  invasion  of  their 
territory  :  and  in  the  winter  succeeding  the  Olympic  festival  just  described, 
they  had  defeated  the  Herakleots  in  a  ruinous  battle,  and  slain  Xenares, 
the  Lacedaemonian  governor.  But  though  the  place  was  so  reduced  as 
to  be  unable  to  maintain  itself  without  foreign  aid,  Sparta  was  too  much 
embarrassed  by  Peloponnesian  enemies  and  waverers  to  be  able  to  succour 
it ;  and  the  Boeotians,  observing  her  inability,  became  apprehensive  that 
the  interference  of  Athens  would  be  invoked.  Accordingly  they  thought 
it  prudent  to  occupy  Herakleia  with  a  body  of  Boeotian  troops,  dis- 
missing the  Lacedaemonian  governor  Hegesippidas  for  alleged  misconduct. 
Nor  could  the  Lacedaemonians  prevent  this  proceeding,  though  it  occa- 
sioned them  to  make  indignant  remonstrance. 


CHAPTER  XXVI  [LVI] 

FROM    THE    FESTIVAL   OF    OLYMPIAD    OX),    DOWN    TO    THE    BATTLE 
OF    MANTINEIA 

Shortly  after  the  remarkable  events  of  the  Olympic  festival  described 
in  my  last  chapter,  the  Argeians  and  their  allies  sent  a  fresh  embassy  to 
invite  the  Corinthians  to  join  them.  But  Spartan  envoys  were  present 
also,  and  though  the  discussions  were  much  protracted,  no  new  resolution 
was  adopted. 

In  spite  of  this  first  failure,  the  new  alliance  of  Athens  and  Argos  mani- 
fested its  fruits  vigorously  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Under  the  inspirations 
of  Alkibiadds,  Athens  was  about  to  attempt  the  new  experiment  of  seeking 
to  obtain  intra-Peloponnesian  followers  and  influence.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  she  had  been  maritime,  defensive,  and  simply  conservative, 
under  the  guidance  of  PeriklSs.  After  the  events  of  Sphakteria,  she 
made  use  of  that  great  advantage  to  aim  at  the  recovery  of  Megara  and 
Bceotia,  which  she  had  before  been  compelled  to  abandon  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  truce — at  the  recommendation  of  Kleon.  In  this  attempt  she 
employed  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  but  with  signal  ill  success  ;  while 
Brasidas  during  that  period  broke  open  the  gates  of  her  maritime  empire, 
and  robbed  her  of  many  important  dependencies.  The  grand  object  of 
Athens  then  became,  to  recover  these  lost  dependencies,  especially  Amphi- 
polis  :  Nikias  and  his  partisans  sought  to  effect  such  recovery  by  making 
peace,  while  Kleon  and  his  supporters  insisted  that  it  could  never  be 
achieved  except  by  military  efforts.  The  expedition  under  Kleon  against 
Amphipolis  had  failed — the  peace  concluded  by  Nikias  had  failed  also  : 
Athens  had  surrendered  her  capital  advantage  without  regaining  Amphi- 
polis ;  and  if  she  wished  to  regain  it,  there  was  no  alternative  except  to 
repeat  the  attempt  which  had  failed  under  Kleon.  And  this  perhaps 
she  might  have  done  (as  we  shall  find  her  projecting  to  do  in  the  course  of 
about  four  years  forward),  if  it  had  not  been,  first,  that  the  Athenian  mind 
was  now  probably  sick  and  disheartened  about  Amphipolis,  in  consequence 
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of  the  disgrace  so  recently  undergone  there  ;  next,  that  Alkibiades  was 
prompted  by  his  personal  impulses  to  turn  the  stream  of  Athenian  ardour 
into  a  different  channel.  Full  of  antipathy  to  Sparta,  he  regarded  the 
interior  of  Peloponnesus  as  her  most  vulnerable  point,  especially  in  the 
present  disjointed  relations  of  its  component  cities.  Moreover,  his  per- 
sonal thirst  for  glory  was  better  gratified  amidst  the  centre  of  Grecian 
life  than  by  undertaking  an  expedition  into  a  distant  anr1  barbarous 
region.  It  was  under  these  impressions  that  he  now  began  to  press  his 
intra- Peloponnesian  operations  against  Lacedaemon,  with  the  view  of 
organizing  a  counter-alliance  under  Argos  sufficient  to  keep  her  in  check 
and  at  any  rate  to  nullify  her  power  of  carrying  invasion  beyond  the 
isthmus.  All  this  was  to  be  done  without  ostensibly  breaking  the  peace 
and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  which  stood  in  conspicuous 
letters  on  pillars  erected  in  both  cities. 

Coming  to  Argos  at  the  head  of  a  few  Athenian  hoplites  and  bowmen, 
and  reinforced  by  Peloponnesian  allies,  Alkibiades  exhibited  the  spectacle 
of  an  Athenian  general  traversing  the  interior  of  the  peninsula.  He  first 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Achaean  towns  in  the  north-west,  where  he  per- 
suaded the  inhabitants  of  Patrae  to  ally  themselves  with  Athens  and  even 
to  undertake  the  labour  of  connecting  their  town  with  the  sea  by  means  of 
long  walls,  so  as  to  place  themselves  within  the  protection  of  Athens  from 
seaward.  He  farther  projected  the  erection  of  a  fort  and  the  formation  of 
a  naval  station  at  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Rhium,  just  at  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  whereby  the  Athenians,  who  already 
possessed  the  opposite  shore  by  means  of  Naupaktus,  would  have  become 
masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf.  But  the  Corinthians  and  Sikyo- 
nians,  to  whom  this  would  have  been  a  serious  mischief,  despatched  forces 
enough  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  scheme — and  probably  also 
to  hinder  the  erection  of  the  walls  at  Patrae. 

He  then  returned  to  take  part  with  the  Argeians  in  a  war  against  Epi- 
daurus.  To  acquire  possession  of  this  city  would  much  facilitate  the 
communication  between  Athens  and  Argos,  since  it  was  not  only  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  island  of  iEgina  now  occupied  by  the  Athenians, 
but  also  opened  to  the  latter  an  access  by  land,  dispensing  with  the  labour 
of  circumnavigating  Cape  Skyllaeum  whenever  they  sent  forces  to  Argos. 
Moreover  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  bordered  to  the  north  on  that  of 
Corinth,  so  that  the  possession  of  it  would  be  an  additional  guarantee 
for  the  neutrality  of  the  Corinthians.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to 
attack  Epidaurus,  for  which  a  pretext  was  easily  found.  As  presiding 
and  administering  state  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeus  (situated  within 
the  walls  of  Argos),  the  Argeians  enjoyed  a  sort  of  religious  supremacy 
over  Epidaurus  and  other  neighbouring  cities — seemingly  the  remnant  of 
that  extensive  supremacy,  political  as  well  as  religious,  which  in  early 
times  had  been  theirs.  The  Epidaurians  owed  to  this  temple  certain 
ceremonial  obligations — one  of  which  was  now  due  and  unperformed  : 
at  least  so  the  Argeians  alleged.  Such  default  imposed  upon  them  the 
duty  of  getting  together  a  military  force  to  attack  the  Epidaurians  and 
enforce  the  obligation. 

Their  invading  march,  however,  was  for  a  time  suspended  by  the  news 
that  king  Agis,  with  the  full  force  of  Lacedaemon  and  her  allies,  hud 
advanced  as  far  as  Leuktra,  one  of  the  border  towns  of  Laconia  on  the 
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north-west,  towards  Mount  Lykaeum  and  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii.  What 
this  movement  meant  was  known  only  to  Agis  himself,  who  did  not  even 
explain  the  purpose  to  his  own  soldiers  or  officers,  or  allies1.  But  the 
sacrifice  constantly  offered  before  passing  the  border  was  found  so  un- 
favourable that  he  abandoned  his  march  for  the  present  and  returned 
home2.  The  month  Karneius,  a  period  of  truce  as  well  as  religious 
festival  among  the  Dorian  states,  being  now  at  hand,  he  directed  the  allies 
to  hold  themselves  prepared  for  an  outmarch  as  soon  as  that  month  had 
expired. 

On  being  informed  that  Agis  had  dismissed  his  troops,  the  Argeians 
prepared  to  execute  their  invasion  of  Epidaurus.  The  day  on  which  they 
set  out  was  already  the  26th  of  the  month  preceding  the  Karneian  month, 
so  that  there  remained  only  three  days  before  the  commencement  of  that 
latter  month  with  its  holy  truce,  binding  upon  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  Dorian  states  generally,  to  which  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Epidaurus  all 
belonged.  But  the  Argeians  made  use  of  that  very  peculiarity  of  the 
season,  which  was  accounted  likely  to  keep  them  at  home,  to  facilitate 
their  scheme,  by  playing  a  trick  with  the  calendar,  and  proclaiming  one 
of  those  arbitrary  interferences  with  the  reckoning  of  time  which  the 
Greeks  occasionally  employed  to  correct  the  ever-recurring  confusion  of 
their  lunar  system.  Having  begun  their  march  on  the  26th  of  the  month 
before  Karneius,  the  Argeians  called  each  succeeding  day  still  the  26th, 
thus  disallowing  the  lapse  of  time,  and  pretending  that  the  Karneian 
month  had  not  yet  commenced.  This  proceeding  was  farther  facilitated 
by  the  circumstance  that  their  allies  of  Athens,  Elis,  and  Mantineia,  not 
being  Dorians,  were  under  no  obligation  to  observe  the  Karneian  truce. 
Accordingly  the  army  marched  from  Argos  into  the  territory  of  Epi- 
daurus, and  spent  seemingly  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  laying  it  waste. 
The  Epidaurians,  unable  to  meet  them  single-handed  in  the  field,  invoked 
the  aid  of  their  allies,  who,  however,  had  already  been  summoned  by 
Sparta  for  the  succeeding  month,  and  did  not  choose,  any  more  than  the 
Spartans,  to  move  during  the  Karneian  month  itself.  Some  allies,  how- 
ever, perhaps  the  Corinthians,  came  as  far  as  the  Epidaurian  border,  but 
did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  lend  aid  by  entering  the  territory 
alone3. 

1  Thukyd.,  v.  54.  indeed  suppose  that  Sparta  had  a  superstitious 

This  incident  shows  that  Sparta  employed  the  respect  for  the  *  eldest  daughter  of  the  Heraklid 

military  force  of    her   allies  without   any  regard  stock ', — Ed. 

to  their  feelings — quite  as  decidedly  as  Athens  ;  s  The  meaning  which  I  give  may  perhaps  be 
though  there  were  some  among  them  too  powerful  called  in  question  on  the  ground  that  such  tamper- 
to  be  thus  treated.  ing  with  the  calendar  is  too  absurd  and  childish 
'  On  this  occasion  Agis  may  have  preferred  not  to  have  been  really  committed.  Yet  it  is  not 
to  advance  any  further  on  his  own  responsibility,  more  absurd  than  the  two  votes  said  to  have  been 
and  found  a  suitable  pretext  for  retreat.  It  is  passed  by  the  Athenian  assembly  (in  290  b.c.), 
noticeable  how  constantly  the  ostensible  result  who  being  in  the  month  of  Munychion,  first  passed 
of  the  sacrifices,  and  similar  religious  motives,  a  vote  that  that  month  should  be  the  month 
were  made  to  influence  the  operations  of  the  Anthesterion,  next  that  it  should  be  the  month 
Spartan  armies — cf.  the  strategic  delay  of  Pau-  Boedromion,  in  order  that  Demetrius  Polior- 
sanias  before  the  final  encounter  at  Plataea  ketes  might  be  initiated  both  in  the  lesser  and 
(Herodot.,  ix.  61),  and  the  abandonment  of  greater  mysteries  of  DSmeter,  both  nearly  at  the 
Leonidas  at  Thermopykc  (Herodot.,1  vii.  206).  same  time.  Demetrius,  being  about  to  quit 
But  these  scruples  occur  most  often  on  the  Argive  Athens  in  the  month  Munychion,  went  through 
campaigns.  Though  on  one  occasion  Agis  post-  both  ceremonies  with  little  or  no  delay  (Plutarch, 
poned  the  exigencies  of  worship  to  meet  a  sudden  Demetrius,  c.  26).  Compare  also  the  speech 
crisis  (Thuk.,  v.  82),  we  repeatedly  find  the  Spartan  ascribed  to  Alexander  at  the  Granikus,  directing 
commanders  apparently  throwing  away  all  their  a  second  month  Artemisius  to  be  substituted 
strategic  advantages  for  a  religious  reason  for  the  month  Daesius  (Plutarch,  Alex.,  c.  16). 
(Herodot.,  vi.  76,  80-82;  Thuk.,  v.  55,  75,  116).  Besides,  if  we  look  to  the  conduct  of  the  Argeians 
\Vhen  we  further  bear  in  mind  the  extraordinarily  themselves  at  a  subsequent  period  (b.c  389, 
lenient  terms  of  Agis  in  418  (Thuk.,  v.  60),  wc  may  Xenophon,  Helfen.,  iv.  7,  2,  5  ;  v.  1,  29),  we  shall 
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Meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  convoked  another  congress  of  deputies 
at  Mantineia,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  propositions  of  peace  :  perhaps 
this  may  have  been  a  point  carried  by  Nikias  at  Athens,  in  spite  of  Alki- 
biades. What  other  deputies  attended,  we  are  not  told  :  but  Euphamidas, 
coming  as  envoy  from  Corinth,  animadverted,  even  at  the  opening  of  the 
debates,  upon  the  inconsistency  of  assembling  a  peace  congress  while  war 
was  actually  raging  in  the  Epidaurian  territory.  So  much  were  the 
Athenian  deputies  struck  with  this  observation,  that  they  departed,  per- 
suaded the  Argeians  to  retire  from  Epidaurus,  and  then  came  back  to 
resume  negotiations.  Still,  however,  the  pretensions  of  both  parties  were 
found  irreconcilable,  and  the  congress  broke  up  ;  upon  which  the  Argeians 
again  returned  to  renew  their  devastations  in  Epidaurus,  while  the  Lace- 
daemonians, immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the  Karneian  month, 
marched  out  again,  as  far  as  their  border  town  of  Karyae,  but  were  again 
arrested  and  forced  to  return  by  unfavourable  border-sacrifices.  Intima- 
tion of  their  outmarch,  however,  was  transmitted  to  Athens  ;  upon  which 
Alkibiades,  at  the  head  of  1,000  Athenian  hoplites,  was  sent  to  join  the 
Argeians.  But  before  he  arrived,  the  Lacedaemonian  army  had  been 
already  disbanded  :  so  that  his  services  were  no  longer  required,  and  the 
Argeians  carried  their  ravages  over  one-third  of  the  territory  of  Epidaurus 
before  they  at  length  evacuated  it. 

The  Epidaurians  were  reinforced  about  the  end  of  September  by  a 
detachment  of  300  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  under  Agesippidas,  sent  by 
sea  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Athenians.  Of  this  the  Argeians  pre- 
ferred loud  complaints  at  Athens.  They  had  good  reason  to  condemn 
the  negligence  of  the  Athenians  as  allies,  for  not  having  kept  better  naval 
watch  at  their  neighbouring  station  of  ^Egina,  and  for  having  allowed 
this  enemy  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Epidaurus.  But  they  took  another 
ground  of  complaint  somewhat  remarkable.  In  the  alliance  between 
Athens,  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantineia,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  neither 
of  the  four  should  suffer  the  passage  of  troops  through  its  territory  without 
the  joint  consent  of  all.  Now  the  sea  was  accounted  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  Athens  :  so  that  the  Athenians  had  violated  this  article  of  the  treaty 
by  permitting  the  Lacedaemonians  to  send  troops  by  sea  to  Epidaurus. 
And  the  Argeians  now  required  Athens,  in  compensation  for  this  wrong, 
to  carry  back  the  Messenians  and  Helots  from  Kephallenia  to  Pylus,  and 
allow  them  to  ravage  Laconia.  The  Athenians,  under  the  persuasion  of 
Alkibiades,  complied  with  their  requisition,  inscribing  at  the  foot  of  the 
pillar  on  which  their  alliance  with  Sparta  stood  recorded  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  not  observed  their  oaths. 


see   them   playing   an   analogous   trick   with   the  affirmed  that  it  was  the  time  of  the  truce,  though 

calendar  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  sacred  in  reality  it  was  not  so.     At  last  the  Spartan  king 

truce.     When  the  Laceda;moni:  is  invaded  Argos,  Agesipolis  actually  went   both   to  Olympia   and 

the    Argeians   despatched    heralds   with    wreaths  Delphi,   to   put   the  express    question    to    those 

and   the  appropriate  insignia,   to  w.irn    tlmin  off  oracles,  whether  he  was  bound  to  accept  the  truce 

on  the  ground  of  it  being  the  period  of  the  holy  at  any  moment,  right  or  wrong,  when  it  might 

truce —though   it  really  was   not  so — ovv  oiron  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Argeians  to  bring  it 

«»«i)«oi    o   xporoc,    a  A  A'    Swot*    «p.0aAt  forward  as  a  sham  plea  (vno^tp* tv).     The  oracles 

\t  t  v    ^  f  A  A  o  1  *  v      \aKr6aifi6i/ioi,      t6t  «  both  told  him  that  he  was  under  no  obligation  to 

vw*<f>tpoy   tovv    nrfvas     Oi.  6i  'Apyttoi,  inn  submit  to  such  a  pretence:  accordingly,  he  sent 

i-jvuxjav      ov      Svyyfo6fitfot      KioAvtiv,      ttrt^n/zac,  back    the    heralds,    refusing    to    attend    to    their 

mow*  p   *iu6*oay,    i art fyai'uty.* vov*   &vo   it»jpv-  summons,  and  invaded  the  Argeian  territory. 
mat,     vwo+ipovra*     o-wovba-*       On      more  The  tricks  played  with  the  calendar  at  Rome, 

than   one   occasion*  this  stratagem   was   success-  by   political   authorities   for   party   purposes,   are 

ful  :    the   Lnced*monians   did    not    dare    to   act  well  known  to  everyone, 
in  defiance  of  the  summons  of  the  heralds,  who 
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The  Argeians,  after  having  prolonged  their  incursions  on  the  Epidaurian 
territory  throughout  all  the  autumn,  made  in  the  winter  an  unavailing 
attempt  to  take  the  town  itself  by  storm.  Though  there  was  no  con- 
siderable action,  but  merely  a  succession  of  desultory  attacks,  in  some 
of  which  the  Epidaurians  even  had  the  advantage— yet  they  still  suffered 
serious  hardship,  and  pressed  their  case  forcibly  on  the  sympathy  of 
Sparta.  Thus  importuned,  and  mortified  as  well  as  alarmed  by  the  in- 
creasing defection  or  coldness  which  they  now  experienced  throughout 
Peloponnesus — the  Lacedaemonians  determined,  during  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer,  to  put  forth  their  strength  vigorously,  and  win  back  their 
lost  ground. 

Towards  the  month  of  June  (b.c.  418),  they  marched  with  their  full 
force,  freemen  as  well  as  Helots,  under  King  Agis,  against  Argos.  The 
Tegeans  and  other  Arcadian  allies  joined  them  on  the  march,  while  their 
other  allies  near  the  Isthmus — Boeotians,  Megarians,  Corinthians,  Sikyo- 
nians,  Phliasians,  etc. — were  directed  to  assemble  at  Phlius.  The  number 
of  these  latter  allies  was  very  considerable — for  we  hear  of  5,000  Boeotian 
hoplites,  and  2,000  Corinthian  :  the  Boeotians  had  with  them  also  5,000 
light-armed,  500  horsemen,  and  500  foot-soldiers,  who  ran  alongside  of 
the  horsemen.  The  numbers  of  the  rest,  or  of  Spartans  themselves,  we 
do  not  know  ;  nor  probably  did  Thukydides  himself  know,  for  we  find 
him  remarking  elsewhere  the  impenetrable  concealment  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians on  all  public  affairs,  in  reference  to  the  numbers  at  the  sub- 
sequent battle  of  Mantineia.  Such  muster  of  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance 
was  no  secret  to  the  Argeians,  who,  marching  first  to  Mantineia  and  there 
taking  up  the  force  of  that  city  as  well  as  3,000  Eleian  hoplites  who  came 
to  join  them,  met  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  march  at  Methydrium  in 
Arcadia.  The  two  armies  being  posted  on  opposite  hills,  the  Argeians 
had  resolved  to  attack  Agis  the  next  day,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
joining  his  allies  at  Phlius.  But  he  eluded  this  separate  encounter  by 
decamping  in  the  night,  reached  Phlius,  and  operated  his  junction  in 
safety l. 

As  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonian  retreat  was  known  in  the  morning,  the 
Argeians  left  their  position  also,  and  marched  with  their  allies,  first  to 
Argos  itself — next,  to  Nemea,  on  the  ordinary  road  from  Corinth  and  Phlius 
to  Argos,  by  which  they  imagined  that  the  invaders  would  approach. 
But  Agis  acted  differently.  Distributing  his  force  into  three  divisions, 
he  himself  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Arcadians,  taking  a  short  but 
very  rugged  and  difficult  road,  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  and 
descended  straight  into  the  plain  near  Argos.  The  Corinthians,  Pel- 
lenians,  and  Phliasians  were  directed  to  follow  another  mountain  road, 
which  entered  the  same  plain  upon  a  different  point :  while  the  Boeotians, 
Corinthians,  and  Sikyonians,  followed  the  longer,  more  even,  and  more 

1  Agis  on  this  occasion  used  the  westernmost  Sparta.  Thus,  the  obscure  campaigns  of  469-468 
of  the  three  routes  that  lead  northward  from  seem  to  have  centred  round  the  possession  •  of 
Sparta,  through  Belmina,  Methydrium,  Kaphyae,  Dipaea,  which  was  a  post  on  this  route.  In  420 
and  Orchomenus  down  to  Phlius  and  Sikyon.  Sparta  sent  a  special  expedition  to  dismantle 
This  was  the  line  on  which  Pausanias  marched  the  Mantinean  fort  of  Kypsela,  not  far  from 
against  Mardonius  in  479  (Herodot.,  ix.  ix,  12).  Dipaea.  The  foundation  of  Megalopolis  on  a  site 
The  possession  of  this  road  was  of  vital  importance  commanding  this  highway  (370)  led  to  inter- 
to  Sparta,  since  the  eastern  route  to  the  Isthmus  minable  wars  with  Sparta,  while  in  the  third 
was  commanded  by  Argos,  and  the  central  one  century  the  fort  of  Belmina,  which  became  a 
by  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  and  hence  did  not  always  bone  of  contention  between  these  two  towns, 
lie  open  to  her  armies.  The  attempts  of  Tegea  caused  several  conflagrations  between  Sparta  and 
or  Mantineia,  to  secure  control  over  this  western  the  Achaean  League. — Ed. 
track   as  well,  frequently  led   to  collisions  with 
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ordinary  route,  by  Nemea.  This  route,  though  apparently  frequented 
and  convenient,  led  for  a  considerable  distance  along  a  narrow  ravine 
called  the  Tretus,  bounded  on  each  side  by  mountains.  By  dividing  his 
force,  and  taking  the  mountain  road  with  his  own  division,  Agis  got  into 
the  plain  of  Argos  in  the  rear  of  the  Argeian  position  at  Nemea.  He 
anticipated  that  when  the  Argeians  saw  him  devastating  their  properties 
near  the  city,  they  would  forthwith  quit  the  advantageous  ground  near 
Nemea  to  come  and  attack  him  in  the  plain  :  the  Boeotian  division  would 
thus  find  the  road  by  Nemea  and  the  Tretus  open,  and  would  be  able  to 
march  without  resistance  into  the  plain  of  Argos,  where  their  numerous 
cavalry  would  act  with  effect  against  the  Argeians  engaged  in  attacking 
Agis.  This  triple  march  was  executed.  Agis  with  his  division,  and  the 
Corinthians  with  theirs,  got  across  the  mountains  into  the  Argeian  plain 
during  the  night ;  while  the  Argeians,  hearing  at  daybreak  that  he  was 
near  their  city,  left  their  position  at  Nemea  to  come  down  to  the  plain  and 
attack  him. 

On  both  sides  the  armies  were  marshalled,  and  order  taken  for  battle. 
But  the  situation  of  the  Argeians  was  in  reality  little  less  than  desperate  : 
for  while  they  had  Agis  and  his  division  in  their  front,  the  Corinthian 
detachment  was  near  enough  to  take  them  in  flank,  and  the  Boeotians 
marching  along  the  undefended  road  through  the  Tretus  would  attack 
them  in  the  rear.  The  Boeotian  cavalry  too  would  act  with  full  effect 
upon  them  in  the  plain,  since  neither  Argos,  Elis,  nor  Mantineia,  seem  to 
have  possessed  any  horsemen,  a  description  of  force  which  ought  to  have 
been  sent  from  Athens,  though  from  some  cause  which  does  not  appear, 
the  Athenian  contingent  had  not  yet  arrived.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
a  position  so  very  critical,  both  the  Argeians  and  their  allies  were  elate 
with  confidence  and  impatient  for  battle,  thinking  only  of  the  division 
of  Agis  immediately  in  their  front  which  appeared  to  be  enclosed  between 
them  and  their  city.  But  the  Argeian  generals  were  better  aware  than 
their  soldiers  of  the  real  danger,  and  just  as  the  two  armies  were  about 
to  charge,  Alkiphron,  proxenus  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Argos,  accom- 
panied Thrasyllus,  one  of  the  five  generals  of  the  Argeians,  to  a  separate 
parley  with  Agis,  without  consultation  or  privity  on  the  part  of  their  own 
army.  They  exhorted  Agis  not  to  force  on  a  battle,  assuring  him  that 
the  Argeians  were  ready  both  to  give  and  receive  equitable  satisfaction, 
in  all  matters  of  complaint  which  the  Lacedaemonians  might  urge  against 
them — and  to  conclude  a  just  peace  for  the  future.  Agis,  at  once  acquiesc- 
ing in  the  proposal,  granted  them  a  truce  of  four  months  to  accomplish 
what  they  had  promised.  He  on  his  part  also  took  this  step  without  con- 
sulting either  his  army  or  his  allies,  simply  addressing  a  few  words  of 
confidential  talk  to  one  of  the  official  Spartans  near  him.  Immediately 
he  gave  the  order  for  retreat,  and  the  army,  instead  of  being  led  to  battle, 
was  conducted  out  of  the  Argeian  territory  through  the  Nemean  road 
whereby  the  Boeotians  had  just  been  entering.  But  it  required  all  the 
habitual  discipline  of  Lacedaemonian  soldiers  to  make  them  obey  this 
order  of  the  Spartan  king,  alike  unexpected  and  unwelcome.  For  the  army 
were  fully  sensible  both  of  the  prodigious  advantages  of  their  position, 
and  of  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  invading  force,  so  that  all  the 
three  divisions  were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  Agis,  and  penetrated 
with  shame  at  the  thoughts  of  so  disgraceful  a  retreat. 
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On  returning  home,  Agis  incurred  not  less  blame  from  the  Spartan 
authorities  than  from  his  own  army,  for  having  thrown  away  so  admirable 
an  opportunity  of  subduing  Argos.  This  was  assuredly  no  more  than  he- 
deserved  :  but  we  read,  with  no  small  astonishment,  that  the  Argeians 
and  their  allies  on  returning  were  even  more  exasperated  against  Thra- 
syllus,  whom  they  accused  of  having  traitorously  thrown  away  a  certain 
victory.  They  had  indeed  good  ground,  in  the  received  practice,  to  censure 
him  for  having  concluded  a  truce  without  taking  the  sense  of  the  people. 
It  was  their  custom,  on  returning  from  a  march,  to  hold  a  public  court- 
martial  before  entering  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  on  offences 
and  faults  committed  in  the  army.  Such  was  their  wrath  on  this  occasion 
against  Thrasyllus,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  even  to 
put  him  upon  his  trial,,  but  began  to  stone  him.  He  was  forced  to  seek 
personal  safety  at  the  altar  ;  upon  which  the  soldiers  tried  him,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  have  his  property  confiscated. 

Very  shortly  afterwards  the  expected  Athenian  contingent  arrived, 
which  probably  ought  to  have  come  earlier,  1,000  hoplites,  with  300  horse- 
men, under  LacMs  and  Nikostratus1.  Alkibiades  came  as  ambassador, 
probably  serving  as  a  soldier  also  among  the  horsemen.  The  Argeians, 
notwithstanding  their  displeasure  against  Thrasyllus,  nevertheless  felt 
themselves  pledged  to  observe  the  truce  which  he  had  concluded.  Nor 
was  Alkibiades  even  permitted  to  address  the  public  assembly,  until  the 
Mantineian  and  Eleian  allies  insisted  that  thus  much  at  least  should  not 
be  refused.  An  assembly  was  therefore  convened,  in  which  these  allies 
took  part,  along  with  the  Argeians.  Alkibiades  contended  that  the  recent 
truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians  was  null  and  void,  since  it  had  been  con- 
tracted without  the  privity  of  all  the  allies,  distinctly  at  variance  with  the 
terms  of  the  alliance.  He  therefore  called  upon  them  to  resume  military 
operations  forthwith,  in  conjunction  with  the  reinforcement  now  season- 
ably arrived.  His  speech  so  persuaded  the  assembly,  that  the  Mantineians 
and  Eleians  consented  at  once  to  join  him  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Arcadian  town  of  Orchomenus  ;  the  Argeians  also,  though  at  first  reluctant, 
very  speedily  followed  them  thither.  Orchomenus  was  a  place  important 
to  acquire,  not  merely  because  its  territory  joined  that  of  Mantineia  on 
the  northward,  but  because  the  Lacedaemonians  had  deposited  therein 
the  hostages  which  they  had  taken  from  Arcadian  townships  and  villages 
as  guarantee  for  fidelity.  Its  walls  were,  however,  in  bad  condition,  and 
its  inhabitants,  after  a  short  resistance,  capitulated.  They  agreed  to 
become  allies  of  Mantineia — to  furnish  hostages  for  faithful  adhesion  to 
such  alliance — and  to  deliver  up  the  hostages  deposited  with  them  by 
Sparta. 

Encouraged  by  first  success,  the  allies  debated  what  they  should  next 
undertake.  The  Eleians  contended  strenuously  for  a  march  against 
Lepreum,  while  the  Mantineians  were  anxious  to  attack  their  enemy 
and  neighbour  Tegea.  The  Argeians  and  Athenians  preferred  the  latter 
— incomparably  the  more  important  enterprise  of  the  two  :  but  such  was 
the  disgust  of  the  Eleians  at  the  rejection  of  their  proposition,  that  they 

«  It  is  astonishing  that  the  Athenians  should  was  no  doubt  due  to  a  political  reaction  at  Athens  ; 

have  sent  so  small  a  force  to  help  their  Pelopon-  for  in  418  Alkibiades  was  not  re-elected  general, 

nesian  allies.     The  appearance  of  their  full  force  while  the  contingent  at  Mantineia  was  led  by 

might  have  decided  the  day  at  Mantineia,  thus  Laches,   a  partisan  of  peace.     Alkibiades  might 

anticipating    the   work   of   Epaminondas   in    the  here   have    turned   the    scale    against    Sparta.— 

Peloponnese    by    fifty    years.    This    remissness  Ed. 
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abandoned  the  army  altogether,  and  went  home.  Notwithstanding  their 
,  desertion,  however,  the  remaining  allies  continued  together  at  Mantineia 
organizing  their  attack  upon  Tegea,  in  which  city  they  had  a  strong  favour- 
able party,  who  had  actually  laid  their  plans,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
proclaiming  the  revolt  of  the  city  from  Sparta,  when  the  philo-Laconian 
Tegeans  just  saved  themselves  by  despatching  an  urgent  message  to  Sparta 
and  receiving  the  most  rapid  succour.  The  Lacedaemonians,  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Orchomenus,  vented  anew  all 
their  displeasure  against  Agis,  whom  they  now  threatened  with  the  severe 
punishment  of  demolishing  his  house  and  fining  him  in  the  sum  of  100,000 
drachmas  or  about  2j\  Attic  talents.  He  urgently  entreated,  that  an 
opportunity  might  be  afforded  to  him  of  redeeming  by  some  brave  deed 
the  ill  name  which  he  had  incurred.  The  penalty  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn  :  but  a  restriction,  new  to  the  Spartan  constitution,  was  now  placed 
upon  the  authority  of  the  king.  It  had  been,  before,  a  part  of  his  pre- 
rogative to  lead  out  the  army  single-handed  and  on  his  own  authority  ; 
but  a  council  of  Ten  was  now  named,  without  whose  concurrence  he  was 
interdicted  from  exercising  such  power1. 

To  the  great  good  fortune  of  Agis,  the  pressing  message  now  arrived 
announcing  the  imminent  revolt  of  Tegea.  Such  was  the  alarm  occasioned 
by  this  news,  that  the  whole  military  population  instantly  started  off  to 
relieve  the  place,  Agis  at  their  head — the  most  rapid  movement  ever  known 
to  have  been  made  by  Lacedaemonian  soldiers2.  The  remainder  marched 
forward  to  Tegea,  where  they  were  speedily  joined  by  their  Arcadian 
allies.  They  farther  sent  messages  to  the  Corinthians  and  Boeotians,  as 
well  as  to  the  Phokians  and  Lokrians,  invoking  the  immediate  presence 
of  these  contingents  in  the  territory  of  Mantineia.  The  arrival  of  such 
reinforcements,  however,  even  with  all  possible  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
cities  contributing,  could  not  be  looked  for  without  some  lapse  of  time, 
the  rather,  as  it  appears  that  they  could  not  get  into  the  territory  of  Man- 
tineia except  by  passing  through  that  of  Argos3 — which  could  not  be 
safely  attempted  until  they  had  all  formed  a  junction.  Accordingly  Agis, 
impatient  to  redeem  his  reputation,  marched  at  once  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  the  Arcadian  allies  present  into  the  territory  of  Mantineia. 
The  Argeians  and  their  allies  presently  came  forth  from  Mantineia,  planted 
themselves  near  him,  but  on  very  rugged  and  impracticable  ground,  and 
thus  offered  him  battle.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  of  the  position, 
he  marshalled  his  army  and  led  it  up  to  attack  them.  His  rashness  on 
the  present  occasion  might  have  produced  as  much  mischief  as  his  incon- 
siderate concession  to  Thrasyllus  near  Argos,  had  not  an  ancient  Spartan 
called  out  to  him  that  he  was  now  merely  proceeding  to  '  heal  mischief  by 
mischief  '.  So  forcibly  was  Agis  impressed  either  with  this  timely  admoni- 
tion, or  by  the  closer  view  of  the  position  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
assault,  that  he  suddenly  halted  the  army,  and  gave  orders  for  retreat. 

1  We  may  infer  from  this  context  that  the  kings  we  find  Pausanias  and  Agcsilaus  (Xen.,   HMcn., 

could  possess  considerable  wealth,  and  that  private  ii.  i,  7  ;  iv.  7,  1  ;  v.  1,  34)  apparently  summoning 

property  was  not  unknown  at  Sparta.  armies  on  their  own  responsibility. — Ed. 

The  power  of  the  Spartan  kings  to  mobilize  the  3  Thukyd.,  v.  64.     The  outmarch  of  the  Spartans 

army  on  their  awn  authority  seems  to  be  denied  just   before   the   battle  of   Platoa   (described   in 

by    Xen.,    Reap.    Lac.,    15,    2,    which    represents  Herodot.,  ix.   10)   seems,  however,   to  have  been 

them  as  emissaries  of  the  city.     From  Herodot.,  quite  as  rapid  and  instantaneous. 

v-  74 1  vi.  56,  it  would  appear  that  the  kings,  as  *  The  central  and  western  roads  between  Sparta 

against  other  generals  (Herodot.,  v.  62),  had  such  and  the  Isthmus  were  blocked  by  Mautim  la  and 

full   powers ;  and  in  413  Agis  certainly  held  an  Orchomenus,  now  in  hostile  hands. — Eo. 
independent  position  (Thuk.,  viii.   5).     Later  on, 
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His  march  was  now  intended  to  draw  the  Argeians  away  from  the 
difficult  ground  which  they  occupied.  On  the  frontier  between  Mantineia 
and  Tegea — both  situated  on  a  lofty,  but  enclosed  plain,  drained  only  by 
katabothra  or  natural  subterranean  channels  in  the  mountains — was 
situated  a  head  of  water,  the  regular  efflux  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
kept  up  by  joint  operations  of  both  cities  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Thither 
Agis  now  conducted  his  army,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  water  towards 
the  side  of  Mantineia,  where  it  would  occasion  serious  damage,  calcu- 
lating that  the  Mantineians  and  their  allies  would  certainly  descend  from 
their  position  to  hinder  it.  No  stratagem,  however,  was  necessary  to 
induce  the  latter  to  adopt  this  resolution.  For  so  soon  as  they  saw  the 
Lacedaemonians,  after  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  first  suddenly 
halt — next  retreat — and  lastly  disappear — their  surprise  was  very  great ; 
and  this  surprise  was  soon  converted  into  contemptuous  confidence  and 
impatience  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy.  They  abandoned  the  hill,  marched 
down  into  the  plain  so  as  to  approach  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  employed 
the  next  day  in  arranging  themselves  in  good  battle  order,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  fight  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Meanwhile  it  appears  that  Agis  had  found  himself  disappointed  in  his 
operations  upon  the  water.  He  had  either  not  done  so  much  damage,  or 
not  spread  so  much  terror,  as  he  had  expected  :  and  he  accordingly  desisted, 
putting  himself  again  in  march  to  resume  his  position.  But  in  the  course 
of  this  march  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  Argeian  and  allied  army  where 
he  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  to  see  them.  They  were  not  only  in  the 
plain,  but  already  drawn  up  in  perfect  order  of  battle.  The  Mantineians 
occupied  the  right  wing,  the  post  of  honour,  because  the  ground  was  in 
their  territory  :  next  to  them  stood  their  dependent  Arcadian  allies  :  then 
the  chosen  Thousand-regiment  of  Argos,  citizens  of  wealth  and  family 
trained  in  arms  at  the  cost  of  the  state  :  alongside  of  them,  the  remaining 
Argeian  hoplites  with  their  dependent  allies  of  Kleonae  and  Orneae  :  last  of 
all,  on  the  left  wing,  stood  the  Athenians,  their  hoplites  as  well  as  their 
horsemen. 

To  any  other  Greeks  than  Lacedaemonians,  the  sudden  presentation  of 
a  formidable  enemy  would  have  occasioned  a  feeling  of  dismay  from  which 
they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  recover  ;  and  even  the  Lacedaemonians, 
on  this  occasion,  underwent  a  momentary  shock  unparalleled  in  their 
previous  experience.  But  they  now  felt  the  full  advantage  of  their  rigor- 
ous training,  as  well  as  of  that  subordination  of  officers  winch  was  peculiar 
to  themselves  in  Greece.  In  other  Grecian  armies  orders  were  proclaimed 
to  the  troops  in  a  loud  voice  by  a  herald,  who  received  them  personally 
from  the  general :  each  taxis  or  company,  indeed,  had  its  own  taxiarch, 
but  the  latter  did  not  receive  his  orders  separately  from  the  general,  and 
seems  to  have  had  no  personal  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  them  by 
his  soldiers.  Among  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
regular  gradation  of  military  and  responsible  authority.  Every  order 
emanated  from  the  Spartan  king  when  he  was  present,  and  was  given  to 
the  Polemarchs  (each  commanding  a  Mora,  the  largest  military  division), 
who  intimated  it  to  the  Lochagi,  or  colonels  of  the  respective  Lochi. 
These  again  gave  command  to  each  Pentekonter,  or  captain  of  a  Pente- 
kosty  ;  lastly,  he  to  the  Enomotarch,  who  commanded  the  lowest  sub- 
division called  an  Enomoty.     Accordingly,  though  thus  taken  by  suv- 
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prise,  they  only  manifested  the  greater  promptitude  and  anxious  haste  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  Agis,  transmitted  through  the  regular  series  of 
officers.  The  battle  array  was  attained,  with  regularity  as  well  as  with 
speed. 

The  extreme  left  of  the  Lacedaemonian  line  belonged  by  ancient  privi- 
lege to  the  Skiritae,  mountaineers  of  the  border  district  of  Laconia  skirting 
the  Arcadian  Parrhasii.  Numbered  among  the  bravest  and  most  active 
men  in  Peloponnesus,  they  generally  formed  the  vanguard  in  an  ad- 
vancing march  ;  and  the  Spartans  stand  accused  of  having  exposed  them 
to  danger  as  well  as  toil  with  unbecoming  recklessness1.  Next  to  the 
Skiritae,  who  were  600  in  number,  stood  the  enfranchised  Helots,  recently 
returned  from  serving  with  Brasidas  in  Thrace,  and  the  Neodamodes, 
both  probably  summoned  home  from  Lepreum.  After  them,  in  the 
centre  of  the  entire  line,  came  the  Lacedaemonian  lochi,  seven  in  number, 
with  the  Arcadian  dependent  allies,  Heraean  and  Maenalian,  near  them. 
Lastly,  in  the  right  wing,  stood  the  Tegeans,  with  a  small  division  of 
Lacedaemonians  occupying  the  extreme  right,  as  the  post  of  honour.  On 
each  flank  there  were  some  Lacedaemonian  horsemen. 

Thukydides,  with  a  frankness  which  enhances  the  value  of  his  testi- 
mony wherever  he  gives  it  positively,  informs  us  that  he  cannot  pretend 
to  set  down  the  number  of  either  army.  It  is  evident  that  this  silence  is 
not  for  want  of  having  inquired — but  none  of  the  answers  which  he  re- 
ceived appeared  to  him  trustworthy  :  the  extreme  secrecy  of  Lacedae- 
monian politics  admitted  of  no  certainty  about  their  numbers,  while  the 
empty  numerical  boasts  of  other  Greeks  served  only  to  mislead.  From 
his  language  it  is  conjectured,  with  some  probability,  by  Dr.  Thirlwall 
and  others,  that  he  was  himself  present  at  the  battle,  though  in  what 
capacity,  we  cannot  determine,  as  he  was  an  exile  from  his  country.  First 
he  states  that  the  Lacedaemonian  army  appeared  more  numerous  than 
that  of  the  enemy.  Next  he  tells  us,  that  independent  of  the  Skiritae 
on  the  left,  who  were  600  in  number — the  remaining  Lacedaemonian  front, 
to  the  extremity  of  their  right  wing,  consisted  of  448  men.  In  respect 
to  depth,  the  different  enomoties  were  not  all  equal ;  but  for  the  most  part, 
the  files  were  eight  deep.  Multiplying  448  by  8,  and  adding  the  600 
Skiritae,  this  would  make  a  total  of  4,184  hoplites,  besides  a  few  horse- 
men on  each  flank2.  Respecting  light-armed,  nothing  is  said.  I  have  no 
confidence  in  such  an  estimate — but  the  total  is  smaller  than  we  should 
have  expected,  considering  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  marched  out  from 
Sparta  with  their  entire  force  on  a  pressing  emergency,  and  that  they  had 
only  sent  home  one-sixth  of  their  total,  their  oldest  *and  youngest  soldiers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  generals  on  the  Argeian  side  made  any 
attempt  to  charge  while  the  Lacedaemonian  battle-array  was  yet  incom- 
plete. It  was  necessary  for  them,  according  to  Grecian  practice,  to  wind 
up  the  courage  of  their  troops  by  some  words  of  exhortation  and  en- 
couragement ;  and  before  these  were  finished,  the  Lacedaemonians  may 
probably  have  attained  their  order. 

•  Xenophon,   Cyrop.,    iv.    a,    t  :    see    Diodor.,  command   of   its   Endmotarch.     When    this   was 

xv.  c.  32  ;  Xenophon.  Rep.  Laced.,  xiii.  6.  once  secured,  it  is  probable  that  the  combination 

2  Very  little  can  be  made  out  respecting  the  of  these  elementary  divisions  was  left  to  be  de- 
structure  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  termined  in  every  case  by  circumstances.     P'hc: 

That  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Lacedautnonian  available  evidence  is  put  together  and  the  whole 

drill,  was,  the  teaching  a  small  number  of  men  constitution  of  the  Spartan  army-cadres  at  various 

like  an  Endmoty  (25,  32,  36  men,  as  we  some-  dates  set   forth    by  Busolt  in  Hermes,  xl.  (1903), 

times  find  it),  to  perform  its  evolutions  under  the  pp.  387-419. — Ed.] 
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It  illustrates  forcibly  the  peculiarity  of  Lacedaemonian  character  that 
to  them  no  words  of  encouragement  were  addressed  either  by  Agis  or  any 
of  the  officers.  '  They  knew  (says  the  historian)  that  long  practice  before- 
hand, in  the  business  of  war,  was  a  better  preservative  than  fine  speeches 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.'  At  length  the  word  was  given  to  attack  : 
the  numerous  pipers  in  attendance  (an  hereditary  caste  at  Sparta)  began 
to  play,  while  the  slow  and  equable  march  of  the  troops  adjusted  itself  to 
the  time  given  by  these  instruments  without  any  break  or  wavering  in 
the  line.  A  striking  contrast  to  this  deliberate  pace  was  presented  by 
the  enemy,  who  having  no  pipers  or  other  musical  instruments,  rushed 
forward  to  the  charge  with  a  step  vehement  and  even  furious. 

It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  all  Grecian  armies,  when  coming  into 
conflict,  to  march  not  exactly  straight  forward,  but  somewhat  aslant 
towards  the  right.  The  soldiers  on  the  extreme  right  of  both  armies  set 
the  example  of  such  inclination,  in  order  to  avoid  exposing  their  own 
unshielded  side  ;  while  for  the  same  reason  every  man  along  the  line  took 
care  to  keep  close  to  the  shield  of  his  right  hand  neighbour.  Though  the 
Lacedaemonian  front,  from  their  superior  numbers,  was  more  extended 
than  that  of  the  enemy,  still  their  right  files  did  not  think  themselves  safe 
without  slanting  still  farther  to  the  right,  and  thus  outflanked  very  greatly 
the  Athenians  on  the  opposite  left  wing  ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  the 
Mantineians  who  formed  the  right  wing,  outflanked,  though  not  in  so  great 
a  degree,  the  Skiritae  and  Brasidaeans  on  the  Lacedaemonian  left.  King 
Agis,  whose  post  was  with  the  Lochi  in  the  centre,  saw  plainly  that  when 
the  armies  closed,  his  left  would  be  certainly  taken  in  flank  and  perhaps 
even  in  the  rear.  Accordingly  he  thought  it  necessary  to  alter  his  dispo- 
sitions even  at  this  critical  moment. 

The  natural  mode  of  meeting  the  impending  danger  would  have  been  to 
bring  round  a  division  from  the  extreme  right,  where  it  could  well  be 
spared,  to  the  extreme  left  against  the  advancing  Mantineians.  But  the 
ancient  privilege  of  the  Skiritae,  who  always  fought  by  themselves  on  the 
extreme  left,  forbade  such  an  order.  Accordingly,  Agis  gave  signal  to 
the  Brasidaeans  and  Skiritae  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  the  left  so  as  to 
get  on  equal  front  with  the  Mantineians  ;  while  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  thus  created  in  his  line,  he  sent  orders  to  two  polemarchs  who 
had  their  Lochi  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  to  move  to  the  rear  and 
take  post  on  the  right  of  the  Brasidaeans,  so  as  again  to  close  up  the  line. 
But  these  two  polemarchs,  who  had  the  safest  and  most  victorious  place 
in  the  line,  chose  to  keep  it :  so  that  Agis,  when  he  saw  that  they  did  not 
move,  was  forced  to  send  a  second  order  countermanding  the  flank  move- 
ment of  the  Skiritae,  and  directing  them  to  fall  in  upon  the  centre,  back 
into  their  former  place.  But  it  had  now  become  too  late  to  execute  this 
second  command  before  the  hostile  armies  closed,  and  the  Skiritae  and 
Brasidaeans  were  thus  assailed  while  in  disorder  and  cut  oft*  from  their  own 
centre.  The  Mantineians,  finding  them  in  this  condition,  defeated  and 
drove  them  back  ;  while  the  chosen  Thousand  of  Argos,  breaking  in  by 
the  vacant  space  between  the  Brasidaeans  and  the  Lacedaemonian  centre, 
took  them  on  the  right  flank  and  completed  their  discomfiture.  They 
were  routed  and  pursued  even  to  the  Lacedaemonian  baggage-waggons 
in  the  rear,  and  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  left  wing  altogether  dispersed. 

But  the  victorious  Mantineians  and  their  comrades,  thinking    only  of 
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what  was  immediately  before  them,  wasted  thus  a  precious  time  when  their 
aid  was  urgently  needed  elsewhere.  Matters  passed  very  differently  on 
the  Lacedaemonian  centre  and  right,  where  Agis  found  himself  in  front 
conflict  with  the  Argeians — with  the  Kleonaeans  and  Orneates,  dependent 
allies  of  Argos — and  with  the  Athenians.  Over  all  these  troops  they 
were  completely  victorious,  after  a  short  resistance.  So  formidable  was 
the  aspect  and  name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  the  opposing  troops 
gave  way  without  crossing  spears,  and  even  with  a  panic  so  headlong,  that 
they  trod  down  each  other  in  anxiety  to  escape.  While  thus  defeated  in 
front,  they  were  taken  in  flank  by  the  Tegeans  and  Lacedaemonians  on 
the  right  of  Agis's  army,  and  the  Athenians  here  incurred  serious  hazard 
of  being  all  cut  to  pieces,  had  they  not  been  effectively  aided  by  their  own 
cavalry  close  at  hand.  Moreover  Agis,  having  decidedly  beaten  and 
driven  them  back,  was  less  anxious  to  pursue  them  than  to  return  to  the 
rescue  of  his  own  defeated  left  wing  ;  so  that  even  the  Athenians,  who 
were  exposed  both  in  flank  and  front,  were  enabled  to  effect  their  retreat 
in  safety.  The  Mantineians  and  the  Argeian  Thousand  had  little  dispo- 
sition to  renew  the  combat  against  Agis  and  the  conquering  Lacedae- 
monians. They  sought  only  to  effect  their  retreat,  which,  however, 
could  not  be  done  without  severe  loss  :  Agis  might  have  prevented  it 
altogether,  had  not  the  Lacedaemonian  system  enjoined  abstinence  from 
prolonged  pursuit  against  a  defeated  enemy1. 

There  fell  in  this  battle  700  Argeians,  Kleonaeans,  and  Orneates  ;  200 
Athenians,  together  with  both  the  generals  Laches  and  Nikostratus  ; 
and  200  Mantineians.  The  loss  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  never 
certainly  known,  from  the  habitual  secrecy  of  their  public  proceedings, 
was  estimated  at  about  300  men. 

Such  was  the  important  battle  of  Mantineia,  fought  in  the  month  of 
June  418  B.C..  The  numbers  engaged  on  both  sides  were  very  consider- 
able for  a  Grecian  army  of  that  day,  though  seemingly  not  so  large  as  at 
the  battle  of  Delium  five  years  before.  But  what  gave  peculiar  value  to 
the  battle  was,  that  it  wiped  off  at  once  the  pre-existing  stain  upon  the 
honour  of  Sparta.  The  disaster  in  Sphakteria  had  drawn  upon  her  the 
imputation  of  something  like  cowardice  ;  and  there  were  other  proceedings 
which,  with  far  better  reason,  caused  her  to  be  stigmatized  as  stupid  and 
backward.  But  the  victory  of  Mantineia  silenced  all  such  disparaging 
criticism,  and  replaced  Sparta  in  her  old  position  of  military  pre-eminence 
before  the  eyes  of  Greece.  It  worked  so  much  the  more  powerfully 
because  it  was  entirely  the  fruit  of  Lacedaemonian  courage,  with  little 
aid  from  that  peculiar  skill  and  tactics,  which  was  generally  seen  con- 
comitant, but  had  in  the  present  case  been  found  comparatively  wanting. 
The  consequences  of  the  battle  were  thus  immense  in  re-establishing  the 
reputation  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  exalting  them  again  to  their 
ancient  dignity  of  chiefs  of  Peloponnesus. 

Looking  at  the  battle  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other  side,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  defeat  was  greatly  occasioned  by  the  selfish  caprice  of 
the  Kleians  in  withdrawing  their  3,000  men  immediately  before  the  battle, 
because  the  other  allies,  instead  of  marching  against  Lepreum,  preferred 
to  attempt  tho  far  more  important  town  of  Tegea.  Shortly  after  the 
defeat,  the  3,000  Elcians  came  back  to  the  aid  of  Mantineia,  together  with 

*  Thukyd.,  v.  73  ;   Diodor.,  xii.  79. 
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a  reinforcement  of  1,000  Athenians.  Moreover,  the  Karneian  month 
began — a  season  which  the  Lacedaemonians  kept  rigidly  holy,  even 
despatching  messengers  to  countermand  their  extra-Peloponnesian  allies, 
whom  they  had  invoked  prior  to  the  late  battle — and  remaining  themselves 
within  their  own  territory,  so  that  the  field  was  for  the  moment  left  clear 
for  the  operations  of  a  defeated  enemy.  Accordingly,  the  Epidaurians, 
though  they  had  made  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Argos  during  the 
absence  of  the  Argeian  main  force  at  the  time  of  the  late  battle,  and  had 
gained  a  partial  success,  now  found  their  own  territory  overrun  by  the 
united  Eleians,  Mantineians,  and  Athenians,  who  were  bold  enough  even 
to  commence  a  wall  of  circumvallation  round  the  town  of  Epidaurus  itself. 
The  entire  work  was  distributed  between  them  to  be  accomplished : 
but  the  superior  activity  of  the  Athenians  were  here  displayed  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner.  For  while  the  portion  of  work  committed  to  them 
was  speedily  brought  to  completion — their  allies,  both  Eleians  and  Man- 
tineians, abandoned  the  tasks  respectively  allotted  to  them,  in  impatience 
and  disgust.  The  idea  of  circumvallation  being  for  this  reason  relinquished, 
a  joint  garrison  was  left  in  the  new  fort  at  Cape  Heraeum,  after  which  the 
allies  evacuated  the  Epidaurian  territory. 

So  far  the  Lacedaemonians  appeared  to  have  derived  little  positive 
benefit  from  their  late  victory :  but  the  fruits  of  it  were  soon  manifested 
in  the  very  centre  of  their  enemy's  force — at  Argos.  A  material  change 
had  taken  place  since  the  battle  in  the  political  tendencies  of  that  city. 
There  had  been  within  it  always  an  opposition  party — philo-Laconian 
and  anti-democratical :  and  the  effect  of  the  defeat  at  Mantineia  had  been 
to  strengthen  this  party  as  much  as  it  depressed  their  opponents.  The 
democratical  leaders  now  found  their  calculations  overthrown  and  ex- 
changed for  the  discouraging  necessities  of  self-defence  against  a  vic- 
torious enemy.  And  while  these  leaders  thus  lost  general  influence  by 
so  complete  a  defeat  of  their  foreign  policy,  the  ordinary  democratical 
soldiers  of  Argos  brought  back  with  them  from  the  field  of  Mantineia, 
nothing  but  humiliation  and  terror  of  the  Lacedaemonian  arms.  But 
the  chosen  Argeian  Thousand-regiment  returned  with  very  different 
feelings.  Victorious  over  the  left  wing  of  their  enemies,  they  had  not  been 
seriously  obstructed  in  their  retreat  even  by  the  Lacedaemonian  centre. 
They  had  thus  reaped  positive  glory1,  and  doubtless  felt  contempt  for 
their  beaten  fellow-citizens.  Now  when  the  defeat  of  Mantineia  reduced 
Argos  to  her  own  limits,  they  became  decided  opponents  of  the  demo- 
cratical government  in  its  distress.  The  oligarchical  party  in  Argos, 
thus  encouraged  and  reinforced,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  bring  the  city  into  alliance  with  Sparta  as  well  as  to  over- 
throw the  democracy. 

As  the  first  step  towards  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  the  Lacedae- 
monians, about  the  end  of  September,  marched  out  their  full  forces  as 
far  as  Tegea,  thus  threatening  invasion  and  inspiring  terror  at  Argos. 
From  Tegea  they  sent  forward  an  envoy  with  two  alternative  proposi- 

1  Aristotle  (Politic.,  v.  4,  9)  expressly  notices  An  example  of  contempt  entertained  by  vic- 

the   credit   gained   by    the   oligarchical    force   of  torious  troops  over  defeated  fellow-countrymen, 

Argos  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  as  one  main  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  the  Athenian  army 

cause    of    the    subsequent    revolution — notwith-  under  Alkibiades  and  Thrasyllus,  in  one  of  the 

standing  that  the  Argcians  generally  were  beaten  later  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  :  see  Xeno- 

— Oi    yviopifLoi    evSoKLfiria-avrei   eV  Mof-  phon,  HeUen.,  i.  2,  15-17. 
Tiveio,   etc. 
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tions — one  for  peace,  another,  in  case  they  refused,  of  a  menacing  char- 
acter. It  was  the  scheme  of  the  oligarchical  faction  first  to  bring  the  city 
into  alliance  with  Lacedaemon  and  dissolve  the  connection  with  Athens, 
before  they  attempted  any  innovation  in  the  government.  But  they  had 
to  contend  against  a  strong  resistance,  since  Alkibiades,  still  in  Argos, 
employed  his  utmost  energy  to  defeat  their  views.  Nothing  but  the 
presence  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  at  Tegea,  and  the  general  despon- 
dency of  the  people,  at  length  enabled  them  to  carry  their  point,  and  to 
procure  acceptance  of  the  proposed  treaty ;  which,  being  already  adopted 
by  the  Ekklesia  at  Sparta,  was  sent  ready  prepared  to  Argos — and  there 
sanctioned  without  alteration.  The  conditions  were  substantially  as 
follows  : 

'  The  Argeians  shall  restore  the  boys  whom  they  have  received  as 
hostages  from  Orchomenus,  and  the  men-hostages  from  the  Maenalii. 
They  shall  restore  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  men  now  in  Mantineia, 
whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  placed  as  hostages  for  safe  custody  in 
Orchomenus,  and  whom  the  Argeians  and  Mantineians  have  carried  away 
from  that  place.  They  shall  evacuate  Epidaurus,  and  raze  the  fort  re- 
cently erected  near  it.  The  Athenians,  unless  they  also  forthwith  evacuate 
Epidaurus,  shall  be  proclaimed  as  enemies  to  Lacedaemon  as  well  as  to 
Argos,  and  to  the  allies  of  both.  The  Lacedaemonians  shall  restore  all 
the  hostages  whom  they  now  have  in  keeping,  from  whatever  place  they 
may  have  been  taken.  Respecting  the  sacrifice  alleged  to  be  due  to 
Apollo  by  the  Epidaurians,  the  Argeians  will  consent  to  tender  to  them  an 
oath,  which  if  they  swear,  they  shall  clear  themselves.  Every  city  in 
Peloponnesus,  small  or  great,  shall  be  autonomous  and  at  liberty  to  main- 
tain its  own  ancient  constitution.  If  any  extra-Peloponnesian  city  shall 
come  against  Peloponnesus  with  mischievous  projects,  Lacedaemon  and 
Argos  will  take  joint  counsel  against  it,  in  the  manner  most  equitable  for 
the  interest  of  the  Peloponnesians  generally.  The  Argeians  shall  show 
this  treaty  to  their  allies,  who  shall  be  admitted  to  subscribe  to  it,  if  they 
think  fit.  But  if  the  allies  desire  anything  different,  the  Argeians  shall 
send  them  home  about  their  business.' 

Such  was  the  agreement  sent  ready  prepared  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  Argos,  and  there  literally  accepted.  It  presented  a  reciprocity  little 
more  than  nominal,  imposing  one  obligation  of  no  importance  upon 
Sparta  ;  though  it  answered  the  purpose  of  the  latter  by  substantially 
dissolving  the  alliance  of  Argos  with  its  three  confederates. 

But  this  treaty  was  meant  by  the  oligarchical  party  in  Argos  only  as 
preface  to  a  series  of  ulterior  measures.  As  soon  asvit  was  concluded,  the 
menacing  army  of  Sparta  was  withdrawn  from  Tegea,  and  was  exchanged 
for  free  and  peaceful  intercommunication  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Argeians.  Probably  Alkibiadfis  at  the  same  time  retired,  while  the 
renewed  visits  and  hospitalities  of  Lacedaemonians  at  Argos  strengthened 
the  interest  of  their  party  more  than  ever.  They  were  soon  powerful 
enough  to  persuade  the  Argeian  assembly  formally  to  renounce  the 
alliance  with  Athens,  Elis,  and  Mantineia — and  to  conclude  a  special 
alliance  with  Sparta,  on  the  following  terms  : 

'  There  shall  be  peace  and  alliance  for  fifty  years  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  the  Argeians — upon  equal  terms — each  giving  amicable 
satisfaction,  according  to  its  established  constitution,  to  all   complaints 
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preferred  by  the  other.  On  the  same  condition,  also,  the  other  Pelopon- 
nesian  cities  shall  partake  in  this  peace  and  alliance — holding  their  own 
territory,  laws,  and  separate  constitution.  All  extra-Peloponnesian  allies 
of  Sparta  shall  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Lacedaemonians  them- 
selves. The  allies  of  Argos  shall  also  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as 
Argos  herself,  holding  their  own  territory  undisturbed.  Should  occasion 
arise  for  common  military  operations  on  any  point,  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Argeians  shall  take  counsel  together,  determining  in  the  most  equitable 
manner  they  can  for  the  interest  of  their  allies.  If  any  one  of  the  cities 
hereunto  belonging,  either  in  or  out  of  Peloponnesus,  shall  have  disputes 
either  about  boundaries  or  other  topics,  she  shall  be  held  bound  to  enter 
upon  amicable  adjustment1.  If  any  allied  city  shall  quarrel  with  another 
allied  city,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  some  third  city  satisfactory  to 
both.  Each  city  shall  render  justice  to  her  own  citizens  according  to  her 
own  ancient  constitution.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  treaty  of  alliance,  the  disputed  question 
of  headship  is  compromised  or  evaded.  Lacedaemon  and  Argos  are  both 
put  upon  an  equal  footing,  in  respect  to  taking  joint  counsel  for  the  general 
body  of  allies  :  they  two  alone  are  to  decide,  without  consulting  the  other 
allies,  though  binding  themselves  to  have  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
latter.  The  policy  of  Lacedaemon  also  pervades  the  treaty — that  of 
ensuring  autonomy  to  all  the  lesser  states  of  Peloponnesus,  and  thus 
breaking  up  the  empire  of  Elis,  Mantineia,  or  any  other  larger  state  which 
might  have  dependencies.  And  accordingly  the  Mantineians,  finding 
themselves  abandoned  by  Argos,  were  constrained  to  make  their  sub- 
mission to  Sparta,  enrolling  themselves  again  as  her  allies,  renouncing  all 
command  over  their  Arcadian  subjects,  and  delivering  up  the  hostages 
of  these  latter — according  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  between  Lace- 
daemon and  Argos2.  The  Lacedaemonians  do  not  seem  to  have  meddled 
farther  with  Elis. 

Meanwhile  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  Lacedaemon  (about 
November  or  December  418  B.C.)  had  still  farther  depressed  the  popular 
leaders  at  Argos.  The  oligarchical  faction,  and  the  chosen  regiment  of 
the  Thousand,  now  saw  their  way  clearly  to  the  dissolution  of  the  de- 
mocracy by  force.  Joint  Lacedaemonian  and  Argeian  envoys  were 
despatched  to  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  With  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace, 
the  revolted  subjects  of  Athens,  the  old  alliance  was  renewed,  and  even 
new  engagements  concluded  ;  while  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  was  urged  to 
renounce  his  covenants  with  Athens,  and  join  the  new  confederacy.  In 
that  quarter  the  influence  of  Argos  was  considerable  ;  for  the  Macedonian 
princes  prized  very  highly  their  ancient  descent  from  Argos,  which  consti- 
tuted them  brethren  of  the  Hellenic  family.  Accordingly  Perdikkas  con- 
sented to  the  demand  and  concluded  the  new  treaty,  insisting,  however, 
with  his  habitual  duplicity,  that  the  step  should  for  the  moment  be  kept 
secret  from  Athens.  In  farther  pursuance  of  the  new  tone  of  hostility 
to  that  city,  joint  envoys  were    also    sent  thither,  to  require  that  the 

1  Thukyd.,  v.  .79.  Bceotia  and  Athens — and  between   Megara   and 

The  object  of  this  clause  I  presume  to  be  to  Athens :  the  Argeians  probably  would  not  choose 

provide  that  the  joint  forces  of  Laceda»mon  and  to  pledge  themselves  to  interfere  for  the  main  ten  - 

Argos  should  not  be  bound  to  interfere  for  every  ance  of  the  alleged  rights  of   Bceotia  and  Megara 

separate  dispute  of  each  single  ally  with  a  foreign  in  these  disputes. 

state,  not  included  in  the  alliance.    Thus,  there  2  Thukyd.,  v.  81  ;  Diodor.,  xii.  81. 

were    at    this    time    standing    disputes    between 
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Athenians  should  quit  Peloponnesus,  and  especially  that  they  should 
evacuate  the  fort  recently  erected  near  Epidaurus.  It  seems  to  have  been 
held  jointly  by  Argeians,  Mantineians,  Eleians,  and  Athenians  ;  and  as  the 
latter  were  only  a  minority  of  the  whole,  the  Athenians  in  the  city  judged 
it  prudent  to  send  Demosthenes  to  bring  them  away. 

The  Argeian  oligarchical  party  now  concerted  with  Sparta  a  joint  military 
expedition,  of  i  ,000  hoplites  from  each  city  against  Sikyon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  more  thoroughpaced  oligarchy  into  the  already 
oligarchical  Sikyonian  government.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  have 
been  some  democratical  opposition  gradually  acquiring  strength  at 
Sikyon  :  yet  that  city  seems  to  have  been,  as  far  as  we  know,  always 
oligarchical  in  policy,  and  passively  faithful  to  Sparta.  Probably  there- 
fore the  joint  enterprise  against  Siky6n  was  nothing  more  than  a  pretext 
to  cover  the  introduction  of  1,000  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  into  Argos, 
whither  the  joint  detachment  immediately  returned,  after  the  business 
at  Siky6n  had  oeen  accomplished.  Thus  reinforced,  the  oligarchical 
leaders  and  the  chosen  Thousand  at  Argos  put  down  by  force  the  demo- 
cratical constitution  in  that  city,  slew  the  democratical  leaders,  and 
established  themselves  in  complete  possession  of  the  government. 

This  revolution  (accomplished  about  February  B.C.  417) — the  result  of 
the  victory  of  Mantineia  and  the  consummation  of  a  train  of  policy  laid 
by  Sparta — raised  her  ascendency  in  Peloponnesus  to  a  higher  and  more 
undisputed  point  than  it  had  ever  before  attained.  The  towns  in  Achaia 
were  as  yet  not  sufficiently  oligarchical  for  her  purpose — perhaps  since 
the  march  of  AlkibiadSs  thither  two  years  before  ;  accordingly  she  now 
remodelled  their  governments  in  conformity  with  her  own  views.  The 
new  rulers  of  Argos  were  subservient  to  her,  not  merely  from  oligarchical 
sympathy,  but  from  need  of  her  aid  to  keep  down  internal  rising  against 
themselves  :  so  that  there  was  neither  enemy,  nor  even  neutral,  to  counter- 
work her  or  to  favour  Athens,  throughout  the  whole  peninsula. 

But  the  Spartan  ascendency  at  Argos  was  not  destined  to  last.  Though 
there  were  many  cities  in  Greece,  in  which  oligarchies  long  maintained 
themselves  unshaken,  through  adherence  to  a  traditional  routine,  and 
by  being  usually  in  the  hands  of  men  accustomed  to  govern — yet  an 
oligarchy  erected  by  force  upon  the  ruins  of  a  democracy  was  rarely  of 
long  duration.  The  angry  discontent  of  the  people,  put  down  by  tem- 
porary intimidation,  usually  revived,  and  threatened  the  security  of  the 
rulers  enough  to  render  them  suspicious  and  probably  cruel.  Such 
cruelty,  moreover,  was  not  their  only  fault :  they  found  their  emancipation 
from  democratical  restraints  too  tempting  to  be  able  to  control  either  their 
lust  or  their  rapacity.  With  the  population  of  Argos — comparatively 
coarse  and  brutal  in  all  ranks,  and  more  like  Korkyra  than  like  Athens — 
such  abuse  was  pretty  sure  to  be  speedy  as  well  as  flagrant.  Especially 
the  chosen  regiment  of  the  Thousand — men  in  the  vigour  of  their  age, 
and  proud  of  their  military  prowess  as  well  as  of  their  wealthier  station — 
construed  the  new  oligarchical  government  which  they  had  helped  to 
erect  as  a  period  of  individual  licence  to  themselves. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Demos  of  Argos  soon  recovered 
their  lost  courage,  and  resolved  upon  an  effort  to  put  down  their  oligar- 
chical oppressors.  They  waited  for  the  moment  when  the  festival  called 
the  Gymnopaediae  was  in  course  of  being  solemnized  at  Sparta.     At  this 
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critical  moment,  the  Argeian  Demos  rose  in  insurrection,  and,  after  a 
sharp  contest,  gained  a  victory  over  the  oligarchy.  Even  at  the  first 
instant  of  danger,  pressing  messages  had  been  sent  to  Sparta  for  aid. 
But  the  Lacedaemonians  at  first  peremptorily  refused  to  move  during  the 
period  of  their  festival :  nor  was  it  until  messenger  after  messenger  had 
arrived  to  set  forth  the  pressing  necessity  of  their  friends,  that  they  re- 
luctantly put  aside  their  festival  to  march  towards  Argos.  They  were 
met  at  Tegea  by  an  intimation  that  their  friends  were  overthrown,  and 
Argos  in  possession  of  the  victorious  people.  Nevertheless,  various 
exiles  who  had  escaped  still  promised  them  success,  urgently  entreating 
them  to  proceed  ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  refused  to  comply,  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  resumed  their  intermitted  festival. 

Thus  was  the  oligarchy  of  Argos  overthrown — after  a  continuance  of 
about  four  months1,  from  February  to  June  417  b.c. — and  the  chosen 
Thousand-regiment  either  dissolved  or  destroyed.  The  movement  ex- 
cited great  sympathy  in  several  Peloponnesian  cities,  who  were  becoming 
jealous  of  the  exorbitant  preponderance  of  Sparta.  Nevertheless  the 
Argeian  Demos,  though  victorious  within  the  city,  felt  so  much  distrust 
of  being  able  to  maintain  themselves,  that  they  sent  envoys  to  Sparta 
to  plead  their  cause  and  to  entreat  favourable  treatment,  a  proceeding 
which  proves  the  insurrection  to  have  been  spontaneous,  not  fomented  by 
Athens.  But  the  envoys  of  the  expelled  oligarchs  were  there  to  confront 
them,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  adjudging 
the  Demos  to  have  been  guilty  of  wrong,  proclaimed  the  resolution  of 
sending  forces  to  put  them  down.  Still  the  habitual  tardiness  of  Lace- 
daemonian habits  prevented  any  immediate  or  separate  movement.  Their 
allies  were  to  be  summoned,  none  being  very  zealous  in  the  cause — and  least 
of  all  at  this  moment,  when  the  period  of  harvest  was  at  hand  :  so  that  about 
three  months  intervened  before  any  actual  force  was  brought  together. 

This  important  interval  was  turned  to  account  by  the  Argeian  Demos, 
who,  being  plainly  warned  that  they  were  to  look  on  Sparta  only  as  an 
enemy,  immediately  renewed  their  alliance  with  Athens.  Regarding  her 
as  their  main  refuge,  they  commenced  the  building  of  long  walls  to  con- 
nect their  city  with  the  sea,  in  order  that  the  road  might  always  be  open 
for  supplies  and  reinforcement  from  Athens  in  case  they  should  be  con- 
fined to  their  walls  by  a  superior  Spartan  force.  The  whole  Argeian 
population — men  and  women,  free  and  slave — set  about  the  work  with 
the  utmost  ardour :  while  Alkibiad6s  brought  assistance  from  Athens2 — 
especially  skilled  masons  and  carpenters,  of  whom  they  stood  in  much  need. 
The  step  may  probably  have  been  suggested  by  himself,  as  it  was  the 
same  which,  two  years  before,  he  had  urged  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Patrae.  But  the  construction  of  walls  adequate  for  defence,  along  the 
line  of  four  miles  and  a  half  between  Argos  and  the  sea3,  required  a  long 
time.  Moreover  the  oligarchical  party  within  the  town,  as  well  as  the 
exiles  without — a  party  defeated  but  not  annihilated — strenuously  urged 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  put  an  end  to  the  work,  and  even  promised  them  a 
counter-revolutionary  movement  in  the  town  as  soon  as  they  drew  near 

1  Diodorus  (xii.   80)   says  that  it.  lasted  eight  does  not  allow  more  than  four  months  for  the 

months  :  but  this,  if  correct  at  all,  must  be  taken  duration  of  the  latter. 

as   beginning   from   the   alliance  between  Sparta  2  Thukyd.,  v.  82.     Plutarch,  Alkibiad.,  c.  15. 

and  Argos,  and  not  from  the  first  establishment  3  Pausanias,  ii.  36,  3. 
of  the  oligarchy.     The  narrative  of  Thukydides 
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to  assist — the  same  intrigue  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Athens  forty  years  before,  when  the  walls  down  to  Peiraeus  were 
in  course  of  erection1.  Accordingly  about  the  end  of  September  (417  B.C.), 
king  Agis  conducted  an  army  of  Lacedaemonians  and  allies  against  Argos, 
drove  the  population  within  the  city,  and  destroyed  so  much  of  the  Long 
Walls  as  had  been  already  raised.  But  the  oligarchical  party  within  were 
not  able  to  realize  their  engagements  of  rising  in  arms,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  after  merely  ravaging  the  territory  and  taking  the  town 
of  Hysiae,  where  he  put  to  death  all  the  freemen  who  fell  into  his  hands. 
After  his  departure,  the  Argeians  retaliated  these  ravages  upon  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  Phlius,  where  the  exiles  from  Argos  chiefly 
resided. 

The  close  neighbourhood  of  such  exiles  kept  the  Argeian  democracy  in 
perpetual  uneasiness  and  alarm  throughout  the  winter.  To  relieve  them 
in  part  from  embarrassment,-  Alkibiades  was  despatched  thither  early  in 
the  spring  with  an  Athenian  armament  and  twenty  triremes.  His  friends 
and  guests  appear  to  have  been  now  in  ascendency,  as  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratical  government ;  and  in  concert  with  them,  he  selected  300  marked 
oligarchical  persons,  whom  he  carried  away  and  deposited  in  various 
Athenian  islands,  as  hostages  for  the  quiescence  of  the  party  (b.c.  416). 
Another  ravaging  march  was  also  undertaken  by  the  Argeians  into  the 
territory  of  Phlius,  wherein,  however,  they  sustained  nothing  but  loss. 
And  again  about  the  end  of  September,  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  the  word 
for  a  second  expedition  against  Argos.  But  having  marched  as  far  as 
the  borders,  they  found  the  sacrifices  (always  offered  previous  to  leaving 
their  own  territory)  so  unfavourable  that  they  returned  back  and  dis- 
banded their  forces.  The  Argeian  oligarchical  party,  in  spite  of  the 
hostages  recently  taken  from  them,  had  been  on  the  watch  for  this  Lace- 
daemonian force,  and  had  projected^  rising  ;  or  at  least  were  suspected 
of  doing  so — to  such  a  degree  that  some  of  them  were  seized  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  government,  while  others  made  their  escape.  Later  in 
the  same  winter,  however,  the  Lacedaemonians  became  more  fortunate 
with  their  border  sacrifices — entered  the  Argeian  territory  in  conjunction 
with  their  allies  (except  the  Corinthians,  who  refused  to  take  part) — and 
established  the  Argeian  oligarchical  exiles  at  Orneae  ;  from  which  town 
these  latter  were  again  speedily  expelled,  after  the  retirement  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  army,  by  the  Argeian  democracy  with  the  aid  of  an 
Athenian  reinforcement2. 

To  maintain  the  renewed  democratical  government  of  Argos,  against 
enemies  both  internal  and  external,  was  an  important  policy  to  Athens, 
as  affording  the  basis,  which  might  afterwards  be  extended,  of  an  anti- 
Laconian  party  in  Peloponnesus.  But  at  the  present  time  the  Argeian 
alliance  was  a  drain  and  an  exhaustion  rather  than  a  source  of  strength  to 
Athens,  very  different  from  the  splendid  hopes  which  it  had  presented 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia — hopes  of  supplanting  Sparta  in  her 
ascendency  within  the  Isthmus.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  spite  of  the 
complete  alienation  of  feeling  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  con- 
tinued reciprocal  hostilities,  nevertheless  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
would  formally  renounce  the  sworn  alliance.  Both  parties  shrank  from 
proclaiming  the   real  truth,  though  each  half-year  brought  them  a  step 

l  Thukyd.,  L  107.  ■  Ibid.,  vi.  7. 
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nearer  to  it  in  fact.  Thus  during  the  course  of  the  present  summer 
(416  B.C.)  the  Athenian  and  Messenian  garrison  at  Pylus  became  more 
active  than  ever  in  their  incursipns  on  Laconia,  and  brought  home  large 
booty  ;  upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  still  not  renouncing  the 
alliance,  publicly  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  grant  what  we  may  call 
letters  of  marque,  to  any  one,  for  privateering  against  Athenian  com- 
merce. The  Corinthians  also,  on  private  grounds  of  quarrel,  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  Athenians.  Yet  still  Sparta  and  her  allies  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  formal  peace  with  Athens  :  the  Athenians  resisted  all 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  Argeians  to  induce  them  to  make  a  land- 
ing on  any  part  of  Laconia  and  commit  devastation1.  Nor  was  the 
licence  of  free  intercourse  for  individuals  as  yet  suspended. 

Now  that  they  had  again  become  allies  of  Argos,  the  Athenians  probably 
found  out,  more  fully  than  they  had  before  known,  the  intrigue  carried  on 
by  the  former  Argeian  government  with  the  Macedonian  Perdikkas.  The 
effects  of  these  intrigues,  however,  had  made  themselves  felt  even  earlier 
in  the  conduct  of  that  prince,  who,  having  as  an  ally  of  Athens  engaged 
to  cooperate  with  an  Athenian  expedition  projected  under  Nikias  for  the 
spring  or  summer  of  417  B.C.  against  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  and 
Amphipolis,  now  withdrew  his  concurrence,  receded  from  the  alliance 
of  Athens,  and  frustrated  the  whole  scheme  of  expedition.  The  Athenians 
accordingly  placed  the  ports  of  Macedonia  under  naval  blockade,  pro- 
claiming Perdikkas  an  enemy. 

Nearly  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  defeat  of  Kleon,  without  any 
fresh  attempt  to  recover  Amphipolis  :  the  project  just  alluded  to  appears 
to  have  been  the  first.  The  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  with  regard  to 
this  important  town  afford  ample  proof  of  that  want  of  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  their  leading  men  Nikias  and  Alkibiades,  and  of  erroneous  tendencies 
on  the  part  of  the  body  of  the  citizens,  which  we  shall  gradually  find  con- 
ducting their  empire  -to  ruin.  Among  all  their  possessions  out  of  Attica, 
there  was  none  so  valuable  as  Amphipolis,  the  centre  of  a  great  com- 
mercial and  mining  region — situated  on  a  large  river  and  lake  whicli  the 
Athenian  navy  could  readily  command — and  claimed  by  them  with  reason- 
able justice,  since  it  was  their  original  colony,  planted  by  their  wisest  states- 
man Perikles.  It  had  been  lost  only  through  unpardonable  negligence  on 
the  part  of  their  generals  ;  and  when  lost,  we  should  have  expected  to  see 
the  chief  energies  of  Athens  directed  to  the  recovery  of  it ;  the  more  so, 
as  if  once  recovered,  it  admitted  of  being  made  sure  and  retained  as  a 
future  possession.  Kleon  is  the  only  leading  man  who  at  once  proclaims 
to  his  countrymen  the  important  truth  that  it  never  can  be  recovered 
except  by  force.  Next,  Nikias,  Laches,  and  Alkibiades,  all  concur  in 
making  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  express  pro- 
mise and  purpose  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Amphipolis.  But  after  a 
series  of  diplomatic  proceedings  the  result  becomes  evident,  as  Kleon 
had  insisted,  that  peace  will  not  restore  to  them  Amphipolis,  and  that  it 
can  only  be  regained  by  force.  The  fatal  defect  of  Nikias  is  now  con- 
spicuously seen  :    his  inertness  of  character  and  incapacity  of  decided 

1  Thukyd.,  vi.    105.     Andokides    affirms    that  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  resumption  of  war, 

the  war  was  resumed  by  Athens  against  Sparta  but  only  one  among  others,  some  of  them  more 

on  the  persuasion  of   the  Argeians  {Oral,  de  Pac.,  powerful.    Thukydides  tells  us  that  the  persuasions 

c-    I|   6,   3,    31,   pp.   93-105).      This   assertion   is  of  Argos  to  induce  Athens  to  throw  up  her  alliance 

indeed   partially    true  :    the   alliance   with   Argos  with  Sparta,  were  repeated  and  unavailing. 
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or  energetic  effort.  When  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  out-man- 
oeuvred by  the  Lacedaemonian  diplomacy,  and  had  fatally  misadvised  his 
countrymen  into  making  important  cessions  on  the  faith  of  equivalents 
to  come,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  him  spurred  on  by  repentance 
for  this  mistake,  and  putting  forth  his  strongest  efforts  in  order  to  recover 
those  portions  of  her  empire  which  the  peace  had  promised,  but  did  not 
restore.  Instead  of  which  he  exhibits  no  effective  movement,  while 
Alkibiades  begins  to  display  the  defects  of  his  political  character,  yet  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  Nikias — the  passion  for  showy,  precarious,  bound- 
less, and  even  perilous  novelties.  It  is  only  in  the  year  417  B.C.,  after  the 
defeat  of  Mantineia  had  put  an  end  to  the  political  speculations  of  Alki- 
biades in  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus,  that  Nikias  projects  an  expedition 
against  Amphipolis  ;  and  even  then  it  is  projected  only  contingent  upon 
the  aid  of  Perdikkas,  a  prince  of  notorious  perfidy1.  We  obtain  from 
these  proceedings  a  fair  measure  of  the  foreign  politics  of  Athens  at  this 
time,  during  what  is  called  the  peace  of  Nikias,  preparing  us  for  that 
melancholy  catastrophe  which  will  be  developed  in  the  coming  chapters — 
where  she  is  brought  near  to  ruin  by  the  defects  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiades 
combined  :  for  by  singular  misfortune,  she  does  not  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
good  qualities  of  either. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  three  years  between  420-416  B.C.,  though  we  do  not 
know  in  which,  that  the  vote  of  ostracism  took  place,  arising  out  of  the 
contention  between  Nikias  and  Alkibiades3.  The  political  antipathy 
between  the  two  having  reached  a  point  of  great  violence,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  vote  of  ostracism  should  be  taken,  and  this  proposition  was  adopted 
by  the  people.  Hyperbolus  the  lamp-maker,  a  speaker  of  considerable 
influence  in  the  public  assembly,  strenuously  supported  it,  hating  Nikias 
not  less  than  Alkibiades.  Hyperbolus  is  named  by  Aristophanes  as  having 
succeeded  Kleon  in  the  mastership  of  the  rostrum  in  the  Pnyx  3  :  if  this  were 
true,  his  supposed  demagogic  pre-eminence  would  commence  about 
September  422  b.c,  the  period  of  the  death  of  Kleon.  Long  before  that 
time,  however,  he  had  been  among  the  chief  butts  of  the  comic  authors, 
who  ascribe  to  him  the  same  baseness,  dishonesty,  impudence,  and 
malignity  in  accusation,  as  that  which  they  fasten  upon  Kleon,  though 
in  language  which  seems  to  imply  an  inferior  idea  of  his  power.  And  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Hyperbolus  ever  succeeded  to  the  same  influence 

1  We  have  very  little  information  concerning  and  a  Thracian  force,  made  an  ineffectual  land 

the  relations  of  Athens  and  the  northern  depen-  attack  on  Amphipolis,  and   for  awhile  kept  up  a 

dencies  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nikias.  blockade  by  water  (Thuk.,  vii.  9). — Ed. 

We  may  regard  as  more  or  less  contemporary  with  3  Dr.    Thirlwall    (History    of    Greece,    vol.    iii., 

that  peace  an  exchange  of  oaths  with  the  Bottiai  ch.  xxiv.,  p.  360) places  this  vote  ot  ostracism   in 

recorded  in  an  inscription  (CI. A.,  iv.  (1),  p.  142  ;  midwinter  or  early  spring  of  415  b.c,  immediately 

Hicks  and  Hill,.  68).     In  Thuk.,  v.  39,  the  loss  of  before  the  Sicilian  expedition, 

a  further  township  to  Athens  is  mentioned  (421).  His  grounds  for  this  opinion  arc  derived  from 

In  418-417  Nikias  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  the  Oration   [Andokides]  Against  Alkibiadis,  the 

Thracian  policy  as  a  counterblast  to  Alkibiades'  genuineness  of  which  he  seems  to  accept  (see  his 

Peloponnesian     designs.     In     417     two     serious  Appendix  II.  on  that  subject,  vol.  iii.,  p.  494,  Mf.). 

attempts    were    made     to    recover     Amphipolis.  The  more  frequently  I  read  over  this  Oration, 

Thuk.,  v.  83,  says  the  first,  under  Nikias,  failed  the  more  do  I  feel  persuaded  that  it  is  a  spurious 

mainly    through   the   treachery  of   Perdikkas,   in  composition  of  one  or  two  generations  after  the 

return  for  which  Athens  again  declared  war  against  time  to  which  it  professes  to  refer.     [The  date 

him.     A    second    expedition    is    attested    by    an  can  be  more  closely  fixed  with  the  help  of  Theo- 

mscription  which  records  a  payment  to  a  general  porapus,   fr.    103    (quoted   by   Schol.   Ar.,    Vesp., 

(Chasremon)   in   the  Thraceward  district   (C.I. A.,  1001),  where  the  exile  of  Hyperbolus  is  reckoned 

»v.  (Oi  PP-  3*»  7°  >  Hicks  and  Hill,  70).     In  416  at   six    years.     This   would    place    the   M lochia 


small    harassing    expeditions    were    under-  early  in  417,  when  Alkibiades  was  recovering  from 

taken  against   Perdikkas,  from  whom  the  Chal-  his  unpopularity  in  the  previous  year  (c/.  Beloch, 

kidians  withheld  their  aid  (Thuk.,  vi.   7)  ;  while  Alt.  Hoi.,  p.  339  (/.). — £0.] 

in  414  the  Athenians,  with  the  help  of  Perdikkas  *  Aristophan.,  I'ac.,  680. 
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as  had  been  enjoyed  by  Kleon,  when  we  observe  that  Thukydides  does 
not  name  him  in  any  of  the  important  debates  which  took  place  at  and 
after  the  peace  of  Nikias.  Thukydides  only  mentions  him  once — in 
411  B.C.,  while  he  was  in  banishment  under  sentence  of  ostracism,  and 
resident  at  Samos.  He  terms  him,  '  one  Hyperbolus,  a  person  of  bad 
character,  who  had  been  ostracized,  not  from  fear  of  dangerous  excess  of 
dignity  and  power,  but  through  his  wickedness  and  his  being  felt  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  city  '1.  We  have  no  particular  facts  respecting  him  to 
enable  us  to  test  the  general  character  given  by  Thukydides. 

At  the  time  when  the  resolution  was  adopted  at  Athens,  to  take  a  vote 
of  ostracism  suggested  by  the  political  dissension  between  Nikias  and 
Alkibiades,  quite  twenty-four  years  had  elapsed  since  a  similar  vote  had 
been  resorted  to,  the  last  similar  example  having  been  that  of  Perikles 
and  Thukydides  son  of  Melesias,  the  latter  of  whom  was  ostracized  about 
443  B.C.  The  democratical  constitution  had  become  sufficiently  con- 
firmed to  lessen  materially  the  necessity  for  ostracism  as  a  safeguard 
against  individual  usurpers  :  moreover  there  was  now  full  confidence  in 
the  numerous  Dikasteries  as  competent  to  deal  with  the  greatest  of  such 
criminals — thus  abating  the  necessity  as  conceived  in  men's  minds,  not 
less  than  the  real  necessity,  for  such  precautionary  intervention.  Under 
such  a  state  of  things,  altered  reality  as  well  as  altered  feeling,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  the  vote  of  ostracism  now  invoked,  though  we  do 
not  know  the  circumstances  which  immediately  preceded  it,  ended  in  an 
abuse,  or  rather  in  a  sort  of  parody,  of  the  ancient  preventive.  The  vote 
was  decreed,  but  before  it  actually  took  place,  the  partisans  of  both 
changed  their  views,  preferring  to  let  the  political  dissension  proceed 
without  closing  it  by  separating  the  combatants.  But  the  ostracizing 
vote,  having  been  formally  pronounced,  could  not  now  be  prevented 
from  taking  place  :  it  was  always,  however,  perfectly  general  in  its  form, 
admitting  of  any  citizen  being  selected  for  temporary  banishment.  Ac- 
cordingly the  two  opposing  parties,  each  doubtless  including  various 
clubs  or  Hetseries,  united  to  turn  the  vote  against  someone  else.  They 
fixed  upon  a  man  whom  all  of  them  jointly  disliked — Hyperbolus2.  By 
thus  concurring,  they  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  against  him 
to  pass  the  sentence  which  sent  him  into  temporary  banishment.  But 
such  a  result  was  in  no  one's  contemplation  when  the  vote  was  decreed 
to  take  place,  and  Plutarch  even  represents  the  people  as  clapping  their 
hands  at  it  as  a  good  joke.  It  was  presently  recognised  by  everyone, 
seemingly  even  by  the  enemies  of  Hyperbolus,  as  a  gross  abuse  of  the 
ostracism.  It  was,  even  before,  passing  out  of  the  political  morality  of 
Athens  ;  and  this  sentence  consummated  its  extinction,  so  that  we  never 
hear  of  it  as  employed  afterwards.  Yet  if  Alkibiades  had  returned  as 
victor  from  Syracuse,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Athenians  would  have 
had  no  other  means  than  the  precautionary  antidote  of  ostracism  to  save 
themselves  from  him  as  despot3. 

1  Thukyd.,   viii.    73.    According   to  Androtion  ;i  This  statement  is  bard  to  understand.     Alki- 

(Fragm.,  48,  ed.  Didot) — bxrrpaxio-^.cVoi'  fiia  <£av-  biades  could   become  despot  either   by  popular 

Aor»rr<t.  choice  or  by  a  coup  d'etat.     In  the  former  case 

Compare  about  Hyperbolus,  Plutarch,  Nikias,  an  appeal  to  ostracism  would  plainly  have  been 

c.  it  ;  Plutarch,  Alktbiadis,  c.  13;  /Elian,  V.  H.,  useless;  in   the  latter,  such  a   procedure  would 

xii.    43  ;    Theopompus.    Fragm.,     102,    103,    ed.  have  been  far  too  cumbrous  to  deal  with  so  bold 

Didot.  an  adventurer :  nothing  but  an  «i<rayyf\ta  before 

3  Plutarch.  Alkibiad.,  c.  13  ;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  the  ekklesia  or  the  bould  could  have  had  any 

c.  11.  effect. — Ed. 
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It  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer  416  B.C.,  that  the  Athenians  under- 
took the  siege  and  conquest  of  the  Dorian  island  of  Melos — one  of  the 
Cyclades,  and  the  only  one,  except  TheTa,  which  was  not  already  included 
in  their  empire.  Melos  and  ThSra  were  both  ancient  colonies  of  Lace- 
daemon,  with  whom  they  had  strong  sympathies  of  lineage.  They  had 
never  joined  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  nor  been  in  any  way  connected 
with  Athens ;  but  at  the  same  time,  neither  had  they  ever  taken  part  in 
the  recent  war  against  her,  nor  given  her  any  ground  of  complaint,  until 
she  landed  and  attacked  them  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  recent  war.  She 
now  renewed  her  attempt,  sending  against  the  island  a  considerable  force 
under  KleomedSs  and  Tisias :  thirty  Athenian  triremes,  with:  six  Chian, 
and  two  Lesbian — 1,200  Athenian  hoplites,  and  1,500  hoplites  from  the 
allies — with  300  bowmen  and  twenty  horse-bowmen1.  These  officers, 
after  disembarking  their  forces,  and  taking  position,  sent  envoys  into  the 
city  summoning  the  government  to  surrender,  and  to  become  a  subject- 
ally  of  Athens. 

It  was  a  practice,  frequent,  if  not  universal,  in  Greece— even  in  govern- 
ments not  professedly  democratical — to  discuss  propositions  for  peace  or 
war  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.  But  on  the  present  occasion  the 
Melian  leaders  departed  from  this  practice,  admitting  the  envoys  only  to 
a  private  conversation  with  their  executive  council.  Of  the  conversation 
which  passed,  Thukydides  professes  to  give  a  detailed  and  elaborate 
account — at  surprising  length,  considering  his  general  brevity.  He  sets 
down  thirteen  distinct  observations,  with  as  many  replies,  interchanged 
between  the  Athenian  envoys  and  the  Melians,  no  one  of  them  separately 
long,  and  some  very  short — but  the  dialogue  carried  on  is  dramatic  and 
very  impressive.  There  is  indeed  every  reason  for  concluding  that  what 
we  here  read  in  Thukydides  is  in  far  larger  proportion  his  own,  and  in 
smaller  proportion  authentic  report,  than  any  of  the  other  speeches  which 
he  professes  to  set  down.  For  this  was  not  a  public  harangue,  in  respect 
to  which  he  might  have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  recollection 
of  many  different  persons  :  it  was  a  private  conversation,  wherein  three 
or  four  Athenians,  and  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  Melians,  may  have  taken 
part.  Now  as  all  the  Melian  prisoners  of  military  age,  and  certainly  all 
those  leading  citizens  then  in  the  town  who  had  conducted  this  interview, 
were  slain  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  town,  there  remained  only 
the  Athenian  envoys  through  whose  report  Thukydides  could  possibly 
have  heard  what  really  passed.  That  he  did  hear  either  from  or  through 
them,  the  general  character  of  what  passed,  I  make  no  doubt :  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  believing  that  he  received  from  them  anything  like  the 
consecutive  stream  of  debate,  which,  together  with  part  of  the  illus- 
trative reasoning,  we  must  refer  to  his  dramatic  genius  and  arrange- 
ment. 

The  Athenian  begins  by  restricting  the  subject  of  discussion  to  the 
mutual  interests  of  both  parties  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
they  now  stand  ;  in  spite  of  the  disposition  of  the  Melians  to  enlarge  the 

>  The  fact  that  the  Athenians  made  an  attempt  winds,  and  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  hostile 
on  Melos  so  far  back  as  426  shows  that  they  had       ships,  such  as  Alkidas'  squadron  of  427,  and  the 


some  other  motive  besides  mere  irritation  and  privateers  commissioned  by  Sparta  in  417.  As  a 
Wind  lust  for  conquest,.. A  further  reason  may  be  tribute- paying  dependency  Melos  would  be  of 
found  in  tbe  desire  tdTecure  for  themselves  one       far  iess  value  than  Thera,  which,  011  the  other 


of   the  best   harbours  in    tbe  Aegean,   protected        hand,  had  no  good  harbour,  and  a  less  suitable 
alike  from  the  prevailing  north-cast  and  south-west       strategic  position.— Ed. 
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range  of  topics,  by  introducing  considerations  of  justice  and  appealing 
to  the  sentiment  of  impartial  critics.  He  will  not  multiply  words  to 
demonstrate  the  just  origin  of  the  Athenian  empire,  erected  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Persians,  or  to  set  forth  injury  suffered,  as  pretext  for  the 
present  expedition.  Nor  will  he  listen  to  any  plea  on  the  part  of  the 
Melians,  that  they,  though  colonists  of  Sparta,  have  never  fought  along- 
side of  her  or  done  Athens  wrong.  He  presses  upon  them  to  aim  at  what 
is  attainable  under  existing  circumstances,  since  they  know  as  well  as  he, 
that  justice  in  the  reasoning  of  mankind  is  settled  according  to  equal 
compulsion  on  both  sides,  the  strong  doing  what  their  power  allows,  and 
the  weak  submitting  to  it1.  To  this  the  Melians  reply,  that  (omitting  all 
appeal  to  justice  and  speaking  only  of  what  was  expedient)  they  hold  it 
to  be  even  expedient  for  Athens  not  to  break  down  the  common  moral 
sanction  of  mankind,  but  to  permit  that  equity  and  justice  shall  still 
remain  as  a  refuge  for  men  in  trouble,  with  some  indulgence  even  towards 
those  who  may  be  unable  to  make  out  a  case  of  full  and  strict  right.  Most 
of  all  was  this  the  interest  of  Athens  herself,  inasmuch  as  her  ruin,  if  it  ever 
occurred,  would  be  awful  both  as  punishment  to  herself  and  as  lesson  to 
others.  '  We  are  not  afraid  of  that  (rejoined  the  Athenian)  even  if  our 
empire  should  be  overthrown.  It  is  not  imperial  cities  like  Sparta  who 
deal  harshly  with  the  conquered.  Moreover  our  present  contest  is  not 
undertaken  against  Sparta — it  is  a  contest  to  determine  whether  subjects 
shall  by  their  own  attack  prevail  over  their  rulers.  This  is  a  risk  for  us 
to  judge  of  :  in  the  meantime  let  us  remind  you  that  we  come  here  for 
the  advantage  of  our  own  empire,  and  that  we  are  now  speaking  with  a  view 
to  your  safety — wishing  to  get  you  under  our  empire  without  trouble  to 
ourselves,  and  to  preserve  you  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  of  us.' — 
'  Cannot  you  leave  us  alone,  and  let  us  be  your  friends  instead  of  enemies, 
but  allies  neither  of  you  nor  of  Sparta  ?' — '  No  (is  the  reply) — your  friend- 
ship does  us  more  harm  than  your  enmity :  your  friendship  is  a  proof  of 
our  weakness,  in  the  eyes  of  our  subject-allies — your  enmity  will  give  a 
demonstration  of  our  power.' — *  But  do  your  subjects  really  take  such  a 
measure  of  equity,  as  to  put  us,  who  have  no  sort  of  connection  with  you, 
on  the  same  footing  with  themselves,  most  of  whom  are  your  own  colonists, 
while  many  of  them  have  even  revolted  from  you  and  been  reconquered  ?' 
— '  They  do  :  for  they  think  that  both  one  and  the  other  have  fair  ground 
for  claiming  independence,  and  that  if  you  are  left  independent,  this 
arises  only  from  your  power  and  from  our  fear  to  attack  you.' — '  But 
surely  that  very  circumstance  is  in  other  ways  a  protection  to  you,  as 
evincing  your  moderation  :  for  if  you  attack  us,  you  will  at  once  alarm  all 
neutrals,  and  convert  them  into  enemies.' — '  We  are  in  little  fear  of  con- 
tinental cities,  who  are  out  of  our  reach  and  not  likely  to  take  part  against 
us — but  only  of  islanders.  It  is  such  islanders  who  by  their  ill-judged 
obstinacy  are  likely,  with  their  eyes  open,  to  bring  both  us  and  themselves 
into  peril.' — '  We  know  well  (said  the  Melians)  how  terrible  it  is  to  con- 

1  In   reference   to   this   argumentation   of   the  mark,  qui  n'avoit  pris  aucune  precaution  contre 

Athenian  envoy,  I  call  attention  to  the  attack  les  Anglois,  qui  les  avoit  toutes  prises  contre  les 

and  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  by  the  English  Francois,  ce  dont  on  abusoit  pour  le  surprendre 

Government  in  1807,  together  with  the  language  — M.   Jackson  ripondit  a   cette  juste   indignation 

used  by  the  English  envoy  to  the  Danish  Prince  par  une  insolentc  familiarity,  disant  que  la  guerre 

Regent  on  the  subject.     We  read  as  follows  in  etoit  la  guerre,  qu'il  falloit  se  resigner  a  ces  neces- 

M.  Thiers'  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  I 'Empire :  sites,  et  cider  au  plus  fort  qu  xnd  on  etoit  le  plus 

'  Le   prince   continuant,    et   opposant   a   cette  foible.'    (Thiers,  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  FEmpire, 

perfide   intention    la   conduite   loyale   du    Dane-  tome  viii.,  livre  xxviii.,  p.  190.) 
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tend  against  your  superior  power,  and  your  good  fortune  ;  nevertheless 
we  trust  that  in  point  of  fortune  we  shall  receive  fair  treatment  from  the 
Gods,  since  we  stand  upon  grounds  of  right  against  injustice — and  as  to 
our  inferior  power,  we  trust  that  the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by  our 
ally  Sparta,  whose  kindred  race  will  compel  her  from  very  shame  to  aid 
us.' — '  We  too  (replied  the  Athenians)  think  that  we  shall  not  be  worse 
off  than  others  in  regard  to  the  divine  favour.  What  we  believe  about 
the  Gods  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  see  to  be  the  practice  of  men  :  the 
impulse  of  nature  inclines  them  of  necessity  to  rule  over  what  is  inferior 
in  force  to  themselves.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  we  now  proceed, 
knowing  well  too  that  you  or  others  in  our  position  would  do  as  much. 
As  for  your  expectations  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  we  congratulate  you 
on  your  innocent  simplicity,  but  we  at  the  same  time  deprecate  such 
foolishness.  For  the  Lacedaemonians  are  indeed  most  studious  of  ex- 
cellence in  regard  to  themselves  and  their  own  national  customs.  But 
looking  at  their  behaviour  towards  others,  we  affirm  roundly,  and  can 
prove  by  many  examples  of  their  history,  that  they  are  of  all  men  the  most 
conspicuous  in  construing  what  is  pleasing  as  if  it  were  honourable,  and 
what  is  expedient  as  if  it  were  just.' 

After  various  other  observations  interchanged  in  a  similar  tenor,  the 
Athenian  envoys,  strenuously  urging  upon  the  Melians  to  reconsider 
the  matter  more  cautiously  among  themselves,  withdrew,  and  after  a  cer- 
tain interval,  were  recalled  by  the  Melian  council  to  hear  the  following 
words  :  '  We  hold  to  the  same  opinion,  as  at  first,  men  of  Athens.  We 
shall  not  surrender  the  independence  of  a  city  which  has  already  stood 
for  700  years  :  we  shall  yet  make  an  effort  to  save  ourselves,  relying  on 
that  favourable  fortune  which  the  Gods  have  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  us, 
as  well  as  upon  aid  from  men,  and  especially  from  the  Lacedaemonians. 
We  request  that  we  may  be  considered  as  your  friends,  but  as  hostile 
to  neither  party  ;  and  that  you  will  leave  the  island  after  concluding  such 
a  truce  as  may  be  mutually  acceptable.' — '  Well  (said  the  Athenian  envoys), 
you  alone  seem  to  consider  future  contingencies  as  clearer  than  the  facts 
before  your  eyes,  and  to  look  at  an  uncertain  distance  through  your  own 
wishes,  as  if  it  were  present  reality.  You  have  staked  your  all  upon  the 
Lacedaemonians,  upon  fortune,  and  upon  fond  hopes  ;  and  with  your  all 
you  will  come  to  ruin.' 

The  siege  was  forthwith  commenced.  A  wall  of  circumvallation,  dis- 
tributed in  portions  among  the  different  allies  of  Athens,  was  constructed 
round  the  town,  which  was  left  under  full  blockade  both  by  sea  and  land, 
while  the  rest  of  the  armament  retired  home.  The  town  remained  blocked 
up  for  several  months.  During  the  course  of  that  time  the  besieged  made 
two  successful  sallies,  which  afforded  them  some  temporary  relief,  and 
forced  the  Athenians  to  send  an  additional  detachment.  At  length  the 
provisions  within  were  exhausted  ;  plots  for  betrayal  commenced  among 
the  Melians  themselves,  so  that  they  were  constrained  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  Athenians  resolved  to  put  to  death  all  the  men  of  military 
age,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children  as  slaves.  Who  the  proposer  of 
this  barbarous  resolution  was,  Thukydides  does  not  say  ;  but  Plutarch 
and  others  inform  us  that  Alkibiades1  was  strenuous  in  supporting  it. 
Five  hundred  Athenian  settlers  were  subsequently  sent  thither,  to  form  a 

1  Plutarch,  Alkibiadh,  c.  16. 
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new  community  ;  apparently  not  as  kleruchs,  or  out-citizens  of  Athens — 
but  as  new  Melians1. 

Taking  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  towards  Melos  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  they  form  one  of  the  grossest  and  most  inexcusable 
pieces  of  cruelty  combined  with  injustice  which  Grecian  history  presents 
to  us.  In  appreciating  the  cruelty  of  such  wholesale  executions,  we  ought 
to  recollect  that  the  laws  of  war  placed  the  prisoner  altogether  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  conqueror,  and  that  an  Athenian  garrison,  if  captured  by  the 
Corinthians  in  Naupaktus,  Nisaea,  or  elsewhere,  might  have  undergone  the 
same  fate,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  might  be  kept  for  exchange.  But  the 
treatment  of  the  Melians  goes  beyond  all  rigour  of  the  laws  of  war  ;  for 
they  had  never  been  at  war  with  Athens,  nor  had  they  done  anything  to 
incur  her  enmity.  Moreover  the  acquisition  of  the  island  was  of  no 
material  value  to  Athens,  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  arma- 
ment employed  in  its  capture.  And  while  the  gain  was  thus  in  every 
sense  slender,  the  shock  to  Grecian  feeling  by  the  whole  proceeding  seems 
to  have  occasioned  serious  mischief  to  Athens.  Far  from  tending  to 
strengthen  her  entire  empire,  by  sweeping  in  this  small  insular  population 
who  had  hitherto  been  neutral  and  harmless,  it  raised  nothing  but  odium 
against  her,  and  was  treasured  up  in  after  times  as  among  the  first  of  her 
misdeeds. 

To  gratify  her  pride  of  empire,  by  a  new  conquest — easy  to  effect, 
though  of  small  value — was  doubtless  her  chief  motive  ;  probably  also 
strengthened  by  pique  against  Sparta,  between  whom  and  herself  a 
thoroughly  hostile  feeling  subsisted — and  by  a  desire  to  humiliate  Sparta 
through  the  Melians.  This  passion  for  new  acquisition,  superseding  the 
more  reasonable  hopes  of  recovering  the  lost  portions  of  her  empire,  will  be 
seen  in  the  coming  chapters  breaking  out  with  still  more  fatal  predominance. 

Both  these  points,  it  will  be  observed,  are  prominently  marked  in  the 
dialogue  set  forth  by  Thukydides.  I  have  already  stated  that  this  dialogue 
can  hardly  represent  what  actually  passed,  except  as  to  a  few  general 
points.  The  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian  envoys  is 
that  of  pirates  and  robbers,  as  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus 2  long  ago  re- 
marked, intimating  his  suspicion  that  Thukydides  had  so  set  out  the  case 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  country  which  had  sent  him  into  exile. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  suspicion,  we  may  at  least  affirm  that 
the  arguments  which  he  here  ascribes  to  Athens  are  not  in  harmony  even 
with  the  defects  of  the  Athenian  character.  Athenian  speakers  are  more 
open  to  the  charge  of  equivocal  wording,  softening  down  the  bad  points 
of  their  case,  putting  an  amiable  name  upon  vicious  acts,  employing  what 
is  properly  called  sophistry  where  their  purpose  needs  it3.  Now  the 
language  of  the  envoy  at  Melos,  which  has  been  sometimes  cited  as  illus- 
trating the  immorality  of  the  class  or  profession  named  Sophists  at  Athens, 
is  above  all  things  remarkable  for  a  sort  of  audacious  frankness — a  dis 
dain  not  merely  of  sophistry  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  but  even  of 
such  plausible  excuse  as  might  have  been  offered. 

1  Thukyd.,  v.  106  :  to  oe  \u>pCoi>  <m>toi  cjjjojo-ai',  2  Dionys.  Hal.,    Judic.  dc  Thucydid.,  c.  37-42, 

aTToiftovs      v&repov      nevrajcocriovs     nep.\pa.vr€s.  pp.  906-920  Reisk. 

Lysander  restored  some  Melians  to  the  island  after  3  Plutarch,  Mkibiad.,  16:    tou?    'Atfqpatovf   ad 

the  battle  of  /Egospotami  (Xenoph.,   Hellen.,  ii.,  ra  wpaorara  t£h>  6vop.drmv  tois  a/xaprTJ/uaori  Tt0t- 

2,  9)  :  some  therefore  must  have  escaped  or  must  /ne'rous,  TraiSias  ko.1   </uAac#pto7j-i'a?. — To   tin*  same 

have  been  spared,  or  some  of  the  youths  and  women,  purpose  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  15. 
sold  as  slaves  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  must 
have  been  redeemed  or  emancipated  from  captivity. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  and  practice,  it  is  true  that  stronger  states,  in  Greece 
and  in  the  contemporary  world,  did  habitually  tend,  as  they  have  tended 
throughout  the  course  of  history  down  to  the  present  day,  to  enlarge 
their  power  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker.  We  find  Brasidas  reminding 
his  soldiers  of  the  good  sword  of  their  forefathers,  which  had  established 
dominion  over  men  far  more  numerous  than  themselves,  as  matter  of 
pride  and  glory.  Of  right  thus  founded  on  simple  superiority  of  force, 
there  were  abundant  examples  to  be  quoted,  as  parallels  to  the  Athenian 
conquest  of  MSlos  :  but  that  which  is  unparalleled  is  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  Athenian  envoy  of  justifying  it,  or  rather  of  setting  aside  all  justifi- 
cation, looking  at  the  actual  state  of  civilization  in  Greece. 

So  at  least  he  is  made  to  do  in  the  Thukydidean  dramatic  fragment — 
Mt/Aov  "AAaxris  (The  Capture  of  Melos) — if  we  may  parody  the  title  of  the 
lost  tragedy  of  Phrynichus — The  Capture  of  Miletus.  And  I  think  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  history  of  Thukydid&s  will  suggest  to  us  the 
explanation  of  this  drama,  with  its  powerful  and  tragical  effect.  The 
capture  of  Melos  comes  immediately  before  the  great  Athenian  expedi- 
tion against  Syracuse,  which  was  resolved  upon  three  or  four  months  after- 
wards, and  despatched  during  the  course  of  the  following  summer.  That 
expedition  was  the  gigantic  effort  of  Athens,  which  ended  in  the  most 
ruinous  catastrophe  known  to  ancient  history.  From  such  a  blow  it  was 
impossible  for  Athens  to  recover.  Though  crippled,  indeed,  she  struggled 
against  its  effects  with  surprising  energy  ;  but  her  fortune  went  on  de- 
clining, until  her  complete  prostration  and  subjugation  by  Lysander. 
Now  Thukydides,  just  before  he  gets  upon  the  plane  of  this  descending 
progress,  makes  a  halt  to  illustrate  the  sentiment  of  Athenian  power  in 
its  most  exaggerated,  insolent,  and  cruel  manifestation,  by  his  dramatic 
fragment  of  the  envoys  at  Melos.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Herodotus, 
when  about  to  describe  the  forward  march  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  destined 
to  terminate  in  such  fatal  humiliation,  impresses  his  readers  with  an 
elaborate  idea  of  the  monarch's  insolence  and  superhuman  pride  by  various 
conversations  between  him  and  the  courtiers  about  him,  as  well  as  by  other 
anecdotes,  combined  with  the  overwhelming  specifications  of  the  muster 
at  Doriskus.  Such  moral  contrasts  and  juxtapositions,  especially  that 
of  ruinous  reverse  following  upon  overweening  good  fortune,  were  highly 
interesting  to  the  Greek  mind.  And  ThukydidSs — having  before  him  an 
act  of  great  injustice  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Athens,  committed  ex- 
actly at  this  point  of  time — has  availed  himself  of  the  form  of  dialogue, 
for  once  in  his  history,  to  bring  out  the  sentimonts  of  a  disdainful  and 
confident  conqueror  in  dramatic  antithesis1. 

«  Thukydides  may  have  felt  on  this  occasion,  which  the  delegates  actually  used,  but  sets  him- 

Kke  Aristotle  in   the  Poetics   (1451,   b.   12),   that  self  to  present  a  type  of  the  v/3picrriicbs  avrtp  on 

history  was  not  '  philosophical '  enough.     Hence  the  verge  of  meeting  with  the.  dnj  that  will  bring 

he  does  not  trouble  to  record  the  exact  words  him  to  his  fall. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

SICILIAN    AFFAIRS    AFTER    THE    EXTINCTION    OF    THE    GELON1AN    DYNASTY 

The  relations  of  Attica  with  the  West  began  with  the  export  trade  in  pottery  which  the  Athenians  set 
themselves  to  win  from  Corinth  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  century.  The  numerous  finds  in  Etruria  and 
South  Italy  alike  show  that  Athens  must  have  had  a  considerable  trade  interest  in  those  regions  from  this 
time  onward. 

This  connexion  is  illustrated  by  Themistokles'  well-known  threat  before  the  council  of  admirals  at 
Salamis,  that  he  would  sail  with  his  countrymen  to  found  a  new  home  on  the  site  of  Siris  on  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum,  on  which  Athens  laid  a  special  claim  (Herodot.,  viii.  62).  The  reputed  intrigues  of  this 
statesman  with  Hiero  of  Syracuse  (Stesimbr.  ap.  Plut.,  Them.,  c.  24),  the  names  of  his  daughters  ('  Sybaris  ' 
and  '  Italia' — Plut.,  Them.,  c.  32),  his  relations  with  Korkyra  and  Epirus  (Thuk.,  i.  136),  all  point  to  a 
policy  of  Western  expansion,  to  which  he  may  have  hoped  to  win  his  countrymen. 

The  anti-Persian  enthusiasm  of  Kimon  diverted  Athenian  enterprise  from  this  quarter,  and  we  have 
no  further  evidence  of  interference  till.  454.  In  this  year  an  Athenian  general  is  said  to  have  instituted 
a  torch-race  at  Neapolis  while  engaged  m  war  with  the  '  Sikels  '  (Tiraaeus,  fr.  99).  A  campaign  against 
the  '  Sikels  '  is  inconceivable,  but  we  may  bring  this  event  into  connexion  with  a  war,  mentioned  by 
Diod.,  xi.  86,  between  Segesta  and  Lilybaeum :  though  here  again  there  is  an  obvious  error  (Lilybaeum 
did  not  exist  before  the  fourth  century).  We  may  suppose  Segesta  was  hard  pressed,  probably  by  Selinus, 
which  dedicated  thank-offerings  for  victory  about  this  time  (Inscr.  Gr.  Sic.  et  Ital.,  i.,  p.  45,  No.  268, 
Hicks  and  Hill,  34).  Thus  Athens  was  drawn  into  the  same  quarrel  as  committed  her  afterwards  to  her 
great  expedition. 

Other  marks  of  Athenian  influence  in  the  West  are  their  foundation  of  Thurii  (444),  and  their  settle- 
ment (probably  in  the  earlier  fifth  century)  at  Neapolis  (Strabo,  5,  p.  246).  The  introduction  of  Athenian 
coin-types  in  this  city,  as  well  as  Thurii,  Herakleia,  may  be  similarly  interpreted,  though  perhaps  this 
merely  indicates  a  personal  triumph  of  a  pupil  of  the  Attic  sculptor  Myron  (Evans,  Horsemen  of  Tarentum). 

This  forward  policy  of  Athens  may  naturally  be  ascribed  to  Perikles,  who  in  his  early  career  entered  into 
a  bitter  conflict  with  the  Corinthians  (cf.  noteS,  p.  337).  Though  in  later  days  he  set  his  face  against 
armed  intervention  in  the  West,  he  persevered  in  his  tentative  process  of  expansion  (cf.  note  2,  p.  338). 
The  Korkyrean  alliance  gave  this  movement  a  new  impulse,  for  in  433  Athens  entered  into  treaties 
with  the  Ionic  cities  of  Rhegium  and  Leontini  (C.I. A.,  iv.  (1),  p.  13  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  51  and  52). 

These  naXoual  <rufipiaxcat  may  not  have  been  entered  on  with  any  definite  purpose  of  interference  in 
Sicily,  but  they  provided  an  excellent  pretext  for  so  doing,  of  which  the  Athenian  democratic  leaders 
availed  themselves  soon  after  Perikles'  death  (Thuk.,  iii.  86). 

The  justification  of  the  minor  operations  which  followed  in  Sicily  is  given  in  this  chapter.  But  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  the  reckless  schemes  of  Hyperbolus,  whose  demand  for  an  expedition  of  100  triremes 
against  Carthage,  probably  in  425,  was  quite  absurd  (Ar.,  Equit.,  1302). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  policy  of  Western  expansion  belonged  altogether  to  the  democratic  party ; 
Kimon  and  Nikias  never  held  it  in  favour. 

The  following  are  the  references  to  Sicilian  affairs  in  the  earlier  books  of  Thukydides  :  i.  36  ;  ii.  7  ;  iii.  86, 
88,  90,  99,  103,  115,  116  ;  tv.  1,  2,  24,  25,  48,  58-65  ;  v.  4,  5. — Ed. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  brought  down  the  general  history 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  memor- 
able Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  which  changed  the  whole  face 
of  the  war.  At  this  period,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Greeks  becomes  intimately  blended  with  that  of  the 
Sicilian  Greeks.  But  hitherto  the  connection  between  the  two  has  been 
merely  occasional,  and  of  little  reciprocal  effect ;  so  that  I  have  thought  it 
for  the  convenience  of  the  reader  to  keep  the  two  streams  entirely  separate, 
omitting  the  proceedings  of  Athens  in  Sicily  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  war.  I  now  proceed  to  fill  up  this  blank,  to  recount  as  much  as  can 
be  made  out  of  Sicilian  events  during  the  interval  between  461-416  b.c.  ; 
and  to  assign  the  successive  steps  whereby  the  Athenians  entangled  them- 
selves in  ambitious  projects  against  Syracuse,  until  they  at  length  came 
to  stake  the  larger  portion  of  their  force  upon  that  fatal  hazard. 

The  extinction  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,  followed  by  the 
expulsion  or  retirement  of  all  the  other  despots  throughout  the  island,  left 
the  various  Grecian  cities  to  reorganize  themselves  in  free  and  self-consti- 
tuted governments.  After  a  period  of  severe  commotion,  an  accommoda- 
tion was  concluded,  whereby  the  adherents  of  the  expelled  dynasty  were 
planted  partly  in  the  territory  of  MessSnS,  partly  in  the  re-established 
city  of  Kamarina,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  southern  coast,  bordering 
on  Syracuse. 
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But  though  peace  was  thus  re-established,  these  large  mutations  of 
inhabitants,  first  begun  by  the  despots — and  the  incoherent  mixture  of 
races,  religious  institutions,  dialects,  etc.,  which  was  brought  about  un- 
avoidably during  the  process — left  throughout  Sicily  a  feeling  of  local 
instability,  very  different  from  the  long  traditional  tenures  in  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Attica,  and  numbered  by  foreign  enemies  among  the  elements 
of  its  weakness1.  The  wonder  indeed  rather  is,  that  such  real  and  powerful 
causes  of  disorder  were  soon  so  efficaciously  controlled  by  the  popular 
governments,  that  the  half-century  now  approaching  was  decidedly  the 
most  prosperous  and  undisturbed  period  in  the  history  of  the  island. 

Of  the  various  Grecian  cities  Syracuse  was  the  first  in  power,  Agri- 
gentum  the  second.  The  causes  above  noticed,  disturbing  the  first  com- 
mencement of  popular  governments  in  all  of  them,  were  most  powerfully 
operative  at  Syracuse.  We  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  the  demo- 
cratical  constitution  which  was  there  established,  but  its  stability  was 
threatened  by  more  than  one  ambitious  pretender,  eager  to  seize  the 
sceptre  of  Gelo  and  Hiero.  The  most  prominent  among  these  pretenders 
was  Tyndarion,  who  employed  a  considerable  fortune  in  distributing 
largesses  and  procuring  partisans  among  the  poor.  His  political  designs 
were  at  length  so  openly  manifested,  that  he  was  brought  to  trial,  con- 
demned, and  put  to  death  ;  yet  not  without  an  abortive  insurrection  of 
his  partisans  to  rescue  him.  After  several  leading  citizens  had  tried 
and  failed  in  a  similar  manner,  the  people  thought  it  expedient  to  pass  a 
law  similar  to  the  Athenian  ostracism,  authorizing  the  infliction  of  tem- 
porary preventive  banishment2.  Under  this  law  several  powerful  citizens 
were  actually  and  speedily  banished  ;  and  such  was  the  abuse  of  the  new 
engine  by  the  political  parties  in  the  city,  that  men  of  conspicuous  position 
are  said  to  have  become  afraid  of  meddling  with  public  affairs.  Thus  put 
in  practice,  the  institution  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  new  political  con- 
tentions not  less  violent  than  those  which  it  checked,  insomuch  that  the 
Syracusans  found  themselves  obliged  to  repeal  the  law  not  long  after  its 
introduction.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  learn  some  particulars  con- 
cerning this  political  experiment,  beyond  the  meagre  abstract  given  by 
Diodorus — and  especially  to  know  the  precautionary  securities  by  which 
the  application  of  the  ostracizing  sentence  was  restrained  at  Syracuse. 
Perhaps  no  care  was  taken  to  copy  the  checks  and  formalities  provided 
by  Kleisthenes  at  Athens.  Yet  under  all  circumstances,  the  institution, 
though  tutelary  if  reserved  for  its  proper  emergencies,  was  eminently 
open  to  abuse,  so  that  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  that  abuse  occurred, 
especially  at  a  period  of  great  violence  and  discord.  The  wonder  rather  is 
that  it  was  so  little  abused  at  Athens. 

Henceforward  the  republic  increased  in  wealth  and  manifests  an  ener- 
getic action  in  foreign  affairs.  The  Syracusan  admiral  Phayllus  was 
despatched  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  repress  the  piracies  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
maritime  towns,  and  after  ravaging  the  island  of  Elba,  returned  home, 
under  the  suspicion  of  having  been  bought  off  by  bribes  from  the  enemy  \ 
on  which  accusation  he  was  tried  and  banished— a  second  fleet  of  sixty 
triremes  under  Apelles  being  sent  to  the  same  regions.  The  new  admiral 
not  only  plundered  many  parts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  coast,  but  also  carried 

•  Thukyd.,  vi.  17.  the  votes,  the  name  of  the  citizen  intended  to  be 

*  Diodor.,  xi.  86,  87.     The  institution  at  Syra-        banished  was  written  upon  a  leaf  of  olive,  instead 
cuv  was  called   the  peUdism,  because   in    (aUBg        of  a  shell  or  potsherd. 
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his  ravages  into  the  island  of  Corsica  (at  that  time  a  Tyrrhenian  possession), 
and  reduced  the  island  of  Elba  completely.  His  return  was  signalized 
by  a  large  number  of  captives  and  a  rich  booty1. 

Meanwhile  the  great  antecedent  revolutions,  among  the  Grecian  cities 
in  Sicily,  had  raised  a  new  spirit  among  the  Sikels  of  the  interior,  and  in- 
spired the  Sikel  prince  Duketius,  a  man  of  spirit  and  ability,  with  large 
ideas  of  aggrandizement.  Many  exiled  Greeks  having  probably  sought 
service  with  him,  it  was  either  by  their  suggestion,  or  from  having  himself 
caught  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  improvement,  that  he  commenced  the  plan 
of  bringing  the  petty  Sikel  communities  into  something  like  city-life  and 
collective  co-operation.  Having  acquired  glory  by  the  capture  of  the 
Grecian  town  of  Morgantina,  he  induced  the  Sikel  communities  to  enter 
into  a  sort  of  federative  compact.  Next,  in  order  to  obtain  a  central 
point  for  the  new  organization,  he  transferred  his  own  little  town  from  the 
hilltop,  called  Menae,  down  to  a  convenient  spot  of  the  neighbouring  plain, 
near  to  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  gods  called  Paliki2.  As  the  veneration 
paid  to  these  gods  rendered  this  plain  a  suitable  point  of  attraction  for 
Sikels  generally,  Duketius  was  enabled  to  establish  a  considerable  new  city 
of  Palikd,  with  walls  of  large  circumference,  and  an  ample  range  of  ad- 
jacent land  which  he  distributed  among  a  numerous  Sikel  population. 

The  powerful  position  which  Duketius  had  thus  acquired  is  attested 
by  the  aggressive  character  of  his  measures,  intended  gradually  to  recover 
a  portion  at  least  of  that  ground  which  the  Greeks  had  appropriated  at 
the  expense  of  the  indigenous  population.  The  Sikel  town  of  Enncsia 
had  been  seized  by  the  Hieronian  Greeks  expelled  from  ^Etna3  :  Duketius 
now  found  means  to  reconquer  it,  after  ensnaring  by  stratagem  the  leading 
magistrate.  He  was  next  bold  enough  to  invade  the  territory  of  the 
Agrigentines,  and  to  besiege  one  of  their  country  garrisons  called  Motyum. 
We  are  impressed  with  a  high  idea  of  his  power  when  we  learn  that  the 
Agrigentines,  while  marching  to  relieve  the  place,  thought  it  necessary  to 
invoke  aid  from  the  Syracusans.  Over  this  united  force  Duketius  gained 
a  victory.  In  the  succeeding  year,  however,  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Sikel  prince  changed.  The  united  army  of  these  two  powerful  cities  raised 
the  blockade  of  Motyum,  completely  defeated  him  in  the  field,  and  dis- 
persed all  his  forces.  Finding  himself  deserted  by  his  comrades  and  even 
on  the  point  of  being  betrayed,  he  took  the  desperate  resolution  of  casting 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans.  He  rode  off  by  night  to  the 
gates  of  Syracuse,  and  sat  down  as  a  suppliant  on  the  altar  in  the  agora.  ' 
A  spectacle  thus  unexpected  brought  together  a  crowd  of  Syracuse  citizens, 
exciting  in  them  the  strongest  emotions  :  and  when  the  magistrates  con- 
vened the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  his  fate,  the  voice  of  mercy 
was  found  paramount.  Duketius,  withdrawn  from  the  altar,  was  sent  off 
to  Corinth  under  his  engagement  to  live  there  quietly  for  the  future, 
the  Syracusans  providing  for  his  comfortable  maintenance*. 

If  in  some  instances  the  assembled  people,  obeying  the  usual  vehemence 
of  multitudinous  sentiment,  carried  severities  to  excess — so,  in  other 
cases,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  appeal  to  their  humane  impulses  will  be  found 
to  have  triumphed  over  prudential  regard  for  future  security.  Such  was 
the  fruit  which  the  Syracusans  reaped  for  sparing  Duketius,  who,  after 

1  Diodor.,  xi.,  87,  88.  *  Ibid.,  xi.  76. 

*  Ibid.,  xi.  78,  88,  90.  •  Ibid.,  xi.  91,  92. 
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residing  a  year  or  two  at  Corinth,  violated  his  parole.  Pretending  to  have 
received  an  order  from  the  oracle,  he  assembled  a  number  of  colonists, 
whom  he  conducted  into  Sicily  to  found  a  city  at  Kal6  Akt£  on  the  northern 
coast  belonging  to  the  Sikels. 

But  the  return  of  this  energetic  enemy  was  not  the  only  mischief  which 
the  Syracusans  suffered.  Their  resolution  to  spare  Duketius  had  been 
adopted  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Agrigentines,  who  had  helped  to 
conquer  him  ;  and  the  latter,  when  they  saw  him  again  in  the  island,  and 
-  again  formidable,  were  so  indignant  that  they  declared  war  against  Syra- 
cuse. War  actually  broke  out  between  them,  wherein  other  Greek  cities 
took  part.  After  lasting  some  time,  with  various  acts  of  hostility,  and 
especially  a  serious  defeat  of  the  Agrigentines  at  the  river  Himera,  these 
latter  solicited  and  obtained  peace1.  The  discord  between  the  two  cities, 
however,  had  left  leisure  to  Duketius  to  found  the  city  of  Kale  Akte,  and 
to  make  some  progress  in  re-establishing  his  ascendency  over  the  Sikels, 
in  which  operation  he  was  overtaken  by  death.  He  probably  left  no  suc- 
'  cessor  to  carry  on  his  plans,  so  that  the  Syracusans,  pressing  their  attacks 
vigorously,  reduced  many  of  the  Sikel  townships  in  the  island2. 

By  this  large  accession  both  of  subjects  and  of  tribute,  combined  with 
her  recent  victory  over  Agrigentum,  Syracuse  was  elevated  to  the  height 
*  of  power,  and  began  to  indulge  schemes  for  extending  her  ascendency 
throughout  the  island  :  with  which  view  her  horsemen  were  doubled  in 
number,  and  one  hundred  new  triremes  were  constructed3.  Whether  any, 
or  what  steps  were  taken  to  realize  her  designs,  our  historian  does  not  tell 
us.  But  the  position  of  Sicily  remains  the  same  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  :  Syracuse,  the  first  city  as  to  power,  indulging  in 
'  ambitious  dreams,  if  not  in  ambitious  aggressions  ;  Agrigentum,  a  jealous 
second,  and  almost  a  rival ;  the  remaining  Grecian  states  maintaining 
their  independence,  yet  not  without  mistrust  and  apprehension. 

Though  the  particular  phaenomena  of  this  period,  however,  have  not 
come  to  our  knowledge,  we  see  enough  to  prove  that  it  was  one  of  great 
prosperity  for  Sicily.  The  wealth,  commerce,  and  public  monuments  of 
Agrigentum,  especially,  appear  to  have  even  surpassed  those  of  the  Syra- 
cusans. Her  trade  with  Carthage  and  the  African  coast  was  both  extensive 
/  and  profitable  ;  for  at  this  time  neither  the  vine  nor  the  olive  was  much 
cultivated  in  Libya,  and  the  Carthaginians  derived  their  wine  and  oil  from 
the  southern  territory  of  Sicily4,  particularly  that  of  Agrigentum.  The 
temples  of  the  city,  among  which  that  of  Olympic  Zeus  stood  foremost, 
were  on  the  grandest  scale  of  magnificence,  surpassing  everything  of  the 
kind  in  Sicily.  The  population  of  the  city,  free  as  Well  as  slave,  was  very 
great :  the  number  of  rich  men,  keeping  chariots,  and  competing  for  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  was  renowned — not  less  than  the  accumulation 
of  works  of  art,  statues  and  pictures5,  with  manifold  insignia  of  ornament 
and  luxury.  All  this  is  particularly  brought  to  our  notice,  because  of  the 
frightful  catastrophe  which  desolated  Agrigentum  in  406  b.c.  from  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  in  the  interval  which  we  are  now 
describing,  that  such  prosperity  was  accumulated ;  doubtless  not  in 
Agrigentum  alone,  but  more  or  less  throughout  all  the  Grecian  cities  of 
the  island. 

1  Diodor.,  xli.  8.  by  the  natives.     Head,  Hist.  Num.,  p.  103.— Ed. 

■  The  fcuflurnce  of  Greek  culture  on  the  towns  of  »  Diodor.,  xii.  30.  ♦  Ibid.,  xiii.  81. 

thr  interior  is  illustrated  by  the  coinages  now  begun  •  Ibid.,  xiii.  82,  83,  90. 
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Nor  was  it  only  in  material  prosperity  that  they  were  distinguished. 
At  this  time,  the  intellectual  movement  in  some  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
towns  was  very  considerable.  The  inconsiderable  town  of  Elea  in  the  Gulf 
of  Poseidonia  nourished  two  of  the"  greatest  speculative  philosophers  in  ' 
Greece — ParmenidSs  and  Zeno.  Empedokles  of  Agrigentum  was  hardly 
less  eminent  in  the  same  department,  yet  combining  with  it  a  political 
and  practical  efficiency.  The  popular  character  of  the  Sicilian  govern- 
ments stimulated  the  cultivation  of  rhetorical  studies,  wherein  not  only 
Empedokles  and  Polus  at  Agrigentum,  but  Tisias  and  Korax  at  Syracuse, 
and  still  more,  Gorgias  at  Leontini,  acquired  great  reputation1.  It  was 
a  similar  demand  for  popular  speaking  in  the  assembly  and  the  judicatures, 
as  in  Athens,  which  gave  encouragement  to  the  rhetorical  teachers  Tisias 
and  Korax  at  Syracuse. 

In  such  state  of  material  prosperity,  popular  politics,  and  intellectual 
activity,  the  Sicilian  towns  were  found  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  great 
struggle  between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  in  431  B.C. 
In  that  struggle  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  had  no  direct  concern,  nor 
anything  to  fear  from  the  ambition  of  Athens,  who,  though  she  had 
founded  Thurii  in  443  B.C.,  appears  to  have  never  aimed  at  any  political 
ascendency  even  over  that  town.  But  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  though  form- 
ing a  system  apart  in  their  own  island,  were  yet  connected  by  sympathy, 
and  on  one  side  even  by  alliances,  with  the  two  main  streams  of  Hellenic 
politics.  Among  the  allies  of  Sparta  were  numbered  all  or  most  of  the 
Dorian  cities  of  Sicily  —  Syracuse,  Kamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus, 
perhapsjiimera  and  Messene — together  with  Lokri  and  Tarentum  in 
Italy  :  among  the  allies  of  Athens,  perhaps,  the  Chalkidic  or  Ionic  Rhegium 
in  Italy.  Whether  the  I5hTcjcities_  in  Sicily — Naxos,  Katana^anxLLeoni^ 
tini — were  at  this  time  united  with  Athens  by  any  special  treaty,  is  very 
doubtful. 

It  was  the  memorable  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  and  the 

jt  intervention  of  Athens  in  that  quarrel  (B.C.  433-432),  which  brought  the 
Sicilian  parties  one  step  nearer  to  co-operation  in  the  Peloponnesian 
quarrel,  in  two  different  ways  ;  first,  by  exciting  the  most  violent  anti- 
Athenian  war-spirit  in  Corinth,  with  whom  the  Siciiian  Dorians  held  their 
chief  commerce  and  sympathy — next,  by  providing  a  basis  for  the  action 
of  Athenian  maritime  force  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  would  have  been 
/  impracticable  without  an  established  footing  in  Korkyra.  The  policy  of 
Athens  was  purely  conservative,  and  that  of  her  enemies  aggressive.  At 
that  moment  Sparta  and  Corinth  anticipated  large  assistance  from  the 

J  Sicilian  Dorians,  in  ships  of  war,  in  money,  and  in  provisions  ;  while  the 
value  of  Korkyra  as  an  ally  of  Athens  consisted  in  affording  facilities  for 
obstructing  such  reinforcements,  far  more  than  from  any  anticipated 
conquests. 

In  the  spring  of  431  b.c,  the  Spartans,  then  organizing  their  first  in- 
vasion of  Attica  and  full  of  hope  that  Athens  would  be  crushed  in  one  or 
two  campaigns,  contemplated  the  building  of  a  vast  fleet  of  500  ships  of 
war  among  the  confederacy.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  charge  was 
imposed  upon  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Dorians,  and  a  contribution  in 
money  besides,  with  instructions  to  refrain  from  any  immediate  declaration 
against  Athens  until  their  fleet  should  be  ready.     What  were  the  causes 

1  See  Aristotle  as  cited  by  Cicero,  Brui.,  c  12  ;  Plato,  Phadr.,  p.  267,  c.  113,  114. 
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which  prevented  it  from  being  realized,  we  are  not  distinctly  told  ;  and  we 
find  Hermokrates  the  Syracusan  reproaching  his  countrymen  fifteen  years 
afterwards  (immediately  before  the  great  Athenian  expedition  against 
Syracuse)  with  their  antecedent  apathy1.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  as 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  contest,  nor  any  habit  of 
obeying  requisitions  from  Sparta,  so  they  might  naturally  content  them- 
selves with  expressions  of  sympathy  and  promises  of  aid  in  case  of  need, 
without  taxing  themselves  to  the  enormous  extent  which  it  pleased 
Sparta  to  impose,  for  purposes  both  aggressive  and  purely  Peloponnesian. 
Perhaps  the  leading  men  in  Syracuse,  from  attachment  to  Corinth,  may 
have  sought  to  act  upon  the  order.  But  no  similar  motive  would  be 
found  operative  either  at  Agrigentum  or  at  Gela  or  at  Selinus. 

Instead  of  despatching  their  forces  to  Peloponnesus,  where  they  had 
nothing  to  gain,  the  Sicilian  Dorians  preferred  attacking  the  Ionic  cities 

'  in  their  own  island,  whose  territory  they  might  have  reasonable  hopes  of 
conquering  and  appropriating — Naxos,  Katana,  and  Leontini.  These 
cities  doubtless  sympathized  with  Athens  in  her  struggle  against  Sparta  ; 
yet,  far  from  being  strong  enough  to  assist  her  or  to  threaten  their  Dorian 
neighbours,  they  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  without  Athenian 
_aid.  They  were  assisted  by  the  Dorian  city  of  Kamarina,  which  was 
afraid  of  her  powerful  border  city  Syracuse — and  by  Rhegium  in  Italy  ; 
while  Lokri  in  Italy,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Rhegium,  sided  with  Syracuse 
against  them.  In  the  fifth  summer  of  the  war,  finding  themselves  block- 
aded  by  sea  and  confined  to  their  walls,  they  sent  to  Athens,  both  to  entreat 

*  succour  as  allies  and  Ionians,  and  to  represent  that  if  Syracuse  succeeded 
in  crushingtHeinr  she  and  the  other  Dorians  in  Sicily^  would  forthwith 
send  over  the  positive  aid  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  so  long  been  in- 
voking. The  eminent  rhetor  Gor^as^TLeoirGm,  wliose^pecutiarsfyle  of 
speaking  is  said  to  have  been  new  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  to  have 
produced  a  powerful  effect,  was  at  the  head^of  this  embassy. 
^  Now  the  Athenians  had  a  real  interest  as  well  in  protecting  these  Ionic 
Sicilians  from  being  conquered  by  the  Dorians  in  the  island,  as  in  obstruct- 
€  iug  the  transport  of  Sicilian  corn  to  Peloponnesus  :  and  they  sent  twenty 
triremes  under  Laches  and  Charceades,  with  instructions,  while  accom- 
plishing these  objects,  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  going  beyond  the 
defensive,  and  making  conquests.  Taking  station  at  Rhegium,  Laches 
did  something  towards  rescuing  the  Ionic  cities  in  part  from  their  mari- 
time blockade,  and  even  undertook  an  abortive  expedition  against  the 
Lipari  isles,  which  were  in  alliance  with  Syracuse2.  Throughout  the 
ensuing  year,  he  pressed  the  war  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium  and 
Messene,  his  colleague  Charoeades  being  slain.  Attacking  Mylae  in  the 
Messenian  territory,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  so  decisive  an 
advantage  over  the  troops  of  Messene  that  that  city  itself  capitulated  to 
him,  gave  hostages,  and  enrolled  itself  as  ally  of  Athens  and  the  Ionic_ 
cities3.     He  also  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  non-Hellenic  city  of^ 

^  Egesta,  in  the  north-west  portion  of  Sicily,  and  he  invaded  the  territory 
of  Lokri :  after  which,  in  a  second  debarkation,  he  defeated  a  Lokrian 
detachment.     But  he  was  unsuccessful  in  an  expedition  into  the  interior 

1  Tbukyd.,  vi.  34  :  compare  iii.  86.  occupation  of  Rhegium  it  gave  complete  security 

Thukyd.,  iii.  88 ;  Diodor.,  xii.  54.  to    the    trading-vessels    that    brought    Athenian 

9  The    possession    of   Messene    was   of   special  wares  to  the  ports  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.— Ed. 
value  to  Athens,  since  in  conjunction  with  the 
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of  Sicily.  LachSs  concluded  his  operations  in  the  autumn  by  an  in- 
effective incursion  on  the  territory  of  Himera  and  on  the  Lipari  isles. 
On  returning  to  Rhegium  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  (b.c.  425), 
he  found  Pythodorus  already  arrived  from  Athens  to  supersede  him. 

That  officer  had  come  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more  considerable  expedi- 
tion, intended  to  arrive  in  the  spring  under  Eurymedon  and  Sophokles. 
The  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily,  finding  the  squadron  under  Laches  insufficient 
to  render  them  a  match  for  their  enemies  at  sea,  had  been  emboldened  to 
send  a  second  embassy  to  Athens,  with  request  for  farther  reinforcements. 
It  happened  that  at  this  moment  the  Athenians  had  no  special  employ- 
ment elsewhere  for  their  fleet,  which  they  desired  to  keep  in  constant 
practice.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  send  to  Sicily  forty  additional 
triremes,  in  full  hopes  of  bringing  the  contest  to  a  speedy  close. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Eurymedon  and  Sophoklds  started  from 
Athens  for  Sicily  in  command  of  this  squadron,  with  instructions  to  afford 
relief  at  Korkyra  in.  their  way,  and  with  Demosthenes  on  board  to  act  on 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  But  the  fleet  was  so  long  occupied,  first  off 
Sphakteria,  next  in  operations  at  Korkyra,  that  it  did  not  reach  Sicily 
until  about  the  month  of  September. 

Such  delay,  eminently  advantageous  for  Athens  generally,  was  fatal 
to  her  hopes  of  success  in  Sicily  during  the  whole  summer.  For  Pytho- 
dorus, acting  only  with  the  fleet  previously  commanded  by  Laches  at 
Rhegium,  was  not  merely  defeated  in  a  descent  upon  Lokri,  but  experi- 
enced a  more  irreparable  loss  by  the  revolt  of  Messene,  which  had  sur-1 
rendered  to  Laches  a  few  months  before,  and  which,  together  with 
Rhegium,  had  given  to  the  Athenians  the  command  of  the  strait.  Apprised 
of  the  coming  Athenian  fleet,  the  Syracusans  were  anxious  to  deprive 
them  of  this  important  base  of  operations  against  the  island  ;  and  a  fleet 
of  twenty  sail — half  Syracusan,  half  Lokrian — was  enabled  by  the  con- 
currence of  a  party  in  Messene  to  seize  the  town.  Messene  now  served  as 
a  harbour  for  the  fleet  hostile  to  Athens^which  was  speedily  reinforced 
to  more  than  thirty  sail,  and  began  maritime  operations  forthwith,  in 
hopes  of  crushing  the  Athenians  and  capturing  Rhegium,  before  Eury- 
medon should  arrive.  But  the  Athenians,  though  they  had  only  sixteen 
triremes  together  with  eight  others  from  Rhegium,  gained  a  decided 
victory. 

The  Athenian  fleet  was  now  suddenly  withdrawn  in  order  to  prevent 
an  intended  movement  in  Kamarina,  where  a  philo-Syracusan  party 
threatened  revolt :  and  the  Messenian  forces,  thus  left  free,  invaded  the 
territory  of  their  neighbour  the  Chalkidic  city  of  Naxos.  They  were  pre- 
paring to  storm  the  town,  when  a  considerable  body  of  the  indigenous 
Sikels  was  seen  descending  the  neighbouring  hills  to  succour  the  Naxians  : 
upon  which,  the  latter,  mistaking  the  new-comers  for  their  Grecian 
brethren  from  Leontini,  made  a  vigorous  sally  at  a  moment  when  their 
enemies  were  unprepared.  The  Messenians  were  completely  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  no  less  than  1,000  men,  and  with  a  still  greater  loss  sus- 
tained in  their  retreat  home  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Sikels.  So  much  was 
the  city  weakened  by  its  recent  defeat,  that  a  Lokrian  garrison  was  sent 
for  its  protection,  while  the  Leontines  and  Naxians,  together  with  the 
Athenian  squadron  on  returning  from  Kamarina,  attacked  it  by  land  and 
sea.      A  well-timed  sally  of  the  Messenians  and  Lokrians,  however,  dis- 
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persed  the  Leontine  land-force,  but  the  Athenian  force,  landing  from  their 
ships,  attacked  the  assailants  while  in  the  disorder  of  pursuit,  and  drove 
them  back  within  the  walls.  The  scheme  against  MessSnS,  however, 
had  now  become  impracticable,  so  that  the  Athenians  crossed  the  strait 
to  Rhegium. 

Thus  indecisive  was  the  result  of  operations  in  Sicily,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  :  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  Athenians  undertook  anything  considerable  during  the  autumnal 
half,  though  the  full  fleet  under  Eurymedon  had  then  joined  Pytho- 
dorus.  In  the  spring  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  Athens  was  not  only 
in  possession  of  the  Spartan  prisoners,  but  also  of  Pyluslind  Kythera, 
so  that  a  rising  among  the  Helots  appeared  noway  improbable.  She  was 
in  the  full  swing  of  hope,  while  her  discouraged  enemies  were  all  thrown 
on  the  defensive.  Hence  the  Sicilian  Dorians,  intimidated  by  a  state  of 
affairs  so  different  from  that  in  which  they  had  begun  the  war  three  years 
before,  were  now  eager  to  bring  about  a  pacification  in  their  island.  The 
Dorian  city  of  Kamarina,  which  had  hitherto  acted  along  with  the  Ionic 
or  Chalkidic  cities,  was  the  first  to  make  a  separate  accommodation  with 
its  neighbouring  city  of  Gela,  at  which  latter  place  deputies  were  invited 
to  attend  from  all  the  cities  in  the  island,  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion 
of  peace. 

This  congress  met  in  the  spring  of  424  bx.,  when  Syracuse,  the  most 
powerful  city  in  Sicily,  took  the  lead  in  urging  the  common  interest  which 
all  had  in  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  Syracusan  HermokratSs,  chief 
adviser  of  this  policy  in  his  native  city,  now  appeared  to  vindicate  and 
enforce  it  in  the  congress.  The  speech  which  ThukydidSs  places  in  his 
mouth,  on  the  present  occasion,  sets  forth  emphatically  the  necessity  of 
keeping  Sicily  at  all  cost  free  from  foreign  intervention,  and  of  settling 
at  home  all  differences  which  might  arise  between  the  various  Sicilian 
cities.  Hermokrates  impresses  upon  his  hearers  that  the  aggressive 
schemes  of  Athens,  now  the  greatest  power  in  Greece,  were  directed 
against  all  Sicily,  and  threatened  all  cities  alike,  Ionians  not  less  than 
Dorians.  If  they  enfeebled  one  another  by  internal  quarrels,  and  then 
invited  the  Athenians  as  arbitrators,  the  result  would  be  ruin  and  slavery 
to  all.  If  possible,  they  ought  to  maintain  undisturbed  peace  ;  but  if 
that  were  impossible,  it  was  essential  at  least  to  confine  the  war  to  Sicily, 
apart  from  any  foreign  intruders.  Complaints  should  be  exchanged,  and 
injuries  redressed,  by  all,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance,  of  which 
Syracuse — the  first  city  in  the  island  and  best  ablexto  sustain  the  brunt 
of  war — was  prepared  to  set  the  example.  Let  them  all  feel  that  they  were 
neighbours,  inhabitants  of  the  same  island,  and  called  by  the  common 
name  of  Sikeliots  ;  and  let  them  all  with  one  accord  repel  the  intrusion 
of  aliens  in  their  affairs,  whether  as  open  assailants  or  as  treacherous 
mediators. 

This  harangue  found  general  sympathy  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  Ionic 
as  well  as  Doric.  Accordingly  the  peace  was  accepted  by  all  the  belligerent 
parties,  each  retaining  what  they  possessed *.  The  Ionic  cities  stipulated 
that  Athens  should  be  included  in  the  pacification.     They  next  acquainted 

1  Tbukyd.,    iv.    65.     We   learn    from    Polybius  at   considerable   length,    and    had   composed    an 

(I'ragm.,  xii.  22,  23,  one  of  the  Excerpta  published  elaborate  speech  for  Hermokrates  :  which  speech 

by  Mai  from  the  Cod.  Vatic.)  that  Timaeus  had  Polybius  condemns,  as  a  piece  of  empty  dcclama- 

in  his  21st  book  described  the  Congress  at  Gela  tion. 
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Eurymedon  and  his  colleagues  with  the  terms,  inviting  them  to  accede 
to  the  pacification  in  the  name  of  Athens,  and  then  to  withdraw  their 
fleet  from  Sicily.  These  generals  had  no  choice  but  to  close  with  the 
proposition.     Eurymedon  then  sailed  with  his  fleet  home. 

On  reaching  Athens,  however,  he  and  his  colleagues  were  received  by 
the  people  with  much  displeasure.  He  himself  was  fined,  and  his  col- 
leagues Sophokles  and  Pythodorus  banished,  on  the  charge  of  having  been 
bribed  to  quit  Sicily^jit  a  time  when  the  fleet  (so  the  Athenians  believed) 
was  strong  enough  to  have  made  important  conquests.  This  sentence 
was  harsh  and  unmerited  ;  for  it  does  not  seem  that  Eurymedon  had  it 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  Ionic  cities  from  concluding  peace  —  while 
it  is  certain  that  without  them  he  could  have  achieved  nothing  serious. 
But  the  Athenians  (besides  an  undue  depreciation  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
which  we  shall  find  fatally  misleading  them  hereafter)  were  at  this  moment 
at  the  maximum  of  extravagant  hopes,  counting  upon  new  triumphs 
everywhere,  impatient  of  disappointment,  and  careless  of  proportion 
between  the  means  entrusted  to,  and  the  objects  expected  from,  their 
commanders. 

The  Ionic_cities  in  Sicily  were  soon  made  to  feel  that  theyjiad  been 
premature  in  sending  away  the  Athenians.  Dispute  between  Leontini 
and  Syracuse,  the  same  cause  which  had  occasioned  the  invocation  of 
Athens  three  years  before,  broke  out  afresh  soon  after  the  pacification  of 
Gela.  The  democratical  government  of  Leontini_came  to  the  resolution 
of  strengthening  their  city -by  the  enrolment  of  many  new  citizens  ;  and 
a  redivision  of  the  territorial  property  of  the  state  was  projected  in  order 
to  provide  lots  of  land  for  these  new-comers.  But  the  aristocracy  of  the 
town,  upon  whom  the  necessity  would  thus  be  imposed  of  parting  with  a 
portion  of  their  lands,  forestalled  the  project  by  entering  into  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  Syracuse,  bringing  in  a  Syracusan  army,  and 
expelling  the  Demos.  While  these  exiles  found  shelter  as  they  could  in 
other  cities,  the  rich  Leontines  deserted  and  dismantled  their  own  city, 
transferred  their  residence  to  Syracuse^  and  were  enrolled  as  Syracusan 
citizens.  To  them  the  operation  was  exceedingly  profitable,  since  they 
became  masters  of  the  properties  of  the  exiled  Demos  in  addition  to  their 
own.  Presently,  however,  some  of  them,  dissatisfied  with  their  residence 
in  Syracuse,  returned  to  the  abandoned  city,  and  fitted  up  a  portion  of 
it.  Here,  after  being  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  exiled  Demos, 
they  contrived  to  hold  out  for  some  time  against  the  efforts  of  the  Syra- 
cusans  to  expel  them  from  their  fortifications. 

The  new  enrolment  of  citizens,  projected  by  the  Leon  tine  democracy, 
seems  to  date  during  the  year  succeeding  the  pacification  of  Gela,  and  was 
probably  intended  to  place  the  city  in  a  more  defensible  position  in  case 
of  renewed  attacks  from  Syracuse — thus  compensating- for  the  departure 
of  the  Athenian  auxiliaries.  The  Leontine  Demos  sent  envoys  to  Athens 
with  renewed  prayers  for  help. 

But  Athens,  was  then  too  much  pressed  to  attend  to  their  call.  Her 
defeat  at  Helium  and  her  losses  in  Thrace  had  been  followed  by  the  truce 
for  one  year,  and  even  during  that  truce,  she  had  been  called  upon  for 
strenuous  efforts  in  Thrace  to  check  the  progress  of  Brasidas.  After  the 
expiration  of_the  truce,  she  sent  Phaeax  and  two  colleagues  to  Sicily 
(b.c.  422)  with  the  modest  force  of  two  triremes.     He  was  directed  to  try 
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and  organize  an  anti-Syracusan  part^in  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  the  Leontine  Demos.  His  representations  of  danger  from 
Syracusan  ambition  were  well  received  both  at  Kamarina  and  Agri- 
gentum.  But  when  the  latter  proceeded  to  Gela,  in  order  to  procure 
the  adhesion  of  that  city  in  addition  to  the  other  two,  he  found  him- 
self met  by  so  resolute  an  opposition,  that  his  whole  scheme  was 
frustrated. 

A  few  months  after  the  visit  of  Phaeax  to  that  island,  came  the  peace  of 
Nikias.  The~consequences  of  that  peace  occupied  her  whole  attention  in 
Peloponnesus,  while  the  ambition  of  Alkibiad£s  carried  her  on  for  three 
years  in  intra-Peloponnesian  projects  and  co-operation  with  Argos  against 
Sparta.  It  was  only  in  the  year  417  B.C.,  when  these  projects  had  proved 
abortive,  that  she  had  leisure  to  turn  her  attention  elsewhere.  During 
that  year,  Nikias  had  contemplated  an  expedition  against  Amphipolis 
in  conjunction  with  Perdikkas,  whose  desertion  frustrated  the  scheme. 
The  year  416  bx.  was  that  in  which  Melos  was  besieged  and  taken. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  cleared  and  appropriated  all  the  terri- 
tory  of  Leontini,  which  city  now  existed  only  in  the  talk  and  hopes  of  its 
exiles.  Of  these  latter  a  portion  seem  to  have  continued  at  Athens 
pressing  their  entreaties  for  aid,  which  began  to  obtain  some  attention 
about  the  year  417  B.C.,  when  another  incident  happened  to  strengthen 
their  chance  of  success.  A  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  neighbouring 
x^-*i  cities  of  Selinus  (Hellenic)  and  Egesta  (non-Hellenic)  in  the  western 
corner  of  Sicily.  The  Selinuntines,  not  satisfied  witlTtheir  own  strength, 
obtained  assistance  from  the  Syracusans.  their  allies,  and  thus  reduced 
f  Egesta  to  considerable  straits  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea l.  Now  the  Eges- 
taeans  had  allied  themselves  with  Laches  ten  years  before,  during  the  first 
expedition  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Sicily  ;  upon  the  strength  of  which 
^  alliance  they  sent  to  Athens^  to  solicit  her  intervention  for  their  defence, 
after  having  in  vain  applied  both  to  Agrigentum  and  to  Carthage.  It 
may  seem  singular  that  Carthage  did  not  affhis  time  readily  embrace 
the  pretext  for  interference — considering  that » ten  years  afterwards  she 
interfered  with  such  destructive  effect  against  Selinus. ,  At  this  time, 
however,  the  fear  of  Athens  and  her  formidable  navy  appears  to*  have  been 
felt  even  at  Carthage2,  thus  protecting  the  Sicilian  Greeks  against  the  most 
dangerous  of  their  neighbours. 

The  Egestaean  envoys  reached  Athens  in  the  spring  of  4i6_B.c,  at  a  time 
when  the  Athenians  had  no  immediate  project  to  occupy  their  thoughts, 
except  the  enterprise  against  Melos,  which  could  x  not  be  either  long  or 
doubtful.  They  rested  their  appeal  chiefly  on  grounds  of  policy.  The 
Syracusans,  having  already  extinguished  one  ally  of  Athens  (Leontini), 
were  now  hard  pressing  upon  a  second  (Egesta),  and  would  thus  successively" 
subdue  them  all :  as  soon  as  this  was  completed,  there  would  be  nothing 
left  in  Sicily  except  an  omnipotent  Dorian  combination,  allied  to 
Peloponnesus  both  by  race  and  descent,  and  sure  to  lend  effective  aid 
in  putting  down  Athens  herself.  It  was  therefore  essential  for  Athens 
to  forestall  this  coming  danger  by  interfering  forthwith  to  uphold  her 
remaining  allies  against  the  encroachments  of  Syracuse.  If  she  would 
send   a   naval  expedition  adequate  to   the   rescue  of   Egesta,  the  Eges- 

•  Thiikyd.,  vi.  6  ;  Diodor.,  xii.  82.     The  state-        not  merely  to  Agrigentum  but  also  to  Syracuse— is 
ment  of   Diodorus — that   the   Egestaans  applied        highly  improbable.  'l  Thukyd.,  vi.  34. 
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taeans  themselves  engaged  to  provide  ample  funds  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war1. 

Such  representations  from  the  envoys,  and  fears  of  Syracusan  aggrandize- 
ment as  a  source  of  strength  to  Peloponnesus,  worked  along  with  the 
prayers  of  the  Leontines  in  rekindling  the  appetite  of  Athens  for  ex- 
tending her  power  in  Sicily.  The  impression  made  upon  the  Athenian 
public,  favourable  from  the  first,  was  wound  up  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by 
renewed  discussion.  The  envoys  were  repeatedly  heard  in  the  public 
assembly  together  with  those  citizens  who  supported  their  propositions. 
At  the  head  of  these  was  AlkibiadSs,  who  aspired  to  the  command  of  the 
intended  expedition,  tempting  alike  to  his  love  of  glory,  of  adventure,  and 
of  personal  gain.  But  it  is  plain  from  these  renewed  discussions  that  at 
first  the  disposition  of  the  people  was  by  no  means  decided,  much  less 
unanimous,  and  that  a  considerable  party  sustained  Nikias  in  a  prudential 
opposition.  Even  at  last,  the  resolution  adopted  was  not  one  of  positive 
consent,  but  a  mean  turn  such  as  perhaps  Nikias  himself  could  not  resist. 
Special  envoys  were  despatched  to  Egesta — partly  to  ascertain  the  means 
of  the  town  to  fulfil  its  assurance  of  defraying  the  costs  of  war — partly  To 
make  investigations  on  the  spot,  and  report  upon  the  general  state  of 
affairs. 

Perhaps  the  commissioners  despatched  were  men  themselves  not  un- 
friendly to  the  enterprise  ;  nor  is  it  impossible  that  some  of  them  may  have 
been  individually  bribed  by  the  Egestaeans — at  least  such  a  supposition 
is  not  forbidden  by  the  average  state  of  Athenian  public  morality.  But 
the  most  honest  or  even  suspicious  men  could  hardly  be  prepared  for  the 
deep-laid  stratagems  put  in  practice  to  delude  them  on  their  arrival  at 
Egesta.  They  were  conducted  to  the  rich  temple  of  Aphrodite  on  Mount 
Eryx,  where  the  plate  and  donatives  were  exhibited  before  them,  abun- 
dant in  number,  and  striking  to  the  eye,  yet  composed  mostly  of  silver- 
gilt  vessels,  which,  though  falsely  passed  off  as  solid  gold,  were  in  reality 
of  little  pecuniary  value.  Moreover,  the  Egestaean  citizens  were  profuse 
in  their  hospitalities  and  entertainments  both  to  the  commissioners  and 
to  the  crews  of  the  triremes. 

A  false  appearance  was  thus  created,  of  the  large  number  of  wealthy 
men  in  EgestaT;  and  the  Athenian  seamen,  while  their  hearts  were  won 
by  the  caresses,  saw  with  amazement  this  prodigious  display  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  were  thoroughly  duped  by  the  fraud.  To  complete  the 
illusion  sixty  talents  of  uncoined  silver  were  at  once  produced  as  ready 
for  the  operations  of  war.  With  this  sum  in  hand,  the  Athenian  com- 
missioners and  the  Egestaean  envoys  also,  returned  to  Athens,  which  they 
reached  in  the  spring  of  415  b.cv^  about  three  months  after  the  capture 
of  Melos. 

The  Athenian  assembly  being  presently  convened  to  hear  their  report, 
the  deluded  commissioners  drew  a  magnificent  picture  of  the  wealth, 
public  and  private,  which  they  had  actually  seen  and  touched  at  Egesta, 
and  presented  the  sixty  talents  (one  month's  pay  for  a  fleet  of  sixty 
triremes)  as  a  small  instalment  out  of  the  vast  stock  remaining  behind. 

1  Thukyd.,  vi.  6 ;  Diodor.,  xii.  83.  aries  talked  of  at  this  time  by  Alkibiadesjmd  the 

2  To  this  winter  or  spring,  perhaps,  we  may  other  prominent  advisers  of  the  expedition,  as  a 
refer  the  representation  of  the  lost  comedy  Tpi^oAijs  means  of  conquest  in  Sicily  {Thukyd.,  vi.  90).  See 
of  Aristophanes.  Iberians  were  alluded  to  in  it,  the  few  fragments  remaining  of  the  Tp«#>aAjj?,  in 
to  be  introduced  by  Aristarchus ;  seemingly  Meineke,  Fragtn.  Comic.  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1162- 
Iberian  mercenaries,  who  were  among  the  auxili^  1167. 
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Accordingly  when  the  Egestaean  envoys  again  renewed  their  petitions  and 
representations,  and  when  the  distress  of  the  suppliant  Leontines  was  again 
depicted,  the  Athenian  assembly  no  longer  delayed  coming  to  a  final 

"<!ecision.  They  determined  to  send  forthwith  sixty  triremes  to  Sicily, 
under  three  generals  with  full  powers,  Nikias,  Alkibiades,  and  Lamachus^ 
for  the  purpose,  first,  of  relieving  Egestaj  next,  as  soon  as  that  primary 
object  should  have  been  accomplished,  of  re-establishing  the  city  ofc. 
I^eontini ;  lastly,  of  furthering  the  views  of  Athens  in  Sicily,  by  any  other 
means  which  they  might  find  practicable.  Such  resolution  being  passed, 
a  fresh  assembly  was  appointed  for  the  fifth  day  following,  to  settle  the 
details. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  assembly,  in  which  the  reports  from  Egesta 
were  first  delivered,  was  one  of  unqualified  triumph  to  Alkibiadds  and 
those  who  had  from  the  first  advocated  the  expedition — as  well  as  of 
embarrassment  and  humiliation  to  Nikias  who  had  opposed  it.  He 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  next  assembly  four  days  afterwards,  for 
the  purpose  of  reopening  the  debate.  Properly  speaking,  the  Athenians 
might  have  declined  to  hear  him  on  this  subject.  Indeed  the  question 
which  he  raised  could  not  be  put  without  illegality  ;  the  principle  of  the 
measure  had  been  already  determined,  and  it  remained  only  to  arrange  the 
details,  for  which  special  purpose  the  coming  assembly  had  been  appointed. 
But  he  was  heard,  and  with  perfect  patience  ;  and  his  harangue,  a  valuable 
sample  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  time,  is  set  forth  at  length  by  Thuky-_ 
dideg,  I  give  here  the  chief  points  of  it,  not  confining  myself  to  the  exact 
expressions. 

1  Though  we  are  met  to-day,  Athenians,  to  settle  the  particulars  of  the 
expedition  already  pronounced  against  Sicily,  yet  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  farther  counsel  whether  it  be  well  to  send  that  expedition  at  all ;  nor 
ought  we  thus  hastily  to  plunge,  at  the  instance  of  aliens,  into  a  dangerous 
war  noway  belonging  to  us.  To  myself  personally,  indeed,  your  resolution 
has  offered  an  honourable  appointment,  and  for  my  own  bodily  danger  I 
care  as  little  as  any  man  :  yet  no  considerations  of  personal  dignity  have 
ever  before  prevented  me,  nor  shall  now  prevent  me,  from  giving  you  my 
honest  opinion,  however  it  may  clash  with  your  habitual  judgments.  I 
tell  you  then,  that  in  your  desire  to  go  to  Sicily,  you  leave  many  enemies 
here  behind  you,  and  that  you  will  bring  upon  yourselves  new  enemies 
from  thence  to  help  them.  Perhaps  you  fancy  that  your  truce  with  Sparta 
is  an  adequate  protection.  In  name  indeed  that  truce  may  stand,  so  long 
as  your  power  remains  unimpaired  ;  but  on  your  firjit  serious  reverses,  the 
enemy  will  eagerly  take  the  opportunity  of  assailing  you.  Some  of  your 
most  powerful  enemies  have  never  even  accepted  the  truce  ;  and  if  you 
divide  your  force  as  you  now  propose,  they  will  probably  set  upon  you  at 
once  along  with  the  Sicilians,  whom  they  would  have  been  too  happy  to 
procure  as  cooperating  allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Recollect  that 
your  Chalkidian  subjects  in  Thrace  are  still  in  revolt,  and  have  never  yet 

t  been  conquered  :  other  continental  subjects,  too,  are  not  much  to  be    * 
trusted  ;  and  you  are  going  to  redress  injuries  offered  to  Egesta,  before  you 
have  yet  thought  of  redressing  your  own.     Now  your  conquests  in  Thrace, 
if  you  make  any,  can  be  maintained  ;  but  Sicily  is  so  distant  and  the 
people  so  powerful,  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  maintain  permanent^ 
ascendency  ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  undertake  an  expedition  wherein  conquest 
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cannot  be  permanent,  while  failure  will  be  destructive.  The  Egestaeans  * 
alarm  you  by  the  prospect  of  Syracusan  aggrandizement.  But  to  me  it 
seems,  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  even  if  they  become  subjects  of  Syracuse, 
will  be  less  dangerous  to  you  than  they  are  at  present :  for  as  matters  stand 
now,  they  might  possibly  send  aid  to  Peloponnesus,  from  desire  on  the 
part  of  each  to  gain  the  favour  of  Lacedaemon,  but  imperial  Syracuse 
would  have  no  motive  to  endanger  her  own  empire  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  yours.  You  are  now  full  of  confidence,  because  you  have 
come  out  of  the  war  better  than  you  at  first  feared.  But  do  not  trust  the 
Spartans :  they,  the  most  sensitive  of  all  men  to  the  reputation  of 
superiority,  are  lying  in  wait  to  play  you  a  trick  in  order  to  repair  their 
own  dishonour.  Having  just  recovered  ourselves  somewhat  from  the 
pressure  of  disease  and  war,  we  ought  to  reserve  this  newly-acquired 
strength  for  our  own  purposes,  instead  of  wasting  it  upon  the  treacherous 
assurances  of  desperate  exiles  from  Sicily.' 

Immediately  after  he  sat  down,  while  his  words  were  yet  fresh  in  the 
ears  of  the  audience,  Alkibiades  rose  to  reply.  The  speech  just  made, 
bringing  the  expedition  again  into  question,  endangered  his  dearest  hopes 
both  of  fame  and  of  pecuniary  acquisition.  Provoked  as  well  as  alarmed, 
Alkibiades  started  up  forthwith — his  impatience  breaking  loose  from  the 
formalities  of  an  exordium. 

1  Athenians,  I  both  have  better  title  than  others  to  the  post  of  com- 
mander, and  I  account  myself  fully  worthy  of  it.  Those  very  matters,  with  , 
which  he  reproaches  me,  are  sources  not  merely  of  glory  to  my  ancestors  * 
and  myself,  but  of  positive  advantage  to  my  country.  For  the  Greeks, 
on  witnessing  my  splendid  Theory  at  Olympia,  were  induced  to  rate  the 
power  of  Athens  even  above  the  reality,  having  before  regarded  it  as 
broken  down  by  the  war  ;  when  I  sent  into  the  lists  seven  chariots,  being 
more  than  any  private  individual  had  ever  sent  before — winning  the  first 
prize,  coming  in  also  second  and  fourth,  and  performing  all  the  accessories 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  an  Olympic  victory.  My  exhibitions  at  Athens,  . 
^too,  choregic  and  others,  are  naturally  viewed  with  jealousy  by  my  rivals 
here  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  they  are  evidences  of  power.  Such 
so-called  folly  is  by  no  means  useless,  when  a  man  at  his  own  cost  serves 
the  city  as  well  as  himself.  It  is  this  glory  which  I  desire,  and  in  pursuit 
of  which  I  incur  such  reproaches  for  my  private  conduct.  Yet  look  at 
my  public  conduct,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  bear  comparison  with  that 
of  any  other  citizen.  I  brought  together  the  most  powerful  states  in 
Peloponnesus  without  any  serious  cost  or  hazard  to  you,  and  made  the 
Lacedaemonians  peril  their  all  at  Mantineia  on  the  fortune  of  one  day, 
a  peril  so  great,  that,  though  victorious,  they  have  not  even  yet  regained 
their  steady  belief  in  their  own  strength. 

'  Thus  did  my  youth,  and  my  so-called  monstrous  folly,  find  suitable 
words  to  address  the  Peloponnesian  powers,  and  earnestness  to  give  them 
confidence  and  obtain  their  co-operation.  Be  not  now,  therefore,  afraid  of 
this  youth  of  mine :  but  so  long  as  I  possess  it  in  full  vigour,  and  so  long 
as  Nikias  retains  his  reputation  for  good  fortune,  turn  us  each  to  account 
in  our  own  way.' 

Having   thus   vindicated   himself  personally,   Alkibiades   went  on   to 
deprecate  any  change  of  the  public  resolution  already  taken.     The  Sicilian 
cities  (he  said)  were  not  so  formidable  as  was  represented.     Their  popula- 
/  38 
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tion  was  numerous  indeed,  but  fluctuating,  turbulent,  often  on  the  move, 
and  without  local  attachment.  No  man  there  considered  himself  as  a 
permanent  resident  nor  cared  to  defend  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt ;  nor 
were  there  arms  or  organization  for  such  a  purpose.  The  native  Sikels, 
detesting  Syracuse,  would  willingly  lend  their  aid  to  her  assailants.  As 
to  the  Peloponnesians,  powerful  as  they  were,  they  had  never  yet  been 
more  without  hope  of  damaging  Athens,  than  they  were  now  :  they  might 
invade  Attica  by  land,  whether  the  Athenians  sailed  to  Sicily  or  not ; 
but  they  could  do  no  mischief  by  sea,  for  Athens  would  still  have  in  reserve 
a  navy  sufficient  to  restrain  them.  What  valid  ground  was  there,  there- 
fore, to  evade  performing  obligations  which  Athens  had  sworn  to  her 
Sicilian  allies  ?  To  be  sure  they  could  bring  no  help  to  Attica  in  return — 
but  Athens  did  not  want  them  on  her  own  side  of  the  water — she  wanted 
them  in  Sicily,  to  prevent  her  Sicilian  enemies  from  coming  over  to  attack 
her.  She  had  originally  acquired  her  empire  by  a  readiness  to  interfere 
wherever  she  was  invited.  She  could  not  now  set  limits  to  the  extent  of 
her  imperial  sway  ;  she  was  under  a  necessity  not  merely  to  retain  her 
present  subjects,  but  to  lay  snares  for  new  subjects.  Let  her  then  persist 
in  the  resolution  adopted,  and  strike  terror  into  the  Peloponnesians  by 
undertaking  this  great  expedition.  She  would  probably  conquer  all 
Sicily  ;  at  least  she  would  humble  Syracuse  :  in  case  even  of  failure,  she 
could  always  bring  back  her  troops  from  her  unquestionable  superiority  at 
sea.  The  stationary  and  inactive  policy  recommended  by  Nikias  was  not 
less  at  variance  with  the  temper,  than  with  the  position,  of  Athens,  and 
would  be  ruinous  to  her  if  pursued.  Her  military  organization  would 
decline,  and  her  energies  would  be  wasted  in  internal  rub  and  conflict, 
instead  of  that  aspiring  readiness  of  enterprise  which,  having  become  en- 
grafted upon  her  laws  and  habits,  could  not  be  now  renounced,  even  if 
bad  in  itself,  without  speedy  destruction. 

Such  was  substantially  the  reply  of  AlkibiadSs  to  Nikias.  The  debate 
was  now  completely  reopened,  so  that  several  speakers  addressed  the 
assembly  on  both  sides.  The  alarmed  Egestaeans  and  Leontines  renewed 
their  supplications,  appealing  to  the  plighted  faith  of  the  city.  By  all 
these  appeals,  after  considerable  debate,  the  assembly  was  so  powerfully 
moved,  that  their  determination  to  send  the  fleet  became  more  intense 
than  ever  ;  and  Nikias,  perceiving  that  farther  direct  opposition  was 
useless,  altered  his  tactics.  He  now  attempted  a  manoeuvre,  designed 
indirectly  to  disgust  his  countrymen  with  the  plan,  by  enlarging  upon  its 
dangers  and  difficulties,  and  insisting  upon  a  prodigious  force  as  indispens- 
able to  surmount  them.  Nor  was  he  without  hopes  that  they  might  be 
sufficiently  disheartened  by  such  prospective  hardships,  to  throw  up  the 
scheme  altogether.  At  any  rate,  if  they  persisted,  he  himself  as  com- 
mander would  thus  be  enabled  to  execute  it  with  completeness  and 
confidence. 

Accepting  the  expedition,  therefore,  as  the  pronounced  fiat  of  the 
people,  he  reminded  them  that  the  cities  which  they  were  about  to  attack, 
especially  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  were  powerful,  populous,  free — well- 
prepared  in  every  way  with  hoplites,-  horsemen,  light-armed  troops,  ships 
of  war,  plenty  of  horses  to  mount  their  cavalry,  and  abundant  corn  at 
home.  At  best,  Athens  could  hope  for  no  other  allies  in  Sicily  except 
Naxos  and  Katana,  from  their  kindred  with  the  Leontines.     It  was  no 
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mere  fleet,  therefore,  which  could  cope  with  enemies  like  these  on  their 
own  soil.  The  fleet  indeed  must  be  prodigiously  great,  for  the  purpose  not 
merely  of  maritime  combat,  but  of  keeping  open  communication  at  sea, 
and  ensuring  the  importation  of  subsistence.  But  there  must  besides  be 
a  large  force  of  hoplites,  bowmen,  and  slingers — a  large  stock  of  provisions 
in  transports — and  above  all,  an  abundant  amount  of  money  :  for  the  funds 
promised  by  the  Egestaeans  would  be  found  mere  empty  delusion.  The 
army  must  be  not  simply  a  match  for  the  enemy's  regular  hoplites  and 
powerful  cavalry,  but  also  independent  of  foreign  aid  from  the  first  day 
of  their  landing.  If  not,  in  case  of  the  least  reverse,  they  would  find  every- 
where nothing  but  active  enemies,  without  a  single  friend. 

The  effect  of  this  second  speech  of  Nikias  on  the  assembly,  coming  as 
it  did  after  a  long  and  contentious  debate,  was  much  greater  than  that 
which  had  been  produced  by  his  first.  But  it  was  an  effect  totally  opposite 
to  that  which  he  himself  had  anticipated  and  intended.  Far  from  being 
discouraged  from  the  expedition  by  those  impediments  which  he  had 
studiously  magnified,  the  people  only  attached  themselves  to  it  with  yet 
greater  obstinacy.  They  were  ready  to  grant  without  reserve  everything 
which  he  asked,  with  an  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  such  as  was  rarely 
seen  to  reign  in  an  Athenian  assembly.  In  fact,  the  second  speech  of 
Nikias  had  brought  the  two  dissentient  veins  of  the  assembly  into  a  con- 
fluence and  harmony,  all  the  more  welcome  because  unexpected.  While  his 
partisans  seconded  it  as  the  best  way  of  neutralizing  the  popular  madness, 
his  opponents  caught  at  it  with  acclamation,  as  realizing  more  than  they 
had  hoped  for,  and  more  than  they  could  ever  have  ventured  to  propose. 

It  was  thus  that  Nikias,  quite  contrary  to  his  own  purpose,  not  only 
imparted  to  the  enterprise  a  gigantic  magnitude  which  its  projectors  had 
never  contemplated,  but  threw  into  it  the  whole  soul  of  Athens,  and 
roused  a  burst  of  ardour  beyond  all  former  example.  Every  man  present, 
*  old  as  well  as  young,  rich  and  poor,  of  all  classes  and  professions,  was 
eager  to  put  down  his  name  for  personal  service.  Some  were  tempted  by 
the  love  of  gain,  others  by  the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  distant  a  region, 
others  again  by  the  pride  and  supposed  safety  of  enlisting  in  so  irresistible 
an  armament.  When  the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided,  an  orator, 
coming  forward  as  spokesman  of  this  sentiment,  urged  Nikias  to  declare 
at  once,  without  farther  evasion,  what  force  he  required  from  the  people. 
Disappointed  as  Nikias  was,  yet  being  left  without  any  alternative,  he 
responded  to  the  appeal,  saying  that  he  would  take  farther  counsel  with 
his  colleagues,  but  that  speaking  on  his  first  impression,  he  thought  the 
triremes  required  must  be  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  the  hoplites  less 
than  5,000 — Athenians  and  allies  together.  There  must  farther  be  a 
proportional  equipment  of  other  forces  and  accompaniments,  especially 
Cretan  bowmen  and  slingers.  Enormous  as  this  requisition  was,  the 
vote  of  the  people  not  only  sanctioned  it  without  delay,  but  even  went 
beyond  it.  They  conferred  upon  the  generals  full  power  to  fix  both  the 
numbers  of  the  armament  and  every  other  matter  relating  to  the  expedition, 
just  as  they  might  think  best  for  the  interest  of  Athens. 

Pursuant  to  this  momentous  resolution,  the  enrolment  and  preparation 
of  the  forces  was  immediately  begun.  Messages  were  sent  to  summon 
sufficient  triremes  from  the  nautical  allies,  as  well  as  to  invite  hoplites  from 
Argos  and  Mantineia,  and  to  hire  bowmen  and  slingers  elsewhere.     For 
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three  months  the  generals  were  busily  engaged  in  this  proceeding,  while 
the  city  was  in  a  state  of  alertness  and  bustle. 

Considering  the  prodigious  consequences  which  turned  on  the  expedition 
of  Athens  against  Sicily,  it  is  worth  while  to  bestow  a  few  reflections  on 
the  preliminary  proceedings  of  the  Athenian  people.  Those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  impute  all  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  to  the  hurry,  passion,  and 
ignorance  of  democracy,  will  not  find  the  charge  borne  out  by  the  facts 
which  we  have  been  just  considering.  The  supplications  of  Egestaeans 
and  Leon  tines,  forwarded  to  Athens  about  the  spring  or  summer  of  416  B.C., 
S  undergo  careful  and  repeated  discussion  in  the  public  assembly.  They  at 
first  meet  with  considerable  opposition,  but  the  repeated  debates  gradually 
kindle  both  the  sympathies  and  the  ambition  of  the  people.  Still,  however, 
no  decisive  step  is  taken  without  more  ample  and  correct  information 
from  the  spot,  and  special  commissioners  are  sent  to  Egesta  for  the 
purpose.  These  men  bring  back  a  decisive  report,  triumphantly  certifying 
all  that  the  Egestaeans  had  promised. 

Upon  the  result  of  that  mission  from  Egesta,  the  two  parties  for  and 
against  the  projected  expedition  had  evidently  joined  issue  ;  and  when 
the  commissioners  returned,  bearing  testimony  so  decisive  in  favour  of 
the  former,  the  party  thus  strengthened  thought  itself  warranted  in 
calling  for  a  decision  immediately,  after  all  the  previous  debates.  Never- 
theless, the  measure  still  had  to  surmount  the  renewed  and  hearty  oppo- 
sition of  Nikias,  before  it  became  finally  ratified.  It  was  this  long  and 
frequent  debate,  with  opposition  often  repeated  but  always  outreasoned, 
which  working  gradually  deeper  and  deeper  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  brought  them  all  into  hearty  unanimity  to  support  it,  and  made 
them  cling  to  it  with  that  tenacity  which  the  coming  chapters  will 
demonstrate.  In  so  far  as  the  expedition  was  an  error,  it  certainly  was 
not  error  arising  either  from  hurry,  or  want  of  discussion,  or  want  of 
inquiry.  Never  in  Grecian  history  was  any  measure  more  carefully 
weighed  beforehand,  or  more  deliberately  and  unanimously  resolved. 

Giving  to  Nikias  full  credit  for  the  wisdom  of  his  dissuasive  counsel  and 
his  scepticism  about  the  reports  from  Egesta,  we  cannot  but  notice  the 
opposite  quality  in  Alkibiadds.  His  speech  is  not  merely  full  of  over- 
weening insolence  as  a  manifestation  of  individual  character,  but  of  rash 
'and  ruinous  instigations  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  his  country. 
The  arguments  whereby  he  enforces  the  expedition  against  Syracuse  arc 
indeed  more  mischievous  in  their  tendency  than  the  expedition  itself,  for 
the  failure  of  which  Alkibiadds  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.  It  might 
have  succeeded  in  its  special  object,  had  it  been  properly  conducted  ; 
but  even  if  it  had  succeeded,  the  remark  of  Nikias  is  not  the  less  just, 
that  Athens  was  aiming  at  an  unmeasured  breadth  of  empire,  which  it 
would  be  altogether  impossible  for  her  to  preserve.  When  we  recollect 
the  true  political  wisdom  with  which  PeriklSs  had  advised  his  countrymen 
to  maintain  strenuously  their  existing  empire,  but  by  no  means  to  grasp 
at  any  new  acquisitions  while  they  had  powerful  enemies  in  Peloponnesus 
— we  shall  appreciate  by  contrast  the  feverish  system  of  never-ending 
aggression  inculcated  by  AlkibiadSs,  and  the  destructive  principles  which 
he  lays  down  that  Athens  must  for  ever  be  engaged  in  new  conquests 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  her  existing  empire  and  tearing  herself  to  pieces  by 
internal  discord.     Even  granting  the  necessity  for  Athens  to  employ  her 
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military  and  naval  force  (as  Nikias  had  truly  observed),  Amphipolis  and 
the  revolted  subjects  in  Thrace  were  still  unsubdued  ;  and  the  first  employ- 
ment of  Athenian  force  ought  to  be  directed  against  them,  instead  of 
being  wasted  in  distant  hazards  and  treacherous  novelties.  The  parallel 
which  Alkibiades  draws,  between  the  enterprising  spirit  whereby  the 
Athenian  empire  had  been  first  acquired,  and  the  undefined  speculations 
which  he  was  himself  recommending,  is  altogether  fallacious.  The 
Athenian  empire  took  its  rise  from  Athenian  enterprise,  working  in  concert 
with  a  serious  alarm  and  necessity  on  the  part  of  all  the  Grecian  cities 
in  or  round  the  JEge&n  Sea.  Athens  rendered  an  essential  service  by 
keeping  off  the  Persians,  and  preserving  that  sea  in  a  better  condition  than 
it  had  ever  been  in  before  :  her  empire  had  begun  by  being  a  voluntary 
confederacy,  and  had  only  passed  by  degrees  into  constraint;  while  the 
local  situation  of  all  her  subjects  was  sufficiently  near  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  her  controlling  navy.  Her  new  career  of  aggression  in  Sicily  was 
in  all  these  respects  different.  Nor  is  it  less  surprising  to  find  Alkibiades 
asserting  that  the  multiplication  of  subjects  in  that  distant  island,  employ- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  Athenian  naval  force  to  watch  them,  would 
impart  new  stability  to  the  pre-existing  Athenian  empire.  How  strange 
also  to  read  the  terms  in  which  he  makes  light  of  enemies  both  in  Pelopon- 
nesus and  in  Sicily — the  Sicilian  war  being  a  new  enterprise  hardly  less  in 
magnitude  and  hazard  than  the  Peloponnesian  * ! — to  notice  the  honour 
which  he  claims  to  himself  for  his  operations  in  Peloponnesus  and  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  which  had  ended  in  complete  failure,  and  in  restoring 
Sparta  to  the  maximum  of  her  credit  as  it  had  stood  before  the  events 
of  Sphakteria  !  There  is  in  fact  no  speech  in  Thukydides  so  replete  with 
misguiding  and  fallacious  counsels  as  this  harangue  of  Alkibiades. 

As  a  man  of  action,  Alkibiades  was  always  vigorous,  and  full  of  resource  ; 
as  a  politician  and  adviser,  he  was  especially  mischievous  to  his  country, 
because  he  addressed  himself  exactly  to  their  weak  point,  and  exaggerated 
their  sanguine  and  enterprising  temper  into  a  temerity  which  overlooked 
all  permanent  calculation.  The  Athenians  had  now  contracted  the  belief 
that  they,  as  lords  of  the  sea,  were  entitled  to  dominion  and  receipt  of 
tribute  from  all  islands — a  belief  which  they  had  not  only  acted  upon,  but 
openly  professed,  in  their  attack  upon  Melos  during  the  preceding  autumn. 
As  Sicily  was  ah  island,  it  seemed  to  fall  naturally  under  this  category  of 
subjects  :  for  we  ought  not  to  wonder,  amidst  the  inaccurate  geographical 
data  current  in  that  day,  that  they  were  ignorant  how  much  larger  Sicily 
was  than  the  largest  island  in  the  ££gean.  But  if  the  Athenian  public 
were  rash  and  ignorant,  in  contemplating  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  much 
more  extravagant  were  the  views  of  Alkibiades  :  though  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  even  he  (as  he  afterwards  asserted)  really  looked 
beyond  Sicily  to  the  conquest  of  Carthage  and  her  empire.  It  was  not 
merely  ambition  which  he  desired  to  gratify.  He  was  not  less  eager  for  the 
immense  private  gains  which  would  be  consequent  upon  success,  in  order 
to  supply  those  deficiencies  which  his  profligate  expenditure  had  occasioned2. 

1  With  regard  to  the  difference  between  con-  have  thrown  their  weight  in  the  scale  against  the 

quering  Sicily  and  retaining  the  new  conquest,  Athenians,  if  they  had  ever  come  near  to  sub- 

Perikles  or  any  other  Athenian  of  the  old  genera-  duing  Sicily ;    and  in  the  long  run  Athens  could 

tion  could  have  pointed  out  that  their  countrymen,  not  have  held  such  a  distant  possession  against  a 

after  practically  expelling  the  Persians  from  Egypt,  power  so  close  to  the  scene  of  operations. — Ed. 

were  again  completely  swept  out  of  it.     Just  as.  2  Thukyd.,  vi.  15. 

Persia  could  never   tolerate  an  established  pre-  Compare    vi.     90.     Plutarch     (Alkib.,    c.     19; 

dominance  in  Egypt,  so  the  Carthaginians  must  Nikias,  c.  12).     Plutarch  sometimes  speaks  as  if, 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII  [LVIII] 

FROM    THE    RESOLUTION    OF    THE    ATHENIANS    TO    ATTACK    SYRACUSE,    DOWN 
TO   THE    FIRST    WINTER    AFTER   THEIR    ARRIVAL    IN    SICILY 

For  the  two  or  three  months  immediately  succeeding  the  final  resolution 
taken  by  the  Athenians  to  invade  Sicily,  the  whole  city  was  elate  and 
bustling  with  preparation.  The  prophets,  circulators  of  oracles,  and 
other  accredited  religious  advisers,  announced  generally  the  favourable 
dispositions  of  the  gods,  and  promised  a  triumphant  result.  Each  man 
was  anxious  to  put  down  his  own  name  for  personal  service  ;  so  that  the 
three  generals,  Nikias,  Alkibiad£s,  and  Lamachus,  when  they  proceeded 
to  make  their  selection  of  hoplites,  instead  of  being  forced  to  employ 
constraint  or  incur  ill-will,  had  only  to  choose  the  fittest  among  a  throng 
of  eager  volunteers.  Every  man  provided  himself  with  his  best  arms  and 
with  bodily  accoutrements  for  a  long  voyage  and  for  the  exigencies  of  a 
varied  land  and  sea-service.  Among  the  trierarchs  (or  rich  citizens  who 
undertook  each  in  his  turn  the  duty  of  commanding  a  ship  of  war)  the 
competition  was  yet  stronger.  Each  of  them  accounted  it  an  honour  to 
be  named,  and  vied  with  his  comrades  to  exhibit  his  ship  in  the  most 
finished  state  of  equipment.  The  state  indeed  furnished  both  the  trireme 
with  its  essential  tackle  and  oars,  and  the  regular  pay  for  the  crew  ;  but 
the  trierarch,  even  in  ordinary  cases,  usually  incurred  various  expenses 
besides  to  make  the  equipment  complete  and  to  keep  the  crew  together. 
Each  trierarch  tried  to  procure  for  his  own  ship  the  best  crew,  by  offers  of 
additional  reward  to  all,  but  especially  to  the  Thranitae  or  rowers  on  the 
highest  of  the  three  tiers.  Besides  the  best  crews  which  Athens  herself 
could  furnish,  picked  seamen  were  also  required  from  the  subject-allies,  and 
were  bid  for  in  the  same  way  by  the  trierarchs. 

Such  efforts  were  much  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  five  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  peace  of  Nikias,  without  any  considerable  warlike 
operations.  While  the  treasury  had  become  replenished  with  fresh 
accumulations l,  and  the  triremes  increased  in  number,  the  military  popu- 
lation, reinforced  by  additional  numbers  of  youth,  had  forgotten  both 
the  hardships  of  the  war  and  the  pressure  of  epidemic  disease.     Hence 

not  Alkibiades  alone  (or  at  least  in  conjunction  thority,  except  where  they  are  confirmed  by  other 

with  a  few  partisans),  but  the  Athenians  generally,  testimony.              «. 

set  out  with  an  expectation  of  conquering  Carthage  [The  '  psepbism  of  Kallias,'  which  was  formerly 
as  well  as  Sicily.  In  the  speech  which  Alkibiades  referred  to  a  date  between  421  and  415,  almost 
made  at  Sparta  after  his  banishment  (Thukyd.,  vi.  certainly  belongs  to  the  year  435,  and  has  been 
90),  he  docs  indeed  state  this  as  the  general  discussed  in  that  connexion  (see  p.  359,  n.). 
purpose  of  the  expedition.  But  it  seems  plain  C.I.A.,  i.  273  (Hicks  and  Hill,  62)  records  the 
that  he  is  here  ascribing,  to  his  countrymen  gener-  repayment  of  loans  from  the  temple  treasuries 
ally,  plans  which  were  only  fermenting  in  his  made  during  the  early  years  of  the  war.  The  total 
own  brain — as  we  may  discern  from  a  careful  sum  drawn  between  433  and  427  amounts  to 
perusal  of  the  first  twenty  chapters  of  the  sixth  4,750  talents,  between  426  and  423  to  750.  K. 
book  of  Thukydides.  Meyer  (Forsckungcn,  ii.,  p.  88  ff.)  estimates  the 
1  Thukyd.,  vi.  26.  I  do  not  trust  the  statement  surplus  in  421-420  (about  the  time  of  this  in- 
given  in  ,4vschincs,  Dt  Fah.  Legat.,  c.  51,  p.  302,  scription)  at  1,700  talents.  In  the  next  five  years 
derived  from  Andokides,  De  Pace,  §  H,  that  7,000  the  surplus  must  have  been  considerable,  since  in 
talents  were  laid  by  as  an  accumulated  treasure  in  the  busiest  year  (418)  only  58  talents  were  drawn 
the  aciopolis  during  the  peace  of  Nikias,  and  from  the  Athene  treasury  (C.I. A.,  iv.  (1),  pp. 
that  400  triremes,  or  300  triremes,  were  newly  32,  70 ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  70).  Nevertheless, 
built.  The  numerous  historical  inaccuracies  in  Andokides'  total  of  7,000  talents  appears  too 
those  orations,  concerning  the  facts  prior  to  high. — Ed.] 
400  «.c..  are  such  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  aii- 
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the  fleet  now  got  together,  while  it  surpassed  in  number  all  previous 
armaments  of  Athens,  except  a  single  one  in  the  second  year  of  the 
previous  war  under  Periklest  was  incomparably  superior  even  to  that, 
and  still  more  superior  to  all  the  rest  in  the  other  ingredients  of  force, 
material  as  well  as  moral.  Such  was  the  confidence  of  success,  that  many 
Athenians  went  prepared  for  trade  as  well  as  for  combat ;  so  that  the 
private  stock  thus  added  to  the  public  outfit  and  to  the  sums  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  generals,  constituted  an  unparalleled  aggregate  of 
wealth. 

After  between  two  and  three  months  of  active  preparations,  the 
expedition  was  almost  ready  to  start,  when  an  event  happened  which 
fatally  poisoned  the  prevalent  cheerfulness  of  the  city.  This  was,  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  all 
Grecian  history. 

The  Hermae,  or  half-statues  of  the  god  HermSs,  were  blocks  of  marble 
about  the  height  of  the  human  figure.  The  upper  part  was  cut  into  a  head, 
face,  neck,  and  bust ;  the  lower  part  was  left  as  a  quadrangular  pillar. 
They  were  distributed  in  great  numbers  throughout  Athens,  and  always 
in  the  most  conspicuous  situations.  The  religious  feeling  of  the  Greeks 
considered  the  god  to  be  planted  or  domiciliated  where  his  statue  stood1, 
so  that  the  companionship,  sympathy,  and  guardianship  of  Hermes, 
became  associated  with  most  of  the  manifestations  of  conjunct  life  at 
Athens,  political,  social,  commercial,  or  gymnastic. 

About  the  end  of  May,  415  B.C.,  in  the  course  of  one  and  the  same  night, 
all  these  Hermae  were  mutilated  by  unknown  hands2. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  anyone  to  sympathize  fully  with  the 
feelings  of  a  religion  not  his  own :  indeed  the  sentiment  with  which,  in 
the  case  of  persons  of  different  creed,  each  regards  the  strong  emotions 
growing  out  of  causes  peculiar  to  the  other,  is  usually  one  of  surprise 
that  such  trifles  and  absurdities  can  occasion  any  serious  distress  or 
excitement.  But  if  we  take  that  reasonable  pains,  which  is  incumbent  on 
those  who  study  the  history  of  Greece,  to  realize  in  our  minds  the  religious 
and  political  associations  of  the  Athenians3 — noted  in  ancient  times  for 
their  superior  piety,  as  well  as  for  their  accuracy  and  magnificence  about 
the  visible  monuments  embodying  that  feeling — we  shall  in  part  compre- 
hend the  intensity  of  mingled  terror  and  wrath  which  beset  the  public  mind 
on  the  morning  after  this  nocturnal  sacrilege,  alike  unforeseen  and  un- 
paralleled. Amidst  all  the  ruin  and  impoverishment  which  had  been 
inflicted  by  the  Persian  invasion  of  Attica,  there  was  nothing  which  was 
so  profoundly  felt  or  so  long  remembered  as  the  deliberate  burning  of  the 

1  Cicero,    Legg.,    ii.    11:   'Melius    Graeci    atque  oiiciav  ttji>  Tjp.erepav,  ov  irepie*6mj,    /ioco?    rutv 

nostri ;  qui,  ut  augerent  pietatem  in  Deos,  easdem  'Epp.u>v   rHiy    A  0  >j  v  17  <r  i. 

illos  urbes,  quas  nos,  incolere  voluerunt.'  Cornelius  Nepos  (Alkibiad.,  c.  3)  and  Plutarch 

How  much  the  Grecian  mind  was  penetrated  (Alkib.,   c.    13)   copy   Andokides  :    in   his   Nikias 

with  the  idea  of  the  god  as  an  actual  inhabitant  (c.  18)  the  latter  uses  the  expression  of  Thuky- 

of  the  town,  may  be  seen  illustrated  in  [Lysiasj  dides — oi  irXeurroi.      This   expression  is  no  way 

Conl.  Andokid.,  §§  15-46  :    compare    Herodotus,  at  variance  with  Andokides,  though  it  stops  short 

v.    67 — a   striking   story,    as   illustrated    in    this  of   his   affirmation.     There   is   great    mixture   of 

History,  ch.  ix.  (Full  text) — Xen.,  Hellen.,  vi.  4-7  ;  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  Oration  of  Andokides  ; 

Livy,  xxxviii.  43.  but  I  think  that  be  is  to  be  trusted  as  to  this  point. 

In  an  inscription  in  Boeckh's  Corp.  Insc.  (part  ii.t  8  Pausanias,  i.   17,   1  ;  i.  2j,  3  ;  H:\rpokration, 

No.  190,  p.  320)  a  list  of  the  names  of  Prytaneis  v.  'Eppai. 

appears,    at   the  head   of   which   list   figures   the  Especially    the    ayvtan'Ae?    Otpairelai     (Eurip., 

name  of  Athene  Polias.  Ion.,    187)    were   noted    at    Athens :    ceremonial 

*  Andokides  (De  Myst.,%  63)  expressly  states  that  attentions  towards  the  divine  persons  who  pro- 
only  a  single  one  was  spared — »cai  Sia  ravTa  tcctcd  the  public  streets— a  function  performed 
o  'E3p.qf    ov   opart   irai'Te?,    o    napa   rr\v    ■trarpifa.v  by  Apollo  Aguicus,  as  well  as  by  Hermes. 
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statues  and  temples  of  the  gods1.  If  we  could  imagine  the  excitement 
of  a  Spanish  or  Italian  town,  on  finding  that  all  the  images  of  the  Virgin 
had  been  defaced  during  the  same  night,  we  should  have  a  parallel,  though 
a  very  inadequate  parallel,  to  what  was  now  felt  at  Athens — where  religious 
associations  and  persons  were  far  more  intimately  allied  with  all  civil  acts 
and  with  all  the  proceedings  of  every-day  life — where,  too,  the  god  and  his 
efficiency  were  more  forcibly  localized,  as  well  as  identified  with  the 
presence  and  keeping  of  the  statue.  It  was  on  the  protection  of  the  gods 
that  all  their  political  constitution  as  well  as  the  blessings  of  civil  life 
depended,  insomuch  that  the  curses  of  the  gods  were  habitually  invoked 
as  sanction  and  punishment  for  grave  offences,  political  as  well  as  others2, 
an  extension  and  generalization  of  the  feeling  still  attached  to  the  judicial 
oath.  Accordingly  they  drew  from  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  the 
inference  that  heavy  public  misfortune  was  impending  over  the  city,  and 
that  the  political  constitution  to  which  they  were  attached  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  subverted  3. 

Such  was  the  mysterious  incident  which  broke  in  upon  the  eager  and 
bustling  movement  of  Athens,  a  few  days  before  the  Sicilian  expedition 
was  in  condition  for  starting.  In  reference  to  that  expedition,  it  was  taken 
to  heart  as  a  most  depressing  omen.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  so 
interpreted,  had  it  been  a  mere  undesigned  accident  happening  to  any 
venerated  religious  object.  The  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  however,  was 
something  much  more  ominous  than  the  worst  accident.  It  proclaimed 
itself  as  the  deliberate  act  of  organized  conspirators,  not  inconsiderable  in 
number,  who  had  begun  by  committing  sacrilege  of  a  character  flagrant 
and  unheard  of. 

It  seems  probable,  as  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion,  that  the  con- 
spirators had  two  objects,  perhaps  some  of  them  one  and  some  the  other — 
to  ruin  Alkibiades,  to  frustrate  or  delay  the  expedition.  How  they 
pursued  the  former  purpose,  will  be  presently  seen  :  towards  the  latter, 
nothing  was  ostensibly  done,  but  the  position  of  Teukrus  and  other  metics 
implicated,  renders  it  more  likely  that  they  were  influenced  by  sympathies 
with  Corinth  and  Megara4,  prompting  them  to  intercept  an  expedition 

1  Herodot.,   viii.    144  ;   iEschylus,   Pars.,   810  ;  disjunction  of  the  two  ideas,  as  we  have  in  coin- 

.Eschyl.,  Agam.,  339  ;  Isokrates,  Panegyr.,  §  182.  prehending  his  association  of  the  two. 

Timaeus   the  Sicilian   historian    (writing   about  *  Plutarch,    Alkib.,    c.     18 :     Pseudo- Plutarch, 

320-290  b.c.)  represented  the  subsequent  defeat  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  834,  who  professes  to  quote  from 

of  the  Athenians  as  a  divine  punishment  for  the  Kratippus,  an  author  nearly  contemporary.     The 

desecration  of  the  Hermae,  inflicted  chiefly  by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch,  however,  asserts — what  cannot 

Syracusan    Hermokratcs,    son    of    Hermon    and  be  true — that  the  Corinthians  employed  Leontine 

descendant  of  the  god  Hermes  (Timed  Fragm.,  and    Egestaean    agents    to   destroy    the    Herma?. 

103,  104,  ed.  Didot;  [Longinus],  Dc  Sublim.,  iv.  3).  The  Leontines  and  Egestajans  were  exactly  the 

■  Thukyd.,  viii.  97 ;  Plato,  Legg.,  ix.,  pp.  871  b,  parties  who  had  greatest  interest  in  getting  the 

881  d,  ij  tov  v6fiov  apa,  etc.     Demosthen.,  Fals.  Sicilian  expedition  to  start.     The  fact  is,  that  no 

Legal.,  p.   363,  c.    24,   p.   404,   c.  60  ;  Plutarch,  utter  foreigners  could  well  have  done  the  deed  : 

Solon,  c  24.  it  required  great  familiarity  with  all  the  buildings, 

*  Dr.   Tbirlwall   observes   in   reference   to   the  highways,  and  byways  of  Athens. 

feeling   at    Athens   after    the   mutilation   of    the  The  Athenian   Philochorus  (writing  about  the 

Hermae—  date  310-280  B.C.)  ascribed  the  mutilation  of  the 

*  We  indeed  see  so  little  connection  between  Hernias  to  the  Corinthians ;  if  we  may  believe 
acts  of  daring  impiety  and  designs  against  the  state,  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes— who,  however,  is 
that  we  can  hardly  understand  how  they  could  not  very  careful,  since  he  tells  us  that  Thukydidcs 
have  been  associated  together,  as  they  were  in  ascribed  that  act  to  Alkibiades  and  his  friends  ; 
the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  Rut  perhaps  the  which  is  not  true  (Philochor.  Fragm.,  no,  ed. 
difficulty  may  not  without  reason  have  appeared  Didot ;  Schol.  Aristoph.,  l.ysistr.,  1094). 

much  less   to  the  contemporaries  of   Alcibiades,  [The   mutilation    is   attributed    by   Isokr.,   Dc 

who  were  rather  disposed  by  their  views  of  re-       Bigis  (§§  3,  4)  to  the  Athenian  oligarchs.— It  is 


Uhkm  to  n  g;ird  them  as  inseparable  '  (Hist,  dr.,       true  that  no  other  class  within  Athens  had  any 
eft.  xxv.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  394).  object  in  raising  prejudice  against  the  scheme,  or 

This  remark  might  have  been  stated  far  more       was    sufficiently  organized  for  such  a  conspiracy. 


strongly,  for  an  Athenian  citizen  would  have  had        But  the  motive  supplied  in   the  above  passage, 
quite  as  much   difficulty   in   comprehending  our       the  desire  to  ruin  Alkibiades,  is  open  to  dispute. 
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which  was  supposed  to  promise  great  triumphs  to  Athens.  Indeed  the 
two  objects  were  intimately  connected  with  each  other  ;  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  enterprise,  while  full  of  prospective  conquest  to  Athens,  was  yet  more 
pregnant  with  future  power  and  wealth  to  Alkibiades  himself.  Such 
chances  would  disappear  if  the  expedition  could  be  prevented  ;  nor  was 
it  at  all  impossible  that  the  Athenians,  under  the  intense  impression  of 
religious  terror  consequent  on  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  might  throw 
up  the  scheme  altogether.  Especially  Nikias,  exquisitely  sensitive  in  his 
own  religious  conscience,  and  never  hearty  in  his  wish  for  going,  would 
hasten  to  consult  his  prophets,  and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
renew  his  opposition  on  the  fresh  ground  offered  to  him,  or  at  least  to 
claim  delay  until  the  offended  gods  should  have  been  appeased. 

But  this  calculation  was  not  realized.  Probably  matters  had  already 
proceeded  too  far  even  for  Nikias  to  recede.  Notice  had  been  sent  round 
to  all  the  allies  ;  forces  were  already  on  their  way  to  the  rendezvous  at 
Korkyra  ;  the  Argeian  and  Mantineian  allies  were  arriving  at  Peiraeus  to 
embark.  So  much  the  more  eagerly  did  the  conspirators  proceed  in  that 
which  I  have  stated  as  the  other  part  of  their  probable  plan,  to  work  that 
exaggerated  religious  terror,  which  they  had  themselves  artificially  brought 
about,  for  the  ruin  of  Alkibiades. 

Few  men  in  Athens  either  had,  or  deserved  to  have,  a  greater  number  of 
enemies,  political  as  well  as  private,  than  Alkibiades.  His  importance 
had  been  already  so  much  increased,  and  threatened  to  be  so  much  more 
increased,  by  the  Sicilian  enterprise,  that  they  no  longer  observed  any 
measures  in  compassing  his  ruin.  That  which  the  mutilators  of  the 
Hermae  seemed  to  have  deliberately  planned,  his  other  enemies  were  ready 
to  turn  to  profit. 

Amidst  the  mournful  dismay  spread  by  the  discovery  of  sp  unparalleled 
a  sacrilege,  it  appeared  to  the  Athenian  people — as  it  would  have  appeared 
to  the  Ephors  at  Sparta,  or  to  the  rulers  in  every  oligarchical  city  of 
Greece — that  it  was  their  paramount  and  imperative  duty  to  detect  and 
punish  the  authors.  So  long  as  these  latter  were  walking  about  unknown 
and  unpunished,  the  temples  were  defiled  by  their  presence,  and  the  whole 
city  was  accounted  under  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  who  would  inflict 
upon  it  heavy  public  misfortunes1.  Under  this  displeasure  every  citizen 
felt  himself  comprehended,  so  that  the  sense  of  public  security  as  well  as 
of  private  comfort  were  alike  unappeased,  until  the  offenders  should  be 
discovered  and  atonement  made  by  punishing  or  expelling  them.     Large 

We  may  observe  (i)   that  the  commission  of  ary  pleading  of  Antiphon  on  a  trial  for  homicide 

inquiry    was    instituted    and    presided    over    by  (Orat.  ii.,  Tetralog.,  i,  1, 10). 

demagogues,  who  proceeded  to  find  their  victims  'Acrvp.<\>op6v    0'    v^lv    eorl    TovSe    p.iapbv    ical 

mainly  among  the  aristocrats  (Andok.,  De  Myst.,  aya-ypoi/   ovra   eis   to.   refxevr}    tH>v    Oewv    eiaiovra 

§§  27,  36)-     (2)  The  blame  for  the  banishment  of  /juaiveiv    tV    ayveiav    avritv    ewl    t<?    t<x$    avTa? 

Alkibiades  is  explicitly  thrown  upon    the  demo-  Tparre'fas     lovra.     avyKaTaiTLp,ir\ayai     tovs 

crats  (Thuk.,  vi.  28-29,  89  ;  viii.  47,  65).     (3)  The  apairiovf     i<   yap    rovTUtval    re    d<j>o- 

demagogues  had  a  natural  motive  for  vengeance  pi  at  ytyvovrat  8vo-tvx«is  6'  at  irpa£ ec? 

against  the  leader  who  had  thrown  over  Hyper-  KadCaravrai.     Ouctac  oiv  \PV  t»ji>  ti/x*»- 

bolus  (Plut.,  Nic.,  It;  Alcib.,   13),  and  was  now  plav    -qy  ijera  p.e  v  o  vs,    aurcp    tovto)    to    toutow 

outstripping    them   (Thuk,  vi.    28).     (4)   The   oli-  aVe/Sij/ttara    dvaOevras,    l&Lav    /xev    rr)v    <rvp.<\>opav 

garchs    had    no    serious    quarrel    with    Alkibiades  KaOapav  Se  rrfv  n6\tv  KaTao-njo-ai. 

at  this  time.  Compare  Antiphon,  De  Cicde  Herodis,  §  83,  and 

As  for  the  Corinthians,  a  sufficient  number  of  Sophokles,  (Edip.  Tyrann.,  26,  96,  170 — as  to  the 

their   citizens   must   have  resided   in   Athens   for  miseries  which  befel  a  country,  so  long  as  the  per- 

purposes  of  trade,  and  would  know  their  way  about  son  guilty  of  homicide  remained   to  pollute  the 

quite  well.    A  band  of  such  metics  could  certainly  soil,  and  until  he  was  slain  or  expelled.     See  also 

have  accomplished  the  outrage  in  question. — Ed.]  Xcnophon,  Hiero,  iv.  4,    and    Plato,    I.egg.,    x., 

1  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  contempor-  pp.  885-910. 
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rewards  were  accordingly  proclaimed  to  any  person  who  could  give 
information,  and  even  impunity  to  any  accomplice  whose  confession  might 
lay  open  the  plot.  Nor  did  the  matter  stop  here.  Once  under  this 
painful  shock  of  religious  and  political  terror,  the  Athenians  became 
eager  talkers  and  listeners  on  the  subject  of  other  recent  acts  of  impiety. 
Hence  an  additional  public  vote  was  passed,  promising  rewards  and 
inviting  information  from  all  witnesses — citizens,  metics,  or  even  slaves — 
respecting  any  previous  acts  of  impiety  which  might  have  come  within  their 
cognizance,  but  at  the  same  time  providing  that  informers  who  gave 
false  depositions  should  be  punished  capitally1. 

While  the  [Council]  of  Five  Hundred  were  invested  with  full  powers  of 
action,  Diognetus,  Peisander,  Charikles,  and  others,  were  named  commis- 
sioners for  receiving  and  prosecuting  inquiries  ;  and  public  assemblies  were 
held  nearly  every  day  to  receive  reports2.  The  first  informations  received, 
however,  did  not  relate  to  the  grave  and  recent  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
but  to  analogous  incidents  of  older  date,  above  all  to  ludicrous  ceremonies 
celebrated  in  various  houses3,  by  parties  of  revellers  caricaturing  and 
divulging  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  was  under  this  latter  head  that  the 
first  impeachment  was  preferred  against  Alkibiades. 

So  fully  were  the  preparations  of  the  armament  now  complete,  that  the 
trireme  of  Lamachus  was  already  moored  in  the  outer  harbour,  and  the 
last  public  assembly  was  held  for  the  departing  officers,  when  Pythonikus 
rose  to  impeach  Alkibiades.  While  Alkibiades  strenuously  denied  the 
allegation,  the  Pry tanes  (councillors  presiding  over  the  assembly,  according 
to  the  order  determined  by  lot  for  that  year  among  the  ten  tribes)  at  once 
made  proclamation  for  all  uninitiated  citizens  to  depart  from  the  assembly, 
and  went  to  fetch  the  slave  (Andromachus  by  name)  whom  Pythonikus 
had  indicated.  On  being  introduced,  Andromachus  deposed  before  the 
assembly  that  he  had  been  with  his  master  in  the  house  of  Polytion,  when 
Alkibiades,  Nikiades,  and  Meletus  went  through  the  sham  celebration  of 
the  mysteries,  many  other  persons  being  present,  and  especially  three 
other  slaves  besides  himself.  We  must  presume  that  he  verified  this 
affirmation  by  describing  what  the  mysteries  were  which  he  had  seen — the 
test  which  Pythonikus  had  offered4. 

Pythonikus,  the  demagogue  Androkles,  and  other  speakers,  having  put 
in  evidence  this  irreverent  proceeding,  enlarged  upon  it  with  the  strongest 
invective,  imputed  to  him  many  other  acts  of  the  like  character,  and 
even  denounced  him  as  cognizant  of  the  recent  mutilation  of  the  Herman. 
4  All  had  been  done  (they  said)  with  a  view  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of 

1  Andokides,  De  Mysteriis,  §  20.  have  their  tongues  cut  out  by  the  roots — to  have 

1  Andokides,  De  Mysteriis,  §§   14,  15,  26  ;   Plu-  their  right  hands  cut  off  at  the  church  gate — then 

t.irch,  Alkibiad..  c.  18.  to  be  tied  to  a  post  in  the  market-place  with  an 

*  Those  who  are  disposed  to  imagine  that  the  iron  chain,  and  burnt  by  a  slow  fire.  This  sen- 
violent  feelings  and  proceedings  at  Athens  by  the  tence,  after  being  submitted  by  way  of  appeal  to 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae  were  the  consequence  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  by  them  confirmed, 
her  democratical  government,  may  be  reminded  was  actually  executed  upon  the  Chevalier  de  la 
of  an  analogous  event  of  modern  times  from  which  Rarre  (d'Etallonde  having  escaped)  in  July, 
we  are  not  yet  separated  by  a  century.  1766;  with  this  mitigation,  that  he  was  allowed 

In  the  year  1766,  at  Abbeville  in  France,  two  to  be  decapitated  before  he  was  burnt — but  at 

young  gentlemen  of  Rood   family   (the  Chevalier  the  same  time  with  this  aggravation,  that  he  was 

d'Ktallonde  and  Chevalier  de  la  Barre)  were  tried,  put  to  the  torture,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 

convicted  and  condemned   for   having   injured   a  to  compel  him  to  disclose  his  accomplices  (Vol- 

wooden  crucifix  which  stood  on  the  bridge  of  that  taire,  Relation  de  la  Mort  du  Chevalier  de  la  Barre, 

town :  in  aggravation  of  this  offence  they  were  Oluvres,    vol.    xlii.,    pp.    361-379,    ed.    Beuchot : 

charged  with  having  sung  indecent  songs.     The  also  Voltaire,  Lt  Cri  du  Sang  Innocent,  vol.  xii., 

evidence  to  prove  these  points  was  exceedingly  p.  133). 

doubtful  :    nevertheless  both  were  condemned  to  *  Andokid.,  De  htyster.,  $$  11-13- 
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subverting  the  democracy,  when  bereft  of  its  divine  protectors — a  purpose 
manifested  by  the  constant  tenor  of  his  lawless,  overbearing,  antipopular 
demeanour.'  But  in  spite  of  all  the  disquietude  arising  from  the  recent 
sacrilege,  their  expectations  were  defeated.  The  strenuous  denial  of 
Alkibiades — aided  by  his  very  peculiar  position  as  commander  of  the 
armament,  as  well  as  by  the  reflection  that  the  recent  outrage  tended 
rather  to  spoil  his  favourite  projects  in  Sicily — found  general  credence. 
The  citizens  enrolled  to  serve  manifested  strong  disposition  to  stand  by 
him  ;  the  allies  from  Argos  and  Mantineia  were  known  to  have  embraced 
the  service  chiefly  at  his  instigation  ;  the  people  generally  had  become 
familiar  with  him  as  the  intended  conqueror  in  Sicily,  and  were  loath 
to  be  balked  of  this  project.  From  all  which  circumstances,  his  enemies, 
finding  little  disposition  to  welcome  the  accusations  which  they  preferred, 
were  compelled  to  postpone  them  until  a  more  suitable  time  *. 

But  Alkibiades  saw  full  well  the  danger  of  having  such  charges  hanging 
over  his  head,  and  the  peculiar  advantage  which  he  derived  from  his 
accidental  position  at  the  moment.  He  implored  the  people  to  investigate 
the  charges  at  once,  proclaiming  his  anxiety  to  stand  trial  and  even  to 
suffer  death,  if  found  guilty,  and  insisting  above  all  things  on  the  mischief 
to  the  city  of  sending  him  on  such  an  expedition  with  the  charge  undecided. 
His  enemies  could  only  reply  by  the  trick  of  putting  up  fresh  speakers, 
less  notorious  for  hostility  to  Alkibiades.  These  men  deprecated  the  delay 
which  would  be  occasioned  in  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  if  he  were 
put  upon  his  trial  forthwith — and  proposed  deferring  the  trial  until  a 
certain  number  of  days  after  his  return2. 

The  spectacle  of  the  departure  was  indeed  so  imposing,  and  the  moment 
so  full  of  anxious  interest,  that  it  banished  even  the  recollection  of  the 
recent  sacrilege.  The  entire  armament  was  not  mustered  at  Athens  ;  for 
it  had  been  judged  expedient  to  order  most  of  the  allied  contingents  to 
rendezvous  at  once  at  Korkyra.  But  the  Athenian  force  alone  was 
astounding  to  behold.  There  were  one  hundred  triremes,  sixty  of  which 
were  in  full  trim  for  rapid  nautical  movement — while  the  remaining  forty 
were  employed  as  transports  for  the  soldiers.  There  were  fifteen  hundred 
select  citizen  hoplites,  chosen  from  the  general  muster-roll — and  seven 
hundred  Thgtes,  or  citizens  too  poor  to  be  included  in  the  muster-roll, 
who  served  as  hoplites  on  shipboard,  each  with  a  panoply  furnished  by 
the  state3.  To  these  must  be  added,  five  hundred  Argeian  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Mantineian  hoplites,  paid  by  Athens  and  transported 
on  board  Athenian  ships.  The  number  of  horsemen  was  so  small,  that  all 
were  conveyed  in  a  single  horse  transport. 

But  the  condition,  the  equipment,  the  pomp  both  of  wealth  and  force, 
visible  in  the  armament,  was  still  more  impressive  than  the  number.  At 
daybreak  on  the  day  appointed,  when  all  the  ships  were  ready  in  Peiraeus 
for  departure,  the  military  force  was  marched  down  in  a  body  from  the 
city  and  embarked.     They  were  accompanied  by  nearly  the  whole  popula- 

1  Thukyd.,  vi.  29.  Isokrates  (Orat.  xvi.,  De  s  The  proportion  of  700  Thetes  to  1,500  other 
Bigis,  §§  7.  8)  represents  these  proceedings  before  hoplites  is  remarkably  high  :  as  a  rule,  this  class 
the  departure  for  Sicily,  in  a  very  inaccurate  manner.  was  not  drafted  into  the  heavy  infantry  at  all. 

2  The  account  which  Andokides  gives  of  the  first  We  may  infer  that  the  zeugite  class  (consisting 
accusation  against  Alkibiades  by  Pythonikus,  largely  of  small  proprietors)  showed  some  re- 
in the  assembly  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  luctance  against  serving  overseas ;  or,  more  prob- 
presents  the  appearance  of  being  substantially  ably,  that  their  numbers  had  greatty  diminished 
correct,  and  I  have  followed  it  in  the  text.  It  through  the  stress  of  war,  plague  (Thuk.,  iii.  87), 
is  in  harmony  with  the  more  brief  indications  of  and  loss  of  wealth. — Ed. 

Thukydides. 
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tion,  metics  and  foreigners  as  well  as  citizens,  so  that  the  appearance  was 
that  of  a  collective  emigration  like  the  flight  to  Salamis  sixty-five  years 
before. 

The  moment  immediately  succeeding  this  farewell — when  all  the  soldiers 
were  already  on  board  and  the  Keleustes  was  on  the  point  of  beginning 
his  chant  to  put  the  rowers  in  motion — was  peculiarly  solemn.  Silence 
having  been  enjoined  and  obtained,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  the  crews  in 
every  ship,  and  the  spectators  on  shore,  followed  the  voice  of  the  herald  in 
praying  to  the  gods  for  success,  and  in  singing  the  paean.  On  every  deck 
were  seen  bowls  of  wine  prepared,  out  of  which  the  officers  and  the 
Epibatae  made  libations,  with  goblets  of  silver  and  gold.  At  length  the 
final  signal  was  given,  and  the  whole  fleet  quitted  Peiraeus  in  single  file — 
displaying  the  exuberance  of  their  yet  untried  force  by  a  race  of  speed  as 
far  as  JEgma.. 

The  fleet  made  straight  for  Korkyra,  where  the  contingents  of  the  mari- 
time allies,  with  the  ships  for  burden  and  provisions,  were  found  assembled. 
The  armament  thus  complete  was  passed  in  review,  and  found  to  comprise 
134  triremes  with  two  Rhodian  pentekonters  ;  5,100  hoplites  ;  480  bowmen, 
80  of  them  Cretan  ;  700  Rhodian  slingers ;  and  120  Megarian  exiles  serving 
as  light  troops.  Of  vessels  of  burden,  in  attendance  with  provisions, 
muniments  of  war,  bakers,  masons,  and  carpenters,  etc.,  the  number  was 
not  less  than  500  ;  besides  which,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
private  trading  ships,  following  voluntarily  for  purposes  of  profit. 

In  their  progress  southward  along  the  coast  of  Italy  to  Rhegium,  they 
met  with  a  very  cold  reception  from  the  various  Grecian  cities.  The 
utmost  which  they  would  grant  was  the  liberty  of  taking  moorings  and  of 
watering  ;  and  even  thus  much  was  denied  to  them  both  at  Tarentum  and 
at  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri.  At  Rhegium,  immediately  on  the  Sicilian 
strait,  though  the  town  gate  was  still  kept  shut,  they  were  so  far  more 
hospitably  treated,  that  a  market  of  provisions  was  furnished  to  them 
and  they  were  allowed  to  encamp  not  far  from  the  walls.  They  here 
hauled  their  ships  ashore  and  took  repose  until  the  return  of  three  scout 
ships  from  Egesta,  while  the  generals  entered  into  negotiation  with  the 
magistrates  and  people  of  Rhegium,  endeavouring  to  induce  them  to  aid 
the  armament  in  re-establishing  the  dispossessed  Leontines,  who  were  of 
common  Chalkidian  origin  with  themselves.  But  the  Rhegines  would 
promise  nothing  more  than  neutrality,  and  cooperation  in  any  course  of 
policy  which  it  might  suit  the  other  Italian  Greeks  to  adopt.  Probably 
they,  as  well  as  the  other  Italian  Greeks,  were  astonished  and  intimidated 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  newly-arrived  force,  and  desired  to  leave  to  them- 
selves open  latitude  of  conduct  for  the  future — not  without  mistrust  of 
Athens  and  her  affected  forwardness  for  the  restoration  of  the  Leontines. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  muster  of  the  Athenians  at  Korkyra  (about 
July  415  b.c.)  that  the  Syracusans  became  thoroughly  convinced  both 
of  their  approach,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  designs  against  Sicily.  Inti- 
mation had  indeed  reached  Syracuse  of  the  resolution  taken  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  preceding  March  to  assist  Egesta  and  Leontini,  and  of 
the  preparations  going  on  in  consequence.  There  was,  however,  a  pre- 
vailing indisposition  to  credit  such  tidings.  Some  derided  the  intelligence 
as  mere  idle  rumour  ;  others  anticipated,  at  most,  nothing  more  serious 
than  the  expedition  sent  from  Athens  ten  years  before.     No  one  could 
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imagine  the  new  eagerness  and  obstinacy  with  which  she  had  just  thrown 
herself  into  the  scheme  of  Sicilian  conquest,  nor  the  formidable  armament 
presently  about  to  start.  Nevertheless,  the  Syracusan  generals  thought 
it  their  duty  to  strengthen  the  military  condition  of  the  state. 

Hermokrates,  however,  whose  information  was  more  complete,  judged 
these  preparations  insufficient,  and  took  advantage  of  a  public  assembly — 
held  seemingly  about  the  time  that  the  Athenians  were  starting  from 
Peiraeus — to  correct  their  incredulity.  He  pledged  his  own  credit  that 
the  reports  which  had  been  circulated  were  not  merely  true,  but  even  less 
than  the  full  truth ;  that  the  Athenians  were  actually  on  their  way,  with 
an  armament  on  the  largest  scale,  and  vast  designs  of  conquering  all 
Sicily.  While  he  strenuously  urged  that  the  city  should  be  put  in 
immediate  condition  for  repelling  a  most  formidable  invasion,  he  depre- 
cated all  alarm  as  to  the  result,  and  held  out  the  firmest  assurances  of 
ultimate  triumph.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  approaching  force  would 
intimidate  the  Sicilian  cities  and  drive  them  into  hearty  defensive  co- 
operation with  Syracuse.  Rarely  indeed  did  any  large  or  distant 
expedition  ever  succeed  in  its  object,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  failure 
of  the  Persians  against  Greece,  by  which  failure  Athens  herself  had  so 
largely  profited.  Preparations,  however,  both  effective  and  immediate, 
were  indispensable,  not  merely  at  home,  but  by  means  of  foreign  missions, 
to  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks — to  the  Sikels — and  to  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  suspicious  of  the  unmeasured  aggressive 
designs  of  Athens,  and  whose  immense  wealth  woulcj  now  be  especially 
serviceable — and  to  Lacedaemon  and  Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
aid  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  renewed  invasion  of  Attica.  So  confident  did  he 
(Hermokrates)  feel  of  their  powers  of  defence,  if  properly  organized,  that 
he  would  even  advise  the  Syracusans  with  their  Sicilian  allies  to  put  to  sea 
at  once,  with  all  their  naval  force  and  two  months'  provisions,  and  to  sail 
forthwith  to  the  friendly  harbour  of  Tarentum,  from  whence  they  would 
be  able  to  meet  the  Athenian  fleet  and  prevent  it  even  from  crossing  the 
Ionic  Gulf  from  Korkyra.  The  Syracusans  would  probably  be  able  to 
deter  or  obstruct  the  advance  of  the  expedition  until  winter  approached  : 
in  which  case,  Nikias,  the  ablest  of  the  three  generals,  who  was  understood 
to  have  undertaken  the  scheme  against  his  own  consent,  would  probably 
avail  himself  of  the  pretext  to  return. 

Though  these  opinions  of  Hermokrates  were  espoused  farther  by  various 
other  citizens  in  the  assembly,  the  greater  number  of  speakers  placed 
little  faith  in  his  warnings.  We  have  already  noticed  Hermokrates  nine 
years  before  as  envoy  of  Syracuse  and  chief  adviser  at  the  congress  of 
Gela — then,  as  now,  watchful  to  bar  the  door  against  Athenian  interference 
in  Sicily — then,  as  now,  belonging  to  the  oligarchical  party,  and  of  senti- 
ments hostile  to  the  existing  democratical  constitution.  Though  there 
was  nothing,  in  the  words  of  Hermokrates  himself,  disparaging  either  to 
the  democracy  or  to  the  existing  magistrates,  yet  it  would  seem  that  his 
partisans  who  spoke  after  him  must  have  exaggerated  that  which  he 
characterized  as  the  '  habitual  quiescence  '  of  the  Syracusans  into  con- 
temptible remissness  and  disorganization  under  those  administrators 
whom  the  democracy  preferred.  Amidst  the  speakers  who,  in  replying 
to  Hermokrates  and  the  others,  indignantly  repelled  such  insinuations, 
a  citizen  named  Athenagoras  was  the  most  distinguished.     He  was  at  this 
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time  the  leading  democratical  politician,  and  the  most  popular  orator,  in 
Syracuse. 

'  The  tales  which  you  have  just  heard  are  nothing  better  than  fabrica- 
tions, got  up  to  alarm  you.  You  will  be  too  wise  to  take  measure  of 
the  future  from  their  reports :  you  will  rather  judge  from  what  able  men 
such  as  the  Athenians  are  likely  to  do.  Be  assured  that  they  will  never 
leave  behind  them  the  Peloponnesians  in  menacing  attitude,  to  come 
hither  and  court  a  fresh  war  not  less  formidable  :  indeed  I  think  they 
account  themselves  lucky  that  we  with  our  powerful  cities  have  never 
come  across  to  attack  them.  And  if  they  should  come,  as  it  is  pretended — 
they  will  find  Sicily  a  more  formidable  foe  than  Peloponnesus  :  nay,  our 
own  city  alone  will  be  a  match  for  twice  the  force  which  they  can  bring 
across.  The  Athenians,  knowing  all  this  well  enough,  will  mind  then- 
own  business  ;  in  spite  of  all  the  fictions  which  men  on  this  side  of  the 
water  conjure  up  in  order  to  terrify  you  and  get  themselves  nominated 
to  the  chief  posts.  One  of  these  days,  I  fear  they  may  even  succeed, 
from  our  want  of  precautions.  Such  intrigues  leave  but  short  moments 
of  tranquillity  to  our  .city  :  they  condemn  it  to  an  intestine  discord  worse 
than  foreign  war,  and  have  sometimes  betrayed  it  even  to  despots  and 
usurpers.  Let  me  ask,  indeed,  what  is  it  that  you  younger  nobles  covet  ? 
To  get  into  command  at  your  early  age  ?  The  law  forbids  you,  because  you 
are  yet  incompetent.  Or  do  you  wish  not  to  be  under  equal  laws  with 
the  many  ?  But  how  can  you  pretend  that  citizens  of  the  same  city 
should  not  have  the  same  rights  ?  Someone  will  tell  me  that  democracy 
is  neither  intelligent  nor  just,  and  that  the  rich  are  the  persons  best  fitted 
to  command.  But  I  affirm,  first,  that  the  people  are  the  sum  total,  and 
the  oligarchy  merely  a  fraction  ;  next,  that  rich  men  are  the  best  trustees  of 
the  aggregate  wealth  existing  in  the  community — intelligent  men,  the  best 
counsellors — and  the  multitude,  the  best  qualified  for  hearing  and  deciding 
after  such  advice.  In  a  democracy,  these  functions,  one  and  all,  find 
their  proper  place.  But  oligarchy,  though  imposing  on  the  multitude  a 
full  participation  in  all  hazards,  is  not  content  even  with  an  exorbitant 
share  in  the  public  advantages,  but  grasps  and  monopolizes  the  whole 
for  itself.' 

Immediately  after  this  vehement  speech  from  Athenagoras,  one  of  the 
Strategi  who  presided  in  the  assembly  interposed,  abruptly  closing  the 
assembly  with  these  few  words  :  '  We  generals  deprecate  this  interchange 
of  personal  vituperation,  and  trust  that  the  hearers  present  will  not  surfer 
themselves  to  be  biassed  by  it.  Let  us  rather  take  care,  in  reference  to 
the  reports  just  communicated,  that  we  be  one  and  all  in  a  condition 
to  repel  the  invader.  And  even  should  the  necessity  not  arise,  there  is  no 
harm  in  strengthening  our  public  force  with  horses,  arms,  and  the  other 
muniments  of  war.  We  generals  shall  take  upon  ourselves  the  care  and 
supervision  of  these  matters,  as  well  as  of  the  missions  to  neighbouring 
cities,  for  procuring  information  and  for  other  objects.  We  have  indeed 
already  busied  ourselves  for  the  purpose,  and  we  shall  keep  you  informed 
of  what  we  learn.' 

The  language  of  Athenagoras  lets  us  somewhat  into  the  real  working  of 
politics  among  the  Syracusan  democracy.  Athenagoras  at  Syracuse  was 
like  Kleon  at  Athens — the  popular  orator  of  the  city.  But  he  was  by  no 
means  the  most  influential  person,  nor  had  he  the  principal  direction  of 
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public  affairs.  Executive  and  magisterial  functions  belonged  chiefly  to 
HermokratSs  and  his  partisans,  the  opponents  of  Athenagoras.  Hermo- 
krat£s  has  already  appeared  as  taking  the  lead  at  the  congress  of  Gela 
nine  years  before,  and  will  be  seen  throughout  the  coming  period  almost 
constantly  in  the  same  position  ;  while  the  political  rank  of  Athenagoras 
is  more  analogous  to  that  which  we  should  call  a  leader  of  opposition — a 
function  of  course  suspended  under  pressing  danger,  so  that  we  hear  of 
him  no  more.  At  Athens  as  at  Syracuse,  the  men  who  got  the  real  power, 
and  handled  the  force  and  treasures  of  the  state,  were  chiefly  of  the  rich 
families — often  of  oligarchical  sentiments,  acquiescing  in  the  democracy 
as  an  uncomfortable  necessity,  and  continually  open  to  be  solicited  by 
friends  or  kinsmen  to  conspire  against  it.  Their  proceedings  were  doubt- 
less always  liable  to  the  scrutiny,  and  their  persons  to  the  animadversion, 
of  the  public  assembly  :  hence  arose  the  influence  of  the  demagogue,  such 
as  Athenagoras  and  Kleon — the  bad  side  of  whose  character  is  so  constantly 
kept  before  the  readers  of  Grecian  history.  By  whatever  disparaging 
epithets  such  character  may  be  surrounded,  it  is  in  reality  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  a  free  government  under  all  its  forms — whether  constitutional 
monarchy  or  democracy.  By  the  side  of  the  real  political  actors,  who 
hold  principal  office  and  wield  personal  power,  there  are  always  abundant 
censors  and  critics — some  better,  others  worse,  in  respect  of  honesty,  can- 
dour, wisdom,  or  rhetoric — the  most  distinguished  of  whom  acquires  con- 
siderable importance,  though  holding  a  function  essentially  inferior  to 
that  of  the  authorized  magistrate  or  general. 

We  observe  here  that  Athenagoras,  far  from  being  inclined  to  push 
the  city  into  war,  is  averse  to  it  even  beyond  reasonable  limit ;  and 
denounces  it  as  the  interested  policy  of  the  oligarchical  party.  This  may 
show  how  little  it  was  any  constant  interest  or  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
so-called  demagogues  to  involve  their  city  in  unnecessary  war.  The  oli- 
garchical party  were  the  usual  promoters  of  war,  a  fact  which  we  should 
naturally  expect,  seeing  that  the  rich  and  great,  in  most  communities,  have 
accounted  the  pursuit  of  military  glory  more  conformable  to  their  dignity 
than  any  other  career1.  That  the  imputations  advanced  by  Athenagoras 
against  the  oligarchical  youth,  of  promoting  military  organization  with  a 
view  to  their  own  separate  interest,  were  not  visionary,  may  be  seen  by 
the  analogous  case  of  Argos,  two  or  three  years  before. 

Even  before  the  debate  here  adverted  to,  the  Syracusan  generals  had 
evidently  acted  upon  views  more  nearly  approaching  to  those  of  Hermo- 
krates  than  to  those  of  Athenagoras.  Already  alive  to  the  danger,  and 
apprised  by  their  scouts  when  the  Athenian  armament  was  passing  from 
Korkyra  to  Rhegium,  they  pushed  their  preparations  with  the  utmost 
activity,  distributing  garrisons  and  sending  envoys  among  their  Sikel 
dependencies,  while  the  force  within  the  city  was  mustered  and  placed 
under  all  the  conditions  of  war. 

The  halt  of  the  Athenians  at  Rhegium  afforded  increased  leisure  for  such 
equipment.  That  halt  was  prolonged  for  more  than  one  reason.  In  the 
first  place,  Nikias  and  his  colleagues  wished  to  negotiate  with  the  Rhegines, 
as  well  as  to  haul  ashore  and  clean  their  ships  :  next,  they  awaited  the  return 

1  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  remember  that  little  or  nothing  to  lose  by  a  state  of  war :  in 

the    burden    of    war  -  taxes   fell   mainly   on    the  fact,  it  had  much  to  gain  by  the  commissioning 

shoulders  of  the  well-to-do.    Provided  the  food-  of  large  armaments.    Of.  p.  518,  note. — Ed. 
supply  remained   assured,   the  proletariate  had 
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of  the  three  scout-ships  from  Egesta :  lastly,  they  had  as  yet  formed  no 
plan  of  action  in  Sicily. 

The  ships  from  Egesta  returned  with  disheartening  news.  Instead  of 
the  abundant  wealth  which  had  been  held  forth  as  existing  in  that  town, 
and  upon  which  the  resolutions  of  the  Athenians  as  to  Sicilian  operations 
had  been  mainly  grounded,  it  turned  out  that  no  more  than  thirty 
talents  in  all  could  be  produced.  Disappointed  in  the  source  from  whence 
they  had  calculated  on  obtaining  money — for  it  appears  that  both  Alki- 
biades  and  Lamachus  had  sincerely  relied  on  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
Egesta,  though  Nikias  was  always  mistrustful — the  generals  now  discussed 
their  plan  of  action. 

Nikias  wished  to  circumscribe  his  range  of  operations  within  the  rigorous 
letter  of  the  vote  which  the  Athenian  assembly  had  passed.  He  proposed 
to  sail  at  once  against  Selinus  ;  then,  formally  to  require  the  Egestaeans  to 
provide  the  means  of  maintaining  the  armament,  or,  at  least,  of  main- 
taining those  sixty  triremes  which  they  themselves  had  solicited.  Since 
this  requisition  would  not  be  realized.,  he  would  only  tarry  long  enough 
to  obtain  from  the  Selinuntines  some  tolerable  terms  of  accommodation 
with  Egesta,  and  then  return  home,  exhibiting,  as  they  sailed  along,  to 
all  the  maritime  cities,  this  great  display  of  Athenian  naval  force.  And 
while  he  would  be  ready  to  profit  by  any  opportunity  which  accident  might 
present  for  serving  the  Leontines  or  establishing  new  alliances,  he  strongly 
deprecated  any  prolonged  stay  in  the  island  for  speculative  enterprises1. 

Against  this  scheme  Alkibiades  protested,  as  narrow,  timid,  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  prodigious  force  with  which  they  had  been  entrusted. 
He  proposed  to  begin  by  opening  negotiations  with  all  the  other  Sicilian 
Greeks — especially  Messend,  convenient  both  as  harbour  for  their  fleet  and 
as  base  of  their  military  operations — to  prevail  upon  them  to  co-operate 
against  Syracuse  and  Selinus.  With  the  same  view,  he  recommended 
establishing  relations  with  the  Sikels  of  the  interior,  in  order  to  detach 
such  of  them  as  were  subjects  of  Syracuse,  as  well  as  to  ensure  supplies  of 
provisions.  As  soon  as  it  had  been  thus  ascertained  what  extent  of 
foreign  aid  might  be  looked  for,  he  would  open  direct  attack  forthwith 
against  Syracuse  and  Selinus  ;  unless  indeed  the  former  should  consent 
to  re-establish  Leontini,  and  the  latter  to  come  to  terms  with  Egesta. 

Lamachus,  delivering  his  opinion  last,  advised  that  they  should  proceed 
at  once  to  attack  Syracuse,  and  fight  their  battle  under  its  walls.  The 
Syracusans  (he  urged)  were  now  only  half-prepared  for  defence.  Many  of 
their  citizens,  and  much  property,  would  be  foundv  still  lingering  through- 
out the  neighbouring  lands,  and  might  thus  be  seized  for  the  subsistence 
of  their  army2  ;  while  the  deserted  town  and  harbour  of  Megara,  very 
near  to  Syracuse  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  might  be  occupied  by  the 
fleet  as  a  naval  station.  The  imposing  and  intimidating  effect  of  the 
armament,  not  less  than  its  real  efficiency,  was  now  at  the  maximum. 
If  advantage  were  taken  of  this  first  impression  to  take  an  instant  blow 
at  their  principal  enemy,  the  Syracusans  would  be  found  destitute  of 
the  courage,  not  less  than  of  the  means,  to  resist.  As  for  the  other  Sicilian 
cities,  nothing  would  contribute  so  much  to  determine  their  immediate 
adhesion,  as  successful  operations  against  Syracuse. 

1  Thukyd.,  vi.  47  ',  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  14. 

1  Compare  Thukyd.,  iv.  104 — describing  the  surprise  of  Amphipolis  by  BraskUs. 
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But  Lamachus  found  no  favour  with  either  of  the  other  two,  and  being 
thus  compelled  to  choose  between  the  plans  of  Alkibiades  and  Nikias, 
gave  his  support  to  that  of  the  former — which  was  the  mean  term  of  the 
three.  There  can  be  no  doubt — as  far  as  it  is  becoming  to  pronounce 
respecting  that  which  never  reached  execution — that  the  plan  of  Lamachus 
was  far  the  best  and  most  judicious!  at  first  sight  indeed  the  most  daring, 
but  intrinsically  the  safest,  easiest,  and  speediest,  that  could  be  suggested. 
For  undoubtedly  the  siege  and  capture  of  Syracuse  was  the  one  enterprise 
indispensable  towards  the  promotion  of  Athenian  views  in  Sicily.  The 
sooner  that  was  commenced,  the  more  easily  it  would  be  accomplished  : 
and  its  difficulties  were  in  many  ways  aggravated,  in  no  way  abated, 
by  those  preliminary  precautions  upon  which  Alkibiades  insisted.  Any- 
thing like  delay  tended  fearfully  to  impair  the  efficiency,  real  as  well  as 
reputed,  of  an  ancient  aggressive  armament,  and  to  animate  as  well  as  to 
strengthen  those  who  stood  on  the  defensive — a  point  on  which  we  shall 
find  painful  evidence  presently.  Unfortunately,  Lamachus,  though  the 
ablest  soldier  of  the  three,  was  a  poor  man,  of  no  political  position,  and 
little  influence  among  the  hoplites.  Had  he  possessed,  along  with  his 
own  straightforward  military  energy,  the  wealth  and  family  ascendancy 
of  either  of  his  colleagues,  the  achievements  as  well  as  the  fate  of  this 
splendid  armament  would  have  been  entirely  altered,  and  the  Athenians 
would  have  entered  Syracuse,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  conquerors. 

Alkibiades,  as  soon  as  his  plan  had  become  adopted,  sailed  across  the 
strait  in  his  own  trireme  from  Rhegium  to  Messene.  Though  admitted 
personally  into  the  city  and  allowed  to  address  the  public  assembly,  he 
could  not  induce  them  to  conclude  any  alliance,  or  to  admit  the  armament 
to  anything  beyond  a  market  of  provisions  without  the  walls.  He  accord- 
ingly returned  back  to  Rhegium,  from  whence  he  and  one  of  his  colleagues 
immediately  departed  with  sixty  triremes  for  Naxos.  The  Naxians 
cordially  received  the  armament,  which  then  steered  southward  along  the 
coast  of  Sicily  to  Katana.  In  the  latter  place  the  leading  men  and  the 
general  sentiment  were  at  this  time  favourable  to  Syracuse,  so  that  the 
Athenians,  finding  admittance  refused,  were  compelled  to  sail  farther 
southward.  On  the  ensuing  day  they  made  sail  with  their  ships  in  single 
column  immediately  in  front  of  Syracuse  itself,  while  an  advanced 
squadron  of  ten  triremes  were  even  despatched  into  the  Great  Harbour, 
south  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  on  this  side  the  city  with 
its  docks  and  fortifications,  and  for  the  farther  purpose  of  proclaiming 
from  shipboard  by  the  voice  of  the  herald — '  The  Leontines  now  in 
Syracuse  are*  hereby  invited  to  come  forth  without  apprehension  and  join 
their  friends  and  benefactors,  the  Athenians  '.  After  this  empty  display, 
they  returned  back  to  Katana. 

At  Katana,  Alkibiadds  personally  was  admitted  into  the  town,  and 
allowed  to  open  his  case  before  the  public  assembly,  as  he  had  been  at 
Messene.  Accident  alone  enabled  him  to  carry  his  point — for  some 
Athenian  soldiers  without,  observing  a  postern-gate  carelessly  guarded, 
broke  it  open,  and  showed  themselves  in  the  market-place.  The  town 
was  thus  in  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  the  leading  men  who 
were  friends  of  Syracuse  thought  themselves  lucky  to  escape  in  safety, 
while  the  general  assembly  came  to  a  resolution  accepting  the  alliance 
proposed  by  Alkibiades.     The  whole  Athenian  armament  was  now  con- 
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ducted  from  Rhegium  to  Katana,  which  was  established  as  headquarters. 
Intimation  was  farther  received  from  a  party  at  Kamarina,  that  the  city 
might  be  induced  to  join  them,  if  the  armament  showed  itself  :  accordingly 
the  whole  armament  proceeded  thither.  But  the  Kamarinaeans  declined 
to  admit  the  army,  and  declared  that  they  would  abide  by  the  existing 
treaty,  which  bound  them  to  receive  at  any  time  one  single  ship — but  no 
more,  unless  they  themselves  should  ask  for  it,  The  Athenians  were 
therefore  obliged  to  return  to  Katana.  Passing  by  Syracuse,  they  landed 
near  the  city  and  ravaged  some  of  the  neighbouring  lands.  The  Syracusan 
cavalry  and  light  troops  soon  appeared,  and  a  skirmish  with  trifling  loss 
ensued,  before  the  invaders  retired  to  their  ships. 

Serious  news  awaited  them  on  their  return  to  Katana.  They  found  the 
public  ceremonial  trireme,  called  the  Salaminian,  just  arrived  from  Athens 
— the  bearer  of  a  formal  resolution  of  the  assembly,  requiring  Alkibiades 
to  come  home  and  stand  his  trial  for  various  alleged  matters  of  irreligion 
combined  with  treasonable  purposes. 

This  summons  arose  out  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  and  the 
inquiries  instituted  into  the  authorship  of  that  deed,  since  the  departure 
of  the  armament.  The  anxious  sympathies  connected  with  so  large  a 
body  of  departing  citizens  had  for  the  moment  suspended  the  alarm 
caused  by  that  sacrilege.  But  it  speedily  revived,  and  the  people  could 
not  rest  without  finding  out  by  whom  the  deed  had  been  done.  Consider- 
able rewards,  1,000  and  even  10,000  drachms,  were  proclaimed  to  informers, 
of  whom  others  soon  appeared,  in  addition  to  the  slave  Andromachus 
before  mentioned.  A  metic  named  Teukrus  sent  intimation  to  the  [council] 
at  Athens  that  he  had  himself  been  a  party  concerned  in  the  recent  sacrilege 
concerning  the  mysteries,  as  well  as  cognizant  of  the  mutilation  of  the 
Hermae — and  that  if  impunity  were  guaranteed  to  him,  he  would  come 
back  and  give  full  information.  A  vote  of  the  [council]  was  immediately 
passed  to  invite  him.  He  denounced  by  name  eleven  persons  as  having 
been  concerned,  jointly  with  himself,  in  the  mock-celebration  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  ;  and  eighteen  different  persons,  himself  not  being  one, 
as  the  violators  of  the  Hermae.  A  woman  named  Agariste,  daughter  of 
Alkmaeonid£s — these  names  bespeak  her  great  rank  and  family  in  the 
city — deposed  farther  that  Alkibiadds,  Axiochus,  and  Adeimantus,  had 
gone  through  a  parody  of  the  mysteries  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  house  of 
Charmides1. 

Of  the  parties  named  in  these  different  depositions,  the  greater  number 
seem  to  have  fled  from  the  city  at  once  ;  but  all  who  remained  were  put 
into  prison  to  stand  future  trial. 

A  large  number  of  citizens,  many  of  them  of  the  first  consideration  in  the 
city,  were  thus  either  lying  in  prison  or  had  fled  into  exile.  But  the  alarm 
went  on  increasing  rather  than  diminishing.  The  people  had  heard 
only  a  succession  of  disclosures — all  attesting  a  frequency  of  irreligious 
acts,  calculated  to  insult  and  banish  the  local  gods  who  protected  their 
country  and  constitution — all  indicating  that  there  were  many  powerful 
citizens  bent  on  prosecuting  such  designs,  interpreted  as  treasonable — yet 
none  communicating  any  full  or  satisfactory  idea  of  the  Hermokopid  plot, 
of  the  real  conspirators,  or  of  their  farther  purposes.  The  enemy  was 
among  themselves,  yet  they  knew  not  where  to  lay  hands  upon  him. 

1  Andokides,  De  MytUriis,  ff  14,  13,  33. 
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The  public  distraction  was  aggravated  by  Peisander  and  Charikles, 
who  acted  as  commissioners  of  investigation,  furious  and  unprincipled 
politicians1,  at  that  time  professing  exaggerated  attachment  to  the 
democratical  constitution,  though  we  shall  find  both  of  them  hereafter 
among  the  most  unscrupulous  agents  in  its  subversion.  These  men 
loudly  proclaimed  that  the  facts  disclosed  indicated  the  band  of  Hermo- 
kopid  conspirators  to  be  numerous,  with  an  ulterior  design  of  speedily 
putting  down  the  democracy.  They  insisted  on  pressing  their  investiga- 
tions until  full  discovery  should  be  attained. 

It  was  amidst  such  eager  thirst  for  discovery,  that  a  new  informer 
appeared,  Diokleides — who  professed  to  communicate  some  material 
facts  connected  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  affirming  that  the 
authors  of  it  were  three  hundred  in  number. 

Such  (according  to  the  report  of  Andokides2)  was  the  story  of  this 
informer,  which  he  concluded  by  designating  forty-two  individuals,  out 
of  the  three  hundred  whom  he  had  seen.  The  first  names  whom  he 
specified  were  those  of  Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion,  two  [councillors]  actually 
sitting  among  his  audience.  Next  came  the  remaining  forty,  among  whom 
were  Andokides  and  many  of  his  nearest  relatives.  But  as  there  were 
a  still  greater  number  of  names  (assuming  the  total  of  three  hundred  to  be 
correct)  which  Diokleides  was  unable  to  specify,  the  commissioner 
Peisander  proposed  that  Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion  should  be  at  once 
seized  and  tortured,  in  order  to  force  them  to  disclose  their  accomplices  ; 
the  Psephism  passed  in  the  archonship  of  Skamandrius,  whereby  it  was 
unlawful  to  apply  the  torture  to  any  free  Athenian,  being  first  abrogated. 
Illegal,  not  less  than  cruel,  as  this  proposition  was,  the  [council]  at  first 
received  it  with  favour.  But  Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion,  casting  them- 
selves as  suppliants  upon  the  altar  in  the  senate-house,  pleaded  so  strenu- 
ously for  their  rights  as  citizens,  to  be  allowed  to  put  in  bail  and  stand 
trial  before  the  Dikastery,  that  this  was  at  last  granted  3.  No  sooner  had 
they  provided  their  sureties,  than  they  broke  their  covenant,  mounted 
their  horses,  and  deserted  to  the  enemy.  This  sudden  flight,  together 
with  the  news  that  a  Boeotian  force  was  assembled  on  the  borders  of 
Attica,  exasperated  still  farther  the  frantic  terror  of  the  public  mind. 
The  [council]  at  once  took  quiet  measures  for  seizing  and  imprisoning  all  the 
remaining  forty  whose  names  had  been  denounced  ;  while  by  concert  with 
the  Strategi,  all  the  citizens  were  put  under  arms.  The  [council]  itself 
remained  all  night  in  the  acropolis,  except  the  Prytanes  (or  fifty  [councillors] 

1  Andokid.,  De  Mysl.,  §  36.         -  Ibid.,  §§  37-42.  comparison  the  Storia  della  Colonna  In/ame  by  the 

3  We   must  recollect   that   the   Athenians   ad-  eminent    Alexander    Manzoni,  author  of  /  Pro- 

mitted  the  principle  of  the  torture,  as  a  good  mode  messi  Sposi.     It  lays  open  the  judicial  enormities 

of  eliciting  truth  as  well  as  of  testing  depositions —  committed  at  Milan  in   1630,  while  the  terrible 

for  they  applied  it  often  to  the  testimony  of  slaves  pestilence   was  raging   there,    by    the   examining 

■ — sometimes  apparently  to  that  of  metics.     Their  judges  and  the  senate,  in  order  to  get  evidence 

attachment  to  the  established  law,  which  forbade  against  certain    suspected  persons  called   Uniori, 

Ihti  application  of  it  to  citizens,  must  have  been  that  is,  men  who  were  firmly  believed  by  the  popu- 

vrry  great,   to  enable  them   to  resist   the  great,  lation   to  be  causing  and  propagating   the  pesti- 

special  and  immediate  temptation  to  apply  it  in  lencc  by  means  of  certain  ointment  which   they 

this  case  to  Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion,  if  only  by  applied  to  the  doors  and  walls  of  houses.     The 

way  of  exception.  reader  will  understand,  from  Manzoni's  narrative, 

The  application  of  torture  to  witnesses  and  sus-  the  degree  to  which  public  excitement  and  alarm 

pected  persons,  handed  down  from  the  Roman  law,  can  operate  to  poison  and  barbarize  the  course  of 

was  in  like  manner  recognised,  and  pervaded  nearly  justice   in   a   Christian   city,    without   a    taint   of 

all  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Europe  until  the  democracy,   and   with   professional   lawyers   and 

last  century.     I  could  wish  to  induce  the  reader,  judges  to  guide  the  whole  procedure  secretly— as 

after  having  gone  through  the  painful  narrative  compared  with  a  pagan  city,  ultra-democratical, 

of  the  proceedings  of   the  Athenians  concerning  where  judicial  procedure  as  well  as  decision  was 

the  mutilation  of  the  Henna?,  to  peruse  by  way  ot  all  oral,  public,  and  multitudinous. 
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of  the  presiding  tribe)  who  passed  the  night  in  the  public  building  called 
the  Tholus.  Every  man  in  Athens  felt  the  terrible  sense  of  an  internal 
conspiracy  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  perhaps  along  with  an  invasion 
of  the  foreigner — prevented  only  by  the  timely  disclosure  of  Diokleides, 
who  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  the  city,  and  carried  in  procession  to 
dinner  at  the  Prytaneium1. 

Miserable  as  the  condition  of  the  city  was  generally,  yet  more  miserable 
was  that  of  the  prisoners  confined.  At  last  Charmides,  one  of  the  parties 
confined,  addressed  himself  to  Andokides  as  his  cousin  and  friend, 
imploring  him  to  make  a  voluntary  disclosure  of  all  that  he  knew,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  lives  of  so  many  innocent  persons  his  immediate 
kinsmen,  as  well  as  to  rescue  the  city  out  of  a  feverish  alarm  not  to  be 
endured.  Such  instances  on  the  part  of  Charmides,  aided  by  the  supplica- 
tions of  the  other  prisoners  present,  overcame  the  reluctance  of  Ando- 
kides to  become  informer,  and  he  next  day  made  his  disclosures  to  the 
senate.  '  Euphiletus  (he  said)  was  the  chief  author  of  the  mutilation 
of  the  Hermae.  He  proposed  the  deed  at  a  convivial  party  where  I  was 
present — but  I  denounced  it  in  the  strongest  manner  and  refused  all 
compliance.  Presently  I  broke  my  collar-bone  and  injured  my  head, 
by  a  fall  from  a  young  horse,  so  badly  as  to  be  confined  to  my  bed  ;  when 
Euphiletus  took  the  opportunity  of  my  absence  to  assure  the  rest  of  the 
company  falsely  that  I  had  consented,  and  that  I  had  agreed  to  cut  the 
Hermes  near  my  paternal  house,  which  the  tribe  JEgeis  have  dedicated. 
Accordingly  they  executed  the  project  while  I  was  incapable  of  moving, 
without  my  knowledge :  they  presumed  that  I  would  undertake  the 
mutilation  of  this  particular  Hermes — and  you  see  that  this  is  the  only 
one  in  all  Athens  which  has  escaped  injury.' 

Having  recounted  this  tale  (in  substance)  to  the  senate,  Andokides  ten- 
dered his  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  to  be  tortured,  in  order  that  they 
might  confirm  his  story.  It  appears  that  the  torture  was  actually  applied 
(according  to  the  custom  so  cruelly  frequent  at  Athens  in  the  case  of  slaves), 
and  that  the  [councillors]  thus  became  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  Ando- 
kides affirmed.  He  mentioned  twenty-two  names  of  citizens  as  having 
been  the  mutilators  of  the  Hermae.  Eighteen  of  these  names,  including 
Euphiletus  and  Meletus,  had  already  been  specified  in  the  information 
of  Tcukrus  ;  the  remaining  four  were,  Panaetius,  Diakritus,  Lysistratus, 
and  Chaeredemus — all  of  whom  fled  the  instant  that  their  names  were 
mentioned,  without  waiting  the  chance  of  being  arrested.  As  soon  as 
the  [council]  heard  the  story  of  Andokides,  theyv  proceeded  to  question 
Diokleides  over  again  ;  he  confessed  that  he  had  given  a  false  deposition, 
and  begged  for  mercy.  Diokleides  was  sent  before  the  dikastery  for  trial, 
and  put  to  death8. 

The  foregoing  is  the  story  which  Andokides,  in  the  oration  De  Mysteriis 
delivered  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  represented  himself 
to  have  communicated  to  the  senate  at  this  perilous  crisis.  But  it  probably 
is  not  the  story  which  he  really  did  tell — certainly  not  that  which  his 
enemies  represented  him  as  having  told  :  least  of  all  does  it  communicate 
the  whole  truth,  or  afford  any  satisfaction  to  such  anxiety  and  alarm  as 
arc  described  to  have  been  prevalent  at  the  time.     Nor  does  it  accord 

1  Andokid.,  De  Mytt.,  ff  41-46.  stance,   is   to   In-   found    in    Andokid.,   De   Myst., 

i  The  narrative,  which  I  have  hero  given  in  »ub-        §{  48-66. 
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with  the  brief  intimation  of  Thukydides,  who  tells  us  that  Andokidds 
impeached  himself  along  with  others  as  participant  in  the  mutilation1. 
We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  the  tale  which  Andokides  really  told  was 
something  very  different  from  what  now  stands  in  his  oration.  But 
what  it  really  was,  we  cannot  make  out.  Nor  should  we  gain  much, 
even  if  it  could  be  made  out — since  even  at  the  time  neither  Thukydides 
nor  other  intelligent  critics  could  determine  how  far  it  was  true.  The 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae  remained  to  them  always  an  unexplained 
mystery,  though  they  accounted  Andokidds  the  principal  organizer2. 

That  which  is  at  once  most  important  and  most  incontestable,  is  the 
effect  produced  by  the  revelations  of  Andokides,  true  or  false,  on  the 
public  mind  at  Athens.  He  was  a  young  man  of  rank  and  wealth  in  the 
city,  belonging  to  the  sacred  family  of  the  Kerykes — said  to  trace  his 
pedigree  to  the  hero  Odysseus — and  invested  on  a  previous  occasion  with 
an  important  naval  command  ;  whereas  the  preceding  informers  had 
been  metics  and  slaves.  Moreover  he  was  making  confession  of  his  own 
guilt.  Hence  the  people  received  his  communications  with  implicit 
confidence.  They  were  so  delighted  to  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
terrible  mystery,  that  the  public  mind  subsided  from  its  furious  terrors 
into  comparative  tranquillity.  All  the  prisoners  in  custody  on  suspicion, 
except  those  against  whom  Andokides  informed,  were  forthwith  released  : 
those  who  had  fled  out  of  apprehension,  were  allowed  to  return  ;  while 
those  whom  he  named  as  guilty,  were  tried,  convicted,  and  put  to  death. 
And  though  discerning  men  were  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  upon 
which  these  sentences  were  pronounced,  yet  the  general  public  fully 
believed  themselves  to  have  punished  the  real  offenders.  Andokides 
himself  was  pardoned,  and  was  for  the  time  an  object,  apparently,  even 
of  public  gratitude.  But  the  character  of  a  statue-breaker  and  an 
informer  could  never  be  otherwise  than  odious  at  Athens.  Andokides 
was  either  banished  by  the  indirect  effect  of  a  general  disqualifying 
decree  ;  or  at  least  found  that  he  had  made  so  many  enemies,  and  incurred 
so  much  obloquy,  by  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  as  to  make  it  necessary 
for  him  to  quit  the  city.  He  remained  in  banishment  for  many  years, 
and  seems  never  to  have  got  clear  of  the  hatred  which  his  conduct  in  this 
nefarious  proceeding  drew  upon  him  3. 

But  the  comfort  arising  out  of  these  disclosures  respecting  the  Hermne 
was  soon  again  disturbed.  There  still  remained  the  various  alleged 
profanations  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  which  had  not  yet  been  investi- 
gated or  brought  to  atonement,  profanations  the  more  sure  to  be  pressed 
home,  since  the  enemies  of  Alkibiades  were  bent  upon  turning  them  to 
his  ruin.  Among  all  the  ceremonies  of  Attic  religion,  there  was  none  more 
profoundly   or   universally   reverenced    than    the   mysteries    of    Eleusis. 

1  Thukyd.,  vi.  60.  behind  at  Athens,  for  years  afterwards,  are  shown 
To  the  same  effect,  see  the  hostile  oration  of        in  the  two  orations  of  Lysias  and  of  Andokides.     If 

[Lysias],  Contra  Andokidem,  Or.  vi.,  §§  36,  37,  51  ;  the  story  of  Didymus  be  true,  that  Thukydides 

also  Andokides  himself,  De  Mysteriis,  §  71  ;  De  after  his  return  from  exile  to  Athens  died  by  a 

Reditu,  §  7.  violent  death   (see  Biogr.   Thucyd.,  p.  xvii.,  ed. 

If  we  may  believe  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  (Vit.  X.  Arnold),  it  would  seem  probable  that  all  his  reserve 

Orator.,  p.   834),   Andokides  had  on  a  previous  did    not    protect    him    against    private    enmities 

occasion  been  guilty  of  drunken  irregularity  and  arising  out  of  his  historical  assertions, 

damaging  a  statue.  3  See  for  evidence  of   these  general  positions 

2  Thukydides  refuses  even  to  mention  the  name  respecting  the  circumstances  of  Andokides,  the 
of  Andokides,  and  expresses  himself  with  more  three  Orations — Andokides,  De  Mysteriis — Ando- 
than  usual  reserve  about  this  dark  transaction —  kides,  De  Reditu  Suo — and  [Lysias],  Contra  Ando~ 
as  if  he  were  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  great  kidetn. 

Athenian  families.    The  bitter  feuds  which  it  left 
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Even  the  divulgation  in  words  to  the  uninitiated,  of  that  which  was 
exhibited  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  assembly  in  the  interior  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  temple,  was  accounted  highly  criminal :  much  more  the  actual 
mimicry  of  these  ceremonies  for  the  amusement  of  a  convivial  party. 

When  we  recollect  how  highly  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  venerated 
by  Greeks  not  born  in  Athens,  and  even  by  foreigners,  we  shall  not  wonder 
at  the  violent  indignation  excited  in  the  Athenian  mind  by  persons  who 
profaned  or  divulged  them,  especially  at  a  moment  when  their  religious 
sensibilities  had  been  so  keenly  wounded1.  It  was  about  this  same  time2 
that  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  Melian  philosopher  Diagoras 
for  irreligious  doctrines.  Having  left  Athens  before  trial,  he  was  found 
guilty  in  his  absence,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  his  life. 

Probably  the  privileged  sacred  families,  connected  with  the  mysteries, 
were  foremost  in  calling  for  expiation  from  the  state  to  the  majesty  of 
the  two  offended  goddesses,  and  for  punishment  on  the  delinquents3. 
And  the  enemies  of  AlkibiadSs,  personal  as  well  as  political,  found  the 
opportunity  favourable  for  reviving  that  charge  against  him  which  they 
had  artfully  suffered  to  drop  before  his  departure  to  Sicily.  The  matter 
of  fact  alleged  against  him — the  mock-celebration  of  these  holy  ceremonies 
— was  not  only  in  itself  probable,  but  proved  by  reasonably  good  testi- 
mony against  him  and  some  of  his  intimate  companions.  Moreover,  the 
overbearing  insolence  of  demeanour  habitual  with  Alkibiades,  so  glaringly 
at  variance  with  the  equal  restraints  of  democracy,  enabled  his  enemies  to 
impute  to  him  not  only  irreligious  acts,  but  anti-constitutional  purposes, 
an  association  of  ideas  which  was  at  this  moment  the  more  easily  accredited, 
since  his  divulgation  and  parody  of  the  mysteries  did  not  stand  alone, 
but  was  interpreted,  in  conjunction  with  the  recent  mutilation  of  the 
Hermae,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  same  anti-patriotic  and  irreligious 
feeling,  if  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  treasonable  scheme.  And  the 
alarm  on  this  subject  was  now  renewed  by  the  appearance  of  a  Lacedae- 
monian army  at  the  isthmus,  professing  to  contemplate  some  enterprise 
in  conjunction  with  the  Boeotians — a  purpose  not  easy  to  understand,  and 
presenting  every  appearance  of  being  a  cloak  for  hostile  designs  against 
Athens.  So  fully  was  this  believed  among  the  Athenians,  that  they  took 
arms,  and  remained  under  arms  one  whole  night.  Moreover  the  party 
in  Argos  connected  with  Alkibiades  were  just  at  this  time  suspected  of  a 
plot  for  the  subversion  of  their  own  democracy  ;  which  still  farther  aggra- 
vated the  presumptions  against  him,  while  it  induced  the  Athenians  to 
give  up  to  the  Argeian  democratical  government  the  oligarchical  hostages 
taken  from  that  town  a  few  months  before,  in  order  that  it  might  put 
those  hostages  to  death,  whenever  it  thought  fit. 

Such  incidents  materially  aided  the  enemies  of  Alkibiades  in  their 
unremitting  efforts  to  procure  his  recall  and  condemnation.  Among 
thorn  were  men  very  different  in  station  and  temper  :    Thcssalus  son  of 

1  [Lysias],   Cont.   Andokid.,  §§   50,   31  ;  Cornel.  The   reader   will    find    the    fullest    information 

N<|w»s,  Alcib.,  c.  4.      Tbe  expressions  of    Pindar  about  these  ceremonies  in  the  Eleusinia;  f ruining 

>t(t)  and  of  Sophokles  (Fragm.  58,  Drunck  the  first   treatise  in   the  work  of  Lobeck  called 

iKdip.  h'oton.,  1058)  respecting  the  value  of  the  Aglaophamus.     [See   also    Foucart,    Lts    Associa- 

I.kusutian    mysteries    are    very    striking  :    also  tions  Rdiguuses  chet  les  Grecs,  esp.  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ix., 

Cicero,  legg.,  ii.  14.  PP.  5V°6- — E»-l 

Horace  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  under  the  2  Diodor.,  xiii.  6. 

same  roof,  or  in  the  same  boat,  with  anyone  who  *  We  shall  find  these  sacred  families  hereafter 

has  been  guilty  of  divulging  these  mysteries  (Od.,  to  be  the  most  obstinate  in  opposing  the  return  of 

iii.  2,  26),  much  more  than  of  deriding  them.  Alkibiades  from  banishment  (Thukyd.,  viii.  53). 
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Kimon,  a  man  of  the  highest  lineage  and  of  hereditary  oligarchical  politics 
— as  well  as  AndroklSs,  a  leading  demagogue  or  popular  orator.  It  was 
the  former  who  preferred  againsf  him  in  the  senate  the  formal  impeachment. 

Similar  impeachments  being  at  the  same  time  presented  against  other 
citizens  now  serving  in  Sicily  along  with  Alkibiades,  the  accusers  moved 
that  he  and  the  rest  might  be  sent  for  to  come  home  and  take  their  trial. 
Great  care,  however,  was  taken,  in  sending  this  summons,  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  harshness,  or  menace.  The  trierarch  was  forbidden  to  seize 
his  person,  and  had  instructions  to  invite  him  simply  to  accompany  the  Sala- 
minian  home  in  his  own  trireme,  and  thus  avoid  the  hazard  of  offending 
the  Argeian  and  Mantineian  allies  serving  in  Sicily,  or  the  army  itself1. 

We  may  be  sure  that  Alkibiades  received  private  intimation  from  his 
friends  at  Athens,  by  the  same  trireme,  communicating  to  him  the  temper 
of  the  people  ;  so  that  his  resolution  was  speedily  taken.  Professing  to 
obey,  he  departed  in  his  own  trireme  on  the  voyage  homeward,  along 
with  the  other  persons  accused,  the  Salaminian  trireme  being  in  company. 
But  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Thurii  in  coasting  along  Italy,  he  and  his 
companions  quitted  the  vessel  and  disappeared.  Both  Alkibiades  and  the 
rest  of  the  accused  were  condemned  to  death  on  non-appearance,  and 
their  property  confiscated. 

Probably  his  disappearance  and  exile  were  acceptable  to  his  enemies 
at  Athens  :  at  any  rate,  they  thus  made  sure  of  getting  rid  of  him,  while 
had  he  come  back,  his  condemnation  to  death,  though  probable,  could 
not  be  regarded  as  certain.  In  considering  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians 
towards  Alkibiades,  we  have  to  remark,  that  the  people  were  guilty  of 
no  act  of  injustice.  He  had  committed — at  least  there  was  fair  reason 
for  believing  that  he  had  committed — an  act  criminal  in  the  estimation 
of  every  Greek — the  divulgation  and  profanation  of  the  mysteries.  The 
same  demand  for  legal  punishment  would  have  been  supposed  to  exist 
in  a  Christian  Catholic  country,  down  to  a  very  recent  period  of  history — 
if  instead  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  we  suppose  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
to  have  been  the  ceremony  ridiculed  ;  though  such  a  proceeding  would 
involve  no  breach  of  obligation  to  secrecy.  Nor  ought  we  to  judge  what 
would  have  been  the  measure  of  penalty  formerly  awarded  to  a  person 
convicted  of  such  an  offence,  by  consulting  the  tendency  of  penal  legisla- 
tion during  the  last  sixty  years.  Even  down  to  the  last  century  it  would 
have  been  visited  with  something  sharper  than  the  draught  of  hemlock, 
which  is  the  worst  that  could  possibly  have  befallen  Alkibiadds  at  Athens 
— as  we  may  see  by  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the  Chevalier  de  la 
Barre  at  Abbeville  in  1 766.     The  uniform  tendency  of  Christian  legislation  2, 

1  Plutarch  (Alkib.,  c.  22-33)  says  that  it  would  est  arbitraire,  et  depend  de  la  qualite  et  des 
have  been  easy  for  Alkibiades  to  raise  a  circonstances  du  crime,  du  lieu,  du  temps,  et  de  la 
mutiny  in  the  army  at  Katana,  had  he  chosen  to  qualite  de  l'accuse. — Dans  le  sacrilige  au  premier 
resist  the  order  for  coming  home.  But  this  is  chef,  qui  attaque  la  Divinite,  la  Sainte  Vierge,  et  les 
highly  improbable.  Considering  what  his  conduct  Saints,  v.  g.  a  l'egard  de  ceux  qui  foulent  aux 
became  immediately  afterwards,  we  shall  see  good  pieds  les  saintes  Hosties,  ou  qui  les  jettent  a  terre, 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have  taken  this  ou  en  abusent,  et  qui  les  emploient  a  des  usages 
step,  had  it  been  practicable.  vils  et  profanes,  la  peine  est  le  feu,  l'amende 

2  I  transcribe  the  following  extract  from  a  work  honorable,  et  le  poing  coupS.  II  en  est  de  metne 
of  authority  on  French  criminal  jurisprudence —  de  ceux  qui  profanent  les  Fonts-Baptismaux  ; 
Jousse,  TraiU  de  la  Justice  Critninelle,  Paris,  1771,  ceux  qui,  en  derision  de  nos  Mysteres,  s'en  moquent 
part  iv.,  tit.  46,  n.  5,  8,  10,  It,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  97-99  :  et  les  contrefont  dans  leurs  debauches  :  ils  doivent 

' ...  La  peine  du  Sacrilege,  par  l'Ancien  Tes-  etre  punis  de  peine  capitale,  parceque  ces  crimes 

tament,  etoit  celle  du  feu,  et  d'etre  lapide. — Par  les  attaquent  immediatement  la  Divinit6.' 

Loix  Romaines,  les  coupables,  etoient  condamnes  M.  Jousse  proceeds  to  cite  several  examples  of 

au  fer,  au  feu,  et  aux  betes  Ifarouches,  suivant  les  persons  condemned  to  death  for  acts  of  sacrilege, 

circonstances. — En  France,  la  peine  du  sacrilege  of  the  nature  above  described. 
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down  to  a  recent  period,  leaves  no  room  for  reproaching  the  Athenians 
with  excessive  cruelty  in  their  penal  visitation  of  offences  against  the 
religious  sentiment.  On  the  contrary,  the  Athenians  are  distinguished 
for  comparative  mildness  and  tolerance,  as  we  shall  find  various  oppor- 
tunities for  remarking. 

It  is  among  the  darkest  chapters  of  Athenian  political  history,  indicating, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  strong  religious  excitability,  without  any 
injustice  towards  AlkibiadSs :  but  indicating,  on  the  part  of  his  enemies, 
as  well  as  of  the  Hermokopids  generally,  a  depth  of  wicked  contrivance 
rarely  paralleled  in  political  warfare.  It  is  to  these  men,  not  to  the  people, 
that  AlkibiadSs  owes  his  expulsion,  aided  indeed  by  the  effect  of  his  own 
previous  character.  In  regard  to  the  Hermae,  the  Athenians  condemned 
to  death  a  small  number  of  men  who  may  perhaps  have  been  innocent 
victims,  but  whom  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  guilty.  In  regard  to 
AlkibiadSs,  they  came  to  no  collective  resolution,  except  that  of  recalling 
him  to  take  his  trial,  a  resolution  implying  no  wrong  in  those  who  voted 
for  it,  whatever  may  be  the  guilt  of  those  who  proposed  and  prepared 
it  by  perfidious  means l. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  desperate  hatred  with  which  the  exile  Alki- 
biades afterwards  revenged  himself  on  his  countrymen,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  explain  to  what  extent  he  had  just  ground  of  complaint  against 
them.  On  being  informed  that  they  had  condemned  him  to  death  in  his 
absence,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  '  I  shall  show  them  that  I  am 
alive  '.     He  fully  redeemed  his  word2. 

The  recall  and  consequent  banishment  of  Alkibiades  was  mischievous 
to  Athens  in  several  ways.  It  transferred  to  the  enemy's  camp  an  angry 
exile,  to  make  known  her  weak  points,  and  to  rouse  the  sluggishness  of 
Sparta.  It  offended  a  portion  of  the  Sicilian  armament — most  of  all 
probably  the  Argeians  and  Mantineians — and  slackened  their  zeal  in  the 
cause.  And  what  was  worst  of  all,  it  left  the  armament  altogether  under 
the  paralysing  command  of  Nikias.  For  Lamachus,  though  still  equal  in 
nominal  authority,  and  now  invested  with  the  command  of  one-half 
instead  of  one-third  of  the  army,  appears  to  have  had  no  real  influence 

1  The  proceedings  in  England  in  1678  and  1679,  evidence    of    these    informers.     They    contented 

in  consequence  of  the  pretended  Popish  Plot,  have  themselves  with  imprisoning  on  suspicion,  until 

been  alluded  to  by  various  authors  and  recently  by  they  got  the  confession  and  deposition  of  Ando- 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  as  affording  an  analogy  to  that  which  kides.     Now  Andokides,  as  a  witness,  deserves  but 

occurred  at  Athens  after  the  mutilation  of  the  very  qualified  confidence  :  yet  it  is  impossible  to 

Hermae.     But  there  are  many  material  differences,  degrade  him  to  the  same  level  even  as  Teukrus  or 

and  all,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  to  the  advantage  Diokleides — much    less    to    that    of    Oates    and 

of  Athens.  Bedloe.                    x 

The  plot  of  the  Popish  Recusants  started  from  As  for  the  condemnation  of  Alkibiades  and  others 

no  real  fact :  the  whole  of  it  was  a  tissue  t>f  false-  for  profaning  and  divulging  the  Eleusinian  mys- 

hoods  and   fabrications   proceeding   from   Oates,  teries,  these  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  put  upon 

Bedloe,  and  a  few  other  informers  of  the  worst  a  level  with  the  condemnations  in  the  Popish  Plot, 

character.  These  were  true  charges :  at  least  there  is  strong 

At  Athens,  there  was  unquestionably  a  plot :  presumptive  reason  for  believing  that  they  were 

the  Hermokopids  were  real  conspirators,  not  few  true.     The  enormity  of  the  Popish  Plot  consisted 

id  number.     No  one  could  doubt  that  they  con-  in  punishing  persons  for  acts  which  they  had  not 

spired  for  other  objects  besides  the  mutilation  of  done,  and  upon  depositions  of  the  most  lying  and 

the  Hermae.     At  the  same  time,  no  one  knew  what  worthless  witnesses. 

these  objects  were,  nor  who  the  conspirators  them-  The  state  of  mind  into  which   the  Athenians 

selves  were.  were  driven  after  the  cutting  of  the  Henna-,  was 

If  before  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  a  man  indeed  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  English  people 

like  Oates  had  pretended  to  reveal  to  the  Athenian  during  the  circulation  of  the  Popish  Plot.     The 

people  a   fabricated   plot  implicating   Alkibiades  suffering,  terror,  and  distraction,  I  apprehend  to 

and  others,  be  would  have  found  no  credence.     It  have  been  even  greater  at  Athens :  but  while  the 

was  not  until  after  and  by  reason  of  that  terror-  cause  of  it  was  graver  and  more  real,  nevertheless 

striking  incident,  that  the  Athenians  began  to  give  the  active  injustice  which  it  produced  was  far  less 

credence  to  informers.     And  we  are  to  recollect  than  in  England, 

that  they  did  not  put  anyone  to  death  on   the  ■  Plutarch,  Alkib.,  c.  aa. 
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except  in  the  field,  or  in  the  actual  execution  of  that  which  his  colleague 
had  already  resolved. 

The  armament  now  proceeded-^-as  Nikias  had  first  suggested — to  sail 
round  from  Katana  to  Selinus  and  Egesta.  Passing  through  the  strait 
and  along  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  he  first  touched  at  Himera,  where 
admittance  was  refused  to  him  ;  he  next  captured  a  Sikanian  maritime 
town  named  Hykkara,  together  with  many  prisoners.  Having  handed 
over  this  place  to  the  Egestseans,  Nikias  went  in  person  to  inspect  their 
condition,  but  could  obtain  no  more  money  than  the  thirty  talents  which 
had  been  before  announced  on  the  second  visit  of  the  commissioners. 
He  then  restored  the  prisoners  from  Hykkara  to  their  Sikanian  country- 
men, receiving  a  ransom  of  120  talents,  and  conducted  the  Athenian 
land-force  across  the  centre  of  the  island,  through  the  territory  of  the 
friendly  Sikels  to  Katana,  making  an  attack  in  his  way  upon  the  hostile 
Sikel  town  of  Hybla,  in  which  he  was  repulsed.  At  Katana  he  was  rejoined 
by  his  naval  force. 

It  was  now  seemingly  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  three  months 
had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  armament  at  Rhegium  ; 
during  which  period  they  had  achieved  nothing  beyond  the  acquisition  of 
Naxos  and  Katana  as  allies,  except  the  insignificant  capture  of  Hykkara. 
But  Naxos  and  Katana,  as  Chalkidic  cities,  had  been  counted  upon 
beforehand  even  by  Nikias,  together  with  Rhegium,  which  had  been  found 
reluctant.  What  is  still  worse  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  general, 
not  only  nothing  serious  had  been  achieved,  but  nothing  serious  had  been 
attempted.  The  mass  of  Syracusan  citizens,  now  reinforced  by  allies  from 
Selinus  and  other  cities,  called  upon  their  generals  to  lead  them  to  the 
attack  of  the  Athenian  position  at  Katana,  since  the  Athenians  did  not 
dare  to  approach  Syracuse  ;  while  Syracusan  horsemen  even  went  so  far 
as  to  insult  the  Athenians  in  their  camp,  riding  up  to  ask  if  they  were  come 
to  settle  as  peaceable  citizens  in  the  island,  instead  of  restoring  the  Leon- 
tines.  Nikias,  compelled  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
own  reputation,  devised  a  stratagem  for  approaching  Syracuse  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  elude  the  opposition  of  the  Syracusan  cavalry — informing 
himself  as  to  the  ground  near  the  city  through  some  exiles  serving  along 
with  him1. 

He  despatched  to  Syracuse  a  Katanaean  citizen  in  his  heart  attached 
to  Athens,  as  bearer  of  a  pretended  proposition  from  the  friends  of 
Syracuse  at  Katana.  Many  of  the  Athenian  soldiers  (so  the  message  ran) 
were  in  the  habit  of  passing  the  night  within  the  walls  apart  from  their 
camp  and  arms.  It  would  be  easy  for  the  Syracusans  by  a  vigorous 
attack  at  daybreak,  to  surprise  them  thus  unprepared  and  dispersed  ; 
while  the  philo-Syracusan  party  at  Katana  promised  to  aid,  by  closing 
the  gates,  assailing  the  Athenians  within  and  setting  fire  to  the  ships. 

Accordingly  the  on  tire  Syracusan  force  was  marched  out,  and  encamped 
within  about  eight  miles  of  Katana.  But  Nikias,  choosing  this  same  day 
to  put  on  shipboard  his  army,  together  with  his  Sikel  allies  present,  sailed 
by  night  southward  along  the  coast,  rounding  the  island  of  Ortygia,  into 
the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse2.     Arrived  thither  by  break  of  day,  he 

1  Thukyd.,  vi.  63  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  6.  it  can  be  made  out  from  the  description  of  Thu- 

2  Thukyd.,  vi.  65,  66  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  6  ;  Plutarch,        kydides,  the  reader  will  consult  the  plan  of  Syra- 
Nikius,  c.  13.  cuse   and   its    neighbourhood    contained,   e.g.,   in 

To  understand  the  position  of  Nikias,  as  well  as        J.  B.  Bury's  History  of  Greece. — Ed. 
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disembarked  his  troops  unopposed  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  in 
the  interior  of  the  Great  Harbour.  Having  broken  down  the  neighbouring 
bridge,  he  took  up  a  position  protected  by  various  obstacles,  so  that  he 
could  choose  his  own  time  for  fighting,  and  was  out  of  the  attack  of  the 
Syracusan  horse.  For  the  protection  of  his  ships  on  the  shore,  he  provided 
a  palisade  work  by  cutting  down  the  neighbouring  trees.  He  had  full 
leisure  for  such  defensive  works,  since  the  enemy  within  the  walls  made  no 
attempt  to  disturb  him,  while  the  Syracusan  horse  only  discovered  his 
manoeuvre  on  arriving  before  the  lines  at  Katana.  Such  was  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Syracusans,  however,  that  even  after  so  long  a  march,  they 
offered  battle  forthwith  :  but  as  Nikias  did  not  quit  his  position,  they 
retreated  to  take  up  their  night-station  on  the  other  side  of  the  Helorine 
road. 

On  the  next  morning,  Nikias  marched  out  of  his  position  and  formed 
his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  in  two  divisions,  each  eight  deep.  His 
front  division  was  intended  to  attack  ;  his  rear  division  (in  hollow  square 
with  the  baggage  in  the  middle)  was  held  in  reserve  near  the  camp  to  lend 
aid  where  aid  might  be  wanted  :  cavalry  there  was  none.  The  Syracusan 
hoplites,  seemingly  far  more  numerous  than  his,  presented  the  levy  in 
mass  of  the  city,  without  any  selection  ;  they  were  ranged  in  the  deeper 
order  of  sixteen,  alongside  of  their  Selinuntine  allies.  On  the  right  wing 
were  posted  their  horsemen,  the  best  part  of  their  force,  not  less  than 
1,200  in  number,  together  with  200  horsemen  from  Gela,  20  from 
Kamarina,  about  50  bowmen,  and  a  company  of  darters.  The  hoplites 
had  little  training,  and  theii  array,  never  precisely  kept,  was  on  this 
occasion  farther  disturbed  by  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  Some 
had  gone  in  to  see  their  families — others,  hurrying  out  to  join,  found  the 
battle  already  begun,  and  took  rank  wherever  they  could. 

Presently  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  Nikias  ordered  his  first  division 
of  hoplites  to  charge  at  once  rapidly,  before  the  Syracusans  expected  it. 
The  shock  was  bravely  encountered  on  both  sides,  and  for  some  time  the 
battle  continued  hand  to  hand  with  undecided  result.  There  happened 
to  supervene  a  violent  storm  of  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  which 
alarmed  the  Syracusans,  while  to  the  more  practised  Athenian  hoplites, 
it  seemed  a  mere  phenomenon  of  the  season.  At  length  the  Syracusan 
army  dispersed,  and  fled,  first,  before  the  Argeians  on  the  right,  next, 
before  the  Athenians  in  the  centre.  The  victors  pursued  as  far  as  was 
safe  and  practicable,  without  disordering  their  ranks,  for  the  Syracusan 
cavalry,  which  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  checked  aH  who  pressed  forward, 
and  enabled  their  own  infantry  to  retire  in  safety  behind  the  Helorine 
road.     The  Syracusans  and  their  allies  lost  250  men,  the  Athenians  50. 

On  the  morrow  Nikias  re-embarked  his  troops,  and  sailed  back  to  his 
former  station  at  Katana.  He  conceived  it  impossible,  without  cavalry 
and  a  farther  stock  of  money,  to  maintain  his  position  near  Syracuse  or 
to  prosecute  immediate  operations  of  siege  or  blockade.  And  as  the 
winter  was  now  approaching,  he  determined  to  take  up  winter  quarters 
at  Katana — though  considering  the  mild  winter  at  Syracuse,  and  the 
danger  of  marsh  fever  near  the  Great  Harbour  in  summer,  the  change  of 
season  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  questionable  gain.  But  he  proposed 
to  employ  the  interval  in  sending  to  Athens  for  cavalry  and  money,  as  well 
as  in  procuring  the  like  reinforcements  from   his  Sicilian   allies,   whose 
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numbers  he  calculated  now  on  increasing  by  the  accession  of  new  cities 
after  his  recent  victory — and  to  get  together  magazines  of  every  kind 
for  beginning  the  siege  of  Syracuse  in  the  spring.  Despatching  a  trireme 
to  Athens  with  these  requisitions,  he  sailed  with  his  forces  to  Mess6ne\ 
within  which  there  was  a  favourable  party  who  gave  hopes  of  opening 
the  gates  to  him.  Such  a  correspondence  had  already  been  commenced 
before  the  departure  of  Alkibiades  :  but  it  was  the  first  act  of  revenge 
which  the  departing  general  took  on  his  country,  to  betray  the  proceed- 
ings to  the  philo-Syracusan  party  in  Messene\  Accordingly  these  latter, 
watching  their  opportunity,  rose  in  arms  before  the  arrival  of  Nikias, 
put  to  death  their  chief  antagonists,  and  held  the  town  by  force  against 
the  Athenians,  who  after  a  fruitless  delay  of  thirteen  days  were  forced  to 
return  to  Naxos,  where  they  established  a  palisaded  camp  and  station, 
and  went  into  winter  quarters. 

The  recent  stratagem  of  Nikias,  followed  by  the  movement  into  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse  and  the  battle,  had  been  ably  planned  and  executed. 
It  served  to  show  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  army,  as  well  as  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  themselves  and  to  obviate  those  feelings  of 
disappointment  which  the  previous  inefficiency  of  the  armament  tended 
to  arouse.  But  as  to  other  results,  the  victory  was  barren  ;  we  may  even 
say,  positively  mischievous,  since  it  neither  weakened  nor  humiliated  the 
Syracusans,  but  gave  them  a  salutary  lesson  which  they  turned  to  account 
while  Nikias  was  in  his  winter  quarters.  All  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
to  be  surmounted  in  Sicily  had  been  foreseen  by  himself  and  impressed 
upon  the  Athenians.  He  had  thus  been  allowed  to  bring  with  him  a  force 
calculated  upon  his  own  ideas,  together  with  supplies  and  implements  for 
besieging  ;  yet  when  arrived,  he  seems  only  anxious  to  avoid  exposing  that 
force  in  any  serious  enterprise,  and  to  find  an  excuse  for  conducting  it 
back  to  Athens.  Upon  the  formidable  cavalry  of  the  Syracusans,  Nikias 
had  himself  insisted,  in  the  preliminary  debates.  Yet  the  existence  of  this 
cavalry  is  made  an  excuse  for  a  farther  postponement  of  four  months  until 
reinforcements  can  be  obtained  from  Athens.  To  all  the  intrinsic  dangers 
of  the  case,  predicted  by  Nikias  himself  with  proper  discernment,  was  thus 
superadded  the  aggravated  danger  of  his  own  delay  ;  he  frittered  away  the 
first  impression  of  his  armament — giving  the  Syracusans  leisure  to  enlarge 
their  fortifications — and  allowing  the  Peloponnesians  time  to  interfere 
against  Attica  as  well  as  to  succour  Sicily. 

Great  indeed  must  have  been  the  disappointment  of  the  Athenians, 
when,  after  having  sent  forth  in  the  month  of  June  an  expedition  of 
unparalleled  efficiency,  they  receive  in  the  month  of  November  a  despatch 
to  acquaint  them  that  the  general  has  accomplished  little  except  one 
indecisive  victory  ;  and  that  he  has  not  even  attempted  anything  serious — 
nor  can  do  so  unless  they  send  him  farther  cavalry  and  money.  Yet  the 
only  answer  which  they  made  was,  to  grant  and  provide  for  this  demand 
without  any  public  expression  of  discontent  or  disappointment  against 
him.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  since  the  removal  of  Alkibiades 
afforded  an  inviting  and  even  valuable  opportunity  for  proposing  to  send 
out  a  fresh  colleague  in  his  room.  If  there  were  no  complaints  raised 
against  Nikias  at  Athens,  so  neither  are  we  informed  of  any  such,  even 
among  his  own  soldiers  in  Sicily.  We  may  remember  that  the  delay  of  a 
few  days  at  Eion,  under  perfectly  justifiable  circumstances,  and  while 
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awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  actually  sent  for,  raised  the  loudest 
murmurs  against  Kleon  in  his  expedition  against  Amphipolis,  from  the 
hoplites  in  his  own  army.  The  contrast  is  instructive,  and  will  appear 
yet  more  instructive  as  we  advance  forward. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were  profiting  by  the  lesson  of  their  recent 
defeat.  At  the  next  public  assembly  Hermokrates  deprecated  their 
want  of  tactics  and  discipline.  He  pressed  them  to  diminish  the  excessive 
number  of  fifteen  generals,  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
nominate  to  the  command — to  reduce  the  number  to  three,  conferring 
upon  them  at  the  same  time  fuller  powers  than  had  been  before  enjoyed, 
and  swearing  a  solemn  oath  to  leave  them  unfettered  in  the  exercise 
of  such  powers — lastly,  to  enjoin  upon  these  generals  the  most  strenuous 
efforts,  during  the  coming  winter,  for  training  and  arming  the  whole 
population.  Accordingly  Hermokrates  himself,  with  Herakleid6s  and 
Sikanus,  were  named  to  the  command.  Ambassadors  were  sent  both  to 
Sparta  and  to  Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  entreating  assistance  in  Sicily, 
as  well  as  of  prevailing  on  the  Peloponnesians  to  recommence  a  direct 
attack  against  Attica. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  measure  which  marked  the  nomination 
of  the  new  generals  was  the  enlargement  of  the  line  of  fortifications  at 
Syracuse.  They  constructed  a  new  wall,  enclosing  an  additional  space 
and  covering  both  their  Inner  and  their  Outer  City  to  the  westward — 
reaching  from  the  Outer  sea  to  the  Great  Harbour,  across  the  whole  space 
fronting  the  rising  slope  of  the  hill  of  Epipolae — and  stretching  far  enough 
westward  to  enclose  the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  Temenites.  This  was 
intended  as  a  precaution,  in  order  that  if  Nikias,  resuming  operations  in 
the  spring,  should  beat  them  in  the  field  and  confine  them  to  their  walls — 
he  might  nevertheless  be  prevented  from  carrying  a  wall  of  circumvallation 
from  sea  to  sea  without  covering  a  great  additional  extent  of  ground. 
Besides  this,  the  Syracusans  fitted  up  and  garrisoned  the  deserted  town 
of  Megara,  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Syracuse  ;  they  established  a 
regular  fortification  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  which  they  had 
already  garrisoned  after  the  recent  battle  with  Nikias  ;  and  they  planted 
stakes  in  the  sea  to  obstruct  the  convenient  landing-places.  But  there 
was  one  farther  precaution  which  the  Syracusans  omitted  at  this  moment, 
when  it  was  open  to  them  without  any  hindrance — to  occupy  and  fortify 
the  Euryalus,  or  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Epipolae.  Had  they  done  this 
now,  probably  the  Athenians  could  never  have  made  progress  with  their 
lines  of  circumvallation. 

Kamarina  maintained  an  equivocal  policy  which  made  both  parties 
hope  to  gain  it ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  winter  the  Athenian  envoy 
EuphSmus  with  others  was  sent  thither  to  propose  a  renewal  of  that 
alliance,  between  the  city  and  Athens,  which  had  been  concluded  ten 
years  before.  Hermokrates  the  Syracusan  went  to  counteract  his  object ; 
and  both  of  them,  according  to  Grecian  custom,  were  admitted  to  address 
the  public  assembly. 

Hermokrates  began  by  denouncing  the  views  and  past  history  of  Athens. 
He  did  not  (he  said)  fear  her  power,  provided  the  Sicilian  cities  were 
united  and  true  to  each  other  :  even  against  Syracuse  alone,  the  hasty 
retreat  of  the  Athenians  after  the  recent  battle  had  shown  how  little  they 
confided  in  their  own  strength.      What    he  did    fear  was   the  delusive 
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promises  and  insinuations  of  Athens,  tending  to  disunite  the  island,  and 
to  paralyse  all  joint  resistance.  Every  one  knew  that  her  purpose  in  tins 
expedition  was  to  subjugate  all  Sicily — that  Leontini  and  Egesta  served 
merely  as  convenient  pretences  to  put  forward — and  that  she  could  have 
no  sincere  sympathy  for  Chalkidians  in  Sicily,  when  she  herself  held  in 
slavery  the  Chalkidians  in  Euboea.  The  Sicilians  could  not  too  speedily 
show  her  that  they  were  no  Ionians,  made  to  be  transferred  from  one 
master  to  another,  but  autonomous  Dorians  from  the  centre  of  autonomy, 
Peloponnesus.  Let  not  the  Kamarinaeans  imagine  that  Athens  was  strik- 
ing her  blow  at  Syracuse  alone  :  they  were  themselves  next  neighbours 
of  Syracuse,  and  would  be  the  first  victims  if  she  were  conquered.  The 
Dorians  of  Syracuse  were  assailed  by  their  eternal  enemies  the  Ionians, 
and  ought  not  to  be  now  betrayed  by  their  own  brother  Dorians  of 
Kamarina. 

Euphemus,  in  reply,  explained  the  proceedings  of  Athens  in  reference 
to  her  empire.  Though  addressing  a  Dorian  assembly,  he  did  not  fear  to 
take  his  start  from  the  position  laid  down  by  Hermokrates,  that  Ionians 
were  the  natural  enemies  of  Dorians.  Under  this  feeling,  Athens,  as  an 
Ionian  city,  had  looked  about  to  strengthen  herself  against  the  supremacy 
of  her  powerful  Dorian  neighbours  in  Peloponnesus.  Finding  herself  after 
the  repulse  of  the  Persian  king  at  the  head  of  those  Ionians  and  other 
Greeks  who  had  just  revolted  from  him,  she  had  made  use  of  her  position 
as  well  as  of  her  superior  navy  to  shake  off  the  illegitimate  ascendency  of 
Sparta.  Her  empire  was  justified  by  regard  for  her  own  safety  against 
Sparta,  as  well  as  by  the  immense  superiority  of  her  maritime  efforts  in 
the  rescue  of  Greece  from  the  Persians.  Even  in  reference  to  her  allies,  she 
had  good  ground  for  reducing  them  to  subjection,  because  they  had  made 
themselves  the  instruments  and  auxiliaries  of  the  Persian  king  in  his 
attempt  to  conquer  her.  Prudential  views  for  assured  safety  to  herself 
had  thus  led  her  to  the  acquisition  of  her  present  empire,  and  the  same 
views  now  brought  her  to  Sicily.  He  was  prepared  to  show  that  the 
interests  of  Kamarina  were  in  full  accordance  with  those  of  Athens.  The 
main  purpose  of  Athens  in  Sicily  was  to  prevent  her  Sicilian  enemies  from 
sending  aid  to  her  Peloponnesian  enemies — to  accomplish  which,  powerful 
Sicilian  allies  were  indispensable  to  her.  To  enfeeble  or  subjugate  her 
Sicilian  allies,  would  be  folly  :  if  she  did  this,  they  would  not  serve  her 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Syracusans  employed  in  their  own  island.  Hence 
her  desire  to  re-establish  the  expatriated  Leontines,  powerful  and  free, 
though  she  retained  the  Chalkidians  in  Euboea  as  subjects.  Near  home 
she  wanted  nothing  but  subjects,  disarmed  and  tribute-paying — while  in 
Sicily,  she  required  independent  and  efficient  allies  ;  so  that  the  double 
conduct,  which  Hermokrates  reproached  as  inconsistent,  proceeded  from 
one  and  the  same  root  of  public  prudence.  Pursuant  to  that  motive, 
Athens  dealt  differently  with  her  different  allies  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each.  Thus,  she  respected  the  autonomy  of  Chios  and 
Methymna,  and  maintained  equal  relations  with  other  islanders  near 
Peloponnesus  ;  and  such  were  the  relations  which  she  now  wished  to 
establish  in  Sicily. 

Syracuse  was  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  imperial  sway  over  the 
island  ;  and  that  which  she  had  already  done  towards  the  Leontines 
showed  what  she   was   prepared   to   do,   when   the  time   came,   against 
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Kamarina  and  others.  It  was  under  this  apprehension  that  the  Kamari- 
naeans  had  formerly  invited  Athens  into  Sicily  :  it  would  be  alike  unjust 
and  impolitic  were  they  now  to  repudiate  her  aid,  for  she  could  accomplish 
nothing  without  them  ;  if  they  did  so  on  the  present  occasion,  they  would 
repent  it  hereafter  when  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  a  constant  encroaching 
neighbour,  and  when  Athenian  auxiliaries  could  not  again  be  had. 

In  these  two  speeches,  we  find  Hermokrates  renewing  substantially  the 
same  line  of  counsel  as  he  had  taken  up  ten  years  before  at  the  congress  of 
Gela — to  settle  all  Sicilian  differences  at  home,  and  above  all  things  to 
keep  out  the  intervention  of  Athens,  who  if  she  once  got  footing  in  Sicily 
would  never  rest  until  she  reduced  all  the  cities  successively.  This  was 
the  natural  point  of  view  for  a  Syracusan  politician  ;  but  by  no  means 
equally  natural,  nor  equally  conclusive,  for  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the 
secondary  Sicilian  cities — especially  of  the  conterminous  Kamarina.  And 
the  oration  of  Euph&nus  is  an  able  pleading  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Kamarinaeans  had  far  more  to  fear  from  Syracuse  than  from  Athens. 
His  arguments  to  this  point  are  at  least  highly  plausible,  if  not  convincing  : 
but  he  seems  to  lay  himself  open  to  attack  from  the  opposite  quarter. 
If  Athens  cannot  hope  to  gain  any  subjects  in  Sicily,  what  motive  has 
she  for  interfering  ?  This  EuphSmus  meets  by  contending  that  if  she  does 
not  interfere,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  will  come  across  and  render 
assistance  to  the  enemies  of  Athens  in  Peloponnesus.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  that  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  time,  Athens  could 
have  no  real  fears  of  this  nature,  and  that  her  real  motives  for  meddling 
in  Sicily  were  those  of  hope  and  encroachment,  not  of  self-defence.  But 
it  shows  how  little  likely  such  hopes  were  to  be  realized — and  therefore 
how  ill-advised  the  whole  plan  of  interference  in  Sicily  was — that  the 
Athenian  envoy  could  say  to  the  Kamarinaeans,  in  the  same  strain  as  Nikias 
had  spoken  at  Athens  when  combating  the  wisdom  of  the  expedition — 
1  Such  is  the  distance  of  Sicily  from  Athens,  and  such  the  difficulty  of 
guarding  cities  of  great  force  and  ample  territory  combined,  that  if  we 
wished  to  hold  you  Sicilians  as  subjects,  we  should  be  unable  to  do  it : 
we  can  only  retain  you  as  free  and  powerful  allies  '. 

The  Kamarinaeans  thought  it  safest  to  give  an  evasive  answer,  of  friendly 
sentiment  towards  both  parties,  but  refusal  of  aid  to  either. 

For  a  city  comparatively  weak  and  situated  like  Kamarina,  such  was 
perhaps  the  least  hazardous  policy.  In  December  415  B.C.,  no  human 
being  could  venture  to  predict  how  the  struggle  between  Nikias  and  the 
Syracusans  in  the  coming  year  would  turn  out ;  nor  were  the  Kamarinaeans 
prompted  by  any  hearty  feeling  to  take  the  extreme  chances  with  either 
party.  Matters  had  borne  a  different  aspect  indeed  in  the  preceding 
month  of  July  415  b.c,  when  the  Athenians  first  arrived.  Had  the 
vigorous  policy  urged  by  Lamachus  been  then  followed  up,  the  Athenians 
would  always  have  appeared  likely  to  succeed — if  indeed  they  had  not 
already  become  conquerors  of  Syracuse  :  so  that  waverers  like  the  Kama- 
rimMM  would  have  remained  attached  to  them  from  policy.  The  best 
way  to  obtain  allies  (Lamachus  had  contended)  was  to  be  prompt  and 
decisive  in  action,  and  to  strike  at  the  capital  point  at  once,  while  the 
intimidating  effect  of  their  arrival  was  fresh.  Of  the  value  of  his  advice, 
an  emphatic  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  Kamarina. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  winter,   Nikias  did  little  or  nothiug.     He 
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merely  despatched  envoys  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  interior, 
where  the  autonomous  Sikels  for  the  most  part  declared  in  his  favour. 
Against  some  refractory  tribes,  Nikias  sent  detachments  for  purposes  of 
compulsion  ;  while  the  Syracusans  on  their  part  did  the  like  to  counteract 
him.  As  the  spring  approached,  Nikias  transferred  his  position  from 
Naxos  to  Katana. 

He  farther  sent  a  trireme  to  Carthage  to  invite  cooperation  from  that 
city,  and  a  second  to  the  Tyrrhenian  maritime  cities  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Italy,  some  of  whom  had  proffered  to  him  their  services,  as  ancient 
enemies  of  Syracuse,  and  now  realized  their  promises.  From  Carthage 
nothing  was  obtained.  To  the  Sikels,  Egestaeans,  and  all  the  other  allies 
of  Athens,  Nikias  also  sent  orders  for  bricks,  iron  bars,  clamps,  and  every- 
thing suitable  for  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  which  was  to  be  commenced 
with  the  first  burst  of  spring. 

While  such  preparations  were  going  on  in  Sicily,  debates  of  portentous 
promise  took  place  at  Sparta.  Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  Nikias 
into  winter  quarters,  the  Syracusans  had  despatched  envoys  to  Pelopon- 
nesus to  solicit  reinforcements.  Here  again,  we  are  compelled  to  notice 
the  lamentable  consequences  arising  out  of  the  inaction  of  Nikias.  Had 
he  commenced  the  siege  of  Syracuse  on  his  first  arrival,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  such  envoys  would  have  been  sent  to  Peloponnesus  at  all ; 
at  any  rate,  they  would  not  have  arrived  in  time  to  produce  decisive 
effects.  After  exerting  what  influence  they  could  upon  the  Italian  Greeks, 
in  their  voyage,  the  Syracusan  envoys  reached  Corinth,  where  they  found 
the  warmest  reception  and  obtained  promises  of  speedy  succour.  The 
Corinthians  furnished  envoys  of  their  own  to  accompany  them  to  Sparta, 
and  to  back  their  request  for  Lacedaemonian  aid. 

They  found  at  the  congress  at  Sparta  another  advocate  upon  whom 
they  could  not  reasonably  have  counted — Alkibiades.  That  exile  had 
crossed  over  from  Thurii  to  the  Eleian  port  of  Kyllene  in  Peloponnesus 
in  a  merchant-vessel,  and  now  appeared  at  Sparta  on  special  invitation 
and  safe-conduct  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  of  whom  he  was  at  first 
vehemently  afraid,  in  consequence  of  having  raised  against  them  that 
Peloponnesian  combination  which  had  given  them  so  much  trouble  before 
the  battle  of  Mantineia.  He  now  appeared  too,  burning  with  hostility 
against  his  country,  and  eager  to  inflict  upon  her  all  the  mischief  in  his 
power.  Having  been  the  chief  evil  genius  to  plunge  her,  mainly  for 
selfish  ends  of  his  own,  into  this  ill-starred  venture,  he  was  now  about  to 
do  his  best  to  turn  it  into  her  irreparable  ruin.  His  fiery  stimulus,  and 
unmeasured  exaggerations,  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  Corinthian 
and  Syracusan  eloquence,  and  inflamed  the  tardy  goodwill  of  the  Spartan 
Ephors  into  comparative  decision  and  activity.  His  harangue  in  the 
Spartan  congress  is  given  to  us  by  Thukydides — who  may  possibly  have 
heard  it,  as  he  was  then  himself,  in  exile.  I  give  here  the  substance,  without 
professing  to  translate  the  words. 

1  First,  I  must  address  you,  Lacedaemonians,  respecting  the  prejudices 
current  against  me  personally,  before  I  can  hope  to  find  a  fair  hearing 
on  public  matters.  You  know  it  was  I,  who  renewed  my  public  connection 
with  Sparta,  after  my  ancestors  before  me  had  quarrelled  with  you  and 
renounced  it.  Moreover,  I  assiduously  cultivated  your  favour  on  all 
points,  especially  by  attentions  to  your  prisoners  at  Athens  :  but  while  I 
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was  showing  all  this  zeal  towards  you,  you  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
peace  which  you  made  with  Athens  to  employ  my  enemies  as  your 
agents.  It  was  this  conduct  of  yours  which  drove  me  to  unite  with  the 
Argeians  and  Mantineians  ;  nor  ought  you  to  be  angry  with  me  for  mischief 
which  you  thus  drew  upon  yourselves.  Probably  some  of  you  hate  me 
too,  without  any  good  reason,  as  a  forward  partisan  of  democracy.  My 
family  were  always  opposed  to  the  Peisistratid  despots  ;  and  as  all  opposi- 
tion, to  a  ruling  One  or  Few,  takes  the  name  of  The  People,  so  from  that 
time  forward  we  continued  to  act  as  leaders  of  the  people.  Moreover  our 
established  constitution  was  a  democracy,  so  that  I  had  no  choice  but  to 
obey  :  though  I  did  my  best  to  maintain  a  moderate  line  of  political 
conduct  in  the  midst  of  the  reigning  licence.  It  was  not  my  family,  but 
others,  who  in  former  times  as  well  as  now,  led  the  people  into  the  worst 
courses — those  same  men  who  sent  me  into  exile.  For  as  to  democracy, 
all  we  Athenians  of  common  sense  well  knew  its  real  character.  Person- 
ally, I  have  better  reason  than  anyone  else  to  rail  against  it — if  one 
could  say  anything  new  about  such  confessed  folly ;  but  I  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  change  the  government,  while  you  were  standing  by  as 
enemies. 

'  So  much  as  to  myself  personally  :  I  shall  now  talk  to  you  about  the 
business  of  the  meeting,  and  tell  you  something  more  than  you  yet  know. 
Our  purpose  in  sailing  from  Athens,  was,  first  to  conquer  the  Sicilian 
Greeks — next,  the  Italian  Greeks — afterwards,  to  make  an  attempt  on 
the  Carthaginian  empire  and  on  Carthage  herself.  If  all  or  most  of  this 
succeeded,  we  were  then  to  attack  Peloponnesus.  We  intended  to  bring 
to  this  enterprise  the  entire  power  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks, 
besides  large  numbers  of  Iberian  and  other  warlike  barbaric  mercenaries, 
together  with  many  new  triremes  built  from  the  abundant  forests  of  Italy, 
and  large  supplies  both  of  treasure  and  provision.  We  could  thus  blockade 
Peloponnesus  all  round  with  our  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  assail  it  with 
our  land-force  ;  and  we  calculated,  by  taking  some  towns  by  storm  and 
occupying  others  as  permanent  fortified  positions,  that  we  should  easily 
conquer  the  whole  peninsula,  and  then  become  undisputed  masters  of 
Greece.  You  thus  hear  the  whole  scheme  of  our  expedition  from  the 
man  who  knows  it  best ;  and  you  may  depend  on  it  that  the  remaining 
generals  will  execute  all  this,  if  they  can.  Nothing  but  your  intervention 
can  hinder  them.  If  Syracuse  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  all 
Sicily  and  all  Italy  will  share  the  same  fate  ;  and  the  danger  which  I  have 
described  will  be  soon  upon  you. 

1  It  is  not  therefore  simply  for  the  safety  of  Siciry — it  is  for  the  safety  of 
Peloponnesus — that  I  now  urge  you  to  send  across,  forthwith,  a  fleet  with 
an  army  of  hoplites  as  rowers  ;  and  what  I  consider  still  more  important 
than  an  army — a  Spartan  general  to  take  the  supreme  command.  More- 
over, you  must  also  carry  on  declared  and  vigorous  war  against  Athens 
here,  that  the  Syracusans  may  be  encouraged  to  hold  out,  and  that  Athens 
may  be  in  no  condition  to  send  additional  reinforcements  thither.  You 
must  farther  fortify  and  permanently  garrison  Dekeleia  in  Attica1 : 
that  is  the  contingency  of  which  the  Athenians  have  always  been  most 
afraid. 

1  The  establishment  and  permanent  occupation        by  the  Corinthians  even  before  the  beginning  of 
of  a  fortified  pott  in  Attica  had  been  contemplated        the  war  (Thukyd.,  i.  Ml). 
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*  None  of  you  ought  to  think  the  worse  of  me  because  I  make  this 
vigorous  onset  upon  my  country  in  conjunction  with  her  enemies.  Nor 
ought  you  to  mistrust  my  assurances  as  coming  from  the  reckless  passion 
of  an  exile.  The  worst  enemies  of  Athens  are  not  those  who  make  open 
war  like  you,  but  those  who  drive  her  best  friends  into  hostility.  I  loved 
my  country  while  I  was  secure  as  a  citizen — I  love  her  no  more,  now  that 
I  am  wronged.  In  fact,  I  do  not  conceive  myself  to  be  assailing  a  country 
still  mine  :  I  am  rather  trying  to  win  back  a  country  now  lost  to  me. 
The  real  patriot  is  not  he,  who  having  unjustly  lost  his  country, 
acquiesces  in  patience — but  he  whose  ardour  makes  him  try  every  means 
to  regain  her.' 

Enormous  consequences  turned  upon  this  speech — no  less  masterly  in 
reference  to  the  purpose  and  the  audience,  than  infamous  as  an  indication 
of  the  character  of  the  speaker.  He  takes  credit  in  his  speech  for  modera- 
tion as  opposed  to  the  standing  licence  of  democracy.  But  this  is  a 
pretence  absurd  even  to  extravagance,  which  Athenians  of  all  parties 
would  have  listened  to  with  astonishment.  Such  licence  as  that  of 
Alkibiades  himself  had  never  been  seen  at  Athens.  As  against  himself,  he 
had  reason  for  accusing  his  political  enemies  of  unworthy  manoeuvres, 
and  even  of  gross  political  wickedness,  if  they  were  authors  or  accomplices 
in  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  But  most  certainly,  their  public  advice 
to  the  commonwealth  was  far  less  mischievous  than  his. 

If  then  that  portion  of  the  speech  of  AlkibiadSs,  wherein  he  touches  upon 
Athenian  politics  and  his  own  past  conduct,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  historical 
evidence,  just  as  little  can  we  trust  the  following  portion  in  which  he 
professes  to  describe  the  real  purposes  of  Athens  in  her  Sicilian  expedition 
That  any  such  vast  designs  as  those  which  he  announces  were  ever  really 
contemplated  even  by  himself  and  his  immediate  friends,  is  very  improb- 
able ;  that  they  were  contemplated  by  the  Athenian  public,  by  the  arma- 
ment, or  by  Nikias,  is  utterly  incredible.  If  Alkibiades  had  himself  con- 
ceived at  Athens  the  designs  which  he  professed  to  reveal  in  his  speech  at 
Sparta,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  espoused  the  scheme 
of  Lamachus — or  rather  would  have  originated  it  himself.  We  find  him 
indeed,  in  his  speech  delivered  at  Athens  before  the  determination  to  sail, 
holding  out  hopes,  that  by  means  of  conquests  in  Sicily,  Athens  might 
become  mistress  of  all  Greece.  But  this  is  there  put  as  an  alternative  and 
as  a  favourable  possibility.  AlkibiadSs  could  not  have  ventured  to  promise, 
in  his  discourse  at  Athens,  the  results  which  he  afterwards  talked  of  at 
Sparta  as  having  been  actually  contemplated.  Had  he  put  forth  such 
promises,  the  charge  of  juvenile  folly  which  Nikias  urged  against  him 
would  probably  have  been  believed  by  everyone.  His  speech  at  Sparta, 
though  it  has  passed  with  some  as  a  fragment  of  true  Grecian  history, 
seems  in  truth  little  better  than  a  gigantic  romance,  dressed  up  to  alarm 
his  audience1. 

Intended  for  this  purpose,  it  was  eminently  suitable  and  effective. 
The  Lacedaemonians  had  already  been  partly  moved  by  the  representations 
from  Corinth  and  Syracuse,  and  were  even  prepared  to  send  envoys  to 
the  latter  place  with  encouragement  to  hold  out  against  Athens.  But 
the  peace  of  Nikias,  and  the  alliance  succeeding  it.  still  subsisted  between 
Athens  and  Sparta.     For  this  reason — as  well  as  from  the  distance  of 

1  Plutarch,  Alkib.,  c.  17. 
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Sicily,  great  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  more  nautical  Athenians — the 
Ephors  could  not  yet  make  up  their  minds  to  despatch  thither  any  positive 
aid.  It  was  exactly  in  this  point  of  hesitation  between  the  will  and  the 
deed,  that  the  energetic  and  vindictive  exile  from  Athens  found  them. 
His  flaming  picture  of  the  danger  impending — brought  home  to  their  own 
doors,  and  appearing  to  proceed  from  the  best  informed  of  all  witnesses — 
overcame  their  reluctance  at  once  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  pointed  out 
the  precise  steps  whereby  their  interference  would  be  rendered  of  most 
avail.  The  transfer  of  Alkibiades  to  Sparta  thus  reverses  the  superiority  of 
force  between  the  two  contending  chiefs  of  Greece — '  Momentumque  fuit 
mutatus  Curio  rerum  '  \ 

The  Lacedaemonians  forthwith  resolved  to  send  an  auxiliary  force  to 
Syracuse.  But  as  this  could  not  be  done  before  the  spring,  they  nominated 
Gylippus  commander,  directing  him  to  proceed  thither  without  delay, 
and  to  take  counsel  with  the  Corinthians  for  operations  as  speedy  as  the 
case  admitted2.  We  do  not  know  that  Gylippus  had  as  yet  given  any 
positive  evidence  of  that  consummate  skill  and  activity  which  we  shall 
presently  be  called  upon  to  describe.  He  was  probably  chosen  on  account 
of  his  superior  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  Greeks,  since  his  father  Kleandridas,  after  having  been  banished 
from  Sparta  fourteen  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  for  taking 
Athenian  bribes,  had  been  domiciliated  as  a  citizen  at  Thurii.  Gylippus 
desired  the  Corinthians  to  send  immediately  two  triremes  for  him,  to  Asine" 
in  the  Messenian  Gulf,  and  to  prepare  as  many  others  as  their  docks  could 
furnish. 


CHAPTER  XXIX    [LIX] 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  SYRACUSE   BY  NIKIAS DOWN 

TO    THE    SECOND    ATHENIAN    EXPEDITION    UNDER    DEMOSTHENES    AND 
THE    RESUMPTION    OF   THE    GENERAL   WAR 

The  Athenian  troops  at  Katana  were  put  in  motion  in  the  early  spring, 
even  before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  from  Athens,  and  sailed  to 
Megara.  Having  in  vain  attacked  the  Syracusan  garrison,  they  re- 
embarked,  landed  again  for  similar  purposes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Terias,  and  then,  after  an  insignificant  skirmish,  returned  to  Katana. 
An  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  island  procured  for  them  the  alliance 
of  the  Sikel  town  of  Kentoripa  ;  and  the  cavalry  being  now  arrived  from 
Athens,  +hey  prepared  for  operations  against  Syracuse.  Nikias  had 
received  from  Athens  250  horsemen  fully  equipped,  for  whom  horses  were 
to  be  procured  in  Sicily3 — 30  horse-bowmen  and  300  talents  in  money. 
He  was  not  long  in  furnishing  them  with  horses  from  Egesta  and  Katana, 

1  Lucan,  Pharsal.,  iv.  819.  even   found   their  way  into  Attica   and  Central 

3  Thukyd.,    vi.    93  ;  Plutarch,    Alkib.,    c.    23;        Greece — Sophokles,  (Ed,  Kolon.,  3x2— 
Diodor.,  xiii.  7.  yvvaix    opi 

»  Horses  were  so  largely  bred  in  Sicily,  that  they  Irtixovw  i,^,  iatrov,  KtTv&la*  cVi 

UwAov  fiffiiLaai'. 
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from  which  cities  he  also  received  some  farther  cavalry — so  that  he  was 
presently  able  to  muster  650  cavalry  in  all. 

Syracuse  consisted  at  this  time  of  two  parts,  an  inner  and  an  outer  city. 
The  former  was  comprised  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  original  settlement 
founded  by  Archias,  within  which  the  modern  city  is  at  this  moment 
included  :  the  latter  or  outer  city,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Achradina,  occupied  the  high  ground  of  the  peninsula  north  of  Ortygia, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  joined  the  inner  city,  or  to  have  been  comprised 
in  the  same  fortification.  This  outer  city  was  defended,  on  the  north  and 
east,  by  the  sea,  with  rocks  presenting  great  difficulties  of  landing — and 
by  a  sea-wall ;  so  that  on  these  sides  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  attack. 
Its  wall  on  the  land-side,  beginning  from  the  sea  somewhat  eastward  of 
the  entrance  of  the  cleft  now  called  Santa  Bonagia  or  Panagia,  ran  in  a 
direction  westward  of  south  as  far  as  the  termination  of  the  high  ground 
of  Achradina,  and  then  turned  eastward  along  the  stone  quarries  now 
known  as  those  of  the  Capucins  and  Novanteris,  where  the  ground  is  in  part 
so  steep,  that  probably  little  fortification  was  needed.  This  fortified  high 
land  of  Achradina  thus  constituted  the  outer  city  ;  while  the  lower  ground, 
situated  between  it  and  the  inner  city  or  Ortygia,  seems  at  this  time  not 
to  have  been  included  in  the  fortifications  of  either,  but  was  employed 
partly  for  religious  processions,  games,  and  other  multitudinous  cere- 
monies— partly  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  which,  according  to  invariable 
Grecian  custom,  was  performed  without  the  walls  of  the  city.  Extensive 
catacombs  yet  remain  to  mark  the  length  of  time  during  which  this 
ancient  Nekropolis  served  its  purpose. 

Epipolae  was  a  triangle  upon  an  inclined  plane,  of  which  Achradina  was 
the  base  :  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south,  it  was  suddenly  broken  off 
by  lines  of  limestone  cliff  (forming  the  sides  of  the  triangle),  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  high,  and  quite  precipitous,  except  in  some  few  openings 
made  for  convenient  ascent.  From  the  western  point  or  apex  of  the 
triangle,  the  descent  was  easy  and  gradual  towards  the  city,  the  interior 
of  which  was  visible  from  this  outer  slope1. 

According  to  the  warfare  of  that  time,  Nikias  could  only  take  Syracuse 
by  building  a  wall  of  circumvallation  so  as  to  cut  off  its  supplies  by  land 
and  at  the  same  time  blockading  it  by  sea.  But  during  the  many  months 
of  inaction  which  he  had  allowed,  the  Syracusans  had  greatly  augmented 
the  difficulties  of  his  enterprise.  They  had  constructed  a  new  wall,  cover- 
ing both  their  inner  and  their  outer  city — stretching  across  the  whole  front 
which  faced  the  slope  of  Epipolae,  from  the  Great  Harbour  to  the  opposite 
sea  near  Santa  Bonagia.  After  it  was  finished,  Nikias  could  not  begin 
his  blockade  from  the  side  of  the  Great  Harbour,  since  he  would  have  been 
obstructed  by  the  precipitous  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae.  He  was  under 
the  necessity  of  beginning  his  wall  from  a  portion  of  the  higher  ground  of 
Epipolae,  and  of  carrying  it  both  along  a  greater  space  and  higher  up  on  the 
slope,  until  he  touched  the  Great  Harbour  at  a  point  farther  removed 
from  Ortygia. 

Syracuse  having  thus  become  assailable  only  from  the  side  of 
Epipolae,  the  necessity  so  created  for  carrying  on  operations  much  higher 
up  on  the  slope  gave  to  the  summit  of  that  eminence  a  greater  importance 

1  For  the  topography  and  the  siege-works  see  contours  see  Italian  staff  maps  and  the  plan  in 
map  in  J.  B.  Bury's  History  of  Greece  based  on  Baedeker's  Southern  Italy  (9th  ed.,  1893) ;  also  the 
that   in   Freeman's  History  of  Sicily.     For  the        maps  in  Lupus's  account  of  Syracuse. — Ed. 
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than  it  had  before  possessed.  Nikias,  doubtless  furnished  with  good  local 
information  by  the  exiles,  seems  to  have  made  this  discovery  earlier  than 
the  Syracusan  generals,  who  (having  been  occupied  in  augmenting  their 
defences  on  another  point  where  they  were  yet  more  vulnerable)  did  not 
make  it  until  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign. 
It  was  at  that  critical  moment  that  a  chosen  regiment  of  600  hoplites  was 
placed  as  garrison  of  Epipolae.  These  men  were  intended  to  occupy  the 
strong  ground  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  thus  obstruct  all  the  various 
approaches  to  it,  seemingly  not  many  in  number,  and  all  narrow. 

But  before  they  had  yet  left  their  muster,  to  march  to  the  summit, 
intelligence  reached  them  that  the  Athenians  were  already  in  possession 
of  it.  Nikias  and  Lamachus,  putting  their  troops  on  board  at  Katana, 
had  sailed  during  the  preceding  night  to  a  landing-place  not  far  from  a 
piace  called  Leon,  which  was  only  six  or  seven  furlongs  from  Epipolae, 
and  seems  to  have  lain  between  Megara  and  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus. 
Their  hoplites  immediately  moved  forward  with  rapid  step  to  ascend 
Epipolae,  mounting  seemingly  from  the  north-east,  so  that  they  first  reached 
the  summit  called  Euryalus,  near  the  apex  of  the  triangle  above  described. 
From  hence  they  commanded  the  slope  of  Epipolae  beneath  them  and  the 
town  of  Syracuse  to  the  eastward.  They  were  presently  attacked  by  the 
Syracusans,  who  broke  up  their  muster  in  the  mead  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  news.  But  when  they  hastened  up  to  retake  it,  the  rapid  pace  had 
so  disordered  their  ranks,  that  the  Athenians  attacked  them  at  great 
advantage,  besides  having  the  higher  ground.  The  Syracusans  were 
driven  back  to  their  city  with  loss,  while  the  Athenians  remained  masters 
of  the  high  ground  of  Euryalus,  as  well  as  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  slope 
of  Epipolae. 

This  was  a  most  important  advantage — indeed  seemingly  essential  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  siege. 

On  the  next  morning,  Nikias  and  Lamachus  marched  their  army  down 
the  slope  of  Epipolae  near  to  the  Syracusan  walls,  and  offered  battle, 
which  the  enemy  did  not  accept.  They  then  withdrew  the  Athenian 
troops  ;  after  which  their  first  operation  was  to  construct  a  fort  on  the 
high  ground  called  Labdalum,  near  the  western  end  of  the  upper  northern 
cliffs  bordering  Epipolae,  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  and  looking  northward 
towards  Megara.  This  was  intended  as  a  place  of  security  wherein  both 
treasures  and  stores  might  be  deposited,  so  as  to  leave  the  army  unen- 
cumbered in  its  motions.  The  Athenian  cavalry  being  now  completed  by 
the  new  arrivals  from  Egesta,  Nikias  descended  from  Labdalum  to  a  new 
position  lower  down  on  Epipolae,  seemingly  about  midway  between  the 
northern  and  southern  cliffs.  He  here  constructed,  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  possible,  a  walled  enclosure,  called  the  Circle,  intended  as  a  centre  from 
whence  the  projected  wall  of  circumvallation  was  to  start  northward 
towards  the  sea  at  Trogilus,  southward  towards  the  Great  Harbour. 
Astounded  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Athenians  executed  this  con- 
struction1, the  Syracusans  marched  their  forces  out,  and  prepared  to 
give  battle  in  order  to  interrupt  it.  But  when  the  Athenians,  relinquishing 
the  work,  drew  up  on  their  side  in  battle  order — the  Syracusan  generals 
were  so  struck  with  their  manifest  superiority  in  soldierlike  array,  as  com- 

1  The   Athenians   iccm   to  have  surpassed   all        they  executed  fortifications  :  see  some  examples, 
other  Greeks  in  the  diligence  and  skill  with  which        Thukyd.,  v.  75*8*  ;  Xenoph.,  Hellm.,  iv.  4,  18. 
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pared  with  the  disorderly  trim  of  their  own  ranks,  that  they  withdrew 
their  soldiers  back  into  the  city  without  venturing  to  engage,  merely 
leaving  a  body  of  horse  to  harass  the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  and 
constrain  them  to  keep  in  masses.  The  newly-acquired  Athenian  cavalry, 
however,  were  here  brought  for  the  first  time  into  effective  combat.  With 
the  aid  of  one  tribe  of  their  own  hoplites,  they  charged  the  Syracusan 
horse,  drove  them  off  with  some  loss,  and  erected  their  trophy.  This  is 
the  only  occasion  on  which  we  read  of  the  Athenian  cavalry  being  brought 
into  conflict,  though  Nikias  had  made  the  absence  of  cavalry  the  great 
reason  for  his  prolonged  inaction l, 

Interruption  being  thus  checked,  Nikias  continued  his  blockading 
operations,  first  completing  the  Circle,  then  beginning  his  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  Circle  towards  Trogilus. 
So  strongly  did  Hermokratds  feel  the  inferiority  of  the  Syracusan  hoplites 
in  the  field,  that  he  discouraged  any  fresh  general  action,  and  proposed  to 
construct  a  counter-wall  or  cross- wall,  traversing  the  space  along  which  the 
Athenian  circumvallation  must  necessarily  be  continued,  so  as  to  impede 
its  farther  progress. 

Accordingly  they  took  their  start  from  the  postern-gate  near  the  grove 
of  Apollo  Temenitds.  From  this  point,  which  was  lower  down  on  the 
slope  of  Epipolae  than  the  Athenian  Circle,  they  carried  their  palisade 
and  counter-wall  up  the  slope,  in  a  direction  calculated  to  intersect  the 
intended  line  of  hostile  circumvallation  southward  of  the  Circle.  It 
seems  to  have  terminated  at  the  brink  of  the  precipitous  southern  cliff 
of  Epipolae,  which  prevented  the  Athenians  from  turning  it  and  attacking 
it  in  flank,  while  it  was  defended  in  front  by  a  stockade  and  topped  with 
wooden  towers  for  discharge  of  missiles. 

During  all  this  process,  Nikias  had  not  thought  it  prudent  to  interrupt 
them.  Employed  as  he  seems  to  have  been  on  the  Circle,  and  on  the  wall 
branching  out  from  the  Circle  northward,  he  was  unwilling  to  march 
across  the  slope  of  Epipolae  to  attack  them  with  half  his  forces,  leaving  his 
own  rear  exposed  to  attack  from  the  numerous  Syracusans  in  the  city, 
and  his  own  Circle  only  partially  guarded.  Moreover,  by  such  delay  he 
was  enabled  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  assaulting  the  new  counter- 
wall  with  advantage.  Such  an  opportunity  soon  occurred,  just  at  the  time 
when  he  had  accomplished  the  farther  important  object  of  destroying  the 
aqueducts  which  supplied  the  city,  partially  at  least,  with  water  for 
drinking.  The  Syracusans  appear  to  have  been  filled  with  confidence 
both  by  the  completion  of  their  counter-wall,  which  seemed  an  effective 
bar  to  the  besiegers — and  by  his  inaction.  The  tribe  left  on  guard 
presently  began  to  relax  in  their  vigilance  :  some  even  permitted  themselves 
to  take  repose  during  that  hour  within  the  city  walls.  Such  negligence 
did  not  escape  the  Athenian  generals,  who  silently  prepared  an  assault 

1  Throughout  the  siege  operations  the  value  of  feeling  which  was  engendered  in  part  by  the  hoplite 

cavalry  was  made  apparent,  and  we  may  wonder  service,  and  in  turn  gave  a  preference  to  this  arm 

that  so  little  is  heard  of  it  during  the  warfare  of  the  (E.  Meyer,  Gesch.  des  Alt.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  in.,  §  i). 

period.  Lastly,  we  may  refer  to  the  failure  of  the  picked 

Though  common  enough  in  the  early  historical  Persian  squadrons  at  Plataea  and  elsewhere, 
days,  this  arm  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  partly  Yet  occasionally  a  well-trained  cavalry  corps 

owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  cavalry-ground  in  could  still  prove  its  value — e.g.,   Hippias'  Thes- 

Greece  proper,  partly  owing  to  the  insubordina-  salians  in  511  (Hdt,  v.  63)  ;  the  Chalkidians  at 

tion  of  the  young  aristocrats  who  usually  com-  Spartdlus  in  429  (Thuk.,  ii.  79)  ;  and  the  Athenians 

posed  this  troop  (cf.  the  Roman  burgess-equites,  before  Mantinea  in  362  (Xen.,  Hell.,  vii.  5,  15-17)- 

whose  misconduct  in  the  second  century  b.c.  led  But  it  was  left  to  Alexander  the  Great  to  prove 

to    their    disappearance    as    a    fighting    corps).  the  decisive  value  of  a  heavy  corps  in  pitched 

Another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  democratic  battles.— Ed. 
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for  midday.  Three  hundred  chosen  hoplites  were  instructed  to  sally  out 
suddenly  and  run  across  straight  to  attack  the  stockade  and  counter-wall, 
while  the  main  Athenian  force  marched  in  two  divisions  under  Nikias  and 
Lamachus,  half  towards  the  city  walls  to  prevent  any  succour  from 
coming  out  of  the  gates,  half  towards  the  Temenite  postern-gate  from 
whence  the  stockade  and  cross-wall  commenced.  The  rapid  forward 
movement  of  the  chosen  three  hundred  was  crowned  with  full  success. 
They  captured  both  the  stockade  and  the  counter-wall,  feebly  defended 
by  its  guards.  They  pulled  down  the  counter-wall,  plucked  up  the 
palisade,  and  carried  the  materials  away  for  the  use  of  their  own  circum- 
vallation. 

As  the  recent  Syracusan  counter-work  had  been  carried  to  the  brink  of 
the  southern  cliff,  which  rendered  it  unassailable  in  flank — Nikias  was 
warned  of  the  necessity  of  becoming  master  of  this  cliff,  so  as  to  deprive 
them  of  the  same  resource  in  future.  Accordingly,  without  staying  to 
finish  his  blockading  wall  regularly  and  continuously  from  the  Circle 
southward,  across  the  slope  of  Epipolae — he  left  the  Circle  under  guard  and 
marched  across  at  once  to  take  possession  of  the  southern  cliff,  at  the 
point  where  the  blockading  wall  was  intended  to  reach  it.  This  point  of 
the  southern  cliff  he  immediately  fortified  as  a  defensive  position,  whereby 
he  accomplished  two  objects.  First,  he  prevented  the  Syracusans  from 
again  employing  the  cliff  as  a  flank  defence  for  a  second  counter-wall. 
Next,  he  acquired  the  means  of  providing  a  safe  and  easy  road  of  com- 
munication between  the  high  ground  of  Epipolae  and  the  low  marshy 
ground  beneath,  which  divided  Epipolae  from  the  Great  Harbour.  As 
his  troops  would  have  to  carry  on  simultaneous  operations,  partly  on  the 
high  ground  above,  partly  on  the  low  ground  beneath,  he  could  not  allow 
them  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  precipitous  cliff  which  would 
prevent  ready  mutual  assistance.  The  Circle,  though  isolated,  was  strong 
enough  for  the  time  to  maintain  itself  against  attack,  and  was  adequately 
garrisoned. 

By  this  new  movement,  the  Syracusans  were  debarred  from  carrying  a 
second  counter-wall  on  the  same  side  of  Epipolae,  since  the  enemy  were 
masters  of  the  terminating  cliff  on  the  southern  side  of  the  slope.  They 
now  turned  their  operations  to  the  lower  ground  or  marsh  between  the 
southern  cliff  of  Epipolae  and  the  Great  Harbour,  being  as  yet  free  on  that 
side,  since  the  Athenian  fleet  was  still  at  Thapsus.  Across  that  marsh — and 
seemingly  as  far  as  the  river  Anapus,  to  serve  as  a  flank  barrier — they 
resolved  to  carry  a  palisade  work  with  a  ditch,  so  as  to  intersect  the  line 
which  the  Athenians  must  next  pursue  in  completing  the  southernmost 
portion  of  their  circumvallation.  They  so  pressed  the  prosecution  of  this 
new  cross  palisade,  that  by  the  time  the  new  Athenian  fortification  of  the 
cliff  was  completed,  the  new  Syracusan  obstacle  was  completed  also. 

Lamachus  overcame  the  difficulty  before  him  with  ability  and  bravery. 
Descending  unexpectedly,  one  morning  before  daybreak,  from  his  fort 
on  the  cliff  at  Epipolae  into  the  low  ground  beneath,  he  contrived  to 
surprise  the  palisade  with  the  first  dawn  of  morning.  Orders  were  at 
the  same  time  given  for  the  Athenian  fleet  to  sail  round  from  Thapsus  into 
the  Great  Harbour,  so  as  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  get 
on  the  rear  of  the  new  palisade  work.  A  large  Syracusan  force  came 
out  from  the  city  to  retake  it,  bringing  on  a  general  action  in  the  low  ground 
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between  the  Cliff  of  Epipolae,  the  Harbour,  and  the  river  Anapus.  The 
superior  discipline  of  the  Athenians  proved  successful :  the  Syracusans  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  on  all  sides,  so  that  their  right  wing  fled  into  the 
city,  and  their  left  (including  the  larger  portion  of  their  best  force,  the 
horsemen),  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Anapus,  to  reach  the  bridge. 
Flushed  with  victory,  the  Athenians  hoped  to  cut  them  oft  from  this 
retreat,  and  a  chosen  body  of  300  hoplites  ran  fast  in  hopes  of  getting  to 
the  bridge  first.  In  this  hasty  movement  they  fell  into  such  disorder, 
that  the  Syracusan  cavalry  turned  upon  them,  and  threw  them  back 
upon  the  Athenian  right  wing,  to  which  the  fugitives  communicated  their 
own  panic  and  disorder.  The  fate  of  the  battle  appeared  to  be  turning 
against  the  Athenians,  when  Lamachus,  who  was  on  the  left  wing,  hastened 
to  their  aid  with  the  Argeian  hoplites  and  as  many  bowmen  as  he  could 
collect.  His  ardour  carried  him  incautiously  forward,  so  that  he  crossed  a 
ditch,  with  very  few  followers,  before  the  remaining  troops  could  follow  him. 
He  was  here  attacked  and  slain  in  single  combat :  but  the  Syracusans  were 
driven  back  when  his  soldiers  came  up.  The  rapid  movement  of  this  gallant 
officer  was  thus  crowned  with  complete  success,  restoring  the  victory  to  his 
own  right  wing,  a  victory  dearly  purchased  by  the  forfeit  of  his  own  life. 

Meanwhile  the  temporary  flight  of  the  Athenian  right  wing,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Lamachus  from  the  left  to  reinforce  it,  imparted  fresh 
courage  to  the  Syracusan  right,  which  had  fled  into  the  town.  They 
came  forth  to  renew  the  contest ;  while  their  generals  attempted  a  diversion 
by  sending  out  a  detachment  from  the  north-western  gates  of  the  city  to 
attack  the  Athenian  Circle  on  the  mid-slope  of  Epipolae.  As  this  Circle 
lay  completely  apart  and  at  considerable  distance  from  the  battle,  they 
hoped  to  find  the  garrison  unprepared  for  attack,  and  thus  to  carry  it  by 
surprise.  Their  manoeuvre,  bold  and  well-timed,  was  on  the  point  of 
succeeding.  They  carried  with  little  difficulty  the  covering  outwork  in 
front,  and  the  Circle  itself  was  only  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  Nikias, 
who  was  lying  ill  within  it.  He  directed  the  attendants  to  set  fire  to  a 
quantity  of  wood  which  lay  in  front  of  the  Circle-wall,  so  that  the  flames 
prevented  all  farther  advance  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  and  also  served 
as  a  signal  to  the  Athenians  engaged  in  the  battle  beneath,  who  immediately 
sent  reinforcements  to  the  relief  of  their  general ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Athenian  fleet,  just  arrived  from  Thapsus,  was  seen  sailing  into  the 
Great  Harbour.  This  last  event,  threatening  the  Syracusans  on.  a  new  side, 
drew  off  their  whole  attention  to  the  defence  of  their  city. 

Both  army  and  fleet  now  began  to  occupy  themselves  seriously  with 
the  construction  of  the  southernmost  part  of  the  wall  of  circumvallation, 
beginning  immediately  below  the  Athenian  fortified  point  of  descent  from 
the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae  and  stretching  across  the  lower  marshy 
ground  to  the  Great  Harbour.  The  distance  between  these  two  extreme 
points  was  about  eight  stadia  or  nearly  an  English  mile :  the  wall 
was  double,  with  gates,  and  probably  towers,  at  suitable  intervals — 
inclosing  a  space  of  considerable  breadth,  doubtless  roofed  over  in  part, 
since  it  served  afterwards,  with  the  help  of  the  adjoining  citadel  on  the 
cliff,  as  shelter  and  defence  of  the  whole  Athenian  army.  The  Syracusans 
could  not  interrupt  this  process,  nor  could  they  undertake  a  new  counter- 
wall  up  the  mid-slope  of  Epipolae,  without  coming  out  to  fight  a  general 
battle,  which  they  did  not  feel  competent  to  do. 
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But  not  only  were  they  thus  compelled  to  look  on  without  hindering 
the  blockading  wall  towards  the  Harbour. — It  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  they  began  to  taste  the  real  restraints  and  privations  of  a  siege. 
Down  to  this  moment,  their  communication  with  the  Anapus  and  the 
country  beyond,  as  well  as  with  all  sides  of  the  Great  Harbour,  had  been 
unimpeded  ;  whereas  now,  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and  the  change 
of  position  of  the  Athenian  army,  had  cut  them  off  from  both1,  so  that  little 
or  no  fresh  supplies  of  provision  could  reach  them  except  at  the  hazard 
of  capture  from  the  hostile  ships.  Nothing  now  remained  open,  except  a 
portion,  especially  the  northern  portion,  of  the  slope  of  Epipolae.  Of 
this  outlet  the  besieged,  especially  their  numerous  cavalry,  doubtless 
availed  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  excursions  and  of  bringing  in  supplies. 
But  it  was  both  longer  and  more  circuitous  for  such  purposes  than  the 
plain  near  the  Great  Harbour  and  the  Helorine  road  :  moreover,  it  had 
to  pass  by  the  high  and  narrow  pass  of  Euryalus,  and  might  thus  be 
rendered  unavailable  to  the  besieged,  whenever  Nikias  thought  fit  to 
occupy  and  fortify  that  position.  Unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  army, 
he  omitted  this  easy,  but  capital  precaution,  even  at  the  moment  when  he 
must  have  known  Gylippus  to  be  approaching. 

In  regard  to  the  works  actually  undertaken,  the  order  followed  by 
Nikias  and  Lamachus  can  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Having  established 
their  fortified  post  on  the  centre  of  the  slope  of  Epipolae,  they  were  in 
condition  to  combat  opposition  and  attack  any  counter-wall  on  whichever 
side  the  enemy  might  erect  it.  Commencing  in  the  first  place  the  execution 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  blockading  line,  they  soon  desist  from  this, 
and  turn  their  attention  to  the  southern  portion,  because  it  was  here  that 
the  Syracusans  constructed  their  two  first  counter-works.  In  attacking 
the  second  counter-work  of  the  Syracusans,  across  the  marsh  to  the  Anapus, 
they  chose  a  suitable  moment  for  bringing  the  main  fleet  round  from 
Thapsus  into  the  Great  Harbour,  with  a  view  to  its  cooperation.  After 
clearing  the  lower  ground,  they  probably  deemed  it  advisable,  in  order  to 
establish  a  safe  and  easy  communication  with  their  fleet,  that  the  double 
wall  across  the  marsh,  from  Epipolae  to  the  Harbour,  should  stand  next 
for  execution  ;  for  which  there  was  this  farther  reason — that  they  thereby 
blocked  up  the  most  convenient  exit  and  channel  of  supply  for  Syracuse. 
There  are  thus  plausible  reasons  assignable  why  the  northern  portion  of 
the  line  of  blockade,  from  the  Athenian  camp  on  Epipolae  to  the  sea  at 
Trogilus,  was  left  to  the  last,  and  was  found  open — at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it — by  Gylippus. 

While  the  Syracusans  thus  began  to  despair  of  their  situation,  the 
prospects  of  the  Athenians  were  better  than  ever.  The  reports  circulating 
through  the  neighbouring  cities  represented  them  as  in  the  full  tide  of 
success,  so  that  many  Sikel  tribes,  hitherto  wavering,  came  in  to  tender 
their  alliance,  while  three  armed  pentekonters  also  arrived  from  the 
Tyrrhenian  coast.  Moreover  abundant  supplies  were  furnished  from  the 
Italian  Greeks  generally.  Nikias,  now  sole  commander  since  the  death 
of  Lamachus,  had  even  the  glory  of  receiving  and  discussing  proposals 
from  Syracuse  for  capitulation — a  necessity  which  was  openly  and  abun- 
dantly canvassed  within  the  city  itself.     The  ill-success  of  Hermokratfis 

1  Diodorus,  however,  is  wrong  in  stating  (xiii.  7)  it,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus.  These  posts 
that  the  Athenians  occupied  the  temple  of  Zeus  remained  always  occupied  by  the  Syracusans, 
Olympius  and  the  Polichne  or  hamlet  surrounding        throughout  the  whole  war  (Thukyd.,  vii   4    37 
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and  his  colleagues  had  recently  caused  them  to  be  displaced  from  their 
functions  as  generals.  Though  several  propositions  for  surrender,  perhaps 
unofficial,  yet  seemingly  sincere,  were  made  to  Nikias,  nothing  definitive 
could  be  agreed  upon  as  to  the  terms.  Had  the  Syracusan  government 
been  oligarchical,  the  present  distress  would  have  exhibited  a  large  body 
of  malcontents  upon  whom  he  could  have  worked  with  advantage  ;  but 
the  democratical  character  of  the  government  maintained  union  at  home 
in  this  trying  emergency. 

We  must  take  particular  note  of  these  propositions  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  conduct  of  Nikias  during  the  present  critical  interval.  He  had 
been  from  the  beginning  in  secret  correspondence  with  a  party  in  Syracuse, 
who,  though  neither  numerous  nor  powerful  in  themselves,  were  now 
doubtless  both  more  active  and  more  influential  than  ever  they  had  been 
before.  From  them  he  received  constant  and  not  unreasonable  assurances 
that  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  and  could  not  possibly  hold 
out.  And  as  the  tone  of  opinion  without,  as  well  as  within,  conspired  to 
raise  such  an  impression  in  his  mind,  so  he  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed 
into  a  fatal  languor  and  security  as  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  the 
besieging  operations.  The  injurious  consequences  of  the  death  of 
Lamachus  now  became  evident.  From  the  time  of  the  departure  from 
Katana  down  to  the  battle  in  which  that  gallant  officer  perished  (a  period 
seemingly  of  about  three  months,  from  about  March  to  June  414  B.C.), 
the  operations  of  the  siege  had  been  conducted  with  great  vigour  as  well 
as  unremitting  perseverance  ;  while  the  building-work,  especially,  had  been 
so  rapidly  executed  as  to  fill  the  Syracusans  with  amazement.  But  so 
soon  as  Nikias  is  left  sole  commander,  this  vigorous  march  disappears  and 
is  exchanged  for  slackness  and  apathy. 

Though  such  was  the  present  temper  of  the  Athenian  troops,  Nikias 
could  doubtless  have  spurred  them  on  and  accelerated  the  operations, 
had  he  himself  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  Hitherto,  we 
have  seen  him  always  overrating  the  gloomy  contingencies  of  the  future, 
and  disposed  to  calculate  as  if  the  worst  was  to  happen  which  possibly 
could  happen.  But  a  great  part,  of  what  passes  for  caution  in  his  character, 
was  in  fact  backwardness  and  inertia  of  temperament,  aggravated  by  the 
melancholy  addition  of  a  painful  internal  complaint. 

Gylippus  meanwhile  had  employed  himself  in  getting  together  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  so 
far  stimulated  by  the  representations  of  the  Athenian  exile  as  to  promise 
aid,  were  not  forward  to  perform  the  promise.  Even  the  Corinthians, 
decidedly  the  most  hearty  of  all  in  behalf  of  Syracuse,  were  yet  so  tardy, 
that  in  the  month  of  June,  Gylippus  was  still  at  Leukas,  with  his  armament 
not  quite  ready  to  sail.  To  embark  in  a  squadron  for  Sicily  against  the 
numerous  and  excellent  Athenian  fleet,  now  acting  there,  was  a  service 
not  tempting  to  anyone.  Moreover  every  vessel  from  Sicily,  between 
March  and  June  414  B.C.,  brought  intelligence  of  progressive  success  on 
the  part  of  Nikias  and  Lamachus — thus  rendering  the  prospects  of 
Corinthian  auxiliaries  still  more  discouraging. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  June,  arrived  the  news  of  that  defeat  of 
the  Syracusans  wherein  Lamachus  was  slain,  and  of  its  important  conse- 
quences in  forwarding  the  operations  of  the  besiegers.  Gylippus  and  the 
Corinthians  despaired,  in  consequence,  of  being  able  to  render  any  effective 
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aid  against  the  Athenians  in  Sicily.  But  as  there  still  remained  hopes  of 
being  able  to  preserve  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  Gylippus  thought  it 
important  to  pass  over  thither  at  once  with  his  own  little  squadron  of 
four  sail — two  Lacedaemonians  and  two  Corinthians.  He  first  sailed  to 
Tarentum.  From  hence  he  undertook  a  visit  to  Thurii,  where  his  father 
Kleandridas,  exiled  from  Sparta,  had  formerly  resided  as  citizen.  After 
trying  to  profit  by  this  opening  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  Thurians, 
and  finding  nothing  but  refusal,  he  passed  on  farther  southward,  until  he 
came  opposite  to  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  near  the  south-eastern  cape  of  Italy. 
Here  a  violent  gust  of  wind  off  the  land  drove  him  out  to  sea,  until  at  length, 
standing  in  a  northerly  direction,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  shelter 
again  at  Tarentum.  But  such  was  the  damage  which  his  ships  had  sus- 
tained, that  he  was  forced  to  remain  here  while  they  were  hauled  ashore 
and  refitted. 

So  untoward  a  delay  threatened  to  intercept  altogether  his  farther 
progress.  For  the  Thurians  had  sent  intimation  of  his  visit,  as  well  as  of 
the  number  of  his  vessels,  to  Nikias  at  Syracuse.  In  the  present  sanguine 
phase  of  his  character,  Nikias  overlooked  the  gravity  of  the  fact  announced. 
He  despised  Gylippus  as  a  mere  privateer,  nor  would  he  even  take  the 
precaution  of  sending  ships  from  his  numerous  fleet  to  watch  and  intercept 
the  new-comer.  Accordingly  Gylippus,  after  having  refitted  his  ships  at 
Tarentum,  advanced  southward  along  the  coast  without  opposition  to 
the  Epizephyrian  Lokri.  Here  he  first  learnt,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
that  Syracuse  was  not  yet  so  completely  blockaded,  but  that  an  army 
might  still  reach  and  relieve  it  from  the  interior,  entering  it  by  the  Euryalus 
and  the  heights  of  Epipolas,  so  he  passed  forthwith  through  the  strait, 
which  he  found  altogether  unguarded.  After  touching  both  at  Rhegium 
and  at  Messene,  he  arrived  safely  at  Himera.  Even  at  Rhegium,  there 
was  no  Athenian  naval  force,  though  Nikias  had  indeed  sent  thither  four 
Athenian  triremes,  after  he  had  been  apprised  that  Gylippus  had  reached 
Lokri.     But  this  Athenian  squadron  reached  Rhegium  too  late. 

To  appreciate  Nikias '•misjudgment  fully — and  to  be  sensible  that  we 
are  not  making  him  responsible  for  results  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen — we  have  only  to  turn  back  to  what  had  been  said  six  months 
before  by  the  exile  AlkibiadSs  at  Sparta.  '  Send  forthwith  an  army  to 
Sicily — but  send  at  the  same  time,  what  will  be  yet  more  valuable  than  an 
army — a  Spartan  to  take  the  supreme  command.'  It  was  in  fulfilment  of 
such  recommendation,  the  wisdom  of  which  will  abundantly  appear, 
that  Gylippus  had  been  appointed.  And  had  he  even  reached  Syracuse 
alone  in  a  fishing-boat,  the  effect  of  his  presence,  carrying  the  great  name 
of  Sparta  with  full  assurance  of  Spartan  intervention  to  come,  would  have 
sufficed  to  give  new  life  to  the  besieged.  Yet  Nikias — having,  through  a 
lucky  accident,  timely  notice  of  his  approach,  when  a  squadron  of  four 
ships  would  have  prevented  his  reaching  the  island — neglects  him  as  a 
freebooter  of  no  significance. 

Gylippus,  on  announcing  himself  as  forerunner  of  Peloponnesian  rein- 
forcements, met  with  a  hearty  welcome.  The  Himeraeans  agreed  to  aid  him 
with  a  body  of  hoplites,  and  to  furnish  panoplies  for  the  seamen  in  his 
vessels.  On  sending  to  Selinus,  Gela,  and  some  of  the  Sikel  tribes  in  the 
interior,  he  received  equally  favourable  assurances  ;  so  that  he  was  enabled 
in  no  very  long  time  to  get  together  a  respectable  force.     The  interest  of 
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Athens  among  the  Sikels  had  been  recently  weakened  by  the  death  of 
one  of  her  most  active  partisans,  the  Sikel  prince  Archonides — a  circum- 
stance which  both  enabled  Gylippus  to  obtain  more  of  their  aid  and  facili- 
tated his  march  across  the  island.  He  was  enabled  to  undertake  this 
inland  march  from  Himera  to  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  700  hoplites  from 
his  own  vessels — 1,000  hoplites  and  light  troops,  with  100  hor.se,  from 
Himera — some  horse  and  light  troops  from  Selinus  and  Gela — and 
1,000  Sikels.  With  these  forces,  some  of  whom  joined  him  on  the  march, 
he  reached  Euryalus  and  the  heights  of  Epipolae  above  Syracuse. 

His  arrival  was  all  but  too  late — and  might  have  been  actually  too  late, 
had  not  the  Corinthian  admiral  Gongylus  got  to  Syracuse  a  little  before 
him.  The  Corinthian  fleet  of  twelve  triremes,  having  started  from  Leukas 
later  than  Gylippus,  was  now  on  its  way  to  Syracuse.  But  Gongylus 
had  been  detained  at  Leukas  by  some  accident,  so  that  he  did  not  depart 
until  after  all  the  rest.  Yet  he  reached  Syracuse  the  soonest,  probably 
striking  a  straighter  course  across  the  sea.  He. got  safely  into  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse,  escaping  the  Athenian  guardships,  whose  watch  doubtless 
partook  of  the  general  negligence  of  the  besieging  operations. 

The  arrival  of  Gongylus  at  that  moment  was  an  accident  of  unspeakable 
moment — and  was  in  fact  nothing  less  than  the  salvation  of  the  city. 
Among  all  the  causes  of  despair  in  the  Syracusan  mind,  there  was  none 
more  powerful  than  the  circumstance,  that  they  had  not  as  yet  heard 
of  any  relief  approaching.  Their  discouragement  increasing  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  interchange  of  propositions  with  Nikias  becoming  more 
frequent,  matters  had  at  last  so  ripened  that  a  public  assembly  was  just 
about  to  be  held  to  sanction  a  definitive  capitulation1.  It  was  at  this 
critical  juncture  that  Gongylus  arrived,  apparently  a  little  before  Gylippus 
reached  Himera.  They  instantly  threw  aside  all  idea  of  capitulation, 
and  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  received  intimation  that  Gylippus  had 
reached  Himera,  and  was  raising  an  army  to  march  across  for  their  relief. 
He  was  presently  seen  coming,  having  ascended  E£ipolse  by  Euryalus, 
the  same  way  by  which  the  Athenians  had  come  from  Katana  in  the  spring, 
when  they  commenced  the  siege.  As  he  descended  the  slope  of  Epipolae, 
the  whole  Syracusan  force  went  out  in  a  body  to  hail  his  arrival  and 
accompany  him  into  the  city. 

Few  incidents  throughout  the  whole  siege  of  Syracuse  appear  so  un- 
accountable as  the  fact,  that  the  proceedings  and  march  of  Gylippus, 
from  his  landing  at  Himera  to  the  moment  of  his  entering  the  town, 
were  accomplished  without  the  smallest  resistance  on  the  part  of  Nikias. 
After  having  despised  Gylippus  in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Italy  as 
a  freebooter  with  four  ships,  he  now  despises  him  not  less  at  the  head  of 
an  army  marching  from  Himera.  If  he  was  taken  unawares,  as  he  really 
appears  to  have  been,  the  fault  was  altogether  his  own,  and  the  ignorance 
such  as  we  must  almost  call  voluntary.  For  the  approach  of  Gylippus 
must  have  been  well-known  to  him  beforehand.  He  must  have  learnt 
from  the  four  ships  which  he  sent  to  Rhegium,  that  Gylippus  had  already 
touched  thither  in  passing  through  the  strait,  on  his  way  to  Himera.  He 
must  therefore  have  been  well-aware,  that  the  purpose  was  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  Syracuse  by  an  army  from  the  interior  ;  and  his  correspondence 

1  Thukyd.,  vi.  103  ;  vii.  2.     Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  19. 
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among  the  Sikel  tribes  must  have  placed  him  in  cognizance  of  the  equip- 
ment going  on  at  Himera.  Moreover,  when  we  recollect  that  Gylippus 
reached  that  place  without  either  troops  or  arms — that  he  had  to  obtain 
forces  not  merely  from  Himera,  but  also  from  Selinus  and  Gela — that  he 
had  to  march  all  across  the  island,  partly  through  hostile  territory — it  is 
impossible  to  allow  less  interval  than  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  between 
his  landing  at  Himera  and  his  arrival  at  Epipolae.  Farther,  Nikias  must 
have  learnt,  through  his  intelligence  in  the  interior  of  Syracuse,  the 
important  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  Syracusan  opinion  through 
the  arrival  of  Gongylus,  even  before  the  landing  of  Gylippus  in  Sicily  was 
known.  Lastly,  that  enemy  had  first  to  march  all  across  Sicily,  during 
which  march  he  might  have  been  embarrassed  and  perhaps  defeated l ;  and 
could  then  approach  Syracuse  only  by  one  road,  over  the  high  ground 
of  Euryalus  in  the  Athenian  rear — through  passes  few  in  number,  easy  to 
defend,  by  which  Nikias  had  himself  first  approached,  and  through  which 
he  had  only  got  by  a  well-laid  plan  of  surprise. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Spartan  auxiliary  was  thus  allowed  to  march 
quietly  into  Syracuse,  the  Athenian  double  wall  of  circumvallation  between 
the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae  and  the  Great  Harbour,  eight  stadia  long, 
was  all  but  completed.  But  Gylippus  cared  not  to  interrupt  its  completion. 
He  aimed  at  higher  objects,  and  he  knew  (what  Nikias  unhappily  never 
felt  and  never  lived  to  learn)  the  immense  advantage  of  turning  to  active 
account  that  first  impression,  and  full  tide  of  confidence,  which  his  arrival 
had  just  infused  into  the  Syracusans.  Hardly  had  he  accomplished  his 
junction  with  them,  when  he  marshalled  the  united  force  in  order  of 
battle,  and  marched  up  to  the  lines  of  the  Athenians.  His  first  proceeding 
marked  how  much  the  odds  of  the  game  were  changed.  He  sent  a  herald 
to  tender  to  them  a  five  days'  armistice,  on  condition  that  they  should 
collect  their  effects  and  withdraw  from  the  island.  Nikias  disdained  to 
return  any  reply  to  this  insulting  proposal  ;  but  his  conduct  showed  how 
much  he  felt,  as  well  as  Gylippus,  that  the  tide  was  now  turned.  For 
when  the  Spartan  commander,  perceiving  now  for  the  first  time  the 
disorderly  trim  of  his  Syracusan  hoplites,  thought  fit  to  retreat  into  more 
open  ground  farther  removed  from  the  walls,  probably  in  order  that  he 
might  have  a  better  field  for  his  cavalry,  Nikias  declined  to  follow  him, 
and  remained  in  position  close  to  his  own  fortifications.  This  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  confession  of  inferiority  in  the  field,  a  virtual  abandonment  of 
the  capture  of  Syracuse. 

After  drawing  off  his  troops,  Gylippus  brought  them  out  again  the 
next  morning,  and  marshalled  them  in  front  of  the  Athenian  lines,  as  if 
about  to  attack.  But  while  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  was  thus 
engaged,  he  sent  a  detachment  to  surprise  Labdalum,  which  was  not 
within  view  of  their  lines.  The  fort  was  taken,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the 
sword.  Gylippus  pursued  his  successes  actively,  by  immediately  beginning 
the  construction  of  a  fresh  counter-wall,  from  the  outer  city-wall  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  aslant  up  the  slope  of  Epipolae,  so  as  to  traverse  the 
intended  line  of  the  Athenian  circumvallation  on  the  north  side  of  their 
Circle,  and  render  blockade  impossible.     He  availed  himself,  for  this  pur- 

1  Compare  an  incident  in  the  ensuing  year,  tribes  to  raise  opposition  to  the  march  of  a  corps 
Thukyd.,  vii.  32.  The  Athenians,  at  a  moment  coming  from  the  interior  to  the  help  of  Syracuse, 
when  they  had  become  much  weaker  than  they  This  auxiliary  corps  was  defeated  and  nearly  de- 
were  now,  had  influence  enough  among  the  Sikel  stroyed  in  its  march. 
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pose,  of  stones  laid  by  the  Athenians  for  their  own  circumvallation,  at 
the  same  time  alarming  them  by  threatening  attack  upon  their  lower  wall 
(between  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae  and  the  Great  Harbour) — which 
was  now  just  finished.  Against  one  part  of  the  wall,  which  seemed  weaker 
than  the  rest,  he  attempted  a  nocturnal  surprise,  but  finding  the  Athenians 
in  vigilant  guard  without,  he  was  forced  to  retire. 

These  attacks,  however,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  intended  as 
diversions,  in  order  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  obstructing  the  completion 
of  the  counter-wall.  Now  was  the  time  for  Nikias  to  adopt  vigorous 
aggressive  measures  both  against  this  wall  and  against  the  Syracusans  in 
the  field — unless  he  chose  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to 
beleaguer  Syracuse.  And  indeed  he  now  undertook  a  measure  altogether 
new.  He  resolved  to  fortify  Cape  Plemmyrium — the  rocky  promontory 
which  forms  one  extremity  of  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
immediately  south  of  the  point  of  Ortygia — and  to  make  it  a  secure  main 
station  for  the  fleet  and  stores.  The  fleet  had  been  hitherto  stationed  in 
close  neighbourhood  of  the  land-force,  in  a  fortified  position  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  double  blockading  wall  between  the  southern  cliff  of 
Epipolae  and  the  Great  Harbour.  From  such  a  station  in  the  interior  of 
the  harbour,  it  was  difficult  for  the  Athenian  triremes  to  perform  the 
duties  incumbent  on  them — of  watching  the  two  ports  of  Syracuse  (one 
on  each  side  of  the  isthmus  which  joins  Ortygia  to  the  mainland)  so  as  to 
prevent  any  exit  of  ships  from  within,  or  ingress  of  ships  from  without — 
and  of  ensuring  the  unobstructed  admission  by  sea  of  supplies  for  their  own 
army.  For  both  these  purposes,  the  station  of  Plemmyrium  was  far  more 
convenient ;  and  Nikias  now  saw  that  henceforward  his  operations  would 
be  for  the  most  part  maritime.  Without  confessing  it  openly,  he  thus 
practically  acknowledged  that  the  superiority  of  land-force  had  passed 
to  the  side  of  his  opponents,  and  that  a  successful  prosecution  of  the 
blockade  had  become  impossible. 

Three  forts  were  erected  on  the  sea-board  of  Cape  Plemmyrium,  which 
became  the  station  for  triremes  as  well  as  for  ships  of  burthen.  Though 
the  situation  was  found  convenient  for  all  naval  operations,  it  entailed 
also  serious  disadvantages,  being  destitute  of  any  spring  of  water,  so 
that  for  supplies  of  water,  and  of  wood  also,  the  crews  of  the  ships  had  to 
range  a  considerable  distance,  exposed  to  surprise  from  the  numerous 
Syracusan  cavalry  placed  in  garrison  at  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius. 
Day  after  day,  losses  were  sustained  in  this  manner,  besides  the  increased 
facilities  given  for  desertion,  which  soon  fatally  diminished  the  efficiency 
of  each  ship's  crew.  As  the  Athenian  hopes  of  success  now  declined, 
both  the  slaves,  and  the  numerous  foreigners  who  served  in  their  navy, 
became  disposed  to  steal  away.  And  though  the  ships  of  war,  down  to 
this  time,  had  been  scarcely  at  all  engaged  in  actual  warfare,  yet  they 
had  been  for  many  months  continually  at  sea  and  on  the  watch,  without 
any  opportunity  of  hauling  ashore  to  refit.  Hence  the  naval  force,  now 
about  to  be  called  into  action  as  the  chief  hope  of  the  Athenians,  was 
found  lamentably  degenerated. 

Day  after  day  Gylippus  brought  out  his  Syracusans  in  battle-array,  but 
the  Athenians  showed  no  disposition  to  attack.  At  length  he  took 
advantage  of  what  he  thought  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  the 
attack  himself  ;  but  the  ground  was  so  hemmed  in  by  various  walls — the 
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Athenian  fortified  lines  on  one  side,  the  Syracusan  front  or  Temenitic 
fortification  on  another,  and  the  counter-wall  now  in  course  of  construction 
on  a  third — that  his  cavalry  and  darters  had  no  space  to  act.  Accordingly, 
the  Syracusan  hoplites,  having  to  fight  without  these  auxiliaries,  were 
beaten  and  driven  back  with  loss,  the  Corinthian  Gongylus  being  among 
the  slain l.  On  the  next  day,  Gylippus  had  the  prudence  to  take  the  blame 
of  this  defeat  upon  himself.  After  no  long  time,  he  again  brought  them 
up  in  order  of  battle,  taking  care,  however,  to  keep  in  the  open  space, 
beyond  the  extremity  of  the  walls  and  fortifications. 

On  this  occasion,  Nikias  marched  out  into  the  open  space  to  meet  him. 
He  probably  felt  encouraged  by  the  result  of  the  recent  action  ;  but  there 
was  a  farther  and  more  pressing  motive.  The  counter-wall  of  intersection, 
which  the  Syracusans  were  constructing,  was  on  the  point  of  cutting  the 
Athenian  line  of  circumvallation — so  that  it  was  essential  for  Nikias  to 
attack  without  delay,  unless  he  formally  abnegated  all  farther  hope  of 
successful  siege.  Both  armies  were  therefore  ranged  in  battle  order  on  the 
open  space  beyond  the  walls,  higher  up  the  slope  of  Epipolae,  Gylippus 
placing  his  cavalry  and  darters  to  the  right  of  his  line,  on  the  highest  and 
most  open  ground.  In  the  midst  of  the  action  between  the  hoplites  on 
both  sides,  these  troops  on  the  right  charged  the  left  flank  of  the  Athenians 
with  such  vigour,  that  they  completely  broke  it.  The  whole  Athenian 
army  underwent  a  thorough  defeat,  and  only  found  shelter  within  its  forti- 
fied lines.  And  in  the  course  of  the  very  next  night,  the  Syracusan  counter- 
wall  was  pushed  so  far  as  to  traverse  the  projected  line  of  Athenian 
blockade,  reaching  presently  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  northern  cliff  :  so 
that  Syracuse  was  now  safe,  unless  the  enemy  should  not  only  recover  their 
superiority  in  the  field,  but  also  become  strong  enough  to  storm  and  carry 
the  new-built  wall. 

Farther  defence  was  also  obtained  by  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Corinthian, 
Ambrakiotic,  and  Leukadian  fleet  of  twelve  triremes,  which  Nikias  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  intercept.  He  had  sent  twenty  sail  to  the  southern 
coast  of  Italy  ;  but  the  new-comers  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  them. 

Gylippus  now  took  the  precaution  of  constructing  a  redoubt  on  the 
high  ground  of  Epipolae,  so  as  to  command  the  approach  to  Syracuse 
from  the  high  ground  of  Euryalus,  a  step  which  Hermokrates  had  not 
thought  of  until  too  late,  and  which  Nikias  had  never  thought  of  at  all. 
He  erected  a  new  fort  on  a  suitable  point  of  the  high  ground,  backed  by 
three  encampments  at  proper  distances  in  the  rear  of  it.  A  continuous 
wall  was  then  carried  from  this  advanced  post  down  the  slope  of  Epipolae, 
so  as  to  reach  and  join  the  counter- wall  recently  constructed  ;  whereby 
this  counter-wall,  already  traversing  and  cutting  the  Athenian  line  of 
circumvallation,  became  in  fact  prolonged  up  the  whole  slope  of  Epipolae, 
and  barred  all  direct  access  from  the  Athenians  in  their  existing  lines 
up  to  the  summit  of  that  eminence,  as  well  as  up  to  the  northern  cliff. 
The  Syracusans  had  now  one  continuous  and  uninterrupted  line  of  defence, 
a  long  single  wall,  resting  at  one  extremity  on  the  new-built  fort  upon 
the  high  ground  of  Epipolae — at  the  other  extremity,  upon  the  city-wall. 
This  wall  was  only  single  ;  but  it  was  defended  along  its  whole  length  by 
the  permanent  de  /*hments  occupying  the  three  several  fortified  positions 
or  encampments  just  mentioned. 

1  Thukyd.,  vii.  3  ;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  19. 
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Not  content  with  having  placed  the  Syracusans  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger,  Gylippus  took  advantage  of  their  renewed  confidence  to  infuse 
into  them  projects  of  retaliation.  They  began  to  equip  their  ships  in  the 
harbour,  and  to  put  their  seamen  under  training,  in  hopes  of  qualifying 
themselves  to  contend  with  the  Athenians  even  on  their  own  element, 
while  Gylippus  himself  quitted  the  city  to  visit  the  various  cities  of  the 
island,  and  to  get  together  farther  reinforcements,  naval  as  well  as  military. 
And  as  it  was  foreseen  that  Nikias  on  his  part  would  probably  demand  aid 
from  Athens — envoys,  Syracusan  as  well  as  Corinthian,  were  despatched  to 
Peloponnesus,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  forwarding  additional  troops — 
even  in  merchant- vessels,  if  no  triremes  could  be  spared  to  convey  them. 

As  all  possibility  of  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Syracuse  successfully  was 
now  at  an  end,  a  sound  judgment  would  have  dictated  that  the  position 
in  the  harbour  had  become  useless  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  that  the 
sooner  it  was  evacuated  the  better.  Probably  Demosthenes  would  have 
acted  thus,  under  similar  circumstances  ;  but  such  foresight  and  resolution 
were  not  in  the  character  of  Nikias.  Not  venturing  to  quit  his  position 
without  orders  from  Athens,  he  determined  to  send  home  thither  an 
undisguised  account  of  his  critical  position,  and  to  solicit  either  reinforce- 
ments or  instructions  to  return. 

It  was  now  indeed  the  end  of  September  (b.c.  414),  so  that  he  could  not 
hope  even  for  an  answer  before  midwinter,  nor  for  reinforcements  until 
the  ensuing  spring  was  far  advanced.  Nevertheless  he  determined  to 
encounter  this  risk,  and  to  trust  to  vigilant  precautions  for  safety  during 
the  interval.  But  as  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  him  to  make  his 
countrymen  at  home  fully  sensible  of  the  grave  danger  of  his  position — 
he  resolved  to  transmit  a  written  despatch.  Accordingly  he  sent  home  a 
letter,  which  seems  to  have  reached  Athens  about  the  end  of  November, 
and  was  read  formally  in  the  public  assembly  by  the  secretary  of  the  city. 

'  Our  previous  proceedings  have  been  already  made  known  to  you, 
Athenians,  in  many  other  despatches  ;  but  the  present  crisis  is  such  as 
to  require  your  deliberation  more  than  ever.  After  we  had  overcome  in 
many  engagements  the  Syracusans,  and  had  built  the  fortified  lines 
which  we  now  occupy — there  came  upon  us  the  Lacedaemonian  Gylippus, 
with  an  army  partly  Peloponnesian,  partly  Sicilian.  Him  too  we  defeated, 
in  the  first  action  ;  but  in  a  second  we  were  overwhelmed  by  a  crowd  of 
cavalry  and  darters,  and  forced  to  retire  within  our  lines.  And  thus  the 
superior  number  of  our  enemies  has  compelled  us  to  suspend  our  circum- 
vallation,  and  remain  inactive  :  indeed  we  cannot  employ  in  the  field  even 
the  full  force  which  we  possess,  since  a  portion  of  our  hoplites  are  neces- 
sarily required  for  the  protection  of  our  walls.  Meanwhile  the  enemy 
have  carried  out  a  single  intersecting  counter-wall  beyond  our  line  of 
circumvallation,  so  that  we  can  no  longer  continue  the  latter  to  completion, 
unless  we  had  force  enough  to  attack  and  storm  their  counter-wall.  And 
things  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  we,  who  profess  to  besiege  others, 
are  ourselves  rather  the  party  besieged — by  land  at  least,  since  the  cavalry 
leave  us  scarce  any  liberty  of  motion.  Farther,  the  enemy  have  sent 
envoys  to  Peloponnesus  to  obtain  reinforcements,  while  Gylippus  in 
person  is  going  round  the  Sicilian  cities.  For  it  is  the  L  determination  not 
merely  to  assail  our  lines  on  shore  with  their  land-force,  but  also  to  attack 
us  by  sea. 
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'  They  know  well,  that  now  our  ships  have  rotted  from  remaining  too 
long  at  sea,  and  the  crews  are  ruined.  Nor  have  we  the  means  of  hauling 
our  ships  ashore  to  refit,  since  the  enemy's  fleet,  equal  or  superior  in 
numbers,  always  appears  on  the  point  of  attacking  us.  We  see  them  in 
constant  practice,  and  they  can  choose  their  own  moment  for  attack. 
Moreover,  they  can  keep  their  ships  high  and  dry  more  than  we  can,  for 
they  are  not  engaged  in  maintaining  watch  upon  others.  And  were  wc 
to  relax  ever  so  little  in  our  vigilance,  we  should  no  longer  be  sure  of  our 
supplies,  which  we  bring  in  even  now  with  difficulty  close  under  their 
walls. 

•  Our  crews,  too,  have  been  and  are  still  wasting  away  from  various 
causes.  Among  the  seamen  who  are  our  own  citizens,  many,  in  going  to  a 
distance  for  wood,  for  water,  or  for  pillage,  are  cut  off  by  the  Syracusan 
cavalry.  Such  of  them  as  are  slaves  desert,  now  that  our  superiority  is 
gone,  while  the  foreigners  make  off  straight  to. some  of  the  neighbouring 
cities.  And  you  know  as  well  as  I,  that  no  crew  ever  continues  long  in 
perfect  condition,  and  that  the  first  class  of  seamen,  who  set  the  ship  in 
motion  and  maintain  the  uniformity  of  the  oar-stroke,  is  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  number. 

'  Among  all  these  embarrassments,  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  I  as  general 
can  neither  prevent  the  mischief,  from  the  difficulty  of  your  tempers  to 
govern — nor  can  I  provide  supplementary  recruits  elsewhere,  as  the  enemy 
can  easily  do  from  many  places  open  to  him.  We  have  nothing  but  the 
original  stock  which  we  brought  out  with  us,  both  to  make  good  losses 
and  to  do  present  duty ;  for  Naxos  and  Katana,  our  only  present  allies, 
are  of  insignificant  strength.  And  if  our  enemy  gain  but  one  farther 
point — if  the  Italian  cities,  from  whence  we  now  draw  our  supplies,  should 
turn  against  us — we  shall  be  starved  out. 

'  I  thought  it  the  safer  policy  to  tell  you  the  truth  without  disguise, 
understanding  as  I  do  your  real  dispositions,  that  you  never  listen  willingly 
to  any  but  the  most  favourable  assurances,  yet  are  angry  in  the  end,  if 
they  turn  to  unfavourable  results.  Be  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  in  regard 
to  the  force  against  which  you  originally  sent  us,  both  your  generals  and 
your  soldiers  have  done  themselves  no  discredit.  But  now  that  all  Sicily 
is  united  against  us,  and  that  farther  reinforcements  are  expected  from 
Peloponnesus,  you  must  take  your  resolution  with  full  knowledge  that  wc 
here  have  not  even  strength  to  contend  against  our  present  difficulties. 
You  must  either  send  for  us  home — or  you  must  send  us  a  second  army, 
land-force  as  well  as  naval,  not  inferior  to  that  which  is  now  here,  together 
with  a  considerable  supply  of  money.  You  must  farther  send  a  successor 
to  supersede  me,  as  I  am  incapable  of  work  from  a  disease  in  the  kidneys. 
I  think  myself  entitled  to  ask  this  indulgence  at  your  hands  :  for  while 
my  health  lasted,  I  did  you  much  good  service  in  various  military  com- 
mands. But  whatever  you  intend,  do  it  at  the  first  opening  of  spring, 
without  any  delay  :  for  the  new  succours  which  the  enemy  is  getting 
together  in  Sicily,  will  soon  be  here — and  those  which  are  to  come  from 
Peloponnesus  will  either  elude  or  forestall  you  as  they  have  already  once 
done.' 

The  Athenians  resolved  to  comply  with  the  second  portion  of  the  alterna- 
tive put  by  Nikias  ;  not  to  send  for  the  present  armament  home,  but  to 
reinforce  it  by  a  second  powerful  armament  both  of  land  and  naval  force, 
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in  prosecution  of  the  same  objects.  But  they  declined  his  other  personal 
request,  and  insisted  on  continuing  him  in  command  ;  passing  a  vote, 
however,  to  name  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  officers  already  in  the 
army  before  Syracuse,  joint  commanders  along  with  him,  in  order  to 
assist  him  in  his  laborious  duties.  They  sent  Eurymedon  speedily,  about 
the  winter  solstice,  in  command  of  ten  triremes  to  Syracuse,  carrying  one 
hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  silver,  together  with  assurances  of  coming 
aid  to  the  suffering  army.  And  they  resolved  to  equip  a  new  and  formid- 
able force,  under  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  to  go  thither  as  reinforce- 
ment in  the  earliest  months  of  the  spring. 

This  letter  of  Nikias  suggests  several  serious  reflections,  in  reference 
both  to  himself  and  to  the  Athenian  people.  As  to  himself,  there  is 
nothing  so  remarkable  as  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  it  pro- 
nounces on  his  own  past  proceedings  in  Sicily.  When  we  find  him  lament- 
ing the  wear  and  tear  of  the  armament,  and  treating  the  fact  as  notorious, 
that  even  the  best  naval  force  could  only  maintain  itself  in  good  condition 
for  a  short  time — what  graver  condemnation  could  be  passed  upon  those 
eight  months  which  he  wasted  in  trifling  measures,  after  his  arrival  in 
Sicily,  before  commencing  the  siege  of  Syracuse  ?  When  he  announces 
that  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  with  his  auxiliary  force  before  Syracuse, 
made  the  difference  to  the  Athenian  army  between  triumph  and  some- 
thing bordering  on  ruin — the  inquiry  naturally  suggests  itself,  what  pre- 
cautions he  had  himself  taken  to  prevent  the  coming  of  the  Spartan 
general.  The  desertion  and  demoralization  of  his  naval  force  was,  as  he 
himself  points  out,  mainly  the  consequence  of  this  turn  of  fortune,  and 
was  also  the  first  commencement  of  that  unmanageable  temper  of  the 
Athenian  soldiery.  For  it  would  be  injustice  to  this  unfortunate  army 
not  to  recognise  that  they  first  acquiesced  patiently  in  prolonged  inaction, 
because  their  general  directed  it,  and  next,  did  their  duty  most  gallantly 
in  the  operations  of  the  siege,  down  to  the  death  of  Lamachus. 

When  we  look  at  the  despatch,  not  merely  as  it  stands  singly,  but  as 
falling  in  series  with  its  antecedents — the  natural  effect  which  we  should 
suppose  it  likely  to  produce  upon  the  Athenians  would  be,  a  vehement 
burst  of  wrath  and  displeasure  against  Nikias.  Upon  the  most  candid 
and  impartial  scrutiny,  he  deserved  nothing  less.  And  when  we  consider, 
farther,  the  character  generally  ascribed  by  historians  of  Greece  to  the 
Athenian  people,  that  they  are  represented  as  fickle,  ungrateful,  and 
irritable,  by  standing  habit — as  abandoning  upon  the  most  trifling  grounds 
those  whom  they  had  once  esteemed,  forgetting  all  prior  services,  visiting 
upon  innocent  generals  the  unavoidable  misfortunes  of  war,  and  impelled 
by  nothing  better  than  demagogic  excitements — we  naturally  expect  that 
the  blame  really  deserved  by  Nikias  would  be  exaggerated  beyond  all  due 
measure,  and  break  forth  in  a  storm  of  violence  and  fury.  Yet  not  a 
word  of  blame  or  displeasure  is  proclaimed.  The  general  vote  was  one 
not  simply  imputing  no  blame,  but  even  pronouncing  continued  and 
unabated  confidence.  So  great  is  the  value  which  they  set  upon  his  ser- 
vices, and  the  esteem  which  they  entertain  for  his  character,  that  they  will 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  easy  opportunity  which  he  himself  provides 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

It  is  not  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  Athenians  that  I  make  these 
remarks  on  their  present  proceeding.     Quite  the  contrary.     The  mis- 
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placed  confidence  of  the  Athenians  in  Nikias — on  more  than  one  previous 
occasion,  but  especially  on  this — betrays  an  incapacity  of  appreciating 
facts  immediately  before  their  eyes,  and  a  blindness  to  decisive  and  mul- 
tiplied evidences  of  incompetence,  which  is  one  of  the  least  creditable 
manifestations  of  their  political  history.  But  we  do  learn  from  it  a  clear 
lesson,  that  the  defects  of  the  Athenian  character  were  very  different 
from  what  historians  commonly  impute  to  them.  Instead  of  being  fickle, 
we  find  them  tenacious  in  the  extreme  of  confidence  once  bestowed,  and 
of  schemes  once  embarked  upon  :  instead  of  ingratitude  for  services  actually 
rendered,  we  find  credit  given  for  services  which  an  officer  ought  to  have 
rendered,  but  has  not :  instead  of  angry  captiousness,  we  discover  an 
indulgence  not  merely  generous  but  even  culpable,  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
appointment and  humiliation  :  instead  of  a  public  assembly,  wherein,  as 
it  is  commonly  depicted,  the  criminative  orators  were  omnipotent,  and 
could  bring  to  condemnation  any  unsuccessful  general  however  meri- 
torious— we  see  that  even  grave  and  well-founded  accusations  make  no 
impression  upon  the  people  in  opposition  to  pre-established  personal 
esteem.  If  Kleon  had  committed  but  a  small  part  of  those  capital  blunders 
which  discredit  the  military  career  of  Nikias,  he  would  have  been  irretriev- 
ably ruined. 

The  incident  now  before  us  is  instructive  as  a  refutation  of  that  exagger- 
ated mischief  which  it  is  common  to  impute  to  the  person  called  a  Dema- 
gogue. Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Athens  had  she  now  had  Kleon 
present,  or  any  other  demagogue  of  equal  power,  at  that  public  assembly 
which  took  the  melancholy  resolution  of  sending  fresh  forces  to  Sicily 
and  continuing  Nikias  in  the  command  !  The  case  was  one  in  which  the 
accusatory  eloquence  of  the  demagogue  was  especially  called  for  to  expose 
the  real  past  mismanagement  of  Nikias — to  prove  how  much  mischief  he 
had  already  done,  and  how  much  more  he  would  do  if  continued. 

What  makes  the  resolution  so  peculiarly  discreditable,  is,  that  it  was 
adopted  in  defiance  of  clear  and  present  evidence.  To  persist  in  the 
siege  of  Syracuse,  under  present  circumstances,  was  sad  misjudgement ; 
to  persist  in  it  with  Nikias  as  commander  was  hardly  less  than  insanity. 
The  first  expedition,  though  even  that  was  rash  and  ill-conceived,  never- 
theless presented  tempting  hopes  which  explain,  if  they  do  not  excuse, 
the  too  light  estimate  of  impossibility  of  lasting  possession.  Moreover 
there  was  at  that  time  a  confusion — between  the  narrow  objects  connected 
with  Leontini  and  Egesta,  and  the  larger  acquisitions  to  be  realized  through 
the  siege  of  Syracuse — which  prevented  any  clear  and  unanimous  estimate 
of  the  undertaking  in  the  Athenian  mind.  But  now,  the  circumstances 
of  Sicily  were  fully  known  :  the  mendacious  promises  of  Egesta  had  been 
exposed  ;  the  hopes  of  allies  for  Athens  in  the  island  were  seen  to  be  futile  ; 
while  Syracuse,  armed  with  a  Spartan  general  and  Peloponnesian  aid, 
had  not  only  become  inexpugnable,  but  had  assumed  the  aggressive  : 
lastly,  the  chance  of  a  renewal  of  Peloponnesian  hostility  against  Attica 
had  been  now  raised  into  certainty.  While  perseverance  in  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  therefore,  under  circumstances  so  unpromising  and  under  such 
necessity  for  increased  exertions  at  home,  was  a  melancholy  imprudence 
in  itself — perseverance  in  employing  Nikias  converted  that  imprudence 
into  ruin,  which  even  the  addition  of  an  energetic  colleague  in  the  person 
of  Demosthenes  was  not  sufficient  to  avert. 
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Meanwhile,  war  with  Sparta,  though  not  yet  actually  proclaimed,  had 
become  inevitable.  Even  in  the  preceding  winter,  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  listened  favourably  to  the  recommendation  of  Alkibiades  that  they 
should  establish  a  fortified  post  at  Dekeleia  in  Attica.  They  had  not  yet 
indeed  brought  themselves  to  execution  of  this  resolve  ;  for  the  peace 
between  them  and  Athens  still  subsisted  in  name — and  they  hesitated 
to  break  it  openly,  partly  because  they  knew  that  the  breach  of  peace 
had  been  on  their  side  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  attri- 
buting to  this  fault  their  capital  misfortune  at  Sphakteria.  Athens  on 
her -side  had  also  scrupulously  avoided  direct  violation  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian territory,  in  spite  of  much  solicitation  from  her  allies  at  Argos. 
But  her  reserve  on  this  point  gave  way  during  the  present  summer,  prob- 
ably at  the  time  when  her  prospect  of  taking  Syracuse  appeared  certain. 
The  Lacedaemonians  having  invaded  and  plundered  the  Argeian  territory, 
thirty  Athenian  triremes  were  sent  to  aid  in  its  defence.  This  armament 
disembarked  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia  and  committed  devastations  : 
which  direct  act  of  hostility — coming  in  addition  to  the  marauding  excur- 
sions of  the  garrison  of  Pylus,  and  to  the  refusal  of  pacific  redress  at 
Athens — satisfied  the  Lacedaemonians  that  the  peace  had  been  now  first 
and  undeniably  broken  by  their  enemy,  so  that  they  might  with  a  safe 
conscience  recommence  the  war. 

The  Corinthians  and  Syracusans  vehemently  pressed  their  claim  at 
Sparta ;  Alkibiades  also  renewed  his  instances  for  the  occupation  of 
Dekeleia.  It  was  in  the  face  of  such  impending  liability  to  renewed 
Peloponnesian  invasion  that  the  Athenians  took  their  resolution  to  send 
a  second  army  to  Syracuse  and  prosecute  the  siege  with  vigour.  If  there 
were  any  hesitation  yet  remaining  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  it 
disappeared  so  soon  as  they  were  made  aware  of  the  imprudent  resolution 
of  Athens,  which  not  only  created  an  imperative  necessity  for  sustaining 
Syracuse,  but  also  rendered  Athens  so  much  more  vulnerable  at  home, 
by  removing  part  of  her  force.  Accordingly,  very  soon  after  the  vote 
passed  at  Athens,  an  equally  decisive  resolution  for  direct  hostilities  was 
adopted  at  Sparta.  It  was  determined  that  a  Peloponnesian  allied  force 
should  be  immediately  prepared,  to  be  sent  at  the  first  opening  of  spring 
to  Syracuse,  and  that  at  the  same  time  Attica  should  be  invaded,  and 
the  post  of  Dekeleia  fortified.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  whole  body  of  Peloponnesian  allies,  especially  requisi- 
tions for  implements,  materials,  and  workmen,  towards  the  construction 
of  the  projected  fort  at  Dekeleia. 


CHAPTER  XXX  [LX] 

FROM  THE  RESUMPTION  OF  DIRECT  HOSTILITIES  BETWEEN  ATHENS  AND 
SPARTA  DOWN  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT 
IN    SICILY 

The  Syracusan  war  now  no  longer  stands  apart,  as  an  event  by  itself, 
but  becomes  absorbed  in  the  general  war  rekindling  throughout  Greece. 
While  Eurymedon  went  with  his  ten  triremes  to  Syracuse  even  in  mid- 
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winter,  Demosthenes  exerted  himself  to  get  together  the  second  armament 
for  early  spring.  Twenty  other  Athenian  triremes  were  farther  sent  round 
Peloponnesus  to  the  station  of  Naupaktus — to  prevent  any  Corinthian 
reinforcements  from  sailing  out  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Against  these 
latter,  the  Corinthians  on  their  side  prepared  twenty-five  fresh  triremes, 
to  serve  as  a  convoy  to  the  transports  carrying  their  hoplites.  In  Corinth, 
Sikyon,  and  Bceotia,  as  well  as  at  Lacedaemon,  levies  of  hoplites  were  going 
on  for  the  armament  to  Syracuse — at  the  same  time  that  everything  was 
getting  ready  for  the  occupation  of  Dekeleia.  Lastly,  Gylippus  was 
engaged  with  not  less  activity  in  stirring  up  all  Sicily  to  take  a  more 
decisive  part  in  the  coming  year's  struggle. 

From  Cape  Taenarus  in  Laconia,  at  the  earliest  moment  of  spring, 
embarked  a  force  of  600  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  (Helots  and  Neodamodes), 
and  300  Boeotian  hoplites,  with  the  Thespian  Hegesandrus.  They  were 
directed  to  cross  the  sea  southward  to  Kyr£n6,  and  from  thence  to  make 
their  way  along  the  African  coast  to  Sicily.  At  the  same  time  a  body  of 
700  hoplites — partly  Corinthians,  partly  hired  Arcadians,  partly  Sikyon- 
ians,  under  constraint  from  their  powerful  neighbours — departed  from 
the  north-west  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  of 
Sicily,  the  Corinthian  triremes  watching  them  until  they  were  past  the 
Athenian  squadron  at  Naupaktus. 

These  were  proceedings  of  importance  :  but  the  most  important  of  all 
was  the  reinvasion  of  Attica  at  the  same  time  by  the  great  force  of  the 
Peloponnesian  alliance,  under  the  Spartan  king  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus. 
Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  Attica  last  felt  the  hand  of  the  destroyer, 
a  little  before  the  siege  of  Sphakteria.  The  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens  was  now  first  laid  waste,  after  which  the  invaders  proceeded  to 
their  special  purpose  of  erecting  a  fortified  post  for  occupation  at  Dekeleia. 
The  work,  apportioned  among  the  allies  present,  was  completed  during 
the  present  summer,  and  a  garrison  was  established  there  composed  of 
contingents  relieving  each  other  at  intervals,  under  the  command  of  king 
Agis  himself.  Dekeleia  was  situated  on  an  outlying  eminence  belonging 
to  the  range  called  Parnes,  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Athens 
— near  the  termination  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  and  commanding  an  exten- 
sive view  of  that  plain  as  well  as  of  the  plain  of  Eleusis.  The  hill  on  which 
it  stood,  if  not  the  fort  itself,  was  visible  even  from  the  walls  of  Athens. 
It  was  admirably  situated  both  as  a  central  point  for  excursions  over 
Attica,  and  for  communication  with  Bceotia  ;  while  the  read  from  Athens 
to  Oropus,  the  main  communication  with  Euboea,  passed  through  the 
gorge  immediately  under  it. 

We  read  with  amazement  that  while  the  whole  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy was  renewing  its  pressure  with  redoubled  force  upon  Athens — 
at  that  very  moment,  the  Athenians  sent  out,  not  only  a  fleet  of  thirty 
triremes  under  Charikles  to  annoy  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  but  also 
the  great  armament  which  they  had  resolved  upon  under  Demosthenes, 
to  push  offensive  operations  against  Syracuse.  The  force  under  the  latter 
general  consisted  of  60  Athenian  and  5  Chian  triremes  ;  of  1,200  Athenian 
hoplites  of  the  best  class,  chosen  from  the  citizen  muster-roll ;  with  a 
considerable  number  of  hoplites  besides,  from  the  subject-allies  and  else- 
where. There  had  been  also  engaged  on  hire  1,500  peltasts  from  Thrace  ; 
but  these  men  did  not  arrive  in  time,  so  that  Demosthenes  set  sail  without 
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them.  Charikles  having  gone  forward  to  take  aboard  a  body  of  allies 
from  Argos,  the  two  fleets  joined  at  Mgina.,  inflicted  some  devastations 
on  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  and  established  a  strong  post  on  the  island  of 
Kythera  to  encourage  desertion  among  the  Helots.  From  hence  Charikles 
returned  with  the  Argeians,  while  Demosthenes  conducted  his  armament 
round  Peloponnesus  to  Korkyra.  He  proceeded  to  Zakynthus  and 
Kephallenia,  from  whence  he  engaged  some  additional  hoplites — and  to 
Anaktorium,  in  order  to  procure  darters  and  slingers  from  Akarnania. 
It  was  here  that  he  was  met  by  Eurymedon  with  his  ten  triremes,  who 
had  gone  forward  to  Syracuse  in  the  winter  with  the  pecuniary  remittance 
urgently  required,  and  was  now  returning  to  act  as  colleague  of  Demos- 
thenes in  the  command.  The  news  brought  by  Eurymedon  from  Sicily 
was  in  every  way  discouraging.  Yet  the  two  admirals  were  under  the 
necessity  of  sparing  ten  triremes  from  their  fleet  to  reinforce  Konon  at 
Naupaktus,  who  was  not  strong  enough  alone  to  contend  against  the 
Corinthian  fleet  which  watched  him  from  the  opposite  coast.  To  make 
good  this  diminution,  Eurymedon  went  forward  to  Korkyra,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  from  the  Korkyraeans  fifteen  fresh  triremes  and  a  con- 
tingent of  hoplites — while  Demosthenes  was  getting  together  the  Akar- 
nanian  darters  and  slingers. 

Gylippus  returned  to  Syracuse  early  in  the  spring,  nearly  about  the 
time  when  Agis  invaded  Attica  and  when  Demosthenes  quitted  Peiraeus, 
with  fresh  reinforcements  from  the  interior.  It  was  his  first  care,  in  con- 
junction with  HermokratSs,  to  inspire  the  Syracusans  with  courage  for 
fighting  the  Athenians  on  shipboard.  Such  was  the  acknowledged  superi- 
ority of  the  latter  at  sea,  that  this  was  a  task  of  some  difficulty,  calling  for 
all  the  eloquence  and  ascendency  of  the  two  leaders. 

The  town  of  Syracuse  had  two  ports,  one  on  each  side  of  the  island  of 
Ortygia.  The  lesser  port  lay  northward  of  Ortygia,  between  that  island 
and  the  low  ground  or  Nekropolis  near  the  outer  city  :  the  other  lay  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Ortygia,  within  the  Great  Harbour. 
Both  of  them  (it  appears)  were  protected  against  attack  from  without, 
by  piles  and  stakes  planted  in  the  bottom  in  front  of  them.  But  the 
lesser  port  was  the  more  secure  of  the  two,  and  the  principal  docks  of 
the  Syracusans  were  situated  within  it,  the  Syracusan  fleet,  eighty  triremes 
strong,  being  distributed  between  them.  The  entire  Athenian  fleet  was 
stationed  under  the  fort  of  Plemmyrium,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
southern  point  of  Ortygia. 

Gylippus  laid  his  plan  with  great  ability,  so  as  to  take  the  Athenians 
completely  by  surprise.  Having  trained  and  prepared  the  naval  force 
as  thoroughly  as  he  could,  he  marched  out  his  land-force  secretly  by 
night,  over  Epipolae  and  round  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fort  of  Plemmyrium.  With  the  first  dawn  of 
morning,  the  Syracusan  fleet  sailed  out.  The  Athenians,  though  unpre- 
pared and  confused,  hastened  to  man  60  ships  ;  with  25  of  which  they 
met  the  35  Syracusans  sailing  forth  from  the  Great  Harbour — while  with 
the  other  3$  they  encountered  the  45  from  the  lesser  port,  immediately 
outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour.  In  the  former  of  these  two 
actions  the  Syracusans  were  at  first  victors  ;  in  the  second  also,  the  Syra- 
cusans from  the  outside  forced  their  way  into  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Harbour,  and  joined  their   comrades.     But  being  little   accustomed  to 
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naval  warfare,  they  presently  fell  into  complete  confusion  ;  so  that  the 
Athenians,  recovering  from  the  first  shock,  attacked  them  anew,  and 
completely  defeated  them,  sinking  or  disabling  eleven  ships1. 

But  this  victory  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  irreparable  loss 
of  Plemmyrium.  During  the  first  excitement  at  the  Athenian  naval 
station,  when  the  ships  were  in  course  of  being  manned  to  meet  the  un- 
expected onset  from  both  ports  at  once,  the  garrison  of  Plemmyrium 
went  to  the  water's  edge  to  watch  and  encourage  their  countrymen, 
leaving  their  own  walls  thinly  guarded.  This  was  just  what  Gylippus 
had  anticipated.  He  attacked  the  forts  at  daybreak,  taking  the  garrison 
completely  by  surprise,  and  captured  them  after  a  feeble  resistance  ;  first 
the  greatest  and  most  important  fort,  next  the  two  smaller. 

This  well-concerted  surprise  was  no  less  productive  to  the  captors  than 
fatal  as  a  blow  to  the  Athenians.  Not  only  were  many  men  slain,  and 
many  made  prisoners,  in  the  assault — but  there  were  vast  stores  of  every 
kind,  and  even  a  large  stock  of  money  found  within  the  fort,  partly 
belonging  to  the  military  chest,  partly  the  property  of  the  trierarchs  and 
of  private  merchants,  who  had  deposited  it  there  as  in  the  place  of  greatest 
security.  *  The  sails  of  not  less  than  forty  triremes  were  also  found  there, 
and  three  triremes  which  had  been  dragged  up  ashore.  Gylippus  caused 
one  of  the  three  forts  to  be  pulled  down,  and  carefully  garrisoned  the 
other  two. 

Great  as  the  positive  loss  was  here  to  the  Athenians — the  collateral 
damage  and  peril  growing  out  of  the  capture  of  Plemmyrium  was  yet 
more  serious.  The  Syracusans  were  now  masters  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  on  both  sides,  so  that  not  a  single  storeship  could  enter  without 
a  convoy  and  a  battle.  What  was  of  not  less  detriment — the  Athenian 
fleet  was  now  forced  to  take  station  under  the  fortified  lines  of  its  own 
land-force,  and  was  thus  cramped  up  on  a  small  space  in  the  innermost 
portion  of  the  Great  Harbour,  between  the  city-wall  and  the  river  Anapus  ; 
the  Syracusans  being  masters  everywhere  else,  with  full  communication 
between  their  posts  all  round,  hemming  in  the  Athenian  position  both  by 
sea  and  by  land. 

To  the  Syracusans,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  the  recent  battle 
proved  every  way  encouraging.  They  detached  a  squadron  of  twelve 
triremes  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  some  mer- 
chant-vessels coming  with  a  supply  of  money  to  the  Athenians.  So  little 
fear  was  there  of  an  enemy  at  sea,  that  these  vessels  seem  to  have  been 
coming  without  convoy,  and  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the 
Syracusans,  together  with  a  stock  of  ship-timber  which  the  Athenians  had 
collected  near  Kaulonia.  They  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
squadron  of  twenty  triremes  which  Nikias  detached  to  lie  in  wait  for 
them  near  Megara. 

One  of  this  Syracusan  squadron  had  gone  forward  from  Italy  with 
envoys  to  Peloponnesus,  to  communicate  the  favourable  news  of  the 
capture  of  Plemmyrium,  and  to  accelerate  as  much  as  possible  the  opera- 
tions against  Attica,  in  order  that  no  reinforcements  might  be  sent  from 
thence.  At  the  same  time,  other  envoys  went  from  Syracuse  to  visit  the 
cities  in  the  Interior  of  Sicily.  They  strenuously  pleaded  for  farther  aid 
to  Syracuse  without  delay,  since  there  were  now  good  hopes  of   being 

I  Thukyd.,  vtf.  23  *,  Dlodor.,  xili.  9  ;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c  20. 
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able  to  crush  the  Athenians  in  the  harbour  completely,  before  the  reinforce- 
ments about  to  be  despatched  could  reach  them. 

While  these  envoys  were  absent  on  their  mission,  the  Great  Harbour 
was  the  scene  of  much  desultory  conflict,  though  not  of  any  comprehen- 
sive single  battle.  And  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  Great  Harbour  stood 
substantially  unaltered,  during  all  the  time  that  the  envoys  were  absent 
on  their  Sicilian  tour — probably  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

These  envoys  had  found  themselves  almost  everywhere  well  received. 
The  prospects  of  Syracuse  were  now  so  triumphant,  and  those  of  Nikias 
with  his  present  force  so  utterly  hopeless,  that  the  waverers  thought  it 
time  to  declare  themselves  ;  and  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  except 
Agrigentum,  which  still  remained  neutral  (and  of  course  except  Naxos 
and  Katana),  resolved  on  aiding  the  winning  cause.  From  Kamarina  came 
500  hoplites,  400  darters,  and  300  bowmen  ;  from  Gela,  5  triremes,  400 
darters,  and  200  horsemen.  Besides  these,  an  additional  force  from  the 
other  cities  was  collected,  to  march  to  Syracuse  in  a  body  across  the 
interior  of  the  island,  under  the  conduct  of  the  envoys  themselves.  But 
this  part  of  the  scheme  was  frustrated  by  Nikias.  At  his  instance,  the 
Sikel  tribes  Kentoripes  and  Halikyaei,  allies  of  Athens,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  attack  the  approaching  enemy.  They  planned  a  skilful  ambuscade, 
set  upon  them  unawares,  and  dispersed  them  with  the  loss  of  800  men. 
All  the  envoys  were  also  slain,  except  the  Corinthian,  who  conducted  the 
remaining  force  (about  1,500  in  number)  to  Syracuse. 

This  reverse — which  seems  to  have  happened  about  the  time  when 
Demosthenes  with  his  armament  were  at  Korkyra  on  the  way  to  Syracuse 
— so  greatly  mortified  the  Syracusans,  that  Gylippus  thought  it  advisable 
to  postpone  awhile  the  attack  which  he  intended  to  have  made  immediately 
on  the  reinforcement  arriving.  The  delay  of  these  few  days  proved 
nothing  less  than  the  salvation  of  the  Athenian  army. 

It  was  not  until  Demosthenes  was  approaching  Rhegium,  within  two 
or  three  days'  sail  of  Syracuse,  that  the  attack  was  determined  on  without 
farther  delay.  The  captains  and  ship-masters  of  Syracuse  and  Corinth 
had  now  become  fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  Athenian  nautical 
manoeuvre,  and  of  the  causes  upon  which  that  superiority  depended. 
The  Athenian  trireme  was  of  a  build  comparatively  light,  fit  for  rapid 
motion  through  the  water,  and  for  easy  change  of  direction  :  its  prow  was 
narrow,  armed  with  a  sharp  projecting  beak  at  the  end,  but  hollow  and 
thin,  not  calculated  to  force  its  way  through  very  strong  resistance.  It 
was  never  intended  to  meet,  in  direct  impact  and  collision,  the  prow  of  an 
enemy.  In  advancing  against  an  enemy's  vessel,  they  evaded  the  direct 
shock,  steered  so  as  to  pass  by  it — then  by  the  excellence  and  exactness 
of  their  rowing,  turned  swiftly  round,  altered  their  direction,  and  came 
back  before  the  enemy  could  alter  his  :  or  perhaps  rowed  rapidly  round 
him — or  backed  their  ship  stern  foremost — until  the  opportunity  was 
found  for  driving  the  beak  of  their  ship  against  some  weak  part  of  his — 
against  the  midships,  the  quarter,  the  stern,  or  the  oar-blades  without. 
In  such  manoeuvres  the  Athenians  were  unrivalled  :  but  none  such  cculd 
be  performed  unless  there  were  ample  sea-room — which  rendered  their 
present  naval  station  the  most  disadvantageous  that  could  be  imagined. 
They  were  cooped  up  in  the  inmost  part  of  a  harbour  of  small  dimensions, 
close  on  the  station  of  their  enemies,  and  with  all  the  shore,  except  their 
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own  lines,  in  possession  of  those  enemies  ;  so  that  they  could  not  pull 
round  from  want  of  space,  nor  could  they  back  water  because  they  durst 
not  come  near  shore.  In  this  contracted  area,  the  only  mode  of  fighting 
possible  was  by  straightforward  collision,  prow  against  prow,  a  process, 
which  not  only  shut  out  all  their  superior  manoeuvring,  but  was  unsuited 
to  the  build  of  their  triremes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Syracusans,  under 
the  advice  of  the  able  Corinthian  steersman  Aristo,  altered  the  construc- 
tion of  their  triremes  to  meet  the  special  exigency  of  the  case.  Instead 
of  the  thin  and  sharp  advancing  beak,  striking  the  enemy  considerably 
above  the  water-level,  they  shortened  the  prow,  but  made  it  excessively 
heavy  and  solid — and  lowered  the  elevation  of  the  projecting  beak :  so 
that  it  became  not  so  much  calculated  to  pierce,  as  to  break  in  and  crush 
by  main  force  all  the  opposing  part  of  the  enemy's  ship,  not  far  above 
the  water.  What  were  called  the  epotids,  '  ear-caps  '  or  nozzles  pro- 
jecting forwards  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  beak,  were  made  peculiarly 
thick  and  sustained  by  under-beams  let  into  the  hull  of  the  ship1.  The 
Syracusans  relied  on  the  narrowness  of  the  space,  for  shutting  out  the 
Athenian  evolutions,  and  bringing  the  contest  to  nothing  more  than  a 
straightforward  collision,  in  which  the  weaker  vessel  would  be  broken 
and  stove  in  at  the  prow,  and  thus  rendered  unmanageable. 

The  Athenians  were  putting  themselves  in  position  to  defend  their 
walls  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  land-attack,  when  they  saw  the  Syracusan 
fleet,  80  triremes  strong,  sailing  out  prepared  for  action  :  upon  which  they, 
too,  though  at  first  confused  by  this  unexpected  appearance,  put  their 
crews  on  shipboard,  and  went  out  of  their  palisaded  station,  75  triremes 
in  number.  The  whole  day  passed  off,  however,  in  desultory  and  indeci- 
sive skirmish. 

It  was  competent  to  the  Athenians  to  avoid  altogether  a  naval  action 
(at  least  until  the  necessity  arose  for  escorting  fresh  supplies  into  the 
harbour)  by  keeping  within  their  station ;  and  as  Demosthenes  was  now 
at  hand,  prudence  counselled  such  reserve.  Nikias  himself,  too,  is  said 
to  have  deprecated  immediate  fighting,  but  to  have  been  out-voted  by  his 
two  newly-appointed  colleagues  Menander  and  EuthydSmus,  who,  anxious 
to  show  what  they  could  do  without  Demosthenes,  took  their  stand  upon 
Athenian  maritime  honour,  which  peremptorily  forbade  them  to  shrink 
from  the  battle  when  offered2. 

Though  on  the  next  day  the  Syracusans  made  no  movement,  Nikias 
caused  every  trierarch  to  repair  what  damage  his  ship  had  sustained  ; 
and  even  took  the  precaution  of  farther  securing  his  naval  station  by 
mooring  merchant- vessels  just  alongside  of  the  openings  in  the  palisade. 
The  prows  of  these  vessels  were  provided  with  dolphins — or  beams  lifted 
up  on  high  and  armed  at  the  end  with  massive  heads  of  iron,  which  could 
be  so  let  fall  as  to  crush  any  ship  entering.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  next 
day,  the  Syracusans  reappeared,  with  the  same  demonstrations  both  of 
land-force  and  naval  force  as  before.     The  Athenian  fleet  having  gone 

1  Compare  Thukyd.,  vij.  34-36  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  10  ;       explained  as  the  extremities  of  the  ship  (Torr,  loc. 

Eurip.,  lph.  Tour.,  1335.  cit.)  ;    another    theory    represents    them   as   out- 

It  is  Diodorus  who  specifies  that  the  Corinthians        riggers   (W.   W.   Tarn,  in   Journ.    Hcllen.   Stud., 

lowered  the  level  of  their  prows,  so  as  to  strike       xxv.  (1903),  pp.  204-224). — EdJ 

*  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  20.     Di 
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Corinthian    rrnrrt'ta    (Thuk.,  vii.  34)  are  usually  among  the  commanders. 
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forth  to  meet  them,  several  hours  were  spent  in  the  like  indecisive  and 
partial  skirmishes,  until  at  length  the  Syracusan  fleet  sailed  back  to  the 
city — again  without  bringing  6n  any  general  or  close  combat.  The 
Athenians,  construing  such  retirement  of  the  enemy  as  evidence  of  back- 
wardness and  unwillingness  to  fight,  and  supposing  the  day's  duty  at  an 
end,  retired  on  their  side  within  their  own  station,  and  separated  to  get 
their  dinners  at  leisure. 

But  ere  they  had  been  long  ashore,  they  were  astonished  to  see  the 
Syracusan  fleet  sailing  back  to  renew  the  attack,  in  full  battle  order. 
This  was  a  manoeuvre  suggested  by  the  Corinthian  Aristo,  the  ablest 
steersman  in  the  fleet.  Confounded  at  the  sight,  the  Athenian  crews 
forced  themselves  again  on  board,  most  of  them  yet  without  refreshment, 
and  in  the  midst  of  disorder.  The  indecisive  skirmishing  again  com- 
menced, and  continued  for  some  time — until  at  length  the  Athenian 
captains  became  so  impatient  of  prolonged  fatigue,  that  they  resolved  to 
begin  of  themselves,  and  make  the  action  close  as  well  as  general.  Accord- 
ingly the  word  of  command  was  given,  and  they  rowed  forward  to  make 
the  attack,  which  was  cheerfully  received  by  the  Syracusans.  By  receiving 
the  attack  instead  of  making  it,  the  latter  were  better  enabled  to  ensure  a 
straightforward  collision  of  prow  against  prow,  excluding  all  circuit, 
backing,  or  evolutions,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  :  at  any  rate,  their  steers- 
men contrived  to  realize  this  plan,  and  to  crush,  stave  in,  or  damage, 
the  forepart  of  many  of  the  Athenian  triremes,  simply  by  superior  weight 
of  material  and  solidity  on  their  own  side.  The  Syracusan  darters  on  the 
deck,  moreover,  as  soon  as  the  combat  became  close,  were  both  numerous 
and  destructive  ;  while  their  little  boats  rowed  immediately  under  the 
sides  of  the  Athenian  triremes,  broke  the  blades  of  their  oars,  and  shot 
darts  in  through  the  oar-holes,  against  the  rowers  within.  At  length  the 
Athenians,  after  sustaining  the  combat  bravely  for  some  time,  found 
themselves  at  such  disadvantage,  that  they  were  compelled  to  give  way 
and  to  seek  shelter  within  their  own  station.  The  armed  merchant- 
vessels  which  Nikias  had  planted  before  the  openings  in  the  palisade  were 
now  found  of  great  use  in  checking  the  pursuing  Syracusans.  The  general 
victory  of  the  Syracusans,  however,  was  complete :  seven  Athenian 
triremes  were  sunk  or  disabled,  many  others  were  seriously  damaged,  and 
numbers  of  seamen  either  slain  or  made  prisoners. 

The  generals  were  already  concerting  measures  for  renewed  attack 
both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  a  week  or  two  more  would  probably  have 
seen  the  ruin  of  this  once  triumphant  besieging  armament,  now  full  of 
nothing  but  discouragement.  The  mere  stoppage  of  supplies,  in  fact, 
as  the  Syracusans  were  masters  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  would  be  sure 
to  starve  it  out  in  no  long  time,  if  they  maintained  their  superiority  at  sea. 
All  their  calculations  were  suspended,  however,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Athenians  for  the  time  revived,  by  the  entry  of  Demosthenes  and  Eury- 
medon  with  the  second  armament  into  the  Great  Harbour ;  which  seems 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  very  day,  or  on  the  second  day,  after  the  recent 
battle. 

Demosthenes,  after  obtaining  the  required  reinforcements  at  Korkyra, 
had  crossed  the  Ionian  sea  to  the  islands  called  Choerades  on  the  coast  of 
Iapygia,  where  he  took  aboard  a  band  of  1 50  Messapian  darters,  through 
the  friendly  aid  of  the  native  prince  Artas,  with  whom  an  ancient  alliance 
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was  renewed.  Passing  on  farther  to  Metapontum,  already  in  alliance 
with  Athens,  he  was  there  reinforced  with  two  triremes  and  three  hundred 
darters,  with  which  addition  he  sailed  on  to  Thurii.  Here  he  found  himself 
cordially  welcomed  ;  for  the  philo- Athenian  party  was  in  full  ascendency, 
having  recently  got  the  better  in  a  vehement  dissension,  and  passed  a 
sentence  of  banishment  against  their  opponents.  They  equipped  a 
regiment  of  700  hoplites  and  300  darters  to  accompany  Demosthenes, 
who  marched  his  troops  by  land  through  the  Thurian  territory  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Hylias  which  divided  it  from  Kroton.  He  was  here 
met  by  Krotoniate  envoys,  who  forbade  the  access  to  their  territory  : 
upon  which  he  marched  down  the  river  to  the  sea-shore,  got  on  shipboard, 
and  pursued  his  voyage  southward  along  the  coast  of  Italy — touching  at 
the  various  towns,  except  the  hostile  Lokri. 

Taking  Athenians,  allies,  and  mercenary  forces,  together — he  conducted 
73  triremes,  5,000  hoplites,  and  a  large  number  of  light  troops  of  every 
description,  archers,  slingers,  darters,  etc.,  with  other  requisites  for 
effective  operation.  At  the  sight  of  such  an  armament,  not  inferior  to  the 
first  which  had  arrived  under  Nikias,  the  Syracusans  lost  for  a  moment 
the  confidence  of  their  recent  triumph.  That  Athens  could  be  rash 
enough  to  spare  such  an  armament,  at  a  moment  when  the  full  burst  of 
Peloponnesian  hostility  was  reopening  upon  her,  and  when  Dekeleia  was 
in  course  of  being  fortified,  was  a  fact  not  to  be  credited  unless  actually 
seen.  And  probably,  the  Syracusans,  though  they  knew  that  Demos- 
thenes was  on  his  way,  had  no  idea  beforehand  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
armament. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hearts  of  the  discomfited  and  beleaguered 
Athenians  again  revived  as  they  welcomed  their  new  comrades.  They 
saw  themselves  again  masters  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea  ;  and  they  displayed 
their  renewed  superiority  by  marching  out  of  their  lines  forthwith  and 
ravaging  the  lands  near  the  Anapus,  the  Syracusans  not  venturing  to 
engage  in  a  general  action,  and  merely  watching  the  movement  with  some 
cavalry  from  the  Olympieion. 

But  Demosthenes  was  not  imposed  upon  by  this  delusive  show  of 
power,  so  soon  as  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  full  state  of  affairs, 
and  had  compared  his  own  means  with  those  of  the  enemy.  He  found 
the  army  of  Nikias  not  merely  worn  down  with  long-continued  toil,  but 
also  weakened  in  a  terrible  degree  by  the  marsh  fever  general  towards  the 
close  of  summer,  in  the  low  ground  where  they  were  encamped. 

But  above  all,  he  came  penetrated  with  the  deplorable  effects  which  had 
resulted  from  the  mistake  of  Nikias,  in  wasting  irreparably  so  much 
precious  time.  All  these  considerations  determined  Demosthenes  to  act 
without  a  moment's  delay,  while  the  impression  produced  by  his  arrival 
was  yet  unimpaired — and  to  aim  one  great  and  decisive  blow,  such  as  might, 
if  successful,  make  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  again  probable.  If  this  should 
fail,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  whole  enterprise,  and  return  home  with 
his  armament  forthwith. 

By  means  of  the  Athenian  lines,  he  had  possession  of  the  southernmost 
portion  of  the  slope  of  Epipolae.  But  all  along  that  slope  from  east  to 
west,  immediately  in  front  or  to  the  north  of  his  position,  stretched  the 
counter-wall  built  by  the  Syracusans,  beginning  at  the  city-wall  on  the 
lowest  ground,  and  reaching  up  first  in  a  north-westerly,  next  in  a  westerly 
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direction,  until  it  joined  the  fort  on  the  upper  ground  near  the  cliff,  where 
the  road  from  Euryalus  down  to  Syracuse  passed.  It  was  a  complete  bar 
to  his  progress,  and  he  could  not  stir  a  step  without  making  himself  master 
of  it,  towards  which  end  there  were  only  two  possible  means — either  to 
storm  it  in  front,  or  to  turn  it  from  its  western  extremity  by  marching 
round  up  to  the  Euryalus.  He  began  by  trying  the  first  method.  But 
the  wall  was  abundantly  manned  and  vigorously  defended  ;  his  battering 
machines  were  all  burnt  or  disqualified,  and  every  attempt  which  he  made 
was  completely  repulsed.  There  remained  only  the  second  method — to 
turn  the  wall,  ascending  by  circuitous  roads  to  the  heights  of  Euryalus 
behind  it,  and  then  attacking  the  fort  in  which  it  terminated. 

But  the  march  necessary  for  this  purpose — first,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Anapus,  visible  from  the  Syracusan  posts  above  ;  next,  ascending  to  the 
Euryalus  by  a  narrow  and  winding  path — was  so  difficult,  that  even 
Demosthenes  despaired  of  being  able  to  force  his  way  up  in  the  daylight. 
He  was  therefore  constrained  to  attempt  a  night-surprise,  for  which  he 
made  preparations  on  the  largest  scale.  He  took  the  command  himself, 
along  with  Menander  and  Eurymedon  (Nikias  being  left  to  command 
within  the  lines1) — conducting  hoplites  and  light  troops,  together  with 
masons  and  carpenters,  and  all  other  matters  necessary  for  establishing 
a  fortified  post — lastly,  giving  orders  that  every  man  should  carry  with 
him  provisions  for  five  days. 

Fortune  so  far  favoured  him,  that  not  only  all  these  preliminary 
arrangements,  but  even  his  march  itself,  was  accomplished  without  any 
suspicion  of  the  enemy.  At  the  beginning  of  a  moonlight  night,  he  quitted 
the  lines,  moved  along  the  low  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus  and 
parallel  to  that  river  for  a  considerable  distance — then  following  various 
roads  to  the  right,  arrived  at  the  Euryalus  or  highest  pitch  of  Epipolae, 
where  he  found  himself  in  the  same  track  by  which  the  Athenians  in 
coming  from  Katana  a  year  and  a  half  before — and  Gylippus  in  coming 
from  the  interior  of  the  island  about  ten  months  before — had  passed, 
in  order  to  get  to  the  slope  of  Epipolae  above  Syracuse.  He  reached, 
without  being  discovered,  the  extreme  Syracusan  fort  on  the  high  ground 
— assailed  it  completely  by  surprise — and  captured  it  after  a  feeble  resist- 
ance. A  regiment  hastened  up  to  the  rescue,  but  the  Athenian  vanguard, 
charging  impetuously  forward,  drove  them  back  in  disorder  upon  the 
fortified  positions  in  their  rear.  Even  Gylippus,  and  the  Syracusan  troops 
advancing  upwards  out  of  these  positions,  were  at  first  carried  back  by 
the  same  retreating  movement. 

So  far  the  enterprise  of  Demosthenes  had  been  successful  beyond  all 
reasonable  hope.  He  was  master  not  only  of  the  outer  fort  of  the 
Syracusan  position,  but  also  of  the  extremity  of  their  counter-wall  which 
rested  upon  that  fort.  Some  of  the  Athenians  even  began  to  tear  down 
the  parapets,  and  demolish  this  part  of  the  counter-wall ;  an  operation  of 
extreme  importance,  since  it  would  have  opened  to  Demosthenes  a  com- 
munication with  the  southern  side  of  the  counter-wall,  leading  directly 
towards  the  Athenian  lines  on  Epipolae.  At  any  rate,  his  plan  of  turning 
the  counter-wall  was  already  carried — if  he  could  only  have  maintained 
himself  in  his  actual  position,  even  without  advancing  farther — and  if  he 

1  Thukyd.,  vii.  43.     Diodorus  tells  us  that  De-        10,000    light   troops — numbers  which  are  not  at 
mosthenes   took  with   him   10,000  hoplites,   and        all  to  be  trusted  (xiii.  11). 
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could  have  demolished  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  wall  now  in  his  power.  But  both  he  and  his  men,  too  much  flushed 
with  success  to  think  of  halting,  hastened  forward  to  complete  their  victory, 
and  to  prevent  the  disordered  Syracusans  from  again  recovering  a  firm 
array.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  ardour  of  pursuit  (as  it  constantly 
happened  with  Grecian  hoplites)  disturbed  the  regularity  of  their  own 
ranks,  so  that  they  were  not  in  condition  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  Boeotian 
hoplites,  just  emerged  from  their  position,  and  marching  up  in  steady  and 
excellent  order  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  Boeotians  charged,  and  after 
a  short  resistance,  broke  them  completely.  The  fugitives  of  the  van  were 
thus  driven  back  upon  their  own  comrades  advancing  from  behind — still 
under  the  impression  of  success,  and  themselves  urged  on  by  the  fresh 
troops  closing  up  in  their  rear. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  army  presently  became  one  scene  of  clamour 
and  confusion.  The  Syracusans  and  Boeotians,  shouting  aloud  and  pur- 
suing their  advantage,  became  intermingled  with  the  foremost  Athenians, 
and  both  armies  thus  grouped  into  knots  which  only  distinguished  each 
other  by  mutual  demand  of  the  watchword.  The  Dorians  in  the  Athenian 
army  (from  Argos,  Korkyra,  and  other  places)  raised  a  paean  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  Syracusans  :  accordingly  their  shout  struck 
terror  into  the  Athenians  themselves,  who  fancied  that  they  had  enemies 
in  their  own  rear  and  centre.  Such  disorder  and  panic  presently  ended 
in  a  general  flight.  The  Athenians  hurried  back  by  the  same  roads  which 
they  had  ascended  :  but  these  roads  were  found  too  narrow  for  terrified 
fugitives,  and  many  of  them  threw  away  their  arms  in  order  to  scramble 
or  jump  down  the  cliffs,  in  which  most  of  them  perished.  Even  of  those 
who  safely  effected  their  descent  into  the  plain  below,  many  (especially 
the  new-comers  belonging  to  the  armament  of  Demosthenes)  lost  their 
way  through  ignorance,  and  were  cut  off  the  next  day  by  the  Syracusan 
horse.  With  terrible  loss  of  numbers,  and  broken  spirit,  the  Athenians 
at  length  found  shelter  within  their  own  lines. 

The  Syracusans  now  again  indulged  the  hope  of  storming  the  Athenian 
lines  and  destroying  the  armament ;  to  which  end,  however,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  obtain  additional  reinforcements,  and  Gylippus  went  in 
person  with  this  commission  to  the  various  cities  of  Sicily1. 

Demosthenes  had  done  his  best  to  strike  one  decisive  blow  :  the  chances 
of  war  had  turned  out  against  him  ;  he  now  therefore  insisted  on  relinquish- 
ing the  whole  enterprise  and  returning  home  forthwith.  The  season  was 
yet  favourable  for  the  voyage  (it  seems  to  have  -been  the  beginning  of 
August),  whilst  the  triremes  recently  brought,  as  yet  unused,  rendered 
them  masters  at  sea  for  the  present.  It  was  idle  (he  added)  to  waste  more 
time  and  money  in  staying  to  carry  on  war  against  Syracuse,  which  they 
could  not  now  hope  to  subdue  ;  especially  when  Athens  had  so  much  need 
of  them  all  at  home,  against  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia. 

This  proposition,  though  espoused  and  seconded  by  Eurymedon,  was 
peremptorily  opposed  by  Nikias  ;  who  contended,  first,  that  their  present 
distress  and  the  unpromising  chances  for  the  future,  ought  not  to  be  pub- 
licly proclaimed.     A  formal  resolution  to  retire,  passed  in  the  presence  of 

1  Thukyd.,  vii.  46.     Plutarch   (Nikias,  c.   21)  These  two  authors  probably  both  copied  from 

states  that  the  number  of  slain  was  2,000.     Dio-  some  common  authority,  not  Thukydides ;  per- 

dorus  gives  it  at  2,500  (xiii.  11).    Thukydides  does  haps  Philistus  [quoted  by  Timams]. 
not  state  it  at  all. 
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so  many  persons,  would  inevitably  become  known  to  the  enemy,  and 
therefore  could  never  be  executed  with  silence  and  secrecy.     But  farther- 
more,  he  took  a  decided  objection  to  the  resolution  itself.     He  would 
never  consent  to  carry  back  the  armament,  without  specific  authority  from 
home  to  do  so.     Sure  he  was,  that  the  Athenian  people  would  never 
tolerate  such  a  proceeding.     When  submitted  to  the  public  assembly  at 
home,  the  conduct  of  the  generals  would  be  judged,  not  by  persons  who 
had  been  at  Syracuse  and  cognizant  of  the  actual  facts,  but  by  hearers 
who  would  learn  all  that  they  knew  from  the  artful  speeches  of  criminative 
orators.     Even  the  citizens  actually  serving  would  alter  their  tone  when 
they  were  safe  in  the  public  assembly,  and  would  turn  round  to  denounce 
their  generals  as  having  been  bribed  to  bring  away  the  army.     Sooner 
would  he  incur  any  extremity  of   risk  from    the  enemy.      It  must  be 
recollected  too  that  if  their  affairs  were  now  bad,  those  of  Syracuse  were 
as  bad,  and  even  worse.     For  more  than  a  year,  the  war  had  been  imposing 
upon  the  Syracusans  a  ruinous  cost,  in  subsistence  for  foreign  allies  as 
well  as  in  keeping  up  outlying  posts — so  that  they  had  already  spent 
2,000  talents,  besides  heavy  debts  contracted  and  not  paid.     They  could 
not  continue  in  this  course  longer  ;  yet  the  suspension  of  their  payments 
would  at  once  alienate  their  allies,  and  leave  them  helpless.    The  cost  of  the 
war  (to  which  Demosthenes  had  alluded  as  a  reason  for  returning  home) 
could  be  much  better  borne  by  Athens  ;  while  a  little  farther  pressure 
would  utterly  break  down  the  Syracusans.     He  (Nikias)  therefore  advised 
to  remain  where  they  were  and  continue  the  siege  ;  the  more  so  as  their 
fleet  had  now  become  unquestionably  the  superior. 

Both  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  treated  the  plan  of  remaining  in  the 
Great  Harbour  as  fraught  with  ruin,  and  insisted,  at  the  very  least,  on 
quitting  this  position  without  a  moment's  delay.  Even  admitting  the 
scruples  of  Nikias  against  abandoning  the  Syracusan  war  without  formal 
authority  from  home,  they  still  urged  an  immediate  transfer  of  their  camp 
from  the  Great  Harbour  to  Thapsus  or  Katana.  At  either  of  these  stations 
they  could  prosecute  operations  against  Syracuse,  with  all  the  advantage 
of  a  wider  range  of  country  for  supplies,  a  healthier  spot,  and  above  all  of 
an  open  sea,  which  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  naval  tactics  of 
Athenians. 

But  even  to  the  modified  motion  of  transferring  the  actual  position  to 
Thapsus  or  Katana,  Nikias  refused  to  consent.  He  insisted  on  remaining 
as  they  were  ;  and  it  appears  that  Menander  and  Euthydemus  (colleagues 
named  by  the  assembly  at  home  before  the  departure  of  the  second 
armament)  must  have  voted  under  the  influence  of  his  authority  ;  whereby 
the  majority  became  on  his  side.  Nothing  less  than  being  in  a  minority, 
probably,  would  have  induced  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  to  submit — 
on  a  point  of  such  transcendent  importance. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Athenian  armament  remained  without  quitting 
the  Harbour,  yet  apparently  quite  inactive,  during  a  period  which  cannot 
have  been  less  than  between  three  weeks  and  a  month,  until  Gylippus 
returned  to  Syracuse  with  fresh  reinforcements. 

So  unaccountable  did  such  obstinacy  appear,  that  many  persons  gave 
Nikias  credit  for  knowing  more  than  he  chose  to  reveal.  Even  Thukydides 
thinks  that  he  was  misled  by  that  party  in  Syracuse,  with  whom  he  had 
always  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  (seemingly  apart  from  his  col- 
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leagues),  and  who  still  urged  him,  by  special  messages,  not  to  go  away  ; 
assuring  him  that  Syracuse  could  not  possibly  go  on  longer. 

Nothing  throughout  the  whole  career  of  Nikias  is  so  inexplicable  as 
his  guilty  fatuity — for  we  can  call  it  by  no  lighter  name,  seeing  that  it 
involved  all  the  brave  men  around  him  in  one  common  ruin  with  himself — 
at  the  present  critical  juncture.  How  can  we  suppose  him  to  have  really 
believed  that  the  Syracusans,  now  in  the  flood-tide  of  success,  and  when 
Gylippus  was  gone  forth  to  procure  additional  forces,  would  break  down 
and  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  ? 

But  we  discern  on  the  present  occasion  another  motive,  which  counts 
for  much  in  dictating  his  hesitation.  Nikias  knew  too  well  the  reception 
which  he  had  deserved.  But  in  the  first  place,  we  may  remark  that 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  though  as  much  responsible  as  he  was  for 
this  decision,  had  no  such  fear  of  popular  injustice  ;  or  if  they  had,  saw 
clearly  that  the  obligation  of  braving  it  was  here  imperative.  And  in  the 
next  place,  no  man  ever  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of  the  popular 
judgment  as  Nikias.  To  Nikias — a  perfectly  brave  man,  and  suffering 
withal  under  an  incurable  disease — life  at  Athens  had  neither  charm  nor 
honour  left.  Hence,  as  much  as  from  any  other  reason,  he  was  induced  to 
withhold  the  order  for  departure,  clinging  to  the  hope  that  some  unfore- 
seen boon  of  fortune  might  yet  turn  up. 

Nearly  a  month  after  the  night-battle  on  Epipola1,  Gylippus  returned 
to  Syracuse,  and  brought  with  him  a  considerable  force  of  Sicilian  Greeks, 
together  with  those  Peloponnesian  hoplites  who  had  started  from  Cape 
Tamarus  in  the  early  spring,  and  had  made  their  way  from  KyrSne  first 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  then  across  to  Selinus.  Such  increase  of 
strength  immediately  determined  the  Syracusans  to  resume  the  aggressive, 
both  by  land  and  by  sea.  Demosthenes  now  again  pressed  the  resolution 
for  immediate  departure.  Whatever  fancies  Nikias  may  have  indulged 
about  Syracusan  embarrassments,  were  dissipated  by  the  arrival  of 
Gylippus  ;  nor  did  he  venture  to  persist  in  his  former  peremptory  opposi- 
tion. He,  however,  insisted  with  good  reason,  that  no  formal  or  public 
vote  should  be  taken  on  the  occasion — but  that  the  order  should  be  cir- 
culated through  the  camp,  as  privately  as  possible,  to  be  ready  for  depar- 
ture at  a  given  signal.  Intimation  was  sent  to  Katana  that  the  arma- 
ment was  on  the  point  of  coming  away — with  orders  to  forward  no  farther 
supplies. 

This  plan  was  proceeding  successfully :  the  ships  were  made  ready — 
the  signal  would  have  been  hoisted  on  the  ensuing  morning — and  within 
a  few  hours,  this  armament  would  have  found  itself  clear  of  the  harbour, 
with  comparatively  small  loss2 — when  the  Gods  themselves  (I  speak  in 
the  language  and  feelings  of  the  Athenian  camp)  interfered  to  forbid  its 
departure.  On  the  very  night  before  (the  27th  August,  413  b.c.) — which 
was  full  moon — the  moon  was  eclipsed.  Such  a  portent,  impressive  to 
the  Athenians  at  all  times,  was  doubly  so  under  their  present  despondency, 
and  many  of  them  construed  it  as  a  divine  prohibition  against  departure 
until  a  certain  time  should  have  elapsed,  with  expiatory  ceremonies  to 
take  off  the  effect.     They  made  known  their  wish  for   postponement  to 

1  This  interval  may  be  inferred  (see  Dodwell,  *  Diodor.,   xiii.    12  :   Oi    arpaTiurrcu.   ra   <tk*\>h 

Aim.  Thucyd.,  vii.  50)  from  the  state  of  the  moon        i**ri6*tno,  etc.     Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  23. 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Epipohe,  compared  with 
the  subsequent  eclipse. 
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Nikias  and  his  colleagues  ;  but  their  interference  was  superfluous,  for 
Nikias  himself  was  more  deeply  affected  than  anyone  else.  He  consulted 
the  prophets,  who  declared  that  the  army  ought  not  to  decamp  until 
thrice  nine  days,  a  full  circle  of  the  moon,  should  have  passed  over1. 
And  Nikias  took  upon  himself  to  announce,  that  until  after  the  interval 
indicated  by  them,  he  would  not  permit  even  any  discussion  or  proposi- 
tion on  the  subject. 

The  decision  of  the  prophets  was  obeyed  without  hesitation.  Even 
Demosthenes  found  himself  compelled  to  yield.  Yet  according  to  Philo- 
chorus  (himself  a  professional  diviner,  skilful  in  construing  the  religious 
meaning  of  events),  it  was  a  decision  decidedly  wrong,  that  is,  wrong  accord- 
ing to  the  canonical  principles  of  divination.  To  men  planning  escape  or 
any  other  operation  requiring  silence  and  secrecy,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
as  hiding  light  and  producing  darkness,  was  an  encouraging  sign,  and 
ought  to  have  made  the  Athenians  even  more  willing  and  forward  in 
quitting  the  harbour8. 

Such  a  resolution,  amounting  to  an  unequivocal  confession  of  helpless- 
ness, emboldened  the  Syracusans  yet  farther,  to  crush  them  as  they  were 
in  the  harbour,  and  never  to  permit  them  to  occupy  even  any  other  post 
in  Sicily.  Accordingly  Gylippus  brought  out  all  his  forces,  both  land 
and  naval,  with  the  former  of  which  he  beset  the  Athenian  lines,  while 
the  fleet,  y6  triremes  in  number,  was  directed  to  sail  up  to  the  Athenian 
naval  station.  The  Athenian  fleet,  86  triremes  strong,  sailed  out  to  meet 
it,  and  a  close  and  desperate  action  took  place.  The  Syracusans  first 
beat  the  centre  division  of  the  Athenians  ;  next,  the  right  division  under 
Eurymedon,  who  in  attempting  an  evolution  to  outflank  the  enemy's 
left,  forgot  those  narrow  limits  of  the  harbour  which  were  at  every  turn 
the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  mariner — neared  the  land  too  much — and  was 
pinned  up  against  it.  He  was  here  slain,  and  his  division  destroyed : 
successively,  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  was  beaten  and  driven  ashore. 

Few  of  the  defeated  ships  could  get  into  their  own  station.  Most  of 
them  were  forced  ashore  or  grounded  on  points  without  those  limits  ; 
upon  which  Gylippus  marched  down  his  land-force  to  the  water's  edge, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  crews.  His  march,  however,  was 
so  hurried  and  disorderly,  that  the  Tyrrhenian  troops,  on  guard  at  the 
flank  of  the  Athenian  station,  sallied  out  against  them  as  they  approached, 
and  drove  them  away  from  the  shore3.  More  Syracusan  troops  came  to 
their  aid  ;  but  the  Athenians  also,  anxious  above  all  things  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  ships,  came  forth  in  greater  numbers  ;  and  a  general  battle 

1  The  moon  was  totally  eclipsed  on  this  night,  3  Compare  the  description  of    the  effect  pro- 
August  27,  413  B.C.,  from  27  minutes  past  9  to  duced  by  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Thebes,  imme- 
34  minutes  past  10  p.m.   (Wurm,  De  Ponderib.  diately  prior  to  the  last  expedition  of  Pelopidas 
Gracor.,  §  xciv.,  p.  184) — speaking  with  reference  into  Thessaly  (Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  31). 
to  an  observer  in  Sicily.  »  E.  Meyer  (Gesch.  d.  Alt.,  vol.  iv.,  §  658)  con- 

Thukydides  states  that  Nikias  adopted  the  in-  jectures   that   this  feat  was  performed,  not  by 

junction  of  the  prophets,  to  tarry  thrice  nine  days  Tyrrhenians,  but  by  some  Campanian  mercenaries 

(vii.    50).     Diodorus   says   three   days.     Plutarch  whom  Diodorus  (xiii.  44)  mentions  as  hired  by  the 

intimates  that  Nikias  went  beyond  the  injunction  Athenians  at  the  suggestion  of  their  allies.     But 

of  the  prophets,  who  only  insisted  on  three  days,  it  is  improbable  that  Thukydides  blundered  on  this 

while  he  resolved  on  remaining  for  an  entire  lunar  point,  especially  since  he  mentions  a  Tyrrhenian 

period  (Plutarch,  Nihias,  c.  23).  naval  contingent  in  vi.  103.     Moreover,  it  is  not 

I  follow  the  statement  of  Thukydides  :  there  is  surprising  to  find  the  Tyrrhenians  helping  Athens,  a 

no  reason  to  believe  that  Nikias  would  lengthen  city  with  which  they  were  bound  by  a  brisk  com- 

the  time  beyond  what  the  prophets  prescribed.  mercial  intercourse,  against  the  Syracusans,  who 

The  erroneous  statement  respecting  this  memor-  had  vigorously  repressed  their  privateers  (Diod., 

able  event,  in  so  respectable  an  author  as  Polybius,  xi.  87,  88). — Ed. 
is  not  a  little  surprising  (Polyb.,  ix.  19). 
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ensued  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious.  Except  for  this  success  on 
land,  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  would  have  been  destroyed  :  as  it  was, 
the  defeat  was  still  complete,  and  eighteen  triremes  were  lost,  all  their 
crews  being  slain.  As  the  Athenians  were  hauling  in  their  disabled 
triremes,  the  Syracusans  made  a  last  effort  to  destroy  them  by  means  of 
a  fireship,  for  which  the  wind  happened  to  be  favourable.  But  the 
Athenians  found  means  to  prevent  her  approach,  and  to  extinguish  the 
flames1. 

The  Syracusans,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  their  victory,  already 
looked  on  the  enemy  within  it  as  their  prisoners.  They  determined  to 
close  up  and  guard  the  mouth  of  it,  from  Plemmyrium  to  Ortygia,  so  as 
to  leave  no  farther  liberty  of  exit.  It  was  not  merely  to  rescue  their 
own  city  from  siege,  nor  even  to  repel  and  destroy  the  besieging  army, 
that  they  were  now  contending.  It  was  to  extinguish  the  entire  power 
of  Athens,  and  liberate  the  half  of  Greece  from  dependence.  Their  pride 
swelled  when  they  reflected  on  the  Pan-Hellenic  importance  which  the 
siege  of  Syracuse  had  now  acquired,  and  when  they  counted  up  the  number 
and  variety  of  Greek  warriors  who  were  now  fighting,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  between  Euryalus  and  Plemmyrium.  With  the  exception  of  the 
great  struggle  between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  never 
before  had  combatants  so  many  and  so  miscellaneous  been  engaged  under 
the  same  banners.  Greeks  continental  and  insular — Ionic,  Doric,  and 
JEohc — autonomous  and  dependent — volunteers  and  mercenaries — from 
Miletus  and  Chios  in  the  east  to  Selinus  in  the  west — were  all  here  to  be 
found  ;  and  not  merely  Greeks,  but  also  the  barbaric  Sikels,  Egestseans, 
Tyrrhenians,  and  Iapygians.  If  the  Lacedaemonians,  Corinthians,  and 
Boeotians,  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  Syracuse — the  Argeians  and  Man- 
tineians,  not  to  mention  the  great  insular  cities,  stood  in  arms  against  her. 

It  was  their  first  operation,  occupying  three  days,  to  close  up  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Harbour,  which  was  nearly  one  mile  broad,  with  vessels  of 
every  description — triremes,  traders,  boats,  etc. — anchored  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  chained  together2.  They  at  the  same  time  prepared  their 
naval  force  with  redoubled  zeal  for  the  desperate  struggle  which  they 
knew  to  be  coming. 

Nikias  and  his  colleagues  called  together  the  principal  officers  to  deliber- 
ate what  was  to  be  done.  As  they  had  few  provisions  remaining,  and 
had  counter-ordered  their  farther  supplies,  some  instant  and  desperate 
effort  was  indispensable  ;  and  the  only  point  in  debate  was,  whether  they 
should  burn  their  fleet  and  retire  by  land,  or  make- a  fresh  maritime  exer- 
tion to  break  out  of  the  harbour.  Such  had  been  the  impression  left  by 
the  recent  sea-fight,  that  many  in  the  camp  leaned  to  the  former  scheme3. 
But  the  generals  resolved  upon  first  trying  the  latter,  and  exhausted  all 
their  combinations  to  give  to  it  the  greatest  possible  effect.  They  now 
evacuated  the  upper  portion  of  their  lines,  both  on  the  higher  ground  of 
Epipolae,  and  even  on  the  lower  ground,  such  portion  as  was  nearest  to 
the  southern  cliff,  in  order  to  leave  nearly  their  whole  force  disposable 
for  sea-service.  They  then  made  ready  every  trireme  in  the  station 
which  could  be  rendered  ever  so  imperfectly  seaworthy,  constraining  every 
fit  man  to  serve  aboard  them,  without  distinction  of  age,  rank,  or  country. 

1  Thukyd.,  vii.  5a,  33  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  13.  *  Thukyd.,  vii.  59  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  14. 

*  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c  24. 
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The  triremes  were  manned  with  double  crews  of  soldiers,  hoplites  as  well 
as  bowmen  and  darters — the  latter  mostly  Akarnanians  ;  while  the  hop- 
lites, stationed  at  the  prow  with  orders  to  board  the  enemy  as  quickly  as 
possible,  were  furnished  with  grappling-irons  to  detain  the  enemy's  ship 
immediately  after  the  moment  of  collision,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
withdrawn  and  the  collision  repeated,  with  all  its  injurious  effects  arising 
from  the  strength  and  massiveness  of  the  Syracusan  epotids. 

Nikias  did  his  best  to  revive  their  energy,  by  exhortations  unusually 
emphatic  and  impressive.  '  Recollect  (he  said)  that  you,  too,  not  less 
than  the  Syracusans,  are  now  fighting  for  your  own  safety  and  for  your 
country  ;  for  it  is  only  by  victory  in  the  coming  struggle  that  any  of  you 
can  ever  hope  to  see  his  country  again.  We  generals  have  now  made 
effective  provision  against,  our  two  great  disadvantages — the  narrow 
circuit  of  the  harbour,  and  the  thickness  of  the  enemy's  prows.  Sad  as 
the  necessity  is,  we  have  thrown  aside  all  our  Athenian  skill  and  tactics, 
and  have  prepared  to  fight  under  the  conditions  forced  upon  us  by  the 
enemy — a  land  battle  on  shipboard.  It  will  be  for  you  to  conquer  in  this 
last  desperate  struggle,  where  there  is  no  friendly  shore  to  receive  you 
if  you  give  way.  You,  hoplites  on  the  deck,  as  soon  as  you  have  the 
enemy's  trireme  in  contact,  keep  him  fast,  and  relax  not  until  you  have 
swept  away  his  hoplites  and  mastered  his  deck.  You,  seamen  and  rowers, 
must  yet  keep  up  your  courage.  You  are  better  defended  on  deck  above, 
and  you  have  more  triremes  to  help  you*  than  in  the  recent  defeat.  Such 
of  you  as  are  not  Athenian  citizens,  I  entreat  to  recollect  the  valuable 
privileges  which  you  have  hitherto  enjoyed  from  serving  in  the  navy  of 
Athens1.  For  such  of  you  as  are  Athenians,  I  again  remind  you  that 
Athens  has  neither  fresh  triremes,  nor  fresh  hoplites,  to  replace  those 
now  here.  Unless  you  are  now  victorious,  her  enemies  near  home  will 
find  her  defenceless  ;  and  our  countrymen  there  will  become  slaves  to 
Sparta,  as  you  will  to  Syracuse.  Recollect,  every  man  of  you,  that  you 
now  going  aboard  here  are  the  all  of  Athens — her  hoplites,  her  ships,  her 
entire  remaining  city,  and  her  splendid  name '. 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  order  was 
given  to  go  aboard,  and  the  seamen  took  their  places.  But  when  the 
triremes  were  fully  manned,  and  the  trierarchs,  after  superintending  the 
embarkation,  were  themselves  about  to  enter  and  push  off — the  agony 
of  Nikias  was  too  great  to  be  repressed.  Feeling  more  keenly  than  any 
man  the  intensity  of  this  last  death  struggle,  he  still  thought  that  he  had 
not  said  enough  for  the  occasion.  He  now  renewed  his  appeal  personally 
to  the  trierarchs — all  of  them  citizens  of  rank  and  wealth  at  Athens.  He 
cared  not  for  being  suspected  of  trenching  upon  the  commonplaces  of 
rhetoric  :  he  caught  at  every  topic  which  could  touch  the  inmost  affections, 
awaken  the  in-bred  patriotism,  and  rekindle  the  abated  courage  of  the 
officers,  whom  he  was  sending  forth  to  this  desperate  venture.  He  at 
length  constrained  himself  to  leave  off,  still  fancying  in  his  anxiety  that 

1  Dr.  Arnold,  following  the  Scholiast,  explains  to  by  the  Corinthians  and  by  Periklfis  at  the  begin- 

these  words  as  having  particular  reference  to  the  ning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thukyd.,  i.  121- 

metics   in    the   Athenian   naval   service.     But   I  143)  as    the   wkijttj   Svroyuf   ^akkov  ^   oiKeia  of 

cannot  think  this  correct.     All  persons  in   that  Athens.     Without    doubt    there   were   numerous 

service — who  were  freemen,  but  not  yet  citizens  of  foreign  seamen  in  the  warlike  navy  of  Athens,  who 

Athens — are    here    designated ;     partly    metics,  derived  great  consideration  as  well  as  profit  from 

doubtless,  but  partly  also  citizens  of  the  islands  the  service,  and  often  passed  themselves  off  for 

and  dependent  allies — the  feVoi  vavpdrcu  alluded  Athenian  citizens  when  they  really  were  not  so. 
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he  ought  to  say  more — and  proceeded  to  marshal  the  land-force  for  the 
defence  of  the  lines,  as  well  as  along  the  shore,  where  they  might  render 
as  much  service  as  possible  to  the  combatants  on  shipboard1. 

Very  different  was  the  spirit  prevalent  on  the  sea-board  of  the  Syracusan 
station.  They  had  been  apprised  of  the  grappling-irons  now  about  to 
be  employed  by  the  Athenians,  and  had  guarded  against  them  in  part 
by  stretching  hides  along  their  bows,  so  that  the  '  iron-hand  '  might  slip 
off  without  acquiring  any  hold.  The  preparatory  movements  even  within 
the  Athenian  station  being  perfectly  visible,  Gylippus  sent  the  fleet  out 
with  the  usual  prefatory  harangue.  He  complimented  them  on  the  great 
achievements  which  they  had  already  performed  in  breaking  down  the 
naval  power  of  Athens,  so  long  held  irresistible.  He  reminded  them  that 
the  sally  of  their  enemies  was  only  a  last  effort  of  despair,  undertaken 
without  confidence  in  themselves,  and  under  the  necessity  of  throwing 
aside  all  their  own  tactics  in  order  to  copy  feebly  those  of  the  Syracusans. 
He  called  upon  them  to  recollect  the  destructive  purposes  which  the 
invaders  had  brought  with  them  against  Syracuse,  to  inflict  with  resentful 
hand  the  finishing  stroke  upon  this  half-ruined  armament,  and  to  taste 
the  delight  of  satiating  a  legitimate  revenge. 

The  Syracusan  fleet — 76  triremes  strong,  as  in  the  last  battle — was  the 
first  to  put  off  from  shore.  A  certain  proportion  of  them  were  placed  near 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  in  order  to  guard  the  barrier  ;  while  the  rest 
were  distributed  around  the  harbour,  in  order  to  attack  the  Athenians 
from  different  sides  as  soon  as  they  should  approach.  Moreover,  the 
surface  of  the  harbour  swarmed  with  the  light  craft  of  the  Syracusans3, 
boats  of  no  mean  service  during  the  battle,  saving  or  destroying  the  sea- 
men cast  overboard  from  disabled  ships.  From  the  Athenian  station 
presently  came  forth  no  triremes,  under  Demosthenes,  Menander,  and 
Euthydimus,  and  steered  across  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
Inside  of  this  narrow  basin,  rather  more  than  five  English  miles  in  circuit, 
194  ships  of  war,  each  manned  with  more  than  200  men,  were  about  to 
join  battle — in  the  presence  of  countless  masses  around,  near  enough  both 
to  see  and  hear  ;  the  most  picturesque  battle  probably  in  history,  without 
smoke  or  other  impediments  to  vision,  and  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
Sicily — a  serious  realization  of  those  Naumachiae  which  the  Roman 
emperors  used  to  exhibit  with  gladiators  on  the  Italian  lakes,  for  the 
recreation  of  the  people. 

The  Athenian  fleet  made  directly  for  that  portion  of  the  barrier  where 
a  narrow  opening  had  been  left  for  merchant-vessels.  Their  first  im- 
petuous attack  broke  through  the  Syracusan  squadron  defending  it,  and 
they  were  already  attempting  to  sever  its  connecting  bonds,  when  the 
enemy  from  all  sides  crowded  in  upon  them  and  forced  them  to  desist. 
Presently  the  battle  became  general,  and  the  combatants  were  distributed 
in  various  parts  of  the  harbour.  At  the  first  onset,  the  skill  and  tactics 
of  the  steersmen  shone  conspicuous.  As  the  vessels  neared,  the  bowmen, 
slingers,  and  throwers  on  the  deck  hurled  clouds  of  missiles  against  the 
enemy — next  was  heard  the  loud  crash  of  the  two  impinging  metallic 

1  See  the  striking  chapter  of  Thukyd.,  vii.  69.  of  Timaeus,  the  description  of  the  battles  in  the 

Even  the  tame  sfrte  of  Diodorus  (xiii.  15)  becomes  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse,  contained  in  Philistus  ; 

animated  m  describing  this  scene.  a  better  witness,  if  we  had  his  account  before  us, 

*  Diodorus,  xiii.  14.  even  than  Thukydidte,  since  he  was  probably  at 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  both  Plutarch  and  this  time  in  Syracuse,  and  was  perhaps  actually 

Diodrcus  had  probably  read,  through  the  nu-dium  engaged. 
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fronts,  resounding  all  along  the  shore.  When  the  vessels  were  thus  once 
in  contact,  they  were  rarely  allowed  to  separate  :  a  strenuous  hand-fight 
then  commenced  by  the  hoplites  in  each,  trying  respectively  to  board 
and  master  their  enemy's  deck. 

For  a  long  time  victory  was  altogether  doubtful,  and  the  whole  harbour 
was  a  scene  of  partial  encounters,  wherein  sometimes  Syracusans,  some- 
times Athenians,  prevailed.  According  as  success  thus  fluctuated,  so 
followed  the  cheers  or  wailings  of  the  spectators  ashore.  But  at  length 
the  moment  came,  after  a  long-protracted  struggle,  when  victory  began 
to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Syracusans,  who,  perceiving  that  their  enemies 
were  slackening,  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  pushed  them  back  towards 
the  land.  All  the  Athenian  triremes  were  thrust  ashore  like  shipwrecked 
vessels  in  or  near  their  own  station,  a  few  being  even  captured  before 
they  could  arrive  there.  Some  of  the  land-force  rushed  to  rescue  the  ships 
and  their  crews  from  pursuit,  others  to  man  their  walls  in  case  of  attack 
from  land  :  many  were  even  paralysed  at  the  sight,  and  absorbed  with 
the  thoughts  of  their  own  irretrievable  ruin. 

Such  was  the  close  of  this  decisive  combat.  The  modern  historian 
strives  in  vain  to  convey  the  impression  of  it  which  appears  in  the  con- 
densed and  burning  phrases  of  ThukydidSs.  The  Greeks  who  fight,  like 
the  Greeks  who  look  on,  are  not  soldiers  withdrawn  from  the  community, 
and  specialized  as  well  as  hardened  by  long  professional  training — but 
citizens  with  all  their  passions,  instincts,  sympathies,  joys,  and  sorrows, 
of  domestic  as  well  as  political  life.  Moreover,  the  non-military  popula- 
tion in  ancient  times  had  an  interest  of  the  most  intense  kind  in  the  result 
of  the  struggle,  which  made  the  difference  to  them,  if  not  of  life  and 
death,  at  least  of  the  extremity  of  happiness  and  misery.  When  we  read 
the  few  but  most  vehement  words  which  he  employs  to  depict  the  Athenian 
camp  under  this  fearful  trial,  we  must  recollect  that  these  were  not  only 
men  whose  all  was  at  stake,  but  that  they  were  moreover  citizens  full  of 
impressibility — sensitive  and  demonstrative  Greeks,  and  indeed  the  most 
sensitive  and  demonstrative  of  all  Greeks.  To  repress  all  manifestations 
of  strong  emotion  was  not  considered,  in  ancient  times,  essential  to  the 
dignity  of  the  human  character. 

Amidst  all  the  deep  pathos,  however,  which  the  great  historian  has 
imparted  to  the  final  battle  at  Syracuse,  he  has  not  explained  the  causes 
upon  which  its  ultimate  issue  turned.  Considering  that  the  Athenians 
were  superior  to  their  enemies  in  number,  as  no  to  y6  triremes — that 
they  fought  with  courage  not  less  heroic — and  that  the  action  was  on  then- 
own  element ;  we  might  have  anticipated  for  them,  if  not  a  victory,  at 
least  a  drawn  battle,  with  equal  loss  on  both  sides.  But  we  may  observe 
— 1.  The  number  of  no  triremes  was  formed  by  including  some  hardly 
seaworthy.  2.  The  crews  were  composed  partly  of  men  not  used  to 
sea-service  ;  and  the  Akarnanian  darters,  especially,  were  for  this  reason 
unhandy  with  their  missiles.  3.  Though  the  water  had  been  hitherto 
the  element  favourable  to  Athens,  yet  her  superiority  in  this  respect  was 
declining,  and  her  enemies  approaching  nearer  to  her,  even  in  the  open 
sea.  But  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  harbour  would  have  nullified 
her  superiority  at  all  times,  and  placed  her  even  at  great  disadvantage — 
like  a  nimble  pugilist  of  light  weight  contending,  in  a  very  confined  ring, 
against  superior  weight  and  muscle.     4.  The  Syracusans  enjoyed  great 
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advantage  from  having  nearly  the  whole  harbour  lined  round  with  their 
soldiers  and  friends,  not  simply  from  the  force  of  encouraging  sympathy — 
no  mean  auxiliary,  but  because  any  of  their  triremes,  if  compelled  to 
fall  back  before  an  Athenian,  found  protection  on  the  shore,  and  could 
return  to  the  fight  at  leisure,  while  an  Athenian  in  the  same  predicament 
had  no  escape.  5.  The  numerous  light  craft  of  the  Syracusans  doubtless 
rendered  great  service  in  this  battle,  as  they  had  done  in  the  preceding1. 
6.  Lastly,  both  in  the  Athenian  and  Syracusan  characters — the  pressure 
of  necessity  was  less  potent,  as  a  stimulus  to  action,  than  hopeful  confi- 
dence, with  the  idea  of  a  flood-tide  yet  mounting.  In  the  character  of 
some  other  races,  the  Jews  for  instance,  the  comparative  force  of  these 
motives  appears  to  be  reversed. 

About  60  Athenian  triremes,  little  more  than  half  of  the  fleet  which 
came  forth,  were  saved  as  the  wreck  from  this  terrible  conflict.  The 
Syracusans  on  their  part  had  also  suffered  severely,  only  50  triremes 
remaining  out  of  76.  So  utterly  did  the  pressure  of  suffering  benumb 
the  Athenians,  that  no  man  among  them,  not  even  the  ultra-religious 
Nikias,  thought  of  picking  up  the  floating  bodies  or  asking  for  a  truce 
to  bury  the  dead. 

Such  despair,  however,  was  not  shared  by  the  generals  ;  to  their  honour 
be  it  spoken.  On  the  afternoon  of  this  terrible  defeat,  Demosthenes 
proposed  to  Nikias  that  at  daybreak  the  ensuing  morning  they  should 
man  all  the  remaining  ships — even  now  more  in  number  than  the  Syra- 
cusan— and  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  break  out  of  the  harbour.  To  this 
Nikias  agreed,  and  both  proceeded  to  try  their  influence  in  getting  the 
resolution  executed.  But  so  irreparably  was  the  spirit  of  the  seamen 
broken,  that  nothing  could  prevail  upon  them  to  go  again  on  shipboard. 
Preparations  were  therefore  made  for  commencing  their  march  in  the  dark- 
ness of  that  very  night.  The  roads  were  still  open,  and  had  they  so 
marched,  a  portion  of  them,  at  least,  might  even  yet  have  been  saved8. 
But  there  occurred  one  farther  postponement — which  cut  off  the  last 
hopes  of  this  remnant. 

The  Syracusan  HermokratGs,  fully  anticipating  that  the  Athenians 
would  decamp  that  very  night,  was  eager  to  prevent  their  retreat,  because 
of  the  mischief  which  they  might  do  if  established  in  any  other  part  of 
Sicily.  He  pressed  Gylippus  to  send  out  forthwith,  and  block  up  the 
principal  roads,  passes,  and  fords,  by  which  the  fugitives  would  get  off. 
Though  sensible  of  the  wisdom  of  his  advice,  the  generals  thought  it  wholly 
unexecutable.  Such  was  the  universal  and  unbounded  joy  which  now 
pervaded  the  city,  that  an  order  to  arm  and  march  out  would  have  been 
as  little  heeded  as  the  order  to  go  on  shipboard  was  by  the  desponding 
Athenians.  Perceiving  that  he  could  get  nothing  done  until  the  next 
morning,  Hermokrates  resorted  to  a  stratagem  in  order  to  delay  the 
departure  of  the  Athenians  for  that  night.  At  the  moment  when  dark- 
ness was  beginning,  he  sent  down  some  confidential  friends  on  horseback 
to  the  Athenian  wall.  These  men,  riding  up  near  enough  to  make  them- 
selves heard,  and  calling  for  the  sentries,  addressed  them  as  messengers 

1  From  the  sixth  century  onwards  the  build  of  in  the  naval  warfare  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman 

Greek  men-of-war  seems  to  have  tended  towards  age,  when  we  find  Egypt  and  Carthage  sending  out 

uniformity,  and  since  the  Persian  wars  all  actions  of  fleets  of  quinqueremes,  the  Illyrians  and  pirates 

importance  were  fought  out  with  triremes.    The  relying  on  their  light  craft. — Ed. 

Syracusans  first  began   that  differentiation   into  *  Diodor.,  ziii.  18. 
h«*avy  and  light  vessels  which  became  prevalent 
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from  the  private  correspondents  of  Nikias  in  Syracuse,  who  had  sent  to 
warn  him  (they  affirmed)  not  to  decamp  during  the  night,  inasmuch  as 
the  Syracusans  had  already  beset  and  occupied  the  roads  ;  but  to  begin 
his  march  quietly  the  next  morning  after  adequate  preparation. 

This  fraud  was  perfectly  successful :  the  sincerity  of  the  information 
was  believed,  and  the  advice  adopted.  Had  Demosthenes  been  in  com- 
mand alone,  we  may  doubt  whether  he  would  have  been  so  easily  duped  ; 
for  granting  the  accuracy  of  the  fact  asserted,  it  was  not  the  less  obvious 
that  the  difficulties,  instead  of  being  diminished,  would  be  increased  ten- 
fold on  the  following  day.  We  have  seen,  however,  on  more  than  one 
previous  occasion,  how  fatally  Nikias  was  misled  by  his  treacherous 
advices  from  the  philo-Athenians  at  Syracuse.  Having  remained  over 
that  night,  the  generals  determined  also  to  stay  the  next  day — in  order 
that  the  army  might  carry  away  with  them  as  much  of  their  baggage  as 
possible — sending  forward  a  messenger  to  the  Sikels  in  the  interior  to 
request  that  they  would  meet  the  army,  and  bring  with  them  a  supply 
of  provisions.  Gylippus  and  Hermokrates  had  thus  ample  time,  on  the 
following  day,  to  occupy  all  the  positions  convenient  for  obstructing  the 
Athenian  march.  They  at  the  same  time  towed  into  Syracuse  as  prizes 
all  the  Athenian  triremes  which  had  been  driven  ashore  in  the  recent 
battle,  and  which  now  lay  like  worthless  hulks,  unguarded  and  unheeded. 

It  was  on  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  maritime  defeat  that  Nikias 
and  Demosthenes  put  their  army  in  motion  to  attempt  retreat.  The 
camp  had  long  been  a  scene  of  sickness  and  death  from  the  prevalence  of 
marsh  fever ;  but  since  the  recent  battle,  the  number  of  wounded  men 
and  the  unburied  bodies  of  the  slain,  had  rendered  it  yet  more  pitiable. 
Forty  thousand1  miserable  men  now  set  forth  to  quit  it.  Many  had 
little  or  no  provisions  to  carry ;  but  of  those  who  had,  every  man  carried 
his  own — even  the  horsemen  and  hoplites,  now  for  the  first  time  either 
already  left  without  slaves  by  desertion,  or  knowing  that  no  slave  could 
now  be  trusted. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  army  had  actually  begun  its  march  that  the 
full  measure  of  wretchedness  was  felt  and  manifested.  It  was  then  that 
the  necessity  first  became  proclaimed  of  leaving  behind  not  merely  the 
unburied  bodies,  but  also  the  sick  and  the  wounded. 

The  generals  did  their  best  to  keep  up  some  sense  of  order  as  well  as 
courage  ;  and  Nikias,  particularly,  in  this  closing  hour  of  his  career,  dis- 
played a  degree  of  energy  and  heroism  which  he  had  never  before  seemed 
to  possess.  Though  himself  among  the  greatest  personal  sufferers  of  all, 
from  his  incurable  complaint,  he  was  seen  everywhere  in  the  ranks,  mar- 
shalling the  troops,  heartening  up  their  dejection,  and  addressing  them 
with  a  voice  more  commanding  than  was  his  wont. 

'  Keep  up  your  hope  still,  Athenians  (he  said),  even  as  we  are  now : 
others  have  been  saved  out  of  circumstances  worse  than  ours.  I,  too, 
having  no  advantage  over  any  of  you  in  strength  (nay,  you  see  the  con- 
dition to  which  I  have  been  brought  by  my  disease),  and  accustomed  even 
to  superior  splendour  and  good  fortune  in  private  as  well  as  public  life — 

1  Thukydides'  estimate  (vii.  75)  seems  somewhat  seated  more  than  half  the  army  (c  80),  we  should 

exaggerated.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  be  compelled  to  suppose  the  first  four  days  of 

such  a  large  force  could  have  survived  so  many  the  retreat  reduced   the   army   from  40,000    to 

months  of  war  and  disease.     Besides,  in  c   82  10,000  or   12,000   (cf.   E.   Meyer,  Gesch.  d.   AH. 

the  number  of  men  who  surrendered  with  Demos-  vol.  iv.,  §  678). — Ed. 
thenes  is  given  as  6,000,  and  as  this  body  repre- 
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I  too  am  plunged  in  the  same  peril  with  the  humblest  soldier  among  you. 
Nevertheless,  my  conduct  has  been  constantly  pious  towards  the  gods,  as 
well  as  just  and  blameless  towards  men  ;  in  recompense  for  which,  my 
hope  for  the  future  is  yet  sanguine.  Perhaps,  indeed,  our  misfortunes 
may  from  this  time  forward  abate  ;  for  our  enemies  have  had  their  full 
swing  of  good  fortune,  and  if  at  the  moment  of  our  starting  we  were  under 
the  jealous  wrath  of  any  of  the  gods,  we  have  already  undergone  chastise- 
ment amply  sufficient.  We  may  reasonably  hope  henceforward  to  have 
the  offended  god  dealing  with  us  more  mildly — for  we  are  now  objects 
fitter  for  his  compassion  than  for  his  jealousy1.  Look,  moreover,  at  your 
own  ranks,  hoplites  so  numerous  and  so  excellent :  let  that  guard  you 
against  excessive  despair,  and  recollect  that  wherever  you  may  sit  down, 
you  are  yourselves  at  once  a  city  ;  there  is  no  city  in  Sicily  that  can  either 
repulse  your  attack  or  expel  you  if  you  choose  to  stay.  As  our  provisions 
are  very  scanty,  we  shall  hasten  on  night  and  day  alike  ;  and  so  soon  as 
you  reach  any  friendly  village  of  the  Sikels,  who  still  remain  constant 
to  us  from  hatred  to  Syracuse,  then  consider  yourselves  in  security. 
Once  more,  soldiers,  recollect  that  to  act  like  brave  men  is  now  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  you — and  that  if  you  falter,  there  is  no  refuge  for  you 
anywhere.  Whereas  if  you  now  get  clear  of  your  enemies,  such  of  you 
as  are  not  Athenians  will  again  enjoy  the  sight  of  home,  while  such  of 
you  as  are  Athenians  will  five  to  renovate  the  great  power  of  our  city, 
fallen  though  it  now  be.  It  is  men  that  make  a  city — not  walls,  nor  ships 
without  men.' 

The  army  was  distributed  into  two  divisions  ;  the  hoplites  marching 
in  a  hollow  oblong,  with  the  baggage  and  unarmed  in  the  interior.  The 
front  division  was  commanded  by  Nikias,  the  rear  by  Demosthenes. 
Directing  their  course  towards  the  Sikel  territory,  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  they  first  marched  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus  until  they 
came  to  the  ford  of  that  river,  which  they  found  guarded  by  a  Syracusan 
detachment.  They  forced  the  passage,  however,  without  much  resistance, 
and  accomplished  on  that  day  a  march  of  about  five  miles.  Encamping 
for  that  night  on  an  eminence,  they  recommenced  their  march  with  the 
earliest  dawn,  and  halted,  after  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  in  a  deserted 
village  on  a  plain.  As  their  intended  line  of  march  had  now  become 
evident,  the  Syracusans  profited  by  this  halt  to  get  on  before  them,  and 
to  occupy  in  force  a  position  on  the  road,  called  the  Akraean  cliff.  Here 
the  road,  ascending  a  high  hill,  formed  a  sort  of  ravine  bordered  on  each 
side  by  steep  cliffs.  The  Syracusans  erected  a  wall  or  barricade  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  road,  and  occupied  the  high  ground  on  each 
side.  But  even  to  reach  this  pass  was  beyond  the  competence  of  the 
Athenians  ;  so  impracticable  was  it  to  get  over  the  ground  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  attacks  from  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  light  troops.  They 
were  compelled,  after  a  short  march,  to  retreat  to  their  camp  of  the  night 
before. 

Every  hour  added  to  the  distress  of  their  position  ;  for  their  food  was 

1  This  is  I  remarkable  illustration  of  the  doc-  that  this  had  provoked  the  jealousy  of  some  of 

triiie,  so  frequently  set  forth  in   Herodotus,  that  the  gods,   and  brought  about  the  misfortunes  in 

the  gods  were  jealous  of  any  man  or  any  nation  Sicily. 

who  was   pre-eminently    powerful,   fortunate,   or  Compare  the  story  of  Amasis  and  Polykrales 

prosperous.     Nikias,     recollecting     the     immense  in  Herodotus  (iii.  39),  and  the  striking  remarks 

manifestation  and  promise  with  which  his  arma-  put  into  the  mouth  of  Paulus  Aimilius  by  Plutarch 

ment   had   started    from    Pdrjeus,    now   believed  \VU.  Paul.  £mil.,  c.  36). 
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all  but  exhausted,  nor  could  any  man  straggle  from  the  main  body  with- 
out encountering  certain  destruction  from  the  cavalry.  Accordingly,  on 
the  next  morning,  they  tried  one-  more  desperate  effort  to  get  over  the 
hilly  ground  into  the  interior.  Starting  very  early,  they  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  called  the  Akraean  cliff,  where  they  found  the  barricades 
placed  across  the  road,  with  deep  files  of  Syracusan  hoplites  behind  them, 
and  crowds  of  light  troops  lining  the  cliffs  on  each  border.  They  made 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  force  this  position,  but  all  their  struggles 
were  vain. 

Exhausted  by  their  fruitless  efforts,  the  Athenians  fell  back  a  short 
space  to  repose,  when  Gylippus  tried  to  surround  them  by  sending  a 
detachment  to  block  up  the  narrow  road  in  their  rear.  This,  however, 
they  prevented,  effecting  their  retreat  into  the  open  plain,  where  they 
passed  the  night,  and  on  the  ensuing  day,  attempted  once  more  the  hope- 
less march  over  the  Akraean  cliff.  But  they  were  not  allowed  even  to 
advance  so  far  as  the  pass  and  the  barricade.  They  were  so  assailed  and 
harassed  by  the  cavalry  and  darters,  in  flank  and  rear,  that  in  spite  of 
heroic  effort  and  endurance,  they  could  not  accomplish  a  progress  of  so 
much  as  one  single  mile.  Extenuated  by  fatigue,  half-starved,  and  with 
numbers  of  wounded  men,  they  were  compelled  to  spend  a  third  night 
in  the  same  plain. 

As  soon  as  the  Syracusans  had  retired  for  the  night  to  their  camp, 
Nikias  and  Demosthenes  took  counsel.  They  saw  plainly  that  the  route 
wnich  they  had  originally  projected,  over  the  Akraean  cliff  into  the  Sikel 
regions  of  the  interior  and  from  thence  to  Katana,  had  become  impractic- 
able. Accordingly  they  resolved  to  make  off  during  the  night,  leaving 
numerous  fires  burning  to  mislead  the  enemy ;  but  completely  to  alter 
the  direction,  and  to  turn  down  towards  the  southern  coast  on  which  lay 
Kamarina  and  Gela.  Their  guides  informed  them  that  if  they  could 
cross  the  river  Kakyparis,  which  fell  into  the  sea  south  of  Syracuse,  on 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  Sicily — or  a  river  still  farther  on  called  the 
Erineus — they  might  march  up  the  right  bank  of  either  into  the  regions 
of  the  interior.  Accordingly  they  broke  up  in  the  night,  when  the  front 
division  of  the  army  under  Nikias  got  into  full  march,  and  made  con- 
siderable advance.  By  daybreak  this  division  reached  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  the  island  not  far  south  of  Syracuse  and  fell  into  the  track  of  the 
Helorine  road,  which  they  pursued  until  they  arrived  at  the  Kakyparis. 
Even  here,  however,  they  found  a  Syracusan  detachment  beforehand 
with  them,  raising  a  redoubt,  and  blocking  up  the  ford  ;  nor  could  Nikias 
pass  it  without  forcing  his  way  through  them.  He  marched  straight 
forward  to  the  Erineus,  which  he  crossed  on  the  same  day,  and  encamped 
his  troops  on  some  high  ground  on  the  other  side. 

Except  at  the  ford  of  the  Kakyparis,  his  march  had  been  all  day  un- 
obstructed by  the  enemy.  He  thought  it  wiser  to  push  his  troops  as  fast 
as  possible  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  place  both  of  safety  and  subsistence, 
without  concerning  himself  about  the  rear  division  under  Demosthenes. 
That  division,  the  larger  half  of  the  army,  started  both  later  and  in 
greater  disorder.  Unaccountable  panics  and  darkness  made  them  part 
company  or  miss  their  way,  so  that  Demosthenes,  with  all  his  efforts  to 
keep  them  together,  fell  much  behind  Nikias.  He  was  overtaken  by  the 
Syracusans  during  the  forenoon,  seemingly  before  he  reached  the  Kaky- 
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pans — and  at  a  moment  when  the  foremost  division  was  nearly  six  miles 
ahead. 

When  the  Syracusans  discovered  at  dawn  that  their  enemy  had  made 
off  in  the  night,  their  first  impulse  was  to  accuse  Gylippus  of  treachery 
in  having  permitted  the  escape.  Such  ungrateful  surmises,  however, 
were  soon  dissipated,  and  the  cavalry  set  forth  in  rapid  pursuit,  until 
they  overtook  the  rear  division,  which  they  immediately  began  to  attack 
and  impede.  The  advance  of  Demosthenes  had  been  tardy  before,  and 
his  division  disorganized  ;  but  he  was  now  compelled  to  turn  and  defend 
himself  against  an  indefatigable  enemy,  who  presently  got  before  him, 
and  thus  stopped  him  altogether.  Their  numerous  light  troops  and 
cavalry  assailed  him  on  all  sides  and  without  intermission,  employing 
nothing  but  missiles,  however,  and  taking  care  to  avoid  any  close  en- 
counter. While  this  unfortunate  division  were  exerting  their  best  efforts 
both  to  defend  themselves,  and  if  possible  to  get  forward,  they  found 
themselves  enclosed  in  a  walled  olive-ground,  through  the  middle  of  which 
the  road  passed.  Entangled  and  huddled  up  in  this  enclosure,  from 
whence  exit  at  the  farther  end  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  was  found  impos- 
sible, they  were  now  overwhelmed  with  hostile  missiles  from  the  walls 
on  all  sides.  Though  unable  to  get  at  the  enemy,  they  endured  incessant 
harassing  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  until  at  length  the  remaining 
spirit  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  was  thoroughly  broken.  Perceiving  their 
condition,  Gylippus  sent  to  them  a  herald  with  a  proclamation,  inviting 
all  the  islanders  among  them  to  come  forth  from  the  rest,  and  promising 
them  freedom  if  they  did  so.  The  inhabitants  of  some  cities,  yet  not 
many — a  fact  much  to  their  honour — availed  themselves  of  this  offer, 
and  surrendered.  Presently,  however,  a  larger  negotiation  was  opened, 
which  ended  by  the  entire  division  capitulating  upon  terms,  and  giving 
up  their  arms.  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans  engaged  that  the  lives  of 
all  should  be  spared,  that  is,  that  none  should  be  put  to  death  either  by 
violence,  or  by  intolerable  bonds,  or  by  starvation.  Having  all  been  dis- 
armed, they  were  forthwith  conveyed  away  as  prisoners  to  Syracuse — 
6,000  in  number.  Disdaining  either  to  surrender  or  to  make  any  stipula- 
tion for  himself  personally,  Demosthenes  was  on  the  point  of  killing  him- 
self with  his  own  sword  the  moment  that  the  capitulation  was  concluded  ; 
but  his  intention  was  prevented,  and  he  was  carried  off  a  disarmed  prisoner, 
by  the  Syracusans1. 

On  the  next  day,  Gylippus  and  the  victorious  Syracusans  overtook 
Nikias  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Erineus,  apprised  \am  of  the  capitulation 
of  Demosthenes,  and  summoned  him  to  capitulate  also.  He  demanded 
leave  to  send  a  horseman,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  statement ; 
and  on  the  return  of  the  horseman,  he  made  a  proposition  to  Gylippus — 
that  his  army  should  be  permitted  to  return  home,  on  condition  of  Athens 
reimbursing  to  Syracuse  the  whole  expense  of  the  war,  and  furnishing 
hostages  until  payment  should  be  made,  one  citizen  against  each  talent 
of  silver.  These  conditions  were  rejected  ;  but  Nikias  could  not  yet  bring 
himself  to  submit  to  the  same  terms  for  his  division  as  Demosthenes. 
Accordingly  the  Syracusans  recommenced  their  attacks,  which  the 
Athenians,  in  spite  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  sustained  as  they  best  could 

1  This  statement  depends  upon  the  very  good        tus :  see  Pausanius,  L  29,  9  ;  Pkilisti  Fragm.,  46, 
authority  of  the  contemporary  Syracusan  Philis-        ed.  Didot. 
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until  night.  It  was  the  intention  of  Nikias  again  to  take  advantage  of 
the  night  for  the  purpose  of  getting  away.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
Syracusans  were  on  the  watch,  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  movement  in  the 
camp,  they  raised  the  war-shout,  thus  showing  that  they  were  on  the 
look-out,  and  inducing  the  Athenians  again  to  lay  down  the  arms  which 
they  had  taken  up  for  departure.  A  detachment  of  300  Athenians, 
nevertheless,  still  persisting  in  marching  off,  apart  from  the  rest,  forced 
their  way  through  the  posts  of  the  Syracusans.  These  men  got  safely 
away,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  guides  prevented  them  from  escaping 
altogether. 

During  all  this  painful  retreat,  the  personal  resolution  displayed  by 
Nikias  was  exemplary.  It  was  now  the  sixth  day  of  the  retreat,  yet 
Nikias  early  in  the  morning  attempted  a  fresh  march,  in  order  to  get  to 
the  river  Asinarus,  which  falls  into  the  same  sea,  south  of  the  Erineus, 
but  is  a  more  considerable  stream,  flowing  deeply  imbedded  between  lofty 
banks.  This  was  a  last  effort  of  despair,  with  little  hope  of  final  escape, 
even  if  they  did  reach  it.  Yet  the  march  was  accomplished,  in  spite  of 
renewed  and  incessant  attacks  all  the  way,  from  the  Syracusan  cavalry, 
who  even  got  to  the  river  before  the  Athenians,  occupying  the  ford,  and 
lining  the  high  banks  near  it.  Here  the  resolution  of  the  fugitives  at  length 
gave  way  :  when  they  reached  the  river,  their  strength,  their  patience,  and 
their  hopes  for  the  future,  were  all  extinct.  Tormented  with  raging  thirst, 
and  compelled  by  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry  to  march  in  one  compact 
mass,  they  rushed  into  the  ford  all  at  once,  treading  down  and  tumbling 
over  each  other  in  the  universal  avidity  for  drink.  Meanwhile  the  Syra- 
cusans from  above  poured  upon  the  huddled  mass  showers  of  missiles, 
while  the  Peloponnesian  hoplites  even  descended  into  the  river,  came  to 
close  quarters  with  them,  and  slew  considerable  numbers. 

Helpless  and  demoralized  as  the  army  now  was,  Nikias  could  think  no 
farther  of  resistance.  He  accordingly  surrendered  himself  to  Gylippus, 
to  be  dealt  with  at  the  discretion  of  that  general  and  of  the  Lacedaemonians1. 
Gylippus  gave  orders  that  no  more  should  be  killed,  but  that  the  rest 
should  be  secured  as  captives. 

The  number  of  prisoners  thus  made  is  not  positively  specified  by 
ThukydidSs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  division  of  Demosthenes.  Of  the  captives 
from  the  division  of  Nikias,  the  larger  proportion  were  seized  by  private 
individuals,  and  fraudulently  secreted  for  their  own  profit ;  the  number 
obtained  for  the  state  being  comparatively  small,  seemingly  not  more 
than  i,ooo2.  The  various  Sicilian  towns  became  soon  full  of  these 
prisoners,  sold  as  slaves  for  private  account. 

Perhaps  not  less  than  40,000  persons  in  the  aggregate  had  started  from 
the  Athenian  camp  to  commence  the  retreat,  six  days  before.  The  number 
was  successively  thinned,  by  wounds,  privations,  and  straggling ;  so  that 
the  6,000  taken  with  Demosthenes,  and  perhaps  3,000  or  4,000  captured 
with  Nikias,  formed  the  remnant.  Of  the  stragglers  during  the  march, 
however,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  many  contrived  to  escape  the  Syracusan 
cavalry  and  get  to  Katana — where  also  those  who  afterwards  ran  away 
from  their  slavery  under  private  masters,  found  a  refuge.     These  fugitive 

1  Thukyd.,  vii.  85,  86 ;  Philistus,  Fragm.,  46,  under  public  supervision,  was  not  less  than  7,000 

ed.  Didot ;  Pausanias,  i.  29,  9.  (vii.  87).     As  the  number  taken  with  Demosthenes 

■  Thukydides  states,  roughly  and  without  pre-  was  6,000  (vii.  82),  this  leaves  1,000  as  having 

tending  to  exact  means  of  knowledge,  that  the  been  obtained  from  the  division  of  Nikias. 
total  number  of  captives  brought   to  Syracuse 
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Athenians  served  as  auxiliaries  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Syracusans 
upon  Katana1. 

It  was  in  this  manner,  chiefly,  that  Athens  came  to  receive  again  within 
her  bosom  a  few  of  those  ill-fated  sons  whom  she  had  drafted  forth  in 
two  such  splendid  divisions  to  Sicily.  For  of  those  who  were  carried  as 
prisoners  to  Syracuse,  fewer  yet  could  ever  have  got  home.  They  were 
placed,  for  safe  custody,  along  with  the  other  prisoners,  in  the  stone- 
quarries  of  Syracuse.  Into  these  quarries — deep  hollows,  of  confined 
space,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  open  at  the  top  to  the  sky — the  prisoners 
were  plunged,  without  the  smallest  protection  or  convenience.  For  sub- 
sistence they  received  each  day  a  ration  of  one  pint  of  wheaten  bread 
(half  the  daily  ration  of  a  slave)  with  no  more  than  half  a  pint  of  water, 
so  that  they  were  not  preserved  from  the  pangs  either  of  hunger  or  of 
thirst.  Sick  and  wounded  even  at  the  moment  of  arrival,  many  of  them 
speedily  died.  Under  this  condition  and  treatment  they  remained  for 
seventy  days.  After  that  time,  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  worn 
off  ;  while  the  place  must  have  become  a  den  of  abomination  and  a 
nuisance  intolerable  even  to  the  citizens  themselves.  Accordingly  they 
now  removed  all  the  surviving  prisoners,  except  the  native  Athenians 
and  the  few  Italian  or  Sicilian  Greeks  among  them.  All  those  so  removed 
were  sold  for  slaves2.  What  became  of  the  remaining  prisoners,  we  are 
not  told.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  have  obtained  their  release — as 
was  the  case  (we  are  told)  with  several  of  those  who  had  been  sold  to 
private  masters — by  the  elegance  of  their  accomplishments  and  the 
dignity  of  their  demeanour.  The  dramas  of  Euripides  were  so  peculiarly 
popular  throughout  all  Sicily,  that  those  Athenian  prisoners  who  knew 
by  heart  considerable  portions  of  them,  won  the  affections  of  their 
masters.  Some  even  of  the  Stragglers  from  the  army  are- affirmed  to  have 
procured  for  themselves,  by  the  same  attraction,  shelter  and  hospitality 
during  their  flight.  Euripides,  we  are  informed,  lived  to  receive  the 
thanks  of  several  among  these  unhappy  sufferers,  after  their  return  to 
Athens3. 

Upon  the  treatment  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes,  not  merely  the  Syra- 
cusans, but  also  the  allies  present,  were  consulted,  and  much  difference 
of  opinion  was  found.  To  keep  them  in  confinement  simply,  without 
putting  them  to  death,  was  apparently  the  opinion  advocated  by  Hermo- 
kratSs4.  But  Gylippus,  then  in  full  ascendency  and  an  object  of  deep 
gratitude  for  his  invaluable  services,  solicited  as  a  reward  to  himself  to  be 
allowed  to  conduct  them  back  as  prisoners  to  Sparta. 

In  spite  of  all  his  influence,  however,  Gylippus  could  not  carry  this 
point.  First,  the  Corinthians  both  strenuously  opposed  him  themselves, 
and  prevailed  on  the  other  allies  to  do  the  same.  Afraid  that  the  wealth 
of  Nikias  would  always  procure  for  him  the  means  of  escaping  from 

1  [Lysias],  Pro  Folystrato,  Orat.  xx.,  §§  26-28,  know ;    but    his    whole    account    of    the    matter 

c.  6,jp.  686  R.  appears  to  me  untrustworthy. 

■  Thukyd.,  vii.  87.     Diodorus  (xiii.  20-32)  Rives  One  may  judge  of  his  accuracy  when  one  finds 

two  long  orations  purporting  to  have  been  held  him  stating  that  the  prisoners  received  each  two 

in    the   Syracusan    assembly,    in    discussinp    how  chmikes  of  barlev-meal  -  instead  of  two  kotyla  ; 

the    prisoners  were   to   be  dealt  with.      An   old  tba  clioRnix  being  four  times  as  much  as  the  kotyle 

citizen,   named    Nikolaus,  who  has   lost   his   two  (l>ir>dor.,  xiii.  19X 

sons  in  the  war,  is  made   to  advocate   tba  side  *  I'lutarch,   Nikias,  c.   29 ;    Diodor.,    xiii.   33. 

of  humane  treatment ;  while  Gylippus  is  intro-  The  reader  will  see  how  the  Carthaginians  treated 

duced  as  the  orator  recommending  harshness  and  the  Grecian  prisoners  whom  they  took  in  Sicily — 

revenge.  in  Diodor.,  xiii.  in. 

From  whom  Diodorus  borrowed  this,  I  do  not  *  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  28  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  10. 
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imprisonment,  so  as  to  do  them  farther  injury — they  insisted  on  his  being 
put  to  death.  Next,  those  Syracusans,  who  had  been  in  secret  correspon- 
dence with  Nikias  during  the  siege,  were  yet  more  anxious  to  get  him  put 
out  of  the  way ;  being  apprehensive  that,  if  tortured  by  their  political 
opponents,  he  might  disclose  their  names  and  intrigues.  Such  various 
influences  prevailed,  so  that  Nikias,  as  well  as  Demosthenes,  was  ordered 
to  be  put  to  death  by  a  decree  of  the  public  assembly,  much  to  the  dis- 
content of  Gylippus.  Hermokrates  vainly  opposed  the  resolution,  but 
perceiving  that  it  was  certain  to  be  carried,  he  sent  to  them  a  private 
intimation  before  the  discussion  closed,  and  procured  for  them,  through 
one  of  the  sentinels,  the  means  of  dying  by  their  own  hands.  Their  bodies 
were  publicly  exposed  before  the  city  gates  to  the  view  of  the  Syracusan 
citizens1 ;  while  the  day  on  which  the  final  capture  of  Nikias  and  his  army 
was  accomplished,  came  to  be  celebrated  as  an  annual  festival,  under  the 
title  of  the  Asinaria,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  Dorian  month  Karneius  2. 

The  esteem  and  admiration  felt  at  Athens  towards  Nikias  had  been 
throughout  lofty  and  unshaken  :  after  his  death  it  was  exchanged  for  dis- 
grace. His  name  was  omitted,  while  that  of  his  colleague  Demosthenes 
was  engraved,  on  the  funeral  pillar  erected  to  commemorate  the  fallen 
warriors.  This  difference  Pausanias  explains  by  saying  that  Nikias  was 
conceived  to  have  disgraced  himself  as  a  military  man  by  his  voluntary 
surrender,  which  Demosthenes  had  disdained3. 

The  opinion  of  ThukydidSs  deserves  special  notice,  in  the  face  of  this 
judgment  of  his  countrymen.  While  he  says  not  a  word  about  Demos- 
thenes, beyond  the  fact  of  his  being  put  to  death,  he  adds  in  reference  to 
Nikias  a  few  words  of  marked  sympathy  and  commendation.  '  Such  were 
the  reasons  why  Nikias  was  put  to  death  ;  though  he  assuredly,  among 
all  Greeks  of  my  time,  least  deserved  to  come  to  so  extreme  a  pitch  of 
ill-fortune,  considering  his  exact  performance  of  established  duties  to  the 
divinity4.' 

If  we  were  judging  Nikias  merely  as  a  private  man,  and  setting  his 
personal  conduct  in  one  scale,  against  his  personal  suffering  on  the  other, 
the  remark  of  Thukydides  would  be  natural  and  intelligible.  But  the 
general  of  a  great  expedition,  upon  whose  conduct  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  brave  men  as  well  as  the  most  momentous  interests  of  his  country, 
depend,  cannot  be  tried  by  any  such  standard.  His  private  merit  becomes 
a  secondary  point  in  the  case,  as  compared  with  the  discharge  of  his 
responsible  public  duties,  by  which  he  must  stand  or  fall. 

1  Thukyd.,  vii.   86  ;    Plutarch,   Nikias,   c.    28.  and  condemns  it  as  disgraceful  (see  his  comparison 
The  statement  which   Plutarch  here  cites  from  of  Nikias  and  Crassus,  near  the  end).     Demos- 
Timaeus  respecting   the  intervention   of   Hermo-  then&s  could  not  have  thought  the  same  for  him- 
krates,  is  not  in  any  substantial  contradiction  with  self :  the  fact  of  his  attempted  suicide  appears  to 
Philistus  and  Thukydides.  me  certain,  on  the  authority  of  Philistus,  though 
1  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  28.  Thukydides  does  not  notice  it. 
The  surrender  of  Nikias  must  have  taken  place,  4  Thukyd.,  vii.  86. 
I  think,  not  less  than  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  A  man's  good  or  bad  fortune,  depending  on  the 
days  after  the  eclipse  (which  occurred  on  the  27th  favourable  or  unfavourable  disposition  of  the  gods 
of  August) — that  is,  about  Sept.  21.  towards  him,  was  understood  to  be  determined 
3  Pausan.,   i.   29,  9  ;   Philist.,  Fragm.,  46,  ed.  more  directly  by  his  piety  and  religious  observ- 
Didot.  ances,  rather  than  by  his  virtue  (see  passages  in 
Philistus,  whom  Pausanias  announces  himself  as  Isokrates,    De    Permutation,    Orat.    xv.,    §    301  ; 
following,  is  an  excellent  witness  for  the  actual  Lysias,   Cont.   Nikomach.,   c.   5,   p.   854) — though 
facts  in  Sicily  ;  though  not  so  good  a  witness  for  undoubtedly  the  two  ideas  went  to  a  certain  ex- 
the  impression  at  Athens  respecting  those  facts.  tent  together.     The  contrast  between  the  remark- 
It  seems  certain,  even  from  Thukydides,  that  able  piety  of  Nikias,  and  that  extremity  of  ill- 
Nikias,    in    surrendering    himself    to    Gylippus,  fortune  which  marked  the  close  of  his  life — was 
thought  that  he  had  considerable  chance  of  saving  very  likely  to  shock  Grecian  ideas  generally,  and 
his  life — Plutarch  too  so  interprets  the  proceeding,  was  a  natural  circumstance  f«  >r  the  historian  to  note. 
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Tried  by  this  more  appropriate  standard,  what  are  we  to  say  of  Nikias  ? 
I  shall  not  here  repeat  the  separate  points  in  his  conduct  which  justify 
this  view,  and  which  have  been  set  forth  as  they  occurred,  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Admitting  fully  both  the  good  intentions  of  Nikias,  and  his  per- 
sonal bravery,  rising  even  into  heroism  during  the  last  few  days  in  Sicily — 
it  is  not  the  less  incontestable,  that  first,  the  failure  of  the  enterprise — next, 
the  destruction  of  the  armament — is  to  be  traced  distinctly  to  his  lament- 
able misjudgment.  His  improvidence  and  incapacity  stand  proclaimed, 
not  merely  in  the  narrative  of  the  historian,  but  even  in  his  own  letter  to  the 
Athenians,  and  in  his  own  speeches  both  before  the  expedition  and  during 
its  closing  misfortunes,  when  contrasted  with  the  reality  of  his  proceedings. 

And  yet  our  great  historian — after  devoting  two  immortal  books  to  this 
expedition — after  setting  forth  emphatically  both  the  glory  of  its  dawn 
and  the  wretchedness  of  its  close,  with  a  dramatic  genius  parallel  to  the 
(Edipus  Tyrannus  of  SophoklSs — when  he  comes  to  recount  the  melancholy 
end  of  the  two  commanders,  has  no  words  to  spare  for  Demosthenes  (far 
the  abler  officer  of  the  two,  who  perished  by  no  fault  of  his  own),  but 
reserves  his  flowers  to  strew  on  the  grave  of  Nikias,  the  author  of  the 
whole  calamity — '  What  a  pity  !     Such  a  respectable  and  religious  man  !' 

Thukydid&s  is  here  the  more  instructive,  because  he  exactly  represents 
the  sentiment  of  the  general  Athenian  public  towards  Nikias  during  his 
lifetime.  They  could  not  bear  to  condemn  so  respectable  and  religious  a 
citizen.  When  we  find  Thukydid£s,  after  narrating  so  much  improvidence 
and  mismanagement  on  the  grand  scale,  still  keeping  attention  fixed  on 
the  private  morality  and  decorum  of  Nikias,  as  if  it  constituted  the  main 
feature  of  his  character — we  can  understand  how  the  Athenian  people 
originally  came  both  to  over-estimate  this  unfortunate  leader,  and  con- 
tinued over-estimating  him  with  tenacious  fidelity  even  after  glaring 
proof  of  his  incapacity. 

In  reviewing  the  causes  of  popular  misjudgment,  historians  are  apt  to 
enlarge  prominently,  if  not  exclusively,  on  demagogues  and  the  demagogic 
influences.  Mankind  being  usually  considered  in  the  light  of  governable 
material,  or  as  instruments  for  exalting,  arming,  and  decorating  their 
rulers — whatever  renders  them  more  difficult  to  handle  in  this  capacity, 
ranks  first  in  the  category  of  vices.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  was  a 
real  and  serious  cause.  Clever  criminative  speakers  often  passed  them- 
selves off  for  something  above  their  real  worth :  though  useful  and  indis- 
pensable as  a  protection  against  worse,  they  sometimes  deluded  the 
people  into  measures  impolitic  or  unjust.  But,  even  if  we  grant,  to  the 
cause  of  misjudgment  here  indicated,  a  greater  practical  efficiency  than 
history  will  fairly  sanction — still  it  is  only  one  among  others  more  mis- 
chievous. Never  did  any  man  at  Athens,  by  mere  force  of  demagogic 
qualities,  acquire  a  measure  of  esteem  at  once  so  exaggerated  and  so 
durable,  combined  with  so  much  power  of  injuring  his  fellow-citizens,  as 
the  anti-demagogic  Nikias.  No  demagogic  arts  or  eloquence  would  ever 
have  created  in  the  people  so  deep-seated  an  illusion  as  the  imposing 
respectability  of  Nikias1.     Now  it  was  against  the  overweening  ascendency 

1  A  good   many  of   the   features  depicted   by  medium  ingcnium,  magis  extra  vitia,  quam  cum 

Tacitus  (Hist.,  I.  49)  in  Galba,  suit  the  character  virtutibus.     Sed  claritas  natalium,  et  metus  tern- 

of  Nikias — much  more  than  those  of  the  rapacious  porum,  obtentui  fuit,  ut  quod  segnitia  fuit  sapientia 

and   unprincipled   Crassus,   with   whom   Plutarch  vocaretur.     Major  private  visus,  dum  privatum  fuit 

compares  the  latter :  et    omnium    consensu    capax     imperii,    nisi     im- 

'  Vet  us  in  familifl  nobilltas,  magna  opes  :  ipsi  per  asset.' 
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of  such  decorous  and  pious  incompetence,  when  aided  by  wealth  and 
family  advantages,  that  the  demagogic  accusatory  eloquence  ought  to 
have  served  as  a  natural  bar  and  corrective.  Performing  the  functions 
of  a  constitutional  opposition,  it  afforded  the  only  chance  of  that  tutelary 
exposure  whereby  blunders  and  short-comings  might  be  arrested  in  time. 
How  insufficient  was  the  check  which  it  provided — even  at  Athens,  where 
everyone  denounces  it  as  having  prevailed  in  devouring  excess — the  history 
of  Nikias  is  an  ever-living  testimony. 


CHAPTER  XXXI  [LXI] 

FROM  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  IN  SICILY,  DOWN 
TO  THE  OLIGARCHICAL  CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  AT 
ATHENS 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  even  at  the  moment  when  Demosthenes 
with  his  powerful  armament  left  Peiraeus  to  go  to  Sicily,  the  hostilities 
of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  against  Athens  herself  had  been  already 
recommenced.  Not  only  was  the  Spartan  king  Agis  ravaging  Attica, 
but  the  far  more  important  step  of  fortifying  Dekeleia,  for  the  abode  of 
a  permanent  garrison,  was  in  course  of  completion.  That  fortress,  having 
been  begun  about  the  middle  of  March,  was  probably  by  the  month  of 
June  in  a  situation  to  shelter  its  garrison. 

And  now  began  that  incessant  marauding  of  domiciliated  enemies, 
partially  contemplated  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — 
and  recently  enforced  by  the  advice  of  the  exile  Alkibiad&s1.  The  earlier 
invasions  of  Attica  had  been  all  temporary,  continuing  for  five  or  six 
weeks  at  the  farthest,  and  leaving  the  country  in  repose  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  But  the  Athenians  now  underwent  from  henceforward  the 
experience  of  a  hostile  garrison  within  fifteen  miles  of  their  city,  an 
experience  peculiarly  painful  this  summer,  as  well  as  from  its  novelty,  as 
from  the  extraordinary  vigour  which  Agis  displayed  in  his  operations. 
His  excursions  were  so  widely  extended,  that  no  part  of  Attica  was  secure 
or  could  be  rendered  productive.  Not  only  were  all  the  sheep  and  cattle 
destroyed,  but  the  slaves  too,  especially  the  most  valuable  slaves  or 
artisans,  began  to  desert  to  Dekeleia  in  great  numbers  :  more  than  20,000 
of  them  soon  disappeared  in  this  way.  So  terrible  a  loss  of  income  both 
to  proprietors  of  land  and  to  employers  in  the  city,  was  farther  aggravated 
by  the  increased  cost  and  difficulty  of  import  from  Eubcea.  Provisions 
and  cattle  from  that  island  had  previously  come  over  land  from  Oropus, 
but  as  that  road  was  completely  stopped  by  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia,  they 
were  now  of  necessity  sent  round  Cape  Sunium  by  sea ;  a  transit  more 
circuitous  and  expensive,  besides  being  open  to  attack  from  the  enemy's 
privateers.  In  the  midst  of  such  heavy  privations,  the  demands  on 
citizens  and  metics  for  military  duty  were  multiplied  beyond  measure. 
The  presence  of  the  enemy  at  Dekeleia  forced  them  to  keep  watch  day  and 
night  throughout  their  long  extent  of  wall,  comprising  both  Athens  and 
Peiraeus  :  in  the  daytime  the  hoplites  of  the  city  relieved  each  other  on 
guard,  but  at  night,  nearly  all  of  them  were  either  on  the  battlements  or 
l  Thukyd.,  i.  122-142 ;  vi.  90. 
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at  the  various  military  stations  in  the  city.  Instead  of  a  city,  in  fact, 
Athens  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  something  like  a  military  post. 

Besides  the  personal  efforts  of  the  citizens,  such  exigences  pressed 
heavily  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  state.  Already  the  immense 
expense  incurred,  in  fitting  out  the  two  large  armaments  for  Sicily,  had 
exhausted  all  the  accumulations  laid  by  in  the  treasury  during  the  interval 
since  the  peace  of  Nikias  ;  so  that  the  attacks  from  Dekeleia,  not  only 
imposing  heavy  additional  cost,  but  at  the  same  time  abridging  the  means 
of  paying,  brought  the  finances  of  Athens  into  positive  embarrassment. 
With  a  view  of  increasing  her  revenues,  she  altered  the  principle  on  which 
her  subject-allies  had  hitherto  been  assessed.  Instead  of  a  fixed  sum  of 
annual  tribute,  she  now  required  from  them  payment  of  a  duty  of  5  per 
cent,  on  all  imports  and  exports  by  sea.  How  this  new  principle  of  assess- 
ment worked,  we  have  unfortunately  no  information.  To  collect  the  duty, 
and  take  precautions  against  evasion,  an  Athenian  custom-house  officer 
must  have  been  required  in  each  allied  city.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  Athens  could  have  enforced  a  system  at  once  novel,  extensive, 
and  more  burdensome  to  the  payers,  when  we  come  to  see  how  much  her 
hold  over  those  payers,  as  well  as  her  naval  force,  became  enfeebled.1 

Her  impoverished  finances  also  compelled  her  to  dismiss  a  body  of 
Thracian  mercenaries,  whose  aid  would  have  been  very  useful  against  the 
enemy  at  Dekeleia.  These  Thracian  peltasts,  1,300  in  number,  had  been 
hired  at  a  drachma  per  day  each  man,  to  go  with  Demosthenes  to  Syracuse, 
but  had  not  reached  Athens  in  time.  As  soon  as  they  came  thither,  the 
Athenians  placed  them  under  the  command  of  DiitrephSs,  to  conduct  them 
back  to  their  native  country,  with  instructions  to  do  damage  to  the 
Boeotians,  as  opportunity  might  occur,  in  his  way  through  the  Euripus. 
Diitrephes  passed  to  Chalkis  in  Eubcea,  from  whence  he  crossed  in  the 
night  to  the  Boeotian  coast  opposite,  and  marched  up  some  distance  from 
the  sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boeotian  town  MykalSssus.  He 
arrived  here  unseen,  and  fell  upon  the  town  unexpectedly  at  break  of  day. 
Not  only  were  all  the  houses,  and  even  the  temples,  plundered — but  the 
Thracians  farther  manifested  that  raging  thirst  of  blood  which  seemed 
inherent  in  their  race.  They  slew  every  living  thing  that  came  in  their  way ; 
men,  women,  children,  horses,  cattle,  etc.  They  burst  into  a  school, 
wherein  many  boys  had  just  been  assembled,  and  massacred  them  all. 

The  succour  brought  from  Thebes,  by  Mykalessian  fugitives,  arrived 
unhappily  only  in  time  to  avenge,  not  to  save,  the  inhabitants.  When 
the  force  arrived  at  the  sea-shore,  the  Athenian  ships  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  approach  very  close,  so  that  not  less  than  250  Thracians  were  slain 

1  Besides  the  statement  in  Thuk.,  vii.  28,  this  reform  in  this  direction.     Cf.  also  Lysias,  Or.  34, 

tax  is  attested  by  Ar.,  Ran.,  363  ;  and  a  similar  §     3  :     Ev/Sotevo-tv    eiriya/uiav    inotovntBa — which 

tax  is  mentioned  in  two  inscriptions  (C.I. A.,  ii.  xi6.  may  refer  to  this  period. 

14b ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  76),  where  we  find  Thasos  and  Probably  this  change  took  some  time  to  carry 

Claxomenae  agreeing  to  pay   the    «i«o<mj    levied  everywhere  into  effect.     While  the  new  tax  was 

iwi  tripajrvfiovKov — i.e.,  in  389.  administered    by   the    IIopurT<u    (Beloch,    Khcin. 

Against  Grote's  view  that  this  duty  would  be  Mus.,  1884,  p.  249),  the  'EAAijwra/uitai  survived 

specially  vexatious  we  may  urge:   (1)  The  tax  for  some  years  (C.I. A.,  iv.   (1),  p.   34):     In  408 

would     come     in     gradually,     and     the     odious  Chalkedon  agreed  to  resume  payment  of  <popo«,  if 

apyvpoAovot   vi)t%  would    no    longer    be  needed ;  we  may  trust  the  account  of  Xenophon  (Hdlen., 

(2)    the  burden,   no   doubt,   was   levied   on    the  i.  3,  9),  though  the  terms  of  this  convention  are  not 

Ath«-nian  traders  in  allied  ports  as  well,  thus  tend-  altogether    easy    to    understand.     On    the   other 

ing  to  efface  the  distinction  between  Athens  and  hand,  no  mention  is  made  of   ipdpov  in  the  treaty 

her  '  tributaries'.     The  idea  of  a  closer  federation  with  S<lyinbria,  which  surrendered  about  thfl  MOM 

with  the  allies  seems  to  have  revived  about  this  time  (CI. A.,   iv.  ft),  61a;   Hicks   and   Hill,    77>- 

time ;  at  any  rate,  we  find  Ar.,  Lysittr,  582  ff.  Cf.  throughout  Beloch,  loc.  cit.— Ed.] 
(411     B.C.),   putting     forward    a     thorough-going 
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before  they  could  get  aboard ;  and  the  Athenian  commander  Diitrephes 
was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  rest 
pursued  their  voyage  homeward. 

Meanwhile  the  important  station  of  Naupaktus  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  again  became  the  theatre  of  naval  encounter.  Seventeen 
years  before,  Phormio  with  eighteen  Athenian  triremes  would  have 
thought  himself  a  full  match  for  twenty-five  Corinthian.  But  the 
Athenian  admiral  of  this  year,  Konon,  now  judged  so  differently,  that  he 
constrained  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  to  reinforce  his  eighteen 
triremes  with  ten  others,  on  the  ground  that  the  Corinthian  fleet  opposite 
of  25  sail  was  about  to  assume  the  offensive  against  him. 

Soon  afterwards  Diphilus  came  to  supersede  Konon  with  some  fresh 
ships  from  Athens,  which  made  the  total  number  of  triremes  53.  The 
Corinthian  fleet,  reinforced  so  as  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  number,  took  up 
a  station  on  the  coast  of  Achaia  opposite  Naupaktus.  They  ranged  them- 
selves across  the  mouth  of  a  bay  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  with  two 
projecting  promontories  as  horns  :  each  of  these  promontories  was  occupied 
by  a  friendly  land-force,  thus  supporting  the  line  of  triremes  at  both 
flanks.  This  was  a  position  which  did  not  permit  the  Athenians  to  sail 
through  the  line,  or  manoeuvre  round  it  and  in  the  rear  of  it.  Accordingly, 
when  the  fleet  of  Diphilus  came  across  from  Naupaktus,  it  remained  for 
some  time  close  in  front  of  the  Corinthians,  neither  party  venturing  to 
attack  ;  for  the  straightforward  collision  was  destructive  to  the  Athenian 
ships  with  their  sharp,  but  light  and  feeble  beaks.  After  considerable 
delay,  the  Corinthians  at  length  began  the  attack  on  their  side.  The 
battle  lasted  some  time,  terminating  with  no  decisive  advantage  to  either 
party. 

This  battle  seems  to  have  taken  place,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  a 
short  time  before  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  at  Syracuse,  about  the  close  of 
of  the  month  of  May.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Athenians  most  anxiously 
expected  news  from  that  officer.  Their  disappointment  would  be  all  the 
more  bitter  when  they  came  to  receive,  towards  the  end  of  June  or  begin- 
ning of  July,  despatches  announcing  the  capital  defeat  of  Demosthenes  in 
his  attempt  upon  Epipolae,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  all  hope  that 
Syracuse  could  ever  be  taken.  After  these  despatches,  we  may  perhaps 
doubt  whether  any  others  subsequently  reached  Athens. 

According  to  the  tale  of  Plutarch,  the  news  was  first  made  known  at 
Athens  through  a  stranger,  who,  arriving  at  Peiraeus,  went  into  a  barber's 
shop,  and  began  to  converse  about  it  as  upon  a  theme  which  must  of  course 
be  uppermost  in  everyone's  mind.  The  astonished  barber,  hearing  for 
the  first  time  such  fearful  tidings,  ran  up  to  Athens  to  communicate  it  to 
the  archons  as  well  as  to  the  public  in  the  market-place.  The  public 
assembly  being  forthwith  convoked,  he  was  brought  before  it,  and  called 
upon  to  produce  his  anthorityj  which  he  was  unable  to  do,  as  the  stranger 
had  disappeared.  He  was  consequently  treated  as  a  fabricator  of  un- 
certified rumours  for  the  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  even 
put  to  the  torture.1  How  much  of  this  improbable  tale  may  be  true, 
we  cannot  determine  ;  but  we  may  easily  believe  that  neutrals,  passing 
from  Corinth  or  Megara  to  Peiraeus,  were  the  earliest  communicants  of  the 
misfortunes  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  in  Sicily  during  the  months  of 

1  Plutarch,  Ntfcias,  c.  30.     He  gives  the  story  without  much  confidence — 'AO^vaiovi  5e  Qaa  1,  etc 
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July  and  August.  Presently  came  individual  soldiers  of  the  armament, 
who  had  got  away  from  the  defeat  and  found  a  passage  home  ;  so  that  the 
bad  news  was  fully  confirmed. 

As  soon  as  the  full  extent  of  their  loss  was  at  length  forced  upon  their 
convictions,  the  city  presented  a  scene  of  the  deepest  affliction.  Over 
and  above  the  extent  of  private  mourning,  there  prevailed  utter  despair 
as  to  the  public  safety.  Not  merely  was  the  empire  of  Athens  apparently 
lost,  but  Athens  herself  seemed  utterly  defenceless.  Her  treasury  was 
empty,  her  docks  nearly  destitute  of  triremes,  the  flower  of  her  hoplites 
as  well  as  of  her  seamen  had  perished  in  Sicily  without  leaving  their  like 
behind,  and  her  maritime  reputation  was  irretrievably  damaged ;  while  her 
enemies  were  farther  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  their  new  Sicilian 
allies.  In  these  melancholy  months  (October,  November,  413  b.c.)  the 
Athenians  expected  nothing  less  than  a  vigorous  attack,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  from  the  Peloponnesian  and  Sicilian  forces  united,  with  the  aid 
of  their  own  revolted  allies — an  attack  which  they  knew  themselves  to  be 
in  no  condition  to  repel. 

Amidst  so  gloomy  a  prospect  it  was  but  poor  satisfaction  to  vent  their 
displeasure  on  the  chief  speakers  who  had  recommended  their  recent 
disastrous  expedition,  or  on  those  prophets  and  reporters  of  oracles  who 
had  promised  them  the  divine  blessing  upon  it1.  After  this  first  burst 
of  anger,  however,  they  began  gradually  to  look  their  actual  situation  in 
the  face  ;  they  resolved  to  get  together,  as  speedily  as  they  could,  both 
ships  and  money — to  keep  watch  over  their  allies,  especially  Euboea — and 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last.  A  Board  of  ten  elderly  men,  under  the 
title  of  Probuli,  was  named  to  review  the  expenditure,  to  suggest  all 
practicable  economies,  and  propose  for  the  future  such  measures  as  occasion 
might  seem  to  require2.  The  propositions  of  these  Probuli  were  for  the 
most  part  adopted,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  and  promptitude  rarely 
seen  in  an  Athenian  assembly.     Among  other  economies,  the  Athenians 

1  Thukyd.,  viii.  i.  sible  decision  on  the  strength  of  all  the  evidence 

It  would  seem  that  Thukydides  considered  the  tendered.      No  doubt  the  system  of   {nrev&vvo* 

Athenians,  after  having  adopted  the  expedition  irapatpeo-i?  and  oivevfavo?  dxpoao-i?  (Thuk.,  iii.  43) 

by  their  votes,  to  have  debarred  themselves  from  was  convenient  at  times — e.g.,  after  the  fiasco  of 

the  right  of  complaining  of  those  speakers  who  the  embassy  to  Artaphernes  (Herodot.,  v.  73  ;  cf. 

had  stood  forward  prominently  to  advise  the  step.  [Xenophon],  Resp.  Ath.,  ii.,  §  17).  But  it  would  have 

I  do  not  at  all  concur  in  his  opinion.     The  adviser  been  more  just  and  more  expedient   to  give  the 

of  any  important  measure  always  makes  himself  speakers  the  fullest  benefit  of  the  boasted  Athenian 

morally  responsible  for  its  justice,  usefulness,  and  irappiprta.     Provided  that  the  assembly  was  really 

practicability ;  and  he  very  properly  incurs  dis-  competent    to   weigh    evidence,    it   should    have 

grace,  more  or  less  according  to  the  case,  if  it  encouraged  a  free  expression  of  opinion  on  all  sides, 

turns  out  to  present  results  totally  contrary  to  We  may   admire   the   institution   of    evBvva  for 

those  which  he  had  predicted.     We  know  that  the  executive  magistrates  ;  to  apply  it  to  debates  on 

Athenian  law  often  imposed  upon  the  mover  of  a  difficult  questions  of  policy  was  a  course  of  doubtful 

proposition    not    merely    moral,    but    even    legal,  advantage. — Eo.l 

responsibility ;  a  regulation  of  doubtful  propriety  Demosthenes  (De  Corotul,  c.  73)   gives  an  em- 

under  other  circumstances,  but  which  I  believe  phatic  statement  of  the  responsibility  which  he 

to    have    been    useful    at    Athens.     [Hyperides,  cheerfully  accepts  for  himself  as  a  political  speaker 

Pro  Euxen.  :  tio-ayytKriKof  i>6p.os  irtpl  tow  Ktyeiv  and  adviser. 

ft>j  tA  opto-ra  t<£  Aij/xai. — Ed.]  2  Thukydides'        expression,       «i?       *vT«\*iat> 

[On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Athenian  assembly  o-<*4>povia<u  (viii.  1),  deserves  attention,  o-*><ppo<r- 

was  really  competent  to  decide  important  political  vvtj  being  one  of  the  complimentary  descriptions 

questions,  as  undoubtedly  it  claimed  to  be,  it  which  the  anti-democrats  used  for  a  more  narrow 

OUght  not  logically  to  have  shrunk  from  taking  constitution.     Cf.    viii.    53  :    ci  /iff   iroAirevarop'P 

full  responsibility  upon  itself.     Clearly  the  indi-  <ru$povi<rrtpov  $uu  i%  oAiyovt  paXkov  t<x«  apvat 

vidual  speakers,  however  well  qualified   to  give  iroujcro/iei' ;    vL   89,  where  democracy  is  dubbed 

advice  on  some  special  point,  could  not  judge  the  axoAao-i'a;  viii.  64  :  aui4>f>o<rvvr)v  Xafiovaai  {i.e.,  an 

whole  question 'so  well  as  the  corporate  assembly  oligarchy). 

after  hearing   the  debaters  on  every  side.     The  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  establishment  of  the 

speakers  are  properly  to  be  regarded  as  advocates,  Probuli  marks  the  beginning  of  a  political  reaction 

whose  purpose  is  to  state  the  case  as  incisively  sanctioned  by  the  general  body  of  voters  in  413. 

as  possible  from  their  particular  point  of  view,  For  the  further  activity  of  this  board,  see  appendix 

the  ekklesia  as  the  judge,  which  gives  a  respon-  to  c.  xxxii.— Ed. 
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abridged  the  costly  splendour  of  their  choric  and  liturgic  ceremonies  at 
home,  and  brought  back  the  recent  garrison  which  they  had  established 
on  the  Laconian  coast.  They  at  the  same  time  collected  timber,  com- 
menced the  construction  of  new  ships,  and  fortified  Cape  Sunium  in  order 
to  protect  their  numerous  transport  ships  in  the  passage  from  Eubcea  to 
Peiraeus. 

While  Athens  was  thus  struggling  to  make  head  against  her  misfortunes, 
all  the  rest  of  Greece  was  full  of  aggressive  scheming  against  her.  So 
grave  an  event  as  the  destruction  of  this  great  armament  had  never 
happened  since  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  It  not  only 
roused  the  most  distant  cities  of  the  Grecian  world,  but  also  the  Persian 
satraps  and  the  court  of  Susa.  All  of  them,  enemies,  subjects,  and  neutrals, 
alike  believed  that  the  doom  of  Athens  was  sealed,  and  that  the  coming 
spring  would  see  her  captured.  Earlier  than  the  ensuing  spring,  the 
Lacedaemonians  did  not  feel  disposed  to  act ;  but  they  sent  round  then- 
instructions  to  the  allies  for  operations  both  by  land  and  sea  to  be  then 
commenced.  A  fleet  of  100  triremes  was  directed  to  be  prepared  against 
the  spring ;  50  of  these  being  imposed  in  equal  proportion  on  the  Lace- 
daemonians themselves  and  the  Boeotians — 15  on  Corinth — 15  on  the 
Phocians  and  Lokrians — 10  on  the  Arcadians,  with  PellSne  and  Sikyon — 
10  on  Megara,  Troezen,  Epidaurus,  and  Hermione.  It  seems  to  have  been 
considered  that  these  ships  might  be  built  and  launched  during  the  interval 
between  September  and  March.  The  same  large  hopes,  which  had  worked 
upon  men's  minds  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  now  again  rife  among 
the  Peloponnesians,  the  rather  as  that  powerful  force  from  Sicily,  which 
they  had  then  been  disappointed  in  obtaining,  might  now  be  anticipated 
with  tolerable  assurance  as  really  forthcoming. 

From  the  smaller  allies,  contributions  in  money  were  exacted  for  the 
intended  fleet  by  Agis,  who  moved  about  during  this  autumn  with  a 
portion  of  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia. 

It  was  during  the  march  of  Agis  through  Boeotia  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Euboea  applied  to  him,  entreating  his  aid  to  enable  them  to  revolt  from 
Athens  ;  which  he  readily  promised,  sending  for  Alkamen&s  at  the  head  of 
300  Neodamode  hoplites  from  Sparta,  to  be  despatched  across  to  the 
island  as  harmost.  Having  a  force  permanently  at  his  disposal,  with  full 
liberty  of  military  action,  the  Spartan  king  at  Dekeleia  was  more  influential 
even  than  the  authorities  at  home,  so  that  the  disaffected  allies  of  Athens 
addressed  themselves  in  preference  to  him.  It  was  not  long  before  envoys 
from  Lesbos  visited  him  for  this  purpose.  So  powerfully  was  their  claim 
enforced  by  the  Boeotians  (their  kinsmen  of  the  JE6\ic  race),  who  engaged 
to  furnish  ten  triremes  for  their  aid,  provided  Agis  would  send  ten  others, 
that  he  was  induced  to  postpone  his  promise  to  the  Eubceans,  and  to 
direct  Alkamen&  as  harmost  to  Lesbos  instead  of  Euboea,  without  at  all 
consulting  the  authorities  at-  Sparta. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  two  islands  were  negotiating  with  Agis, 
envoys  from  Chios,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  all  Athenian  allies,  had 
gone  to  Sparta  for  the  same  purpose.  The  government  of  Chios,  consider- 
ing Athens  to  be  now  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  thought  itself  safe,  together  with 
the  opposite  city  of  Erythrae,  in  taking  measures  for  achieving  inde- 
pendence. 

Besides  these  three  great  allies,  whose  example  in  revolting  was  sure 
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to  be  followed  by  others,  Athens  was  now  on  the  point  of  being  assailed 
by  other  enemies  yet  more  unexpected — the  two  Persian  satraps  of  the 
Asiatic  seaboard,  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus.  No  sooner  was  the 
Athenian  catastrophe  in  Sicily  known  at  the  court  of  Susa,  than  the  Great 
King  claimed  from  these  two  satraps  the  tribute  due  from  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  on  the  coast ;  for  which  they  had  always  stood  enrolled  in  the 
tribute  records,  though  it  had  never  been  actually  levied  since  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  Athenian  empire.  The  only  way  to  realize  this  tribute, 
for  which  the  satraps  were  thus  made  debtors,  was  to  detach  the  towns 
from  Athens,  and  break  up  her  empire  ;  for  whch  purpose  Tissaphernds 
sent  an  envoy  to  Sparta,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Chians  and 
Erythraeans.  He  invited  the  Lacedaemonians  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  the  Great  King,  for  joint  operations  against  the  Athenian  empire  in 
Asia,  promising  to  furnish  pay  and  maintenance  for  any  forces  which  they 
might  send,  at  the  rate  of  one  drachma  per  day  for  each  man  of  the  ships' 
crews.  He  farther  hoped  by  means  of  this  aid  to  reduce  Amorges,  the 
revolted  son  of  the  late  satrap  Pissuthnes,  who  was  established  in  the  strong 
maritime  town  of  Iasus,  with  a  Grecian  mercenary  force  and  a  consider- 
able treasure,  and  was  in  alliance  with  Athens.  The  Great  King  had  sent 
down  a  peremptory  mandate,  that  Amorges  should  either  be  brought 
prisoner  to  Susa  or  slain. 

At  the  same  moment,  though  without  any  concert,  there  arrived  at 
Sparta  two  Grecian  exiles  in  the  service  of  Pharnabazus,  bringing  proposi- 
tions of  a  similar  character  from  that  satrap,  whose  government  com- 
prehended Phrygia  and  the  coast  lands  north  of  iDolis,  from  the  Propontis 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Elaeatic  Gulf.  Eager  to  have  the  assistance 
of  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  order  to  detach  the  Hellespontine  Greeks 
from  Athens,  and  realize  the  tribute  required  by  the  court  of  Susa,  Pharna- 
bazus was  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  forestalling  Tissaphernes  as  the 
medium  of  alliance  between  Sparta  and  the  Great  King. 

It  so  happened  that  Alkibiades'  family  friend  Endius  was  at  this  moment 
one  of  the  Board  of  Ephors,  while  his  personal  enemy  King  Agis,  with 
whose  wife  he  carried  on  an  intrigue,  was  absent  in  command  at  Dekeleia. 
Knowing  well  the  great  power  and  importance  of  Chios,  Alkibiades  strenu- 
ously exhorted  the  Spartan  authorities  to  devote  their  first  attention  to 
that  island.1  A  Perioekus  named  Phrynis,  being  sent  thither  to  examine 
whether  the  resources  alleged  by  the  envoys  were  really  forthcoming, 
brought  back  a  satisfactory  report,  that  the  Chian  fleet  was  not  less  than 
sixty  triremes  strong  :  upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Chios  and  Erythrae,  engaging  to  send  a  fleet  of  forty  sail  to 
their  aid.  Ten  of  these  triremes,  now  ready  in  the  Lacedaemonian  ports, 
were  directed  immediately  to  sail  to  Chios.  It  seems  to  have  been  now 
midwinter — but  Alkibiades,  and  still  more  the  Chian  envoys,  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  prompt  action,  for  fear  that  the  Athenians  should  detect 
the  intrigue.  However,  an  earthquake  just  then  intervening,  was  con- 
strued by  the  Spartans  as  a  mark  of  divine  displeasure,  so  that  they  would 

1  If  Alkibiades  really   wanted   to  ruin   Athens  other    projects    which    Alkibiades    initiated — the 

completely,  he  would  have  done  better  to  direct  despatch  of  Gylippus  and  the  occupation  of  Deke- 

an   expedition   to  the   Hellespont.     Whereas   the  leia — likewise  suggest   that   he  did   not   wish   to 

stoppage  of  the  corn-supplies  would  almost  cer-  crush  Athens  completely,  but  to  deal  such  a  blow 

t.unlv  have  brought  Athens  to  her  knees,  the  loss  as  would  prove  his  power  to  do  her  harm.     ('/. 

of  Chios  could  not  cause  immediate  ruin.    The  Holm,  Ok.  Hist.,  it.,  p.  309. — Ed. 
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not  persist  in  sending  either  the  same  commander  or  the  same  ships. 
Chalkideus  was  named  to  supersede  Melanchridas,  while  five  new  ships 
were  directed  to  be  equipped,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  sail  in  the  early  spring 
along  with  the  larger  fleet  from  Corinth. 

As  soon  as  spring  arrived,  three  Spartan  commissioners  were  sent  to 
Corinth  to  transport  across  the  isthmus  from  the  Corinthian  to  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  the  thirty-nine  triremes  now  in  the  Corinthian  port  of  Lechaeum.  It 
was  at  first  proposed  to  send  off  all,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  Chios — 
even  those  which  Agis  had  been  equipping  for  the  assistance  of  Lesbos. 
A  general  synod  of  deputies  from  the  allies  was  held  at  Corinth,  wherein 
it  was  determined,  with  the  concurrence  of  Agis,  to  despatch  the  fleet 
first  to  Chios  under  Chalkideus — next,  to  Lesbos  under  Alkamenes — lastly, 
to  the  Hellespont,  under  Klearchus.  But  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
divide  the  fleet,  and  bring  across  twenty-one  triremes  out  of  the  thirty- 
nine,  so  as  to  distract  the  attention  of  Athens,  and  divide  her  means  of 
resistance. 

Hardly  had  the  twenty-one  triremes,  however,  been  brought  across  to 
Kenchreae,  when  a  fresh  obstacle  arose  to  delay  their  departure.  The 
Isthmian  festival,  celebrated  every  alternate  year,  and  kept  especially 
holy  by  the  Corinthians,  was  just  approaching.  They  would  not  consent 
to  begin  any  military  operations  until  it  was  concluded,  though  Agis  tried 
to  elude  their  scruples  by  offering  to  adopt  the  intended  expedition  as  his 
own.  It  was  during  the  delay  which  thus  ensued  that  the  Athenians 
were  first  led  to  conceive  suspicions  about  Chios,  whither  they  despatched 
Aristokrates,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  year.  The  Chian  authorities 
strenuously  denied  all  projects  of  revolt,  and  being  required  by  Aristo- 
krates to  furnish  some  evidence  of  their  good  faith,  sent  back  along  with 
him  seven  triremes  to  the  aid  of  Athens.  Being  aware  that  the  Chian 
people  were  in  general  averse  to  the  idea  of  revolting  from  Athens,  they  did 
not  feel  confidence  enough  to  proclaim  their  secret  designs  without  some 
manifestation  of  support  from  Peloponnesus. 

Shortly  after  the  Isthmian  festival,  the  squadron  actually  started  from 
Kenchreae  to  Chios,  under  Alkamenes  ;  but  an  equal  number  of  Athenian 
ships  watched  them  as  they  sailed  along  the  shore,  and  tried  to  tempt 
them  farther  out  to  sea,  with  a  view  to  fight  them.  Alkamenes,  however, 
desirous  of  avoiding  a  battle,  thought  jit  best  to  return  back  ;  upon  which 
the  Athenians  also  returned  to  Peiraeus.  Reappearing  presently  with  a 
larger  squadron  of  37  triremes,  they  pursued  Alkamen&s  (who  had  again 
begun  his  voyage  along  the  shore  southward)  and  attacked  him  near  the 
uninhabited  harbour  called  Peirasum,  on  the  frontiers  of  Corinth  and 
Epidaurus.  They  here  gained  a  victory,  captured  one  of  his  ships,  and 
damaged  or  disabled  most  of  the  remainder.  Alkamenes  himself  was  slain, 
and  the  ships  were  run  ashore,  where  on  the  morrow  the  Peloponnesian 
land-force  arrived  in  sufficient  numbers  to  defend  them. 

Besides  the  discouragement  arising  from  such  a  check  at  the  outset  of 
their  plans  against  Ionia,  the  Ephors  thought  it  impossible  to  begin 
operations  with  so  small  a  squadron  as  five  triremes,  so  that  the  departure 
of  Chalkideus  was  for  the  present  countermanded.  This  resolution  was 
only  reversed  at  the  strenuous  instance  of  the  Athenian  exile  Alkibiades, 
who  urged  them  to  permit  Chalkideus  and  himself  to  start  forthwith. 
Small  as  the  squadron  was,  yet  as  it  would  reach  Chios  before  the  defeat 
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at  Peiraeum  became  public,  it  might  be  passed  off  as  the  precursor  of  the 
main  fleet ;  while  he  (Alkibiades)  pledged  himself  to  procure  the  revolt 
of  Chios  and  the  other  Ionic  cities,  through  his  personal  connection  with 
the  leading  men. 

By  these  arguments  Alkibiades  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Spartan 
Ephors,  and  sailed  along  with  Chalkideus  in  the  five  triremes  to  Chios. 

There  was  indeed  little  danger  in  crossing  the  iEgean  to  Ionia,  with  ever 
so  small  a  squadron  ;  for  Athens  in  her  present  destitute  condition  had  no 
fleet  there,  and  although  Strombichides  was  detached  with  eight  triremes 
from  the  blockading  fleet  off  Peiraeum,  to  pursue  Chalkideus  and  Alki- 
biades as  soon  as  their  departure  was  known,  he  was  far  behind  them,  and 
returned  without  success.  To  keep  their  voyage  secret,  they  detained  the 
boats  and  vessels  which  they  met,  and  did  not  liberate  them  until  they 
reached  Korykus  in  Asia  Minor,  the  mountainous  land  southward  of 
Erythrae.  They  were  here  visited  by  their  leading  partisans  from  Chios, 
who  urged  them  to  sail  thither  at  once  before  their  arrival  could  be  pro- 
claimed. Accordingly  they  reached  the  town  of  Chios  (on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island),  immediately  opposite  to  Erythrae  on  the  continent 
to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  every  one,  except  the  oligarchical 
plotters  who  had  invited  them.  By  the  contrivance  of  these  latter,  the 
Council  was  found  just  assembling,  so  that  Alkibiades  was  admitted  with- 
out delay,  and  invited  to  state  his  case.  He  represented  his  squadron  as 
the  foremost  of  a  large  Lacedaemonian  fleet  actually  at  sea  and  approach- 
ing. Under  these  impressions,  and  while  the  population  were  yet  under 
their  first  impulse  of  surprise  and  alarm,  the  oligarchical  Council  took  the 
resolution  of  revolting.  The  example  was  followed  by  Erythrae,  and  soon 
afterwards  by  Klazomenae,  determined  by  three  triremes  from  Chios. 
Both  the  Chians  and  Erythraeans  actively  employed  themselves  in  forti- 
fying their  towns  and  preparing  for  war. 

In  reviewing  this  account  of  the  revolt  of  Chios,  we  find  occasion  to 
repeat  remarks  already  suggested  by  previous  revolts  of  other  allies  of 
Athens  —  Lesbos,  Akanthus,  Torone,  Mende,  Amphipolis,  etc.  Contrary 
to  what  is  commonly  intimated  by  historians,  we  may  observe  that  the 
empire  of  Athens,  though  upheld  mainly  by  an  established  belief  in  her 
superior  force,  was  nevertheless  by  no  means  odious,  nor  the  proposition 
of  revolting  from  her  acceptable,  to  the  general  population  of  her  allies. 
She  had  at  this  moment  no  force  in  Ionia  ;  and  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment of  Chios,  wishing  to  revolt,  was  only  prevented^  from  openly  declaring 
its  intention  by  the  reluctance  of  its  own  population.  The  envoys  of 
Tissaphernes  had  accompanied  those  of  Chios  to  Sparta,  so  that  the  Chian 
government  saw  plainly  that  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  had  only  the  effect 
of  reviving  the  aggressions  and  pretensions  of  their  former  foreign  master, 
against  whom  Athens  had  protected  them  for  the  last  fifty  years.  We 
may  well  doubt  therefore  whether  this  prudent  government  looked  upon 
the  change  as  on  the  whole  advantageous.  But  they  had  no  motive  to 
stand  by  Athens  in  her  misfortunes,  and  good  policy  seemed  now  to  advise 
a  timely  union  with  Sparta  as  the  preponderant  force.  The  sentiment 
entertained  towards  Athens  by  her  allies  (as  I  have  before  observed)  was 
more  negative  than  positive.  It  was  favourable  rather  than  otherwise, 
in  the  minds  of  the  general  population,  to  whom  she  caused  little  actual 
hardship  or  oppression  ;  but  averse,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  minds  of 
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their  leading  men — since  she  wounded  their  dignity,  and  offended  that 
love  of  town  autonomy  which  was  instinctive  in  the  Grecian  political 
mind. 

The  revolt  of  Chios,  speedily  proclaimed,  filled  every  man  at  Athens 
with  dismay.  The  Athenians  had  no  fleet  or  force  even  to  attempt  its 
reconquest :  but  they  now  felt  the  full  importance  of  that  reserve  of  1 ,000 
talents,  which  Perikles  had  set  aside  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  against  the 
special  emergency  of  a  hostile  fleet  approaching  Peiraeus.  The  penalty  of 
death  had  been  decreed  against  any  one  who  should  propose  to  devote 
this  fund  to  any  other  purpose  ;  and  in  spite  of  severe  financial  pressure, 
it  had  remained  untouched  for  twenty  years.  Now,  however,  though  the 
special  contingency  foreseen  had  not  yet  arisen,  matters  were  come  to 
such  an  extremity,  that  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  remaining  empire 
was  by  the  appropriation  of  this  money.  An  unanimous  vote  was  accord- 
ingly passed  to  abrogate  the  penal  enactment  against  proposing  any  other 
mode  of  appropriation ;  after  which  the  resolution  was  taken  to  devote 
this  money  to  present  necessities. 

By  means  of  this  new  fund,  they  were  enabled  to  find  pay  and  equip- 
ment for  all  the  triremes  ready  in  their  harbour,  and  thus  to  spare  a  portion 
from  their  blockading  fleet  off  Peiraeum  ;  out  of  which  Strombichides  with 
his  squadron  of  eight  triremes  was  despatched  immediately  to  Ionia — 
followed,  after  a  short  interval,  by  Thrasykles  with  twelve  others.  At 
the  same  time,  the  seven  Chian  triremes  which  also  formed  part  of  this 
fleet,  were  cleared  of  their  crews,  among  whom  such  as  were  slaves  were 
liberated,  while  the  freemen  were  put  in  custody.  Besides  fitting  out  an 
equal  number  of  fresh  ships  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  the  blockading 
fleet,  the  Athenians  worked  with  the  utmost  ardour  to  get  ready  thirty 
additional  triremes.  Strombichides,  arriving  at  Samos,  and  finding 
Chios,  Erythrae,  and  Klazomenae  already  in  revolt,  sailed  to  Teos,  in  hopes 
of  preserving  that  place.  But  he  had  not  been  long  there  when  Chal- 
kideus  arrived  from  Chios  with  twenty-three  triremes,  all  or  mostly  Chian  ; 
while  the  forces  of  Erythrae  and  Klazomenae  approached  by  land.  Strom- 
bichides was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  flight  back  to  Samos.  Upon  this 
evidence  of  Athenian  weakness,  and  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  the 
Teians  admitted  into  their  town  the  land-force  without,  by  the  help  of 
which,  they  now  demolished  the  wall  formerly  built  by  Athens  to  pro- 
tect the  city  against  attack  from  the  interior.  Some  of  the  troops  of 
Tissaphernes  lending  their  aid  in  the  demolition,  the  town  was  laid  alto- 
gether open  to  the  satrap,  who  moreover  came  himself  shortly  afterwards 
to  complete  the  work. 

Having  themselves  revolted  from  Athens,  the  Chian  government  were 
prompted  by  considerations  of  their  own  safety  to  instigate  revolt  in  all 
other  Athenian  dependencies  ;  and  Alkibiades  now  took  advantage  of 
their  forwardness  in  the  cause  to  make  an  attempt  on  Miletus.  Accord- 
ingly he  and  Chalkideus  left  Chios  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  triremes, 
twenty  of  them  Chian,  together  with  the  five  which  they  themselves  had 
brought  from  Laconia.  Conducting  his  voyage  as  secretly  as  possible,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  pass  unobserved  by  the  Athenian  station  at 
Samos.  Arriving  at  Miletus,  where  he  possessed  established  connections 
among  the  leading  men,  and  had  already  laid  his  train,  as  at  Chios,  for 
revolt — Alkibiades  prevailed  on  them  to  break  with  Athens  forthwith  : 
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so  that  when  Strombichides  and  Thrasykles,  who  came  in  pursuit  the 
moment  they  learnt  his  movements,  approached,  they  found  the  port 
shut  against  them,  and  were  forced  to  take  up  a  station  on  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Lade. 

It  was  at  Miletus,  immediately  after  the  revolt,  that  the  first  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Tissaphernes,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Great 
King — and  Chalkideus,  for  Sparta  and  her  allies.  Probably  the  aid  of 
Tissaphernes  was  considered  necessary  to  maintain  the  town,  when  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  watching  it  so  closely  on  the  neighbouring  island  : 
at  least  it  is  difficult  to  explain  otherwise  an  agreement  so  eminently  dis- 
honourable as  well  as  disadvantageous  to  the  Greeks  : — 

'  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  have  concluded  alliance  with  the 
Great  King  and  Tissaphernes,  on  the  following  conditions.  The  king 
shall  possess  whatever  territory  and  cities  he  himself  had,  or  his  pre- 
decessors had  before  him.  The  king,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their 
allies,  shall  jointly  hinder  the  Athenians  from  deriving  either  money  or 
other  advantages  from  all  those  cities  which  have  hitherto  furnished  to 
them  any  such.  They  shall  jointly  carry  on  war  against  the  Athenians, 
and  shall  not  renounce  the  war  against  them,  except  by  joint  consent. 
Whoever  shall  revolt  from  the  king,  shall  be  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  ;  whoever  shall  revolt  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians, shall  in  like  manner  be  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  king.' 

As  a  first  step  to  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  Miletus  was  handed  over 
to  Tissaphernfis,  who  immediately  caused  a  citadel  to  be  erected  and  placed 
a  garrison  within  it.  If  fully  carried  out,  indeed,  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
would  have  made  the  Great  King  master  not  only  of  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
and  all  the  islanders  in  the  /"Egean,  but  also  of  all  Thessaly  and  Boeotia 
and  the  full  ground  which  had  once  been  covered  by  Xerxes.  We  shall 
find  the  Lacedaemonian  authorities  themselves  hereafter  refusing  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  on  the  ground  o*f  its  exorbitant  concessions.  But  it 
stands  as  a  melancholy  evidence  of  the  new  source  of  mischief  now  opening 
upon  the  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks,  the  moment  that  the  empire  of 
Athens  was  broken  up — the  revived  pretensions  of  their  ancient  lord  and 
master,  whom  nothing  had  hitherto  kept  in  check,  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
except  Athens,  first  as  representative  and  executive  agent,  next  as  suc- 
cessor and  mistress  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos. 

The  Athenian  station,  from  the  present  time  to  „the  end  of  the  war,  was 
Samos  ;  and  a  revolution  which  now  happened,  ensuring  the  fidelity  of 
that  island  to  her  alliance,  was  a  condition  indispensable  to  her  power  of 
maintaining  the  struggle  in  Ionia1. 

We  have  heard  nothing  about  Samos  throughout  the  whole  war,  since 
its  reconquest  by  the  Athenians  after  the  revolt  of  440  b.c.  :  but  we  now 
find  it  under  the  government  of  an  oligarchy  called  the  Geomori  (the  pro- 
prietors of  land).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  Geomori  were  disposed 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Chian  oligarchy,  and  revolt  from  Athens, 
while  the  people  at  Samos,  as  at  Chios,  were  averse  to  such  a  change. 
These  latter  profited  by  the  recent  warning,   forestalled  the  designs  of 

1  1  huk.,  iv.   7<j,   mentions  a   party   of   Samian  (cf.  Diod.,  xviii.  31),  or  a  '  counter-revolution  '  ; 

exiles  established  on   the  opposite  mainland,  an  in  this  case  we  may  suppose  the  oligan  lis  regained 

incident  which  points  to  a  democratic  revolution  control   about   this  time  (perhaps  in  conjunction 

some  lime  previous  to 424.    The  word  inaraoraott,  with    the    revolt    of    Fphesus,    which    is    nowhere 

ut«d  in  mii    21,  may  mean  a  '  rise  after  a  fall  '  explicitly  mentioned). — Ed. 
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their  oligarchy,  and  rose  in  insurrection,  with  the  help  of  three  Athenian 
triremes  which  then  chanced  to  be  in  the  port.  The  oligarchy  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  but  not  without  a  violent  struggle,  two  hundred  of  them 
being  slain,  and  four  hundred  banished.  This  revolution  secured  the 
adherence  of  Samos  to  the  Athenians,  who  immediately  recognised  the 
new  democracy,  and  granted  to  it  the  privilege  of  an  equal  and  autono- 
mous ally. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenian  blockading  fleet  was  surprised  and 
defeated  by  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Peiraeum,  which  was  thus  enabled 
to  get  to  Kenchreae,  and  to  refit  in  order  that  it  might  be  sent  to  Ionia. 
The  sixteen  Peloponnesian  ships  which  had  fought  at  Syracuse  had  already 
come  back  to  Lechaeum,  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  thrown  in  their  way 
by  the  Athenian  squadron  under  HippoklSs  at  Naupaktus.  The  Lace- 
daemonian admiral  Astyochus  was  sent  to  Kenchreae  to  take  the  command 
and  proceed  to  Ionia  as  admiral  in  chief :  but  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  depart  for  Chios,  whither  he  arrived  with  only  four  triremes,  fol- 
lowed by  six  more  afterwards. 

Before  he  reached  that  island,  however,  the  Chians,  interested  for  their 
own  safety  in  multiplying  defections  from  Athens,  had  themselves  under- 
taken the  prosecution  of  the  plans  concerted  by  Agis  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Corinth.  They  originated  an  expedition  of  their  own  to 
procure  the  revolt  of  Lesbos,  with  the  view,  if  successful,  of  proceeding 
afterwards  to  do  the  same  among  the  Hellespontine  dependencies  of 
Athens.  A  land-force,  partly  Peloponnesian,  partly  Asiatic,  marched 
northward  towards  Kym6,  to  cooperate  in  both  these  objects.  Lesbos 
was  at  this  time  divided  into  at  least  five  separate  city-governments — 
Methymna  at  the  north  of  the  island,  Mityldne*  towards  the  south-east, 
Antissa,  Eresus  and  Pyrrha  on  the  west.  Whether  these  governments 
were  oligarchical  or  democratical,  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  Athenian 
kleruchs  who  had  been  sent  to  MityldnS  after  its  revolt  sixteen  years 
before,  must  have  long  ago  disappeared.  The  Chian  fleet  first  went  to 
Methymna  and  procured  the  revolt  of  that  place,  where  four  triremes 
were  left  in  guard,  while  the  remaining  nine  sailed  forward  to  Mitylene 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  important  town  also. 

Their  proceedings,  however,  were  not  unwatched  by  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  Samos.  Unable  to  recover  possession  of  Teos,  Diomedon  had 
been  obliged  to  content  himself  with  procuring  neutrality  from  that  town, 
and  admission  for  the  vessels  of  Athens  as  well  as  of  her  enemies.  But  he 
had  since  been  strengthened  partly  by  the  democratical  revolution  at 
Samos,  partly  by  the  arrival  of  Leon  with  ten  additional  triremes  from 
Athens  :  so  that  these  two  commanders  were  now  enabled  to  sail,  with 
twenty-five  triremes,  to  the  relief  of  Lesbos.  Reaching  Mitylene  (the 
largest  town  in  that  island)  very  shortly  after  its  revolt,  they  sailed  straight 
into  the  harbour  when  no  one  expected  them,  seized  the  nine  Chian  ships 
with  little  resistance,  and  after  a  successful  battle  on  shore,  regained  pos- 
session of  the  city.  The  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Astyochus— who  had 
only  been  three  days  arrived  at  Chios  from  Kenchreae  with  his  four  tri- 
remes— saw  the  Athenian  fleet  pass  through  the  channel  between  Chios 
and  the  mainland,  on  its  way  to  Lesbos  ;  and  immediately  on  the  same 
evening  followed  it  to  that  island,  to  lend  what  aid  he  could.  Astyochus 
prevailed  on  Eresus  to  revolt  from  Athens,  and  having  armed  the  popula- 
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tion,  sent  them  by  land  together  with  his  own  hoplites  under  Eteonikus 
to  Methymna,  in  hopes  of  preserving  that  place.  But  in  spite  of  all  his 
endeavours,  Methymna  as  well  as  Eresus  and  all  Lesbos  was  recovered 
by  the  Athenians,  while  he  himself  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  force 
to  Chios.  The  land  troops  which  had  marched  along  the  mainland,  with 
a  view  to  farther  operations  at  the  Hellespont,  were  carried  back  to  Chios 
and  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  recovery  of  Lesbos,  which  the  Athenians  now  placed  in  a  better 
posture  of  defence,  was  of  great  importance  in  itself,  and  arrested  for 
the  moment  ail  operations  against  them  at  the  Hellespont.  Their  fleet 
from  Lesbos  was  first  employed  in  the  recovery  of  Klazomenae.  Animated 
by  such  additional  success — as  well  as  by  a  victory  which  the  Athenians 
who  were  blockading  Miletus,  gained  over  Chalkideus,  wherein  that 
officer  was  slain — Leon  and  Diomedon  thought  themselves  in  a  con- 
dition to  begin  aggressive  measures  against  Chios.  Their  fleet  of  twenty- 
five  sail  was  well-equipped  with  Epibatae,  who,  though  under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  were  Thetes  armed  at  the  public  cost,  yet  in  the 
present  stress  of  affairs  were  impressed  from  the  superior  hoplites  in  the 
city  muster-roll.  They  occupied  the  little  islets  called  (Enussae,  near 
Chios  on  the  north-east,  and  disembarking  on  the  island,  not  only  ravaged 
the  neighbourhood,  but  inflicted  upon  the  Chian  forces  a  bloody  defeat. 
After  two  farther  defeats,  at  Phanae  and  at  Leukonium,  the  Chians  no 
longer  dared  to  quit  their  fortifications. 

The  Athenians  now  retaliated  upon  Chios  the  hardships  under  which 
Attica  itself  was  suffering.  The  territory  of  Chios  was  highly  cultivated1, 
its  commerce  extensive,  and  its  wealth  among  the  greatest  in  all  Greece. 
In  fact,  under  the  Athenian  empire,  its  prosperity  had  been  so  marked 
and  so  uninterrupted,  that  Thukydides  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the 
undeviating  prudence  and  circumspection  of  the  government.  '  Except 
Sparta  (he  says),  Chios  is  the  only  state  that  I  know,  which  maintained 
its  sober  judgement  throughout  a  career  of  prosperity,  and  became  even 
more  watchful  in  regard  to  security,  in  proportion  as  it  advanced  in 
power.'  He  adds,  that  the  step  of  revolting  from  Athens,  though  the 
Chian  government  now  discovered  it  to  have  been  an  error,  was  at  any 
rate  a  pardonable  error  ;  for  it  was  undertaken  under  the  impression, 
universal  throughout  Greece  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  that  Athenian 
power  was  at  an  end — and  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  allies  seemingly 
more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  it.  This  remarkable  observation  of 
Thukydides  doubtless  includes  an  indirect  censure,  upon  his  own  city,  as 
abusing  her  prosperity  for  purposes  of  unmeasured  aggrandisement,  a 
censure  not  undeserved  in  reference  to  the  enterprise  against  Sicily.  But 
it  counts  at  the  same  time  as  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  condition  of  the 
allies  of  Athens  under  the  Athenian  empire. 

The  operations  now  carrying  on  in  Chios  indicated  such  an  unexpected 
renovation  in  Athenian  affairs,  that  a  party  in  the  island  began  to  declare 
in  favour  of  re-union  with  Athens.  The  Chian  government  were  forced 
to  summon  Astyochus,  with  his  four  Peloponnesian  ships  from  Erythrae, 
to  strengthen  their  hands.  While  the  Chians  were  thus  endangered  at 
home,  the  Athenian  interest  in  Ionia  was  still  farther  fortified  by  the 
arrival  of  a  fresh  armament  of  forty-eight  triremes  from  Athens  at  Samos. 

»  Aristotri.,  Politic  ,  iv.  4,  1  ;   Athenaeus,  vi.,  p.  265. 
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The  newly-arrived  armament  immediately  sailed  from  Samos  to  Miletus, 
where  it  effected  a  disembarkation,  in  conjunction  with  those  Athenians 
who  had  been  before  watching  the  place  from  the  island  of  Lade\  The 
Milesians  marched  forth  to  give  them  battle,  mustering  800  of  their  own 
hoplites,  together  with  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  of  the  five  triremes 
brought  across  by  Chalkideus,  and  a  body  of  troops,  chiefly  cavalry, 
under  the  satrap  Tissaphernes.  AlkibiadSs  also  was  present  and  engaged. 
The  Argeian  allies  of  Athens  were  so  full  of  contempt  for  the  Ionians  of 
MilStus  who  stood  opposite  to  them,  that  they  rushed  forward  to  the 
charge  with  great  neglect  of  rank  or  order,  a  presumption  which  they 
expiated  by  an  entire  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  300  men.  But  the  Athenians 
on  their  wing  were  so  completely  victorious  over  the  Peloponnesians  and 
others  opposed  to  them,  that  all  the  army  of  the  latter,  and  even  the 
Milesians  themselves  on  returning  from  their  pursuit  of  the  Argeians, 
were  forced  to  shelter  themselves  within  the  walls  of  the  town.  The 
issue  of  this  combat  excited  much  astonishment,  inasmuch  as  on  each 
side,  Ionian  hoplites  were  victorious  over  Dorian. 

For  a  moment,  the  Athenian  army,  masters  of  the  field  under  the  walls 
of  MilStus,  indulged  the  hope  of  putting  that  city  under  blockade,  by  a 
wall  across  the  isthmus  which  connected  it  with  the  continent.  But 
these  hopes  soon  vanished  when  they  were  apprised,  on  the  very  evening 
of  the  battle,  that  the  main  Peloponnesian  and  Sicilian  fleet,  55  triremes 
in  number,  was  actually  in  sight.  Of  these  55,  22  were  Sicilian  (20  from 
Syracuse  and  two  from  Selinus)  sent  at  the  pressing  instance  of  Hermo- 
krat£s.  Alkibiades  strenuously  urged  the  admiral  to  lend  immediate  aid 
to  the  Milesians,  so  as  to  prevent  the  construction  of  the  intended  wall 
of  blockade,  representing  that  if  that  city  were  captured,  all  the  hopes 
of  the  Peloponnesians  in  Ionia  would  be  extinguished.  Accordingly  he 
prepared  to  sail  thither  the  next  morning  ;  but  during  the  night,  the 
Athenians  thought  it  wise  to  abandon  their  position  near  Miletus  and 
return  to  Samos,  from  which  place  the  Argeian  hoplites,  sulky  with  their 
recent  defeat,  demanded  to  be  conveyed  home. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  sailed  from  the  Gulf 
of  Iasus  to  MilStus.  Finding  it  already  relieved  of  the  enemy,  they 
stayed  there  only  one  day  in  order  to  reinforce  themselves  with  the 
25  triremes  which  Chalkideus  had  originally  brought  thither,  and  which 
had  been  since  blocked  up  by  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Lade\  Being  now  not 
far  from  Iasus,  the  residence  of  Amorges,  Tissaphernes  persuaded  them 
to  attack  it  by  sea,  in  cooperation  with  his  forces  by  land.  No  one  at 
Iasus  was  aware  of  the  arrival  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet :  the  triremes 
approaching  were  supposed  to  be  Athenians  and  friends,  so  that  the  place 
was  entered  and  taken  by  surprise.  It  was  handed  over  to  Tissaphernes, 
along  with  all  the  prisoners,  for  each  head  of  whom  he  paid  down  a  Daric 
stater,  or  twenty  Attic  drachmae — and  along  with  Amorges  himself, 
whom  the  satrap  was  thus  enabled  to  send  up  to  Susa. 

The  arrival  of  the  recent  reinforcements  to  both  the  opposing  fleets, 
and  the  capture  of  Iasus,  took  place  about  the  autumnal  equinox  or  the 
end  of  September  ;  at  which  period,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  being  assembled 
at  Miletus,  Tissaphernes  paid  to  them  the  wages  of  the  crews,  at  the  rate 
of  one  Attic  drachma  per  head  per  diem,  as  he  had  promised  by  his  envoy 
at  Sparta.     But  he  at  the  same  time  gave  notice  for  the  future  that  he 
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could  not  continue  so  high  a  rate  of  pay,  unless  he  should  receive  express 
instructions  from  Susa  ;  and  that  until  such  instructions  came,  he  should 
give  only  half  a  drachma  per  day.  Theramenes,  being  only  commander 
for  the  interim,  until  the  junction  with  Astyochus,  was  indifferent  to  the 
rate  at  which  the  men  were  paid  (a  miserable  jealousy  winch  marks  the 
low  character  of  many  of  these  Spartan  officers) :  but  the  Syracusan  Her- 
mokrates  remonstrated  so  loudly  against  the  reduction,  that  he  obtained 
from  TissaphernSs  the  promise  of  a  slight  increase  above  the  half  drachma, 
though  he  could  not  succeed  in  getting  the  entire  drachma  continued. 
The  Athenians  on  their  side  were  reinforced  by  35  fresh  triremes  ;  their 
fleet  from  Chios  was  now  recalled  to  Samos,  where  the  commanders 
mustered  their  whole  naval  force,  with  a  view  of  redividing  it  for  ulterior 
operations. 

Considering  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  immediately 
after  the  Syracusan  disaster,  the  navy  of  Athens  had  been  no  less  scanty 
in  number  of  ships  than  defective  in  equipment — we  read  with  amaze- 
ment that  she  had  now  at  Samos  no  less  than  104  triremes  in  full  con- 
dition and  disposable  for  service,  besides  some  others  specially  destined 
for  the  transport  of  troops.  Indeed  the  total  number  which  she  had  sent 
out,  putting  together  the  separate  squadrons,  had  been  128.  So  energetic 
an  effort  no  Grecian  state  except  Athens  could  have  accomplished  ;  nor 
even  Athens  herself,  had  she  not  been  aided  by  that  reserve  fund,  con- 
secrated twenty  years  before  through  the  long  -  sighted  calculation  of 
PeriklSs. 

The  Athenians  resolved  to  employ  30  triremes  in  making  a  landing, 
and  establishing  a  fortified  post,  in  Chios  ;  and  StrombichidSs  was  assigned 
to  the  command.  The  other  74  triremes,  remaining  masters  of  the  sea, 
made  descents  near  MilStus,  trying  in  vain  to  provoke  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  out  of  that  harbour.  It  was  some  time  before  Astyochus  actually 
went  thither  to  assume  his  new  command.  Going  forth  with  twenty 
triremes — ten  Peloponnesian  and  ten  Chian — he  made  a  fruitless  attack 
upon  the  Athenian  fortified  post  in  the  Erythraean  territory,  after  which 
he  sailed  to  Klazomenae,  recently  re-transferred  from  the  continent  to 
the  neighbouring  islet.  He  here  (in  conjunction  with  Tamos,  the  Pe  sian 
general  of  the  district)  enjoined  the  Klazomenians  again  to  break  with 
Athens,  and  to  take  up  their  residence  inland  at  Daphnus.  This  demand 
being  rejected,  he  attacked  Klazomenae,  but  was  repulsed,  although  the 
town  was  unfortified,  and  was  presently  driven  off  by  a  severe  storm. 
Astyochus  was  now  anxious  to  make  an  attempt,  on  Lesbos,  from  which 
he  received  envoys  promising  revolt  from  Athens.  But  the  Corinthians 
and  others  in  his  fleet  were  so  averse  to  the  enterprise,  that  he  was  forced 
to  relinquish  it  and  sail  back  to  Chios,  his  fleet,  before  it  arrived  there, 
being  again  dispersed  by  the  storms,  frequent  in  the  month  of  November. 

Meanwhile  Pedaritus,  despatched  by  land  from  Milfitus  (at  the  head  of 
the  mercenary  force  made  prisoners  at  Iasus),  had  reached  Erythrae,  and 
from  thence  crossed  the  channel  to  Chios.  To  him  and  to  the  Chians, 
Astyochus  now  proposed  to  undertake  the  expedition  to  Lesbos  ;  but  he 
experienced  from  them  the  same  reluctance  as  from  the  Corinthians — a 
proof  that  the  tone  of  feeling  in  Lesbos  had  been  found  to  be  decidedly 
philo-Athcnian  on  the  former  expedition.  Pedaritus  even  peremptorily 
refused  to  let  him  have  the  Chian  triremes  for  any  such  purpose — an  act 
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of  direct  insubordination  in  a  Lacedaemonian  officer  towards  the  admiral- 
in-chief,  which  Astyochus  resented  so  strongly,  that  he  immediately  left 
Chios  for  MilStus,  carrying  away  with  him  all  the  Peloponnesian  triremes, 
and  telling  the  Chians  that  they  might  look  in  vain  to  him  for  aid,  if  they 
should  come  to  need  it.  Instead  of  pursuing  his  voyage  to  Milfitus,  h6 
turned  to  Erythrae. 

The  fact  of  his  thus  going  back  proved,  by  accident,  the  salvation  of 
his  fleet.  For  it  so  happened  that  on  that  same  night  the  Athenian  fleet 
under  Strombichides — 30  triremes  accompanied  by  some  triremes  carrying 
hoplites — had  its  station  on  the  southern  side  of  the  same  headland. 
Neither  knew  of  the  position  of  the  other,  and  Astyochus,  had  he  gone 
forward  the  next  day  towards  Miletus,  would  have  fallen  in  with  the 
superior  numbers  of  his  enemy. 

The  Athenians  now  occupied  a  strong  maritime  site  called  Delphinium, 
seemingly  a  projecting  cape  having  a  sheltered  harbour  on  each  side,  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Chios.  A  strong  philo-Athenian  party  had  pro- 
nounced itself ;  and  though  its  leader  was  seized  by  Pedaritus  and  put  to 
death,  still  his  remaining  partisans  were  so  numerous,  that  the  government 
was  brought  to  an  oligarchy  narrower  than  ever.  In  spite  of  numerous 
messages  sent  to  MilStus,  entreating  succour  and  representing  the  urgent 
peril  to  which  this  greatest  among  all  the  Ionian  allies  of  Sparta  was  ex- 
posed— Astyochus  adhered  to  his  parting  menaces,  and  refused  com- 
pliance. The  indignant  Pedaritus  sent  to  prefer  complaint  against  him 
at  Sparta  as  a  traitor.  Meanwhile  the  fortress  at  Delphinium  advanced 
so  near  towards  completion,  that  Chios  began  to  suffer  from  it  as  much 
as  Athens  suffered  from  Dekeleia,  with  the  farther  misfortune  of  being 
blocked  up  by  the  sea.  The  slaves  in  this  wealthy  island — chiefly  foreigners 
acquired  by  purchase,  but  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  Grecian  state 
except  Laconia — were  emboldened  by  the  manifest  superiority  of  the 
invaders  to  desert  in  crowds  ;  and  the  loss  arising,  not  merely  from  their 
flight,  but  from  the  valuable  information  and  aid  which  they  gave  to  the 
enemy,  was  immense*. 

Astyochus,  on  reaching  MilStus,  found  the  Peloponnesian  force  just 
reinforced  by  a  squadron  of  twelve  triremes  under  Dorieus,  chiefly  from 
Thurii,  which  had  undergone  a  political  revolution  since  the  Athenian 
disaster  at  Syracuse.  Orders  were  sent  from  Mildtus  that  half  of  this 
newly-arrived  squadron  should  remain  on  guard  at  Knidus,  while  the 
other  half  should  cruise  near  the  Triopian  Cape  to  intercept  the  trading- 
vessels  from  Egypt.  But  the  Athenians,  who  had  also  learned  the  arrival 
of  Dorieus,  sent  a  powerful  squadron  from  Samos,  which  captured  all 
these  six  triremes  off  Cape  Triopium.  They  farther  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  Knidus,  which  was  very  nearly  successful,  as  the  town  was  un- 
fortified on  the  sea-side.  On  the  morrow  the  attack  was  renewed  ;  but 
the  Athenians  were  forced  to  return  to  Samos  without  any  farther  ad- 
vantage. Astyochus  took  no  step  to  intercept  them,  nor  did  he  think 
himself  strong  enough  to  keep  the  sea  against  the  74  Athenian  triremes 
at  Samos,  though  his  fleet  at  Miletus  was  at  this  moment  in  high  con- 
dition. 

Though   the    Peloponnesians   had    hitherto   no   ground   of   complaint 

1  Tbukyd.,  viii.  38-40.  About  the  slaves  in  Chios,  see  the  extracts  from  Theopompus  and  Nympho* 
donis  in.Athenaeus,  vi.,  p.  265. 
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against  the  satrap  for  irregularity  of  payment,  still  the  powerful  fleet  now 
at  Milfitus  inspired  the  commanders  with  a  new  tone  of  confidence,  so 
that  they  became  ashamed  of  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty  to  which 
Chalkideus  and  AlkibiadSs,  when  first  landing  at  Milfitus  with  their 
scanty  armament,  had  submitted.  Accordingly  Astyochus,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  Milfitus,  insisted  on  a  fresh  treaty  with  Tissaphernes,  which 
was  agreed  on,  to  the  following  effect : — 

'  Convention  and  alliance  is  concluded,  on  the  following  conditions, 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  allies — and  King  Darius,  his  sons, 
and  TissaphernSs.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  not  attack 
or  injure  any  territory  or  any  city  which  belongs  to  Darius  or  has  belonged 
to  his  father  or  ancestors  ;  nor  shall  they  raise  any  tribute  from  any  of 
the  said  cities.  Neither  Darius  nor  any  of  his  subjects  shall  attack  or 
injure  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies.  Should  the  Lacedaemonians  or 
their  allies  have  any  occasion  for  the  king — or  should  the  king  have  any 
occasion  for  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies — let  each  meet  as  much  as 
may  be  the  wishes  expressed  by  the.  other.  Both  will  carry  on  jointly 
the  war  against  Athens  and  her  allies  :  neither  party  shall  bring  the  war 
to  a  close,  without  mutual  consent.  The  king  shall  pay  and  keep  any 
army  which  he  may  have  sent  for  and  which  may  be  employed  in  his 
territory.  If  any  of  the  cities  parties  to  this  convention  shall  attack  the 
king's  territory,  the  rest  engage  to  hinder  them,  and  to  defend  the  king 
with  their  best  power.  And  if  anyone  within  the  king's  territory,  or 
within  the  territory  subject  to  him1,  shall  attack  the  Lacedaemonians 
or  their  allies,  the  king  shall  hinder  them  and  lend  his  best  defensive 
aid.' 

Looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism,  this  second  treaty 
of  Astyochus  and  TheramenSs  was  less  disgraceful  than  the  first  treaty 
of  Chalkideus.  It  did  not  formally  proclaim  that  all  those  Grecian  cities 
which  had  ever  belonged  to  the  king  or  to  his  ancestors,  should  still  be 
considered  as  his  subjects  ;  nor  did  it  pledge  the  Lacedaemonians  to  aid 
the  king  in  hindering  any  of  them  from  achieving  their  liberty.  It  still 
admitted,  however,  by  implication,  undiminished  extent  of  the  king's 
dominion,  the  same  as  at  the  maximum  under  his  predecessors — the  like 
undefined  rights  of  the  king  to  meddle  with  Grecian  affairs — the  like 
unqualified  abandonment  of  all  the  Greeks  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 

A  Peloponnesian  squadron  of  27  triremes  under  the  command  of  Antis- 
thenes,  having  started  from  Cape  Malea  about  the  close  of  412  B.C.,  had 
first  crossed  the  sea  to  Melos,  where  it  dispersed  ten  Athenian  triremes 
and  captured  three  of  them — then  afterwards,  from  apprehension  that 
these  fugitive  Athenians  would  make  known  its  approach  at  Samos,  had 
made  a  long  circuit  round  by  Krete,  and  thus  ultimately  reached  Kaunus 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  Minor.  This  was  the  squadron 
which  Kalligeitus  and  Timagoras  had  caused  to  be  equipped,  having  come 
over  for  that  purpose  a  year  before  as  envoys  from  the  satrap  Pharnabazus. 
AntisthenSs  was  instructed  first  to  get  to  MilStus  ;  next,  to  forward  these 
triremes,  under  Klearchus,  to  the  Hellespont,  for  the  purpose  of  cooper- 

1  The  distinction  here  drawn  between  the  Ming's  sacred  and  peculiar  (Hcrodot.,  i.  4) :  by  the  latter, 

territory,   and   the  territory  over  which  the  king  as  much  as  the  satrap  should  find  it  convenient 

holds    empire — deserves    notice.     By    the    former  to  lay  hands  upon,  of  that  which  had  once  belonged 

phrase  is  understood  (I  presume)  the  continent  of  to  Darius  son  of  Hystas 

Asia,  which  the  court  of  Susa  looked  upon,  together  plenitude  of  their  power. 


phrase  is  understood  (I  presume)  the  continent  of        to  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  or  to  Xerxes,  in  the 
Asia,  which  the  court  of  Susa  looked  upon,  together 
with  all  its  inhabitants,  as  a  freehold  exceedingly 
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ating  with  Pharnabazus  against  the  Athenian  dependencies  in  that  region. 
Eleven  Spartans,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Lichas,  accompanied  Antisthenes, 
to  be  attached  to  Astyochus  as  advisers,  according  to  a  practice  not  un- 
usual with  the  Lacedaemonians.  These  men  were  not  only  directed  to 
exercise  control  coordinate  with  Astyochus — but  even  empowered,  if 
they  saw  reason,  to  dismiss  that  admiral  himself,  upon  whom  the  com- 
plaints of  Pedaritus  from  Chios  had  cast  suspicion,  and  to  appoint 
Antisthenes  in  his  place. 

No  sooner  had  Astyochus  learnt  at  Miletus  the  arrival  of  Antisthenes 
at  Kaunus,  than  he  sailed  immediately  to  secure  his  junction  with  the 
27  new  triremes.  In  his  voyage  southward  he  captured  the  city  of  Kos, 
unfortified  and  half  ruined  by  a  recent  earthquake,  and  then  passed  on 
to  Knidus,  where  the  inhabitants  urged  him  to  go  forward  at  once,  in 
order  that  he  might  surprise  an  Athenian  squadron  of  20  triremes  under 
Charminus,  which  had  been  despatched  from  Samos,  after  the  news 
received  from  Melos,  in  order  to  attack  and  repel  the  squadron  under 
Antisthenes.  Charminus  was  cruising  near  Rhodes  and  the  Lykian  coast, 
to  watch  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  just  arrived  at  Kaunus.  In  this  position 
he  was  found  by  the  far  more  numerous  fleet  of  Astyochus,  and  forced  to 
make  the  best  speed  in  escaping,  not  without  the  loss  of  six  ships.  The 
Athenians  in  Samos  had  kept  no  watch  on  the  movements  of  the  main 
Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Miletus,  and  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  its 
departure  until  they  were  apprised  of  the  defeat  of  Charminus. 

Though  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  now  assembled  at  Knidus  consisted  of 
94  triremes,  much  superior  in  number  to  the  Athenian,  it  did  not  try  to 
provoke  any  general  action.  The  time  of  Lichas  and  his  brother  com- 
missioners was  at  first  spent  in  negotiations  with  Tissaphernes,  against 
whom  they  found  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent  prevalent  in  the  fleet. 
That  satrap  had  of  late  become  irregular  in  furnishing  pay  to  the  seamen. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  full  of  promises,  paralysing  all  their  operations 
by  assurances  that  he  was  bringing  up  the  vast  fleet  of  Phenicia  to  their 
aid  :  but  in  reality  his  object  was,  under  fair  appearances,  to  prolong  the 
contest  and  waste  the  strength  of  both  parties.  Lichas  protested  against 
the  two  conventions  concluded  by  Chalkideus  and  by  Theramenes,  as 
being,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  a  disgrace  to  the  Hellenic  name.  By 
the  express  terms  of  the  former,  and  by  the  implications  of  the  latter,  not 
merely  all  the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  but  even  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  were 
acknowledged  as  subject  to  Persia  ;  so  that  Sparta,  if  she  sanctioned  such 
conditions,  would  be  merely  imposing  upon  the  Greeks  a  Persian  sceptre, 
instead  of  general  freedom,  for  which  she  professed  to  be  struggling. 
Lichas,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  renounce  all  prospect  of  Persian 
pay  than  submit  to  such  conditions,  proposed  to  negotiate  for  a  fresh 
treaty  upon  other  and  better  terms — a  proposition,  which  Tissaphernes 
rejected  with  so  much  indignation,  as  to  depart  without  settling  anything. 

His  desertion  did  not  discourage  the  Peloponnesian  counsellors.  Pos- 
sessing a  fleet  larger  than  they  had  ever  before  had  united  in  Asia,  they 
calculated  on  being  able  to  get  money  to  pay  their  men  without  Persian 
aid  ;  and  an  invitation,  which  they  just  now  received  from  various  powerful 
men  at  Rhodes,  tended  to  strengthen  such  confidence.  The  island  of 
Rhodes,  inhabited  by  a  Dorian  population  considerable  in  number  as  well 
as  distinguished  for  nautical  skill,  was  at  this  time  divided  between  three 
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separate  city-governments,  as  it  had  been  at  the  epoch  of  the  Homeric 
Catalogue — Lindus,  Ialysus,  and  Kameirus  ;  for  the  city  called  Rhodes, 
formed  by  a  coalescence  of  all  these  three,  dates  only  from  two  or  three 
years  after  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached.  All  the  three  Rhodian 
towns,  destitute  of  fortifications,  were  partly  persuaded,  partly  frightened, 
into  allying  themselves  with  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Athenian  fleet, 
whose  commanders  were  just  now  too  busy  with  political  intrigue  to  keep 
due  military  watch,  arrived  from  Samos  too  late  to  save  Rhodes,  and 
presently  returned  to  the  former  island. 

The  Peloponnesians  now  levied  from  the  Rhodians  a  contribution  of 
32  talents,  and  adopted  the  island  as  the  main  station  for  their  fleet, 
instead  of  Miletus.  But  they  remained  on  the  island  without  any  move- 
ment, and  actually  hauled  their  triremes  ashore,  for  the  space  of  no  less 
than  eighty  days,  that  is,  from  about  the  middle  of  January  to  the  end 
of  March  411  B.C.  While  their  powerful  fleet  of  94  triremes,  superior  to 
that  of  Athens  at  Samos,  was  thus  lying  idle,  their  allies  in  Chios  were 
known  to  be  suffering  severe  distress  :  moreover  the  promise  of  sending 
to  cooperate  with  Pharnabazus  against  the  Athenian  dependencies  on  the 
Hellespont  remained  unperformed.  We  may  impute  such  extreme 
military  slackness  mainly  to  the  insidious  policy  of  Tissaphernes,  now 
playing  a  double  game  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  He  still  kept  up 
intelligence  with  the  Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes — paralysed  their  energies 
by  assurances  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  actually  on  its  way  to  aid 
them — and  ensured  the  success  of  these  intrigues  by  bribes  distributed 
personally  among  the  generals  and  the  trierarchs.  Even  Astyochus  the 
general-in-chief  took  his  share  in  this  corrupt  bargain,  against  which 
not  one  stood  out  except  the  Syracusan  Hermokrates. 

I  have  noticed,  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion,  the  many  evidences 
which  exist  of  the  prevalence  of  personal  corruption — even  in  its  coarsest 
form,  that  of  direct  bribery — among  the  leading  Greeks  of  all  the  cities, 
when  acting  individually.  Nor  ought  this  general  fact  ever  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  discuss  the  question  between  oligarchy  and  demo- 
cracy, as  it  stood  in  the  Grecian  world.  The  confident  pretensions  put 
forth  by  the  oligarchical  Greeks  to  superior  virtue,  public  as  well  as 
private — and  the  quiet  repetition,  by  various  writers  modern  and  ancient, 
of  the  laudatory  epithets  implying  such  assumed  virtue — are  so  far  from 
being  borne  out  by  history,  that  these  individuals  were  perpetually  ready 
as  statesmen  to  betray  their  countrymen,  or  as  generals  even  to  betray 
the  interests  of  their  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  money  them- 
selves. And  if  the  community  were  to  have  any  chance  of  guarantee 
against  such  abuses,  it  could  only  be  by  full  license  of  accusation  against 
delinquents,  and  certainty  of  trial  before  judges  identified  in  interest 
with  the  people  themselves.  Such  were  the  securities  which  the  Grecian 
democracies,  especially  that  of  Athens,  tried  to  provide,  in  a  manner, 
not  always  wise,  still  less  always  effectual — but  assuredly  justified,  in 
the  amplest  manner,  by  the  urgency  and  prevalence  of  the  evil.  Yet  in 
the  common  representations  given  of  Athenian  affairs,  this  evil  is  over- 
looked or  evaded  ;  the  precautions  taken  against  it  are  denounced  as  so 
many  evidences  of  democratical  ill-temper  and  injustice  ;  and  the  class 
of  men,  through  whose  initiatory  action  alone  such  precautions  were 
enforced,  are  held  up  to  scorn  as  demagogues  and  sycophants.     Had  these 
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Peloponnesian  generals  and  trierarchs,  who  under  the  influence  of  bribes 
wasted  two  important  months  in  inaction,  been  Athenians,  there  might 
have  been  some  ohance  of  their  being  tried  and  punished,  though  even 
at  Athens  the  chance  of  impunity  to  offenders,  through  powerful  political 
clubs  and  other  sinister  artifices,  was  much  greater  than  it  ought  to  have 
been.  When  the  judicial  precautions  provided  at  Athens  are  looked  at, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  side  by  side  with  the  evil,  they  will  be  found  imperfect 
indeed  both  in  the  scheme  and  in  the  working,  but  certainly  neither 
uncalled-for  nor  over-severe. 


CHAPTER  XXXII  [LXII] 

TWENTY-FIRST    YEAR    OF    THE    WAR OLIGARCHY    OF    FOUR    HUNDRED 

AT    ATHENS 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  foreign  affairs  of  Athens  might  have 
gone  on  improving,  had  they  not  been  endangered  by  the  treason  of  a 
fraction  of  her  own  citizens.  That  treason  took  its  first  rise  from  the  exile 
Alkibiades. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  had  greatly  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  Spartans.  The  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  dependencies  of  Athens  had  not 
been  accomplished  so  easily  and  rapidly  as  he  had  predicted  :  Chalkideus, 
the  Spartan  commander  with  whom  he  had  acted,  was  defeated  and  slain 
near  Miletus  :  the  Ephor  Endius,  by  whom  he  was  chiefly  protected, 
retained  his  office  only  for  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  other  Ephors 
about  the  end  of  September,  when  the  Athenians  gained  their  second 
victory  near  Miletus,  and  were  on  the  point  of  blocking  up  the  town  ; 
lastly,  King  Agis,  the  personal  enemy  of  Alkibiades,  still  remained  to 
persecute  him. 

It  was  thus  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Miletus,  Agis  was  enabled  to  dis- 
credit Alkibiades  as  a  traitor  to  Sparta  ;  upon  which  the  new  Ephors  sent 
out  at  once  an  order  to  the  general  Astyochus,  to  put  him  to  death.  Alki- 
biades had  now  an  opportunity  of  tasting  the  difference  between  Spartan 
and  Athenian  procedure.  Though  his  enemies  at  Athens  were  numerous 
and  virulent — with  all  the  advantage,  so  unspeakable  in  political  warfare, 
of  being  able  to  raise  the  cry  of  irreligion  against  him ;  yet  the  utmost 
which  they  could  obtain  was,  that  he  should  be  summoned  home  to  take 
his  trial  before  the  Dikastery.  At  Sparta,  without  any  positive  ground 
of  crimination,  his  enemies  procure  an  order  that  he  shall  be  put  to 
death. 

Alkibiades,  however,  got  intimation  of  the  order  in  time  to  retire  to 
Tissaphernes.  Probably  he  was  forewarned  by  Astyochus  himself,  not 
ignorant  that  so  monstrous  a  -deed  would  greatly  alienate  the  Chians  and 
Milesians.  With  that  flexibility  of  character  which  enabled  him  at  once 
to  master  and  take  up  a  new  position,  Alkibiades  soon  found  means  to 
insinuate  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  satrap.  He  began  now  to 
play  a  game  neither  Spartan,  nor  Athenian,  but  Persian  and  anti-Hellenic, 
a  game  of  duplicity. to  which  Tissaphernes  himself  was  spontaneously 
disposed,  but  to  which  the  intervention  of  a  dexterous  Grecian  negotiator 
was  indispensable.     It  was  by  no  means  the  interest  of  the  Great  King 
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(Alkibiades  urged)  to  lend  such  effective  aid  to  either  of  the  contending 
parties  as  would  enable  it  to  crush  the  other :  he  ought  neither  to  bring 
up  the  Phenician  fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  to  furnish 
that  abundant  pay  which  would  procure  for  them  indefinite  levies  of  new 
Grecian  force.  He  ought  so  to  feed  and  prolong  the  war,  as  to  make  each 
party  an  instrument  of  exhaustion  and  impoverishment  against  the  other, 
and  thus  himself  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  both :  first  to  break  down  the 
Athenian  empire  by  means  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  afterwards  to  expel 
the  Peloponnesians  themselves — which  might  be  effected  with  little 
trouble  if  they  were  weakened  by  a  protracted  previous  struggle. 

Thus  far  Alkibiadds  gave  advice,  as  a  Persian  counsellor,  not  unsuit- 
able to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Susa.  But  he  seldom  gave  advice 
without  some  view  to  his  own  profit,  ambition,  or  antipathies.  Cast  off 
unceremoniously  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  was  now  driven  to  seek 
restoration  in  his  own  country.  To  accomplish  this  object,  it  was  neces- 
sary not  only  that  he  should  preserve  her  from  being  altogether  ruined, 
but  that  he  should  present  himself  to  the  Athenians  as  one  who  could, 
if  restored,  divert  the  aid  of  Tissaphernes  from  Lacedaemon  to  Athens. 
Accordingly,  he  farther  suggested  to  the  satrap,  that  while  it  was  essential 
to  his  interest  not  to  permit  land  power  and  maritime  power  to  be  united 
in  the  same  hands,  whether  Lacedaemonian  or  Athenian — it  would  never- 
theless be  found  easier  to  arrange  matters  with  the  empire  and  pretensions 
of  Athens,  than  with  those  of  Lacedaemon.  Athens  (he  argued)  neither 
sought  nor  professed  any  other  object  than  the  subjection  of  her  own 
maritime  dependencies,  in  return  for  which  she  would  willingly  leave  all 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  King ;  while  Sparta,  for- 
swearing all  idea  of  empire,  and  professing  ostentatiously  to  aim  at  the 
universal  enfranchisement  of  every  Grecian  city,  could  not  with  the 
smallest  consistency  conspire  to  deprive  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  the  same 
privilege. 

All  these  latter  arguments,  whereby  Alkibiades  professed  to  create  in 
the  mind  of  the  satrap  a  preference  for  Athens,  were  either  futile  or  founded 
on  false  assumptions.  For  on  the  one  hand,  even  Lichas  never  refused 
to  concur  in  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia — while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  empire  of  Athens,  so  long  as  she  retained  any  empire,  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  more  formidable  to  Persia  than  any  efforts  undertaken 
by  Sparta  under  the  disinterested  pretence  of  liberating  generally  the 
Grecian  cities.  Nor  did  Tissaphernes  at  all  lend  himself  to  any  such 
positive  impression,  though  he  felt  strongly  the  force  of  the  negative 
recommendations  of  Alkibiades — that  he  should  do  no  more  for  the 
Peloponnesians  than  was  sufficient  to  feed  the  war,  without  ensuring  to 
them  either  a  speedy  or  a  decisive  success.  The  real  use  of  the  Athenian 
exile,  was  to  assist  the  satrap  in  carrying  it  into  execution  ;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  him  those  plausible  pretences  and  justifications,  which  he  was 
to  issue  as  a  substitute  for  effective  supplies  of  men  and  money. 

The  first  payment  made  by  Tissaphernes,  immediately  after  the  capture 
of  Iasus  and  of  the  revolted  Amorg&s,  to  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus, 
was  at  the  rate  of  one  drachma  per  head.  But  notice  was  given  that  for 
the  future  it  would  be  reduced  one  half,  a  reduction  for  which  Alkibiades 
undertook  to  furnish  a  reason.  The  Athenians  (he  urged)  gave  no  more 
than  half  a  drachma,  not  because  they  could  not  afford  more,  but  because, 
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from  their  long  experience  of  nautical  affairs,  they  had  found  that  higher 
pay  spoiled  the  discipline  of  the  seamen  by  leading  them  into  excesses 
and  over-indulgence,  as  well  as  by  inducing  too  ready  leave  of  absence  to 
be  granted,  in  confidence  that  the  high  pay  would  bring  back  the  men 
when  called  for.  As  he  probably  never  expected  that  such  subterfuges 
(employed  at  a  moment  when  Athens  was  so  poor  that  she  could  not 
even  pay  the  half  drachma  per  head)  would  carry  conviction  to  anyone  — 
he  induced  Tissaphernes  to  strengthen  their  effect  by  individual  bribes 
to  the  generals  and  trierarchs.  In  regard  to  other  Grecian  cities  who  sent 
to  ask  pecuniary  aid,  and  especially  Chios,  AUribiadSs  spoke  out  with  less 
reserve.  They  had  been  hitherto  compelled  to  contribute  to  Athens  (he 
said),  and  now  that  they  had  shaken  off  this  payment,  they  must  not 
shrink  from  imposing  upon  themselves  equal  or  even  greater  burthens  in 
their  own  defence.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  intimated — by  way 
of  keeping  up  hopes  for  the  future — that  Tissaphernes  was  at  present 
carrying  on  the  war  at  his  own  cost ;  but  if  hereafter  remittances  should 
arrive  from  Susa,  the  full  rate  of  pay  would  be  resumed.  To  this  promise 
was  added  an  assurance  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  now  under  equipment, 
and  would  shortly  be  brought  up  to  their  aid,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
superiority  which  would  render  resistance  hopeless. 

Alkibiades  was  at  the  same  time  opening  correspondence  with  the 
Athenian  officers  at  Samos.  His  breach  with  the  Peloponnesians,  as  well 
as  his  ostensible  position  in  the  service  of  Tissaphernes,  were  facts  well- 
known  among  the  Athenian  armament;  and  his  scheme  was  to  procure 
both  restoration  and  renewed  power  in  his  native  city,  by  representing 
himself  as  competent  to  bring  over  to  her  the  aid  and  alliance  of  Persia, 
through  his  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  satrap.  His  hostility  to 
the  democracy,  however,  was  so  generally  known,  that  he  despaired  of 
accomplishing  his  return  unless  he  could  connect  it  with  an  oligarchical 
revolution.  Accordingly  he  sent  over  a  private  message  to  the  officers 
at  Samos,  several  of  them  doubtless  his  personal  friends,  desiring  to  be 
remembered  to  the  '  best  men  '  in  the  armament — such  was  one  of  the 
standing  phrases  by  which  oligarchical  men  knew  and  described  each 
other — and  intimating  his  wish  to  come  again  as  a  citizen  among  them, 
bringing  with  him  Tissaphernes  as  their  ally.  But  he  would  come  only 
on  condition  of  the  formation  of  an  oligarchical  government. 

As  yet,  no  man  in  Samos  had  thought  of  a  revolution  ;  but  the  moment 
that  the  idea  was  thus  started,  the  trierarchs  and  wealthy  men  in  the 
armament  caught  at  it  with  avidity.  Amidst  the  exhaustion  of  the  public 
treasure  at  Athens,  and  the  loss  of  tribute  from  her  dependencies,  it  was 
now  the  private  proprietors,  and  most  of  all,  the  wealthy  proprietors, 
upon  whom  the  cost  of  military  operations  fell ;  from  which  burthen  they 
here  saw  the  prospect  of  relief,  coupled  with  increased  chance  of  victory. 
A  deputation  of  them  crosaed  over  from  Samos  to  the  mainland  to  converse 
personally  with  Alkibiades,  who  again  renewed  his  assurances  in  person, 
that  he  would  bring  not  only  Tissaphernes,  but  the  Great  King  himself, 
into  active  cooperation  with  Athens  provided  they  would  put  down  the 
Athenian  democracy,  which  he  affirmed  that  the  king  could  not  possibly 
trust. 

On  the  return  of  the  deputation  with  these  fresh  assurances,  the  oligar- 
chical men  in  Samos  came  together  to  take  their  measures  for  subverting 
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the  democracy.  They  even  ventured  to  speak  of  the  project  openly 
among  the  mass  of  the  armament,  who  listened  to  it  with  nothing  but 
aversion,  were  silenced  at  least,  though  not  satisfied,  by  being  told  that 
the  Persian  treasury  would  be  thrown  open  to  them  only  on  condition 
that  they  would  relinquish  their  democracy.  The  oligarchical  conspirators, 
however,  knew  well  that  the  best  which  they  could  expect  was  a  reluctant 
acquiescence — and  that  they  must  accomplish  the  revolution  by  their 
own  hands.  It  was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Athens,  with 
Peisander1  at  the  head,  to  make  known  the  new  prospects  and  to  put 
the  standing  oligarchical  clubs  (Hetaeries)  into  active  cooperation  for  the 
purpose  of  violently  breaking  up  the  democracy  ;  and  farther,  to  establish 
oligarchical  governments  in  all  the  remaining  dependencies  of  Athens. 
They  imagined  that  these  dependencies  would  be  thus  induced  to  remain 
faithful  to  her,  perhaps  even  that  some  of  those  which  had  already  revolted 
might  come  back  to  their  allegiance — when  once  she  should  be  relieved 
from  her  democracy  and  placed  under  the  rule  of  her  '  best  and  most 
virtuous  citizens '. 

Hitherto,  the  bargain  tendered  for  acceptance  had  been — subversion 
of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  restoration  of  Alkibiades,  on  one  hand — 
against  hearty  cooperation,  and  a  free  supply  of  gold,  from  Persia,  on  the 
other.  But  what  security  was  there  that  such  bargain  would  be  realized  ? 
There  was  absolutely  no  security  except  the  word  of  Alkibiades.  For 
what  reasonable  motive  could  be  imagined  to  make  the  Great  King  shape 
his  foreign  policy  according  to  the  interests  of  Alkibiades — or  to  inspire 
him  with  such  lively  interest  in  the  substitution  of  oligarchy  for  democracy 
at  Athens  ?  This  was  a  question  which  the  oligarchical  conspirators  at 
Samos  not  only  never  troubled  themselves  to  raise,  but  which  they  had 
every  motive  to  suppress.  The  suggestion  of  Alkibiades  coincided  fully 
with  their  political  interest  and  ambition.  Their  object  was  to  put  down 
the  democracy,  and  get  possession  of  the  government  for  themselves — a 
purpose,  towards  which  the  promise  of  Persian  gold,  if  they  could  get  it 
accredited,  was  inestimable  as  a  stepping-stone,  whether  it  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  a  delusion  or  not.  The  probability  is,  that  having  a 
strong  interest  in  believing  it  themselves,  and  a  still  stronger  interest  in 
making  others  believe  it,  they  talked  each  other  into  persuasion. 

There  was  one  man,  and  one  man  alone  so  far  as  we  know,  who  ventured 
openly  to  call  it  in  question.  This  was  Phrynichus,  one  of  the  generals  of 
the  fleet,  who  had  recently  given  valuable  counsel  after  the  victory  of 
MilStus,  a  clear-sighted  and  sa'gacious  man,  but  personally  hostile  to 
Alkibiades.  Alkibiades  (he  said)  had  no  attachment  to  oligarchical 
government  rather  than  to  democratical ;  nor  could  he  be  relied  on  for 
standing  by  it  after  it  should  have  been  set  up*  His  only  purpose  was, 
to  make  use  of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy  now  forming,  for  his  own 
restoration  ;  which,  if  brought  to  pass,  could  not  fail  to  introduce  political 
discord  into  the  camp — the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  at  present 

1  It  has  been  supposed  that  Peisander  was  with  the  aristocratic  families  of  Athens,  nowhere 
really  an  oligarch  all  along,  who  pretended  at  first  hints  at  such  a  fact ;  (3)  the  comic  writers  deal  with 
to  be  a  democrat,  in  order  to  deal  his  opponents        Peisander  so  harshly  that  they  must  have  taken 


a  blow  from  within.  him  for  a  political  enemy;  (4)  the  whole  story 

This  theory  is  to  some  extent  supported  by       sounds    too    ingenious    to    be    true.     Probably 

Isokr.,  De  Bigis,  ff  3,  4,  which  represents  the  oil-        Peisander  was  a  mere  adventurer  who  tried  to 


This   theory  is  to  some  extent  supported   by        sounds     too    ingenious    to    be    true.     Probably 
represents  the  oil- 
icy.     But  (1) 
this  speech  are  mostly 
trustworthy  ;  (2)  Thukydides,  who  was  connected        fested  itself  in  413  (seen.  a,  p.  67a).— Ed. 


isokt.,  ue  atgts,  h  3,  4,  wnicn  represents  me  ou-        reisanaer  was  a  mere  aaventurer  wno  tried  to 

erchs  as  exploiting  the  democracy.     But  (1)  I  so-        rise  on  the  tide  of  each  wave  of  political  feeling, 
ates*  assertions  in  this  speech  are  mostly  un-        and  so  joined  the  reaction  which  had  already  mam- 
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happen.  As  to  the  Persian  king,  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he 
would  put  himself  out  of  his  way  to  aid  the  Athenians,  his  old  enemies,  in 
whom  he  had  no  confidence — while  he  had  the  Peloponnesians  present  as 
allies,  with  a  good  naval  force  and  powerful  cities  in  his  own  territory, 
from  whom  he  had  never  experienced  either  insult  or  annoyance.  More- 
over the  dependencies  of  Athens — upon  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to 
confer,  simultaneously  with  Athens  herself,  the  blessing  of  oligarchical 
government — would  receive  that  boon  with  indifference.  Their  object 
would  be  to  obtain  autonomy,  either  under  oligarchy  or  democracy,  as 
the  case  might  be.  From  an  Athenian  oligarchy,  the  citizens  of  these 
dependencies  had  nothing  to  expect  but  violent  executions  without  any 
judicial  trial ;  but  under  the  democracy,  they  could  obtain  shelter  and 
the  means  of  appeal,  while  their  persecutors  were  liable  to  restraint  and 
chastisement,  from  the  people  and  the  popular  Dikasteries1. 

But  in  this  protest  he  stood  nearly  alone.  The  tide  of  opinion,  among 
the  oligarchical  conspirators,  ran  so  furiously  the  other  way,  that  it  was 
resolved  to  despatch  Peisander  and  others  immediately  to  Athens  to  con- 
summate the  oligarchical  revolution  as  well  as  the  recall  of  AlkibiadSs. 

PhryniChus  knew  well  what  would  be  the  consequence  to  himself — if 
this  consummation  were  brought  about — from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemy 
AlkibiadSs.  Satisfied  that  the  latter  would  destroy  him,  he  took  measures 
for  destroying  Alkibiad6s  beforehand,  by  a  treasonable  communication 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Astyochus  at  Miletus,  to  whom  he  sent  a 
secret  account  of  the  intrigues  which  the  Athenian  exile  was  carrying 
on  at  Samos  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Peloponnesians,  prefaced  with  an 
awkward  apology  for  this  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his  country  to  the 
necessity  of  protecting  himself  against  a  personal  enemy.  But  Phrynichus 
was  imperfectly  informed  of  the  real  character  of  the  Spartan  commander, 
or  of  his  relations  with  TissaphernSs  and  AlkibiadSs.  Not  merely  was  the 
latter  now  at  Magnesia,  under  the  protection  of  the  satrap,  and  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Lacedaemonians — but  Astyochus,  a  traitor  to  his  duty 
through  the  gold  of  TissaphernSs,  went  up  thither  to  show  the  letter  of 
Phrynichus  to  the  very  person  whom  it  was  intended  to  expose.  Alki- 
biadds  forthwith  sent  intelligence  to  the  generals  and  officers  at  Samos  of 
the  step  taken  by  Phrynichus,  and  pressed  them  to  put  him  to  death. 

The  life  of  Phrynichus  now  hung  by  a  thread,  and. was  probably  pre- 
served only  by  that  respect  for  judicial  formalities  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
Athenian  character.  In  the  extremity  of  danger,  he  resorted  to  a  still 
more  subtle  artifice  to  save  himself.  He  despatched  a  second  letter  to 
Astyochus,  intimating  that  he  was  now  willing  to  betray  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians the  camp  and  armament  at  Samos.  He  invited  Astyochus 
to  attack  the  place,  which  was  as  yet  unfortified — explaining  minutely  in 
what  manner  the  attack  could  be  best  conducted.  Foreseeing  that 
Astyochus  would  betray  this  letter  as  he  had  betrayed  the  former,  Phry- 
nichus revealed  to  the  camp  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  make  an  attack, 
as  if  it  had  reached  him  by  private  information.  Presently  arrived  a 
letter  from  AlkibiadSs,  communicating  to  the  army  that  Phrynichus  had 
betrayed  them,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  on  the  point  of  making 

1  In  taking  the  comparison  between  oligarchy  pronounced   by  an  oligarchical   conspirator,   and 

and  democracy  in  Greece,   there  is  hardly   any  sanctioned  by  an  historian  himself  unfriendly  to 

evidence   more   important   than   this  passage :   a  the  democracy, 
testimony  to  the  comparative  merit  of  democracy, 
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an  attack.  But  this  letter,  arriving  after  the  precautions  taken  by  order 
of  Phrynichus  himself  had  been  already  completed,  was  construed  into  a 
mere  trick  on  the  part  of  Alkibiades  himself,  to  raise  a  charge  of  treason- 
able correspondence  against  his  personal  enemy.  The  impression  thus 
made  effaced  the  taint  which  had  been  left  upon  Phrynichus,  insomuch 
that  the  latter  stood  exculpated  on  both  charges. 

But  Phrynichus,  though  thus  successful  in  extricating  himself,  failed 
thoroughly  in  his  manoeuvre  against  the  influence  of  Alkibiades,  in  whose 
favour  the  oligarchical  movement  not  only  went  on,  but  was  transferred 
from  Samos  to  Athens.  On  arriving  at  the  latter  place,  Peisander  and 
his  companions  laid  before  the  public  assembly  the  projects  conceived  by 
the  oligarchs  at  Samos.  The  people  were  invited  to  restore  Alkibiades 
and  renounce  their  democratical  constitution,  in  return  for  which,  they 
were  assured  of  obtaining  the  Persian  king  as  an  ally,  and  of  overcoming 
the  Peloponnesians1.  Many  speakers  rose  in  animated  defence  of  the 
democracy.  The  opponents  of  Alkibiades  indignantly  denounced  the 
mischief  of  restoring  him.  Against  all  these  opponents  Peisander  had  but 
one  simple  reply.  He  called  them  forward  successively  by  name,  and  put 
to  each  the  question — '  What  hope  have  you  of  salvation  for  the  city, 
when  the  Peloponnesians  have  a  naval  force  against  us  fully  equal  to  ours, 
together  with  a  greater  number  of  allied  cities — and  when  the  king  as 
well  as  Tissaphernes  are  supplying  them  with  money,  while  we  have  no 
money  left  ?  What  hope  have  you  of  salvation,  unless  we  can  persuade 
the  king  to  come  over  to  our  side  ?  That  object  cannot  possibly  be 
attained,  unless  we  put  the  powers  of  government  into  the  hands  of  a 
few — and  unless  we  recall  Alkibiades,  the  only  man  now  living  who  is 
competent  to  do  the  business.' 

The  general  vote  of  the  assembly  sanctioned  his  recommendation.  He 
and  ten  other  envoys,  invested  with  full  powers  of  negotiating  with 
Alkibiades  and  Tissaphernes,  were  despatched  to  Ionia  immediately. 
Peisander  at  the  same  time  obtained  from  the  assembly  a  vote  depos- 
ing Phrynichus  from  his  command. 

Before  his  departure  for  Asia,  he  took  a  step  yet  more  important.  He 
was  well  aware  that  the  recent  vote  would  never  pass  into  a  reality  by 
the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people  themselves.  It  was  indeed  indispens- 
able as  a  first  step,  partly  as  an  authority  to  himself,  partly  also  as  a 
confession  of  the  temporary  weakness  of  the  democracy,  and  as  a  sanction 
and  encouragement  for  the  oligarchical  forces  to  show  themselves.  But 
the  second  step  yet  remained  to  be  performed,  that  of  calling  these  forces 
into  energetic  action.  Peisander  visited  all  the"  various  political  clubs, 
or  Hetaeries,  associations,  bound  together  by  oath,  among  the  wealthy 
citizens,  partly  for  purposes  of  amusement,  but  chiefly  pledging  the  mem- 
bers to  stand  by  each  other  in  objects  of  political  ambition,  in  judicial 
trials,  in  accusation  or  defence  of  official  men  after  the  period  of  office  had 
expired,  in  carrying  points  through  the  public  assembly,  etc.  Among 
these  clubs  were  distributed  most  of  '  the  best  citizens,  the  good  and 

1  In    the    speech    made    by    Tberamenes    (the         loose  assertion  of  speakers  in  regard  to  facts  even 


Athenian)  during  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty,  seven  not  very  long  past.  At  the  moment  when  Thera. 
years  afterwards,  it  is  affirmed  that  tht_Athenian  mcnes  said  this,  the  question,  what  political  con- 
people  voted  the  adoption  of  the  oligarchy  of  Four  stitution  at  Athens  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
Hundred,  from  being  told  that  the  LacetUtmonians  please  to  tolerate,  was  ail-important  to  the 
would  hardly  trust  a  democracy  (Xenoph.,  Htllcn.,  Athenians.  Theramenes  transfers  the  feelings  of 
U'JL»  4ih  the  P™™*  to  the  incidents  of  the  past. 
This  is  probably  not  correct — a  specimen  of  the 
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honourable  men,  the  elegant  men,  the  men  of  note,  the  temperate,  the 
honest  and  moderate  men ',  etc.,  to  employ  that  complimentary  phrase- 
ology by  which  wealthy  and  anti-popular  politicians  have  chosen  to 
designate  each  other,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  In  the 
details  of  political  life,  they  had  different  partialities  as  well  as  different 
antipathies,  and  were  oftener  in  opposition  than  in  cooperation  with 
each  other.  But  they  furnished,  when  taken  together,  a  formidable 
anti-popular  force,  generally  either  in  abeyance,  or  disseminated  in  the 
accomplishment  of  smaller  political  measures  and  separate  personal 
successes,  but  capable,  at  a  special  crisis,  of  being  organized,  and  put  in 
conjoint  attack,  for  the  subversion  of  the  democracy.  Such  was  the 
important  movement  now  initiated  by  Peisander.  He  visited  separately 
each  of  these  clubs,  put  them  into  communication  with  each  other,  and 
exhorted  them  all  to  joint  aggressive  action  against  their  common  enemy 
the  democracy1. 

Having  taken  other  necessary  measures  towards  the  same  purpose, 
Peisander  left  Athens  with  his  colleagues  to  enter  upon  his  negotiation 
with  Tissaphernes.  But  the  cooperation  of  the  clubs  which  he  had 
originated,  was  prosecuted  with  increased  ardour  during  his  absence, 
and  even  fell  into  hands  more  organizing  and  effective  than  his  own. 
The  rhetorical  teacher  Antiphon  took  it  in  hand  especially,  acquired  the 
confidence  of  the  clubs,  and  drew  the  plan  of  campaign  against  the  de- 
mocracy. He  was  a  man  estimable  in  private  life  and  not  open  to  pecuniary 
corruption,  in  other  respects,  of  pre-eminent  ability,  in  contrivance,  judge- 
ment, speech,  and  action.  The  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  generally 
unpopular  among  the  democracy,  excluded  him  from  taking  rank  as  a 
speaker  either  in  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikastery  :  for  a  rhetorical 
teacher,  contending  in  either  of  them  against  a  private  speaker,  was  con- 
sidered to  stand  at  the  same  unfair  advantage  as  a  fencing-master  fighting 
a  duel  with  a  gentleman  would  be  held  to  stand  in  modern  times.  Him- 
self thus  debarred  from  the  showy  celebrity  of  Athenian  political  life, 
Antiphon  became  only  the  more  consummate,  as  a  master  of  advice  and 
rhetorical  composition2,  to  assist  the  celebrity  of  others  ;  insomuch  that 
his  silent  assistance  in  political  and  judicial  debates,  as  a  sort  of  chamber- 
counsel,  was  highly  appreciated  and  largely  paid.  Now  such  were  pre- 
cisely the  talents  required  for  the  present  occasion  ;  while  Antiphon,  who 
hated  the  democracy  for  having  hitherto  kept  him  in  the  shade,  gladly 
bent  his  full  talents  towards  its  subversion. 

His  chief  auxiliary  was  Theramenes,  another  Athenian,  now  first  named, 
of  eminent  ability  and  cunning.   His  father,  Hagnon,  was  one  of  the  Probuli. 


1  There  seem  to  have  been  similar  political  clubs 
or  associations  at  Carthage,  exercising  much  influ- 
ence, and  holding  perpetual  banquets  as  a  means  of 
largess  to  the  poor — Aristotel.,  Polit.,  ii.  8,  2  ; 
Livy,  xxxiii.  46  ;  xxxiv.  61. 

The  like  political  associations  were  both  of  long 
duration  among  the  nobility  of  Rome,  and  of  much 
influence  for  political  objects  as  well  as  judicial 
success — '  coitiones  (compare  Cicero,  Pro  Cluentio, 
c«  54.  §  148)  honorum  adipiscendorum  causa  factae 
— factiones — sodalitates  '.  Compare  Dio  Cass., 
xxxvii.  57,  about  the  eTcupiKa  of  the  Triumvirs 
at  Rome. 

See  Th.  Mommsen,  De  Collegiis  et  Sodaliciis 
Romanorum,  Kiel,  1843,  ch.  iii.,  §§  5,  6,  7. 

The  Guilds  in  the  European  cities  during  the 
middle  ages,  usually  sworn  to  by  every  member 


and  called  Conjurationes  Amicitia,  bear  in  many 
respects  a  resemblance  to  these  £vpwp.o<ruu ; 
though  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  mediaeval 
cities,  being  so  much  less  popular  than  at  Athens, 
narrowed  their  range  of  interference  in  this  direc- 
tion :  their  political  importance,  however,  was 
quite  equal.  (See  Wilda,  Das  Gtiden  Wesen  des 
Mittelalters,  Abschn.,  ii.,  p.  167,  etc.) 

2  The  person  described  by  Krito  in  the  Eutky- 
dimus  of  Plato  (c.  31,  p.  305  C)  as  having  censured 
Sokrates  for  conversing  with  Euthydcmus  and 
Dionysodorus,  is  presented  exactly  like  Antiphon 
in  Thukydidfe  —  fjicioTa  vtj  top  Ata  prJTtop  • 
ovie  otpat  nunrore  avrbp  eirl  oiica«m}pioP  dvafit- 
/3rjic<Vai  •  aAX*  ciratcip  avrov  <f>acn  wept  tov  wpay- 
/xaTO?,  vt)  top  Ata,  «cai  5etp5p  dm  <ai  octrois 
A«»yow  £vvTi64vtu. 
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Even  Phrynichus  became  zealous  in  forwarding  the  movement  at  Athens, 
after  his  dismissal  from  the  command.  He  brought  to  the  side  of  Antiphon 
and  Theramenes  a  contriving  head  not  inferior  to  theirs,  coupled  with 
daring  and  audacity  even  superior. 

At  the  time  when  Peisander  and  the  other  envoys  reached  Ionia  (seem- 
ingly about  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February,  411  B.C.), 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  had  already  gone  to  Rhodes.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Athenian  armament  at  Chios  was  making  progress  in  the  siege  of  that 
place  and  the  construction  of  the  neighbouring  fort  at  Delphinium. 
Pedaritus,  the  Lacedaemonian  governor  of  the  island,  had  sent  pressing 
messages  to  solicit  aid  from  the  Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes,  but  no  aid 
arrived  ;  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  a  general  sally  and  attack 
upon  the  Athenians,  with  his  whole  force  foreign  as  well  as  Chian.  Though 
at  first  he  obtained  some  success,  the  battle  ended  in  his  complete  defeat 
and  death. 

It  was  while  Chios  seemed  thus  likely  to  be  recovered  by  Athens  that 
Peisander  arrived  in  Ionia  to  open  his  negotiations  with  Alkibiades  and 
Tissaphernes.  He  was  enabled  to  announce  that  the  subversion  of  the 
democracy  at  Athens  was  already  begun  and  would  soon  be  consummated  : 
and  he  now  required  the  price  which  had  been  promised  in  exchange — 
Persian  alliance  and  aid  to  Athens  against  the  Peloponnesians.  But 
Alkibiades  knew  well  that  he  had  promised  what  he  had  not  the  least 
chance  of  being  able  to  perform. 

Receiving  the  envoys  himself  in  conjunction  with  Tissaphernes,  he 
pushed  his  demands  to  an  extent  which  he  knew  that  the  Athenians 
would  never  concede,  in  order  that  the  rupture  might  seem  to  be  on  their 
side,  and  not  on  his.  First,  he  required  the  whole  of  Ionia  to  be  con- 
ceded to  the  Great  King  ;  next,  all  the  neighbouring  islands,  with  some 
other  items  besides.  Large  as  these  requisitions  were,  comprehending 
the  cession  of  Lesbos  and  Samos  as  well  as  Chios,  and  replacing  the  Persian 
monarchy  in  the  condition  in  which  it  had  stood  in  496  B.C.  before  the 
Ionic  revolt — Peisander  and  his  colleagues  granted  them  all :  so  that 
Alkibiades  was  on  the  point  of  seeing  his  deception  exposed  and  frus- 
trated. At  last  he  bethought  himself  of  a  fresh  demand,  which  touched 
Athenian  pride  as  well  as  Athenian  safety,  in  the  tenderest  place.  He 
required  that  the  Persian  king  should  be  held  free  to  build  ships  of  war 
in  unlimited  number,  and  to  keep  them  sailing  along  the  coast  as  he  might 
think  fit,  through  all  these  new  portions  of  territory1.  Not  merely  did  it 
cancel  the  boasted  treaty  (called  the  peace  of  Kallias)  concluded  about 
forty  years  before  between  Athens  and  Persia,  but  it  extinguished  the 
maritime  empire  of  Athens,  and  compromised  the  security  of  all  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  JEgeaui.  If  there  came  to  be  a  powerful  Persian 
fleets  on  the  islands,  it  would  be  the  certain  precursor  and  means  of  farther 
conquests  to  the  westward,  and  would  revive  the  aggressive  dispositions 
of  the  Great  King  as  they  had  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes.     Peisander  and  his  comrades,  abruptly  breaking  off  the  debate, 

1  Thukyd.,   viii.    56 :  vav*    tffau    iav    /SounAc'a  might  move  his  fleet  anywhere  along  the  coast  of 

noitlortiau,    «ai  napa*ktlv   rr\v    iavrov   yi\v,  .'.irrj  Asia  Minor,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  waters 

a,  koX  ixrait  a*  pot/Ayra*.  'east  of  Phaselis  and  the  Kyanean  rocks ',  was  in 

In  my  judgement  iavrov  is  decidedly  the  proper  itself  sufficient  to  ruin  the  negotiations.    To  ask 


reading  here.  that  the  Persians  might  send  any  number  of  ships 

[The  reading  iavrov  yijv  has  also  the  best  MSS.        to  cruise  off  Attica  would  have  been  a  gratuitous 
support.     The   demand    that    tbe    Persian    King        act  of  impudence.— Ed.] 
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returned  to  Samos.  They  suspected  Alkibiades  of  playing  false  with  the 
oligarchical  movement  which  he  had  himself  instigated,  and  affirmed 
that  he  was,  after  all,  unsuitable  tor  a  place  in  oligarchical  society.  Such 
declarations,  when  circulated  at  Samos,  to  account  for  their  unexpected 
failure  in  realizing  the  hopes  which  they  had  raised,  created  among  the 
armament  an  impression  that  Alkibiades  was  really  favourable  to  the 
democracy. 

Immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  the  satrap  took  a 
step  well  calculated  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  Athenians  altogether,  so 
far  as  Persian  aid  was  concerned.  Though  persisting  in  his  policy  of 
lending  no  decisive  assistance  to  either  party,  he  yet  began  to  fear  that 
he  was  pushing  matters  too  far  against  the  Peloponnesians.  He  had  no 
treaty  with  them  actually  in  force,  since  Lichas  had  disallowed  the  two 
previous  conventions  ;  nor  had  he  furnished  them  with  pay  or  mainte- 
nance. He  was  now,  however,  apprised  that  they  could  find  subsistence 
no  longer,  and  that  they  would  probably  desert,  or  commit  depredations 
on  the  coast  of  his  satrapy,  or  perhaps  be  driven  to  hasten  on  a  general 
action  with  the  Athenians.  Under  such  apprehensions  he  felt  compelled 
to  furnish  them  with  pay,  and  to  conclude  with  them  a  third  convention. 
He  therefore  invited  the  Peloponnesian  leaders  to  MilStus,  and  concluded 
with  them  a  treaty  to  the  following  effect : — 

'  In  this  1 3  th  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  ephorship  of 
Alexippidas  at  Lacedaemon,  a  convention  is  hereby  concluded  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  with  Tissaphernes  and  Hieramenes  and 
the  sons  of  Pharnakes,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  king  and  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies.  The  territory  of  the  king,  as  much  of  it  as 
is  in  Asia,  shall  belong  to  the  king.  Let  the  king  determine  as  he  chooses 
respecting  his  own  territory.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall 
not  approach  the  king's  territory  with  any  mischievous  purpose — nor 
shall  the  king  approach  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  with 
any  like  purpose.  If  any  one  among  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies 
shall  approach  the  king's  territory  with  mischievous  purpose,  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies  shall  hinder  him :  if  anyone  from  the  king's 
territory  shall  approach  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies  with  mis- 
chievous purpose,  the  king  shall  hinder  him.  Tissaphernes  shall  provide 
pay  and  maintenance,  for  the  fleet  now  present  at  the  rate  already  stipu- 
lated, until, the  king's  fleet  shall  arrive ;  after  that  it  shall  be  at  the  option 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  maintain  their  own  fleet  if  they  think  fit — or  if 
they  prefer,  Tissaphernes  shall  furnish  maintenance,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  the  Lacedaemonians  shall  repay  to  him  what  they  have  received. 
After  the  king's  fleet  shall  have  arrived,  the  two  fleets  shall  carry  on  war 
conjointly,  in  such  manner  as  shall  seem  good  to  Tissaphernes  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies.  If  they  choose  to  close  the  war  with  the 
Athenians,  they  shall  close  it  only  by  joint  consent.' 

In  comparing  this  third  convention  with  the  two  preceding,  we  find 
that  nothing  is  now  stipulated  as  to  any  territory  except  the  continent  of 
Asia,  which  is  ensured  unreservedly  to  the  king,  of  course  with  all  the 
Greek  residents  planted  upon  it.  But  by  a  diplomatic  finesse,  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  imply  that  this  is  not  all  the  territory  which  the  king  is 
entitled  to  claim — though  nothing  is  covenanted  as  to  any  remainder. 
Next,  this  third  treaty  includes  Pharnabazus  with  his  satrapy  of  Dasky- 
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Hum  ;  while  in  the  former  treaties  no  other  satrap  except  Tissaphernes 
had  been  concerned.  Thirdly,  we  here  find,  for  the  first  time,  formal 
announcement  of  a  Persian  fleet  about  to  be  brought  up  as  auxiliary  to 
the  Peloponnesians. 

The  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  now  ordered  to  move  from  Rhodes.  Before 
it  quitted  that  island,  however,  envoys  came  thither  from  Eretria  and 
from  Oropus ;  which  latter  place,  though  protected  by  an  Athenian 
garrison,  had  recently  been  surprised  and  captured  by  the  Boeotians. 
The  loss  of  Oropus  much  increased  the  facilities  for  the  revolt  of  Euboea  ; 
and  these  envoys  came  to  entreat  aid  from  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  te 
second  the  island  in  that  design.  The  Peloponnesian  commanders,  how- 
ever, felt  themselves  under  prior  obligation  to  relieve  the  sufferers  at 
Chios,  towards  which  island  they  first  bent  their  course.  But  when  they 
saw  the  Athenian  squadron  dogging  their  motions,  they  again  concen- 
trated their  force  at  Miletus  ;  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  also  again  united 
at  Samos.  It  was  about  the  end  of  March  411  B.C.,  that  the  two  fleets 
were  thus  replaced  in  the  stations  which  they  had  occupied  four  months 
previously. 

After  the  breach  with  Alkibiades,  and  still  more  after  this  manifest 
reconciliation  of  Tissaphernes  with  the  Peloponnesians,  Peisander  and  the 
oligarchical  conspirators  at  Samos  had  to  reconsider  their  plan  of  action. 
The  first  step  had  been  achieved,  before  the  delusive  expectation  of 
Persian  gold  was  dissipated.  The  Athenian  people  had  been  familiarized 
with  the  idea  of  a  subversion  of  their  constitution,  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  price  :  it  remained  to  extort  from  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
without  paying  the  price,  what  they  had  thus  consented  to  sell1.  More- 
over the  leaders  of  the  scheme  felt  themselves  already  compromised,  so 
that  they  could  not  recede  with  safety.  The  conspirators  resolved  to 
persevere,  at  all  hazards,  both  in  breaking  down  the  constitution  and  in 
carrying  on  the  foreign  war.  Most  of  them  being  rich  men,  they  were 
content  to  defray  the  cost  out  of  their  own  purses,  now  that  they  were 
contending,  not  for  their  country,  but  for  their  own  power  and  profit. 

They  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  execution.  While  they  despatched 
Peisander  with  five  of  the  envoys  back  to  Athens,  to  consummate  what 
was  already  in  progress  there — and  the  remaining  five  to  oligarchize  the 
dependent  allies — they  organized  all  their  partisan  force  in  the  armament 
and  began  to  take  measures  for  putting  down  the  democracy  in  Samos 
itself.  The  partisans  of  Peisander,  finding  it  an  invincible  obstacle  to 
their  views,  contrived  to  gain  over  a  party  of  the  leading  Samians  now  in 
authority  under  it.  Three  hundred  of  these  latter,  a  portion  of  those 
who  ten  months  before  had  risen  in  arms  to  put  down  the  pre-existing 
oligarchy,  now  enlisted  as  conspirators  along  with  the  Athenian  oligarchs. 
The  new  alliance  was  cemented,  according  to  genuine  oligarchical  practice, 
by  an  assassination — for  which  a  suitable  victim  was  at  hand.  The 
Athenian  Hyperbolus,  who  had  been  ostracized  some  years  before  by  the 
coalition  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiades,  was  now  resident  at  Samos.  Some  of 
the  Athenian  partisans,  headed  by  Charmlnus,  one  of  the  generals,  in 
concert  with  the  Samian  conspirators,  seized  him  and  put  him  to  death, 
seemingly  with  some  other  victims. 

1  See  AriitotH.,  Politic.,  v.  3,  8.  He  cites  this  revolution  as  an  instance  of  one  begun  by  deceit,  and 
afterwards  consummated  by  force. 
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But  these  assassinations  gave  warning  to  opponents.  Those  leading 
men  at  Samos  who  remained  attached  to  the  democracy,  looking 
abroad  for  defence  against  the  coming  attack,  made  earnest  appeal  to 
Leon  and  Diomedon,  the  two  generals  recently  arrived  from  Athens  in 
substitution  for  Phrynichus  and  Skironides,  as  well  as  to  the  trierarch 
Thrasyllus,  to  Thrasybulus  (son  of  Lykus),  then  serving  as  an  hoplite, 
and  to  many  others  of  the  pronounced  democrats  and  patriots  in  the 
Athenian  armament.  They  made  appeal,  not  simply  in  behalf  of  their 
personal  safety  and  of  their  own  democracy,  but  also  on  grounds  of  public 
interest  to  Athens  ;  since,  if  Samos  became  oligarchized,  its  sympathy  with 
the  Athenian  democracy  and  its  fidelity  to  the  alliance  would  be  at  an 
end. 

To  stand  by  the  assailed  democracy  of  Samos,  and  to  preserve  the 
island  itself,  now  the  mainstay  of  the  shattered  Athenian  empire,  were 
motives  more  than  sufficient  to  awaken  the  Athenian  leaders  thus  solicited. 
Commencing  a  personal  canvass  among  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  in- 
voking their  interference  to  avert  the  overthrow  of  the  Samian  democracy, 
they  found  the  general  sentiment  decidedly  in  their  favour,  most  of  all 
among  the  Parali,  or  crew  of  the  consecrated  public  trireme  called  the 
Paralus.  Presently  the  conspirators  made  a  violent  attack  to  overthrow 
the  government ;  but  though  they  chose  their  own  moment,  they  still 
found  themselves  thoroughly  worsted  in  the  struggle.  Thirty  of  their 
number  were  slain  in  the  contest,  and  three  of  the  most  guilty  afterwards 
condemned  to  banishment.  The  victorious  party  took  no  farther  revenge, 
even  upon  the  remainder  of  the  three  hundred  conspirators — granted  a 
general  amnesty — and  did  their  best  to  re-establish  constitutional  and 
harmonious  working  of  the  democracy. 

Chaereas,  an  Athenian  trierarch,  who  had  been  forward  in  the  contest, 
was  sent  in  the  Paralus  to  Athens,  to  make  communication  of  what  had 
occurred.  But  this  democratical  crew,  on  reaching  their  native  city, 
instead  of  being  received  with  that  welcome  which  they  doubtless  ex- 
pected, found  the  democracy  of  Athens  subverted :  instead  of  the  Boule 
of  Five  Hundred,  and  the  assembled  people,  an  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred 
self -installed  persons  were  enthroned  with  sovereign  authority  in  the 
Council  House.  The  first  order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  on  hearing  that  the 
Paralus  had  entered  Peiraeus,  was  to  remove  the  crew  aboard  a  common 
trireme,  with  orders  to  depart  forthwith  and  to  cruise  near  Euboea.  The 
commander  Chaereas  found  means  to  escape,  and  returned  back  to  Samos 
to  tell  the  unwelcome  news. 

The  steps,  whereby  this  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  had  been  gradually 
raised  up  to  their  new  power,  must  be  taken  up  from  the  time  when  Peis- 
ander  quitted  Athens.  All  the  members  of  that  board  of  Elders  called 
Probuli,  who  had  been  named  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily — with  Hagnon, 
father  of  TheramenSs,  at  their  head1 — together  with  many  other  leading 
citizens,  some  of  whom  had  been  counted  among  the  firmest  friends  of 
the  democracy,  joined  the  movement ;  while  the  oligarchical  and  the 
neutral  rich  came  into  it  with  ardour  ;  so  that  a  body  of  partisans  was 
formed  both  numerous  and  well  provided  with  money.  They  permitted 
the  [council]  and  the  public  assembly  to  go  on  meeting  and  debating  as 

1  Thukyd.,  viii.  i.  About  the  countenance  which  all  these  Probuli  lent  to  the  reactionaries,  see 
Aristotle,  Rhetoric.,  iii.  x8,  2. 
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usual ;  but  his  partisans,  neither  the  names  nor  the  numbers  of  whom  were 
publicly  known,  received  from  him  instructions  both  when  to  speak  and 
what  language  to  hold.  The  great  topic  upon  which  they  descanted,  was 
the  costliness  of  democratical  institutions  in  the  present  distressed  state 
of  the  finances,  when  tribute  from  the  allies  could  no  longer  be  reckoned 
upon — the  heavy  tax  imposed  upon  the  state  by  paying  the  Councillors, 
the  Dikasts,  the  Ekklesiasts  or  citizens  who  attended  the  public  assembly, 
etc.  The  state  could  now  afford  to  pay  none  but  those  soldiers  who  fought 
in  its  defence,  nor  ought  anyone  else  to  touch  the  public  money.  It  was 
essential  (they  insisted)  to  exclude  from  the  political  franchise  all  except 
a  select  'body  of  Five  Thousand,  composed  of  those  who  were  best  able 
to  do  service  to  the  city  by  person  and  by  purse * . 

Even  thus  indirectly  advocated,  the  project  of  cutting  down  the  franchise 
to  Five  Thousand,  and  of  suppressing  all  the  paid  civil  functions,  was  a 
change  sufficiently  violent  to  call  forth  abundant  opponents.  Of  the  men 
who  thus  stood  forward  in  opposition,  the  most  prominent  were  succes- 
sively taken  off  by  private  assassination.  The  first  of  them  who  thus 
perished  was  AndroklGs,  distinguished  as  a  demagogue  or  popular  speaker, 
and  marked  out  to  vengeance  not  only  by  that  circumstance,  but  by  the 
farther  fact  that  he  had  been  among  the  most  vehement  accusers  of 
Alkibiades  before  his  exile.  A  band  of  Grecian  youths  got  together, 
from  different  cities,  was  organized  for  the  business  :  the  victims  were  all 
chosen  on  the  same  special  ground,  and  the  deed  was  so  skilfully  per- 
petrated that  neither  director  nor  instrument  ever  became  known.  After 
these  assassinations — emanating  from  an  unknown  Directory  like  a 
Vehmic  tribunal — had  continued  for  some  time,  the  terror  which  they  in- 
spired became  universal.  So  finished  an  organization,  and  such  well  -aimed 
blows,  raised  a  general  belief  that  the  conspirators  were  much  more 
numerous  than  they  were  in  reality.  And  as  it  turned  out  that  there  were 
persons  among  them  who  had  before  been  accounted  hearty  democrats, 
so  at  last  dismay  and  mistrust  became  universally  prevalent.  In  the 
midst  of  this  terrorism,  all  opposition  ceased  in  the  [council]  and  public 
assembly,  so  that  the  speakers  of  the  conspiring  oligarchy  appeared  to 
carry  an  unanimous  assent. 

Such  was  the  condition  to  which  things  had  been  brought  in  Athens 
at  the  time  when  Peisander  and  the  five  envoys  arrived  thither  returning 
from  Samos.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  previously  transmitted  home 
from  Samos  news  of  the  rupture  with  AlkibiadSs.  Such  news  would 
probably  be  acceptable  both  to  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  both  of  them 
personal  enemies  of  Alkibiades.  At  any  rate,  the  plans  of  Antiphon  had 
been  independent  of  all  view  to  Persian  aid.  Peisander  had  not  come 
direct  from  Samos  to  Athens,  but  had  halted  in  his  voyage  at  various  allied 
dependencies — while  the  other  five  envoys  had  been  sent  to  Thasos  and 
elsewhere,  all  for  the  same  purpose,  of  putting  down  democracies  in  those 
allied  cities  where  they  existed,  and  establishing  oligarchies  in  their  room. 
Peisander  made  this  change  at  Tfinos,  Andros,  Karystus,  iEgina,  and 
elsewhere,  collecting  from  these  several  places  a  regiment  of  300  hoplites, 
which  he  brought  with  him  to  Athens  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  his  new 

1  Thukydides  (viii.  6j)  only  knows  of  certain  awroK).     From  Ath.  Pol.  (a  29)  we  now    know 

informal    proposals   made  by    the   plotters   as   a  that  recommendations  were  put  forward  in  all  due 

stepping-stone  towards  securing  complete  control  order  by  a  public  commission,  and  ratified  by  the 

for  themselves  (A4yo«  «'*  tov  ^oWpov  wpotipy^rro  assembly  (see  Appendix  to  this  chapter).— Ed. 
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oligarchy.  His  arrival  was  the  signal  for  consummating  the  revolution ; 
first,  by  suspension  of  the  tutelary  constitutional  sanction — next,  by  the 
more  direct  employment  of  armed  force. 

In  a  public  assembly  a  decree  was  passed,  naming  ten  commissioners 
with  full  powers,  to  prepare  propositions  for  such  political  reform  as  they 
should  think  advisable — and  to  be  ready  by  a  given  day1.  According  to 
the  usual  practice,  this  decree  must  previously  have  been  approved  in 
the  BoulS  of  Five  Hundred,  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  people.  Such 
was  doubtless  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  so  that  the  decree  passed 
without  any  opposition.  On  the  day  fixed,  a  fresh  assembly  met,  which 
Peisander  and  his  partisans  caused  to  be  held,  not  in  the  usual  place 
(called  the  Pnyx)  within  the  city  walls,  but  at  a  place  called  Kolonus, 
ten  stadia  (rather  more  than  a  mile)  without  the  walls,  north  of  the  city. 
Kolonus  was  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  within  the  precinct  of  which  the 
assembly  was  enclosed  for  the  occasion.  Such  an  assembly  was  not  likely 
to  be  numerous,  wherever  held2,  since  there  could  be  little  motive  to 
attend  when  freedom  of  debate  was  extinguished  ;  but  the  oligarchical 
conspirators  now  transferred  it  without  the  walls,  selecting  a  narrow 
area  for  the  meeting — in  order  that  they  might  lessen  still  farther  the 
chance  of  numerous  attendance.  They  were  thus  also  more  out  of  the 
reach  of  an  armed  movement  in  the  city,  as  well  as  enabled  to  post  their 
own  armed  partisans  around,  under  colour  of  protecting  the  meeting 
against  disturbance  by  the  Lacedaemonians  from  Dekeleia. 

The  proposition  of  the  newly-appointed  Decemvirs  was  exceedingly 
short  and  simple.  They  merely  moved  the  abolition  of  the  celebrated 
Graphe  Paranomon  ;  that  is,  they  proposed  that  every  Athenian  citizen 
should  have  full  liberty  of  making  any  anti-constitutional  proposition 
that  he  chose.  This  proposition  was  adopted  without  a  single  dissentient. 
It  was  thought  more  formal  to  sever  this  proposition  pointedly  from  the 
rest,  and  to  put  it,  singly  and  apart,  into  the  mouth  of  the  special  com- 
missioners, since  it  was  the  legalizing  condition  of  every  other  positive 
change  which  they  were  about  to  move  afterwards.  Full  liberty  being 
thus  granted  to  make  any  motion,  however  anti-constitutional,  and  to 
dispense  with  all  the  established  formalities,  such  as  preliminary  authoriza- 
tion by  the  senate — the  revolutionaries  now  came  forward  with  sub- 
stantive propositions  to  the  following  effect3  : — 

1.  All  the  existing  democratical  magistracies  were  suppressed  at  once, 
and  made  to  cease  for  the  future.  2.  No  civil  functions  whatever  were 
hereafter  to  be  salaried.  3.  To  constitute  a  new  government,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  persons  were  named  forthwith,  who  were  to  choose  a  larger 
body  of  one  hundred  (that  is,  one  hundred  including  the  five  choosers 
themselves).  Each  individual,  out  of  this  body  of  one  hundred,  was  to 
choose  three  persons.  4.  .A  body  of  Four  Hundred  was  thus  constituted, 
who  were  to  take  their  seat  in  the  Council-house,  and  to  carry  on  the 
government  with  unlimited  powers,  according  to  their  own  discretion. 

1  Thukyd.,  viii.  67.  [On  the  order  in  which  these  »  Thukydides  does  not  ascribe  this  batch  of  pro- 
measures  were  brought  forward,  and  on  the  consti-  posals  to  any  definite  person,  but  says  somewhat 
tution  of  the  Commission,  see  Appendix. — Ed.]  obscurely :  ivravQa  4jj  Aa/Airpwc  eXe'-jjero  fMjre  apxeiV< 

2  Compare  the  statement  in  Lysias  (Orat.  xii.,  k.  t.  A.,  (viii.  67)^ — an  expression  which  suggests  that 
CorU.  Eraiostk.,  §  76,  p.  127)  respecting  the  small  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  constitutional 
numbers  who  attended  and  voted  at  the  assembly  details  of  the  revolution.  This  deficiency  is 
by  which  the  subsequent  oligarchy  of  Thirty  was  remedied  in  Ath.  Pot.  (chs.  29,  30).     See  Appendix 

to  this  chapter. — Ed. 
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5.  They  were  to  convene  the  Five  Thousand,  whenever  they  might  think 
fit.     All  was  passed  without  a  dissentient  voice. 

The  invention  and  employment  of  this  imaginary  aggregate  of  Five 
Thousand  was  not  the  least  dexterous  among  the  combinations  of  Anti- 
phon.  No  one  knew  who  these  Five  Thousand  were  :  yet  the  resolution, 
just  adopted,  purported — not  that  such  a  number  of  citizens  should  be 
singled  out  and  constituted,  either  by  choice,  or  by  lot,  or  in  some  deter- 
minate manner  which  should  exhibit  them  to  the  view  and  knowledge  of 
others — but  that  the  Four  Hundred  should  convene  The  Five  Thousand, 
whenever  they  thought  proper  :  thus  assuming  the  latter  to  be  a  list 
already  made  up  and  notorious,  at  least  to  the  Four  Hundred  themselves. 
The  Four  Hundred  now  installed  formed  the  entire  and  exclusive  rulers 
of  the  state.  But  the  mere  name  of  the  Five  Thousand,  though  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  name,  served  two  important  purposes  for  Antiphon 
and  his  conspiracy.  First,  it  admitted  of  being  falsely  produced  (especially 
to  the  armament  at  Samos)  as  proof  of  a  tolerably  numerous  and  popular 
body  of  qualified  citizens — all  intended  to  take  their  turn  by  rotation  in 
exercising  the  powers  of  government.  Next,  it  immensely  augmented 
the  means  of  intimidation  possessed  by  the  Four  Hundred  at  home,  by 
exaggerating  the  impression  of  their  supposed  strength.  For  the  citizens 
generally  were  made  to  believe  that  there  were  five  thousand  real  and 
living  partners  in  the  conspiracy  ;  while  the  fact  that  these  partners  were 
not  known  and  could  not  be  individuaDy  identified,  rather  aggravated  the 
reigning  terror  and  mistrust,  since  every  man,  suspecting  that  his  neigh- 
bour might  possibly  be  among  them,  was  afraid  to  communicate  his  dis- 
content or  propose  means  for  joint  resistance. 

As  soon  as  the  public  assembly  at  Kolonus  had  with  such  seeming 
unanimity  accepted  all  the  propositions  of  Peisander,  they  were  dismissed, 
and  the  new  regiment  of  Four  Hundred  were  constituted  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed. It  now  only  remained  to  install  them  in  the  Council-house. 
They  selected  that  hour  of  the  day  when  the  greater  number  of  citizens 
habitually  went  home.  While  the  general  body  of  hoplites  left  the 
station  at  this  hour  according  to  the  usual  practice,  the  hoplites  (Andrian, 
Tenian  and  others)  in  the  immediate  confidence  of  the  Four  Hundred  were 
directed  to  hold  themselves  prepared  at  a  little  distance  off;  so  that  if 
any  symptoms  should  appear  of  resistance  being  contemplated,  they  might 
at  once  interfere  and  forestall  it.  Having  taken  this  precaution,  the 
Four  Hundred  marched  in  a  body  to  the  BoulS,  each  man  with  a  dagger 
concealed  under  his  garment,  and  followed  by  their  special  body-guard  of 
1 20  young  men  from  various  Grecian  cities.  The  councillors  were  noway 
prepared  to  resist  the  decree  just  passed  under  the  forms  of  legality,  with  an 
armed  body  now  arrived  to  enforce  its  execution.  They  obeyed  and  de- 
parted, each  man  as  he  passed  the  door  receiving  the  salary  tendered  to  him. 

Thus  perished,  or  seemed  to  perish,  the  democracy  of  Athens,  after  an 
uninterrupted  existence  of  nearly  one  hundred  years  since  the  revolution 
of  Kleisthenes.  So  incredible  did  it  appear  that  the  numerous,  intelligent, 
and  constitutional  citizens  of  Athens  should  suffer  their  liberties  to  be 
overthrown  by  a  band  of  four  hundred  conspirators,  while  the  great  mass 
of  them  not  only  loved  their  democracy,  but  had  arms  in  their  hands  to 
defend  it,  that  even  their  enemy  and  neighbour  Agis  at  Dekeleia  could 
hardly  imagine  the  revolution  to  be  a  fact  accomplished. 
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As  Grecian  history  has  been  usually  written,  we  are  instructed  to  believe 
that  the  misfortunes,  and  the  corruption,  and  the  degradation,  of  the 
democratical  states,  were  brought  upon  them  by  the  class  of  demagogues, 
of  whom  Kleon,  Hyperbolus,  AndroklSs,  etc.,  stand  forth  as  specimens, 
These  men  are  represented  as  mischief-makers  and  revilers,  accusing 
without  just  cause,  and  converting  innocence  into  treason. 

Now  the  history  of  this  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  presents  to  us 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  It  reveals  the  continued  existence  of  power- 
ful anti-popular  combinations,  ready  to  come  together  for  treasonable 
purposes  when  the  moment  appeared  safe  and  tempting.  It  manifests 
the  character  and  morality  of  the  leaders,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the 
anti-popular  force  naturally  fell.  It  proves  that  these  leaders,  men  of 
uncommon  ability,  required  little  more  than  the  extinction  or  silence  of 
the  demagogues,  to  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  popular  securities,  and  get 
possession  of  the  government.  We .  need  no  better  proof  to  teach  us 
what  was  the  real  function  and  intrinsic  necessity  of  these  demagogues 
in  the  Athenian  system,  taking  them  as  a  class,  and  apart  from  the  manner 
in  which  individuals  among  them  may  have  performed  their  duty. 
Aggressive  in  respect  to  official  delinquents,  they  were  defensive  in  respect 
to  the  public  and  the  constitution.  If  that  anti-popular  force,  which 
Antiphon  found  ready-made,  had  not  been  efficient,  at  a  much  earlier 
moment,  in  stifling  the  democracy — it  was  because  there  were  dema- 
gogues to  cry  aloud,  as  well  as  assemblies  to  hear  and  sustain  them.  If 
Antiphon's  conspiracy  was  successful,  it  was  because  he  knew  where  to 
aim  his  blows,  so  as  to  strike  down  the  real  enemies  of  the  oligarchy  and 
the  real  defenders  of  the  people. 

As  soon  as  the  Four  Hundred  found  themselves  formally  installed, 
they  divided  themselves  by  lot  into  separate  Prytanies,  and  then  solem- 
nized their  installation  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  They  put  to  death  some 
political  enemies,  though  not  many  :  they  farther  imprisoned  and  banished 
others,  and  made  large  changes  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  carrying 
everything  with  a  rigour  unknown  under  the  old  constitution1.  It  seems 
to  have  been  proposed  among  them  to  pass  a  vote  of  restoration  to  all 
persons  under  sentence  of  exile.  But  this  was  rejected  by  the  majority, 
in  order  that  Alkibiades  might  not  be  among  the  number :  nor  did  they 
think  it  expedient  to  pass  the  law,  reserving  him  as  a  special  exception. 

They  farther  despatched  a  messenger  to  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  intimating 
their  wish  to  treat  for  peace.  Agis,  however,  not  believing  that  the 
Athenian  people  would  thus  submit  to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty,  antici- 
pated that  intestine  dissension  would  certainly  break  out,  or  at  least 
that  some  portion  of  the  Long  Walls  would  be  found  unguarded.  While 
therefore  he  declined  the  overtures  for  peace,  he  at  the  same  time  sent  for 
reinforcements  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  marched  with  a  considerable 
army,  in  addition  to  his  own  garrison,  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens. 
But  he  found  the  ramparts  carefully  manned  :  no  commotion  took  place 
within  :  even  a  sally  was  made,  in  which  some  advantage  was  gained  over 

1  Thukyd.,  viii.  70.     I  imagine  that  this  must  well  worth  mentioning  on  his  part,  and  his  brevity 

be  the  meaning  of  the  words— to  Si  iXXa  tvtftov  indicates  that  he  had  no  definite  information  on 

koto  Kparos  ttjv  ir6Xti>.  this  point,  save,  perhaps,  a  vague  report  of  the 

[Thukydides  merely  says,  regarding  the  further  measures  carried  by  the  extremists  after  the  in- 

innovations  :    vartpov  &  iroAv    fxcTaAAd^apTc?  njs  stallation  of  the  Four  Hundred  (Ath.  Pol.,  c.  31). 

tov  6r)fj.ov  jioirqceuf .     But  all  these  changes  from  According  to  Ath.  Pol.  (c.  33),  their  rule  lasted  four 

the   time-honoured   democracy   must   have   been  months. — Ed.] 
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him.  He  therefore  speedily  retired,  sending  back  his  newly-arrived  re- 
inforcements to  Peloponnesus  ;  while  the  Four  Hundred,  on  renewing 
their  advances  to  him  for  peace,  now  found  themselves  much  better 
received,  and  were  even  encouraged  to  despatch  envoys  to  Sparta  itself. 

As  soon  as  they  had  thus  got  over  the  first  difficulties,  they  despatched 
ten  envoys  to  Samos.  Aware  beforehand  of  the  danger  impending 
over  them  in  that  quarter  from  the  known  aversion  of  the  soldiers 
and  seamen  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  oligarchy,  they  had  moreover 
just  heard,  by  the  arrival  of  Chaereas  and  the  Paralus,  of  the  joint  attack 
made  by  the  Athenian  and  Samian  oligarchs,  and  of  its  complete  failure. 
Their  ten  envoys  were  instructed  to  represent  at  Samos  that  the  recent 
oligarchy  had  been  established  with  no  views  injurious  to  the  city,  but  on 
the  contrary  for  the  general  benefit ;  that  though  the  Council  now  installed 
consisted  of  Four  Hundred  only,  yet  the  total  number  of  partisans  who  had 
made  the  revolution  and  were  qualified  citizens  under  it,  was  Five  Thou- 
sand, a  number  greater  (they  added)  than  had  ever  been  actually  assembled 
in  the  Pnyx  under  the  democracy,  even  for  the  most  important  debates1, 
in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absences  of  numerous  individuals  on 
military  service  and  foreign  travel. 

They  were  forestalled  by  Chaereas,  who,  though  the  Four  Hundred  tried 
to  detain  him,  made  his  escape  and  hastened  to  Samos  to  communicate 
the  change  which  had  occurred  at  Athens.  Instead  of  hearing  that 
change  described  under  the  extenuations  prescribed  by  Antiphon  and 
Phrynichus,  the  armament  first  learnt  it  from  the  lips  of  Chaereas,  who 
told  them  at  once  the  extreme  truth — and  even  more  than  the  truth. 
He  recounted  with  indignation  that  every  Athenian,  who  ventured  to 
say  a  word  against  the  Four  Hundred  rulers  of  the  city,  was  punished  with 
the  scourge — that  even  the  wives  and  children  of  persons  hostile  to  them 
were  outraged — that  there  was  a  design  of  seizing  and  imprisoning  the 
relatives  of  the  democrats  at  Samos,  and  putting  them  to  death  if  the  latter 
refused  to  obey  orders  from  Athens.  These  additional  details  of  Chaereas 
filled  them  with  uncontrollable  wrath,  which  they  manifested  by  open 
menace  against  the  known  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Samos.  It 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  their  hands  were  arrested  by  the  more  re- 
flecting citizens  present,  who  remonstrated  against  the  madness  of  such 
disorderly  proceedings  when  the  enemy  was  close  upon  them. 

A  great  democratical  manifestation,  of  the  most  earnest  and  imposing 
character,  was  proclaimed,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus.  The  Athenian  armament,  brought  together  in  one  grand 
assembly,  took  an  oath  by  the  most  stringent  sanctions — To  maintain 
their  democracy — To  keep  up  friendship  and  harmony  with  each  other — 
To  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians  with  energy — To  be  at 
enmity  with  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens,  and  to  enter  into  no  amicable 
communication  with  them  whatever.  The  whole  armament  swore  to  this 
compact  with  enthusiasm,  and  even  those  who  had  before  taken  part  in 

i  That  no  assembly  had  ever  been  attended  by  possible,  that  in  cases  where  this  large  number  of 

so  many  as  5,000  (ou««wwwot«)  I  certainly  am  far  votes  was  required,  as  in  the  ostracism,  and  where 

from  believing.     It  is  not  improbable,  however,  there  was  no  discussion  carried  on  immediately 

that  5,000  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  citi-  before   the   voting — the   process   of    voting   may 


tens  to  attend.     Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  note,  opposes  have  lasted  some  hours,  like  our   keeping  open 

the  allegation,  in  part,  by  remarking  that  '  the  of  a  poll, 

law  required  not  only  the  presence  but  the  sanction  must  hav 

of  at  least  6,000  citizens  to  some  particular  decrees  that   all  s 

of  the  assembly  '.     It  seems  to  me,  however,  quite  assembly. 


the  allegation,  in  part,  by  remarking  that  '  the  of  a  poll.  So  that  though  more  than  6,000  citizens 
law  required  not  only  the  presence  but  the  sanction  must  have  voted  altogether— it  was  not  necessary 
of  at  least  6,000  citizens  to  some  particular  decrees        that   all  should   have  been   present  in   the  same 
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the  oligarchical  movements  were  forced  to  be  forward  in  the  ceremony. 
What  lent  double  force  to  this  scene,  was,  that  the  entire  Samian  popula- 
tion, every  male  of  the  military  age,  took  the  oath  along  with  the  friendly 
armament. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  soldiers  of  the  armament  now  took  a 
step  unparalleled  in  Athenian  history.  Feeling  that  they  could  no  longer 
receive  orders  from  Athens  under  her  present  oligarchical  rulers,  they 
constituted  themselves  into  a  sort  of  community  apart,  and  held  an 
assembly  as  citizens  to  choose  anew  their  generals  and  trierarchs.  Of 
those  already  in  command,  several  were  deposed  as  unworthy  of  trust, 
others  being  elected  in  their  places,  especially  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus. 
'  The  city  has  revolted  from  us  '  (exclaimed  Thrasybulus).  '  But  let  not 
this  abate  our  courage  :  for  they  are  only  the  lesser  force — we  are  the 
greater  and  the  self-sufficing.  We  have  here  the  whole  navy  of  the  state, 
whereby  we  can  ensure  to  ourselves  the  contributions  from  our  depen- 
dencies just  as  well  as  if  we  started  from  Athens.  We  have  the  hearty 
attachment  of  Samos,  second  in  power  only  to  Athens  herself,  and  serving 
us  as  a  military  station  against  the  enemy,  now  as  in  the  past.  We  are 
better  able  to  obtain  supplies  for  ourselves,  than  those  in  the  city  for 
themselves  ;  for  it  is  only  through  our  presence  at  Samos  that  they  have 
hitheito  kept  the  mouth  of  Peiraeus  open.  If  they  refuse  to  restore  to 
us  our  democratical  constitution,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  exclude  them 
from  the  sea  than  they  to  exclude  us.  They  send  us  no  pay — they  leave 
us  to  provide  maintenance  for  ourselves.  As  counsellors,  we  here  are 
better  than  they ;  for  they  have  just  committed  the  wrong  of  subverting 
the  constitution  of  our  common  country — while  we  are  striving  to  main- 
tain it,  and  will  do  our  best  to  force  them  into  the  same  track.  Alki- 
biadGs,  if  we  ensure  to  him  a  safe  restoration,  will  cheerfully  bring  the 
alliance  of  Persia  to  sustain  us  ;  and  even  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
our  powerful  naval  force  will  always  enable  us  to  find  places  of  refuge  in 
abundance,  with  city  and  territory  adequate  to  our  wants.' 

Meanwhile  AlkibiadSs,  finding  his  return  by  means  of  the  oligarchy  im- 
possible, naturally  became  its  enemy,  and  this  new  antipathy  superseded 
his  feeling  of  revenge  against  the  democracy  for  having  banished  him.  In 
fact  he  was  disposed  (as  Phrynichus  had  truly  said  about  him1)  to  avail 
himself  indifferently  of  either,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  presented 
itself  as  a  serviceable  agency  for  his  ambitious  views.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  turn  of  affairs  at  Samos  had  made  itself  manifest,  he  opened 
communication  with  Thrasybulus  and  the  democratical  leaders2,  renewing 
to  them  the  same  promises  of  Persian  alliance,  on  condition  of  his  own 
restoration,  as  he  had  before  made  to  Peisander  and  the  oligarchical 
party.  Thrasybulus  and  his  colleagues  either  sincerely  believed  him,  or 
at  least  thought  that  his  restoration  afforded  a  possibility  of  obtaining 
Persian  aid,  without  which  they  despaired  of  the  war. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  more  than  one  assembly  and  discussion, 
that  Thrasybulus  prevailed  on  the  armament  to  pass  a  vote  of  security 
and  restoration  to  AlkibiadSs.  As  Athenian  citizens,  the  soldiers  probably 
were  unwilling  to  take  upon  them  the  reversal  of  a  sentence  solemnly 
passed  by  the  democratical  tribunal,  on  the  ground  of  irreligion  with 

1  Thukyd.,  viii.  48.  communication — but  it  is  implied  in  the  words 

2  Thukydides  does  not  expressly  mention  this        *AXici/ita5^v — ao-fxevov  wmpi$  nv,  etc.  (viii.  76). 
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suspicion  of  treason.  They  were,  however,  induced  to  pass  the  vote, 
after  which  Thrasybulus  sailed  over  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  brought  across 
AlkibiadSs  to  the  island,  and  introduced  him  to  the  armament.  The 
supple  exile,  who  had  denounced  the  democracy  so  bitterly  both  at  Sparta, 
and  in  his  correspondence  with  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  knew  well 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  democratical  assembly  now 
before  him.  He  began  by  deploring  the  sentence  of  banishment  passed 
against  him,  and  throwing  the  blame  of  it,  not  upon  the  injustice  of  his 
countrymen,  but  upon  his  own  unhappy  destiny  *.  He  then  entered  upon 
the  public  prospects  of  the  moment,  pledging  himself  with  entire  con- 
fidence to  realize  the  hopes  of  Persian  alliance,  and  boasting  in  terms  not 
merely  ostentatious  but  even  extravagant,  of  the  ascendant  influence 
which  he  possessed  over  Tissaphernes.  The  satrap  had  promised  him  (so 
the  speech  went  on)  never  to  let  the  Athenians  want  for  pay,  as  soon  as 
he  once  came  to  trust  them,  not  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  issue  out  his 
last  daric  or  to  coin  his  own  silver  couch  into  money.  Nor  would  he 
require  any  farther  condition  to  induce  him  to  trust  them,  except  that 
Alkibiades  should  be  restored  and  should  become  their  guarantee.  Not 
only  would  he  furnish  the  Athenians  with  pay,  but  he  would,  besides, 
bring  up  to  their  aid  the  Phenician  fleet,  which  was  already  at  Aspendus — 
instead  of  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

Though  Alkibiadds  thus  presented  himself  with  a  new  falsehood,  as  well 
as  with  a  new  vein  of  political  sentiment,  his  discourse  was  eminently 
successful.  In  the  fulness  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  they  elected  him 
general  along  with  Thrasybulus  and  the  rest.  So  completely  indeed  were 
their  imaginations  filled  with  the  prospect  of  Persian  aid,  against  their 
enemies  in  Ionia,  that  alarm  for  the  danger  of  Athens  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Four  Hundred  became  the  predominant  feeling  ;  and  many 
voices  were  even  raised  in  favour  of  sailing  to  Peiraeus  for  the  rescue  of  the 
city.  But  AlkibiadSs,  knowing  well  (what  the  armament  did  not  know) 
that  his  own  promises  of  Persian  pay  and  fleet  were  a  mere  delusion, 
strenuously  dissuaded  such  a  movement,  which  would  have  left  the 
dependencies  in  Ionia  defenceless  against  the  Peloponnesians.  As  soon 
as  the  assembly  broke  up,  he  crossed  over  again  to  the  mainland,  under 
pretence  of  concerting  measures  with  Tissaphernes  to  realize  his  recent 
engagements. 

Relieved,  substantially  though  not  in  strict  form,  from  the  penalties 
of  exile,  Alkibiades  was  thus  launched  in  a  new  career.  He  was  at  this 
time  eager  to  make  a  show  of  intimate  and  confidential  communication 
with  Tissaphernes,  in  order  that  he  might  thereby  impose  upon  the 
Athenians  at  Samos  ;  to  communicate  to  the  satrap  his  recent  election  as 
general  of  the  Athenian  force,  that  his  importance  with  the  Persians 
might  be  enhanced  ;  and  lastly,  by  passing  backwards  and  forwards  from 
Tissaphernes  to  the  Athenian  camp,  to  exhibit  an  appearance  of  friendly 
concert  between  the  two,  which  might  sow  mistrust  and  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  the  Peloponnesians.  In  this  tripartite  manoeuvring,  so  suitable 
to  his  habitual  character,  he  was  more  or  less  successful ;  especially  in 
regard  to  the  latter  purpose.  For  though  he  never  had  any  serious  chance 
of  inducing   Tissaphernes  to  assist  the   Athenians,   he  did  nevertheless 

1  Thukyd.,  viii.  81.  Nothing  can  be  more  false  ceedings  of  Alkibiades,  during  this  period,  are  pre- 
and  perverted  than  the  manner  in  which  the  pro-        sen  ted  in  the  Oration  of  Isokrates,D«£igis,H  18-33. 
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contribute  to  alienate  him  from  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  enemy  from 
him. 

Without  any  longer  delay  in  the  camp  of  Tissaphernes  than  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  faith  of  the  Athenians  in  his  promise  of  Persian  aid, 
Alkibiades  returned  to  Samos,  where  he  was  found  by  the  ten  envoys 
sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  from  Athens,  on  their  first  arrival.  These 
envoys  were  invited  by  the  generals  to  make  their  communication  to  the 
assembled  armament.  They  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
hearing,  so  loud  were  the  cries  that  the  subverters  of  the  democracy  ought 
to  be  put  to  death.  Silence  being  at  length  obtained,  they  proceeded  to 
state  that  the  late  revolution  had  been  brought  to  pass  for  the  salvation 
of  the  city,  and  especially  for  the  economy  of  the  public  treasure,  by 
suppressing  the  salaried  civil  functions  of  the  democracy,  and  thus  leaving 
more  pay  for  the  soldiers :  that  there  was  no  purpose  of  mischief  in  the 
change,  still  less  of  betrayal  to  the  enemy,  which  might  already  have  been 
effected,  had  such  been  the  intention  of  the  Four  Hundred,  when  Agis 
advanced  from  Dekeleia  up  to  the  walls  :  that  the  citizens,  now  possessing 
the  political  franchise,  were,  not  Four  Hundred  only,  but  Five  Thousand 
in  number,  all  of  whom  would  take  their  turn  in  rotation  for  the  places 
now  occupied  by  the  Four  Hundred. 

The  general  resentment  against  the  Four  Hundred  was  now  expressed 
by  the  assembly  so  passionately,  that  the  proposition  of  sailing  imme- 
diately to  the  Peiraeus  was  revived  with  greater  ardour  than  before. 
Alkibiades,  who  had  already  once  discountenanced  this  design,  now  stood 
forward  to  repel  it  again.  Nevertheless  all  the  plenitude  of  his  influence, 
then  greater  than  that  of  any  other  officer  in  the  armament,  and  seconded 
by  the  esteemed  character  as  well  as  the  loud  voice  of  Thrasybulus  *,  was 
required  to  avert  it.  He  took  upon  himself  to  give  to  the  envoys  a  public 
answer  in  the  name  of  the  collective  armament.  '  We  make  no  objec- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  Five  Thousand  :  but  the  Four  Hundred  must  go 
about  their  business,  and  reinstate  the  BoulS  of  Five  Hundred  as  it  was 
before.  We  are  much  obliged  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  way  of 
economy,  so  as  to  increase  the  pay  available  for  the  soldiers.  Above  all, 
maintain  the  war  strenuously,  without  any  flinching  before  the  enemy. 
For  if  the  city  be  now  safely  held,  there  is  good  hope  that  we  may  make 
up  the  mutual  differences  between  us  by  amicable  settlement ;  but  if 
once  either  of  us  perish,  either  we  here  or  you  at  home,  there  will  be 
nothing  left  for  the  other  to  make  up  with.' 

Thukydidds  insists  much  on  the  capital  service  which  Alkibiades  then 
rendered  to  his  country,  by  arresting  a  project  which  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  leaving  all  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  defenceless  against  the 
Peloponnesians.  His  advice  doubtless  turned  out  well  in  the  result ;  yet 
if  we  contemplate  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  moment  when  he  gave  it, 
we  shall  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  prudential  calculation  was  not 
rather  against  him,  and  in  favour  of  the  impulse  of  the  armament.  For 
what  was  to  hinder  the  Four  Hundred  from  patching  up  a  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  getting  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  into  Athens  to  help  them 
in  maintaining  their  dominion  ?  Alkibiades  could  not  really  imagine 
that  the  Four  Hundred  would  obey  his  mandate  delivered  to  the  envoys, 
and  resign  their  power  voluntarily.     But  if  they  remained  masters  of 

1  Plutarch,  Alkibiadk,  c.  26. 
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Athens,  who  could  calculate  what  they  would  do,  not  merely  in  regard  to 
the  foreign  enemy,  but  even  in  regard  to  the  relatives  of  the  absent  sol- 
diers ?  Whether  we  look  to  the  legitimate  apprehensions  of  the  soldiers, 
inevitable  while  their  relatives  were  thus  exposed,  or  to  the  chance  of 
irreparable  public  calamity,  greater  even  than  the  loss  of  Ionia,  by  the 
betrayal  of  Athens  to  the  enemy — we  shall  be  disposed  to  conclude  that 
the  impulse  of  the  armament  was  natural,  and  that  AlkibiadSs  was  nothing 
more  than  fortunate  in  a  sanguine  venture.  And  if,  instead  of  the  actual 
chances,  we  look  to  the  chances  as  Alkibiades  represented,  and  as  the 
armament  conceived  them  upon  his  authority — viz.,  that  the  Phenician 
fleet  was  close  at  hand  to  act  against  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Ionia — we 
shall  sympathize  yet  more  with  the  defensive  movement  homeward. 
AlkibiadSs  had  an  advantage  over  everyone  else,  simply  by  knowing  his 
own  falsehoods1. 

At  the  same  assembly  were  introduced  envoys  from  Argos,  bearing  a 
mission  of  recognition  and  an  offer  of  aid  to  the  Athenian  Demos  in  Samos. 

Meanwhile  the  envoys  returned  from  Samos  to  Athens,  carrying  back 
to  the  Four  Hundred  the  unwelcome  news  of  their  total  failure  with  the 
armament.  A  little  before,  it  appears,  some  of  the  trierarchs  on  service 
at  the  Hellespont  had  returned  to  Athens  also,  and  had  tried  to  turn  their 
squadron  to  the  purposes  of  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  but  had  been 
baffled  by  the  inflexible  democracy  of  their  own  seamen2.  At  the  time 
when  Peisander  quitted  Samos  for  Athens  to  consummate  the  oligarchical 
conspiracy  even  without  Alkibiades,  he  and  others  had  gone  round  many 
of  the  dependencies  and  had  effected  a  similar  revolution  in  their  internal 
government,  in  hopes  that  they  would  thus  become  attached  to  the  new 
oligarchy  at  Athens.  But  this  anticipation  (as  Phrynichus  had  predicted) 
was  nowhere  realized.  The  newly-created  oligarchies  only  became  more 
anxious  for  complete  autonomy  than  the  democracies  had  been  before. 
At  Thasos  especially,  a  body  of  exiles  who  had  for  some  time  dwelt  in 
Peloponnesus  were  recalled,  and  active  preparations  were  made  for  revolt, 
by  new  fortifications  as  well  as  by  new  triremes. 

From  the  moment  when  the  coadjutors  of  Antiphon  first  learnt,  through 
the  arrival  of  Chaereas  at  Athens,  the  proclamation  of  the  democracy  at 
Samos,  discord,  mistrust,  and  alarm  began  to  spread  even  among  their 
own  members,  together  with  a  conviction  that  the  oligarchy  could  never 
stand  except  through  the  presence  of  a  Peloponnesian  garrison  in  Athens. 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  the  leading  minds  who  directed  the  majority 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  despatched  envoys  to  Sparta  for  concluding  peace 
(these  envoys  never  reached  Sparta,  being  seized  by  the  Parali  and  sent 

1  Against  this  view  it  may  be  urged  :  (i)  That,  crats  in  424,  and  played  into  the  hands  of  Agis. 

as   Thukydides   observes,    the   departure   of    the  Such  a  surrender  certainly  could  have  happened  in 

Athenian   fleet  from  Asiatic  waters  would   have  any  case,  but  so  long  as  there  was  a  democratic  fleet 

meant  the  certain  loss  of  the  remaining  depen-  in  being,  its  mere  existence  must  have  modified  the 

dencies  (viii.  86).     If,  furthermore,  the  allied  fleet  terms  of   settlement.     Moreover,    the   success   of 

had  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  the  restored  demo-  Alkibiades'  policy  may  not  have  been  due  to  mere 

cracy  could  have  been  starved  into  surrender,  much  luck.     He  must  have  been  aware  of  the  influence 

as  in  404  b.c,  and  might  have  received  an  even  of  the  Moderates  at  Athens,  who  had  given  the 

worse  government  of  refugees.     (2)  The  success  first  impetus  to  the  revolution,   and  formed  its 

of  an  attack  upon  Athens  was  exceedingly  prob-  real  backbone.     Thus  he  could  realize  that  time 

ltinatit;  the  Peiraeus  was  securely  held  by  the  Four  was  in  his  favour,  for  by  their  reckless  violence 

Hundred,  and  the  rest  of  the  coast  by  Agis  ;  and,  the  extremists  were  simply  undermining  their  own 

failing   to  find   a   landing-place,   the  fleet   might  position.     This    waiting    policy    may    have   been 

have   been    left    without    a    base   of   operations.  based  on  the  calculation,    Give  the  oligarchs  rope 

(3)  If  the  fleet  had  made  any  serious  headway  enough,  and  they  will  h*nR  themselves '.—Ed. 
against  the  oligarchs,  these  latter  would  no  doubt  2  Lysias,  Cotti.  Eratosthen,  §  43,  c.  0,  P-  411, 

have  followed  the  example  of  the  Megarian  demo-  Reisk. 
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prisoners  to  Argos).  They  farther  commenced  the  erection  of  a  special 
fort  at  Eetioneia,  the  projecting  mole  which  contracted  and  commanded, 
on  the  northern  side,  the  narrow  entrance  of  Peiraeus.  Against  their  pro- 
ceedings, however,  there  began  to  arise,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  an  opposition  minority  affecting  popular  sentiment,  among 
whom  the  most  conspicuous  persons  were  Theramenes  and  AristokratSs. 

Now  began  the  workings  of  jealousy  and  strife  among  the  successful 
conspirators,  each  of  whom  had  entered  into  the  scheme  with  unbounded 
expectations  of  personal  ambition  for  himself — each  had  counted  on 
stepping  at  once  into  the  first  place  among  the  new  oligarchical  body.  In 
a  democracy  (observes  Thukydides)  contentions  for  pre-eminence  provoke 
in  the  unsuccessful  competitors  less  sense  of  injustice,  than  in  an  oligarchy  ; 
for  the  losing  candidates  acquiesce  with  comparatively  little  repugnance 
in  the  unfavourable  vote  of  a  large  miscellaneous  body  of  unknown  citizens  ; 
but  they  are  angry  at  being  put  aside  by  a  few  known  comrades,  their 
rivals  as  well  as  their  equals  :  moreover  at  the  moment  when  an  oligarchy 
of  ambitious  men  has  just  raised  itself  on  the  ruins  of  a  democracy,  every 
man  of  the  conspirators  is  in  exaggerated  expectation — everyone  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  become  at  once  the  first  man  of  the  body,  and  is  dis- 
satisfied if  he  be  merely  put  upon  a  level  with  the  rest. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  disappointed  ambition  which  sprung  up  among 
a  minority  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Theramenes,  the  leader  of  this  minority, 
began  to  disconnect  himself  from  this  precarious  enterprise.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  delusion  which  the  Four  Hundred  had  themselves 
held  out  about  the  fictitious  Five  Thousand,  he  insisted  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  popularize  the  party  by  enrolling  and  producing  these  Five  Thou- 
sand as  a  real  instead  of  a  fictitious  body. 

Such  an  opposition  became  still  more  developed  when  the  envoys 
returned  from  Samos,  with  an  account  of  their  reception  by  the  armament, 
as  well  as  of  the  answer,  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  armament,  whereby 
Alkibiades  directed  the  Four  Hundred  to  dissolve  themselves  forthwith, 
but  at  the  same  time  approved  of  the  constitution  of  the  Five  Thousand, 
coupled  with  the  restoration  of  the  old  senate.  To  enroll  the  Five  Thou- 
sand at  once,  would  be  meeting  the  army  half-way  ;  and  there  were  hopes 
that  at  that  price  a  compromise  and  reconciliation  might  be  effected,  of 
which  Alkibiades  had  himself  spoken  as  practicable1.  Hence  arose  an 
increased  conviction  that  the  dominion  of  the  latter  could  not  last ;  and 
an  ambition,  on  the  part  of  others  as  well  as  Theramenes,  to  stand  for- 
ward as  leaders  of  a  popular  opposition  against  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Five 
Thousand. 

Against  this  popular  opposition,  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  exerted 
themselves  to  uphold  their  power  without  abridgement.  They  knew 
well  that  the  enrolment  of  so  many  partners2  would  be  tantamount  to  a 

>  Thukyd.,  viii.  86-89.     It  is  alleged  by  Ando-  with  Athens.    Though  he  saved  his  life  by  clinging 

kides  (in  an  Oration  delivered  many  years  after-  to  the  altar,  yet  he  had  to  endure  bonds  and 

wards  before  the  people  of  Athens— De  Reditu  suo,  manifold  hard  treatment. 

§§  10-15) — that  during  this  spring  he  furnished  the  Of  these  claims  which  Andokides  prefers  to  the 

armament  at  Samos  with  wood  proper  for  the  con-  favour  of  the  subsequent  democracy,   I  do  not 

struction  of  oars — only  obtained  by  the  special  know  how  much  is  true. 

favour  of  Archelaus,  King  of  Macedonia,  and  of  2  Thucyd.,  viii.  92 :  to  pc?  Karao-r^o-ai  /xeroxows 

which  the  armament  then  stood  in  great  need.     He  too-ovtov?,  a>rticpv«  *v  &rjfu>v  rrvovfievoi.,  etc 

farther  alleges,  that  he  afterwards  visited  Athens,  Aristotle  (Polit.,  v.  5,  4)  calls  Phrynichus  the 

while  the  Four  Hundred  were  in  full  dominion  ;  demagogue  of   the   Four   Hundred  ;    that  is,   the 

and  that  Peisander,  at  the  head  of  this  oligarchical  person  who  most  strenuously  served  their  interests 

body,  threatened  his  life  for  having  furnished  such  and  struggled  for  their  favour, 
valuable  aid  to  the  armament,  then  at  cmnity 
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democracy,  and  would  be  in  substance  at  least,  if  not  in  form,  an  annihila- 
tion of  their  own  power.  They  had  now  gone  too  far  to  recede  with 
safety  ;  while  the  menacing  attitude  of  Samos,  as  well  as  the  opposition 
growing  up  against  them  at  home  both  within  and  without  their  own 
body,  served  only  as  instigation  to  them  to  accelerate  their  measures 
for  peace  with  Sparta  and  to  secure  the  introduction  of  a  Spartan 
garrison. 

With  this  view,  immediately  after  the  return  of  their  envoys  from 
Samos,  the  two  most  eminent  leaders,  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  went 
themselves  with  ten  other  colleagues  in  all  haste  to  Sparta,  prepared  to 
purchase  peace  and  the  promise  of  Spartan  aid  almost  at  any  price.  At 
the  same  time  the  construction  of  the  fortress  at  Eetioneia  was  prosecuted 
with  redoubled  zeal ;  under  pretence  of  defending  the  entrance  of  Peiraeus 
against  the  armament  from  Samos,  but  with  the  real  purpose  of  bringing 
into  it  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  and  army.  A  separate  citadel  was 
enclosed,  defensible  against  any  attack  from  Peiraeus — furnished  besides 
with  distinct  broad  gates  and  posterns  of  its  own,  as  well  as  with  facilities 
for  admitting  an  enemy  within  it,  and  orders  were  issued  that  all  the  corn, 
both  actually  warehoused  and  hereafter  to  be  imported  into  Peiraeus, 
should  be  deposited  therein  and  sold  out  from  thence  for  consumption. 
As  Athens  was  sustained  almost  exclusively  on  corn  brought  from  Eubcea 
and  elsewhere,  since  the  permanent  occupation  of  Dekeleia,  the  Four 
Hundred  rendered  themselves  masters  by  this  arrangement  of  all  the 
subsistence  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour. 

Though  Theramenes,   himself  one  of  the  generals  named   under  the 

Four  Hundred,  denounced  the  treasonable  purpose  of  this  new  citadel — 

yet  the  majority  of  the  Four  Hundred  stood  to  their  resolution,  so  that 

the  building  made  rapid  progress.     Such  was  the  habit  of  obedience  at 

Athens  to  an  established,  authority,  when  once  constituted — and  so  great 

the  fear  and  mistrust  arising  out  of  the  general  belief  in  the  reality  of  the 

Five  Thousand,  unknown  auxiliaries  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  enforce 

the  orders  of  the  Four  Hundred — that  the  people,  and  even  armed  citizen 

hoplites,  went  on  working  at  the  building,  in  spite  of  their  suspicions  as 

to  its  design.     Though  not  completed,  it  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 

defensible,  when  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  returned  from  Sparta.     They 

had   gone  thither  prepared   to  surrender  everything — not  merely  their 

naval  force,  but  their  city  itself — and  to  purchase  their  own  personal 

safety  by  making  the  Lacedaemonians  masters  of  Peiraeus.     Yet  we  read 

with  astonishment  that  the  latter  could  not  be.  prevailed  on  to  contract 

any  treaty.     Had  Alkibiades  been  now  playing  their  game,   had   they 

been  under  any  energetic  leaders  to  impel  them  into  hearty  cooperation 

with  the  treason  of  the  Four  Hundred,  they  might  now  have  overpowered 

their  great  enemy  at  home,  before  the  armament  at  Samos  could  have 

been  brought  to  the  rescue. 

Why  the  Lacedaemonians  remained  idle,  both  in  Peloponnesus  and  at 
Dekeleia,  while  Athens  was  thus  betrayed  and  in  the  very  throes  of  dis- 
solution, we  can  render  no  account :  possibly  the  caution  of  the  Ephors 
may  have  distrusted  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  from  the  mere  immensity 
of  their  concessions.  All  that  they  would  promise  was,  that  a  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  of  42  triremes  (partly  from  Tarentum  and  Lokri) — now  about 
to  sail  to  Eubcea  on  the  invitation  of  a  disaffected  party  in  that  island  — 
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should  so  far  depart  from  its  straight  course  as  to  hover  near  ^Egina  and 
Peiraeus. 

Of  this  squadron,  however,  even  before  it  rounded  Cape  Malea,  Thera- 
men&s  obtained  intelligence,  and  denounced  it  as  intended  to  operate  in 
concert  with  the  Four  Hundred  for  the  occupation  of  Eetioneia.  Mean- 
while Athens  became  daily  a  scene  of  greater  discontent  and  disorder. 
Phrynichus,  as  he  left  the  [CouncilJ-house,  was  assassinated  by  two  con- 
federates, one  of  them  a  peripolus,  or  youthful  hoplite,  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowded  market-place  and  in  full  daylight.  The  man  who  struck  the 
blow  made  his  escape,  but  his  comrade  was  seized  and  put  to  the  torture 
by  order  of  the  Four  Hundred1 :  he  was,  however,  a  stranger,  from  Argos, 
and  either  could  not  or  would  not  reveal  the  name  of  any  directing  accom- 
plice. Nothing  was  obtained  from  him  except  general  indications  of 
meetings  and  wide-spread  disaffection.  Nor  did  the  Four  Hundred,  being 
thus  left  without  special  evidence,  dare  to  lay  hands  upon  Theramen&s, 
the  pronounced  leader  of  the  opposition.  The  assassins  of  Phrynichus 
remaining  unpunished,  TheramenSs  and  his  associates  became  bolder  in 
their  opposition  than  before.  And  the  approach  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  under  Agesandridas — which,  having  now  taken  station  at  Epidaurus, 
had  made  a  descent  on  JEgina.,  and  was  hovering  not  far  off  Peirasus, 
altogether  out  of  the  straight  course  for  Eubcea — lent  double  force  to  all 
their  previous  assertions  about  the  imminent  dangers  connected  with  the 
citadel  at  Eetioneia. 

At  length  the  hoplites  of  the  tribe  in  which  AristokratSs  (the  warmest 
partisan  of  Theramenes)  was  taxiarch,  broke  out  into  absolute  mutiny, 
seized  the  person  of  Alexikles,  the  general  in  command,  and  put  him 
under  arrest  in  a  neighbouring  house.  News  of  this  violence  was  speedily 
conveyed  to  the  Four  Hundred,  who  were  at  that  moment  holding  session 
in  the  [Council  ]-house,  Theramenes  himself  being  present.  Their  wrath 
and  menace  were  at  first  vented  against  him  as  the  instigator  of  the  revolt, 
a  charge  against  which  he  could  only  vindicate  himelf  by  volunteering 
to  go  among  the  foremost  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner.  He  forthwith 
started  in  haste  for  the  Peiraeus.  A  third  among  the  generals,  Aris- 
tarchus,  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  oligarchs,  followed  him,  probably  from 
mistrust,  together  with  some  of  the  younger  Knights  (Horsemen  or  richest 
class  in  the  state)  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

The  perilous  excitement  of  this  temporary  crisis,  which  brought  into 
full  daylight  every  man's  real  political  sentiments,  proved  the  oligarchical 
faction,  hitherto  exaggerated  in  number,  to  be  far  less  powerful  than  had 
been  imagined  by  their  opponents.  And  the  Four  Hundred  had  found 
themselves  too  much  embarrassed  how  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  their 
authority  even  in  Athens  itself,  to  be  able  to  send  down  any  considerable 
force  for  the  protection  of  their  citadel  at  Eetioneia.  Theramenes,  on 
reaching  Peiraeus,  began  to  address  the  mutinous  hoplites  in  a  tone  of 
simulated  displeasure,  while  Aristarchus  threatened  them  with  the  force 
which  they  imagined  to  be  presently  coming  down  from  the  city.  But 
these  menaces  were  met  by  equal  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  hoplites,  who 
even  appealed  to  Theramenes  himself,  and  called  upon  him  to  say  whether 
he  thought  the  construction  of  this  citadel  was  for  the  good  of  Athens,  or 

1  Thukyd.,  viii.  91.  The  statement  of  Plutarch  is  in  many  respects  different  (Alkibitul3s,  c.  25).  [Sec 
also  note  1  on  p.  715. — Ed.] 
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whether  it  would  not  be  better  demolished.  His  opinion  had  been  fully 
pronounced  beforehand  ;  and  he  replied,  that  if  they  thought  proper  to 
demolish  it,  he  cordially  concurred.  Without  farther  delay,  hoplites 
and  unarmed  people  mounted  pell-mell  upon  the  walls,  and  commenced 
the  demolition  with  alacrity,  under  the  general  shout — '  Whoever  is  for 
the  Five  Thousand  in  place  of  the  Four  Hundred,  let  him  lend  a  hand  in 
this  work '.  The  work  of  demolition  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  all 
that  day,  and  not  to  have  been  completed  until  the  next  day  ;  after  which 
the  hoplites  released  AlexiklSs  from  arrest,  without  doing  him  any  injury. 

Two  things  deserve  notice,  among  these  details,  as  illustrating  the 
Athenian  character.  Though  Alexikl6s  was  vehemently  oligarchical  as 
well  as  unpopular,  these  mutineers  do  no  harm  to  his  person,  but  content 
themselves  with  putting  him  under  arrest.  Next,  they  do  not  venture  to 
commence  the  actual  demolition  of  the  citadel,  until  they  have  the  formal 
sanction  of  TheramenSs,  one  of  the  constituted  generals.  The  strong 
habit  of  legality,  implanted  in  all  Athenian  citizens  by  their  democracy 
— and  the  care,  even  in  departing  from  it,  to  depart  as  little  as  possible — 
stand  plainly  evidenced  in  these  proceedings. 

The  events  of  this  day  gave  a  fatal  shock  to  the  ascendency  of  the 
Four  Hundred.  Yet  they  assembled  on  the  morrow  as  usual  in  the 
[Council]-house ;  and  they  appear,  now  when  it  was  too  late,  to  have  directed 
one  of  their  members  to  draw  up  a  real  list,  giving  body  to  the  fiction  of 
the  Five  Thousand1.  Meanwhile  the  hoplites  in  Peiraeus,  having  finished 
the  levelling  of  the  new  fortifications,  took  the  still  more  important  step 
of  entering,  armed  as  they  were,  into  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  hard  by 
and  there  holding  a  formal  assembly,  probably  under  the  convocation 
of  the  general  Theramenes,  pursuant  to  the  forms  of  the  antecedent 
democracy.  They  here  took  the  resolution  of  adjourning  their  assembly 
to  the  Anakeion,  (or  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Dioskuri,)  in  the 
city  itself  and  close  under  the  acropolis,  whither  they  immediately 
marched  and  established  themselves,  still  retaining  their  arms.  So  much 
was  the  position  of  the  Four  Hundred  changed,  that  they,  who  had  on 
the  preceding  day  been  on  the  aggressive  against  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
mutineers  in  Peiraeus,  were  now  thrown  upon  the  defensive  against  a  formal 
assembly,  all  armed,  in  the  city  and  close  by  their  own  [Council]-house. 
Feeling  themselves  too  weak  to  attempt  any  force,  they  sent  deputies  to 
the  Anakeion  to  negotiate  and  offer  concessions.  They  engaged  to  publish 
the  list  of  The  Five  Thousand,  and  to  convene  them  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  periodical  cessation  and  renewal  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
by  rotation  from  the  Five  Thousand,  in  such  order  as  the  latter  themselves 
should  determine.  But  they  entreated  that  time  might  be  allowed  for 
effecting  this.  Many  of  the  hoplites  in  the  city  itself  joined  the  assembly 
in  the  Anakeion,  and  took  part  in  the  debates.  The  assembly  at  length 
dispersed,  after  naming  an  early  future  time  for  a  second  assembly,  to 
bring  about  the  re-establishment  of  harmony,  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus. 

On  the  day  when  this  assembly  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  on  the 
point  of  coming  together,  the  news  ran  through  Peiraeus  and  Athens,  that 
the  forty-two   triremes  under  the  Lacedaemonian  Agesandridas,   having 

•  fLyaias],  Orat.  xx.,  Pro  Polystrato,  c.  4,  p.  675  defence  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  he 

Retsk.  pretended    to   have    undertaken    the    task    much 

This  task  was  confided  to  Polystratus,  a  very  against  his  will,  and  to  have  drawn  up  a  list  con- 

reccnt  member  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  then-fort-  taiuim:  9,000  nam«"S  instead  of  5,000. 
l-iuli.ihly    less    unpopular    than    the   rest.     In    his 
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recently  quitted  the  harbour  of  Megara,  were  sailing  along  the  coast  of 
Salamis  in  the  direction  towards  Peiraeus.  Such  an  event,  confirmed  all 
the  previous  warnings  Of  Theramends  as  to  the  treasonable  destination  of 
the  citadel  recently  demolished.  Foregoing  their  intended  assembly,  the 
citizens  rushed  with  one  accord  down  to  Peiraeus,  where  some  of  them  took 
post  to  garrison  the  walls  and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour — others  got 
aboard  the  triremes  lying  in  the  harbour — others,  again,  launched  some 
fresh  triremes  from  the  boat-houses  into  the  water.  Agesandridas  rowed 
along  the  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Peiraeus,  but  found  nothing  to  promise 
concert  within,  or  tempt  him  to  the  intended  attack.  Accordingly,  he 
passed  by  and  moved  onward  to  Sunium  in  a  southerly  direction.  Having 
doubled  the  cape,  he  then  turned  his  course  along  the  coast  of  Attica 
northward,  and  presently  took  station  at  Oropus. 

Though  relieved  when  they  found  that  he  passed  by  Peiraeus  without 
making  any  attack,  the  Athenians  knew  that  his  destination  must  now 
be  against  Euboea,  which  to  them  was  hardly  less  important  than  Peiraeus, 
since  their  main  supplies  were  derived  from  that  island.  Accordingly 
they  put  to  sea  at  once  with  all  the  triremes  which  could  be  manned  and 
got  ready  in  the  harbour.  But  from  the  hurry  of  the  occasion,  coupled 
with  the  mistrust  and  dissension  now  reigning,  and  the  absence  of  their 
great  naval  force  at  Samos — the  crews  mustered  were  raw  and  ill-selected, 
and  the  armament  inefficient.  ThymocharSs  the  admiral  conducted 
them  round  Cape  Sunium  to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  where  he  found  a  few 
other  triremes,  which  made  up  his  whole  fleet  to  36  sail1. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  harbour  and  disembarked,  when,  without 
allowing  time  for  his  men  to  procure  refreshment,  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  fight  a  battle  with  the  forty-two  ships  of  Agesandridas,  who 
had  just  sailed  across  from  Oropus.  This  surprise  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  anti- Athenian  party  in  Eretria.  ThymocharSs,  on  seeing  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  ordered  his  men  aboard  ;  but  to  his  disappoint- 
ment, many  of  them  were  found  to  be  so  far  off  that  they  could  not  be 
brought  back  in  time — so  that  he  was  compelled  to  sail  out  and  meet  the 
Peloponnesians  with  ships  very  inadequately  manned.  In  a  battle  imme- 
diately outside  of  the  Eretrian  harbour,  he  was,  after  a  short  contest, 
completely  defeated.  Some  of  his  ships  escaped  to  Chalkis,  others  to  a 
fortified  post  garrisoned  by  the  Athenians  themselves  not  far  from  Eretria  : 
yet  not  less  than  22  triremes,  out  of  the  whole  36,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Agesandridas.  Of  those  seamen  who  escaped,  many  found  their  death 
from  the  hands  of  the  Eretrians,  into  whose  city  they  fled  for  shelter.  On 
the  news  of  this  battle,  not  merely  Eretria,  but  also  all  Euboea  (except 
Oreus  in  the  north  of  the  island,  which  was  settled  by  Athenian  Kleruchs) 
declared  its  revolt  from  Athens,  which  had  been  intended  more  than  a 
year  before — and  took  measures  for  defending  itself  in  concert  with 
Agesandridas  and  the  Boeotians. 

Ill  could  Athens  endure  a  disaster,  in  itself  so  immense  and  aggravated, 
under  the  present  distressed  condition  of  the  city.  Her  last  fleet  was 
destroyed  ;  her  nearest  and  most  precious  island  torn  from  her  side,  an 
island  which  of  late  had  yielded  more  to  her  wants  than  Attica  itself,  but 
which  was  now  about  to  become  a  hostile  and  aggressive  neighbour. 

1  Diodorus  (xiii.  34)  mentions  the  discord  among        almost  the  only  point  which  we  learn  from  his 
the  crews  on  board  these  ships  under  Thymochares  meagre  notice  of  this  interesting  period. 
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The  dismay  and  terror  excited  by  the  news  at  Athens  was  unbounded, 
even  exceeding  what  had  been  felt  after  the  Sicilian  catastrophe,  or  the 
revolt  of  Chios.  There  was  no  second  reserve  now  in  the  treasury,  such 
as  the  thousand  talents  which  had  rendered  such  essential  service  on  the 
last-mentioned  occasion.  In  addition  to  their  foreign  dangers,  the 
Athenians  were  farther  weighed  down  by  two  intestine  calamities  in  them- 
selves hardly  supportable — alienation  of  their  own  fleet  at  Samos,  and  the 
discord,  yet  unappeased,  within  their  own  walls,  wherein  the  Four  Hun- 
dred still  held  provisionally  the  reins  of  government,  with  the  ablest  and 
most  unscrupulous  leaders  at  their  head.  In  the  depth  of  their  despair, 
the  Athenians  expected  nothing  less  than  to  see  the  victorious  fleet  of 
Agesandridas  (more  than  sixty  triremes  strong,  including  the  recent 
captures)  off  the  Peiraeus,  forbidding  all  importation,  and  threatening 
them  with  approaching  famine,  in  combination  with  Agis  at  Dekeleia. 
The  enterprise  would  have  been  easy,  for  there  were  neither  ships  nor 
seamen  to  repel  him  ;  and  his  arrival  at  this  critical  moment  would  most 
probably  have  enabled  the  Four  Hundred  to  resume  their  ascendency, 
with  the  means  as  well  as  the  disposition  to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  into  the  city.  Nothing  could  have  saved  Athens,  if  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  this  juncture  had  acted  with  reasonable  vigour,  instead  of 
confining  their  efforts  to  Eubcea,  now  an  easy  and  certain  conquest. 

Fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  no  Agesandridas  appeared  off  Peiraeus  ; 
so  that  the  twenty  triremes,  which  they  contrived  to  man  as  a  remnant 
for  defence,  had  no  enemy  to  repel.  It  was  their  first  proceeding,  when 
the  hostile  fleet  did  not  appear,  to  convene  a  public  assembly,  and  that 
too  in  the  Pnyx  itself,  the  habitual  scene  of  the  democratical  assemblies. 
In  this  assembly  the  tide  of  opinion  ran  vehemently  against  the  Four 
Hundred.  Even  those,  who  (like  the  Board  of  Elders  entitled  Probuli) 
had  originally  counselled  their  appointment,  now  denounced  them  along 
with  the  rest,  though  severely  taunted  by  the  oligarchical  leader  Peisandcr 
for  their  inconsistency.  Votes  were  finally  passed — i.  To  depose  the  Four 
Hundred — 2.  To  place  the  whole  government  in  the  hands  of  The  Five 
Thousand — 3.  Every  citizen,  who  furnished  a  panoply  either  for  himself, 
or  for  anyone  else,  was  to  be  of  right  a  member  of  this  body  of  The  Five 
Thousand — 4.  No  citizen  was  to  receive  pay  for  any  political  function, 
on  pain  of  becoming  solemnly  accursed,  or  excommunicated.  Such  were 
the  points  determined  by  the  first  assembly  held  in  the  Pnyx.  The 
Archons,  the  [Council]  of  Five  Hundred,  etc.,  were  renewed  :  after  which 
many  other  assemblies  were  also  held,  in  which  Nomothetae1,  Dikasts,  and 
other  institutions  essential  to  the  working  of  the  democracy,  were  con- 
stituted.    Various  other  votes  were  also  passed  ;  especially  one,  on  the* 

1  Our  first  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  the  Thirty  Tyrants  in  403,  a  resolution  was  passed 

board  occurs   in    this  context    (Thuk.,   viii.   97),  to  collect  all  the  remaining  fragments  of  Solon's 

from  which  we  may  suspect  that  they  were  not  and  Drako's  code,  with  a  view  to  cancelling  obso- 

mstitutod  till  this  occasion.     The  confusion  con-  lete  statutes  and  modernizing  those  which  were 

ccrning  the  laws  of  Kleisthenes  and  of  the  warpiof  still  of  value.     Thus,  this  second  board  of  vn^oU*  jai 

woXirtia,  of    which  the   extremists  availed  them-  was  appointed,  like  the  first,  for  the  special  purpose 

•dye*    during    the    revolution,    could    not    have  of  reducing  the  archives  to  order. 

existed  had  the  archives  been  in  good  order.     It  The  institution  of  drafting-clerks  to  main  1 

was  no  doobt  as  a  measure  of  precaution  against  of  the  debatcable  statutes  is  recorded  in  C.I. A., 

a  similar  abuse  in  the  future  that  the  '  revision  of  iv.  (1),  p.  18  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  78. 

statutes'  was  now  instituted  id.  note  a,  p.  321).  Since     Lysias     (c.     Nkom.)     frequently     used 

From  the  decree  quoted  in  Andok.,  De  Myst.,  popo6«'np  in  the  ancient  sense  of  '  law-giver ',  we 

H  83  ().,  we  gather  some  closer  information  con-  may  infer  that  in  his  time  the  word  had  not  yet 

riTiiinK  the  yoiio64Ttu.      After  the  suppression  of  received  its  special  technical  sense. — Ed. 
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proposition  of  Kritias,  seconded  by  TheramenSs1,  to  restore  AlkibiadSs 
and  some  of  his  friends  from  ■  exile  ;  while  messages  were  farther  des- 
patched, both  to  him  and  to  the  armament  at  Samos,  apprising  them  of 
what  had  recently  occurred  at  Athens. 

ThukydidSs  bestows  marked  eulogy  upon  the  general  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  patriotic  harmony  which  now  reigned  at  Athens.  Putting  an 
end  to  the  oligarchy,  and  to  the  rule  of  the  Four  Hundred,  they  restored 
the  old  democracy,  seemingly  with  only  two  modifications — first,  the 
partial  limitation  of  the  right  of  suffrage — next,  the  discontinuance  of  all 
payment  for  political  functions.  The  impeachment  against  Antiphon, 
tried  immediately  afterwards,  went  before  the  [Council]  and  the  Dikastery, 
exactly  according  to  the  old  democratical  forms  of  procedure.  But  we  must 
presume  that  the  [Council],  the  Dikasts,  the  Nomothetae,  the  Ekklesiasts 
(or  citizens  who  attended  the  assembly),  the  public  orators  who  prose- 
cuted state-criminals  or  defended  any  law  when  it  was  impugned — must 
have  worked  for  the  time  without  pay. 

Moreover  the  two  modifications  above-mentioned  were  of  little  practical 
effect.  The  exclusive  body  of  Five  Thousand  citizens,  professedly  con- 
stituted at  this  juncture,  was  neither  exactly  realized,  nor  long  retained. 
It  was  constituted,  even  now,  more  as  a  nominal  than  as  a  real  limit. 
The  mere  fact,  that  everyone  who  furnished  a  panoply  was  entitled  to 
be  of  the  Five  Thousand — and  not  they  alone,  but  others  besides — shows 
that  no  care  was  taken  to  adhere  either  to  that  or  to  any  other  precise 
number.  If  we  may  credit  a  speech  assigned  to  Lysias2,  the  Four  Hundred 
had  themselves  (after  the  demolition  of  their  intended  fortress  at  Eetioneia, 
and  when  power  was  passing  out  of  their  hands)  appointed  a  committee 
of  their  number  to  draw  up  for  the  first  time  a  real  list  of  The  Five  Thou- 
sand :  and  Polystratus,  a  member  of  that  committee,  takes  credit  with 
the  succeeding  democracy  for  having  made  the  list  comprise  nine  thou- 
sand names  instead  of  five  thousand. 

But  exclusive  suffrage  of  the  so-called  Five  Thousand,  though  prudent 
as  a  step  of  momentary  transition,  could  not  stand,  nor  was  any  attempt 
made  to  preserve  it  in  permanence  —  amidst  a  community  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  universal  citizenship,  where  the  necessities  of  defence  against 
the  enemy  called  for  energetic  efforts  from  all  the  citizens. 

How  far,  or  under  what  restriction,  any  re-establishment  of  civil  pay 
obtained  footing  during  the  seven  years  between  the  Four  Hundred  and 
the  Thirty,  we  cannot  say.  But  leaving  this  point  undecided,  we  can 
show,  that  within  a  year  after  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  the 
suffrage  of  the  so-called  Five  Thousand  expanded  into  the  suffrage  of  all 
Athenians  without  exception,  or  into  the  full  antecedent  democracy. 
A  memorable  decree,  passed  about  eleven  months  after  that  event — at 
the  commencement  of  the  archonship  of  Glaukippus  (June  or  July  410  b.c.) 
exhibits  to  us  the  full  democracy  not  merely  in  action,  but  in  all  the  glow 
of  feeling  called  forth  by  a  recent  restoration.  Demophantus  on  this 
occasion   proposed   and   carried   a   decree3,    prescribing  the  form   of   an 

1  Plutarch,  Alkibiadis,  c.  33.     Cornelius  Nepos  evidence.     Doubtless  many  of  the  leading  men 
(Alkibi&d.,  c.  5,  and  Diodorus,  xiii.  38-42)  mentions 
Theramenes  as  the  principal  author  of  the  decree 

lor    restoring    Alkibiadcs    from    exile.     But    the  Rcisk. 

precise  words  of  the  elegy  composed  by  Kritias,  :t  About  the  date  of  this  psephism  or  decree, 

wherein   the  latter  vindicates  this  proceeding  to  see  Boeckh,  StaatshaushaRung  der  Athener,  vol.  ii., 

himself,  are  cited  by  Plutarch,  and  are  very  good  p.  168. 


supported,  and  none  opposed,  the  proposition. 
2  [Lysias].  Orat.  xx.,  Pro  Polystrato,  c.  4,  p.  675 
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oath  to  be  taken  by  all  Athenians  to  stand  by  the  democratical  con- 
stitution K 

The  constitution  which  all  the  Athenians  thus  swore  to  maintain  by 
the  most  strenuous  measures  of  defence,  must  have  been  a  constitution 
in  which  all  Athenians  had  political  rights — not  one  of  Five  Thousand 
privileged  persons  excluding  the  rest2. 

The  mere  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  sufficient  to  induce 
most  of  the  violent  leaders  forthwith  to  leave  Athens.  Peisander,  AlexiklSs 
and  others,  went  off  secretly  to  Dekeleia3.  Aristarchus  availed  himself 
of  his  authority  to  march — with  some  of  the  rudest  among  those  Scythian 
archers,  who  did  the  police  duty  of  the  city — to  CEnoS  on  the  Boeotian 
frontier,  which  was  at  that  moment  under  siege  by  a  body  of  Corinthians 
and  Boeotians  united.  In  concert  with  the  besiegers,  he  presented  him- 
self to  the  garrison,  and  acquainted  them  that  Athens  and  Sparta  had  just 
concluded  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that  (EnoS  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  Boeotians.  The  garrison,  having  been  closely  blocked 
up,  and  kept  wholly  ignorant  of  the  actual  condition  of  politics,  obeyed 
the  order  without  reserve  ;  so  that  the  Boeotians  acquired  possession  of 
this  very  important  frontier  position — a  new  thorn  in  the  side  of  Athens, 
besides  Dekeleia. 

Thus  was  the  Athenian  democracy  again  restored,  and  the  divorce 
between  the  city  and  the  armament  at  Samos  terminated,  after  an  inter- 
ruption of  about  four  months  by  the  successful  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  That  the  victorious  democracy  should  punish  the  principal 
actors  concerned  in  it,  was  nothing  more  than  rigorous  justice.  But  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  peculiar  :  for  the  counter-revolution  had 
been  accomplished  partly  by  the  aid  of  a  minority  among  the  Four  Hun- 
dred themselves — Theramenfis,  Aristokrates,  and  others,  together  with 
the  Board  of  Elders  called  Probuli.  The  earlier  operations  of  the  con- 
spiracy could  not  be  exposed  to  inquiry  and  trial,  without  compromising 
these  parties  as  fellow-criminals.  TheramenSs  evaded  the  difficulty,  by 
selecting  for  animadversion  a  recent  act  of  the  majority  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, which  he  and  his  partisans  had  opposed.  He  stood  forward  to  im- 
peach the  last  embassy  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  to  Sparta — sent  with 
instructions  to  purchase  peace  and  alliance  at  almost  any  price — and 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  fort  at  Eetioneia  for  the  reception 
of  an  enemy's  garrison.  The  fact  that  it  was  Theramenes  who  thus 
denounced  his  old  friends,  was  long  remembered  as  a  treacherous  betrayal, 
and  employed  in  after-days  as  an  excuse  for  atrocious  injustice  against 
himself4. 

Of  the  twelve  envoys  who  went  on  this  mission,  all  except  Phrynichus 

»  Andokides,  De  MysUriii,  §§  95*99-  3  Thukyd.,   viii.   98.     Most   of   these   fugitives 

8  Further  evidence  as  to  the  complete  restora-  returned  six  years  afterwards,  after  the  battle  of 

tion  of  the  democracy  is  to  be  found  in   (1)   a  jEgospotami,    when    the    Athenian    people   again 

passage  in  the  decree  of  Demophantus,  mentioning  became  subject  to  an  oligarchy  in  the  persons  of 

a  Council  of  Five  Hundred  elected  by  lot  (Andok.,  the  Thirty.     Several   of   them  became   members 

De  Myst.,  {  96)  ;  (2)  Xen.,  Hellen.,  i.  7,  which  shows  of   the  senate   which   worked   under    the   Thirty 

that  the  ekklesia  before  which  the  generals  ap-  (Lysias,  Cont.  Agorat.,  §  8o,  c.  18,  p.  495). 

peared  after  Arginus?e  (406)  contained  all  the  pro-  ♦  Lysias,  ConL  Eralostken,  c.  11,  p.  427,  §§  66-68. 

letariate  ;  (3)  Ar.,  Kan.,  1466  (wc  v-iya  SvvaaOov  tw  llovX6n*vos    Si   (Theramenes)    nZ   vnrrrp**    trAij#(t 

Sri'  uftokJt)  with  schol.  (trpbf  to*  jixaarigbf  ikiaQov),  mariis  SmchIv  (tpat,  'Airi^upra  «tai  '  ApxcToktfxov, 

proving  that  the  jurors  received  pay  in  405.  fXrauw  btnwt  auru,   mxrrnopitv  anturtivtv    «t« 

If  these  measures  were  carried  all  at  once,  a  roaourov  Si  Kcutiac  >,\8tv,   wan  u^a  p.iv  Jta  n\v 

ttasion  seems  to  suggest  itself  in  407,  woo*  imtivoui  wiariv  vpac  xarc^jvAwo-aro,   Sia   Si 

Klcophnn  rose  to  the  height  of  his  influence.  tiv  wpo*  vfias  tovs  <f>i\ovs  airu>A<  a<  v. 

Compare  Xenophon,  Hellen.,  ii.  3,  30-33. 
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Antiphon,  Archeptolemus,  and  Onomaklds  seem  to  have  already  escaped 
to  Dekeleia  or  elsewhere.  Phrynichus  had  been  assassinated  several  days 
before.  Respecting  his  memory,  a  condemnatory  vote  had  already  been 
just  passed  by  the  restored  [Council]  of  Five  Hundred,  decreeing  that  his 
property  should  be  confiscated  and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and 
conferring  the  gift  of  citizenship,  together  with  a  pecuniary  recompense, 
on  two  foreigners  who  claimed  to  have  assassinated  him1.  The  other 
three  were  presented  in  name  to  the  [Council]  by  the  generals  (of  whom 
probably  Theramenes  was  one)  as  having  gone  on  a  mission  to  Sparta  for 
purposes  of  mischief  to  Athens.  Upon  this  presentation  a  [councillor]  named 
Andron2  moved — That  the  generals,  aided  by  any  ten  [councillors]  whom 
they  may  choose,  do  seize  the  three  persons  accused,  and  hold  them  in 
custody  for  trial : — That  the  Thesmothetae  do  send  to  each  of  the  three  a 
formal  summons  to  prepare  themselves  for  trial  on  a  future  day  before  the 
Dikastery,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason — and  do  bring  them  to  trial  on 
the  day  named  ;  assisted  by  the  generals,  the  ten  [councillors]  chosen  as 
auxiliaries,  and  any  other  citizen  who  may  please  to  take  part,  as  their 
accusers.  Each  of  the  three  was  to  be  tried  separately,  and  if  condemned, 
was  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  penal  law  of  the  city  against 
traitors3. 

Though  all  the  three  persons  thus  indicated  were  in  Athens,  yet  before 
it  was  executed,  Onomakles  had  fled,  so  that  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus 
only  were  imprisoned  for  trial.  They  too  must  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  leaving  the  city,  and  we  might  have  presumed  that  Antiphon 
would  have  thought  it  quite  as  necessary  to  retire  as  Peisander  and 
Alexikles.  However,  he  chose  voluntarily  to  stay :  and  this  man,  who 
had  given  orders  for  taking  off  so  many  of  the  democratical  speakers  by 
private  assassination,  received  from  the  democracy,  when  triumphant, 
full  notice  and  fair  trial,  on  a  distinct  and  specific  charge.  The  speech 
which  he  made  in  his  defence,  though  it  did  not  procure  acquittal,  was 
listened  to,  not  merely  with  patience,  but  with  admiration,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  powerful  and  lasting  effect  which  it  produced.  Thuky- 
dides describes  it  as  the  most  magnificent  defence  against  a  capital  charge 
which  had  ever  come  before  him4.  Both  he  and  Archeptolemus  were 
found  guilty  by  the  Dikastery  and  condemned  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 

How  many  of  the  Four  Hundred  oligarchs  actually  came  to  trial  or  were 
punished,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  there  is  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  none  were  put  to  death  except  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus 
— perhaps  also  Aristarchus,  the  betrayer  of  CEnoe  to  the  Boeotians.     The 

1  Both  Lysias  and  Lykurgus  contain  statements  [The  decrees  of  honour  are  recorded  in  C.I.A., 

about  the  death  of  Phrynichus  which  are  not  in  i.   50 ;   Hicks  and  Hill,   74.    They  confirm  the 

harmony  with  Thukydides.    These  orators  agree  version  of  Lvsias.    Thukydides  was  most  probably 

in  reporting  the  names  of  the  two  foreigners  who  misinformed. — Ed.] 

claimed  to  have  slain  Phrynichus,  and  whose  claim  2  This  Andron  was  the  father  of  the  Atthido- 

was  allowed  by  the  people  afterwards,  in  a  formal  grapher    Androtion,    whom    Ath.    Pol.    uses    fre- 

reward  and  vote  of  citizenship — Thrasybulus  of  quently.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  from  this 

Kalydon— Apollodorus  of  Megara   (Lysias,   Cont.  source  that  Ath.  Pol.  derives  its  valuable  informa- 

Agorat.,  c.   18,  p.  492;  Lykurg.,  Cont.  Leokrat.,  tion  as  to  the  programme  of  the  Moderates,  among 

c  29,  p.  217).  whom  Androtion's  father  is  to  be  counted. — Ed, 

Lykurgus  says  that  Phrynichus  was  assassinated  »  [Plutarch],  Vil.  X.  Oratt.,  p.   834  :   compare 

by  night  '  near  the  fountain  hard  by  the  willow-  Xenophon,  Hellenic.,  i.  7,  22. 

trees  *:  which  is  quite  contradictory  to  Thukydides,  *  Thukyd.,  viii.  68  ;  [Aristotri.],  Ethic.  Eudem., 

who  states  that  the  deed  was  done  in  daylight,  iii.  5.     [This  oration  of  Antiphon  was  perhaps  one 

and  in  the  market-place.     Agoratus,  against  whom  of  the  chief  documents  which  Thukydides  found 

the  speech  of  Lysias  is  directed,  pretended  to  have  available  for  the  treatment  of  the  revolution  (see 

been  one  of  the  assassins,  and  claimed  reward  on  Appendix). — Ed.] 
that  score. 
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latter  is  said  to  have  been  formally  tried  and  condemned1 :  though  by 
what  accident  he  afterwards  came  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  after 
having  once  effected  his  escape,  we  are  not  informed.  It  seems  that  each 
of  the  Four  Hundred  was  called  on  to  go  through  an  audit  and  a  trial  of 
accountability  (according  to  the  practice  general  at  Athens  with  magis- 
trates going  out  of  office).  Such  of  them  as  did  not  appear  to  this  trial 
were  condemned  to  fine,  to  exile,  or  to  have  their  names  recorded  as 
traitors.  But  most  of  those  who  did  appear  seem  to  have  been  acquitted, 
partly,  we  are  told,  by  bribes  to  the  Logistae  or  auditing  officers — though 
some  were  condemned  either  to  fine  or  to  partial  political  disability,  along 
with  those  hoplites  who  had  been  the  most  marked  partisans  of  the  Four 
Hundred2. 

Indistinctly  as  we  make  out  the  particular  proceedings  of  the  Athenian 
people  at  this  restoration  of  the  democracy,  we  know  from  ThukydidSs 
that  their  prudence  and  moderation  were  exemplary.  The  eulogy,  which 
he  bestows  in  such  emphatic  terms  upon  their  behaviour  at  this  juncture, 
is  indeed  doubly  remarkable  :  first,  because  it  comes  from  an  exile,  not 
friendly  to  the  democracy,  and  a  strong  admirer  of  Antiphon  ;  next, 
because  the  juncture  itself  was  one  eminently  trying  to  the  popular 
morality.  The  democracy  was  now  one  hundred  years  old,  dating  from 
KleisthenSs — and  fifty  years  old,  dating  from  the  final  reforms  of  Ephialt&s 
and  Periklfis  ;  so  that  self-government  and  political  equality  were  a  part 
of  the  habitual  sentiment  of  every  man — heightened  in  this  case  by  the 
fact  that  Athens  was  not  merely  a  democracy,  but  an  imperial  democracy, 
having  dependencies  abroad.  Considering  the  immense  peril,  the  narrow 
escape,  and  the  impaired  condition  in  which  Athens  was  left  notwithstand- 
ing her  escape,  we  might  well  have  expected  in  the  people  a  violence  of 
reactionary  hostility,  analogous  to  that  exasperation  which,  under  very 
similar  circumstances,  had  caused  the  bloody  massacres  at  Korkyra. 
And  when  we  find  that  this  is  exactly  the  occasion  which  Thukydides 
selects  to  eulogize  their  good  conduct  and  moderation,  we  are  made 
deeply  sensible  of  the  good  habits  which  their  previous  democracy  must 
have  implanted  in  them,  and  which  now  served  as  a  corrective  to  the 
impulse  of  the  actual  moment.  They  had  become  familiar  with  the 
cementing  force  of  a  common  sentiment ;  they  had  learnt  to  hold  sacred 
the  inviolability  of  law  and  justice,  even  in  respect  to  their  worst  enemy  ; 
and  what  was  of  not  less  moment,  the  frequency  and  freedom  of  political 
discussion  had  taught  them  not  only  to  substitute  the  contentions  of  the 
tongue  for  those  of  the  sword,  but  also  to  conceive  their  situation  with 
its  present  and  prospective  liabilities,  instead  of  being  hurried  away  by 
blind  retrospective  vengeance  against  the  past. 

Moreover   we   recognise   at   Samos   the   same   absence   of   reactionary 

1  Xenoph.,    Hellenic,    i.    7,    28.     This  is    the  several  points  obscure:  but  we  make  out  that 

natural  meaning  of  the  passage  ;  though  it  may  Polystratus  was  one  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  did 

also  mean  that  a  day  for  trial  was  named,  but  that  not  come  to  stand  his  trial  of  accountability,  and 

Aristarchus    did    not    appear.     Aristarchus    may  was    therefore  condemned   in   his   absence.     The 

possibly  have  been  made  prisoner  in  one  of  the  defence  explains  his  non-appearance  by  saying 

its  which  took  place  between  the  garrison  that  he  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Eretria, 


of  Dekeleia  and  the  Athenians.  The  Athenian  and  that  the  trial  took  place  immediately  after  the 
exiles  in  a  body  established  themselves  at  Dekeleia  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred  (§  14,  24).  He  was 
and  carried  or  constant  war  with  the  citizens  at        heavily  fined,  and  deprived  of  his  citizenship  (§§  15, 


Athens:  see  Lysias,  De  Bonis  Nicia  Fratris,  33,38).  The  speech  was  delivered  at  a  time  later 
r.  xvni.,  ch.  4,  o  604;  Pro  Poiyslrato,  Orat.  xx.,  than  the  battle  of  Kynossema,  in  the  autumn  of 
7,  p.  688  ;  Andokides,  De  Mysteriis,  c.  17,  p.  50.  this  year  (f  31),  but  not  very  long  after  the  over- 
's Andokides,  De  Mysteriis,  H  75-7".  throw  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  certainly  (I 
The  oration     of  [Lysias],  Pro  Poiyslrato  is  on  think)  long  before  the  Thirtv. 
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vengeance  as  at  Athens,  after  the  attack  of  the  oligarchs,  Athenian  as  well 
as  Samian,  has  been  repelled  ;  although  those  oligarchs  had  begun  by 
assassinating  Hyperbolus  and  others.  There  is  throughout  this  whole 
democratical  movement  at  Samos  a  generous  exaltation  of  common  senti- 
ment over  personal,  and  at  the  same  time  an  absence  of  ferocity  against 
opponents,  such  as  nothing  except  democracy  ever  inspired  in  the  Grecian 
bosom. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  this  was  a  special  movement  of  generous  en- 
thusiasm, and  that  the  details  of  a  democratical  government  correspond 
to  it  but  imperfectly.  Neither  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  nor  in  that  of 
a  people,  does  the  ordinary  and  e very-day  movement  appear  at  all  worthy 
of  those  particular  seasons  in  which  a  man  is  lifted  above  his  own  level, 
and  becomes  capable  of  extreme  devotion  and  heroism.  Yet  such  emotions, 
though  their  complete  predominance  is  never  otherwise  than  transitory, 
have  their  foundation  in  veins  of  sentiment  which  are  not  even  at  other 
times  wholly  extinct,  but  count  among  the  manifold  forces  tending  to 
modify  and  improve,  if  they  cannot  govern,  human  action.  It  is  one  of 
the  merits  of  Grecian  democracy  that  it  did  raise  this  feeling  of  equal  and 
patriotic  communion.  To  those  who  regard  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment as  distinguished  from  each  other  mainly  by  the  feelings  which  each 
tends  to  inspire,  in  magistrates  as  well  as  citizens,  the  contemporaneous 
scenes  of  Athens  and  Samos  will  suggest  instructive  comparisons  between 
Grecian  oligarchy  and  Grecian  democracy. 

APPENDIX 

The  discovery"  of  the  Ath.  Pol.  has  supplied  new  and  important  evidence  as 
regards  the  Four  Hundred,  in  addition  to  the  somewhat  meagre  account  of 
Thukydides.  As  this  new  exposition  in  some  respects  conflicts  with  the  his- 
torian's versions,  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  sustain  the  statements  he  makes 
by  an  attack  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Ath.  Pol.  passages  bearing  upon  this 
subject. 

Among  the  various  theories  which  seek  to  discredit  the  Ath.  Pol.  we  may 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  leading  ones. 

(i)  The  documents  of  c.  29  properly  apply  to  the  year  410,  when  the  modified 
democracy  was  instituted.  But  documents  relating  to-  the  ivaftryns  rdv  irarpluv 
vSfxcjv  oOs  K\ei<r8£t>i}s  ftfy/ce,  as  recorded  in  c.  29,  cannot  be  arbitrarily  isolated 
from  the  documents  of  cc.  30  and  3 1 ,  some  of  which  are  of  a  markedly  oligarchic 
character  :  the  measures  of  c.  29  clearly  lead  up  to  these. 

(2)  The  documents  of  c.  29  refer  to  the  early  measures  of  the  Thirty  in  404. 
But  the  clauses  (a)  /attA  twv  irpovirapxiuTuv  a-po/SotfXwp,  and  (b)  £ws  hv  6  7r6\c/*os  y  fix 
the  date  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

(3)  The  documents  are  forgeries  of  the  Four  Hundred  (e.g.,  of  Theranienes) 
or  of  the  Isokratean  school  of  writers  (Wilamowitz,  Arist.  u.  Athen.,.i.  165  ;  Beloch, 
Gr.  Gesch.,  ii.  2,  p.  71). 

That  the  Ath.  Pol.  is  not  free  from  forgeries  is  probable  enough  (see  Appendix 
to  Chapter  I.  on  Early  Attica).  But  whereas  the  early  constitutions  may  easily 
have  been  falsified  by  unscrupulous  politicians  of  the  fifth  or  ingenious  professors 
of  the  fourth  century,  because  practically  all  knowledge  of  these  ancient  codes 
had  disappeared,  the  same  theory  cannot  be  applied  with  equal  confidence  to 
documents  of  the  later  democratic  period.  In  fact,  the  thorough  revision  of 
the  statutes  which  was  carried  out  by  the  successive  boards  of  vonodtrai  would 
make  it  impossible  for  an  almost  contemporaneous  piece  of  forgery  to  escape 
detection.  The  Ath.  Pol.  almost  certainly  derived  these  documents  from  an 
Atthidographer,  who  would  have  had  easy  access  to  the  archives,  in  order  to 
consult  the  genuine  enactments,  but  would  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  discover 
discarded  forgeries,  still  more  to  impose  them  upon  the  belief  of  people  who 
could  readily  verify  or  expose  the  compiler's  statements. 
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Now,  if  Ath.  Pol.,  as  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  is  quoting  authentic  official 
documents  of  41 1,  it  not  merely  affords  us  a  valuable  supplement  to  Thukydides* 
account,  but  in  some  cases  allows  us  to  correct  that  author  with  some  measure 
of  confidence. 

The  historian  must  have  based  his  account  mainly  on  verbal  accounts  of  refugees 
from  aristocratic  families  with  which  he  was  connected  by  blood  and  intercourse  ; 
certainly  he  shows  little  trace  of  having  used  any  written  documents  dealing 
with  the  revolution.  Hence  his  account  is  (1)  not  altogether  uncoloured  by 
prejudice,  (2)  not  uniformly  complete  and  well-attested.  Least  of  all  does  he 
do  justice  to  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  revolution,  which  form  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  Ath.  Pol.  account. 

A.  Ath.  Pol.  (c.  29)  and  Thukydides  (viii.  53,  54)  agree  that  the  strong  revul- 
sion of  feeling  at  Athens,  which  first  brought  a  revolution  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  was  due  to  the  prospects  of  an  agreement  with  Persia.  Though  we 
may  doubt  Ath.  Pol.'s  statement  that  the  majority  of  the  people  were  con- 
spicuously in  favour  of  such  innovations  as  would  secure  Persian  aid,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  some  such  current  of  feeling  did  exist,  and  that  the  machina- 
tions of  Peisander  and  Alkibiades  (Thuk.,  viii.  47-49)  by  no  means  gave  the 
first  impulse  in  this  direction.  This  is  indeed  no  more  than  Thukydides 
himself  hints,  when  he  says  (viii.  1)  that  the  people  on  hearing  of  the  Sicilian 
disaster  were  incensed  at  the  /tyropes — i.e.,  the  demagogues — who  had  promoted 
the  expedition,  and  that  as  far  back  as  413  Probuli  were  appointed  (1)  to 
devise  economies,  and  also  (2)  political  reforms  (see  n.  to  p.  672).  Though 
Thukydides  subsequently  lets  this  board  drop  out  of  sight,  we  hear  from  Arist., 
Rhet.,  hi.  18,  2,  that  they  showed  favour  towards  a  reactionary  movement,  while 
the  inclusion  of  Theramenes'  father  Hagnon,  the  former  enemy  of  Perikles 
(Plut.,  Per.,  32),  indicates  that  it  contained  an  anti-democratic  element.  Further- 
more, the  first  decree  of  Ath.  Pol.,  c.  29,  moved  by  Pythodorus  (which  Thuk., 
viii.  67,  only  mentions  vaguely,  as  if  he  had  never  consulted  official  sources  on 
the  subject),  shows  that  the  Probuli  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  which  ushered  in  the  revolution. 

B.  Still  more  important  is  Kleitophon's  amendment,  which  empowered  the 
Committee  to  report  on  Kleisthenes'  xdrptot  vbfu*.  Here  we  are  introduced  to 
a  party-cry  of  the  moderate  section  under  Theramenes,  of  which  we  shall  hear 
again  in  connexion  with  that  same  leader  {Ath.  Pol.,  cc.  31,  34). 

Clearly,  then,  the  revolution  was  not  altogether  an  artificial  movement  en- 
gineered by  a  conspiring  minority  :  it  mainly  represented  a  genuine  popular 
reaction,  which  the  Probuli  and  Theramenes  supplied  with  a  systematic  pro- 
gramme. 

C.  Coming  to  the  next  step  in  the  proceedings,  we  find  the  Committee  issuing 
a  report  under  two  heads.  (1)  It  recommends  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions 
upon  free  legislation  (cf.  Thuk.,  viii.  67)  ;  (2)  it  suggests  an  administrative 
reform — the  abolition  of  pay,  during  the  war,  for  all  magistrates  except  Archons 
and  Prytanes,  and  a  constitutional  alteration — the  confinement  of  the  franchise 
to  those  'able  to  serve  with  purse  and  person',  with  5,000  as  a  minimum  total 
number. 

Thukydides  knows  of  these  measures  only  as  informal  suggestions  (with  an 
ulterior  purpose)  published  abroad  by  the  conspirators.  Ath.  Pol.  proves  that 
they  were  brought  before  the  ekklesia,  and  there  approved.  There  is  no  need 
to  consider  these  two  versions  as  irreconcilable.  It  is  quite  credible  that  the 
eroupelcu  under  Antiphon  were  working  to  secure  these  innovations  ;  but  at  this 
time  the  revolutionary  movement  still  remained  as  a  whole  open  and  undis- 
guised, and  was  carried  out  by  constitutional  means. 

D.  It  now  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  Constituent  Committee.  The  last 
decree  in  Ath.  Pol.,  c.  29,  and  the  first  in  c.  30,  provide  that  (1)  100  elderly 
men  (ten  from  each  tribe)  be  elected  to  choose  the  new  body  of  citizens  (known 
briefly  as  '  the  Five  Thousand  ')  ;  (2)  the  '  Five  Thousand  '  are  to  choose  100 
legislators  to  draw  up  the  new  code. 

It  is  clear  that  the  author  of  Ath.  Pol.  speaks  loosely  here,  for  the  subsequent 
events  show  that  the  new  citizen-body  did  not  yet  come  into  being.1     Yet  we 

1  Perhaps  the  100  'electors'  of  clause  1  are  to  legislative  committee.     Ath.  Pol.  may  here  have 

be  identified    with    the    100   '  legislators '  whom  gone  beyond  the  documents  in  the  endeavour  not 

Ath.  Pol.  calls  nominees  of  the  5,000.    In  this  case  to  disagree  with  Thukydides. 
we  must  suppose  them  to  have  been  an  elected 
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may  suppose  that  at  this  time  a  quorum  was  enrolled,  sufficient  to  nominate  the 
100  legislators. 

E.  We  now  come  to  consider  the  work  of  the  new  Constituent  Assembly. 
A th.  Pol.,  c.  30,  tells  us  that  a  constitution  was  drawn  up,  based  on  the  fol 
lowing  chief  points  : 

1.  The  main  power  to  reside  in  a  /SovXifr  (council). 

2.  This  povXih  to  be  selected  by  lot,  under  supervision  of  the  Archon,  from  all 
propertied  citizens  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  age. 

3.  This  povXr/  to  meet  at  least  every  four  days,  to  discuss  all  public  business, 
especially  matters  of  finance. 

4.  The  members  to  be  unpaid,  and  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  for  abstention. 

5.  One-fourth  of  the  citizens  to  serve  each  year. 

6.  All  important  officers  to  be  chosen  out  of  a  select  list  of  existing  councillors. 
This  constitution,  coupled  with  the  previous  enactments  of  the  Committee 

of  Public  Safety,  seem  to  embody  fairly  completely  the  ideal  of  the  moderate 
party  under  Theramenes.  In  many  ways  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  existing  democracy,  at  least  as  a  temporary  device  to  meet  a 
dangerous  crisis  in  a  time  of  war.  Among  the  defects  of  the  traditional  system 
we  may  notice  (1)  the  excessive  expenditure;  (2)  the  undue  influence  which 
mere  number  gave  to  the  proletariate,  with  its  lack  of  parliamentary  capacity 
and  its  special  class  interests  ;  (3)  the  investment  of  supreme  power  in  an  un- 
wieldy assembly,  which  met  at  too  rare  intervals,  and  ensured  no  regular  atten- 
dance of  voters  ;  (4)  the  lack  of  touch  between  the  assembly  and  the  executive, 
and  the  consequent  paralysis  of  the  latter  (cf.  n.  3,  p.  452). 

The  new  constitution  was  calculated  to  remedy  all  these  evils.  Moreover,  it 
did  not  unduly  restrict  the  franchise,  though  limiting  its  actual  exercise  to  a 
section  of  the  population  at  a  time.  Though  not  really  like  any  irdrpios  iroXirela, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  fairly  judicious  compromise  for  the  purpose  of  coping 
with  the  existing  situation. 

F.  So  far  we  may  trace  Theramenes'  ascendency  in  the  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion. But  before  this  new  constitution  could  be  put  into  effect,  the  Moderate 
party  found  itself  outpaced  by  the  extremists.  These  latter  contrived,  not  to 
repeal  the  above-mentioned  reforms  altogether,  but  to  defer  them  pending  the 
settlement  of  the  crisis.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  moment,  they  carried  a  new 
scheme  (Ath.  Pol.,  c.  31),  in  which  (1)  the  /S0UX17  was  made  accessible  to  all 
citizens  over  thirty,  but  in  point  of  fact  restricted  to  the  Solonian  number  of  400, 
to  be  selected  (probably  by  lot)  out  of  a  preliminary  list  of  candidates  chosen  by 
the  tribes  (cf.  [Lysias],  Pro  Polystr.,  §  2)\ 

(2)  This  jSouX^  was  to  choose  the  important  magistrates,  with  ten  plenipo- 
tentiary generals  at  the  head,  and  was  to  share  with  these  an  absolutely  unlimited 
power. 

(3)  The  inferior  magistracies  were  to  be  tenable  only  once. 

By  this  arrangement  all  power  practically  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  corporation 
of  400.  Such  an  innovation  could  hardly  be  conceived  as  proceeding  from  the 
free  will  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  from  Thuk., 
viii.  67,  that  the  assembly  which  passed  these  measures  was  quite  an  irregular 
one.<  In  fact,  we  have  now  reached  the  point  where  the  partisans  of  the  ircupelai 
under  Peisander,  Antiphon,  Aristarchus,  and  Phrynichus  have  determined  to 
play  a  game  of  their  own,  and  to  establish  themselves  as  masters  of  Athens  by 
force  and  fraud.  After  the  ekklesia  at  Kolonus  had  ratified  their  programme 
they  could  afford  to  treat  the  '  Five  Thousand  '  in  the  way  which  Thuk.,  viii.  86, 
92,  etc.,  and  Ath.  Pol.,  c.  32  (which  is  mainly  based  on  Thukydides),  describes — 
as  a  name  with  which  to  cow  the  opposition  at  Athens,  and  to  amuse  the  arma- 
ment at  Samos. 

G.  But  such  a  rule  could  not  possibly  be  prolonged  against  the  will  of  the 
majority,  except  with  the  help  of  a  foreign  army  ;  so  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  extremists  led  quite  logically  to  acts  of  high  treason.  Had  Sparta  inter- 
fered, the  opposition  might  have  been  crushed  ;  but  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  the  democrats  and  moderates  ultimately  took  heart  to  combine  against 
the  terrorists.  This  coalition,  which  found  an  able  spokesman  in  Theramenes, 
was  strong  enough  in  itself  to  break  the  ascendency  of  the  oligarchs.     The 

1  Thuk.  (viii.  67)  gives  a  different  account  of  the  rangements  for  the  more  regular  method  could  be 
selection  of  the  400,  which  perhaps  refers  to  the  completed.  Otherwise  his  account  agrees  well 
mode  of  choice  in  the  first  year,  before  the  ar-       with  Ath.  Pol.,  c  31. 
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enrolment  of  the  '  Five  Thousand  '  had  now  to  be  conceded  (Thuk.,  viii.  93  ; 
[Lysias],  Pro  Polystr.,  §  10)  ;  and  the  naval  disaster  at  Eretria  merely  hastened 
a  disintegration  which  had  already  set  in,  thus  restricting  the  rule  of  the  oligarchy 
to  four  months. 

On  this  showing  the  opposition  of  TheraraenSs  is  such  as  he  himself  described 
it  in  his  apologia  before  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (Xen.,  Hellen.,  ii.  3,  45,  46),  and 
of  precisely  the  same  character  as  his  resistance  to  the  intransigeants  of  404. 
The  motive  of  jealousy  and  selfish  ambition,  which  Thuk.,  viii.  89,  ascribes"  to 
him,  is  again  insisted  on  by  Kritias  (Xen.,  Hellen.,  ii.  3,  30)  ;  and  no  doubt 
TherameneV  constitutional  policy  was  branded  as  mere  trimming  by  all  the 
more  violent  partisans,  while  Antiphon  in  his  apology  (from  which  Thukydides 
probably  drew  much  information,  as  Wilamowitz,  Arist.  u.  A  then.,  i.,  p.  106,  sug- 
gests) must  have  sought  to  represent  his  accuser  in  the  worst  possible  light. 

H.  The  constitution  as  fixed  after  the  fall  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  very 
much  like  that  which  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  recommended  (Thuk., 
viii.  97  ;  Ath.  Pol.,  c.  33)  :  in  fact,  it  represents  a  compromise  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  victorious  opposition,  the  moderates  and  the  democrats. 

From  the  Ath.  Pol.,  therefore,  we  are  enabled  to  infer  that  the  revolution  of 
411,  besides  that  character  of  conspiracy  which  Thukydides  emphasizes,  had 
also  a  constitutional  side.  Incidentally  it  sheds  new  light  on  the  character  and 
ideals  of  that  middle  party  which  had  formerly  rallied  round  the  cautious  and 
conservative  Nikias,  but  now  found  an  enterprising  advocate  in  Theramenes. 
The  real  part  which  this  statesman  played  as  leader  of  the  moderates  is  also 
revealed  by  the  account  in  Ath.  Pol.,  which  serves  to  correct  those  fierce  accusa- 
tions which  are  levelled  against  him  by  most  of  our  authorities. — Ed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII  [LXIII] 

THE  RESTORED  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY,  AFTER  THE  DEPOSITION  OF  THE 
FOUR  HUNDRED,  DOWN  TO  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  IN 
ASIA    MINOR 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  94  triremes, 
having  remained  not  less  than  80  days  idle  at  Rhodes,  had  come  back  to 
Miletus  towards  the  end  of  March,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
the  rescue  of  Chios,  which  a  portion  of  the  Athenian  armament  under 
Strombichides  had  been  for  some  time  besieging.  The  main  Athenian 
fleet  at  Samos,  however,  prevented  Astyochus  from  effecting  this  object, 
since  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  hazard  a  general  battle.  He  was 
influenced  partly  by  the  bribes,  partly  by  the  delusions  of  Tissaphernes, 
who  sought  only  to  wear  out  both  parties  by  protracted  war,  and  <who 
now  professed  to  be  on  the  point  of  bringing  up  the  Phenician  fleet  to  his 
aid.  Astyochus  had  in  his  fleet  the  ships  which  had  been  brought  over 
for  cooperation  with  Pharnabazus  at  the  Hellespont,  and  which  were  thus 
equally  unable  to  reach  their  destination.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the 
Spartan  Derkyllidas  was  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  by  land  to  the  Helles- 
pont, there  to  join  Pharnabazus,  in  acting  against  Abydos  and  the  neigh- 
bouring dependencies  of  Athens.  Abydos,  connected  with  Miletus  by 
colonial  ties,  set  the  example  of  revolting  from  Athens  to  Derkyllidas 
and  Pharnabazus,  an  example  followed,  two  days  afterwards,  by  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Lampsakus. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  at  this  time  any  Athenian  force  in 
the  Hellespont ;  and  the  news  of  this  danger  to  the  empire  in  a  fresh 
quarter,  when  conveyed  to  Chios,  alarmed  Strombichides,  the  commander 
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of  the  Athenian  besieging  armament.  The  Chians,  having  recently 
increased  their  fleet  to  36  triremes,  against  the  Athenian  32  by  the  arrival 
of  12  ships  (obtained  from  Miletus  during  the  absence  of  Astyochus  at 
Rhodes),  had  sallied  out  and  fought  an  obstinate  naval  battle  against  the 
Athenians,  with  some  advantage.  Nevertheless  Strombichides  felt  com- 
pelled immediately  to  carry  away  24  triremes  and  a  body  of  hoplites  for 
the  relief  of  the  Hellespont.  Hence  the  Chians  became  sufficiently  masters 
of  the  sea,  to  provision  themselves  afresh,  though  the  Athenian  armament 
and  fortified  post  still  remained  on  the  island.  Astyochus  also  was 
enabled  to  recall  Leon  with  the  twelve  triremes  to  Miletus,  and  thus  to 
strengthen  his  main  fleet. 

The  present  appears  to  have  been  the  time,  when  the  oligarchical  party 
both  in  the  town  and  in  the  camp  at  Samos,  were  laying  their  plan  of 
conspiracy.  Apprised  of  the  reigning  dissension,  Astyochus  thought  it 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  sailing  with  his  whole  fleet  up  to  the  harbour 
of  Samos,  and  offering  battle  ;  but  the  Athenians  were  in  no  condition 
to  leave  the  harbour.  He  accordingly  returned  to  Miletus,  where  he 
again  remained  inactive,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  Phenician 
ships.  But  the  discontent  of  his  own  troops,  especially  the  Syracusan 
contingent,  presently  became  uncontrollable.  To  appease  their  clamours, 
Astyochus  was  compelled  to  call  together  a  general  assembly,  the  resolu- 
tion of  which  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  immediate  battle.  He  accord- 
ingly sailed  from  Miletus  with  his  whole  fleet  of  112  triremes  round  to  the 
promontory  of  Mykale  immediately  opposite  Samos — ordering  the  Milesian 
hoplites  to  cross  the  promontory  by  land  to  the  same  point.  The  Athenian 
fleet,  now  consisting  of  only  82  sail,  in  the  absence  of  Strombichides,  was 
then  moored  near  My  kale  :  but  the  public  decision  just  taken  by  the 
Peloponnesians  to  fight  becoming  known  to  them,  they  retired  to  Samos, 
not  being  willing  to  engage  with  such  inferior  numbers. 

It  seems  to  have  been  during  this  last  interval  of  inaction  on  the  part 
of  Astyochus,  that  the  oligarchical  party  in  Samos  made  their  attempt 
and  miscarried.  Strombichides  was  now  sent  for  immediately,  that  the 
fleet  might  be  united  against  the  main  enemy  at  Miletus.  That  officer 
had  recovered  Lampsakus,  but  had  failed  in  his  attempt  on  Abydos. 
Having  established  a  central  fortified  station  at  Sestos,  he  now  rejoined 
the  fleet  at  Samos,  which  by  his  arrival  was  increased  to  108  sail.  Having 
now  learnt  both  the  arrival  of  Strombichides,  and  the  renewed  spirit  as 
well  as  unanimity  of  the  Athenians,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders 
did  not  venture  to  persist  in  their  resolution  of  fighting.  They  returned 
back  to  Mildtus,  to  the  mouth  of  which  harbour  the  Athenians  sailed,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  offering  battle  to  an  unwilling  enemy. 

At  this  time,  earnest  invitations  arrived  from  Pharnabazus,  soliciting 
the  cooperation  of  the  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  with  liberal  promises  of 
pay  and  maintenance.  Klearchus,  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the  last 
squadron  from  Sparta  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  to  aid  Pharnabazus, 
claimed  to  be  allowed  to  execute  his  orders  ;  while  Astyochus  also,  having 
renounced  the  idea  of  any  united  action,  thought  it  now  expedient  to 
divide  the  fleet,  which  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  support.  Accordingly 
Klearchus  was  sent  with  forty  triremes  from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespont. 
Byzantium,  a  Doric  city  and  Megarian  colony,  from  whence  secret  invita- 
tions had  already  reached  him,  was  now  induced  to  revolt  from  Athens. 

46 
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This  untoward  news  admonished  the  Athenian  generals  at  Samos,  whose 
vigilance  the  circuitous  route  of  Klearchus  had  eluded,  of  the  necessity 
of  guarding  the  Hellespont,  whither  they  sent  a  detachment,  and  even 
attempted  in  vain  to  recapture  Byzantium.  Sixteen  fresh  triremes 
afterwards  proceeded  from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespont  and  Abydos,  thus 
enabling  the  Peloponnesians  to  watch  that  strait  as  well  as  the  Bosphorus 
and  Byzantium,  and  even  to  ravage  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

Meanwhile  the  discontents  of  the  fleet  at  MilStus  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny  against  Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes.  Above  all,  the  incorruptible 
HermokratSs  of  Syracuse,  and  Dorieus  the  Thurian  commander,  zealously 
espoused  the  claims  of  their  seamen,  who  being  mostly  freemen  (in  greater 
proportion  than  the  crews  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships),  went  in  a  body  to 
Astyochus,  with  loud  complaints  and  demand  of  their  arrears  of  pay. 
But  the  Peloponnesian  general  received  them  with  haughtiness  and  even 
with  menace,  lifting  up  his  stick  to  strike  the  commander  Dorieus.  Such 
was  the  resentment  of  the  seamen  that  they  rushed  forward  to  pelt  Asty- 
ochus with  missiles  :  he  took  refuge,  however,  on  a  neighbouring  altar, 
so  that  no  actual  mischief  was  done. 

Nor  was  the  discontent  confined  to  the  seamen  of  the  fleet.  The 
Milesians  also,  displeased  and  alarmed  at  the  fort  which  Tissaphernes 
had  built  in  their  town,  watched  an  opportunity  of  attacking  it  by  sur- 
prise, and  expelled  his  garrison.  Though  the  armament  in  general,  now 
full  of  antipathy  against  the  satrap,  sympathized  in  this  proceeding,  yet 
the  Spartan  commissioner  Lichas  censured  it  severely  ;  intimating  to  the 
Milesians  that  they,  as  well  as  the  other  Greeks  in  the  king's  territory, 
were  bound  to  be  subservient  to  Tissaphernes  within  all  reasonable  limits 
—and  even  to  court  him  by  extreme  subservience,  until  the  war  should  be 
prosperously  terminated.  Though  Lichas  in  these  enforcements  only 
carried  out  the  stipulations  of  his  treaty  with  Persia,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  Milesians  instead  of  acquiring  autonomy  accoraing  to  the  general 
promises  of  Sparta,  were  now  farther  from  it  than  ever,  and  that  imperial 
Athens  had  protected  them  against  Persia  much  better  than  Sparta. 

The  subordination  of  the  armament  was  now  almost  at  an  end,  when 
Mindarus  arrived  from  Sparta  as  admiral  to  supersede  Astyochus.  Both 
HermokratSs  and  some  Milesian  deputies  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  Sparta  for  the  purpose  of  preferring  complaints  against 
Tissaphernes  ;  while  the  latter  on  his  part  sent  thither  an  envoy  (a  Karian 
brought  up  in  equal  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and  Karian  languages) 
to  defend  himself.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  put  for- 
ward a  new  pretence,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  negotiations  of 
his  envoy  at  Sparta.  He  announced  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  on  the 
point  of  arriving  at  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  and  that  he  was  going  thither 
to  meet  it,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  seat  of  war  to  cooperate 
with  the  Peloponnesians.  He  invited  Lichas  to  accompany  him,  and 
engaged  to  leave  Tamos  at  Mildtus,  as  deputy  during  his  absence,  with 
orders  to  furnish  pay  and  maintenance  to  the  fleet. 

Mindarus  was  imposed  upon  by  his  plausible  assurance,  and  despatched 
an  officer  named  Philippus  with  two  triremes  to  Aspendus,  while  the  satrap 
went  thither  by  land. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Mindarus  was  undeceived,  for  Philippus 
found  the  Phenician  fleet  at  Aspendus,  and  was  therefore  at  first  full  of 
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hope  that  it  was  really  coming  onward.  The  Phenician  ships  were  147 
in  number,  a  fleet  more  than  sufficient  for  concluding  the  maritime  war, 
if  brought  up  to  act  zealously.  But  Tissaphernes  affected  to  think  that 
this  was  a  small  force,  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  the  Great  King,  who 
had  commanded  a  fleet  of  300  sail  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  service1. 

Presently  arrived  the  Athenian  Alkibiades,  with  thirteen  Athenian  tri- 
remes, exhibiting  himself  as  on  the  best  terms  with  the  satrap.  He  too 
had  made  use  of  the  approaching  Phenician  fleet  to  delude  his  countrymen 
at  Samos,  by  promising  to  go  and  meet  Tissaphernes  at  Aspendus,  so 
as  to  determine  him,  if  possible,  to  employ  the  fleet  in  aid  of  Athens — 
but  at  the  very  least,  not  to  employ  it  in  aid  of  Sparta. 

Having  at  length  lost  his  hope  of  the  Phenician  ships,  Mindarus  resolved 
to  break  off  all  dealing  with  the  perfidious  Tissaphernes — the  more  so  as 
Tamos,  the  deputy  of  the  latter,  though  left  ostensibly  to  pay  and  keep 
the  fleet,  performed  that  duty  with  greater  irregularity  than  ever — and 
to  conduct  his  fleet  to  the  Hellespont  into  cooperation  with  Pharnabazus, 
who  still  continued  his  promises  and  invitations.  The  Peloponnesian 
fleet2  (73  triremes  strong,  after  deducting  13  which  had  been  sent  under 
Dorieus  to  suppress  some  disturbances  in  Rhodes)  having  been  carefully 
prepared  beforehand,  was  put  in  motion  by  sudden  order,  so  that  no 
previous  intimation  might  reach  the  Athenians  at  Samos.  Mindarus 
reached  Chios  in  safety,  but  from  here  he  was  pursued  by  Thrasyllus,  who 
passed,  with  55  triremes,  to  the  northward,  and  was  thus  between  the 
Lacedaemonian  admiral  and  the  Hellespont.  Believing  that  Mindarus 
would  remain  some  time  at  Chios,  Thrasyllus  placed  scouts  both  on  the 
high  lands  of  Lesbos  and  on  the  continent  opposite  Chios,  in  order  that  he 
might  receive  instant  notice  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy's 
fleet.  Meanwhile  he  employed  his  Athenian  force  in  reducing  the  Lesbian 
town  of  Eresus,  which  had  been  lately  prevailed  on  to  revolt. 

The  course  which  Thrasyllus  expected  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  to  take, 
was  to  sail  from  Chios  northward  through  the  strait  which  separates  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  that  island  from  Mount  Mimas-  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland  :  after  which  it  would  probably  sail  past"  Eresus  on  the  western 
side  of  Lesbos,  as  being  the  shortest  track  to  the  Hellespont — though  it 
might  also  go  round  on  the  eastern  side  between  Lesbos  and  the  continent, 
by  a  somewhat  longer  route.  The  Athenian  scouts  were  planted  so  as  to 
descry  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  if  it  either  passed  through  this  strait  or 
neared  the  island  of  Lesbos.  But  Mindarus  passed  the  northern  latitude 
of  Chios  and  took  an  eastward  course,  with  Lesbos  at  some  distance  to 
his  left-hand,  direct  to  the  mainland,  which  he  touched  at  a  harbour  called 
Karterii  in  the  Phokaean  territory.  Here  he  stopped  to  give  the  crew  their 
morning  meal :  he  then  crossed  the  arc  of  the  Gulf  of  Kyme  to  the  little 
islets  called  Arginusae  (close  on  the  Asiatic  continent  opposite  Mitylene), 
where  he  again  halted  for  supper.  Continuing  his  voyage  onward  during 
most  part  of  the  night,  he  was  at  Harmatiis  (on  the  continent,  directly 
northward  and  opposite  to  Methymna)  by  the  next  day's  morning  meal : 

1  Thukyd.,  viii.  87.     This  greater  total,  which  total  of  300  sail  (Xenoph.,  HeUen.,  Hi.  4,  1).     It 

Tissaphernes  pretended  that  the  Great  King  pur-  seems  to  have  been  the  sort  of  standing  number 

posed  to  send,  is  specified  by  Diodorus  at  300  sail.  for  a  fleet  worthy  of  the  Persian  king.     [Multiples 

Thukydidfis  does  not  assign  any  precise  number  of    this    number    constantly    occur    during    the 

(Diodor.,  xiii.  38,  42,  46).  Persian  wars— e.g.,  at  Lade  (Hdt.,  vi.  9)  ;  at  Mara- 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  too,  we  hear  of  the  thon  (vi.  95)  ;  under  Xerxes  (vii.  89).— Ed.] 

Phenician  fleet  as  intended  to  be  augmented  to  a  *  Diodor.,  xiii.  38. 
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then  still  hastening  forward  after  a  short  halt,  he  doubled  Cape  Lcktum, 
sailed  along  the  Troad  and  past  Tencdos,  and  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont  before  midnight,  where  his  ships  were  distributed  at  Sigeium, 
Rhoeteium,  and  other  neighbouring  places1. 

By  this  accelerated  voyage,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  eluded  the  lookers- 
out  of  Thrasyllus,  and  reached  the  opening  of  the  Hellespont  when  that 
admiral  was  barely  apprised  of  its  departure  from  Chios.  But  as  it  ad- 
vanced still  farther  along  the  Troad,  the  momentous  news  was  promul- 
gated through  numerous  fire-signals  on  the  hill. 

These  signals  were  perfectly  visible  to  the  two  hostile  squadrons  now 
on  guard  on  each  side  of  the  Hellespont,  18  Athenian  triremes  at  Sestos 
in  Europe,  16  Peloponnesian  triremes  at  Abydos  in  Asia.  To  the  former, 
it  was  destruction  to  be  caught  by  this  powerful  enemy  in  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  Hellespont.  They  quitted  Sestos  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
passing  opposite  to  Abydos,  and  keeping  a  southerly  course  close  along  the 
shore  of  the  Chersonese,  in  the  direction  towards  Elaeus  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  that  peninsula,  so  as  to  have  the  chance  of  escape  in  the 
open  sea  and  of  joining  Thrasyllus.  But  they  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  even  the  hostile  station  at  Abydos,  had  not  the  Pelopon- 
nesian guardships  received  the  strictest  orders  from  Mindarus,  transmitted 
before  he  left  Chios,  that  if  he  should  attempt  the  start,  they  were  to  keep 
a  special  look-out  for  his  coming,  and  reserve  themselves  to  lend  him  such 
assistance  as  might  be  needed,  in  case  he  were  attacked  by  Thrasyllus. 

On  arriving  about  daylight  near  the  southern  point  of  the  Chersonese, 
these  Athenians  were  descried  by  the  fleet  of  Mindarus.  The  latter 
immediately  gave  chase  :  but  the  Athenians,  now  in  the  wide  sea,  contrived 
to  escape  most  of  them  to  Imbros.  Mindarus  was  now  joined  by  the 
squadron  from  Abydos,  and  their  united  force  (86  triremes  strong)  was 
employed  for  one  day  in  trying  to  storm  Elaeus.  Failing  in  this  enter- 
prise, the  fleet  retired  to  Abydos.  Thrasyllus  meanwhile  arrived  at 
Elaeus,  and  began  to  prepare  his  triremes,  76  in  number,  for  a  general 
action. 

After  five  days  his  fleet  was  brought  to  battle,  sailing  northward  towards 
Sestus  up  the  Hellespont,  along  the  coast  of  the  Chersonese,  or  on  the 
European  side.  Mindarus  on  his  side  brought  into  action  eighty-six 
triremes  (ten  more  than  Thrasyllus  in  total  number),  extending  from 
Abydos  to  Dardanus  on  the  Asiatic  shore  ;  the  Syracusans  under  Hermo- 
kratSs  being  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Thrasyllus,  while  Mindarus  with  the 
Peloponnesian  ships  was  on  the  left  opposed  vto  Thrasybulus.  The 
cpibatae  or  maritime  hoplites  on  board  the  ships  of  Mindarus  are  said  to 
have  been  superior  to  the  Athenians,  but  the  latter  had  the  advantage  in 
skilful  pilots  and  nautical  manoeuvring :  nevertheless  the  description  of 
the  battle  tells  us  how  much  Athenian  manoeuvring  had  fallen  off  since 
the  glories  of  Phormio  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  nor 

1  The  reading  of  Thukydides  (viii.  101),  ai  t&v  ntKdyuu,  which  will  mean  that  Mindarus  did  not 

\\*kowovvr)oLi*v    i/ij««    anaipovaiv    *k     ttjv     Xi'ov  head  straight  for  the  Hellespont,  but  kept  clow 

»«Aayio«,  stems  unsatisfactory.    Grote  would  ex-  to    the    mainland    shore    (past    Phokaea,    Kyme, 

plain  it  by  making  Mindarus  sail  out  southward  Harmatfis,    etc.).     This   reading    also   makes    the 

Irom  the  harbour  of  Chios,  and  then  double  right  grammar  of  the  sentence  in  question  a  little  less 

round    the    island    before    shaping    his    course  foe  strained. 

Phokm  and  Kym*.     But  this  journey,  amounting  By  starting  very  early,  Mindarus  might  have  got 

to   .tlxmt  100  miles,  could  not  possibly  have  been  close  in  under  the  mainland  before  sunrise,  and  by 

rxnnpleted  before  the  morning  meal.  hugging  the  shore  might  for  some  time  conceal  lus 

Many  editors  have  suspected  a  case  of  haplo-  presence  from  the  Athenian  scouts.— Ed. 
grapby  in  this  passage,  and    emend    to  Xt'ov    ov 
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would  that  eminent  seaman  have  selected  for  the  scene  of  a  naval  battle 
the  narrow  waters  of  the  Hellespont.  Mindarus  took  the  aggressive, 
advancing  to  attack  near  the  European  shore,  and  trying  to  outflank 
his  opponents  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  to  drive  them  up  against  the  land. 
Thrasyllus  on  one  wing,  and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other,  by  rapid  move- 
ments, extended  themselves  so  as  to  frustrate  this  attempt  to  outflank 
them  ;  but  in  so  doing,  they  stripped  and  weakened  the  centre,  which  was 
even  deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  left  wing  by  means  of  the  projecting  head- 
land of  Kynossema.  Thus  unsupported,  the  centre  was  vigorously 
attacked  and  roughly  handled  by  the  middle  division  of  Mindarus.  But 
this  partial  success  threw  the  central  Peloponnesian  division  itself  into 
disorder,  while  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus  carried  on  a  conflict  at  first 
equal,  and  presently  victorious,  against  the  ships  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  enemy.  Having  driven  back  both  these  two  divisions,  they  easily 
chased  away  the  disordered  ships  of  the  centre,  so  that  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet  was  put  to  flight.  The  narrow  breadth  of  the  Hellespont 
forbade  either  long  pursuit  or  numerous  captures.  Nevertheless  eight 
Chian  ships,  five  Corinthians,  two  Ambrakian  and  as  many  Boeotian,  and 
from  Sparta,  Syracuse,  Pellene  and  Leukas,  one  each — fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Athenian  admirals,  who,  however,  on  their  own  side  lost  fifteen 
ships1. 

A  victory  so  indecisive  would  have  been  little  valued  by  the  Athenians, 
in  the  times  preceding  the  Sicilian  expedition.  But  since  that  over- 
whelming disaster,  followed  by  so  many  other  misfortunes,  and  last  of  all, 
by  the  defeat  of  Thymocharis  with  the  revolt  of  Eubcea — their  spirit  had 
been  so  sadly  lowered,  that  the  trireme  which  brought  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Kynossdma,  seemingly  towards  the  end  of  August  411  B.C., 
was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  delight.  They  began  to  feel  as  if  the  ebb- 
tide had  reached  its  lowest  point,  and  had  begun  to  turn  in  their  favour, 
holding  out  some  hopes  of  ultimate  success  in  the  war.  Another  piece 
of  good  fortune  soon  happened  to  strengthen  this  belief.  Mindarus  was 
compelled  to  reinforce  himself  at  the  Hellespont  by  sending  for  the  fleet 
of  fifty  triremes  now  acting  at  Eubcea2.  This  was  in  itself  an  important 
relief  to  Athens,  by  withdrawing  an  annoying  enemy  near  home.  But 
it  was  still  farther  enhanced  by  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  the  fleet, 
which  in  passing  round  the  headland  of  Mount  Athos  to  get  to  Asia,  was 
overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm  and  nearly  destroyed,  with  great  loss  of 
life  among  the  crews  ;  so  that  a  remnant  only  survived  to  join  Min- 
darus3. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and  the  other  cities,  now  left  without  foreign 
defence  against  her,  employed  themselves  jointly  with  the  Boeotians 
in  divesting  Eubcea  of  its  insular  character,  by  constructing  a  mole  across 
the  Euripus,  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Euboean  strait,  where  Chalkis 
was  divided  from  Bceotia.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenian  Theramenes, 

1  Thukyd.,  viii.  105,  106  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  39,  40.  tory  in  their  favour  :  this  circumstance  is  evidently 

The  general  account  which  Diodorus  gives  of  this  borrowed   from    the    subsequent    conflict    a    few 

battle,  is,  even  in  its  most  essential  features,  not  months  afterwards, 
reconcileable  with  Thukydides.     It  is  vain  to  try  2  Thukyd.,  viii.  107  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  41. 

to  blend  them.     I  have  been  able  to  borrow  from  :{  Diodor.,  xiii.  41.     It  is  probable  that  this  fleet 

Diodorus  hardly  anything  except  his  statement  of  was  in  great  part  Boeotian ;  and  twelve  seamen 

the  superiority  of  the  Athenian  pilots,  and  the  who  escaped  from  the  wreck  commemorated  their 

Peloponnesian  epibatae.     He  states  that  twenty-  rescue  by  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of  AthSne. 

five  fresh  ships  arrived  to  join  the  Athenians  in  at    Kordneia ;    which    inscription    was   read    and 

the  middle  of  the  battle,  and  determined  the  vie-  copied  by  Ephorus. 
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with  thirty  triremes,  presented  himself  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
undertaking1. 

The  battle  of  Kynossema  produced  no  very  important  consequences, 
except  that  of  encouragement  to  the  Athenians.  Even  just  after  the 
action,  Kyzikus  revolted  from  them,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after,  the 
Athenian  fleet,  hastily  refitted  at  Sestos,  sailed  to  that  place  to  retake 
it.  It  was  unfortified,  so  that  they  succeeded  with  little  difficulty,  and 
imposed  upon  it  a  contribution  :  moreover  in  the  voyage  thither,  they 
gained  an  additional  advantage  by  capturing,  off  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Propontis,  those  eight  Peloponnesian  triremes  which  had  accom- 
plished, a  little  while  before,  the  revolt  of  Byzantium.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  as  soon  as  the  Athenian  fleet  had  left  Sestos,  Mindarus  sailed  from 
his  station  at  Abydos  to  Elaeus,  and  recovered  all  the  triremes  captured 
from  him  at  Kynossema.  which  the  Athenians  had  there  deposited. 

But  that  which  now  began  to  constitute  a  far  more  important  element 
of  the  war,  was,  the  difference  of  character  between  Tissaphernes  and 
Pharnabazus,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  the  satrapy 
of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter.  Pharnabazus  was  a  brave  and  earnest 
man,  who  set  himself  to  assist  them  strenuously,  by  men  as  well  as  by 
money.  From  this  time  forward,  Persian  aid  becomes  a  reality  in  the 
Grecian  war.  For  we  shall  find  that  while  the  Peloponnesians  are  for  the 
most  part  well-paid,  out  of  the  Persian  treasury — the  Athenians,  destitute 
of  any  such  resource,  are  compelled  to  rely  on  the  contributions  which  they 
can  levy  here  and  there,  without  established  or  accepted  right ;  and  to 
interrupt  for  this  purpose  even  the  most  promising  career  of  success. 

The  good  pay  and  hearty  cooperation  which  the  Peloponnesians  now 
enjoyed  from  Pharnabazus,  only  made  them  the  more  indignant  at  the 
previous  deceit  of  Tissaphernes.  Under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment, 
they  readily  lent  aid  to  the  inhabitants  of  Antandrus  in  expelling  his 
general  Arsakes  with  the  Persian  garrison. 

In  Miletus  as  well  as  in  Knidus,  Tissaphernes  had  already  experienced 
the  like  humiliation  :  Lichas  was  no  longer  alive  to  back  his  pretensions  : 
nor  do  we  hear  that  he  obtained  any  result  from  the  complaints  of  his 
envoy  Gaulites  at  Sparta.  The  delusion  respecting  the  Phenician  fleet, 
now  that  Mindarus  had  openly  broken  with  him  and  quitted  Miletus,  was 
no  longer  available  to  any  useful  purpose.  Accordingly  he  dismissed  the 
Phenician  fleet  to  their  own  homes,  pretending  to  have  received  tidings 
that  the  Phenician  towns  were  endangered  by  sudden  attacks  from  Arabia 
and  Egypt2  ;  while  he  himself  quitted  Aspendus  to  revisit  Ionia,  as  well 
as  to  go  forward  to  the  Hellespont  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  personal 
intercourse  with  the  dissatisfied  Peloponnesians3. 

1  Diodor.,  xiii.  47.  be  conceived,  except  by  those  who  have  been  called 

See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  upon   to  study  his  work  with  the  profound  and 

for  a  description  of  the  Euripus,  and  the  adjoining  minute  attention  required   from  an   historian   of 

giouml,  with  a  plan,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  pp.  259-265.  Greece.     To  pass  from  Thukydides  to  the  Hellenics 

'-'  Diodor.,   xiii.   46.     This  is   the  statement  of  of  Xenophon,  is  a  descent  truly  mournful  :  and 

Diodorus,   and   seems   probable  enough  ;    though  yet,  when  we  look  at  Grecian  history  as  a  whole, 

h<    makes   ■   strange   confusion    in    the    Persian  we  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  that  even  so  in- 

afTairs  of  this  year,  leaving  out  the  name  of  Tissa-  ferior  a  work  as  the  latter  has  reached  us.     The 

phernrs,   and   jumbling   the  acts  of  Tissaphernes  historical  purposes  and  conceptions  of  Thukydides, 

with  the  nam.    ot  l'hai naba/.iiv  as  set  forth  by  himself  in  his  preface,  are  exalted 

:!  Thukyd.,  viii.  io<».     It  is  at  this  point  that  we  and  philosophical  to  a  degree  altogether  wonderful, 

have  to  part  company  with  the  historian  Thuky-  when    we   consider    that    he   had   no   pre-existing 

dide*,  whose  work  not  only  closes  without  reaching  models   before  him  from  which   to  derive  them, 

any  definite  epoch  or  limit,  but  even   lireaks  on*  And  the  eight  books  of  his  work  (in  spite  of  the  un- 

(as  we  posnes*  it)  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  finished  condition  of  the  last)  are  not  unworthy  of 

The  full  s-xtent  of  this  irreparable  loss  can  hardly  these  large  promise*,  either  in  spirit  or  in  execution. 
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As  soon  as  the  Phenician  fleet  had  disappeared,  Alkibiades  returned 
with  his  thirteen  triremes  from  PhasSlis  to  Samos..  At  this  time  Dorieus 
was  at  Rhodes  with  thirteen  triremes,  having  been  despatched  by  Mindarus 
(before  his  departure  from  Miletus)  in  order  to  stifle  the  growth  of  a  philo- 
Athenian  party  in  the  island.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  this  force  may 
have  threatened  the  Athenian  interest  in  Kos  and  Halikarnassus  ;  for  we 
now  find  Alkibiades  going  to  these  places  from  Samos,  with  nine  fresh 
triremes  in  addition  to  his  own  thirteen.  Having  erected  fortifications 
at  the  town  of  Kos,  he  planted  in  it  an  Athenian  garrison.  From  Hali- 
karnassus he  levied  large  contributions,  upon  what  pretence,  or  whether 
from  simple  want  of  money,  we  do  not  know.  It  was  towards  the  middle 
of  September  that  he  returned  to  Samos. 

At  the  Hellespont  the  two  fleets  came  to  a  second  action,  wherein  the 
Peloponnesians,  under  Agesandridas,  had  the  advantage ;  yet  with  little 
fruit.  It  was  about  the  month  of  October,  seemingly,  that  Dorieus  with 
his.  fourteen  triremes  came  from  Rhodes  to  rejoin  Mindarus.  Twenty 
Athenian  triremes  were  despatched  to  attack  him :  upon  which  Dorieus 
fled,  and  sought  safety  by  hauling  his  vessels  ashore  in  the  receding  bay 
near  Dardanus.  Mindarus  immediately  hastened  to  Abydos,  where  he 
fitted  out  his  whole  fleet  of  84  triremes,  Pharnabazus  cooperating  on  the 
shore  with  his  land-force.  Having  rescued  the  ships  of  Dorieus,  his  next 
care  was,  to  resist  the  entire  Athenian  fleet,  which  presently  came  to 
attack  him  under  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  An  obstinate  naval 
combat  took  place  between  the  two  fleets,  which  lasted  nearly  the  whole 
day  with  doubtful  issue :  at  length,  towards  the  evening,  20  fresh  tri- 
remes were  seen  approaching.  They  proved  to  be  the  squadron  of  Alki- 
biades sailing  from  Samos  :  having  probably  heard  of  the  re- junction  of 
the  squadron  of  Dorieus  with  the  main  Peloponnesian  fleet,  he  had  come 
with  his  own  counterbalancing  reinforcement1.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  driven  back  to  Abydos,  and  there  run  ashore/  Here  the  Athenians 
still  followed  up  their  success,  and  endeavoured  to  tow  them  all  off.  But 
the  Persian  land-force  protected  them,  and  Pharnabazus  himself  was 
seen  foremost  in  the  combat.  The  main  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  thus 
preserved  :  yet  the  Athenians  retired  with  an  important  victory,  carrying 
off  thirty  triremes  as  prizes,  and  retaking  those  which  they  had  themselves 
lost  in  the  two  preceding  actions. 

Mindarus  kept  his  defeated  fleet  unemployed  at  Abydos  during  the 
winter,  sending  to  Peloponnesus  as  well  as  among  his  allies  to  solicit 
reinforcements  :  in  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  jointly  with  Pharnabazus 
in  operations  by  land  against  various  Athenian  allies  on  the  continent. 
The  Athenian  admirals,  on  their  side,  instead  of  keeping  their  fleet  united 
to  prosecute  the  victory,  were  compelled  to  disperse  a  large  portion  of  it 
in  flying  squadrons  for  collecting  money,  retaining  only  forty  sail  at 
Sestos  ;  while  Thrasyllus  in  person  went  to  Athens  to  proclaim  the  victory 
and  ask  for  reinforcements.  Pursuant  to  this  request,  thirty  triremes  were 
sent  out  under  Theramenes,  who  first  endeavoured  without  success  to 
impede  the  construction  of  the  bridge  between  Euboea  and  Bceotia,  and 
next  sailed  on  a  voyage  among  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
money.     He   acquired    considerable    plunder   by    descents    upon    hostile 

1  Diodorus  (xiii.  46)  and  Plutarch  (Alkib.,  c.  27)        —Kara  r^v— which   is  certainly  very   improb- 
speik  of  his  coming  to  the  Hellespont  by  accident         able. 
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territory,  and  also  extorted  money  from  various  parties,  either  contem- 
plating or  supposed  to  contemplate  revolt,  among  the  dependencies  of 
Athens.  At  Paros,  where  the  oligarchy  established  fjy  Peisander  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  still  subsisted,  TheramenSs  deposed  and 
fined  the  men  who  had  exercised  it — establishing  a  democracy  in  their 
room.  From  hence  he  passed  to  Macedonia,  to  the  assistance  and  prob- 
ably into  the  temporary  pay,  of  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  whom  he 
aided  for  some  time  in  the  siege  of  Pydna.  The  blockade  having  lasted 
the  whole  winter,  Theramenes  was  summoned  away,  before  its  capture, 
to  join  the  main  Athenian  fleet  in  Thrace1.  We  trace  in  all  these  pro- 
ceedings the  evidence  of  that  terrible  want  of  money  which  now  drove 
the  Athenians  to  extortion,  and  interference  with  their  allies,  such  as  they 
had  never  committed  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  we  find  mention  made  of  a  fresh  intestine  com- 
motion in  Korkyra.  It  appears  that  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  island, 
which  had  been  for  the  moment  nearly  destroyed  at  that  period,  had  since 
gained  strength,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  to  lay 
plans  for  putting  the  island  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
democratical  leaders,  apprised  of  this  conspiracy,  sent  to  Naupaktus  for 
the  Athenian  admiral  Konon.  He  came  with  a  detachment  of  600  Mes- 
senians,  by  the  aid  of  whom  they  seized  the  oligarchical  conspirators  in 
the  market-place,  putting  a  few  to  death,  and  banishing  more  than  a 
thousand.  The  exiles,  having  retired  to  the  opposite  continent,  came 
back  shortly  afterwards,  and  were  admitted,  by  the  connivance  of  a  party 
within,  into  the  market-place.  A  serious  combat  took  place  within  the 
walls,  which  was  at  last  made  up  by  a  compromise  and  by  the  restoration 
of  the  exiles2. 

Meanwhile  Tissaphernds  arrived  at  the  Hellespont — seemingly  about 
November  411  B.C.  He  was  anxious  to  retain  some  credit  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  for  which  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  Alki- 
biad&s,  then  in  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Sestos,  came  to  visit 
him  in  all  the  pride  of  victory  ;  but  the  satrap  seized  and  sent  him  away 
to  Sardis  as  a  prisoner  in  custody,  affirming  that  he  had  the  Great  King's 
express  orders  for  carrying  on  war  with  the  Athenians.  Here  was  an  end 
of  all  the  delusions  of  Alkibiad£s,  respecting  pretended  power  of  influenc- 
ing the  Persian  counsels. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  winter  the  superiority  of  the  fleet  of  Min- 
darus  at  Abydos,  over  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Sestos,  had  become  so  great, 
that  the  Athenians  no  longer  dared  to  maintain  their  position  in  the 
Hellespont.  They  sailed  round  the  southern  point  of  the  Chersonese, 
and  took  station  at  Kardia  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus  of  that 
peninsula.  Here,  about  the  commencement  of  spring,  they  were  re- 
joined by  Alkibiades,  who  had  found  means  to  escape  from  Sardis. 
The  dispersed  squadrons  of  the  Athenian  fleet  being  now  all  summoned 
to  concentrate,  Theramenes  came  to  Kardia  from  Macedonia,  and  Thrasy- 
bulus  from  Thasos  ;  whereby  the  Athenian  fleet  was  rendered  superior  in 
number  to  that  of  Mindarus.  News  was  brought  that  the  latter  had 
moved  with  his  fleet  from  the  Hellespont  to  Kyzikus,  and  was  now 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  that  place,  jointly  with  Pharnabazus  and  the 
Persian  land-force. 

«  Diodor.,  xiif.  47,  49.  I  Ibid.,  xUi.  48. 
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His  vigorous  attacks  had  in  fact  already  carried  the  place,  when  the 
Athenian  admirals  resolved  to  attack  him  there,  and  contrived  to  do  it  by 
surprise,  sailing  up  the  Hellespont  to  Prokonnesus  by  night,  so  that 
their  passage  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Peloponnesian  guard-ships  at 
Abydos  *. 

Resting  at  Prokonnesus,  and  seizing  every  boat  on  the  island,  in  order 
that  their  movements  might  be  kept  secret,  AlkibiadSs  warned  the 
assembled  seamen  that  they  must  prepare  for  a  sea-fight,  a  land-fight,  and 
a  wall-fight,  all  at  once.  A  body  of  hoplites  were  landed  on  the  mainland 
in  the  territory  of  Kyzikus,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  diversion  ; 
after  which  the  fleet  was  distributed  into  three  divisions  under  Alkibiades, 
Theramenes,  and  Thrasybulus.  The  former,  advancing  near  to  Kyzikus 
with  his  single  division,  challenged  the  fleet  of  Mindarus,  and  contrived 
to  inveigle  him  by  pretended  flight  to  a  distance  from  the  harbour ;  while 
the  other  Athenian  divisions,  assisted  by  hazy  and  rainy  weather,  came 
up  unexpectedly,  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  forced  him  to  run  his  ships 
ashore  on  the  neighbouring  mainland.  After  a  hard-fought  battle,  partly 
on  ship-board,  partly  ashore,  both  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by  sea  and  the 
forces  of  Pharnabazus  on  land  were  completely  defeated.  Mindarus 
himself  was  slain,  and  the  entire  fleet,  every  single  trireme,  was  cap- 
tured, except  the  triremes  of  Syracuse,  which  were  burnt  by  their  own 
crews ;  while  Kyzikus  itself  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  and  submitted 
to  a  large  contribution,  being  spared  from  all  other  harm.  The  number 
of  the  triremes  thus  captured  or  destroyed  is  differently  given ;  the  lowest 
estimate  states  it  at  60,  the  highest  at  80 2. 

This  capital  action,  ably  planned  and  bravely  executed  by  Alkibiades 
and  his  two  colleagues  (about  April  410,  B.C.),  changed  sensibly  the 
relative  position  of  the  belligerents.  The  Peloponnesians  had  now  no 
fleet  of  importance  in  Asia,  though  they  probably  still  retained  a- small 
squadron  at  the  station  of  MilStus  ;  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  more 
powerful  and  menacing  than  ever.  The  dismay  of  the  defeated  army  is 
forcibly  portrayed  in  the  laconic  despatch  sent  by  Hippokrates  (secretary 
of  the  late  admiral  Mindarus)  to  the  Ephors  at  Sparta :  —  'All  honour 
and  advantage  are  gone  from  us  :  Mindarus  is  slain  :  the  men  are  starving  : 
we  are  in  straits  what  to  do  ' 3.  So  discouraging  was  the  view  entertained 
of  the  future,  that  a  Lacedaemonian  embassy  with  Endius  at  their  head, 
came  to  Athens  to  propose  peace  ;  or  rather  perhaps  Endius  (ancient  friend 
and  guest  of  Alkibiades,  who  had  already  been  at  Athens  as  envoy  before) 
was  allowed  to  come  thither  now  again  to  sound  the  temper  of  the  city, 
in  a  sort  of  informal  manner  which  admitted  of  being  easily  disavowed 
if  nothing  came  of  it.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  Xenophon  makes  no 
mention  of  this  embassy*  :  and  his  silence,  though  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
us  in  questioning  the  reality  of  the  event — which  is  stated  by  Diodorus, 

1  Diodor.,  xiii.  49.    Diodorus  specially  notices  Plutarch,  Alkib.,  c.  28. 

this  fact,  which  must  obviously  be  correct.  With-  *  Among  the  important  events  which  Xeno- 
out  it,  the  surprise  of  Mindarus  could  not  have  phon  fails  to  record  in  the  HMenica  may  be  men- 
been  accomplished.  tioned  :  (1)  The  restoration  of  the  full  democracy  ; 

2  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  1,  14-20 ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  50,  (2)  the  capture  of  Pylos  from  the  Athenians; 
51.  The  numerous  discrepancies  between  Diodorus  (3)  the  loss  of  Nisaea  ;  (4)  the  destruction  of 
and  Xenophon,  in  the  events  of  these  few  years,  Agesandridas's  fleet ;  (5)  Lysander's  congress  at 
are  collected  by  Sievers,  Comtnentat.  in  Xenoph.  Ephesus;  (b)  the  services  of  Epaminondas  and 
Hellen.,  not.  62,  pp.  65,  66  et  seq.  Pelopidas    at    Leuktra  ;    (7)    the    foundation    of 

3  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  1,  23:  'Eppei  ra  *aA<r  Messfine'  and  Megalopolis.  One  omission  more  need 
MtVSapo?  air«r<rova-   iravtavri   rwvipes-    awop«op.es  hardly  cause  misgivings. — Ed. 
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perhaps  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  and  is  noway  improbable  in 
itself — nevertheless  leads  me  to  doubt  whether  the  Ephors  themselves 
admitted  that  they  had  made  or  sanctioned  the  proposition.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  Sparta,  not  to  mention  her  obligation  to  her  con- 
federates generally,  was  at  this  moment  bound  by  special  convention  to 
Persia  to  conclude  no  separate  peace  with  Athens. 

According  to  Diodorus,  Endius,  having  been  admitted  to  speak  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  invited  the  Athenians  to  make  peace  with  Sparta  on 
the  following  terms  : — That  each  party  should  stand  just  as  they  were  : 
That  the  garrisons  on  both  sides  should  be  withdrawn  :  That  prisoners 
should  be  exchanged,  one  Lacedaemonian  against  one  Athenian. 

If  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  all  the  most  intelligent  citizens  in  Athens 
recommended  that  this  proposition  should  be  accepted.  Only  the  dema- 
gogues, the  disturbers,  those  who  were  accustomed  to  blow  up  the  flames 
of  war  in  order  to  obtain  profit  for  themselves,  opposed  it.  Especially 
the  demagogue  Kleophon,  now  enjoying  great  influence,  enlarged  upon 
the  new  chances  of  success  now  opening  to  them ;  insomuch  that  the 
assembly  ultimately  rejected  the  proposition  of  Endius1. 

It  was  easy  for  those  who  wrote  after  the  battle  of  ^Egospotamos  and 
the  capture  of  Athens,  to  be  wise  after  the  fact,  and  to  repeat  the  stock 
denunciations  against  an  insane  people  misled  by  a  corrupt  demagogue. 
But  if,  abstracting  from  our  knowledge  of  the  final  close  of  the  war,  we 
look  to  the  tenor  of  this  proposition  as  well  as  the  time  at  which  it  was 
made — we  shall  hesitate  before  we  pronounce  Kleophon  to  have  been 
foolish  for  recommending  its  rejection. 

The  question  whether  his  advice  was  judicious  is  not  so  easy  to  dis- 
pose of.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Alkibiades  and  his  colleagues  promised 
a  large  career  of  coming  success,  perhaps  the  recovery  of  most  part  of  the 
lost  maritime  empire.  In  this  temper  of  the  Athenian  people  and  of  their 
generals,  justified  as  it  was  to  a  great  degree  by  the  reality,  what  is  the 
proposition  which  comes  from  Endius  ?  What  he  proposes  is,  in  reality, 
no  concession  at  all.  Both  parties  to  stand  in  their  actual  position — to 
withdraw  garrisons — to  restore  prisoners.  There  was  only  one  way  in 
which  Athens  would  have  been  a  gainer  by  accepting  these  propositions. 
She  would  have  withdrawn  her  garrison  from  Pylus — she  would  have  been* 
relieved  from  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia :  such  an  exchange  would  have 
been  a  considerable  advantage  to  her.  To  this  we  must  add  the  relief, 
arising  from  simple  cessation  of  war — doubtless  real  and  important. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  a  statesman  like  Perikles  would  have 
advised  his  countrymen  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  measure  of  concession, 
immediately  after  the  great  victory  at  Kyzikus,  and  the  two  smaller 
victories  preceding  it  ?  I  incline  to  believe  that  he  would  not.  It  would 
rather  have  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  diplomatic  artifice  calculated 
to  paralyse  Athens  during  the  interval  while  her  enemies  were  defenceless, 
and  to  gain  time  for  them  to  build  a  new  fleet3.  Sparta  could  not  pledge 
herself  either  for  Persia,  or  for  her  Peloponnesian  confederates  :  indeed 
past  experience  had  shown  that  she  could  not  do  so  with  effect.  By 
accepting    the    propositions,    therefore,    Athens   would    not   really    have 

1  Diodor.,  xiii.  53.  Jat/'onW  wp*<rfiiv<ra.^fvn*y  w«p!  tipqviri  awiar^- 

-  Philochorus  (ap.  Schol.  ad   Rurip.,  Ore%t.,  371)  <rapr«c    01    'A0i}i>aioi   ow    wp<xnjica»'To  :    compare 

appear*  to  have  said  that  the  Athenian*  rejected  also    Schol.     ad    Eurip.,    Orest.,    722  -Philochori 

the     proportion     as     insincerely     meant  —  Aax«-  Fragment.,  117,  118,  ed.  I>idot. 
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obtained  relief  from  the  entire  burthen  of  war  ;  but  would  merely  have 
blunted  the  ardour  and  tied  up  the  hands  of  her  own  troops,  at  a  moment 
when  they  felt  themselves  in  the  full  current  of  success.  By  the  arma- 
ment, most  certainly — and  by  the  generals,  Alkibiades,  Theramenes,  and 
Thrasybulus — the  acceptance  of  such  terms  at  such  a  moment  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  disgrace. 

If  therefore,  passing  from  the  vague  accusation,  that  it  was  the  dema- 
gogue Kleophon  who  stood  between  Athens  and  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
we  examine  what  were  the  specific  terms  of  peace  which  he  induced  his 
countrymen  to  reject — we  shall  find  that  he  had  very  strong  reasons,  not 
to  say  preponderant  reasons,  for  his  advice.  Whether  he  made  any  use 
of  this  proposition,  in  itself  inadmissible,  to  try  and  invite  the  conclusion 
of  peace  on  more  suitable  and  lasting  terms,  may  well  be  doubted.  Prob- 
ably no  such  efforts  would  have  succeeded,  even  if  they  had  been  made  : 
yet  a  statesman  like  Perikles  would  have  made  the  trial,  in  a  conviction 
that  Athens  was  carrying  on  the  war  at  a  disadvantage  which  must  in 
the  long  run  sink  her.  A  mere  opposition  speaker  like  Kleophon,  even 
when  taking  what  was  probably  a  right  measure  of  the  actual  proposition 
before  him,  did  not  look  so  far  forward  into  the  future 1. 

Meanwhile  Pharnabazus  not  only  supplied  maintenance  and  clothing 
to  the  distressed  seamen  of  the  vanquished  fleet,  but  also  encouraged  the 
construction  of  fresh  ships  in  the  room  of  those  captured.  While  he 
armed  the  seamen,  gave  them  pay  for  two  months,  and  distributed  them 
as  guards  along  the  coast  of  the  satrapy,  he  at  the  same  time  granted  an 
unlimited  supply  of  ship-timber  from  the  abundant  forests  of  Mount  Ida, 
and  <  assisted  the  officers  in  putting  new  triremes  on  the  stocks  at 
Antandrus. 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  proceeded  to  lend  aid  at  Chal- 
kedon,  which  the  Athenians  had  already  begun  to  attack.  Their  first 
operation  after  the  victory  had  been  to  sail  to  Perinthus  and  Selymbria, 
both  of  which  had  before  revolted  from  Athens  :  the  former,  intimidated 
by  the  recent  events,  admitted  them  and  rejoined  itself  to  Athens  ;  the 
latter  resisted  such  a  requisition,  but  ransomed  itself  from  attack  for  the 
present  by  the  payment  of  a  pecuniary  fine.  Alkibiadds  then  conducted 
them  to  Chalkedon,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  on  the  southernmost  Asiatic 
border  of  the  Bosphorus.  To  be  masters  of  these  two  straits,  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  Hellespont,  was  a  point  of  first-rate  moment  to  Athens  : 
first,  because  it  enabled  her  to  secure  the  arrival  of  the  corn-ships  from 
the  Euxine  for  her  own  consumption  ;  next,  because  she  had  it  in  her  power 
to  impose  a  tithe  or  due  upon  all  the  trading  ships  passing  through — not 
unlike  the  dues  imposed  by  the  Danes  at  the  Sound.  Until  the  spring 
of  the  preceding  year,  Athens  had  been  undisputed  mistress  of  both  the 
straits.  But  the  revolt  of  Abydos  in  the  Hellespont  (about  April  41 1  B.C.) 
and  that  of  Byzantium  with  Chalkddon  in  the  Bosporus  (about  June 
41 1  B.C.),  had  deprived  her  of  this  pre-eminence  ;  and  her  supplies  obtained 
during  the  last  few  months  could  only  have  come  through  during  those 

1  Kleophon  must  have  known  :  (i)  That,  how-  for  seeking  to  obtain  better  terms,  we  might  have 

ever  long  Athens  retained  command  of  the  sea,  expected  him  to  make  a  genuine  effort  to  secure 

the   exhaustion   of   her   funds   must  cripple  her  peaces    Afjter    the  lesson   of    Kleon's   failures  in 

endeavours    to    reconquer    the     revolted    allies;  425-424,  it  needed  no  Periklean  wisdom  to  terminate 

(2)   that  at  any  moment   Persian  aid  might  be  the  war  ;  and  Kleophon's  '  incapacity  to  look  into 

effectively  given  to  the  Peloponnesians— a  rein-  the    future*  was  scarcely  so  trivial  a   foible  as 

forcement  which  would  easily  counterbalance  the  Grote  suggests. — En. 
losses  at  Kyzikus.     Though  we  cannot  blame  him 
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intervals  when  her  fleets  there  stationed  had  the  preponderance,  so  as  to 
give  them  convoy. 

Though  Chalkedon  itself,  assisted  by  Pharnabazus,  still  held  out  against 
Athens,  Alkibiades  now  took  possession  of  Chrysopolis,  its  unfortified 
seaport,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bosphorus  opposite  Byzantium. 
This  place  he  fortified,  established  in  it  a  squadron  with  a  permanent 
garrison,  and  erected  it  into  a  regular  tithing  port  for  levying  toll  on  all 
vessels  coming  out  of  the  Euxine1.  The  Athenians  seem  to  have  habitually 
levied  this  toll  at  Byzantium,  until  the  revolt  of  that  place,  among  their 
constant  sources  of  revenue  :  it  was  now  re-established  under  the  auspices 
of  Alkibiades.  In  so  far  as  it  was  levied  on  ships  which  brought  their 
produce  for  sale  and  consumption  at  Athens,  it  was  of  course  ultimately 
paid  in  the  shape  of  increased  price  by  Athenian  citizens  and  metics. 
Thirty  triremes  under  Theramenes  were  left  at  Chrysopolis  to  enforce 
this  levy,  to  convoy  friendly  merchantmen,  and  in  other  respects  to 
serve  as  annoyance  to  the  enemy. 

The  remaining  fleet  went  partly  to  the  Hellespont,  partly  to  Thrace, 
where  the  diminished  maritime  strength  of  the  Lacedaemonians  already 
told  in  respect  to  the  adherence  of  the  cities.  At  Thasos  the  citizens 
expelled  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  Eteonikus  with  his  garrison,  and 
admitted  Thrasybulus  with  an  Athenian  force.  Eteonikus,  now  expelled, 
accused  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Pasippidas  of  being  himself  a  party 
to  the  expulsion,  under  bribes  from  Tissaphernes.  The  Lacedaemonians 
accordingly  banished  Pasippidas,  sending  Kratesippidas  to  replace  him. 
The  new  admiral  found  at  Chios  a  small  fleet  which  Pasippidas  had  already 
begun  to  collect  from  the  allies,  to  supply  the  recent  losses. 

The  tone  at  Athens,  since  the  late  naval  victories,  had  become  more 
hopeful  and  energetic.  Agis,  with  his  garrison  at  Dekeleia,  though  the 
Athenians  could  not  hinder  him  from  ravaging  Attica,  yet  on  approaching 
one  day  near  to  the  city  walls,  was  repelled  with  spirit  and  success  by 
Thrasyllus.  For  the  safe  reception  of  the  corn  vessels,  Thorikus  was  soon 
after  fortified.  Agis  decided  that  it  was  fruitless  to  shut  out  the  Athenians 
from  the  produce  of  Attica,  so  long  as  plenty  of  imported  corn  was  allowed 
to  reach  them.  Accordingly  he  provided,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Megarians,  a  small  squadron  of  fifteen  triremes,  with  which  he  despatched 
Klearchus  to  Byzantium  and  Chalkddon.  That  Spartan  reached 
Byzantium  in  safety,  though  with  the  destruction  of  three  of  his  squadron 
by  the  nine  Athenian  triremes  which  guarded  the  Hellespont a. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  Thrasyllus  was  despatched  from  Athens  at  the 

i  See    Demosthen.,    De    CoronA,    c.    71  ;     and  Hill,  60)  suggests  that  a  tax  was  levied  on  the  corn 

Xenopb.,    Hellen.,   i.    1,    22  :    xaX    &tKa.Ttvn}(n.ov  that  went  to  the  allies,  excepting  a  few  favoured 

KCTtaictvaaav    if    avrjj     (\pvaono\ei),  .*cu     ttjc  cities    (including,    no   doubt,    the   capital    itself). 

St  Karri  v  i£(\cyovro  rH>v  ix  rov  Iloerov  nAouov  :  Alkibiades  probably  erected  the  provisional  station 

compare   iv.   8,  27  ;  and  v.  1,  28  :  also  Diodor.,  at  Chrysopolis  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  this 

xiii.  64.  corn-impost,  pending  the  capture  of  Byzantium. — 

The  expression   rt\v    j«can)v  implies  that  this  Ed.] 

tithe  was  something  known  and  pre-established.  See  a  striking  passage,  illustrating  the  iinpor- 

Polybius  (iv.  44)  gives  credit  to  Alkibiades  for  tance  to  Athens  of  the  possession  of  Byzantium,  in 

having  been  the  first  to  suggest  this  method  of  Lysias,  Orat.  xxviii.,  Cont.  Ergokl.,  §  6. 


gain   to  Athens.     But  there  is  evidence  that   it  ■  Xenoph.,  Hell, 11.,  i.  1,  35,  36.     He  says  that 

on  being  attacked  by 
Athenian  empire,  during  the  times  of  Persian  pre-        Athenians  in  the  Hellespont,  fled  first  to  bes 


was  practised  long  before — even  anterior  to  the        the  ships  of  Klearchus,  on  being  attacked  by  the 


pooderance  (see  Herodot.,  vi.  5).  and  afterwards  to   Byzantium.     But  Sestos  was 

"\  otitarn  is  mentioned  in  Kallias'  decree  of  435        the  Athenian  station.     The  name  must  surely  be 

.A,  i.  3J4  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  49),  which  may  refer        put    by   inadvertence   for   Abydos,    the    Pelopon- 


(cS! 


with  Method  about  428  (C.I.A.,  i.  40  ;  Hicks  and 
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head  of  a  large  new  force  to  act  in  Ionia.  He  commanded  50  triremes, 
1,000  of  the  regular  hoplites,  100  horsemen,  and  5,000  seamen.  Having 
reposed  his  armament  for  three  days  at  Samos,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Kolophon  with  its  port  Notium.  He  next  threatened 
Ephesus,  but  that  place  was  defended  by  a  powerful  force  which  Tissa- 
phernes  had  summoned,  as  well  as  by  twenty-five  fresh  Syracusan  and 
two  Selinuntian  triremes  recently  arrived.  From  these  enemies  Thrasyllus 
sustained  a  severe  defeat  near  Ephesus,  lost  300  men,  and  was  compelled 
to  sail  off  to  Notium,  from  whence  he  proceeded  northward  towards  the 
Hellespont. 

After  further  skirmishing,  Thrasyllus  joined  Alkibiades  at  Sestos. 
Their  joint  force  was  conveyed  over,  seemingly  about  the  commencement 
of  autumn,  to  Lampsakus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait ;  which  place 
they  fortified  and  made  their  head-quarters  for  the  autumn  and  winter, 
maintaining  themselves  by  predatory  excursions  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.  Even  the  entire  army,  however,  was 
not  able  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  Abydos  ;  which  the  Peloponnesians 
and  Pharnabazus  still  maintained  as  their  station  on  the  Hellespont. 

Meanwhile  Athens  had  so  stripped  herself  of  force,  by  the  large  armament 
recently  sent  with  Thrasyllus,  that  her  enemies  near  home  were  encouraged 
to  active  operations.  The  Spartans  despatched  an  expedition,  both  of 
triremes  and  of  land-force,  to  attack  Pylus,  which  had  remained  as  an 
Athenian  post  and  a  refuge  for  revolted  Helots  ever  since  its  first  fortifi- 
cation by  Demosthenes  in  b.c.  425.  The  Athenians  sent  to  its  relief 
30  triremes  under  Anytus,  who  however  came  back  without  even  reaching 
the  place,  having  been  prevented  by  stormy  weather  or  unfavourable 
winds  from  doubling  Cape  Malea1.  Pylus  was  soon  afterwards  obliged 
to  surrender,  the  garrison  departing  on  terms  of  capitulation2.  Anytus 
was  put  on  his  trial  for  having  betrayed  the  trust  confided  to  him.  It 
is  said  that  he  only  saved  himself  from  condemnation  by  bribing  the 
Dikastery,  and  that  he  was  the  first  Athenian  who  ever  obtained  a  verdict 
by  corruption3. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  also,  that  the  Megarians  recovered  by 
surprise  their  port  of  Nisaea,  which  had  been  held  by  an  Athenian  garrison 
since  b.c.  424.     The  Athenians  made  an  effort  to  retake  it,  but  failed4. 

Thrasyllus,  during  the  summer  of  b.c.  409 — and  even  the  joint  force  of 
Thrasyllus  and  Alkibiades  during  the  autumn  of  the  same  year — seem  to 
have  effected  less  than  might  have  been  expected  from  so  large  a  force. 
But  the  operations  of  408  b.c.  were  more  important.  The  entire  force 
under  Alkibiades  and  the  other  commanders  was  mustered  for  the  siege  of 
Chalkedon  and  Byzantium.  Alkibiades  proceeded  to  block  up  Chalkedon 
by  a  wooden  wall  carried  across  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Propontis. 
The  wall  was  already  completed,  when  Pharnabazus  appeared  with  an 
army  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  but  the  Athenians  repelled  all  his  efforts  to 
force  a  passage  through  their  lines8. 

The  blockade  of  the  town  was  now  made  so  sure,  that  Alkibiades 

1  From  an  inscription  (C.I.A.,  188, 1.  10)  record-  from  Malea — as  well  as  his  employment  of  the  name 
ing  a  payment  "Epjbuoi/i,  ap\oirn.  ei?  IIvAoc,  about  Koryphasion,  and  not  of  Pylus — prove  how  much 
the  end  of  September,  410,  we  may  infer  that  the  he  wrote  from  the  statements  of  Lacedaemonian 
Athenians  were  concerned  not  to  lose  Pylus  (cf.  informants. 

E.  Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.,  vol.  iv.,  §  715.— Ed.  3  Diodor.,  xiii.  64  ;   Plutarch,  Coriolan.,  c.  14. 

2  Diodor.,  xiii.  64.     The  slighting  way  in  which        [Atk.  Pol.,  c.  xxvii  —  Ed.] 
Xenophon  (Hellen.,  i.  2,  18)  dismisses  this  capture  *  Diodor.,  xiii.  65. 

of  Pylus,  as  a  mere  retreat  of  some  runaway  Helots  5  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  3,  5-7  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  66. 
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departed  with  a  portion  of  the  army  to  levy  money  and  get  together 
forces  for  the  siege  of  Byzantium  afterwards.  During  his  absence,  Thera- 
menfis  and  Thrasybulus  came  to  terms  with  Pharnabazus  for  the  capitula- 
tion of  Chalkedon.  It  was  agreed  that  the  town  should  again  become  a 
tributary  dependency  of  Athens,  on  the  same  rate  of  tribute  as  before  the 
revolt,  and  that  the  arrears  during  the  subsequent  period  should  be  paid 
up.  Moreover,  Pharnabazus  himself  engaged  to  escort  some  Athenian 
envoys  up  to  Susa,  enabling  them  to  submit  propositions  for  accommo- 
dation to  the  Great  King.  Until  those  envoys  should  return,  the  Athenians 
covenanted,  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus. 

Alkibiades  had  employed  his  period  of  absence  in  capturing  Selymbria1, 
from  whence  he  obtained  a  sum  of  money,  and  in  getting  together  a  large 
body  of  Thracians,  with  whom  he  marched  by  land  to  Byzantium.  That 
place  was  now  besieged,  immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  Chalkedon, 
by  the  united  force  of  the  Athenians.  A  wall  of  circumvallation  was 
drawn  around  it,  and  various  attacks  were  made  by  missiles  and  battering 
engines.  After  the  blockade  had  lasted  some  time,  provisions  began  to 
fail ;  so  that  Klearchus,  strict  and  harsh  even  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, became  oppressive  from  exclusive  anxiety  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  soldiers,  and  even  locked  up  the  stock  of  food  while  the  population 
of  the  town  were  dying  of  hunger  around  him.  Seeing  that  his  only  hope 
was  from  external  relief,  he  sallied  forth  from  the  city  to  entreat  aid  from 
Pharnabazus.  But  the  favourable  terms  recently  granted  to  Chalkedon, 
coupled  with  the  severe  famine,  induced  a  Byzantine  party  to  open  the 
gates  by  night,  and  admit  Alkibiadds  with  the  Athenians.  Favourable 
terms  were  granted  to  the  town,  which  was  replaced  in  its  position  of  a 
dependent  ally  of  Athens,  and  probably  had  to  pay  up  its  arrears  of 
tribute  in  the  same  manner  as  Chalkedon2. 

So  slow  was  the  process  of  siege  in  ancient  times,  that  the  reduction 
of  Chalkedon  and  Byzantium  occupied  nearly  the  whole  year,  the  latter 
place  surrendering  about  the  beginning  of  winter.  Besides  this  improve- 
ment in  her  position,  the  accommodation  just  concluded  with  Pharna- 
bazus was  also  a  step  of  great  value,  and  still  greater  promise.  It  was 
plain  that  the  satrap  had  grown  weary  of  bearing  all  the  brunt  of  the  war 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  that  he  was  well-disposed  to 
assist  the  Athenians  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  Great  King.  The 
envoys,  five  Athenians  and  two  Argeians,  were  directed  after  the  siege  of 
Chalkedon  to  meet  Pharnabazus  at  Kyzikus.  Some  Lacedaemonian 
envoys,  and  even  the  Syracusan  Hermokrates,  who  had  been  condemned 
and  banished  by  sentence  at  home,  took  advantage  of  the  same  escort, 
and  all  proceeded  on  their  journey  upward  to  Susa.  Their  progress  was 
arrested,  during  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter,  at  Gordium  in  Phrygia  ; 
and  it  was  while  pursuing  their  tract  into  the  interior  at  the  opening  of 
spring,  that  they  met  the  young  prince  Cyrus,  son  of  King  Darius,  coming 
down  in  person  to  govern  an  important  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

1  From  the  extraordinarily  lenient  terms  of  (i)  the  constitution  to  remain  inviolate ;  (2)  out- 
surrender,  recorded  in  C.I. A.,  iv.  (1)  61a  ;  Hicks  standing  liabilities  to  be  remitted  ;  (\)  judicial 
and  Hill,  77,  we  may  infer  that  Alkibiades  was  sentences  on  political  offenders  to  becana  II.  n.  Ii>. 
anxious  to  1>.-  relieved  of  this  siege  as  soon  as  pos-  *  Xenoph.,  HeUen.,  i.  3,  15-22  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  67  ; 
sible.     Among    the    chief    conditions    we    notice:  Plutarch,  Alkib.,  c.  31. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV  [LXIV] 

FROM    THE    ARRIVAL    OF    CYRUS    THE    YOUNGER    IN    ASIA    MINOR    DOWN    TO 
THE    BATTLE    OF    ARGINUS^ 

The  advent  of  Cyrus,  commonly  known  as  Cyrus  the  younger,  into  Asia 
Minor,  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance,  opening  what  may  be 
called  the  last  phase  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

He  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Persian  king  Darius  Nothus, 
and  was  now  sent  down  by  his  father  as  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia  the 
greater,  and  Kappadokia.  His  command  did  not  at  this  time  comprise 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  which  were  still  left  to  TissaphernSs  and 
Pharnabazus  l.  But  he  nevertheless  brought  down  with  him  a  strong 
interest  in  the  Grecian  war,  and  an  intense  anti-Athenian  feeling,  with 
full  authority  from  his  father  to  carry  it  out  into  act.  He  came  down 
well  aware  that  Athens  was  the  efficient  enemy  by  whom  the  pride  of  the 
Persian  kings  had  been  humbled,  the  insular  Greeks  kept  out  of  the  sight 
of  a  Persian  ship,  and  even  the  continental  Greeks  on  the  coast  practically 
emancipated — for  the  last  sixty  years. 

From  the  moment  that  Pharnabazus  and  the  Athenian  envoys  met 
Cyrus,  their  farther  progress  towards  Susa  became  impossible.  Pharna- 
bazus not  only  refused  to  let  the  Athenian  envoys  proceed  onward,  but 
was  even  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  young  prince,  who  insisted 
that  they  should  either  be  surrendered  to  him,  or  at  least  detained  for  some 
time  in  the  interior,  in  order  that  no  information  might  be  conveyed  to 
Athens.  The  satrap  resisted  the  first  of  these  requisitions,  having  pledged 
his  word  for  their  safety  ;  but  he  obeyed  the  second — detaining  them  in 
Kappadokia  for  no  less  than  three  years,  until  Athens  was  prostrate  and 
on  the  point  of  surrender,  after  which  he  obtained  permission  from  Cyrus 
to  send  them  back  to  the  sea-coast2. 

This  arrival  of  Cyrus  was  a  paramount  item  in  that  sum  of  causes 
which  concurred  to  determine  the  result  of  the  war.  But  important  as 
the  event  was  in  itself,  it  was  rendered  still  more  important  by  the 
character  of  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Lysander,  with  whom  the  young 
prince  first  came  into  contact  on  reaching  Sardis. 

Lysander  had  come  out  to  supersede  Kratesippidas  about  December 
408  b.c,  or  January  407  B.C.3  He  was  the  last  (after  Brasidas  and  Gylippus) 
of  that  trio  of  eminent  Spartans,  from  whom  all  the  capital  wounds  of 
Athens  proceeded,  during  the  course  of  this  long  war.  He  was  born  of 
poor  parents,  and  is  even  said  to  have  been  of  that  class  called  Mothakes, 
being  only  enabled  by  the  aid  of  richer  men  to  keep  up  his  contribution 
to  the  public  mess,  and  his   place  in  the  constant  drill  and  discipline4. 

1  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (i.  i,  6-8  ;  i.  9,  7-9)  s  The  commencement  of  Lysander's  navarchy 

is  better  authority,  and  speaks  more  exactly,  than  or   year  of  maritime  command   appears   to  me 

the  Hellenica,  i.  4,  3.  established  for  this  winter.     He  had  been  some 

*  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  4,  3-8.    The  words  here  time    actually    in    his    command    before    Cyrus 

employed  respecting  the  envoys,  when  returning  arrived  at  Sardis  (Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  5,  1). 

after   their   three  years'   detention — '69ev  irpbs  to  4  /Elian,  V.  H.,  xii.  43  ;  Athenaeus,  vi.,  p.  271. 

aAAo  (TTparorreSov  aniitkevaav — appear  to  me  an  The  assertion  that  Lysander  belonged  to  the  class 

inadvertence.    The  return   of   the   envoys  must  of  Mothakes  is  given  by  Athenaeus  as  coming  from 

have  been  in  the  spring  of  404  b.c,  at  a  time  when  Phylarchus,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  calling  it  in 

Athens  had  no  camp :  the  surrender  of  the  city  question.     /Elian  states  the  same  thing  respecting 

took    place    in    April,    404    b.c.     Xenophon    in-  Gylippus  and  Kallikratidas  also ;  I  do  not  know 

cautiously  speaks  as  if  that  state  of  things  which  on  what  authority, 
existed  when  the  envoys  departed,  still  continued 
at  their  return. 
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He  was  not  only  an  excellent  officer,  thoroughly  competent  to  the  duties 
of  military  command,  but  possessed  also  great  talents  for  intrigue, 
and  for  organizing  a  political  party  as  well  as  keeping  up  its  disciplined 
movements.  Though  indifferent  to  the  temptations  either  of  money  or 
of  pleasure1,  and  willingly  acquiescing  in  the  poverty  to  which  he  was 
born,  he  was  altogether  unscrupulous  in  the  prosecution  of  ambitious 
objects,  either  for  his  country  or  for  himself.  His  recklessness  about 
falsehood  and  perjury  is  illustrated  by  various  current  sayings  ascribed 
to  him — such  as,  that  children  were  to  be  taken  in  by  means  of  dice,  men 
by  means  of  oaths2.  A  selfish  ambition — for  promoting  the  power  of 
his  country  not  merely  in  connection  with,  but  in  subservience  to,  his 
own — guided  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career.  In  this 
main  quality,  he  agreed  with  Alkibiadgs  ;  in  reckless  immorality  of  means, 
he  went  even  beyond  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  cruel,  an  attribute 
which  formed  no  part  of  the  usual  character  of  AlkibiadSs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  love  of  personal  enjoyment,  luxury,  and  ostentation, 
which  counted  for  so  much  in  AlkibiadSs,  was  quite  unknown  to  Lysander. 
The  basis  of  his  disposition  was  Spartan,  tending  to  merge  appetite,  osten- 
tation, and  expansion  of  mind,  all  in  the  love  of  command  and  influence3 — 
not  Athenian,  which  tended  to  the  development  of  many  and  diversified 
impulses,  ambition  being  one,  but  only  one,  among  the  number. 

The  practice  of  reconstituting  the  governments  of  the  Asiatic  cities, 
begun  by  Kratesippidas  4  at  Chios,  was  extended  and  brought  to  a  system 
by  Lysander ;  not  indeed  for  private  emolument,  which  he  always 
despised — but  in  views  of  ambition.  Having  departed  from  Peloponnesus 
with  a  squadron,  he  reinforced  it  at  Rhodes  and  then  sailed  onward  to 
Miletus.  He  took  up  his  final  station  at  Ephesus,  the  nearest  point  to 
Sardis,  where  Cyrus  was  expected  to  arrive  ;  and  while  awaiting  his  coming, 
augmented  his  fleet  to  the  number  of  70  triremes.  As  soon  as  Cyrus 
reached  Sardis  (about  April  or  May  407  B.C.),  Lysander  went  to  pay  his 
court  to  him  along  with  some  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  and  found  himself 
welcomed  with  every  mark  of  favour.  Preferring  bitter  complaints 
against  the  double-dealing  of  TissaphernSs,  they  entreated  Cyrus  to  adopt 
a  new  policy,  and  execute  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  by  lending  the 
most  vigorous  aid  to  put  down  the  common  enemy.  Cyrus  replied  that 
these  were  the  express  orders  which  he  had  received  from  his  father,  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  fulfil  them  with  all  his  might.  He  had  brought 
with  him  (he  said)  500  talents,  which  should  be  at  once  devoted  to  the 
cause  :  if  these  were  insufficient,  he  would  resort  to  the  private  funds 
which  his  father  had  given  him  ;  and  if  more  still  were  needed,  he  would 
coin  into  money  the  gold  and  silver  throne  on  which  he  sat5. 

Lysander  and  the  envoys  returned  the  warmest  thanks  for  these  mag- 
nificent promises.  So  sanguine  were  the  hopes  which  they  conceived 
from  his  character  and  proclaimed  sentiments,  that  they  ventured  to  ask 
him  to  restore  the  rate  of  pay  to  one  full  Attic  drachma  per  head  for  the 
seamen,  which  had  been  the  rate  promised  by  TissaphernSs  through  his 

1  Theopompus,  Fragm^  ai,  ed.  Didot ;  Plutarch,  *  Xeaoph.,  Hellm.,  i.  5,  3-4;  Diodor.,  xiii.  70  ; 

Lysand.,  c.  30.  Plutarch,   Lysander,   c   4.     This   seems   to   have 

8  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c  8.  been  a  favourite  metaphor,  either  used  by,  or  at 

*  Lysander  might  serve  as  the  prototype  of  the  least  ascribed  to,  the  Persian  grandees  ;  we  have 

TtfLOKparticbt   avtfp   in   Plato's  Republic  (bk.  viii.,  already  had  it  a  little  before  from  the  mouth  of 

548,  549).— Ed.  Tissaphernes. 
:.,  xiii  63  ;  Xenoph.,  Hdlen.,  iii.  2,  11. 
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envoys  at  Sparta,  when  he  first  invited  the  Lacedaemonians  across  the 
JEgean.  As  a  motive  for  granting  this  increase  of  pay,  Cyrus  was 
assured  that  it  would  determine  the  Athenian  seamen  to  desert  so  largely, 
that  the  war  would  sooner  some  to  an  end,  and  of  course  the  expenditure 
also.  But  he  refused  compliance,  saying  that  the  rate  of  pay  had  been 
fixed  both  by  the  king's  express  orders  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
so  that  he  could  not  depart  from  it1.  In  this  reply  Lysander  was  forced 
to  acquiesce.  The  envoys  were  subsequently  feasted  at  a  banquet ;  after 
which  Cyrus,  drinking  to  the  health  of  Lysander,  desired  him  to  declare 
what  favour  he  could  do  to  gratify  him  most.  '  To  grant  an  additional 
obolus  per  head  for  each  seaman's  pay  \  replied  Lysander.  Cyrus  immedi- 
ately complied,  having  personally  bound  himself  by  his  manner  of  putting 
the  question.  But  the  answer  impressed  him  both  with  astonishment  and 
admiration  ;  for  he  had  expected  that  Lysander  would  ask  some  favour  or 
present  for  himself — judging  him  not  only  according  to  the  analogy  of 
most  Persians,  but  also  of  Astyochus  and  the  officers  of  the  Peloponnesian 
armament  at  Miletus,  whose  corrupt  subservience  to  Tissaphern&s  had 
probably  been  made  known  to  him. 

The  incident  here  described  not  only  procured  for  the  seamen  of  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  the  daily  pay  of  four  oboli  (instead  of  three)  per  man, 
but  also  ensured  to  Lysander  himself  a  degree  of  esteem  and  confidence 
from  Cyrus  which  he  knew  well  how  to  turn  to  account.  I  have  already 
remarked,  in  reference  to  PeriklSs  and  Nikias,  that  an  established  reputa- 
tion for  personal  incorruptibility,  rare  as  that  quality  was  among  Grecian 
leading  politicians,  was  among  the  most  precious  items  in  the  capital  stock 
of  an  ambitious  man — even  if  looked  at  only  in  regard  to  the  durability 
of  his  own  influence.  If  the  proof  of  such  disinterestedness  was  of  so  much 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  people,  yet  more  powerfully  did  it  work 
upon  the  mind  of  Cyrus.  From  this  time  forward  he  not  only  trusted 
Lysander  with  implicit  pecuniary  confidence,  but  consulted  him  as  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Returning  from  Sardis  to  Ephesus,  Lysander  was  enabled  not  only  to 
make  good  to  his  fleet  the  full  arrear  actually  due,  but  also  to  pay  them 
for  a  month  in  advance,  at  the  increased  rate  of  four  oboli  per  man  ;  and 
to  promise  that  high  rate  for  the  future.  A  spirit  of  the  highest  satis- 
faction and  confidence  was  diffused  through  the  armament.  But  the  ships 
were  in  indifferent  condition,  having  been  hastily  and  parsimoniously  got 
up  since  the  late  defeat  at  Kyzikus.  Accordingly  Lysander  employed  his 
present  affluence  in  putting  them  into  better  order,  and  inviting  picked 
crews.  He  took  another  step  pregnant  with  important  results.  Sum- 
moning to  Ephesus  a  few  of  the  most  leading  and  active  men  from  each  of 
the  Asiatic  cities,  he  organized  them  into  disciplined  clubs  or  factions,  in 
correspondence  with  himself.  He  instigated  these  clubs  to  the  most 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Athens,  promising  that  as  soon 
as  that  war  should  be  concluded,  they  should  be  invested  and  maintained 
by  Spartan  influence  in  the  government  of  their  respective  cities2.  Thus 
he  procured  for  himself  an  ubiquitous  correspondence,  such  as  no  successor 
could  manage  ;  rendering  the  continuance  of  his  own  command  almost 

1  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  5,  5.  to  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  matter  of  verbal 

This  is  not  strictly  correct.    The  rate  of  pay  is  understanding  and  promise. 

not  specified  in  either  of  the  three  conventions,  as  2  Diodor.,  xiii.  70  ;  Plutr.rch,  Lysand.,  c  5. 

they  stand  in  Thukyd.,  viii.  18,  37,  58.     It  seems 
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essential  to  success.  The  fruits  of  his  factious  manoeuvres  were  seen  in  the 
subsequent  Dekarchies  or  oligarchies  of  Ten,  after  the  complete  subjugation 
of  Athens. 

While  Lysander  and  Cyrus  were  thus  restoring  efficacy  to  their  side 
(during  the  summer  of  407  B.C.),  Alkibiades  had  accomplished  the  delicate 
step  of  re-entering  his  native  city  for  the  first  time.  According  to  the 
accommodation  with  Pharnabazus,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  precluded  from 
assailing  his  satrapy,  and  was  thus  forced  to  seek  subsistence  elsewhere. 
Byzantium  and  Selymbria,  with  contributions  levied  in  Thrace,  maintained 
them  for  the  winter  :  in  the  spring  (407  b.c),  Alkibiades  brought  them  again 
to  Samos,  from  whence  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  coast  of 
Karia,  levying  contributions  to  the  extent  of  loo  talents.  Thrasybulus, 
with  thirty  triremes,  went  to  attack  Thrace,  where  he  reduced  Thasos, 
AbdSra,  and  all  those  towns  which  had  revolted  from  Athens  ;  Thasos 
being  now  in  especial  distress  from  famine  as  well  as  from  past  seditions. 
Thrasyllus  at  the  same  time  conducted  another  division  of  the  army  home 
to  Athens,  intended  by  AlkibiadSs  as  precursors  of  his  own  return1. 

Before  Thrasyllus  arrived,  the  people  had  already  manifested  their 
favourable  disposition  towards  Alkibiades  by  choosing  him  anew  general 
of  the  armament,  along  with  Thrasybulus  and  Konon.  Alkibiades  was 
now  tending  homeward  from  Samos  with  twenty  triremes,  bringing  with 
him  all  the  contributions  recently  levied.  He  first  stopped  at  Paros, 
then  visited  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  lastly  looked  into  the  Lacedaemonian 
harbour  of  Gytheion,  where  he  had  learnt  that  thirty  triremes  were 
preparing.  The  news  which  he  received  of  his  re-election  as  general, 
strengthened  by  the  pressing  invitations  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  the 
recall  of  his  banished  kinsmen,  at  length  determined  him  to  sail  to 
Athens.     He  reached  Peiraeus  about  the  end  of  May  407  b.c. 

The  most  extravagant  representations,  of  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
this  return  of  Alkibiades  to  Athens,  were  given  by  some  authors  of 
antiquity — especially  by  Duris  at  Samos,  an  author  about  two  generations 
later2.  All  these  details  are  refuted  by  the  more  simple  and  credible 
narrative  of  Xenophon.  The  re-entry  of  Alkibiades  was  not  merely 
unostentatious,  but  even  mistrustful  and  apprehensive.  A  vast  crowd 
had  assembled  there  from  the  city  and  the  port  to  see  him  arrive. 

No  protection,  however,  was  required.  Not  merely  did  his  enemies 
attempt  no  violence  against  him,  but  they  said  nothing  in  opposition 
when  he  made  his  defence  before  the  [council]  and  the  public  assembly. 
Protesting  before  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  his  innocence  of  the  impiety 
laid  to  his  charge,  he  denounced  bitterly  the  injustice  of  his  enemies,  and 
deplored  the  unkindness  of  the  people.  His  friends  all  spoke  warmly 
in  the  same  strain.  So  strenuous  and  so  pronounced  was  the  sentiment 
in  his  favour,  both  of  the  [council]  and  of  the  public  assembly,  that  no  one 
dared  to  address  them  in  the  contrary  sense3.  The  sentence  of  con- 
demnation passed  against  him  was  cancelled  :  the  Eumolpidae  were  directed 
to  revoke  the  curse  which  they  had  pronounced  upon  his  head  :  the  record 

1  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  4,  8-10;  Diodor.,  xiii.  72.  seems  simpler  to  follow  Xenophon  (Hellen.,  i.  1,32), 

The  chronology  of  Xenophon,  though  not  so  clear  as  and  defer  the  subjection  of  the  island  till  408. — 

we  could  wish,  deserves  unquestionable  preference  Ed.] 

over  that  of  Diodorus.  •  Diodor..    xiii.    68  ;     Plutarch,  Alkib.,  c    31  ; 

[On  p.  732  Thrasybulus  is  represented  as  having  Athena.,  xii.,  p.  333. 

entered  Thasos  once  before,  in  which   case   the  »  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  4,  20  ;  Plutarch,  Alkib., 

M.ind   must  have  revolted  again  since  410.     It  c.  33  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  69. 
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of  the  sentence  was  destroyed,  and  the  plate  of  lead,  upon  which  the  curse 
was  engraven,  thrown  into  the  sea  :  his  confiscated  property  was  restored  : 
lastly,  he  was  proclaimed  general  with  full  powers,  and  allowed  to  prepare 
an  expedition  of  100  triremes,  1,500  hoplites  from  the  regular  muster-roll, 
and  150  horsemen.  All  this  passed,  by  unopposed  vote,  amidst  silence 
on  the  part  of  enemies  and  acclamations  from  friends — amidst  unmeasured 
promises  of  future  achievement  from  himself,  and  confident  assurances 
that  Alkibiades  was  the  only  man  competent  to  restore  the  empire  and 
grandeur  of  Athens. 

We  may  be  satisfied,  when  we  advert  to  the  apprehensions  of  Alkibiades 
on  entering  the  Peiraeus,  and  to  the  bodyguard  organized  by  his  friends, 
that  this  overwhelming  and  uncontradicted  triumph  greatly  surpassed 
the  anticipations  of  both.  Alkibiades  had  now  been  eight  years  in  exile, 
from  about  August  415  B.C.  to  May  407  b.c.  Now  absence  was  in  many 
ways  a  good  thing  for  his  reputation,  since  his  overbearing  private 
demeanour  had  been  kept  out  of  sight,  and  his  impieties  partially  forgotten. 
There  was  even  a  disposition  among  the  majority  to  accept  his  own  explicit 
denial  of  the  fact  laid  to  his  charge,  and  to  dwell  chiefly  upon  the  unworthy 
manoeuvres  of  his  enemies  in  resisting  his  demand  for  instant  trial  immedi- 
ately after  the  accusation  was  broached,  in  order  that  they  might  calum- 
niate him  during  his  absence. 

But  if  the  old  causes  of  unpopularity  had  thus,  comparatively  speaking, 
passed  out  of  sight,  others  had  since  arisen,  of  a  graver  and  more  inefface- 
able character.  His  vindictive  hostility  to  his  country  had  been  not 
merely  ostentatiously  proclaimed,  but  actively  manifested.  The  sending 
of  Gylippus  to  Syracuse — the  fortification  of  Dekeleia — the  revolts  of 
Chios  and  Miletus — the  first  origination  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred — had  all  been  emphatically  the  measures  of  Alkibiades.  Even 
for  these,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  attempted  some  excuse  :  it  was 
affirmed  that  he  had  never  ceased  to  love  his  country,  in  spite  of  her 
wrongs  towards  him,  and  that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  necessities  of 
exile  to  serve  men  whom  he  detested,  at  the  daily  risk  of  his  life.  Such 
pretences,  however,  could  not  really  impose  upon  anyone.  But  his  position 
was  one  altogether  singular  :  having  first  inflicted  on  his  country  immense 
mischief,  he  had  since  rendered  her  valuable  service,  and  promised  to 
render  still  more.  It  is  true,  that  the  subsequent  service  was  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  previous  mischief  :  nor  had  it  indeed  been  rendered 
exclusively  by  him,  since  the  victories  of  Abydos  and  Kyzikus  belong  not 
less  to  Theramends  and  Thrasybulus  than  to  Alkibiades ■ 2  moreover,  the 
peculiar  present  or  capital  which  he  had  promised  to  bring  with  him — 
Persian  alliance  and  pay  to  Athens — had  proved  a  complete  delusion. 
Still  the  Athenian  arms  had  been  eminently  successful  since  his  junction, 
and  we  may  see  that  not  merely  common  report,  but  even  good  judges  such 
as  Thukydides,  ascribed  this  result  to  his  superior  energy  and  management. 

Without  touching  upon  these  particulars,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  .com- 
prehend the  very  peculiar  position  of  this  returning  exile  before  the 
Athenian  people  in  the  summer  of  407  B.C.  There  was  every  reason  for 
reappointing  Alkibiades  to  his  command  ;  but  this  could  only  be  done 

1  This  point  is  justly  touched  upon,  more  than  Thrasybulus  (c.  i),  '  Primum  Peloponnesiaco  bello 

once,  by  Cornelius  Nepos — Vii.  Alcibiad.,  c.  6 —  multa  hie  (Thrasybulus)  sine  Alcibiade  gessit ;  ille 

*  quanquam  Theramente  et   Thrasybulus   eisdem  null  am  rem  sine  hoc '. 
rebus    prafuerant  \      And   again   in    the  life   of 
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under  prohibition  of  censure  on  his  past  crimes,  and  provisional  acceptance 
of  his  subsequent  good  deeds  as  justifying  the  hope  of  yet  better  deeds  to 
come.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  hence  that  the  people  had  forgotten 
the  past  deeds  of  Alkibiades.  In  their  present  very  justifiable  sentiment 
of  hopefulness,  they  determined  that  he  should  have  full  scope  for  prosecut- 
ing his  new  and  better  career,  if  he  chose  ;  but  a  train  of  combustible  matter 
lay  quiescent,  ready  to  be  fired  by  any  future  misconduct  or  negligence  on 
his  part. 

Two  colleagues,  recommended  by  Alkibiades  himself — Adeimantus  and 
Aristokrates — were  named  by  the  people  as  generals  of  the  hoplites  to  go 
out  with  him,  in  case  of  operations  ashore  l.  In  less  than  three  months, 
his  armament  was  ready  ;  but  he  designedly  deferred  his  departure  until 
that  day  of  the  month  Bo&lromion  (about  the  beginning  of  September) 
when  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated,  and  when  the  solemn 
processional  march  of  the  crowd  of  communicants  was  wont  to  take  place 
along  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  For  seven  successive 
years,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  this  march  had 
been  of  necessity  discontinued,  and  the  procession  had  been  transported 
by  sea,  to  the  omission  of  many  of  the  ceremonial  details.  Alkibiades 
on  this  occasion  caused  the  land-march  to  be  renewed,  in  full  pomp  and 
solemnity,  assembling  all  his  troops  in  arms  to  protect,  in  case  any  attack 
should  be  made  from  Dekeleia.  In  reference  to  his  own  reputation,  this 
act  was  especially  politic,  as  serving  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Eumolpidae 
and  the  Two  Goddesses,  on  whose  account  he  had  been  condemned  2. 

Immediately  after  the  mysteries,  he  departed  with  his  armament. 
It  appears  that  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  though  he  had  not  chosen  to  come  out 
and  attack  Alkibiades  when  posted  to  guard  the  Eleusinian  procession, 
had  nevertheless  felt  humiliated  by  the  defiance  offered  to  him.  He 
shortly  afterwards  took  advantage  of  the  departure  of  this  large  force, 
to  summon  reinforcements  from  Peloponnesus  and  Boeotia,  and  attempt 
to  surprise  the  walls  of  Athens  on  a  dark  night.  If  he  expected  any 
connivance  within,  the  plot  miscarried  :  alarm  was  given  in  time,  so  that 
the  eldest  and  youngest  hoplites  were  found  at  their  posts  to  defend  the 
walls.  The  assailants — said  to  have  amounted  to  28,000  men,  of  whom 
half  were  hoplites,  with  1,200  cavalry,  000  of  them  Boeotians — were  seen 
on  the  ensuing  day  close  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  were  amply 
manned  with  the  full  remaining  strength  of  Athens.  In  an  obstinate 
cavalry  battle  which  ensued,  the  Athenians  gained  the  advantage  even 
over  the  Boeotians.  Agis  encamped  the  next  night  in  the  garden  of 
Akademus  ;  again  on  the  morrow  he  drew  up  his  troops  and  offered 
battle  to  the  Athenians,  who  are  affirmed  to  have  gone  forth  in  order  of 
battle,  but  to  have  kept  under  the  protection  of  the  missiles  from  the 
walls,  so  that  Agis  did  not  dare  to  attack  them3.  We  may  well  doubt 
whether  the  Athenians  went  out  at  all,  since  they  had  been  for  years 
accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  inferior  to  the  Peloponnesians  in 
the  field.  Agis  now  withdrew,  satisfied  apparently  with  having  offered 
battle,  so  as  to  efface  the  affront  which  he  had  received  from  the  march 
of  the  Eleusinian  communicants. 

1  Xeoopb.,   HeUtn.,   i.   4.   «•     Both   Diodorus  »  Xenoph.,  HeUen.,  i.  4,  20  ;  Plutarch,  Alkib., 

(xiii.  69)  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (Vit.  Alcib.,  c.  7)  c.    34.     Neither   Diodorus   nor   Cornelius    Nepos 

state  Thrasybulus   and   Adeimantus   as  his  col-  mentions  this  remarkable  incident  about  the  escort 

:  both  state  also  that  his  colleagues  were  of  the  Eleusinian  procession. 
pa  his  recommendation.  •  Diodor.,  xlH.  72,  73. 
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The  first  exploit  of  Alkibiades  was  to  proceed  to  Andros,  now  under  a 
Lacedaemonian  harmost  and  garrison.  Landing  on  the  island,  he  defeated 
both  the  native  troops  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  forced  them  to  shut 
themselves  up  within  the  town,  which  he  besieged  for  some  days  without 
avail,  and  then  proceeded  onward  to  Samos,  leaving  Konon  in  a  fortified 
post,  with  twenty  ships,  to  prosecute  the  siege  *.  At  Samos  he  first 
ascertained  the  state  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Ephesus — the  influence 
acquired  by  Lysander  over  Cyrus,  and  the  ample  rate  of  pay,  put  down 
even  in  advance,  of  which  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  were  now  in  actual 
receipt.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  prevailed  upon  Tissaphernes  to  mediate 
with  Cyrus,  and  to  inculcate  upon  him  his  own  views  of  the  true  interests 
of  Persia,  that  is,  that  the  war  should  be  fed  and  protracted  so  as  to  wear 
out  both  the  Grecian  belligerent  parties,  each  by  means  of  the  other. 

Lysander  had  at  Ephesus  a  fleet  of  ninety  triremes,  which  he  employed 
himself  in  repairing  and  augmenting,  being  still  inferior  in  number  to  the 
Athenians.  In  vain  did  Alkibiades  attempt  to  provoke  him  out  to  a 
general  action.  This  was  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Athenians,  apart 
from  their  superiority  of  number,  since  they  were  badly  provided  with 
money,  and  obliged  to  levy  contributions  wherever  they  could  :  but 
Lysander  was  resolved  not  to  fight  unless  he  could  do  so  with  advantage, 
and  Cyrus,  not  afraid  of  sustaining  the  protracted  expense  of  the  war, 
had  even  enjoined  upon  him  this  cautious  policy,  with  additional  hopes 
of  a  Phenician  fleet  to  his  aid — which  in  his  mouth  was  not  intended  to 
delude  2.  Thrasybulus  had  come  from  his  post  on  the  Hellespont  and  was 
now  engaged  in  fortifying  Phokaea,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  post  to  be  enabled  to  pillage  the  interior3.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
Alkibiades,  who  sailed  across  with  a  squadron,  leaving  his  main  fleet 
at  Samos,  under  the  command  of  his  favourite  pilot  Antiochus,  with 
express  orders  on  no  account  to  fight  until  his  return. 

During  his  absence  at  Phokaea  and  Kyme4,  Antiochus,  disobeying  the 
express  order  pronounced  against  fighting  a  battle,  sailed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  where  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  lay.  Entering 
that  harbour  with  his  own  ship  and  another,  he  passed  close  in  front  of 
the  prows  of  the  Peloponnesian  triremes,  defying  them  to  combat. 
Lysander  detached  some  ships  to  pursue  him,  and  an  action  gradually 
ensued,  which  was  exactly  that  which  Antiochus  desired.  But  the 
Athenian  ships  were  all  in  disorder,  and  came  into  battle  as  each  of  them 
separately  could  ;  while  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  well-marshalled  and 

1  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  4,  22 — i.  5,  18  ;  Plutarch,  have  been  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  Alki- 
Alkib.,  c.  35  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  69.    The  latter  says        biades'  disgrace. 

that  Thrasybulus  was  left  at  Andros — which  cannot  This  story  is  quite  worthless.     Kyme  had  ro- 
be true.  volted  in  412  or  411  (Thuk.,  viii.  31),  and  was  not 

2  Plutarch,  Lysand.,  c.  9.  I  venture  to  ante-  a  dependency  of  Athens  at  the  time  in  question, 
date  the  statements  which  he  there  makes,  as  to  Again,  the  sending  of  an  embassy  to  Athens  would 
the  encouragements  from  Cyrus  to  Lysander.  have  been  impossible,  if  the  commanders  of  the 

*  The  expression   airorei\C^etv   aWaiaj/    (Xen.,  Athenian  fleet  had  had  any' reason  to  prevent  it. 

Hellen.,  i.  5,  n)  clearly  refers  to  a  siege.      Phokaea  Besides,   Alkibiades'   conduct  appears  so  gratui- 

had  been  in   the  enemy's  hands    since  41 2-41 1  tously  foolish  that  on  this  account  alone  the  whole 

(Thuk.,  viii.  31),  and  Alkibiades    now  wished  to  story  deserves  to  be  suspected.     Grote  attaches 

recover  it. — Ed.  credence  to  this  version,  largely  because  Diodorus' 

4  Xenophon  nowhere  mentions  Alkibiades' opfra-  authority  (Ephorus)  was  a  native  of  Kymfi.     But 

tions -at  Kyme.     Diod.,  xiii.  73,  relates  how  Alki-  this  fact  serves  equally  well  to  discredit  the  story  as 

biades  plundered  the  territory  of  the  city  on  some  a  fabrication  concocted  ad  majorem  Cymes  gloriam. 

frivolous  pretext,  and  was  worsted  in  an  engage-  No  doubt  Alkibiades  laid  siege  to  Kymi,  as  he 

ment    by    the    Kymaeans,    who    recovered    their  had  done  to  Phokaea.     As  Diodorus  mentions  a 

property,  and  declined  a  second  challenge  to  fight.  revolt  in  407  (xiii.  99),  he  may  on  this  occasion 

The   subsequent   remonstrations    of    a    Kymeean  have  succeeded  in  taking  the  town.     Cj.  Busolt, 

embassy  at  Athens  are  said  by  this  authority  to  Gr.  Oesch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1575,  n.  1. — Ed. 
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kept  in  hand  ;  so  that  the  battle  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
The  Athenians,  compelled  to  take  flight,  were  pursued  to  Notium — losing 
fifteen  triremes,  several  along  with  their  full  crews.  Antiochus  himself 
was  slain1. 

It  was  in  vain  that  AlkibiadSs,  hastening  back  to  Samos,  mustered  the 
entire  Athenian  fleet,  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  and 
there  ranged  his  ships  in  battle  order.  Lysander  would  give  him  no 
opportunity  of  wiping  off  the  late  dishonour.  And  as  an  additional 
mortification  to  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  shortly  afterwards  captured 
both  Teos  and  Delphinium  ;  the  latter  being  a  fortified  post  which  the 
Athenians  had  held  for  the  last  three  years  in  the  island  of  Chios  2. 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Notium,  it  appears  that  complaints  and  dis- 
satisfaction had  been  growing  up  in  the  armament  against  Alkibiades. 
He  had  gone  out  with  a  splendid  force,  not  inferior  in  number  of  triremes 
and  hoplites,  to  that  which  he  had  conducted  against  Sicily — and  under 
large  promises,  both  from  himself  and  his  friends,  of  achievements  to 
come.  Yet  in  a  space  of  time  which  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  three 
months,  not  a  single  success  had  been  accomplished  ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  to  be  reckoned  the  disappointment  on  the  score  of  Persia 
and  the  defeat  at  Notium.  It  was  true  that  Alkibiades  had  given  peremp- 
tory orders  to  Antiochus  not  to  fight  ;  but  this  circumstance  only  raised 
new  matter  for  dissatisfaction  of  a  graver  character.  If  Antiochus  had 
been  disobedient,  who  was  it  that  had  chosen  him  for  deputy  ;  and  that 
too  against  all  Athenian  precedent,  putting  a  pilot,  a  paid  officer  of  the 
ship,  over  the  heads  of  the  trierarchs  who  paid  their  pilots,  and  served 
at  their  own  cost  ?  It  was  Alkibiades  who  placed  Antiochus  in  this 
responsible  situation :  a  personal  favourite,  destitute  of  all  qualities 
befitting  a  commander3.  And  this  turned  attention  on  another  point  of 
the  character  of  Alkibiades — his  habits  of  excessive  self-indulgence  and 
dissipation. 

It  was  in  the  camp  at  Samos  that  this  general  indignation  against 
Alkibiades  first  arose,  and  was  from  thence  transmitted  formally  to 
Athens4.  It  was  even  urged  as  accusation  against  him,  that  he  was  in 
guilty  collusion  to  betray  the  fleet  to  Pharnabazus  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  that  he  had  already  provided  three  strong  forts  in  the  Chersonese  to 
retire  to,  so  soon  as  this  scheme  should  be  ripe  for  execution. 

Such  widespread  accusations,  coupled  with  the  disaster  at  Notium, 
and  the  complete  disappointment  of  all  the  promises  of  success,  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  alter  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Athens 
towards  Alkibiades.  He  had  no  character  to  fall  back  upon  ;  or  rather 
he  had  a  character  worse  than  none — such  as  to  render  the  most  criminal 
imputations  of  treason  not  intrinsically  improbable.  The  comments  of 
his  enemies,  which  had  been  forcibly  excluded  from  public  discussion 
during  his  summer  visit  to  Athens,  were  now  again  set  free.  He  had 
now  had  his  trial  ;  he  had  been  found  wanting  ;  and  the  popular  confi- 

•  X«noph.,  llcllen.,  i.  5,  12-15  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  71  ;  ■  Plutarch,  Alkib.,  c.  36.  He  recounts,  in  the 
Plutarch,  Alkib.,  c.  35  ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.,  c.  5.             tenth  chapter  of  the  same  biography,  an  anecdote 

*  Xenoph.,  &«#«».,  i.  5,  15  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  76.  describing  the  manner  in  which  Antiochus  first 
1  copy  Diodorus,  in  putting  Teos,  pursuant  to       won  the  favour  of  Alkibiades,  then  a  young  man, 

Weiske's  note,  in  place  of  Eion,  which  appears  in  by  catching  a  tame  quail,  which  had  escaped  from 

Xenophon.     I  copy  the  latter,  however,  in  ascrib-  his  bosom. 

ing  these  captures  to  the  year  of  Lysander,  instead  •  Xenoph.,  HeUen.,  i.  3,  16,  17 ;  Plutarch,  Alkib., 

of  to  the  year  of  Kallikratidas.  c.  36. 
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dence,  which  had  been  provisionally  granted  to  him,  was  accordingly 
withdrawn. 

It  is  not  just  to  represent  the  Athenian  people  (however  Plutarch  and 
Cornelius  Nepos  may  set  before  us^  this  picture)  as  having  indulged  an 
extravagant  and  unmeasured  confidence  in  Alkiabides  in  the  month  of 
July,  demanding  of  him  more  than  man  could  perform  ;  and  as  afterwards 
in  the  month  of  December  passing,  with  childish  abruptness,  from  con- 
fidence into  wrathful  displeasure,  because  their  own  impossible  expecta- 
tions were  not  already  realized.  That  the  people  entertained  large 
expectations  from  so  very  considerable  an  armament  cannot  be  doubted. 
But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  determine  what  the  people  would  have 
done  had  Alkibiadds,  after  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  faithful,  skilful, 
and  enterprising  commander,  nevertheless  failed  from  obstacles  beyond 
his  own  control.  That  which  did  occur  was  materially  different.  Besides 
the  absence  of  grand  successes,  he  had  farther  been  negligent  and  reckless 
in  his  primary  duties — he  had  exposed  the  Athenian  arms  to  defeat  by 
his  selection  of  an  unworthy  lieutenant1.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he 
had  really  been  spoiled  by  the  intoxicating  reception  given  to  him  so 
unexpectedly  in  the  city.  He  became  an  altered  man  after  that  visit  ; 
or  rather,  the  impulses  of  a  chara6ter  essentially  dissolute  broke  loose 
from  that  restraint  under  which  they  had  before  been  partially  controlled. 
At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Kyzikus — when  Alkibiades  was  labouring 
to  regain  the  favour  of  his  injured  countrymen,  and  was  yet  uncertain 
whether  he  should  succeed — he  would  not  have  committed  the  fault  of 
quitting  his  fleet,  and  leaving  it  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant  like 
Antiochus.  If  therefore  Athenian  sentiment  towards  Alkibiades  under- 
went an  entire  change  during  the  autumn  of  407  B.C.,  this  was  in  conse- 
quence of  an  alteration  in  his  character  and  behaviour. 

We  may  indeed  observe  that  the  faults  of  Nikias  before  Syracuse  and 
in  reference  to  the  coming  of  Gylippus  were  far  more  mischievous  than 
those  of  Alkibiadds  during  this  turning-season  of  his  career — and  the 
disappointment  of  antecedent  hopes  at  least  equal.  Yet  while  these 
faults  and  disappointment  brought  about  the  dismissal  and  disgrace  of 
Alkibiades,  they  did  not  induce  the  Athenians  to  dismiss  Nikias,  though 
himself  desiring  it.  The  contrast  is  most  instructive,  as  demonstrating 
upon  what  points  durable  esteem  in  Athens  turned  ;  how  long  public 
incompetency  could  remain  overlooked,  when  covered  by  piety,  good 
intentions,  and  high  station  ;  how  short-lived  was  the  ascendency  of  a 
man  far  superior  in  ability  and  energy,  besides  an  equal  station — when  his 
moral  qualities  and  antecedent  life  were  such  as  to  provoke  fear  and  hatred 
in  many,  esteem  from  none. 

On  hearing  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Notium  and  the  accumulated 
complaints  against  Alkibiades,  the  Athenians  simply  voted  that  he  should 
be  dismissed  from  his  command,  naming  ten  new  generals  to  replace  him 

1  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  5,  16.  true  of  all  the  period  between  his  exile  and  his  last 

The  expression  which  Thukydides  employs  in  visit   to   Athens   (about  September   b.c.    415    to 

reference  to  Alkibiades  requires  a  few  words  of  September  b.c.  407).     During  the  first  four  years 

comment :  (vi.  15) — *  a  i   6  tj  /u.  o  <r  1  a    k  p  a  t  1  cr  t  a  of  that  time,  he  was  very  effective  against  Athens ; 

SiaOepT*    t  a    tow    iroA«>ov,    iit<j    «a<rroi  during  the  last  four,  very  effective  in  her  service. 
tocs  ewiTti&evnao-iv  avrov   axfeirtfcVrec,  kax  aAAoi?  But  the  assertion  is  certainly  not  true  of  his 

eiriTpe'^acTes    (the    Athenians),     ov     Sia     fxaxpov  last  command,   which  ended  with   the  battle  of 

ia<t>rfXav  «V  irbA.n>.  Notium  ;  nor  is  it  more  than  partially   true  (at 

The    '  strenuous    and   effective   prosecution   of  least,  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth)  for  the 

warlike  business '  here  ascribed  to  Alkibiades,  is  period  before  his  exile. 
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and  his  colleagues.  He  was  not  brought  to  trial,  nor  do  we  know  whether 
any  such  step  was  proposed1.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  dismissal,  he 
retired  immediately  from  the  army  to  his  own  fortified  posts  on  the 
Chersonese. 

The  ten  new  generals  named  were  Konon,  Diomedon,  Leon,  Perikles, 
Erasinides,  Aristokratfis,  Archestratus,  Protomachus,  Thrasyllus,  Aristo- 
genes.  Of  these,  Konon  was  directed  to  proceed  forthwith  from  Andros, 
with  the  twenty  ships  which  he  had  there,  to  receive  the  fleet  from 
Alkibiades3. 

The  first  measure  of  Konon  was  to  contract  the  numbers  of  the  arma- 
ment from  above  ioo  triremes  to  70,  and  to  reserve  for  the  diminished 
fleet  all  the  abler  seamen  of  the  larger.  With  this  fleet  he  and  his  col- 
leagues roved  about  the  enemies'  coasts  to  collect  plunder  and  pay3. 

Apparently  about  the  same  time  that  Konon  superseded  AlkibiadSs 
(that  is,  about  December  407  B.C.  or  January  406  B.C.),  the  year  of 
Ly sander's  command  expired,  and  Kallikratidas  arrived  from  Sparta  to 
replace  him.  His  arrival  was  received  with  undisguised  dissatisfaction 
by  the  leading  Lacedaemonians  in  the  armament,  by  the  chiefs  in  the 
Asiatic  cities,  and  by  Cyrus.  Now  was  felt  the  full  influence  of  those 
factious  correspondences  and  intrigues  which  Lysander  had  established 
with  all  of  them,  for  indirectly  working  out  the  perpetuity  of  his  own 
command.  While  loud  complaints  were  heard  of  the  impolicy  of  Sparta 
in  annually  changing  her  admiral,  both  Cyrus  and  the  rest  concurred 
with  Lysander  in  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  new  successor. 

Kallikratidas  was  distinguished  for  two  qualities,  both  of  them  very 
rare  among  eminent  Greeks,  entire  straightforwardness  of  dealing,  and 
Pan-hellenic  patriotism.  Lysander  handed  over  to  him  nothing  but  an 
empty  purse,  having  repaid  to  Cyrus  all  the  money  remaining  in  his 
possession,  under  pretence  that  it  had  been  confided  to  himself  personally4. 

Kallikratidas  soon  found  that  the  leading  Lacedaemonians  in  the  fleet, 
gained  over  to  the  interests  of  his  predecessor,  openly  murmured  at  his 
arrival,  and  secretly  obstructed  all  his  measures.  But  his  remonstrance, 
alike  pointed  and  dignified,  produced  its  full  effect.  Everyone  admitted 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  and  undertake  the  command.  The  murmurs 
and  cabals  were  from  that  moment  discontinued. 

His  next  embarrassments  arose  from  the  manoeuvre  of  Lysander  in 
paying  back  to  Cyrus  all  the  funds  from  whence  the  continuous  pay  of 
the  army  was  derived.  Kallikratidas,  who  had  been  sent  out  without 
funds,  in  full  reliance  on  the  unexhausted  supply  from  Sardis,  now  found 

1  Xenophon  (Hellen.,  i.  5,  16,  17),  followed  by  a  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  5,  18  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  74. 

Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  merely  says  xaXtnux;  tl\oy  3  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  5,  20  ;  compare  i.  6,  16  ; 


(for  407-406).  Perhaps  Alkibiades,  like  his  colleague  *  How  completely  this  repayment  was  a  man- 

Theramenes  (Lys.,  C.  Agorat.,  §  10),  merely  failed       ceuvre  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  his  successor — 
at  the  polls.  and  not  an  act  of  genuine  ana  conscientious  obliga- 


Howevcr,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  had  to  sub-  tion  to  Cyrus — we  may  sef  by  the  conduct  of  Ly- 
nn t  to  an  awox^porovia  ;  and  this  measure  was  sander  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  carried 
usually  followed  by  a  public  trial.  Gilbert  away  with  him  to  Sparta  all  the  residue  of  the 
(Beitrnge,  p.  364  ff.)  quotes  a  notice  in  Himerius,  tributes  from  Cyrus  which  he  had  in  his  possession, 
36,  16,  and  Photius,  Bibl.,  377,  to  the  effect  instead  of  giving  them  back  to  Cyrus  (Xenoph., 
that  Kleophdn  indicted  Alkibiades.  Probably  Hellen.,  ii.  3,  8).  The  obligation  to  give  them  back 
also  the  banishment  of  Alkibiades'  friend  Kritias  to  Cyrus  was  greater  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  it 
falls  within  this  period.  Thus  there  would  seem  was  at  the  time  when  Kallikratidas  came  out, 
to  have  been  a  number  of  prosecutions  in  407,  and  when  war  was  still  going  on  ;  for  the  war  was 
at  the  instigation  of  Kleophdn,  and  with  these  trials  a  joint  business,  which  the  Persians  and  the 
we  may  connect  the  restoration  of  the  full  demo-  Spartans  had  sworn  to  prosecute  by  common 
cracy,  in  which  Kleophdn  obtained  the  leading  efforts, 
position.     Cf.  n.  a,  p.  7x4.— Ed. 
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himself  compelled  to  go  thither  in  person  and  solicit  a  renewal  of  the 
bounty.  But  Cyrus  deferred  receiving  him — first  for  two  days,  then 
for  a  farther  interval — until  the  patience  of  Kallikratidas  was  wearied  out, 
so  that  he  left  Sardis  in  disgust  without  an  interview,  swearing  that  if 
he  survived  the  year's  campaign,  he  would  use  every  possible  effort  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation  between  Athens  and  Sparta1. 

In  the  meantime,  he  put  forth  all  his  energy  to  obtain  money  in  some 
other  way,  and  thus  get  the  fleet  to  sea,  knowing  well,  that  the  way  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  of  Cyrus  was  to  show  that  he  could  do  without 
him.  Sailing  first  from  Ephesus  to  Miletus,  he  despatched  from  thence 
a  small  squadron  to  Sparta,  disclosing  his  unexpected  poverty,  and  asking 
for  speedy  pecuniary  aid.  In  the  meantime  he  convoked  an  assembly  of 
the  Milesians,  communicated  to  them  the  mission  just  sent  to  Sparta, 
and  asked  from  them  a  temporary  supply  until  this  money  should  arrive. 
He  promised  that  when  the  remittance  from  Sparta  and  the  hour  of 
success  should  arrive,  he  would  richly  requite  their  forwardness.  '  Let 
us,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gods,  show  these  foreigners  (he  concluded)  that  we 
can  punish  our  enemies  without  worshipping  them.' 

The  energy  of  Kallikratidas  imposed  upon  all  who  heard  him,  and  even 
inspired  so  much  alarm  to  those  leading  Milesians  who  were  playing  under- 
hand the  game  of  Lysander,  that  they  were  the  first  to  propose  a  large 
grant  of  money  towards  the  war,  and  to  offer  considerable  sums  from 
their  own  purses  ;  an  example  probably  soon  followed  by  other  allied 
cities.  Some  of  the  friends  of  Lysander  tried  to  couple  their  offers  with 
conditions,  demanding  a  warrant  for  the  destruction  of  their  political 
enemies,  and  hoping  thus  to  compromise  the  new  admiral.  But  he 
strenuously  refused  all  such  guilty  compliances2.  He  was  soon  able  to 
collect  at  MilStus  fifty  fresh  triremes  in  addition  to  those  left  by  Lysander, 
making  a  fleet  of  140  sail  in  all.  The  Chians  having  furnished  him  with 
an  outfit  of  five  drachmas  for  each  seaman  (equal  to  ten  days'  pay  at 
the  usual  rate),  he  sailed  with  the  whole  fleet  northward  towards  Lesbos. 
Of  this  numerous  fleet,  the  greatest  which  had  yet  been  assembled  through- 
out the  war,  only  ten  triremes  were  Lacedaemonian3,  while  a  considerable 
proportion,  and  among  the  best  equipped,  were  Boeotian  and  Euboean4. 
He  proceeded  to  attack  Methymna,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Lesbos,  a 
town  not  only  strongly  attached  to  the  Athenians,  but  also  defended  by 
an  Athenian  garrison.  Though  at  first  repulsed,  he  renewed  his  attacks 
until  at  length  he  took  the  town  by  storm.  The  property  in  it  was  all 
plundered  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  slaves  collected  and  sold  for  their 
benefit.  It  was  farther  demanded  by  the  allies,  and  expected  pursuant 
to  ordinary  custom,  that  the  Methymnaean  and  Athenian  prisoners  should 
be  sold  also.  But  Kallikratidas  peremptorily  refused  compliance,  and 
set  them  all  free  the  next  day,  declaring,  that  so  long  as  he  was  in  com- 
mand, not  a  single  free  Greek  should  be  reduced  to  slavery  if  he  could 
prevent  it5. 

1  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  6,  7  ;  Plutarch,    Lysand.,       he  loth  at  first  to  receive  Persian  pay.     Hence  the 

c.  6.  enthusiasm  of  Grote  for  this  admiral  seems  to 

*  Plutarch,    Apophthegm.   Laconic.,  p.  222    C ;       outstrip  the  facts  somewhat.     Kallikratidas*  pan- 

Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  6,  12.  Hellenic  views  were  no  doubt  admirable,  and  much 

3  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  6,  34.  superior  to  both  the  practice  and  the  sentiment  of 

4  Diodor.,  xiii.  99.  his  time  ;  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  rest  on  a  funda- 
s  Xenophon,  however,  records  that,  in  spite  of       mental    conviction,    but    to    issue    as    fortunate 

his    promises,    Kallikratidas    sold    the    Athenian       inspirations  on  the  part  of  a  somewhat  petulant 
captives  into  slavery  {Hellen.,  i.  4,  15).    Nor  was      character. — Ed. 
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This  proceeding  stands,  so  far  as  I  know,  unparalleled  in  Grecian 
history.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  prisoners  were  spared  and  set  free  : 
as  to  that  point,  analogous  cases  may  be  found,  though  not  very  frequent. 
It  is,  that  this  particular  act  of  generosity  was  performed  in  the  name 
and  for  the  recommendation  of  Pan-Hellenic  brotherhood  and  Pan-Hellenic 
independence  of  the  foreigner  :  a  comprehensive  principle,  announced  by 
Kallikratidas  on  previous  occasions  as  well  as  on  this,  but  now  carried 
into  practice  under  emphatic  circumstances.  It  is,  lastly,  that  the  step 
was  taken  in  resistance  to  formal  requisition  on  the  part  of  his  allies, 
whom  he  had  very  imperfect  means  either  of  paying  or  controlling,  and 
whom  therefore  it  was  so  much  the  more  hazardous  for  him  to  offend. 

Konon,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  numbers,  had  advanced  near  to  Methymna 
to  try  and  relieve  it,  but,  finding  the  place  already  captured,  had  retired 
to  the  islands  called  HekatonnSsoi,  off  the  continent  bearing  north-east 
from  Lesbos.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  Kallikratidas,  who,  leaving 
Methymna  at  night,  found  him  quitting  his  moorings  at  break  of  day, 
and  immediately  made  all  sail  to  cut  him  off  from  the  southerly  course 
towards  Samo's.  But  Konon,  having  diminished  the  number  of  his 
triremes  from  ioo  to  70,  had  been  able  to  preserve  all  the  best  rowers,  so 
that  in  speed  he  Outran  Kallikratidas  and  entered  first  the  harbour  of 
MitylGnS.  His  pursuers,  however,  were  close  behind,  and  even  got  into 
the  harbour  along  with  him,  before  it  could  be  closed  and  put  in  a  state 
of  defence.  Constrained  to  fight  a  battle  at  its  entrance,  he  was  completely 
defeated  :  thirty  of  his  ships  were  taken,  though  the  crews  escaped  to  land  ; 
and  he  preserved  the  remaining  forty  only  by  hauling  them  ashore  under 
the  wall l. 

The  town  of  Mityl6ne\  originally  founded  on  a  small  islet  off  Lesbos, 
had  afterwards  extended  across  a  narrow  strait  to  Lesbos  itself.  By 
this  strait  (whether  bridged  over  or  not  we  are  not  informed),  the  town 
was  divided  into  two  portions,  and  had  two  harbours,  one  opening  north- 
ward towards  the  Hellespont,  the  other  southward  towards  the  promontory 
of  Kane  on  the  mainland2.  Both  these  harbours  were  undefended  ;  the 
exits  Kallikratidas  kept  under  strict  watch.  He  at  the  same  time  sent 
for  the  full  forces  of  Methymna  and  for  hoplites  across  from  Chios,  so  as 
to  block  up  Mityl&iS  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  As  soon  as  his  success 
was  announced,  too,  money  for  the  fleet  (together  with  separate  presents 
for  himself,  which  he  declined  receiving3)  was  immediately  sent  to  him  by 
Cyrus  ;  so  that  his  future  operations  became  easy. 

No  preparations  had  been  made  at  MitylSnS  for  a  siege,  and  the  crowd 
within  the  walls  was  so  considerable,  that  Konon  foresaw  but  too  plainly 
the  speedy  exhaustion  of  his  means.  Nor  could  he  expect  succour  from 
Athens,  unless  he  could  send  intelligence  thither  of  his  condition.  Putting 
afloat  two  triremes,  the  best  sailers  in  his  fleet,  and  picking  out  the  best 

1  Xenoph.,  liellen.,  i.  6,  if  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  78,  79.  one  ;    and  possibly,  in  very  iuaccurate  language, 

Here,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  it  is  iin-  it  might  be  described  as  one  harbour  with  two 

possible  to  blend  these  two  narratives  together.  entrances.     It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Xeno- 

Diodorus  conceives  the  facts  in  a  manner  quite  phon  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  locality, 

different  from  Xenopbon,  and  much  less  probable.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  northern  harbour  as  dr- 

The  narrative  of  Xenopbon,  which  I  nave  fol-  fended  by  a  mole — the  southern  harbour,  as  de- 
lowed,  plainly  implies  that  Konon  could  have  had  fended  by  triremes  chained  together.  Such  de- 
no  time  to  make  preparations  for  defending  the  fences  dia  not  exist  in  the  year  406  B.C.  Probably 
harbour.  after  the  revolt  of  Mitylen*  in  427  B.C.,  the  Athe- 

1  Thukyd.,  iii.  6.     tow«  «<f>op^ow  *V  a^<purt'poic  nians  had  removed  what  defences  might  have  " 

relf    Kift-ioty    iwoiovvro  —  (Strabo,   xiii.,  p.    617).  before  provided  for  the  harbour. 

Xenopbon  talks  only  of  the  harbour,  as  if  it  were  •'  Plutarch,  Apophlk.  Laconic,  r-  t«  B« 


ur- 

ably 
l  the- 
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rowers  for  them  out  of  all  the  rest,  he  caused  these  rowers  to  go  aboard 
before  daylight.  This  went  on  four  days  successively,  no  favourable 
opportunity  having  occurred  to  give  the  signal  for  attempting  a  start.  At 
length,  on  the  fifth  day  about  noon,  when  many  of  the  Peloponnesian 
crews  were  ashore  for  their  morning  meal,  the  signal  was  given,  and  both 
the  triremes  started  with  their  utmost  speed  ;  one  to  go  out  at  the  southern 
entrance  towards  the  sea  between  Lesbos  and  Chios — the  other  to  depart 
by  the  northern  entrance  towards  the  Hellespont.  Instantly  the  alarm 
was  given  among  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  many  triremes  were  put 
in  motion  to  overtake  the  two  runaways.  That  which  departed  southward, 
was  caught  towards  evening :  that  which  went  towards  the  Hellespont 
escaped,  rounded  the  northern  coast  of  Lesbos,  and  got  safe  with  the 
news  to  Athens,  sending  intelligence  also,  seemingly,  in  her  way,  to  the 
Athenian  admiral  Diomedon  at  Samos. 

The  latter  immediately  made  all  haste  to  the  aid  of  Konon,  with  the 
small  force  which  he  had  with  him,  no  more  than  twelve  triremes.  The 
two  harbours  being  both  guarded  by  a  superior  force,  he  tried  to  get 
access  to  Mitylene  through  the  Euripus,  a  strait  which  opens  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island  into  an  interior  lake  or  bay,  approaching 
near  to  the  town.  But  here  he  was  attacked  suddenly  by  Kallikratidas, 
and  his  squadron  all  captured  except  two  triremes  :  he  himself  had  great 
difficulty  in  escaping. 

Athens  was  in  consternation  at  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  Mitylene. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  city  was  put  forth  to  relieve  him,  by  an 
effort  greater  than  any  which  had  been  made  throughout  the  whole 
war.  We  read  with  surprise  that  within  the  short  space  of  thirty  days, 
a  fleet  of  no  less  than  no  triremes  was  fitted  out  and  sent  from  Peiraeus. 
Every  man  of  age  and  strength  to  serve,  without  distinction,  was  taken 
to  form  a  good  crew  ;  not  only  freemen,  but  slaves,  to  whom  manumission 
was  promised  as  reward  :  many  also  of  the  Knights  and  citizens  of  highest 
rank  went  aboard  as  Epibatae.  The  fleet  proceeded  Straight  to  Samos, 
whither  orders  had  doubtless  been  sent  to  get  together  all  the  triremes 
which  the  allies  could  furnish  as  reinforcements,  as  well  as  all  the  scattered 
Athenian.  By  this  means,  forty  additional  triremes  (ten  of  them  Samian) 
were  assembled,  and  the  whole  fleet,  150  sail1,  went  from  Samos  to  the 
little  islands  called  Arginusae,  close  on  to  the  mainland,  opposite  to  the 
south-eastern  cape  of  Lesbos. 

Kallikratidas,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  new  fleet  while  it  was  yet 
at  Samos,  withdrew  the  greater  portion  of  his  force  from  Mitylene,  leaving 
fifty  triremes  under  Eteonikus  to  continue  the  blockade.  He  was  thus 
reduced  to  meet  the  Athenian  fleet  with  inferior  numbers — 120  triremes 
against  150.  It  was  his  project  to  sail  across  the  intermediate  channel 
in  the  night,  and  attack  them  in  the  morning  before  they  were  prepared  ; 
but  violent  wind  and  rain  forced  him  to  defer  all  movement  till  daylight. 
On  the  ensuing  morning  both  parties  prepared  for  the  greatest  naval 
encounter  which  had  taken  place  throughout  the  whole  war. 

The  Athenian  fleet  was  so  marshalled,  that  its  great  strength  was  placed 
in   the  two  wings,  in  each  of   which  there  were  sixty  Athenian  ships, 

1  The  thirty  ships  which  raised  the  combined  ception  of  Samos,  owned  no  men-of-war  ;  on  this 

Athenian  and  Samian  squadron  to  150  sail  were  occasion  they  were  used  to  man  the  empty  Athe- 

doubtless  those  which  Konon  had  left  behind  at  nian  triremes. — Ed. 
Samos  earlier  in  the  year.    The  allies,  with  the  ex- 
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distributed  into  four  equal  divisions,  each  division  commanded  by  a 
general.  Of  the  four  squadrons  of  fifteen  ships  each,  two  were  placed 
in  front,  two  to  support  them  in  the  rear.  The  centre,  wherein  were  the 
Samians  and  other  allies,  was  left  weak  and  all  in  single  line  :  it  appears 
to  have  been  exactly  in  front  of  one  of  the  isles  of  Arginusae,  while  the  two 
other  divisions  were  to  the  right  and  left  of  that  isle.  We  read  with  some 
surprise  that  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  arranged  by  single  ships, 
because  it  sailed  better  and  manoeuvred  better  than  the  Athenians,  who 
formed  their  right  and  left  divisions  in  deep  order,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  hindering  the  enemy  from  performing  the  nautical  manoeuvres  of  the 
diekplus  and  the  periplus.  It  would  seem  that  the  Athenian  centre, 
having  the  land  immediately  in  its  rear,  was  supposed  to  be  better  pro- 
tected against  an  enemy  '  sailing  through  the  line  out  to  the  rear  and  sail- 
ing round  about '  than  the  other  divisions,  which  were  in  the  open  waters  ; 
for  which  reason  it  was  left  weak,  with  the  ships  in  single  line.  But  the 
fact  which  strikes  us  the  most  is,  that  if  we  turn  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  we  shall  find  that  this  diekplus  and  periplus  were  the  special 
manoeuvres  of  the  Athenian  navy,  and  continued  to  be  so  even  down 
to  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  the  Lacedaemonians  being  at  first  absolutely 
unable  to  perform  them  at  all,  and  continuing  for  a  long  time  to  perform 
them  far  less  skilfully  than  the  Athenians.  Now,  the  comparative  value 
of  both  parties  is  reversed  :  the  superiority  of  nautical  skill  has  passed 
to  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies  :  the  precautions  whereby  that 
superiority  is  neutralized  or  evaded,  are  forced  as  a  necessity  on  the 
Athenians. 

Kallikratidas  himself,  with  the  ten  Lacedaemonian  ships,  was  on  the 
right  of  his  fleet :  on  the  left  were  the  Boeotians  and  Euboeans.  The 
battle  was  long  and  obstinately  contested,  first  by  the  two  fleets  in  their 
original  order  ;  afterwards,  when  all  order  was  broken,  by  scattered  ships 
contending  in  individual  combat.  At  length  Kallikratidas  perished.  His 
ship  was  in  the  act  of  driving  against  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  when  the  shock, 
arising  from  impact,  threw  him  off  his  footing,  so  that  he  fell  overboard 
and  was  drowned1.  In  spite  of  the  discouragement  springing  from  his 
death,  the  ten  Lacedaemonian  triremes  displayed  a  courage  worthy  of  his, 
and  nine  of  them  were  destroyed  or  disabled.  At  length  the  Athenians 
were  victorious  in  all  parts  :  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  gave  way,  and  their 
flight  became  general,  partly  to  Chios,  partly  to  Phokaea.  More  than 
sixty  of  their  ships  were  destroyed,  over  and  above  the  nine  Lacedae- 
monian, seventy-seven  in  all ;  making  a  total  loss  of  above  the  half  of  the 
entire  fleet.  The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  also  severe — amounting  to 
twenty-five  triremes.     They  returned  to  Arginusae  after  the  battle2. 

The  victory  jof  Arginusae  afforded  the  most  striking  proof  how  much 
the  democratical  energy  of  Athens  could  yet  accomplish,  in  spite  of  so 
many  years  of  exhausting  war.  But  far  better  would  it  have  been,  if 
her  energy  on  this  occasion  had  been  less  efficacious  and  successful.  The 
defeat  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  the  death  of  their  leader,  were 
signal  misfortunes  to  the  whole  Grecian  world,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
misfortunes  to  Athens  herself.     If  Kallikratidas  had  gained  the  victory 

1  Xenoph.,  HelUn.,  i.  6.  33.  *  Xenooh.,  Hellen.,  i.  6,  34  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  99, 

The  details  given  by  Diodorus  about  this  battle        100. 
and    the   exploits   of    Kallikratidas   are  at   once 
prolix  and  unworthy  of  confidence. 
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and  survived  it,  he  would  certainly  have  been  the  man  to  close  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ;  for  MitylSnS  must  immediately  have  surrendered, 
and  Konon  with  all  the  Athenian  fleet  there  blocked  up  must  have  become 
his  prisoners  ;  which  circumstance,  coming  at  the  back  of  a  defeat,  would 
have  rendered  Athens  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  tolerable  terms  of 
peace.  Now  to  have  the  terms  dictated  at  a  moment  when  her  power 
was  not  wholly  prostrate,  by  a  man  like  Kallikratidas,  would  have  been 
the  best  fate  which  at  this  moment  could  befall  her  ;  while  to  the  Grecian 
world  generally,  it  would  have  been  an  unspeakable  benefit,  that  in  the 
re-organization  which  it  was  sure  to  undergo  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
ascendant  individual  of  the  moment  should  be  penetrated  with  ideas  of 
Hellenic  brotherhood  at  home,  and  Hellenic  independence  against  the 
foreigner.  The  pertinence  of  these  remarks  will  be  better  understood 
in  the  next  chapter,  when  I  come  to  recount  the  actual  winding  up  of  the 
Peleponnesian  war  under  the  auspices  of  Lysander.  To  have  the  senti- 
ment of  that  patriotism  enforced,  at  a  moment  of  break-up  and  re-arrange- 
ment throughout  Greece,  by  the  victorious  leader  of  the  day,  would  have 
been  a  stimulus  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  Grecian  mind  such  as  no 
other  combination  of  circumstances  could  have  furnished.  The  defeat 
and  death  of  Kallikratidas  was  thus  even  more  deplorable  as  a  loss  to 
Athens  and  Greece,  than  to  Sparta  herself. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  Eteonikus  at  MitylSnS 
by  the  admiral's  signal-boat.  As  soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  desired  the 
crew  of  the  signal-boat  to  go  again  out  of  the  harbour,  and  then  return 
with  wreaths  and  shouts  of  triumph — crying  out  that  Kallikratidas  had 
gained  the  victory  and  had  destroyed  or  captured  all  the  Athenian  ships. 
All  suspicion  of  the  reality  was  thus  kept  from  Konon  and  the  besieged  ; 
while  Eteonikus  himself,  affecting  to  believe  the  news,  offered  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving,  but  gave  orders  to  all  the  triremes  to  depart  without 
losing  a  moment.  And  thus,  without  the  least  obstruction  from  Konon, 
all  the  ships,  triremes  and  merchantmen,  sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
were  carried  off  in  safety  to  Chios,  the  wind  being  fair.  Eteonikus  at 
the  same  time  withdrew  his  land-forces  to  Methymna.  Konon  thus 
finding  himself  unexpectedly  at  liberty,  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  when 
the  wind  had  become  calmer,  and  joined  the  main  Athenian  fleet,  which 
he  found  already  on  its  way  from  Arginusae  to  Mityl6ne\  The  fleet 
presently  came  to  MitylSnS,  and  from  thence  passed  over  to  make  an 
attack  on  Chios  ;  which  attack  proving  unsuccessful,  they  went  forward 
to  their  ordinary  station  at  Samos1. 

The  news  of  the  victory  at  Arginusae  diffused  joy  and  triumph  at 
Athens.  All  the  slaves  who  had  served  in  the  armament  were  manumitted 
and  promoted,  according  to  promise,  to  the  rights  of  Plataeans  at  Athens 
— a  qualified  species  of  citizenship2.  Yet  the  joy  was  poisoned  by  another 
incident  which  became  known  at  the  same  time. 

Not  only  the  bodies  of  the  slain  warriors  floating  about  on  the  water 
had  not  been  picked  up  for  burial,  but  the  wrecks  had  not  been  visited 
to  preserve  those  who  were  yet  living.     The  first  of  these  two  points, 

1  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  6,  38  :  Diodor.,  xiii.  100.  taeans,  who   were   ineligible   for   certain   priestly 

2  This  statement  is  based  on  Ar.  Ran.,  692, 693 :  offices.  These  latter  were  settled  in  the  territory 
k«u  yip  alaxpoi'  €<m  tovs  pey  vavfMLxri<ra.vTas  uCav  of  SkidnA  (Thuk.,  v.  32),  and  were  thus  unable  to 
Ktu  nXaTcuas  ev0i«s  elvai  ko.vt\  Sovkuv  fieoTroras.  exercise  their  political  rights  as  Athenian  citizens. 
nAaraicis   seems  to  have  been  a  popular  name  — Ed. 

for  citizens  of  the  status  of  the  dispossessed  Pla- 
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even  alone,  would  have  sufficed  to  excite  a  painful  sentiment  of  wounded 
piety  at  Athens.  But  the  second  point  inflamed  that  sentiment  into  grief 
and  indignation  of  the  sharpest  character. 

In  the  descriptions  of  this  event,  Diodorus  and  many  other  writers 
take  notice  of  the  first  point,  either  exclusively1,  or  at  least  with  slight 
reference  to  the  second,  which  latter,  nevertheless,  stands  as  far  the 
gravest  in  the  estimate  of  every  impartial  critic,  and  was  also  the  most 
violent  in  its  effect  upon  Athenian  feelings.  Twenty-five2  Athenian 
triremes  lay  heeled  over  or  disabled,  with  their  oars  destroyed,  no  masts, 
nor  any  means  of  moving,  and  gradually  sinking.  The  original  crew  of 
each  was  200  men.  The  field  of  battle  was  strewed  with  these  wrecks, 
the  men  on  board  being  helpless  and  unable  to  get  away — for  the  ancient 
trireme  carried  no  boat,  nor  any  aids  for  escape.  No  step  being  taken 
to  preserve  them,  the  surviving  portion,  wounded  as  well  as  unwounded, 
of  these  crews,  were  left  to  be  gradually  drowned  as  each  disabled  ship 
went  down. 

The  first  letter  from  the  generals  which  communicated  the  victory, 
made  known  at  the  same  time  the  loss  sustained  in  obtaining  it.  It 
announced,  doubtless,  the  fact  which  we  read  in  Xenophon,  that  twenty- 
£ve  Athenian  triremes  had  been  lost,  with  nearly  all  their  crews.  It 
mentioned  at  the  same  time  that  no  step  whatever  had  been  taken  by  the 
victorious  survivors  to  save  their  wounded  and  drowning  countrymen 
on  board  the  sinking  ships.  A  storm  had  arisen  (such  was  the  reason 
assigned),  so  violent  as  to  render  all  such  intervention  totally  impractic- 
able. 

It  is  so  much  the  custom,  in  dealing  with  Grecian  history,  to  presume 
the  Athenian  people  to  be  a  set  of  children  or  madmen,  whose  feelings  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  try  and  account  for,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to 
state  these  circumstances  somewhat  at  length,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
mixed  sentiment  excited  at  Athens  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Arginusae 
was  perfectly  natural  and  justifiable.  The  narrative  of  Xenophon, 
meagre  and  confused  as  well  as  unfair,  presents  this  emotion  as  if  it  were 
something  causeless,  factitious,  pumped  up  out  of  the  standing  irascibility 
of  the  multitude  by  the  artifices  of  TheramenSs,  Kallixenus,  and  a  few 
others.  But  assuredly  the  excitement  was  spontaneous,  inevitable,  and 
amply  justified.  To  expect  that  the  Athenians  would  be  so  absorbed 
in  the  delight  of  the  victory,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  generals  who  had 
commanded,  as  to  overlook  such  a  desertion  of  perishing  warriors,  is,  in 
my  judgement,  altogether  preposterous,  and  wpuld,  if  it  were  true,  only 
establish  one  more  vice  in  the  Athenian  people,  besides  those  which  they 
really  had,  and  the  many  more  with  which  they  have  been  unjustly 
branded. 

The  generals  in  their  public  letter  accounted  for  their  omission  by 
saying  that  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  too  great  to  allow  them  to  move. 
First,  was  this  true  as  matter  of  fac    ?     Next,  had  there  been  time  to 

*  See  Diodorus,  xiii.  zoo,  ioi,  102.  who,  as  an  advocate  speaking  in   the  assembly, 

»  Xenopb.,  Hetlen.,  i.  6,  34.  might  take  great  liberties  with  the  truth. 

Schneider  in  his  note,  and  Mr.  Mitiord  in  his  Next,  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  total  number  of 

History,    express     surprise     at    the    discrepancy  ships  ruined  or  disabled  in  action :  Euryptolemus 

between  the  number  twelve  which  appears  in  the  speaks  of  the  total  number  of  wrecks  afloat  and 

speech  of  Euryptolemus,  and  the  number  twenty-  capable  of  being  visited  so  as  to  rescue  the  sufferers 

five  given  by  Xenophon.  at  the  subsequent  moment  when  the  generals  directed 

But,  first,  we  are  not  to  suppose  Xenophon  to  the  squadron  under  Theramenes  to  go  out  for  the 

guarantee  those  assertions  as  to  matters  of  fact  rescue, 
which   he  gives  as  coming  from  Euryptolemus; 
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discharge  the  duty,  or  at  least  to  try  and  discharge  it,  before  the  storm 
came  on  to  be  so  intolerable  ?  These  points  required  examination.  The 
generals,  while  honoured  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  victory,  were 
superseded,1  and  directed  to  come  home  ;  all  except  Konon,  who  having 
been  blocked  up  at  MitylSnS  was  not  concerned  in  the  question.  Two 
new  colleagues,  PhiloklSs  and  Adeimantus,  were  named  to  go  out  and 
join  him2.  The  generals  probably  received  the  notice  of  their  recall  at 
Samos,  and  came  home  in  consequence,  reaching  Athens  seemingly  about 
the  end  of  September — the  battle  of  Arginusae  having  been  fought  in 
August  406  B.C.  Two  of  the  generals,  however,  Protomachus  and  Aristo- 
gSnes,  warned  of  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and  not  confiding  in  then- 
own  case  to  meet  it,  preferred  to  pay  the  price  of  voluntary  exile.  The 
other  six,  Periklds,  Lysias,  Diomedon,  Erasinides,  Aristokratfis,  and 
Thrasyllus  (Archestratus,  one  of  the  original  ten,  having  died  at  Mitylfine3), 
came  without  their  two  colleagues  ;  an  unpleasant  augury  for  the  result. 

On  their  first  arrival,  Archedemus,  at  that  time  an  acceptable  popular 
orator,  and  exercising  some  magistracy  or  high  office  which  we  cannot 
distinctly  make  out,4  imposed  upon  Erasinides  a  fine  to  that  limited  amount 
which  was  within  the  competence  of  magistrates  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Dikastery — and  accused  him  besides  before  the  Dikastery,  partly 
for  general  misconduct  in  his  command,  partly  online  specific  charge  of 
having  purloined  some  public  money  on  its  way  from  the  Hellespont. 
Erasinidds  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  imprisoned. 

This  trial  of  Erasinides  took  place  before  the  generals  were  summoned 
before  the  BoulS  to  give  their  formal  exposition  respecting  the  recent  battle 
and  the  subsequent  neglect  of  the  drowning  men.  And  it  might  almost 
seem  as  if  Archedemus  wished  to  impute  to  Erasinides  exclusively,  apart 
from  the  other  generals,  the  blame  of  that  neglect — a  distinction,  as  will 
hereafter  appear,  not  wholly  unfounded.  If,  however,  any  such  design 
was  entertained,  it  did  not  succeed.  When  the  generals  went  to  explain 
their  case  before  the  BoulS,  the  decision  of  that  body  was  decidedly  un- 
favourable to  all  of  them,  though  we  have  no  particulars  of  the  debate 
which  passed.  A  resolution  was  passed  that  the  other  five  generals 
present  should  be  placed  in  custody,  as  well  as  Erasinides,  and  thus 
handed  over  to  the  public  assembly  for  consideration  of  the  case. 

The  public  assembly  was  accordingly  held,  and  the  generals  were 
brought  before  it.  TheramenSs  was  the  man  who  denounced  them  most 
vehemently,  as  guilty  of  leaving  the  crews  of  the  disabled  triremes  to  be 
drowned.  He  appealed  to  their  own  public  letter  to  the  people,  officially 
communicating  the  victory ;  in  which  letter  they  made  no  mention  of 
having  appointed  anyone  to  undertake  the  duty,  nor  of  having  anyone 
to  blame  for  not  performing  it. 

The  generals  could  not  have  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  TheramSnes. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  follow  him,  during  the  revolution  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  as  a  long-sighted  as  well  as  tortuous  politician  :  he  had  since 
been  in  high  military  command,  a  partaker  in  victory  with  AlkibiadSs 

1  Unless  Xenophon  is  mistaken  in  speaking  of  a  *  The  best  emendation  for  the  corrupt  text  in 
formal  deposition  instead  of  mere  supersession,  Xenophon  (Hellen.,  i.  7,  2),  o  ttJ?  AexeAetas 
and  the  generals  had  had  their  office  simply  pro-  eirtju.eXowft.evos,  is  o  tov  Srjuov  irpoeo-njKws  ical  ttjs 
rogued  after  the  Roman  fashion  from  the  previous  5no/3eA.tas  eirinekovpevos.  This  would  refer  to  the 
year,  we  must  suppose  the  electors  returned  the  poor-law  relief  introduced  by  Kleophon  (see  note 
same  candidates  in  408-407  and  407-406. — Ed."]  2,  p.  409).     We  do  not  know  whether  this  office 

2  Xenoph..  Hellen.,  i.  7,  1  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  101.  went  by  election  or  by  lot. — Ed. 
:l  Lysias,  Orat.,  xxi.  ('AjroAoyta  AwpofioKias),  §  vii. 
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at  Kyzikus  and  elsewhere  ;  and  he  had  served  as  trierarch  in  the  victory 
of  Arginusae  itself.  His  authority  therefore  was  naturally  high,  and  told 
for  much,  when  he  denied  the  justification  which  the  generals  had  set  up, 
founded  on  the  severity  of  the  storm.  It  seems  also  that  Thrasybulus — 
another  trierarch  at  Arginusae — concurred  with  Theramenes  in  this  same 
accusation  of  the  generals,1  though  not  standing  forward  so  prominently 
in  the  case. 

The  case  of  the  generals,  as  it  stood  before  the  Athenian  public,  was 
completely  altered  when  men  like  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  stood 
forward  as  their  accusers.  Doubtless  what  was  said  by  these  two  had 
been  said  by  others  before,  in  the  Bouie  and  elsewhere ;  but  it  was  now 
publicly  advanced  by  men  of  influence,  as  well  as  perfectly  cognizant  of 
the  fact.  And  we  are  thus  enabled  to  gather  indirectly  (what  the  narra- 
tive of  Xenophon,  studiously  keeping  back  the  case  against  the  generals, 
does  not  directly  bring  forward),  that  though  the  generals  affirmed  the 
storm,  there  were  others  present  who  denied  it — thus  putting  in  con- 
troversy the  matter  of  fact,  which  formed  their  solitary  justification. 
Moreover  we  come,  in  following  the  answer  made  by  the  generals  in  the 
public  assembly  to  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  to  a  new  point  in  the 
case,  which  Xenophon  lets  out  as  it  were  indirectly,  and  in  that  confused 
manner  which  pervades  his  whole  narrative  of  the  transaction.  It  is, 
however,  a  new  point  of  extreme  moment.  The  generals  replied  that  if 
anyone  was  to  blame  for  not  having  picked  up  the  drowning  men,  it  was 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  themselves ;  for  it  was  they  two,  to  whom, 
together  with  various  other  trierarchs  and  with  forty-eight  triremes,  the 
generals  had  expressly  confided  the  performance  of  this  duty2.  Never- 
theless they  made  no  charge  against  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus — well 
knowing  that  the  storm  had  rendered  the  performance  of  the  duty 
absolutely  impossible,  and  that  it  was  therefore  a  complete  justification 
for  one  as  well  as  for  the  other.  Diomedon,  one  of  their  number,  had 
wished  after  the  battle  to  employ  all  the  ships  in  the  fleet  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  drowning  men,  without  thinking  of  anything  else  until  that 
was  done.  Erasinidds,  on  the  contrary,  wished  that  all  the  fleet  should 
move  across  at  once  against  Mityl6ne*  :  Thrasyllus  said  that  they  had 
ships  enough  to  do  both  at  once.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed  that  each 
general  should  set  apart  three  ships  from  his  division,  to  make  a  squadron 
of  forty-eight  ships  under  Thrasybulus  and  Theramenes.  In  making  these 
statements,  the  generals  produced  pilots  and  others,  men  actually  in  the 
battle,  as  witnesses  in  general  confirmation. 

Here  then  were  two  new  and  important  points  publicly  raised.     First, 

1  That    Thrasybulus    concurred    with    Thera-  This   disposes  of   the  story    that  Theramenes 

menes  in  accusing  the  generals,  is  intimated  in  the  gratuitously  attacked  the  generals  in  the  ekklesia  : 

reply  which  Xenophon  represents  the  generals  to  all  the  incriminating  testimony  must  have  been 

have  made  (i.  7,  6) — Kal  o«x»  °Ti-V'  *«tij>o-  known  before  this. 

povaiv  t)  fi  w  i>,    tyaxrav,    <j/tv<r6tj.eda    <pa<ricoym  If  the  commission  was  really  given  to  these  two 

aviov!    atrtov?   tlvat,    iXXA  t6   p*ye0oc  tov  subordinate  officers,  when  nothing  but  a  display 

X*iju»vot  tlvax  rb  Kukvvav  Tijf  avaxptviv.  of  the  highest  authority  could  have  nerved  the 

The   plural    Karyiyopovviv  shows    that  Thrasy-  exhausted  troops  to  the  difficult   task   involved, 

bulus  as   well   as  Theramenes  stood   forward   to  this  action  was,  to  say  the  least,  injudicious.     1 

accuse  the  generals,  though  the  latter  was  the  most  the  enterprise  was   worth   attempting   at   all,   it 

prominent.  should    have    been    undertaken    whole-heartedly. 

a  It  is  incredible  that  the  generals  did  not  men-  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  could  hardly  hav« 

tion  the  commission  of  Theramenes  and  Thrasy-  been  blamed  for  their  failure,  and  had  a  perfect 

bulus  except  as  an  after  bought  in  the  assembly.  right  to  protest  at  Athens  against  such  an  unfair 

Though    the  generals'   despatches   no  doubt   ob-  commisson.     Cf.  Beloch,  AUische  Politik,  p.  87.— 

scured  this  point,  the  examination  before  the  0ovA>j  Eo. 
mnst  have  brought  out  any  such  important  evidence. 
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Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  denounced  the  generals  as  guilty  of  the 
death  of  these  neglected  men  :  next,  the  generals  affirmed  that  they  had 
delegated  the  duty  to  TheramenSs  and  Thrasybulus  themselves.  If 
this  latter  were  really  true,  how  came  the  generals  in  their  official 
despatch  first  sent  home,  to  say  nothing  about  it  ?  Euryptolemus,  an 
advocate  of  the  generals  (speaking  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  same  topics  were  also  urged  in 
this  very  assembly),  while  blaming  the  generals  for  such  omission,  ascribed 
it  to  an  ill-placed  good-nature  on  their  part,  and  reluctance  to  bring 
TheramenSs  and  Thrasybulus  under  the  displeasure  of  the  people.  Most 
of  the  generals  (he  said)  were  disposed  to  mention  the  fact  in  their  official 
despatch,  but  were  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  Perikles  and  Diomedon  : 
an  unhappy  dissuasion  (in  his  judgement),  which  Theramenes  and  Thrasy- 
bulus had  ungratefully  requited  by  turning  round  and  accusing  them  all. 

This  remarkable  statement  of  Euryptolemus,  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
generals  in  wording  the  official  despatch,  brings  us  to  a  closer  considera- 
tion of  what  really  passed  between  them  on  the  one  side,  and  Theramenes 
and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other.  Diodorus  states  that  the  generals  were 
prevented  partly  by  the  storm,  partly  by  the  fatigue  and  reluctance  of  their 
own  seamen — that  they  suspected  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  who 
went  to  Athens  before  them,  of  intending  to  accuse  them  before  the 
people — and  that  for  this  reason  they  sent  home  intimation  to  the  people 
that  they  had  given  special  orders  to  these  two  trierarchs  to  perform  the 
duty.  When  these  letters  were  read  in  the  public  assembly,  the  Athenians 
were  excessively  indignant  against  Theramenes,  who,  however,  defended 
himself  effectively  and  completely,  throwing  the  blame  back  upon  the 
generals.  He  was  thus  forced,  against  his  own  will  and  in  self-defence, 
to  become  the  accuser  of  the  generals,  carrying  with  him  his  numerous 
friends  and  partisans  at  Athens.  And  thus  the  generals,  by  trying  to 
ruin  Theramenes,  finally  brought  condemnation  upon  themselves1. 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  in  which  it  is  implied  that  the  generals 
never  really  gave  any  special  orders  to  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus, 
but  falsely  asserted  afterwards  that  they  had  done  so,  in  order  to  discredit 
the  accusation  of  Theramenes  against  themselves.  To  a  certain  extent, 
this  coincides  with  what  was  asserted  by  Theramends  himself  two  years 
afterwards  in  his  defence  before  the  Thirty — that  he  was  not  the  first  to 
accuse  the  generals2 — they  were  the  first  to  accuse  him,  affirming  that 
they  had  ordered  him  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  reason  against  his  performing  it — they  were  the  persons  who 
distinctly  pronounced  the  performance  of  the  duty  to  be  possible,  while 
he  had  said  from  the  beginning  that  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  such 
as  even  to  forbid  any  movement  in  the  water,  much  more,  to  prevent 
rescue  of  the  drowning  men3. 

Taking  the  accounts  of  Xenophon  and  Diodorus  together,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  subsequent  accusation  and  defence  of  Theramenes  at  the 
time  of  the  Thirty,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  order  for  picking  up  the 

1  Diodor.,  xiii.  100,  101.  of  the  storm  rendered  it  impossible  for    anyone 

2  This  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  to  put  to  sea),  his  accusation  against  the  generals 
of  his  enemies  (see  note  i  on  p.  755). — Ed.  must  have  been  grounded  upon  alleging  that  they 

3  Xenoph.,  Hdlen.,  ii.  3,  35.  If  Theramenes  might  have  performed  the  duty  at  an  earlier 
really  did  say,  in  the  actual  discussions  at  Athens  moment ;  before  they  came  back  from  the  battle- 
on  the  conduct  of  the  generals,  that  which  he  here  before  the  storm  arose — before  they  gave  the  order 
asserts  himself  to  have  said  (viz.,  that  the  violence  to  him. 
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exposed  men  was  really  given  by  the  generals  to  Theramenes,  Thrasybulus, 
and  other  trierarchs  ;  but  that,  first,  a  fatal  interval  was  allowed  to  elapse 
between  the  close  of  the  battle  and  the  giving  of  such  order — next,  that 
the  forty-eight  triremes  talked  of  for  the  service,  and  proposed  to  be 
furnished  by  drafts  of  three  out  of  each  general's  division,  were  probably 
never  assembled — or  if  they  assembled,  were  so  little  zealous  in  the 
business  as  to  satisfy  themselves  very  easily  that  the  storm  was  too  dan- 
gerous to  brave,  and  that  it  was  now  too  late.  It  is  a  memorable  fact, 
that  of  all  the  eight  generals,  not  one  of  them  undertook  the  business  in 
person.  In  a  proceeding  where  every  interval  even  of  five  minutes  was 
precious,  they  go  to  work  in  the  most  dilatory  manner,  by  determining 
that  each  general  shall  furnish  three  ships  and  no  more,  from  his  division. 
Now  we  know  from  the  statement  of  Xenophon  that,  towards  the  close 
of  the  battle,  the  ships  on  both  sides  were.much  dispersed.  Such  collective 
direction  therefore  would  not  be  quickly  realized  ;  nor,  until  all  the  eight 
fractions  were  united,  together  with  the  Samians  and  others,  so  as  to  make 
the  force  complete,  would  Theramenes  feel  bound  to  go  out  upon  his 
visitation.  He  doubtless  disliked  the  service — as  we  see  that  most  of 
the  generals  did — while  the  crews  also,  who  had  just  got  to  land  after 
having  gained  a  vicotry,  were  thinking  most  about  rest  and  refreshment, 
and  mutual  congratulations1.  All  were  glad  to  find  some  excuse  for  stay- 
ing in  their  moorings  instead  of  going  out  again  to  buffet  what  was  doubt- 
less unfavourable  weather. 

But  presently  arose  the  delicate  question,  '  How  are  we  to  account  for 
the  omission  of  this  sacred  duty  in  our  official  despatch  to  the  Athenian 
people  ?'  Here  the  generals  differed  among  themselves,  as  Euryptolemus 
expressly  states  :  PeriklSs  and  Diomedon  carried  it,  against  the  judgement 
of  their  colleagues,  that  in  the  official  despatch  nothing  should  be  said 
about  the  delegation  to  Theramenes  and  others,  the  whole  omission 
being  referred  to  the  terrors  of  the  storm.  But  though  such  was  the 
tenor  of  the  official  report,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  generals  from 
writing  home  and  communicating  individually  with  their  friends  in  Athens 
as  each  might  think  fit ;  and  in  these  unofficial  communications,  from 
them  as  well  as  from  others  who  went  home  from  the  armament — com- 
munications not  less  efficacious  than  the  official  despatch  in  determining 
the  tone  of  public  feeling  at  Athens — they  did  not  disguise  their  convic- 
tions that  the  blame  of  not  performing  the  duty  belonged  to  Theramenes2. 
Having  thus  a  man  like  Theramenes  to  throw  the  blame  upon,  they  did 
not  take  pains  to  keep  up  the  story  of  the  intolerable  storm,  but  intimated 
that  there  had  been  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  performing  the  duty  if 
he  had  chosen.  It  is  this  which  he  accuses  them  of  having  advanced 
against  him,  so  as  to  place  him  as  the  guilty  man  before  the  Athenian 

1  We  read  in  Thukydides  (vii.  73)  how  impos-  could   not   have  commended  afterwards   to   the 

siMe  it  was  to  prevail  on  the  Syracusans  to  make  ekklesia.     Indeed,  it  is  noticeable  that  Erasinides. 

any  military  movement  after  their  last  maritime  who  proposed  to  follow  up  the  victory  with  all 

victory  in  the  Great  Harbour,  when  they  were  full  available  forces  (Xen.,  HMen.,  i.  7,  29),  was  the 

of  triumph,  felicitation,  and  enjoyment.  first   to   be  impeached.     In   406,   as   m   376   {cf. 

[From   the  purely  military   point  of  view,   it  pp.  761,  762),  the  admirals  had  to  sacrifice  the 


__  no  doubt  have  been  wise  to  presa  on  against  fruits  of  victory  because  the  people  would  resent 
Eteonikus,  while  the  troops  were  still  flushed  with  a  heavy  casualty-list.  But  it  should  be  added  that 
victory,  and  not  yet  overcome  with  that  paralysing  few  Greek  generals  grasped  the  truth,  since  demon- 
languor  which  seizes  recruits  after  their  first  battle.  strated  by  Grant  and  ftoltke,  that  to  strike  hard 
The  capture  of  Eteonikus'  squadron  would  have  often  saves  the  most  lives  in  the  long  run. — Ep.J 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss  of  the  sinking  *  Still  less  could  they  conceal  this  fact  before 
ships.     But  this  was  a  policy  which  the  generals  the  Boule.     Cf.  n.  to.  p.  752.— Ed. 
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public  :  it  was  this  which  made  him,  in  retaliation  and  self-defence,  violent 
in  denouncing  them  as  the  persons  really  blameable1. 

But  the  comparative  account  of  blame  and  recrimination  between  these 
two  parties  is  not  the  most  important  feature  of  the  case.  The  really 
serious  inquiry  is  as  to  the  intensity  or  instant  occurrence  of  the  storm. 
Was  it  really  so  instant  and  so  dangerous,  that  the  duty  of  visiting  the 
wrecks  could  not  be  performed,  either  before  the  ships  went  back  to 
Arginusae,  or  afterwards  ?  Now,  unfortunately  for  the  character  of 
Athenian  generals,  officers,  and  men,  at  Arginusae — for  the  blame  belongs, 
though  in  unequal  proportions,  to  all  of  them — there  exists  here  strong 
presumptive  proof  that  the  storm  on  this  occasion  was  not  such  as  would 
have  deterred  any  Grecian  seamen  animated  by  an  earnest  sense  of  duty. 
We  have  only  to  advert  to  the  escape  of  Eteonikus  and  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  from  Mitylene  to  Chios,  recollecting  that  Mityl£nS  was  separated 
from  the  promontory  of  Kane  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and  from  the 
isles  of  Arginusae,  by  a  channel  only  120  stadia  broad2 — about  fourteen 
English  miles.  The  whole  fleet,  triremes  and  merchant  vessels  both, 
went  out  of  the  harbour  of  Mitylene  and  made  straight  for  Chios,  whither 
they  arrived  in  safety,  the  merchant  vessels  carrying  their  sails,  and 
having  what  Xenophon  calls  'a  fair  wind'3.  All  this  reasoning,  too, 
assumes  the  fleet  to  have  been  already  brought  back  to  its  moorings  at 
Arginusae  ;  discussing  only  how  much  it  was  practicable  to  effect  after 
that  moment,  and  leaving  untouched  the  no  less  important  question,  why 
the  drowning  men  were  not  picked  up  before  the  fleet  went  back. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  go  over  these  considerations,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  understand  the  feelings  of  the  assembly  and  the  public  of 
Athens,  when  the  generals  stood  before  them.  The  assembly  had  before 
them  the  deplorable  fact  that  several  hundreds  of  brave  seamen  had  been 
suffered  to  drown  on  the  wrecks,  without  the  least  effort  to  rescue  them. 
In  explanation  of  this  fact,  they  had  hot  only  no  justification,  at  once 
undisputed  and  satisfactory — but  not  even  any  straightforward  and 
uncontradicted  statements  of  fact.  There  were  discrepancies  among  the 
generals  themselves,  comparing  their  Official  with  their  unofficial,  as  well 
as  with  their  present  statements — and  contradictions  between  thera  and 
Theramenes.  It  was  impossible  that  the  assembly  could  be  satisfied  to 
acquit  the  generals,  on  such  a  presentation  of  the  case.  The  defence  of 
the  generals  was  listened  to  with  favour  and  seemed  likely  to  prevail  with 
the  majority.  Many  individuals  present  offered  themselves  as  bail  for 
the  generals,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  liberated  from  custody, 
but  the  debate  had  been  so  much  prolonged  (we  see  from  hence  that  there 
must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  speaking)  that  it  was  now  dark,  so  that 

1  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  3,  32.     The  light  in  which  course  would  have  lain  under  the  lee  of  Lesbos, 

I  here  place  the  conduct  of  Theramenes  is  not  only  in    comparatively    smooth    water.     But    whereas 

coincident  with  Diodorus,  but  with  the  representa-  the  mountains   on   the  JEgean    islands   form   an 

tions  of  Kritias,  the  violent  enemy  of  Theramenes,  admirable  bar  to  the  frequent  gales  at  the  '  change 

under  the  government  of  the  Thirty — just  before  of  the  monsoon ',  the  wind  whips  with  redoubled 

he  was  going  to  put  Theramenes  to  death — Ofrros  fury  down  the  exposed  channels  ;  and  where  reefs 

ie  Tot  e<rTiv,  os  raxOeli  aveKctrOai  virb  t£>v  <rrpa-  such  as  the  Arginusae  are  found,  the  surging  cross- 

Tiiyi>v  tovs  KaraSvvTas  'Adijpeuwv  ev  rjj  ire/>i  Aeafiov  seas  make  navigation  dangerous  even  to  a  modern 

vavfiax^a ,   avTo?  onifeXo/ievos  o/xa>«  rS>v  coaster  of  1 ,000  tons.     Under  these  circumstances, 

orpaTTj-ywi/    Karqyop<av    aireKTewei/   avroi/s,    iva.  the  salvage  work  might  have  been  quite  impos- 

avrb;  n  e  p  icr  uiB  e  lrj  (Xen..  ut  sup.).  sible  for  the  untrained  and  exhausted  crews;  on 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617.  the  other  hand,  a  little  steady  rowing  on  the  part 

s  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  the  wind  came  of  Eteonikus'  sailors  would  keep  the  trim  of  his 

from  the  north  or  north-east,  as  it  generally  does  vessels  straight  enough. — Ed. 
during  the  hot  season  in  Greek  waters,  Eteonikus' 
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no  vote  could  be  taken,  because  the  show  of  hands  was  not  distinguish- 
able. It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  whole  decision  should  be 
adjourned  until  another  assembly ;  but  that  in  the  meantime  the  Boulfi 
should  meet  to  consider  what  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  trying 
and  judging  the  generals  —  and  should  submit  a  proposition  to  that 
effect. 

It  so  chanced,  that  immediately  after  this  first  assembly,  the  three 
days  of  the  solemn  annual  festival  called  Apaturia  intervened,  early  in 
the  month  of  October.  At  the  Apaturia  the  family  ceremonies  were  gone 
through  ;  marriages  were  enrolled,  acts  of  adoption  were  promulgated 
and  certified,  the  names  of  youthful  citizens  first  entered  on  the  gentile 
and  phratric  roll.  Now  the  crews  of  the  twenty-five  Athenian  triremes, 
lost  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  (at  least  all  those  among  them  who  were 
freemen)  had  been  members  of  some  one  of  these  family  unions,  and 
were  missed  on  this  occasion1.  Many  of  the  gentile  unions,  in  spite  of  the 
usually  festive  and  cheerful  character  of  the  Apaturia,  clothed  themselves 
in  black  garments  and  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  mourning,  resolving 
to  present  themselves  in  this  guise  at  the  coming  assembly,  and  to  appease 
the  manes  of  their  abandoned  kinsmen  by  every  possible  effort  to  procure 
retribution  on  the  generals2. 

Xenophon  in  his  narrative  describes  this  burst  of  feeling  at  the  Apaturia 
as  factitious,  and  the  men  in  mourning  as  a  number  of  hired  impostors, 
got  up  by  the  artifices  of  TheramenSs3,  to  destroy  the  generals.  But  the 
case  was  one  in  which  no  artifice  was  needed.  The  universal  and  self- 
acting  stimulants  of  intense  human  sympathy  stand  here  so  prominently 
marked,  that  it  is  not  simply  superfluous  but  even  misleading,  to  look 
behind  for  the  machinations  of  a  political  instigator. 

Moreover,  what  can  be  more  improbable  than  the  allegation  that  a  great 
number  of  men  were  hired  to  personate  the  fathers  or  brothers  of  deceased 
Athenian  citizens,  ail  well-known  to  their  really  surviving  kinsmen  ? 
What  more  improbable  than  the  story  that  numbers  of  men  would  suffer 
themselves  to  be  hired,  not  merely  to  put  on  black  clothes  for  the  day, 
which  might  be  taken  off  in  the  evening — but  also  to  shave  their  heads, 
thus  stamping  upon  themselves  an  ineffaceable  evidence  of  the  fraud, 
until  the  hair  had  grown  again  ?  That  a  cunning  man,  like  Theramenes, 
should  thus  distribute  his  bribes  to  a  number  of  persons,  all  presenting 
naked  heads  which  testified  his  guilt,  when  there  were  real  kinsmen 
surviving  to  prove  the  fact  of  personation  ?  That  having  done  this, 
he  should  never  be  arraigned  or  accused  for  it  afterwards, — neither  during 
the  prodigious  reaction  of  feeling  which  took  place  after  the  condemnation 
of  the  generals,  nor  by  his  bitter  enemy  Kritias  under  the  government  of 
the  Thirty  ?     Not  only  Theramenes  is  never  mentioned  as  having  been 

1  Many  of  the  dead  may  have  ranked  among  the  Dr.  Thirlwall,  as  well  as  Sievers  {Commentat.  de 

Knights,  and  represented  the  most  distinguished  Xenophontis  Hellen.,  pp.  25-30),  supposes  Thera- 

families  of  Athens. — Ed.  menestohave  acted  in  concert  with  the  oligarchical 

*  Lysias  puts  into  one  of  his  orations  a  similar  ex-  party,  in  making  use  of  this  incident  to  bring  about 

pression  respecting  the  feeling  at  Athens  towards  the  ruin  of  generals  odious  to  them — several  of 

these  generals — ^yovfLcyot  xP^vat  if  i**v  itOvvoTuv  whom  were  connected  with  Alkibiades.     I  confess 

opcrjj  nap'   ittivuiv  6iktiv  Aa/3«tf  —  Lysias,  Cont.  that  I  see  nothing  to  countenance  this  idea :  but 

Eratottk.,  §  37.  at  all  events,  the  cause  here  named  is  only  secon- 

a  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  7,  8.  dary— not  the  grand  and  dominant  fact  of  the 

Here   I    adopt  substantially   the  statement  of  moment. 

Diodorus,  who  gives  a  juster  and  more  natural  [The    strongly   democratic    character    of    the 

description  of  the  proceeding,  representing  it  as  a  subsequent  boards  of    generals  shows  that  the 

spontaneous   action   of   mournful   and  vindictive  oligarchic  party  at  this  time  was  quite  powerless, 

feeling  on  the  part  of  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  — En.] 
(xiii.  101). 
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afterwards  accused,  but  for  aught  that  appears,  he  preserved  his  political 
influence  and  standing,  with  little,  if  any,  abatement1. 

When  the  Boule  met,  after  the  Apaturia,  to  discharge  the  duty  confided 
to  it  by  the  last  public  assembly,  of  determining  in  what  manner  the 
generals  should  be  judged,  Kallixenus  proposed,  and  the  majority  adopted, 
the  following  resolution  :  '  The  Athenian  people,  having  already  heard  in 
the  previous  assembly,  both  the  accusation  and  the  defence  of  the  generals, 
shall  at  once  come  to  a  vote  on  the  subject  by  tribes.  For  each  tribe  two 
urns  shall  be  placed,  and  the  herald  of  each  tribe  shall  proclaim — All 
citizens  who  think  the  generals  guilty  for  not  having  rescued  the  warriors 
who  had  conquered  in  the  battle,  shall  drop  their  pebbles  into  the  foremost 
urn  ;  all  who  think  otherwise,  into  the  hindmost.  Should  the  generals 
be  pronounced  guilty  (by  the  result  of  the  voting),  they  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Eleven,  and  punished  with  death  ;  their  property  shall  be  confiscated, 
the  tenth  part  being  set  apart  for  the  goddess  AthdneV  One  single  vote 
was  to  embrace  the  case  of  all  the  eight  generals. 

The  unparalleled  burst  of  vindictive  feeling  at  the  festival  of  the 
Apaturia,  extending  by  contagion  from  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to 
many  other  citizens,  probably  emboldened  Kallixenus  to  propose,  and 
prompted  the  BoulS  to  adopt,  this  deplorable  resolution.  As  soon  as  the 
assembly  met,  it  was  read  and  moved  by  Kallixenus  himself,  but  was  heard 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  assembly  with  well-merited  indignation.  Its 
enormity  consisted  in  breaking  through  the  established  constitutional 
maxims  and  judicial  practices  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  It  deprived 
the  accused  generals  of  all  fair  trial,  alleging,  with  a  mere  pretence  of 
truth  which  was  little  better  than  utter  falsehood,  that  their  defence  as 
well  as  their  accusation  had  been  heard  in  the  preceding  assembly.  Now 
there  has  been  no  people,  ancient  or  modern,  in  whose  view  the  formalities 
of  judicial  trial  were  habitually  more  sacred  and  indispensable  than  in 
that  of  the  Athenians — formalities  including  ample  notice  beforehand  to 
the  accused  party,  with  a  measured  and  sufficient  space  of  time  for  him 
to  make  his  defence  before  the  Dikasts  ;  while  those  Dikasts  were  men 
who  had  been  sworn  beforehand  as  a  body,  yet  were  selected  by  lot  for 
each  occasion  as  individuals.  From  all  these  securities  the  generals  were 
now  to  be  debarred,  and  submitted,  for  their  lives,  honours,  and  fortunes, 
to  a  simple  vote  of  the  unsworn  public  assembly,  without  hearing  or 
defence.  Nor  was  this  all.  One  single  vote  was  to  be  taken  in  con- 
demnation or  absolution  of  the  eight  generals  collectively.  Now  there 
was  a  rule  in  Attic  judicial  procedure,  called  the  psephism  of  Kannonus 
(originally  adopted,  we  do  not  know  when,  on  the  proposition  of  a  citizen 
of  that  name,  as  a  psephism  or  decree  for  some  particular  case — but  since 
generalized  into  common  practice,  and  grown  into  great  prescriptive 
reverence),  which  peremptorily  forbade  any  such  collective  trial  or  sen- 
tence, and  directed  that  a  separate  judicial  vote  should  in  all  cases  be 
taken  for  or  against  each  accused  party2.     The  psephism  of  Kannonus, 

1  Lysias  (C.  Agorat.,  §  10)  says  Theramenes  was  ndnus'  measure,  as  opposed  to  the  statutes  con- 
elected  general  for  406-405,  but  was  rejected  at  the  cerning  npoSoaia  and  i«poon>Aia  (§  22),  is  styled  a 
doKi^acria.  This  disqualification,  however,  may  i/n^Kr/ia,  and  not  a  vo/ao?,  and  that  its  phrase- 
have  been  of  a  formal  character  only. — Ed.  ology,  iai>   ti?  tov  Sijfiov    (not  rt\v  n6\iv)  atiicjj, 

2  All  that  we  know  about  this  statute  is  derived  suggests  a  date  posterior  to  the  establishment  of 
from  the  passage  in  Xen.,  Hellen.,  i.  7,  20  and  34.  the  full  democracy.  Possibly  it  was  passed  after 
There  is  no  proof  that  (1)  it  was  peculiarly  old  and  the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred,  as  an  addi- 
venerable,  or  that  (2)  it  expressly  forbade  a  collec-  tional  precaution  against  oligarchic  disaffection 
tive  sentence.     As   to  (1),  we  notice  that   Kan-  (c/.  the  Roman  lex  maj*statis,  which  was  brought 
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together  with  all  the  other  respective  maxims  of  Athenian  criminal  justice, 
was  here  audaciously  trampled  under  foot. 

As  soon  as  the  resolution  was  read  in  the  public  assembly,  Eurypto- 
lemus,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  generals,  denounced  it  as  grossly  illegal 
and  unconstitutional,  presenting  a  notice  of  indictment  against  Kallixenus 
under  the  Graphe  Paranomoh,  for  having  proposed  a  resolution  of  that 
tenor.  Several  other  citizens  supported  the  notice  of  indictment,  which 
according  to  the  received  practice  of  Athens,  would  arrest  the  farther 
progress  of  the  measure  until  the  trial  of  its  proposer  had  been  consum- 
mated. 

But  the  numerous  partisans  of  Kallixenus  were  in  no  temper  to  respect 
this  constitutional  impediment  to  the  discussion  of  what  had  already 
been  passed  by  the  BoulS.  They  loudly  clamoured  that  '  it  was  intolerable 
to  see  a  small  knot  of  citizens  thus  hindering  the  assembled  people  from 
doing  what  they  chose  ':  and  one  of  their  number  even  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  that  those  who  tendered  the  indictment  against  Kallixenus 
should  be  judged  by  the  same  vote, along  with  the  generals,  if  they  would 
not  let  the  assembly  proceed  to  consider  and  determine  on  the  motion 
just  read.  The  excited  disposition  of  the  large  party  thus  congregated 
was  wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch  by  various  other  speakers  ;  especially 
by  one,  who  stood  forward  and  said — '  Athenians,  I  was  myself  a  wrecked 
man  in  the  battle  :  I  escaped  only  by  getting  upon  an  empty  meal-tub  ; 
but  my  comrades,  perishing  on  the  wrecks  near  me,  implored  me,  if  I 
should  myself  be  saved,  to  make  known  to  the  Athenian  people,  that 
their  generals  had  abandoned  to  death  warriors  who  had  bravely 
conquered  in  behalf  of  their  country ' l.  Doubtless  there  were  other 
similar  statements,  all  contributing  to  aggravate  the  violence  of  the 
public  manifestations,  which  at  length  reached  such  a  point,  that 
Euryptolemus  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  notice  of  indictment  against 
Kallixenus. 

Now,  however,  a  new  form  of  resistance  sprung  up,  still  preventing  the 
proposition  from  being  taken  into  consideration  by  the  assembly.  Some 
of  the  Prytanes,  the  legal  presidents  of  assembly,  refused  to  put  the 
question ;  which,  being  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  rendered  them 
personally  open  to  penalties.  Kallixenus  threatened,  amidst  encouraging 
clamour  from  many  persons  in  the  assembly,  to  include  them  in  the  same 
accusation  with  the  generals.  So  intimidated  were  the  Prytanes  by  the 
assembly,  that  all  of  them,  except  one,  relinquished  their  opposition, 
and  agreed  to  put  the  question.  The  single  obstinate  Prytanis,  whose 
refusal  no  menace  could  subdue,  was  a  man  whose  name  we  read  with 
peculiar  interest,  and  in  whom  an  impregnable  adherence  to  law  and  duty 
was  only  one  among  many  other  titles  to  reverence.     It  was  the  philo- 

in  to  supplement  the  obsolescent  lex  perduellionis),  1  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  7.  II* 

and  had  not  yet  been  passed  by  the  pofLo0«r<u.  The  people  of  Athens  heard  and  fully  believed 

(a)  The  assertion   that  it  forbade  a  collective  this  deposition  ;  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  why  an 

trial  seems  merely  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  it  historian  of  Greece  should  disbelieve  it.     There 

prescribed  a  trial  in  a  law-court,  where  each  indi-  is  nothing  in  the  assertion  of  this  man  which  is  at  all 

vidual  case  would  naturally  be  tried  on  its  own  improbable  :  nay,  more,  it  is  plain   that  several 

merits :  hence,  Sixa  imavrov  tcpivtiv  is  equivalent  such  incidents  must  have  happened.     If  we  take 

to  '  trial  by  jury '.  the  smallest  pains  to  expand  in  our  imaginations 

In  |  19  Kuifptolemus  concedes  that  the  generals  the  details  connected  with  this  painfully  interest- 

rniKht  be  tried  in  a  body,  if  desirable  ;  his  conten-  ing  crisis  at  Athens,  we  shall  see  that  numerous 

tion  is  that,  in  a  case  where  all  the  facts  were  not  stories  of  the  same  affecting  character  must  have 

yet  fully   thrashed  out,   the  question   should  be  been   in   circulation — doubtless   many   false,   but 

referred  to  a  dikastery  for  further  elucidation,  and  many  also  perfectly  true. 
not  summarily  voted  upon  by  the  ekklesia. — Ed. 
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sopher  Sokrates,  on  this  trying  occasion,  once  throughout  a  life  of 
seventy  years,  discharging  a  political  office.  Sokratfis  could  not  be 
induced  to  withdraw  his  protest,  so  that  the  question  was  ultimately 
put  by  the  remaining  Prytanes  without  his  concurrence1.  It  should 
be  observed  that  his  resistance  did  not  imply  any  opinion  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  generals,  but  applied  simply  to  the  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  proposition  now  submitted  for  determining  their 
fate. 

The  constitutional  impediments  having  been  thus  violently  overthrown, 
the  question  was  regularly  put  by  the  Prytanes  to  the  assembly.  At 
once  the  clamorous  outcry  ceased,  and  those  who  had  raised  it  resumed 
their  behaviour  of  Athenian  citizens — patient  hearers  of  speeches  and 
opinions  directly  opposed  to  their  own.  Nothing  is  more  deserving  of 
notice  than  this  change  of  demeanour.  The  champions  of  the  men  drowned 
on  the  wrecks  had  resolved  to  employ  as  much  force  as  was  required  to 
eliminate  those  preliminary  constitutional  objections,  in  themselves  in- 
disputable, which  precluded  the  discussion.  But  so  soon  as  the  discussion 
was  once  begun,  they  were  careful  not  to  give  to  the  resolution  the  appear- 
ance of  being  carried  by  force.  Euryptolemus,  the  personal  friend  of  the 
generals,  was  allowed  not  only  to  move  an  amendment  negativing  the 
proposition  of  Kallixenus,  but  also  to  develop  it  in  a  long  speech,  which 
Xenophon  sets  before  us2. 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  force  of  established  habits  of  public  discussion, 
that  the  men  who  had  been  a  few  minutes  before  in  a  state  of  furious 
excitement,  should  patiently  hear  out  a  speech  so  effective  and  so  con- 
flicting with  their  strongest  sentiments  as  this  of  Euryptolemus.  Perhaps 
others  may  have  spoken  also  ;  but  Xenophon  does  not  mention  them.  It 
is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  name  TheramenSs  as  taking  any  part  in 
this  last  debate. 

The  substantive  amendment  proposed  by  Euryptolemus  was  that  the 
generals  should  be  tried  each  separately,  according  to  the  psephism  of 
Kannonus,  implying  notice  to  be  given  to  each,  of  the  day  of  trial, 
and  full  time  for  each  to  defend  himself.  This  proposition,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Boule*  moved  by  Kallixenus,  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  as- 
sembly. The  Prytanes  pronounced  the  amendment  of  Euryptolemus  to 
be  carried.  But  a  citizen  named  MeneklSs  impeached  their  decision  as 
wrong  or  invalid,  alleging  seemingly  some  informality  or  trick  in  putting 
the  question,  or  perhaps  erroneous  report  of  the  comparative  show  of 
hands.  We  must  recollect  that  in  this  case  the  Prytanes  were  declared 
partisans.  Feeling  that  they  were  doing  wrong  in  suffering  so  illegal  a 
proposition  as  that  of  Kallixenus  to  be  put  at  all,  and  that  the  adoption 
of  it  would  be  a  great  public  mischief,  they  would  hardly  scruple  to  try 
and  defeat  it  even  by  some  unfair  manoeuvre.  But  the  exception  taken 
by  Menekles  constrained  them  to  put  the  question  over  again,  and  they 

1  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  J,  14,  15  ;  Plato,  Apol.  rovia.— i.e.,  a  question  between  two  modes  of  pro- 

Socr.,  c.  20  :  Xenoph.,  Mentor.,  i.  1,  18  ;  iv.  4,  2.  cedure.      Sokrates  may   then  have  thought  that 

[The  theory  that  Sokrates'  resistance  was  simply  after   the  oration  of  Euryptolemus   this  motion 

overruled  is  indeed  not  impossible,  but  such  a  might  safely  be  brought  forward,  and  he  or  one 

breach  of  formalities  should  not  be  lightly  as-  of  his  fellow-presidents,  perhaps,  attempted  some 

sumed.      All  that  Xenophon  (Hellen.,  i.  7,  15-16)  artifice    against    which    Menekles    protested ;    or 

strictly  allows  us  to  infer  is  that  Sokrates  gave  else  Menekles'  motion  led  to  an  adjournment  into 

his  opinion,  and  that  then  Euryptolemus  spoke,  the  next  Prytany,  by  which  time  Sokrates  had 

without  any  vote  necessarily  being  taken  in  be-  become  again  an  ordinary  councillor. — Ed.] 

tween.     Subsequently  to  the  latter's  speech,  the  >  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  7,  16. 
motion  suggested  to  the  assembly  was  a  8tax«*P<>- 
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were  then  obliged  to  pronounce  that  the  majority  was  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  of  Kallixenus. 

That  proposition  was  shortly  afterwards  carried  into  effect  by  disposing 
the  two  urns  for  each  tribe,  and  collecting  the  votes  of  the  citizens  indi- 
vidually. The  condemnatory  vote  prevailed,  and  all  the  eight  generals 
were  thus  found  guilty,  whether  by  a  large  or  a  small  majority,  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  learn,  but  are  not  told.  The  six  generals  then  at  Athens 
— Perikles  (son  of  the  great  statesman  of  that  name  by  Aspasia),  Diomedon, 
Erasinides,  Thrasyllus,  Lysias,  and  Aristokrates — were  then  delivered  to 
the  Eleven,  and  perished  by  the  usual  draught  of  hemlock. 

Respecting  the  condemnation  of  these  unfortunate  men,  pronounced 
without  any  of  the  recognised  tutelary  preliminaries  for  accused  persons, 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion.  It  was  an  act  of  violent  injustice  and 
illegality,  deeply  dishonouring  the  men  who  passed  it,  and  the  Athenian 
character  generally.  In  either  case,  whether  the  generals  were  guilty  or 
innocent,  such  censure  is  deserved  ;  for  judicial  precautions  are  not  less 
essential  in  dealing  with  the  guilty  than  with  the  innocent.  But  it  is 
deserved  in  an  aggravated  form,  when  we  consider  that  the  men  against 
whom  such  injustice  was  perpetrated,  had  just  come  from  achieving  a 
glorious  victory.  Against  the  democratical  constitution  of  Athens,  it 
furnishes  no  ground  for  censure — nor  against  the  habits  and  feelings 
which  that  constitution  tended  to  implant  in  the  individual  citizen.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  strenuously  forbade  the  deed  :  nor  could  the 
Athenians  ever  have  so  dishonoured  themselves,  if  they  had  not,  under  a 
momentary  ferocious  excitement,  risen  in  insurrection  not  less  against  the 
forms  of  their  own  democracy,  than  against  the  most  sacred  restraints  of 
their  habitual  constitutional  morality. 

If  we  wanted  proof  of  this,  the  facts  of  the  immediate  future  would 
abundantly  supply  it.  After  a  short  time  had  elapsed,  every  man  in 
Athens  became  heartily  ashamed  of  the  deed.  A  vote  of  the  public 
assembly  was  passed1,  decreeing  that  those  who  had  misguided  the  people 
on  this  occasion  ought  to  be  brought  to  judicial  trial,  that  Kallixenus 
with  four  others  should  be  among  the  number,  and  that  bail  should  be 
taken  for  their  appearance.  But  presently  both  foreign  misfortunes 
and  internal  sedition  began  to  press  too  heavily  on  Athens  to  leave  any 
room  for  other  thoughts.  Kallixenus  and  his  accomplices  found  means 
to  escape,  before  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  and  remained  in  exile  until  after 
the  dominion  of  the  Thirty  and  the  restoration  of  the  democracy.  '  De- 
tested by  all,  he  died  of  hunger  ■ — says  Xenophon  ;  a  memorable  proof 
how  much  the  condemnation  of  these  six  generate  shocked  the  standing 
democratical  sentiment  at  Athens. 

From  what  cause  did  this  temporary  burst  of  wrong  arise,  so  foreign 
to  the  habitual  character  of  the  people  ?  Even  under  the  strongest 
political  provocation,  and  towards  the  most  hated  traitors  (as  Eurypto- 
lemus  himself  remarked  by  citing  the  case  of  Aristarchus)  after  the  Four 
Hundred  as  well  as  after  the  Thirty,  the  Athenians  never  committed  the 
like  wrong — never  deprived  an  accused  party  of  the  customary  judicial 
securities.  Political  hatred,  intense  as  it  might  be,  was  never  dissociated, 
in  the  mind  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  from  the  democratical  forms  of  pro- 

1  Xcnoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  7,  39.    This  vote  of  the       this  occasion  an  ante-judicial  function,  something 
public  assembly  was  known  at  Athens  by  the  name       like  that  of  a  Grand  Jury, 
of  Probole,     The  assembled  people  discharged  on 
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cedure  :  but  the  men,  who  stood  out  here  as  actors,  had  broken  loose 
from  the  obligations  of  citizenship  and  commonwealth,  and  surrendered 
themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  family  sympathies  and  antipathies. 
The  garb  of  mourning  and  the  shaving  of  the  head — phenomena  unknown 
at  Athens  either  in  a  political  assembly  or  in  a  religious  festival — were 
symbols  of  temporary  transformation  in  the  internal  man.  He  could 
think  of  nothing  but  his  drowning  relatives,  together  with  the  generals 
as  having  abandoned  them  to  death,  and  his  own  duty  as  survivor  to 
ensure  to  them  vengeance  and  satisfaction  for  such  abandonment.  Under 
this  self -justifying  impulse,  the  shortest  and  surest  proceeding  appeared 
the  best,  whatever  amount  of  political  wrong  it  might  entail :  nay,  in  this 
case  it  appeared  the  only  proceeding  really  sure,  since  the  interposition 
of  the  proper  judicial  delays,  coupled  with  severance  of  trial  on  successive 
days  according  to  the  psephism  of  Kannonus,  would  probably  have  saved 
the  lives  of  five  out  of  the  six  generals,  if  not  of  all  the  six.  When  we 
reflect  that  such  absorbing  sentiment  was  common,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Athenians,  we  shall  see  the  explanation 
of  that  misguided  vote,  both  of  the  Boule  and  of  the  Ekklesia,  which  sent 
the  six  generals  to  an  illegal  ballot — and  of  the  subsequent  ballot  which 
condemned  them.  '  Ces  peres  de  famille  sont  capables  de  tout ' — was  the 
satirical  remark  of  Talleyrand  upon  the  gross  public  jobbing  so  largely 
practised  by  those  who  sought  place  or  promotion  for  their  sons.  The 
same  words,  understood  in  a  far  more  awful  sense,  and  generalized  for 
other  cases  of  relationship,  sum  up  the  moral  of  this  melancholy  proceed- 
ing at  Athens. 

Lastly,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  generals  themselves  were 
also  largely  responsible  in  the  case.  I  feel  persuaded  that  with  neither  an 
English,  nor  a  French,  nor  an  American  fleet,  could  such  events  have  taken 
place  as  those  which  followed  the  victory  of  Arginusae.  If  these  generals, 
after  their  victory,  instead  of  sailing  back  to  land,  had  employed  them- 
selves first  of  all  in  visiting  the  crippled  ships,  there  would  have  been 
ample  time  to  perform  this  duty,  and  to  save  all  the  living  men  aboard 
before  the  storm  came  on.  This  is  the  natural  inference,  even  upon  their 
own  showing  ;  this  is  what  any  English,  French,  or  American  naval  com- 
mander would  have  thought  it  an  imperative  duty  to  do.  What  degree 
of  blame  is  imputable  to  Theramenes,  and  how  far  the  generals  were 
discharged  by  shifting  the  responsibility  to  him,  is  a  point  which  we 
cannot  now  determine.  But  the  storm,  which  is  appealed  to  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  both,  rests  upon  evidence  too  questionable  to  serve  that  purpose, 
where  the  neglect  of  duty  was  so  serious,  and  cost  the  lives  probably  of 
more  than  1,000  brave  men.  The  general  impression  of  the  public  at 
Athens — in  my  opinion,  a  natural  and  unavoidable  impression — was  that 
there  had  been  most  culpable  negligence  in  regard  to  the  wrecks,  through 
which  negligence  alone  the  seamen  on  board  perished. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  guilty  proceeding  to  which  a  furious  exag- 
geration of  such  sentiment  drove  the  Athenians — in  spite  of  the  sympathy 
which  this  has  naturally  and  justly  procured  for  the  condemned  generals 
—the  verdict  of  impartial  history  will  pronounce  that  the  sentiment 
itself  was  well-founded,  and  that  the  generals  deserved  censure  and 
disgrace.  And  the  condemnation  here  pronounced,  while  it  served  as  a 
painful  admonition  to  subsequent  Athenian  generals,   provided  at  the 
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same  time  an  efficacious  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  combatants 
on  the  wrecks  or  swimming  for  their  lives  after  a  naval  victory.  One 
express  case  in  point  may  be  mentioned.  Thirty  years  afterwards 
(b.c.  376)  the  Athenian  admiral  Chabrias  defeated,  though  not  without 
considerable  loss,  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  near  Naxos.  Had  he  pursued 
them  vigorously,  he  might  have  completed  his  victory  by  destroying  all 
or  most  of  them  ;  but  recollecting  what  had  happened  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusae,  he  abstained  from  pursuit,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  wrecks 
of  his  own  fleet,  saved  from  death  those  citizens  who  were  yet  living,  and 
picked  up  the  dead  for  interment1. 


CHAPTER  XXXV  [LXV] 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGINUS-ffi  TO  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY 
AT   ATHEMS,    AFTER   THE   EXPULSION    OF   THE   THIRTY 

The  victory  of  Arginusae  gave  for  the  time  decisive  mastery  of  the  Asiatic 
seas  to  the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  is  even  said  to  have  so  discouraged  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  to  induce  them  to  send  propositions  of  peace  to  Athens. 
But  this  statement  is  open  to  much  doubt,  and  I  think  it  most  probable 
that  no  such  propositions  were  made2.  Great  as  the  victory  was,  we  look 
in  vain  for  any  positive  results  accruing  to  Athens.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  Chios,  the  victorious  fleet  went  to  Samos,  where  it  seems  to 
have  remained  until  the  following  year,  without  any  farther  movements 
than  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  money. 

Meanwhile,  Eteonikus,  who  collected  the  remains  of  the  defeated 
Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Chios,  being  left  unsupplied  with  money  by  Cyrus, 
found  himself  much  straitened,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  seamen 
unpaid.  During  the  later  summer  and  autumn,  these  men  maintained 
themselves  by  labouring  for  hire  on  the  Chian  lands  ;  but  when  winter 
came,  this  resource  ceased,  so  that  they  found  themselves  unable  to  procure 
even  clothes  or  shoes. 

Eteonikus  finally  had  to  demand  money  from  the  Chians,  as  a  condition 
of  carrying  away  his  starving  armament. 

The  Chians  and  the  other  allies  of  Sparta  presently  assembled  at  Ephesus 
to  consult,  and  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  Cyrus,  to  despatch  envoys 
to  the  Ephors,  requesting  that  Lysander  might  be  sent  out  a  second  time 

1  Diodor.,  xv.  35.  but  also  the  person  who  stood  prominent  in  oppo- 

1  The  statement  rests  on  the  authority  of  Axis-  sition  is  in  both  cases  the  same — Kleophon.     The 

totle,  as  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  the  last  overtures   afterv  Arginusae  are  in   fact   a   second 

verse  of  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes.     And  this,  so  edition  of  those  after  the  battle  of  Kyzikus. 
far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  authority  :  for  when  Mr.  [On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  in  Ath.  Pol., 

Fynes  Clinton  (Feat.  Hellen.,  ad  ann.  406)  says  that  c.  34,  is  explicit  enough  as  to  the  peace  proposals, 

yCschines  (De  Pais.  Legal.,  p.  38,  c  24)  mentions  and  as  it  probably  has  its  source  in  an  Atthido- 

the  overtures  of  peace — I  think  that  no  one  who  grapher    drawing    upon    official    documents,     it 

looks  at  that  passage  will  be  inclined  to  found  any  weighs  heavily  against  the  silence  of  Xenophon 

inference  upon  it  and  Diodorus. 

Against  it  we  may  observe—  The  sameness  of  the  terms  in  410  and  406  is 

1.  Xenophon  does  not  mention  it.  This  is  not  surprising,  the  offer  of  the  status  quo  being 
something,  though  far  from  being  conclusive  when  most  simple  and  equitable.  Again,  Kleophon  at 
standing  alone.  this  time  was  still  more  influential  than  in  410, 

2.  Diodorus  does  not  mention  it.  and  would  be  the  natural  person  to  move  the  re- 

3.  The  terms  alleged  to  have  been  proposed  by  jection  of  the  proposals.  The  reiteration  of  the 
the  Lacedaemonians  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  peace  proposals  on  the  side  of  Sparta,  and  their 
said  to  have  been  proposed  by  them  after  the  successive  defeat  by  the  Athenian  democrats,  is 
death  of  Mindarus  at  Kyzikus,  vis. —  paralleled  by  the  negotiations  of  425-424,  when 

To  evacuate  Dekeleia — and  each  party  to  stand       at  least  three  offers  were  made. — Ed.] 
as  they  were.    Not  only  the  terms  are  the 
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as  admiral1.  It  was  not  the  habit  of  Sparta  ever  to  send  out  the  same 
man  as  admiral  a  second  time,  after  his  year  of  service.  Nevertheless  the 
Ephors  complied  with  the  request  substantially,  sending  out  Arakus  as 
admiral,  but  Lysander  along  with  him  under  the  title  of  secretary,  invested 
with  all  the  real  powers  of  command. 

Lysander,  having  reached  Ephesus  about  the  beginning  of  b.c.  405, 
immediately  applied  himself  with  vigour  to  renovate  both  Lacedaemonian 
power  and  his  own  influence.  The  partisans  in  the  various  allied  cities, 
whose  favour  he  had  assiduously  cultivated  during  his  last  year's  com- 
mand, all  hailed  his  return  with  exultation.  Discountenanced  and  kept 
down  by  his  predecessor  Kallikratidas,  they  now  sprang  into  renewed 
activity,  and  became  zealous  in  aiding  Lysander  to  refit  and  augment  his 
fleet.  Nor  was  Cyrus  less  hearty  in  his  preference  than  before.  On 
arriving  at  Ephesus,  Lysander  went  speedily  to  visit  him  at  Sardis,  and 
solicited  a  renewal  of  the  pecuniary  aid.  The  latter  was  thus  enabled 
to  return  to  Ephesus  in  a  state  for  restoring  the  effective  condition  of  his 
fleet.  He  made  good  at  once  all  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  seamen — 
constituted  new  trierarchs — summoned  Eteonikus  with  the  fleet  from 
Chios  together  with  all  the  other  scattered  squadrons — and  directed 
that  fresh  triremes  should  be  immediately  put  on  the  stocks  at 
Antandrus. 

In  none  of  the  Asiatic  towns  was  the  effect  of  Lysander's  second 
advent  felt  more  violently  than  at  Mil&tus.  He  had  there  a  powerful 
association  of  friends,  who  had  done  their  best  to  hamper  Kallikratidas 
on  his  first  arrival,  but  had  been  put  to  silence,  and  even  forced  to  make 
a  show  of  zeal,  by  the  straightforward  resolution  of  that  admiral.  Eager 
to  reimburse  themselves  for  this  humiliation,  they  now  formed  a  conspiracy, 
with  the  privity  and  concurrence  of  Lysander,  to  seize  the  government 
for  themselves.  They  determined  (if  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  are  to  be 
credited)  to  put  down  the  existing  democracy,  and  establish  an  oligarchy 
in  its  place.  But  we  can  hardly  believe  that  there  could  have  existed 
a  democracy  at  Miletus,  which  had  now  been  for  five  years  in  dependence 
upon  Sparta  and  the  Persians  jointly.  We  must  rather  understand  the 
movement  as  a  conflict  between  two  oligarchical  parties  ;  the  friends  of 
Lysander  being  more  thoroughly  self-seeking  and  anti-popular  than  their 
opponents — and  perhaps  even  crying  them  down,  by  comparison,  as  a 
democracy.  Lysander  lent  himself  to  the  scheme,  and  even  betrayed 
the  government  into  a  false  security,  by  promises  of  support  which  he 
never  intended  to  fulfil.  At  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  the  conspirators, 
rising  in  arms,  seized  forty  of  their  chief  opponents  in  their  houses,  and 
three  hundred  more  in  the  market-place  ;  while  the  government — confiding 
in  the  promises  of  Lysander,  who  affected  to  reprove,  but  secretly  con- 
tinued instigating,  the  insurgents — made  but  a  faint  resistance.  The 
three  hundred  and  forty  leaders  thus  seized  were  all  put  to  death  ;  and  a 
still  larger  number  of  citizens,  not  less  than  1,000,  fled  into  exile2. 

It  would  appear  that  factious  movements  in  other  towns,  less  revolting 
in  respect  of  bloodshed  and  perfidy,  yet  still  of  similar  character  to  that 
of  MilStus,  marked  the  reappearance  of  Lysander  in  Asia,  placing  the 
towns  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  his  partisans.  While  thus  acquiring 
greater  ascendency  among  the  allies,  Lysander  received  a  summons  from 

1  Diodor.,  xiii.  ioo.— Ed.  2  Diodor.,  xiii.  104  ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.,  c  8. 
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Cyrus  to  visit  him  at  Sardis.  The  young  prince  had  just  been  sent  for 
to  come  and  visit  his  father  Darius,  who  was  dangerously  ill  in  Media. 
About  to  depart  for  this  purpose,  he  carried  his  confidence  in  Lysander 
so  far  as  to  delegate  to  him  the  management  of  his  satrapy  and  his  entire 
revenues.  Besides  Ms  admiration  for  the  superior  energy  and  capacity 
of  the  Greek  character,  and  besides  his  esteem  for  the  personal  disin- 
terestedness of  Lysander,  Cyrus  was  probably  induced  to  this  step  by  the 
fear  of  raising  up  to  himself  a  rival,  if  he  trusted  the  like  power  -to  any 
Persian  grandee. 

Thus  armed  with  an  unprecedented  command  of  Persian  treasure,  and 
seconded  by  ascendant  factions  in  all  the  allied  cities,  Lysander  was  more 
powerful  than  any  Lacedaemonian  commander  had  ever  been  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  Having  his  fleet  well  paid,  he  could  keep  it 
united  and  direct  it  whither  he  chose  without  the  necessity  of  dispersing 
it  in  roving  squadrons  for  the  purpose  of  levying  money.  It  is  probably 
from  a  corresponding  necessity  that  we  are  to  explain  the  inaction  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samos  :  for  we  hear  of  no  serious  operations  undertaken 
by  it,  during  the  whole  year  following  the  victory  of  Arginusae,  although 
under  the  command  of  an  able  and  energetic  man,  Konon  —  together 
with  Philoklgs  and  Adeimantus,  to  whom  were  added,  during  the  spring 
of  405  B.C.,  three  other  generals,  Tydeus,  Menander,  and  Kephisodotus. 
It  appears  that  Theramenes  also  was  put  up  and  elected  one  of  the  generals, 
but  rejected  when  submitted  to  the  confirmatory  examination  called  the 
Dokimasy1.  The  fleet  comprised  180  triremes,  rather  a  greater  number 
than  that  of  Lysander,  to  whom  they  in  vain  offered  battle  near  his 
station  at  Ephesus.  Finding  him  not  disposed  to  a  general  action,  they 
seem  to  have  dispersed  to  plunder  Chios,  and  various  portions  of  the 
Asiatic  coast ;  while  Lysander,  keeping  his  fleet  together,  first  sailed 
southward  from  Ephesus  to  Rhodes.  He  was  even  bold  enough  to  make 
an  excursion  across  the  iEgean  to  the  coast  of  ;Egina  and  Attica,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  Agis,  who  came  from  Dekeleia  to  the  sea-coast2. 
The  Athenians  were  preparing  to  follow  him  thither  when  they  learnt 
that  he  had  recrossed  the  ^Egean,  and  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  with 
all  his  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  which  important  pass  they  had  left  un- 
guarded. Lysander  went  straight  to  Abydos,  still  the  great  Peloponnesian 
station  in  the  strait,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  attack,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lampsakus,  which  was  taken  by  storm. 

The  Athenian  fleet  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  plundering  Chios 
when  it  received  news  that  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  was  at  the 
Hellespont  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Lampsakus.  Either  from  the  want  of 
money,  or  from  other  causes  which  we  do  not  understand,  Konon  and  his 
colleagues  were  behindhand  with  Lysander  throughout  all  this  summer. 
They  now  followed  him  to  the  Hellespont,  away  from  the  Asiatic  coast, 
which  was  all  unfriendly  to  them.  They  reached  Elaeus,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  with  their  powerful  fleet  of  180  triremes, 
just  in  time  to  hear  that  Lysander  was  already  master  of  Lampsakus  ; 
upon  which  they  immediately  proceeded  up  the  strait  to  Sestos,  and  from 
thence,  after  stopping  only  to  collect  a  few  provisions,  still  farther  up — 
to  a  place  called  jEgospotami. 

1  Lysias,  Orat.  xili.,  Cord.  Agorat.,  §  M,  by  Xenophon,  but  it  appears  both  in  Diodorus  and 

a  This  flying  visit  of  Lysander  across  the  /*Rean       in  Plutarch  (Diodor.,  xiii.  104  ;  Plutarch,  Lysand., 
to  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  ^Egiua  is  not  noticed       0.  9). 
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iEgospotami,  or  Goat's  River,  was  a  place  whch  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  except  that  it  was  directly  opposite  to  Lampsakus,  separated  by 
a  breadth  of  strait  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters.  It  was  an  open 
beach,  without  harbour,  without  good  anchorage,  without  either  inhabi- 
tants or  supplies  ;  so  that  everything  necessary  for  this  large  army  had 
to  be  fetched  from  Sestos,  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters  distant  even 
by  land,  and  yet  more  distant  by  sea,  since  it  was  necessary  to  round  a 
headland.  Such  a  station  was  highly  dangerous  to  an  ancient  naval 
armament,  without  any  organized  commissariat ;  for  the  seamen,  being 
compelled  to  go  to  a  distance  from  their  ships  in  order  to  get  their  meals, 
were  not  easily  reassembled.  Yet  this  was  the  station  chosen  by  the 
Athenian  generals,  with  the  full  design  of  compelling  Lysander  to  fight 
a  battle.  But  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  had  no  intention  of  accepting 
the  challenge  of  his  enemies  at  the  moment  which  suited  their  convenience. 
When  the  Athenians  sailed  across  the  strait  the  next  morning,  they  found 
all  his  ships  fully  manned,  and  ranged  in  perfect  order  of  battle,  with  the 
land-force  disposed  ashore  to  lend  assistance  ;  but  with  strict  orders  to 
await  attack  and  not  to  move  forward.  Not  daring  to  attack  him  in  such 
a  position,  the  Athenians  were  at  length  obliged  to  go  back  to  Mgos- 
potami. 

For  four  successive  days  this  same  scene  was  repeated,  the  Athenians 
becoming  each  day  more  full  of  contempt  for  the  apparent  cowardice  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  in  vain  that  Alkibiades — who  from  his  own  private 
forts  in  the  Chersonese  witnessed  what  was  passing-1— rode  up  to  the 
station  and  remonstrated  with  the  generals  on  the  exposed  condition  of 
the  fleet  on  this  open  shore,  urgently  advising  them  to  move  round  to 
Sestos,  from  whence  they  could  go  forth  to  fight  whenever  they  chose. 
But  the  Athenian  generals  disregarded  his  advice,  and  even  dismissed 
him  with  the  insulting  taunt,  that  they  were  now  in  command,  not  he1. 
Continuing  thus  in  their  exposed  position,  the  Athenian  seamen  on  each 
successive  day  became  more  careless  of  their  enemy,  and  rash  in  dispersing 
the  moment  they  returned  back  to  their  own  shore.  At  length,  on  the 
fifth  day,  Lysander  ordered  the  scout  ships,  which  he  sent  forth  to  watch 
the  Athenians  on  their  return,  to  hoist  a  bright  shield  as  a  signal,  as  soon 
as  they  should  see  the  ships  at  their  anchorage  and  the  crews  ashore  in 
quest  of  their  meal.  The  moment  he  beheld  this  welcome  signal,  he  gave 
orders  tq  his  entire  fleet  to  row  across  as  swiftly  as  possible  from  Lamp- 
sakus to  iEgospotami.  All  the  triremes  were  caught  at  their  moorings 
ashore,  some  entirely  deserted,  others  with  one  or  at  most  two  of  the 
three  tiers  of  rowers.  Out  of  the  total  of  180,  only  twelve  were  found 
in  tolerable  order  and  preparation2.  It  was  in  vain  that  Konon,  on  seeing 
the  fleet  of  Lysander  approaching,  employed  his  utmost  efforts  to  get 
his  fleet  manned  and  in  some  condition  for  resistance  :  the  utmost  which  he 
could  do  was  to  escape  himself  with  the  small  squadron  of  twelve.     All  the 

1  Xenoph.,  Helien.,  ii.  i,  25  ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.,  Yet  it  is  not  likely  that  Alkibiades  should  have 

c.  10  ;  Plutarch,  Alkib.,  c.  36.  talked  of  anything  so  obviously  impossible.     How 

Diodorus  (xiii.  105)  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (Alcib.,  could  he  bring  a  Thracian  land-force  to  attack 

c.  8)  represent  Alkibiades  as  wishing  to  be  re-  Lysander,  who  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

admitted  to  a  share  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  Hellespont  ?     How  could  he  carry  a  land- force 

as  promising,  if  that  were  granted,  that  he  would  across  in  the  face  of  Lysander's  fleet  ? 

assemble  a  body  of  Thracians,  attack  Lysander  by  The  representation  of  Xenophon   (followed  in 

land,  and  compel  him  to  fight  a  battle  or  retire.  my  text)  is  clear  and  intelligible. 

Plutarch  (Alkib.,  c.  37)  alludes  also  to  promises  of  *  Xenoph.,  Helien.,  ii.  1,  29;  Lysias,  Orat.  xxi. 

this  sort  held  out  by  Alkibiades.  ('AiroA.  AwpoS.),  §  12. 
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remaining  triremes  were  captured  by  Lysander  on  the  shore,  defenceless, 
and  seemingly  without  the  least  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  resist. 
He  landed  and  made  prisoners  most  of  the  crews  ashore,  though  some  of 
them  fled  and  found  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  forts.  This  prodigious 
and  unparalleled  victory  was  obtained,  not  merely  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  ship,  but  almost  without  that  of  a  single  man1. 

Of  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Lysander — which  must  have  been 
very  great,  since  the  total  crews  of  1 80  triremes  were  not  less  than  36,000 
men9 — we  hear  only  of  3,000  or  4,000  native  Athenians,  though  this  number 
cannot  represent  all  the  native  Athenians  in  the  fleet.  The  Athenian 
generals  Philoklfis  and  Adeimantus  were  certainly  taken,  and  seemingly 
all  except  Konon.  Some  of  the  defeated  armament  took  refuge  in  Sestos, 
which,  however,  surrendered  with  little  resistance  to  the  victor.  He 
admitted  them  to  capitulation,  on  condition  of  their  going  back  imme- 
diately to  Athens,  and  nowhere  alse  ;  for  he  was  desirous  to  multiply  as 
much  as  possible  the  numbers  assembled  in  that  city,  knowing  well  that 
it  would  be  the  sooner  starved  out.  Konon  too  was  well  aware  that  to 
go  back  to  Athens,  after  the  ruin  of  the  entire  fleet,  was  to  become  one  of 
the  certain  prisoners  in  a  doomed  city,  and  to  meet,  besides,  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  fellow-citizens,  so  well  deserved  by  the  generals  collectively. 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  take  shelter  with  Evagoras,  prince  of  Salamis, 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  sending  the  Paralus  to  make  known  the  fatal 
news  at  Athens.  But  before  he  went  thither,  he  crossed  the  strait  to 
Cape  Abarnis  in  the  territory  of  Lampsakus,  where  the  great  sails  of 
Lysander's  triremes  (always  taken  out  when  a  trireme  was  made  ready 
for  fighting)  lay  seemingly  unguarded.  These  sails  he  took  away,  so  as 
to  lessen  the  enemy's  powers  of  pursuit,  and  then  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Cyprus3. 

The  captured  ships  were  towed  off,  and  the  prisoners  carried  across, 
to  Lampsakus,  where  a  general  assembly  of  the  victorious  allies  was 
convened,  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  prisoners  should  be  treated. 
In  this  assembly  the  most  bitter  inculpations  were  put  forth  against  the 
Athenians,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  recently  dealt  with  their 
captives.  The  Athenian  general  Philokles,  having  captured  a  Corinthian 
and  an  Andrian  trireme,  had  puts  the  crews  to  death  by  hurling  them 
headlong  from  a  precipice.  Some  speakers  affirmed  that  the  Athenians 
had  determined  that  they  would  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  all  who  were 
captured.  All  the  Athenian  prisoners  captured  at  iEgospotami,  3,000 
or  4,000  in  number,  were  massacred  forthwith4. 

Never  was  a  victory  more  complete  in  itself,  more  overwhelming  in  its 
consequences,  or  more  thoroughly  disgraceful  to  the  defeated  generals 
taken  collectively,  than  that  of  ^Egospotami.  Whether  it  was  in  reality 
very  glorious  to  Lysander,  is  doubtful ;  for  the  general  belief  afterwards 
— not  merely  at  Athens,  but  seemingly  in  other  parts  of  Greece  also- 
held  that  the  Athenian  fleet  had  been  sold  to  perdition  by  the  treason 
of  some  of  its  own  commanders.     Of  such  a  suspicion  both  Konon  and 

1  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  i,  28  ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.,  could    only    man    70    triremes    efficiently.      The 

c.  11  ;  Plutarch,  Alkibidti.,  c.  36 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  undermanning  of  the  fleet  would  help  to  explain 

Lysand.,  c.  8.  the  extreme  slowness  of  its  movements. — Ed. 

Diodorus  (xiii.  106)  gives  a  different  representa-  :)  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  1,  29  ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  106 

tion  of  this  important  military  operation  ;  far  less  the    latter    is    discordant,    however,    on    many 

clear  and  trustworthy  than  that  of  Xenophon.  points. 

«  Possibly  the  Athenian  ships  carried  less  than  «  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  1,  32  ;  Pausan.,  ix.  32,  6 ; 

the  full  complement  of  200  men  :  Konon  in  406  Plutarch,  Lysand.,  c.  13. 
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PhiloklSs  stand  clear.  Adeimantus  was  named  as  the  chief  traitor,  and 
Tydeus  along  with  him1.  Konon  even  preferred  an  accusation  against 
Adeimantus  to  this  effect, 2  probably  by  letter  written  home  from  Cyprus, 
and  perhaps  by  some  formal  declaration  made  several  years  afterwards 
when  he  returned  to  Athens  as  victor  from  the  battle  of  Knidus.  The 
truth  of  the  charge  cannot  be  positively  demonstrated,  but  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  battle  tend  to  render  it  probable,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  Konon  alone  among  all  the  generals  was  found  in  a  decent  state  of 
preparation.  Indeed  we  may  add,  that  the  utter  impotence  and  inertness 
of  the  numerous  Athenian  fleet  during  the  whole  summer  of  405  B.C., 
conspire  to  suggest  a  similar  explanation.  Nor  could  Lysander,  master 
as  he  was  of  all  the  treasures  of  Cyrus,  apply  any  portion  of  them  more 
efficaciously  than  in  corrupting  one  or  more  of  the  six  Athenian  generals, 
so  as  to  nullify  all  the  energy  and  ability  of  Konon. 

The  great  defeat  of  jEgospotami  took  place  about  September  405  b.c. 
Such  a  moment  of  distress  and  agony  had  never  been  experienced  at 
Athens.  The  wailing  and  cries  of  woe,  first  beginning  in  Peiraeus,  were 
transmitted  by  the  guards  stationed  on  the  Long  Walls  up  to  the  city. 
1  On  that  night  (says  Xenophon)  not  a  man  slept ;  not  merely  from  sorrow 
for  the  past  calamity,  but  from  terror  for  the  future  fate  with  which  they 
themselves  were  now  menaced,  a  retribution  for  what  they  had  themselves 
inflicted  on  the  JSginetans,  Melians,  Skionaeans,  and  others.'  After  this 
night  of  misery,  they  met  in  public  assembly  on  the  following  day,  resolv- 
ing to  make  the  best  preparations  they  could  for  a  siege,  to  put  the  walls 
in  full  state  of  defence,  and  to  block  up  two  out  of  the  three  ports. 

Lysander  was  in  no  hurry  to  pass  from  the  Hellespont  to  Athens.  He 
knew  that  no  farther  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine,  and  few  supplies  from 
other  quarters,  could  now  reach  Athens  ;  and  that  the  power  of  the  city 
to  hold  out  against  blockade  must  necessarily  be  very  limited,  the  more 
limited,  the  greater  the  numbers  that  accumulated  within  it.  Accord- 
ingly, he  permitted  the  Athenian  garrisons  which  capitulated,  to  go  only 
to  Athens,  and  nowhere  else.  His  first  measure  was  to  make  himself 
master  of  ChalkSdon  and  Byzantium.  Next  he  passed  to  Lesbos,  where 
as  well  as  in  the  other  cities  which  now  came  under  his  power,  he  con- 
stituted an  oligarchy  of  ten  native  citizens,  chosen  from  among  his 
most  daring  partisans,  and  called  a  Dekarchy,  or  Dekadarchy,  to  govern 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost.  Eteonikus  was  sent 
to  the  Thracian  cities  which  had  been  in  dependence  on  Athens  to  intro- 
duce similar  changes.  In  Thasos,  however,  this  change  was  stained  by 
much  bloodshed.  Sanguinary  proceedings  of  the  like  character,  many 
in  the  presence  of  Lysander  himself,  together  with  large  expulsions  of 
citizens  obnoxious  to  his  new  dekarchies,  signalized  everywhere  the 
substitution  of  Spartan  for  Athenian  ascendency3.  But  nowhere,  except 
at  Samos,  did  the  citizens  or  the  philo- Athenian  party  in  the  cities  con- 
tinue any  open  hostility,  or  resist  by  force  Lysander's  entrance  and  his 
revolutionary  changes.     At  Samos  they  still  held  out :  the  people  had 

1  Xenoph  ,   Hellen.,  ii.    i,  32  ;   [Lysias],  Cont.  caused  the  defeat.     Nor  does  Diodorus  notice  the 

Alkib.,  A.,  §  38  ;   Pausan.,  iv.   17,  2  ;  x.  9,  5  ;  corruption  (xiii.  105). 

Isokrates,  Ad  Philipp.,  Or.  v.,  §  70.     [Lysias),  in  Both  these  authors  seem  to  have  copied  from 

his  Aoyos  'Eirtra^io?  (§  58),  speaks  of  the  treason,  Theopompus,  in  describing  the  battle  of  Mgos- 

yet  not  as  a  matter  of  certainty.  potami.  His  description  differs  on  many  points  from 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Lysand.,  c.   1;  Alcib.,  c.  8)  that  of  Xenophon  {Theopomp.  Fragm.,  8,  ed.Didot). 

notices  only  the  disorder  of  the  Athenian  arma-  2  Demosthen.,  De  Fals.  Legat.,  p.  401,  c.  57. 

ment,  not  the  corruption  of  the  generals,  as  having  :{  Plutarch,  Lysand.,  c.  13. 
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too  much  dread  of  that  oligarchy,  whom  they  had  expelled  in  the  insur- 
rection of  412  B.C.,  to  yield  without  a  farther  struggle. 

The  Athenian  empire  was  thus  annihilated,  and  Athens  left  altogether 
alone.  What  was  hardly  less  painful — all  her  Kleruchs  or  out-citizens 
whom  she  had  formerly  planted  in  iEgina,  Melos,  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  islands,  as  well  as  in  the  Chersonese,  were  now  deprived  of  their 
properties  and  driven  home1.  The  leading  philo- Athenians,  too,  at 
Thasos,  Byzantium,  and  other  dependent  cities2,  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  homes  in  the  like  state  of  destitution,  and  to  seek  shelter  at  Athens. 
Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  present  calamity,  however,  and  yet 
worse  prospects  for  the  future,  the  Athenians  prepared  as  best  they  could 
for  an  honourable  resistance. 

It  was  one  of  their  first  measures  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
harmony,  and  to  interest  all  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  by  removing  every 
sort  of  disability  under  which  individual  citizens  might  now  be  suffering. 
All  debtors  to  the  state — all  official  persons  now  under  investigation  by 
the  Logistae  or  about  to  be  brought  before  the  dikastery  on  the  usual 
accountability  after  office — all  persons  who  had  been  condemned  either 
to  total  disfranchisement,  or  to  some  specific  disability — nay,  even  all 
those  who,  having  been  either  members  or  auxiliaries  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
had  stood  trial  afterwards,  and  had  been  condemned  to  any  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  penalties — all  these  persons  were  pardoned  and  released. 
From  this  comprehensive  pardon  were  excepted — Those  among  the  Four 
Hundred  who  had  fled  from  Athens  without  standing  their  trial — Those 
who  had  been  condemned  either  to  exile  or  to  death  by  the  Areopagus 
or  any  of  the  other  constituted  tribunals  for  homicide,  or  for  subversion 
of  the  public  liberty.  Not  merely  the  public  registers  of  all  the  condemna- 
tions thus  released  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  but  it  was  forbidden, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  any  private  citizen  to  keep  a  copy  of  them,  or 
to  make  any  allusion  to  such  misfortunes3. 

Pursuant  to  the  comprehensive  amnesty  adopted  by  the  people,  the 
general  body  of  citizens  swore  to  each  other  a  solemn  pledge  of  mutual 
harmony  in  the  acropolis 4.  But  even  the  most  prudent  internal  measures 
could  do  little  for  Athens  in  reference  to  her  capital  difficulty — that  of 
procuring  subsistence  for  the  numerous  population  within  her  walls, 
augmented  every  day  by  outlying  garrisons  and  citizens.  She  had  long 
been  shut  out  from  the  produce  of  Attica  by  the  garrison  at  Dekeleia  : 
she  obtained  nothing  from  Eubcea,  and  since  the  late  defeat  of  iEgos- 
potami,  nothing  from  the  Euxine,  from  Thrace  or  from  the  islands. 
Perhaps  some  corn  may  still  have  reached  her  from  Cyprus,  and  her  small 
remaining  navy  did  what  was  possible  to  keep  Peiraeus  supplied5;  but  to 
accumulate  any  stock  for  a  siege  was  utterly  impossible. 

At  length,  about  November,  405  b.c,  Lysander  reached  the  Saronic 

1  Xenoph.,  Memorab.,  ii.  8,  z  :  ii.  10,  4  ;  Xenoph.,  immunity  from  the  peculiar  charges  imposed  upon 

Sympos.,   iv.    31.     Compare    Demosthen.,    Cont.  metics  at  Athens. 

Leptin.,  c.  24,  p.  491.  *  This  interesting  decree  or  psephiam  of  Patro- 

A  great  number  of  new  proprietors  acquired  kleides  is  given  at  length  in  the  Oration  of  Ando- 

land  in  the  Chersonese  through  the  Lacedaemonian  kides,  De  Mysteriis,  §§  76-80. 

sway,   doubtless  in   place  of   these  dispossessed  *  Andokid.,  De  Myst.,  §  76. 

Athenians ;  perhaps  by  purchase  at  a  low  price,  *  Isokrates,  Adv.  Callitnachum,  §  71  ;  compare 

but  most  probably  by  appropriation  without  pur-  Andokides,  De  Reditu  Suo,  §  31,  and  Lysias,  Cont. 
chase  (Xenoph.,  HelUn.,  iv.  8,  5). 

*  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  2,  1  ;  Demosthen.,  Cont. 
Leptin.,  c.  14,  p.  474.  Ekphantus  and  the  other 
Thasian  exiles  received  the  grant  of  iWA«t«,  or 


(Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  iv.  8,  5).  Diogeiton.,  Or.  xxxii.,  f  22,  about  Cyprus  and  the 

3  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  i.  2,  1  ;  Demosthen.,  Cont.       Chersonese,  as  ordinary  sources  of  supply  of  corn 
Leptin.,  c.  14,  p.  474.     Ekphantus  and  the  other       to  Athens. 
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Gulf.  The  full  Lacedaemonian  and  Peloponnesian  force  (all  except  the 
Argeians),  under  King  Pausanias,  was  marched  into  Attica  to  meet  him, 
and  encamped  at  the  gates  of  Athens  ;  while  Lysander,  first  coming  to 
iEgina  with  his  overwhelming  fleet  of  150  sail,  blocked  up  completely 
the  harbour  of  Peiraeus.  It  was  one  of  his  first  measures  to  collect  together 
the  remnant  which  he  could  find  of  the  ^Eginetan  and  Melian  populations, 
whom  Athens  had  expelled  and  destroyed,  and  to  restore  to  them  the 
possession  of  their  ancient  islands. 

Though  all  hope  had  now  fled,  the  pride  and  the  despair  of  Athens 
still  enabled  her  citizens  to  bear  up  ;  nor  was  it  until  some  men  actually 
began  to  die  of  hunger  that  they  sent  propositions  to  entreat  peace.  They 
proposed  to  Agis  to  become  allies  of  Sparta,  retaining  their  walls  entire 
and  their  fortified  harbour  of  Peiraeus.  Agis  referred  the  envoys  to  the 
Ephors  at  Sparta,  to  whom  he  at  the  same  time  transmitted  a  statement 
of  their  propositions.  But  the  Ephors,  not  deigning  even  to  admit  the 
envoys  to  an  interview,  sent  messengers  to  meet  them  at  Sellasia  on  the 
frontier  of  Laconia,  desiring  that  they  would  go  back  and  come  again 
prepared  with  something  more  admissible — and  acquainting  them  at  the 
same  time  that  no  proposition  could  be  received  which  did  not  include 
the  demolition  of  the  Long  Walls,  for  a  continuous  length  of  ten  stadia. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  suffering  in  the  city,  the  [council]  and  people  would 
not  consent  to  take  such  humiliating  terms  into  consideration.  A  councillor 
named  Arehestratus,  who  advised  that  fhey  should  be  accepted,  was 
placed  in  custody,  and  a  general  vote  was  passed1,  on  the  proposition  of 
Kleophon,  forbidding  any  such  motion  in  future. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Theramenes  offered  to  go  as  envoy  to 
Lysander  and  Sparta,  affirming  that  he  should  be  able  to  detect  what  the 
real  intention  of  the  Ephors  was  in  regard  to  Athens, — whether  they  really 
intended  to  root  out  the  population  and  sell  them  as  slaves.  He  pre- 
tended farther  to  possess  personal  influence,  founded  on  circumstances 
which  he  could  not  divulge,  such  as  would  very  probably  ensure  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  doom.  He  was  accordingly  sent,  in  spite  of  strong  protest 
from  the  senate  of  Areopagus  and  others  ;  yet  with  no  express  powers 
to  conclude,  but  simply  to  inquire  and  report.  We  hear  with  astonish- 
ment that  he  remained  more  than  three  months  as  companion  of 
Lysander,  who  (he  alleged)  had  detained  him  thus  long,  and  had  only 
acquainted  him,  after  the  fourth  month  had  begun,  that  no  one  but  the 
Ephors  had  any  power  to  grant  peace.  It  seems  to  Have  been  the  object 
of  Theramenes,  by  this  long  delay,  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  the 
Athenians,  and  to  bring  them  into  such  a  state  of  intolerable  suffering  that 
they  would  submit  to  any  terms  of  peace  which  would  only  bring  pro- 
visions into  the  town.  In  this  scheme  he  completely  succeeded  ;  and  con- 
sidering how  great  were  the  privations  of  the  people  even  at  the  moment 
of  his  departure,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  they  could  have  been 
able  to  sustain  protracted  and  increasing  famine  for  three  months 
longer2. 

1  Xenoph.,  Hdlen.,  ii.  2,  12-15  ;  Lysias,  Cont.  [The  accounts  of  Lysias  and  of  Xenophon  con- 
Agorai.,  §§  10-12.  cerning  Theramenes'  manoeuvres  do  not  appear 

2  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  2,  16  ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii.,  very  trustworthy.  The  accusations  in  Lysias  bear 
Cont.  Agorat.,  §§  9-12  ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.,  Cont.  all  the  marks  of  unscrupulous  party  statement, 
Eratosth.,  §§  65-71.  in  which  Theramenes  becomes  a  quite  impossible 

See  an  illustration  of  the  great  suffering  during       monster, 
the  siege,  in  Xenophon,  Apofog.  Socrat.,  §  18.  Xenophon  makes  the  astounding  assertion  that 
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We  make  out  little  that  is  distinct  respecting  these  last  moments  of 
imperial  Athens.  Amidst  the  general  acrimony,  and  exasperated  special 
antipathies,  arising  out  of  such  a  state  of  misery,  the  leading  men  who 
stood  out  most  earnestly  for  prolonged  resistance  became  successively 
victims  to  the  prosecutions  of  their  enemies.  The  demagogue  Kleophon 
was  condemned  and  put  to  death,  on  the  accusation  of  having  evaded  his 
military  duty ;  the  [council],  whose  temper  and  proceedings  he  had  de- 
nounced, constituting  itself  a  portion  of  the  Dikastery  which  tried  him — 
contrary  both  to  the  forms  and  the  spirit  of  Athenian  judicatures1.  Such 
proceedings,  however,  though  denounced  by  orators  in  subsequent  years 
as  having  contributed  to  betray  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
appear  to  have  been  without  any  serious  influence  on  the  result,  which 
was  brought  about  purely  by  famine. 

By  the  time  that  TheramenSs  returned  after  his  long  absence,  so  terrible 
had  the  pressure  become  that  he  was  sent  forth  again  with  instructions 
to  conclude  peace  upon  any  terms.  On  reaching  Sellasia,  and  acquaint- 
ing the  Ephors  that  he  brought  with  him  unlimited  powers  for  peace, 
he  was  permitted  to  come  to  Sparta,  where  the  assembly  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  confederacy  was  convened,  to  settle  on  what  terms  peace  should 
be  granted.  The  leading  allies,  especially  Corinthians  and  Thebans, 
recommended  that  no  agreement  should  be  entered  into,  nor  any  farther 
measure  kept,  with  this  hated  enemy  now  in  their  power  ;  but  that  the 
name  of  Athens  should  be  rooted  out,  and  the  population  sold  for  slaves. 
Many  of  the  other  allies  seconded  the  same  views,  which  would  have 
probably  commanded  a  majority,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resolute  opposi- 
tion of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  who  declared  unequivocally 
that  they  would  never  consent  to  annihilate  or  enslave  a  city  which  had 
rendered  such  capital  service  to  all  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  great  common 
danger  from  the  Persians2.  Lysander  farther  calculated  on  so  dealing 
with  Athens,  as  to  make  her  into  a  dependency,  and  an  instrument  of 
increased  power  to  Sparta  apart  from  her  allies.  Peace  was  accordingly 
granted  on  the  following  conditions  :  That  the  Long  Walls  and  the  forti- 
fications of  the  Peiraeus  should  be  destroyed :  That  the  Athenians  should 
evacuate  all  their  foreign  possessions,  and  confine  themselves  to  their  own 
territory  :  That  they  should  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war :  That  they 

before  the  Athenians  asked  for  terms,  provisions  with  Lysias.     Xenophon  conceived  Kleophon  as 

had  entirely  given  out  (Hellen.,  ii.  2,  n),  and  yet  having  perished  earlier  than  this  period,  in  a  sedi- 

Theramenes  subsequently  waited  for  three  months  tion    (arao-eto?    tip6?    yevo/n«V*j    iv    j?     KKewftwr 

pending  the  exhaustion  of  supplies.     Moreover,  he  awtOnyt),  before  the  flight  of  Kallixenus  from  his 

represents  Theramenes  as  staying  with  Lysander,  recognisances.     It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Kalli- 

whcreas  Lysias  (C.  Agorat.,  §  11)  says  he  spent  the  xenus   could  have  been  still  under  recognisance, 

time  at  Sparta.     This  latter  version  is  the  more  during  this  period  of  suffering  between  the  battle 

likely,  since  the  Athenians  would  surely  not  have  of  ^igospotami  and  the  capture  of  Athens.     He 

waited   three  months  for  an  informal  report  of  must  have  escaped  before  that  battle.     Neither 

Theramenes  from  Lysander's  camp,  but  would  have  long  detention  of  an  accused  party  in  prison,  before 

superseded  him  in  his  mission.  trial — nor  long  postponement  of  trial  when. he  was 

The  probable  explanation  of  the  whole  story  is  under  recognisance — was  at  all  in  Athenian  habits, 
that  it  took  some  time  to  convoke  the  congress  2  Xenoph.,    Hellen.,   ii.    2,    19 ;    vi.    5,    35-46 ; 

at  Sparta  and  to  debate  upon  the  terms  of  peace,  Plutarch,  Lysand.,  c.  15. 

and  that  this  delay  was  utilized  (whether  at  the  It  seems  from  Diodor.,  xv.  63,  and  Polyaen., 

prompting   of   Theramenes,   of   Lysander,   or  of  i.  43,  5,  as  well  as  from  some  passages  in  Xenophon 

the  ephors,  we  cannot  say)  to  concert  with  the  himself,  that  the  motives  of  the  Lacedemonians, 

Athenian  commissioner  about  the  constitutional  in  thus  resisting  the  proposition  of  the  Thebans 

reforms  to  be  applied  at  Athens. — Ed.]  against  Athens,  were  founded  in  policy  more  than 

1  Lysias,  Orat.  xiiip-Cont.  Agorat.,  §§  15,  16,  37  ;  in  generosity. 
Orat.  xxx,,  Cont.  Nikomach.,  ft  13-17.  [Vet  this  leniency  is  quite  in  accord  with  the 

This  seems  the  most  probable  story  as  to  the  traditional   attitude  of  the  home  authorities  at 

death  of  Kleophon,  though  the  accounts  are  not  all  Sparta  with  regard  to  Athens.     Cf.  p.  467,  n.  1. 

consistent,    and    the    statement    of    Xenophon.  — Ed.] 
especially  (Hellen.,  i.  7,  33),  is  not  to  be  reconciled 
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should  re-admit  all  their  exiles  :  That  they  should  become  allies  of  Sparta, 
following  her  leadership  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  recognising  the  same 
enemies  and  friends1. 

With  this  document  Theramenes  went  back  to  Athens.  When  he 
announced  in  the  assembly  the  terms  of  which  he  was  bearer,  strongly 
recommending  submission  to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  the  only  course  now 
open — there  was  still  a  high-spirited  minority  who  entered  their  protest, 
and  preferred  death  by  famine  to  such  insupportable  disgrace.  The 
large  majority,  however,  accepted  them,  and  the  acceptance  was  made 
known  to  Lysander2. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  April  that  this  victorious  commander 
sailed  into  the  Peiraeus — twenty-seven  years  (almost  exactly)  after  that 
surprise  of  Plataea  by  the  Thebans,  which  opened  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Along  with  him  came  the  Athenian  exiles,  several  of  whom  appeared  to 
have  been  serving  with  his  army3,  and  assisting  him  with  their  counsel. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  both  naval  and  military  force,  under  Lysander  and 
Agis,  continued  in  occupation  of  Athens  until  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
had  been  fulfilled.  All  the  triremes  in  Peiraeus  were  carried  away  by 
Lysander,  except  twelve,  which  he  permitted  the  Athenians  to  retain  : 
the  Ephors  had  left  it  to  his  discretion  what  number  he  would  thus  allow4. 
The  unfinished  ships  in  the  dockyards  were  burnt,  and  the  arsenals  them- 
selves ruined5.  To  demolish  the  Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of 
Peiraeus,  was,  however,  a  work  of  some  time  ;  and  a  certain  number  of 
days  were  granted  to  the  Athenians,  within  which  it  was  required  to  be 
completed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies  all  lent  a  hand,  with  the  full  pride  and  exultation  of  conquerors  ; 
amidst  women  playing  the  flute  and  dancers  crowned  with  wreaths  ; 
mingled  with  joyful  exclamations  from  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  that  this 
was  the  first  day  of  Grecian  freedom6.  But  the  business  was  not  com- 
pleted within  the  interval  named,  so  that  the  Athenians  did  not  come  up 
to  the  letter  of  the  conditions,  and  had  therefore  by  strict  construction 
forfeited  their  title  to  the  peace  granted7.  The  interval  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  prolonged. 

It  appears  that  Lysander,  after  assisting  at  the  solemn  ceremony  of 
beginning  to  demolish  the  walls,  withdrew  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Samos,  which  still  held  out,  leaving  the  remainder 
to  see  that  the  conditions  imposed  were  fulfilled8. 

Among  the  exiles  who  returned  to  Athens  were  comprised  Charikles, 
who  had  been  so  distinguished  for  his  violence  in  the  investigation  respect- 
ing the  Hermae — and  another  man,  of  whom  we  now  for  the  first  time 
obtain  historical  knowledge  in  detail — Kritias.  He  had  been  among  the 
persons  accused  as  having  been  concerned  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
and  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  important  in  the  political,  the 

*  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  2,  20  ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.,  6  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  2,  23 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand., 
c.  14  :  Diodor.,  xiii.  107.                                                   c.  15. 

2  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  2,  23.     Lysias  (Orat.  xii.,  7  Lysias,  Cont.  Eratosth.,  Or.  xii.,  $  75,  p.  431  R  ; 

Cont.  Eratosth.,  §  71)  lays  the  blame  of  this  wretched  Plutarch,  Lysand.,  c.  15  ;  Diodor.,  xiv.  3. 

and   humiliating   peace   upon   Theramenes,    who  8  Lysander  dedicated  a  golden  crown  to  Athene 

plainly  ought  not  to  be  required  to  bear  it:  com-  in    the    acropolis  —  which    is    recorded    in    1he 

pare  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii.,  Cont.  Agar  at.,  §§  12-20.  inscriptions  among  the  articles  belonging  to  the 

s  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  2,  18  goddess. 

*  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  2,  20 — ii.  3,  8  ;  Plutarch,  See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Attic.,  Nos.   150-152, 
Lysand.,  c.  14.  p.  235.     [C.  I.  A.  ii.  652  A,  I.  30. — Ed.] 

5  Plutarch,  Lysand.,  c.  15  ;  Lysias,  Cont.  Agorat., 
§50. 
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literary,  and  the  philosophical  world  of  Athens.  His  wealth  was  large, 
and  his  family  among  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous  in  Athens.  He 
was  himself  maternal  uncle  of  the  philosopher  Plato1,  and  had  frequented 
the  society  of  Sokratfis  so  much  as  to  have  his  name  intimately  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  that  remarkable  man.  We  know  neither  the 
cause,  nor  even  the  date  of  his  exile,  except  so  far,  as  that  he  was  not  in 
banishment  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred — and 
that  he  was  in  banishment  at  the  time  when  the  generals  were  condemned 
after  the  battle  of  Arginusae2.  He  had  passed  the  time,  or  a  part  of  the 
time,  of  his  exile  in  Thessaly,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  san- 
guinary feuds  carried  on  among  the  oligarchical  parties  of  that  lawless 
country.  He  is  said  to  have  embraced  what  passed  for  the  democratical 
side  in  Thessaly,  arming  the  Penestae,  or  serfs,  against  their  masters3. 

As  soon  as  the  city  surrendered,  and  while  the  work  of  demolition  was 
yet  going  on,  the  oligarchical  party  began  to  organize  itself.  The  members 
of  the  political  clubs  again  came  together,  and  named  a  managing  com- 
mittee of  Five,  called  Ephors  in  compliment  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
direct  the  general  proceedings  of  the  party,  and  to  determine  what  pro- 
positions were  to  be  submitted  to  the  public  assembly4.  Among  these 
five  Ephors  were  Kritias  and  Eratosthenes. 

But  the  oligarchical  party,  with  a  compliant  [council]  and  a  dispirited 
people,  and  with  an  auxiliary  enemy  actually  in  possession — still  thought 
themselves  not  powerful  enough  to  carry  their  intended  changes  without 
seizing  the  most  resolute  of  the  democratical  leaders.6  Accordingly 
Strombichidfis,  together  with  several  others  of  the  democratical  generals 
and  taxiarchs,  were  accused  of  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  break 
up  the  peace,  and  the  patriots  were  put  into  prison,  to  stand  their  trial 
afterwards  before  a  dikastery  consisting  of  2,000  members. 
£A  citizen  named  Drakontides6  now  moved  that  a  Board  of  Thirty 
should  be  named,  to  draw  up  laws  for  the  future  government  of  the  city, 
and  to  manage  provisionally  the  public  affairs,  until  that  task  should  be 
completed.  Among  the  thirty  persons  proposed,  the  most  prominent 
names  were  those  of  Kritias  and  Theramenes.N 

Having  seen  the  Thirty  regularly  constituted,  Lysander  retired  from 
Athens  to  finish  the  siege  of  Samos,  which  still  held  out.  Though  blocked 
up  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  Samians  obstinately  defended  themselves 
for  some  months  longer  until  the  close  of  the  summer.  It  was  not  until 
the  last  extremity  that  they  capitulated,  obtaining  permission  for  every 
freeman  to  depart  in  safety.     Lysander  handed  over  the  city  and  the 

1  Kritias  is  introduced  as  taking  a  conspicuous  be/ore   the  surrender  of   the   city,   but  afUr   the 

part  in  four  of  the  Platonic  dialogues — Protagoras,  return  of  Theramenes  bringing  back  the  final  terms 

Ckarmidis,  Ttmaus,  and  Kritias  (the  last,  as  it  imposed  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
now  exists,  only  a  fragment)— not  to  mention  the  Without  questioning  generally   the  matters  of 

Eryxias.  .  fact  set  forth  by  Lysias  in  this  oration  (delivered 

About  the  concern  of  Kritias  in  the  mutilation  a  long  time  afterwards,  see  §  90),  I  believe  that  he 

of    the    Hermas,    as   affirmed   by   Diognetus,    see  misdates   them,   and  represents   them  as  having 

Andokides,    De    Mysteriis,    f    47.     He    was   first  occurred  before  the  surrender,  whereas  they  really 

cousin  of  Andokides  by  the  mother's  side.  occurred  after  it.     We  know  from  Xenophon,  that 

J  Xenoph.,  Helien.,  ii.  3,  35.  when  Theramenes  came  back  the  second  time  with 

rThe  most  probable  date  is  407;  cf.  n.  1,  p.  744.  the  real  peace,  the  people  were  in  such  a  state  of 

— Ed.]  famine,  that  farther  waiting  was  impossible  :  the 

*  Xenoph.,  Helien.,  ii.  3,  35  ;  Memorab.,  i.  2,  24.  peace  was  accepted  immediately  that  it  was  pro- 

*  Lysias,  Coni.  Eratosth.,  Or.  xii.,  f  44,  p.  124.  posed  ;  cruel  as  it  was,  the  people  were  glad  to 

*  Lysias,  Coni.  Agorat.,  Or.  xiii.,  §  a8  (p.  132)—  get  it  (Xenoph.,  Helien.,  ii.  a,  22). 

I  35.  P-  *33-  6  Lysias,  Cont.  Eratosth.,  Or.  xii.,  §  74  ;  compare 

Lysias  represents  the  accusation  of  the  generals,       Aristotle  ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristophan.,   Vcsp.,   137. 
and  this  behaviour  of  Agoratus,  as  having  occurred       [See  also  Appendix.— Ed.] 
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properties  to  the  ancient  citizens — that  is,  to  the  oligarchy  and  their 
partisans  who  had  been  partly  expelled,  partly  disfranchised,  in  the 
revolution  eight  years  before.  But  he  placed  the  government  of  Samos, 
as  he  had  dealt  with  the  other  cities,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  Dekarchies, 
or  oligarchy  of  ten  Samians  chosen  by  himself,  leaving  Thorax  as  Lace- 
daemonian harmost,  and  doubtless  a  force  under  him. 

Having  thus  finished  the  war,  and  trodden  out  the  last  spark  of  re- 
sistance, Lysander  returned  in  triumph  to  Sparta.  So  imposing  a  triumph 
never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  Greek,  either  before  or  afterwards.  He  brought 
with  him  every  trireme  out  of  the  harbour  of  Peiraeus,  except  twelve  left 
to  the  Athenians  as  a  concession  :  he  brought  the  prow-ornaments  of  all 
the  ships  captured  at  iEgospotami  and  elsewhere  :  he  was  loaded  with 
golden  crowns,  voted  to  him  by  the  various  cities  :  and  he  farther  ex- 
hibited a  sum  of  money  not  less  than  470  talents,  the  remnant  of  those 
treasures  which  Cyrus  had  handed  over  to  him  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  That  sum  had  been  greater,  but  is  said  to  have  been  diminished  by 
the  treachery  of  Gylippus,  to  whose  custody  it  had  been  committed,  and 
who  sullied  by  such  mean  peculation  the  laurels  which  he  had  so  gloriously 
earned  at  Syracuse1.  He  wielded  besides  an  extent  of  real  power  greater 
than  any  individual  Greek  either  before  or  after.  Imperial  Sparta — as 
she  had  now  become — was  as  it  were  personified  in  Lysander,  who  was 
master  of  almost  all  the  insular  Asiatic  and  Thracian  cities,  by  means  of 
the  harmosts  and  the  native  Dekarchies  named  by  himself  and  selected 
from  his  creatures. 

,/^(£he  Thirty  men  at  Athens — the   parallel  of  the   Dekarchies   whom 

( Lysander  had  constituted   in    the  other  cities — T^ere  intended  for  the 

I  same   purpose,   to   maintain   the   city  in  a  state   of  dependence   upon 

[Lacedaemon,  and  upon  Lysander  as  the  representative  of  Lacedaemon.) 

^Though  appointed,  in  the  pretended  view  of  drawing  up  a  scheme  of 

laws  and  constitution  for  Athens,  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  commence 

*    this  duty.)  They  appointed  a  new  [Boule],  composed  of  compliant  persons, 

including  many  of  the  returned  exiles  who  had  been  formerly  in  the 

Four  Hundred,  and  many  also  of  the  preceding  [councillors]  who  were  V 

willing  to  serve  their  designs2.     They  farther  named  new  magistrates  and 

/  officers  ;  a  new  Board  of  Eleven,  to  manage  the  business  of  police  and  the 

public  force  ;  a  Board  of  Ten,  to  govern  in  Peiraeus  ;  an  archon  to  give  name  j 
/  to  the  year,  Pythodorus.  While  thus  securing  their  own  ascendency,  J 
I     they  began  by  professing   reforming  principles,  of   the  strictest  virtue,/ 

denouncing  the  abuses  of  the  past  democracy,   and  announcing  theiri 
^—determination  to  purge  the  city  of  evil-doers3. 

/^In  execution  of  their  design  to  root  out  evil-doers,  the  Thirty  first 

/  laid  hands  on  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  politicians  under  the  former 

[  democracy — '  men   (says   Xenophon)  whom   everyone   knew  to  live  by 

1  making  calumnious  accusations  (called  Sycophancy),  and  who  weYe  pro- 

j  nounced  in  their  enmity  to  the  oligarchical  citizens  '.     Among  them  were 

(/\  comprised  Strombichides  and  the  other  democratical  officers  who  had 

!  been  imprisoned   under  the  information  of    Agoratus,  men  whose  chief 

/crime   consisted   of   a   strenuous   attachment   to   the    democracy.     The 

v  persons  thus  seized  were  brought  to  trial  before  the  new  Council  appointed 

1  Plutarch,  Lysand.,  c.  16 ;  Diodor.,  xiii.  106.  ■  Lysias,  Orat.    xii..   Cotti.   Eratosth.,    §    5,    p. 

a  Xenoph.,    Hellen.,    ii.    2,    n  ;    Lysias,    Conl.       121. 
Agorat.,  Orat.  xiii.,  §§  23-S0. 
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by  the  Thirty — contrary  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  which  had  decreed 
that  Strombichides  and  his  companions  should  be  tried  before  a  dikastery 
of  2,000  citizens.  But  the  dikastery,  as  well  as  all  the  other  democratical 
institutions,  were  now  abrogated,  and  no  judicial  body  was  left  except 
the  newly  constituted  Boule.  Whenever  prisoners  were  tried,  the  Thirty 
were  themselves  present  in  the  Council-house,  sitting  on  the  benches 
previously  occupied  by  the  Prytanes,  and  each  [councillor]  was  required  to 
deposit  his  pebble  openly  before  them.  Among  the  great  numbers  whom 
the  Thirty  brought  before  the  Boule,  not  a  single  man  was  acquitted 
except  the  informer  Agoratus,  who  was  brought  to  trial  as  an  accomplice 
along  with  Strombichides  and  his  companions,  but  was  liberated  in  re- 
compense for  the  information  which  he  had  given  against  them l. 

As  yet,  since  all  the  persons  condemned  (justly  or  unjustly)  had  been 
marked  politicians, — so,  all  other  citizens  who  had  taken  no  conspicuous 
part  in  politics,  even  if  they  disapproved  of  the  condemnations,  had  not 
been  led  to  conceive  any  apprehension  of  the  like  fate  for  themselves. 
Here  Theramenes,  and  along  with  him  a  portion  of  the  Thirty  as  well  as 
of  the  Boule,  were  inclined  to  pause.  They  conceived  the  government 
to  be  securely  established,  and  contended  that  farther  bloodshed  would 
only  endanger  its  stability,  by  spreading  alarm  and  alienating  friends  as 
well  as  neutrals. 

-  But  these  were  not  the  views  either  of  Kritias  or  of  the  Thirty  generally, 
who  surveyed  their  position  with  eyes  very  different  from  Theramenes, 
and  had  brought  with  them  from  exile  a  long  arrear  of  vengeance  yet  to 
be  appeased.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Theramenes,  envoys  were 
despatched  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  from  Lysander,  who  procured  for  them 
a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  under  Kallibius  as  harmost,  which  they  engaged 
to  maintain  without  any  cost  to  Sparta,  until  their  government  should  be 
confirmed  by  putting  the  evil-doers  out  of  the  way2.  They  had  thus  a 
Lacedaemonian  military  force  constantly  at  their  command,  besides  an 
organized  band  of  youthful  satellites  and  assassins,  ready  for  any  deeds  of 
violence  ;  and  they  proceeded  to  seize  and  put  to  death  many  citizens, 
/  who  were  so  distinguished  for  their  courage  and  patriotism,  as  to  be  likely 
to  serve  as  leaders  to  the  public  discontent.  Several  of  the  best  men  in 
Athens  thus  successively  perished,  while  Thrasybulus,  Anytus,  and  many 
others,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  fled  out  of  Attica,  leaving  their  property 
to  be  confiscated  and  appropriated  by  the  oligarchs,  who  passed  a  decree 
of  exile  against  them  in  their  absence,  as  well  as  against  Alkibiades3. 
These  acts  of  violence  were  warmly  opposed  by  Theramenes.  The 
/  persons  hitherto  executed  (he  said)  had  deserveH  their  death  because 
they  were  not  merely  noted  politicians  under  the  democracy,  but  also 
persons  of  marked  hostility  to  oligarchical  men.  But  to  inflict  the  same 
fate  on  others,  who  had  manifested  no  such  hostility,  simply  because 
they  had  enjoyed  influence  under  the  democracy  would  be  unjust.  It  was 
not  merely  the  less  obnoxious  democratical  politicians  who  became  their 
victims,  but  men  of  courage,  wealth,  and  station,  in  every  vein  of  political 
feeling :  even  oligarchical  men,  the  best  and  most  high-principled  of  that 
party,  shared  the  same  fate.  Among  the  most  distinguished  sufferers  were  a 

•  Lysias,  Cont.  A  gored.,  f  41.  foreign  force  until  they  had  decided  to  carry  on 

*  Ath.  Pol.  (c.  37)  represents  the  summoning  of       their  government  without  the  support  of  the  bulk 
the  Spartan  garrison  as  subsequent  to  the  death  of       of  the  community. — En. 

Theramenes.     This    seems     the     more     probable  *  Xenoph.,  HHlen.,  u.  3,  42— ii.  4,  14  :  Isokrates, 

version,  since  the  Thirty  had  no  real  need  for  a       Orat.  xvi.,  De  Bigis,  §  46,  p.  355- 
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wealthy  man  named  Antiphon,  who  had  devoted  his  fortune  to  the  public 
service  with  exemplary  patriotism  during  the  last  years  of  the  war  ;  Leon 
of  Salamis  ;  and  Nikeratus  (son  of  Nikias)  a  man  who  inherited  from  his 
father  not  only  a  large  fortune,  but  a  known  repugnance  to  democratical 

>litics,  together  with  his  uncle  Eukrates,  brother  of  the  same  Nikias1. 

The  circumstances  accompanying  the  seizure  of  Leon  deserve  par- 

:ular  notice.  In  putting  to  death  him  and  the  other  victims,  the  Thirty 
had  several  objects  in  view.  First,  they  thus  got  rid-  of  citizens  generally 
known  and  esteemed,  whom  they  feared  as  likely  to  head  the  public 
^sentiment  against  them.  Secondly,  the  property  of  these  victims,  all  ot 
whom  were  rich,  was  seized  along  with  their  persons.  But  in  the  work 
of  seizing  their  victims,  they  not  only  employed  the  hands  of  paid  satel- 
lites, but  also  sent  along  with  them  citizens  of  station  and  respectability. 
By  such  participation,  these  citizens  became  compromised  and  imbrued 
in  crime,  and  as  it  were,  consenting  parties  in  the  public  eye  to  all  the 
projects  of  the  Thirty2.  Pursuant  to  their  general  plan  of  implicating 
unwilling  citizens  in  their  misdeeds,  the  Thirty  sent  for  five  citizens  to 
the  Government-house,  and  ordered  them  to  cross  over  to  Salamis  and 
bring  back  Leon  as  prisoner.  Four  out  of  the  five  obeyed  :  the  fifth  was 
the  philosopher  Sokrates,  who  refused  all  concurrence  and  returned  to 
his-own  house. 

All  these  circumstances  furnished  ample  material  for  the  vehement 
opposition  of  Theramenes,  and  tended  to  increase  his  party,  not  indeed 
among  the  Thirty  themselves,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Boule,  and 
still  more  among  the  body  of  the  citizens.  He  warned  his  colleagues  that 
they  were  incurring  daily  an  increased  amount  of  public  odium,  and  that 
their  government  could  not  possibly  stand,  unless  they  admitted  into 
jpartnership  an  adequate  number  of  citizens,  having  direct  interests  in 
its  maintenance.  He  proposed  that  all  those  competent  by  their  property 
to  serve  the  state  either  on  horseback  or  with  heavy  armour,  should  be 
constituted  citizens,  leaving  all  the  poorer  freemen  disfranchised.  Kritias 
\and  the  Thirty  rejected  this  proposition,  being  doubtless  convinced — 
as  the  Four  Hundred  had  felt  seven  years  before,,  when  Theramenes 
ciemanded  of  them  to  convert  their  fictitious  total  of  Five  Thousand  into 
a  real  list  of  as  many  living  persons — that  '  to  enrol  so  great  a  number  of 
partners,  was  tantamount  to  a  downright  democracy '.  But  they  were 
at  the  same  time  not  insensible  to  the  soundness  of  his  advice  :  moreover 
they  began  to  be  afraid  of  him  personally,  and  to  suspect  that  he  was 
likely  to  take  the  lead  in  a  popular  opposition  against  them,  as  he  had 
previously  done  against  his  colleagues  of  the  Four  Hundred.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  comply  in  part  with  his  recommendations,  and 
prepared  a  list  of  3,000  persons  to  be  invested  with  the  political  franchise, 
chosen,  as  much  as  possible,  from  their  own  known  partisans  and  from 
oligarchical  citizens.  Besides  this  body  they  also  counted  on  the  adher- 
ence of  the  Horsemen,  among  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  the  state.  What 
privileges  or  functions  were  assigned  to  the  chosen  3,000  we  do  not  hear, 
except  that  they  could  not  be  condemned  without  the  warrant  of  the 
[Gouncil],  while  any  other  Athenian  might  be  put  to  death  by  the  simple 
fiat  of  the  Thirty3. 

1  Xenoph.,  Hdlen.,  ii.  3,  39-41  ;  Lysias,  Orat.  *  Plato,  Apol.  Socr.,  c.  20,  p.  3a. 

xviii.,  Dt  Bonis  Nicm  Fratris,  §§  5  8.  a  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  3,  51. 
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A  body  of  partners  thus  chosen — not  merely  of  fixed  number,  but  of 
picked  oligarchical  sentiments — was  by  no  means  the  addition  which 
Theramenfes  desired.  While  he  commented  on  the  folly  of  supposing 
that  there  was  any  charm  in  the  number  3,000,  he  admonished  them  that 
it  was  still  insufficient  for  their  defence  :  their  rule  was  one  of  pure  force, 
and  yet  inferior  in  force  to  those  over  whom  it  was  exercised.  Again 
the  Thirty  acted  upon  his  admonition,  but  in  a  way  very  different  from 
that  which  he  contemplated.  They  proclaimed  a  general  muster,  and 
examination  of  arms,  to  all  the  hoplites  in  Athens.  The  3,000  were  drawn 
up  in  arms  altogether  in  the  market-place  ;  but  the  remaining  hoplites 
were  disseminated  in  small  scattered  companies  and  in  different  places. 
After  the  review  was  over,  these  scattered  companies  went  home  to  their 
meal,  leaving  their  arms  piled  at  the  various  places  of  muster.  But  the 
adherents  of  the  Thirty,  having  been  forewarned  and  kept  together,  were 
sent  at  the  proper  moment,  along  with  the  Lacedaemonian  mercenaries, 
to  seize  the  deserted  arms,  which  were  deposited  under  the  custody  of 
Kallibius  in  the  acropolis l, 

Kritias  and  his  colleagues,  now  relieved  from  all  fear  either  of  Thera- 
menes,  or  of  any  other  internal  opposition,  gave  loose,  more  unsparingly 
than  ever,  to  their  malevolence  and  rapacity,  putting  to  death  both 
many  of  their  private  enemies,  and  many  rich  victims  for  the  purpose 
of  spoliation.  A  list  of  suspected  persons  was  drawn  up,  in  which  each 
of  their  adherents  was  allowed  to  insert  such  names  as  he  chose,  and  from 
which  the  victims  were  generally  taken2. 

It  was  in  execution  of  such  schemes  that  the  orator  Lysias  and  his 
brother  Polemarchus  were  both  taken  into  custody.  Both  were  metics, 
wealthy  men,  and  engaged  in  a  manufactory  of  shields,  wherein  they 
employed  120  slaves.  Theognis  and  Peison,  with  some  others,  seized 
Lysias  in  his  house,  while  entertaining  some  friends  at  dinner,  and  having 
driven  away  His  guests,  left  him  under  the  guard  of  Peison,  sending  their 
attendants  to  register  and  appropriate  his  valuable  slaves.  The  prisoner 
availed  himself  of  an  unguarded  moment  to  escape.  Having  first  ob- 
tained refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Peiraeus,  he  took  boat  during  the 
ensuing  night  for  Megara.  Polemarchus,  less  fortunate,  was  seized  in 
the  street  by  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  Thirty,  and  immediately  lodged 
in  the  prison,  where  the  fatal  draught  of  hemlock  was  administered  to 
him,  without  delay,  without  trial,  and  without  liberty  of  defence3. 

In  proposing  the  late  seizure  of  the  metics,  the  Thirty  had  desired 
TheramenGs  to  make  choice  of  any  victim  among  that  class,  to  be  destroyed 
and  plundered  for  his  own  personal  benefit.  But  he  rejected  the  sugges- 
tion emphatically,  denouncing  the  enormity  of  the  measure  in  the  in- 
dignant terms  which  it  deserved.  So  great  was  the  antipathy  of  Kritias 
and  the  majority  of  the  Thirty  against  him,  so  much  did  they  fear  the 
consequences  of  incurring  the  obloquy  of  such  measures  for  themselves, 
while  Theramenes  enjoyed  all  the  credit  of  opposing  them,  that  they 
resolved  to  destroy  him  at  all  cost.     Having  canvassed  as  many  of  the 

1  Xenoph.,    HtlUn.,    ii.    3,    20,    41  :    compare  Euthynum,  §  5,  p.  401  ;  Isokratts,  Cont.  Kallimach., 

Lysias,  Orat.  xii.,  Cont.  Eratostk.,  §  41.  §  23,  p.  375  ;  Lysias,  Or.  xxv.,  Aijjx.  KaTaA.  "AiroA., 

[Atk.  Pol.  (a  37)  places  this  event  after  Thera-  §  21,  p.  173. 

execution,    and   immediately    before    the  *  Lysias,  Or.  xii.,  Cont.  Eratostken.,  §§  8,   31  ■ 


arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison.     The  reason       Lysias  prosecuted  Eratosthenes  before  the  dikas- 
for  preferring  this  account  u 
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*  Xenoph.,  Hdlcn  ,  ii.   3,  21  ;    Isokrates,  Adv. 


lac  preferring  this  account  u  gives  above,  note       tery  some  years  afterwards,  as  having  caused  the 
74. — Ed.]  death  of  Polemarchus. 
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[councillors]  as  they  could,  to  persuade  them  that  Theramenes  was  con- 
spiring against  the  oligarchy,  they  caused  the  most  daring  of  their  satel- 
lites to  attend  one  day  in  the  [council]-house,  close  to  the  railing  which 
fenced  in  the  senators,  with  daggers  concealed  under  their  garments. 
So  soon  as  Theramenes  appeared,  Kritias  rose  and  denounced  him  to  the 
Boule  as  a  public  enemy,  in  an  harangue  which  Xenophon  gives  at  con- 
siderable length. 

'  If  any  of  you  imagine  that  more  people  are  perishing  than  the  occasion 
requires,  reflect,  that  this  happens  everywhere  in  a  time  of  revolution — 
and  that  it  must  especially  happen  in  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy 
at  Athens,  the  most  populous  city  in  Greece,  and  where  the  population 
has  been  longest  accustomed  to  freedom.  You  know  as  well  as  we  do, 
that  democracy  is  to  both  of  us  an  intolerable  government,  as  well  as 
incompatible  with  all  steady  adherence  to  our  protectors  the  Lacedae- 
monians. It  is  under  their  auspices  that  we  are  establishing  the  present 
oligarchy,  and  that  we  destroy,  as  far  as  we  can,  every  man  who  stands 
in  the  way  of  it ;  which  becomes  most  of  all  indispensable,  if  such  a  man 
be  found  among  our  own  body.  Here  stands  the  man — Theramenes — 
whom  we  now  denounce  to  you  as  your  foe  not  less  than  ours.  That 
such  is  the  fact,  is  plain  from  his  unmeasured  censures  on  our  proceedings, 
from  the  difficulties  which  he  throws  in  our  way  whenever  we  want  to 
despatch  any  of  the  demagogues.  Had  such  been  his  policy  from  the 
beginning,  he  would  indeed  have  been  our  enemy,  yet  we  could  not  with 
justice  have  proclaimed  him  a  villain.  But  it  is  he  who  first  originated 
the  alliance  which  binds  us  to  Sparta— -who  struck  the  first  blow  at  the 
democracy — who  chiefly  instigated  us  to  put  to  death  the  first  batch  of 
accused  persons  ;  and  now,  when  you  as  well  as  we  have  thus  incurred 
the  manifest  hatred  of  the  people,  he  turns  round  and  quarrels  with  our 
proceedings,  in  order  to  ensure  his  own  safety,  and  leave  us  to  pay  the 
penalty.  He  must  be  dealt  with  not  only  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  traitor 
to  you  as  well  as  to  us.  Though  he  enjoyed  through  his  father  Hagnon 
a  station  of  honour  under  the  democracy,  he  was  foremost  in  subverting 
it,  and  getting  up  the  Four  Hundred  :  the  moment  he  saw  that  oligarchy 
beset  with  difficulties,  he  was  the  first  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
people  against  them.  He  has  well  earned  his  surname  of  '  The  Buskin,' 
fitting  both  legs,  but  constant  to  neither  :  he  has  shown  himself  reckless 
both  of  honour  and  friendship,  looking  to  nothing  but  his  own  selfish 
advancement ;  and  it  is  for  us  now  to  guard  against  his  doublings,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  play  us  the  same  trick.  We  cite  him  before  you  as  a 
conspirator  and  a  traitor,  against  you  as  well  as  against  us.' 

Theramenes  was  probably  not  wholly  unprepared  for  some  such  attack 
as  this.     At  any  rate  he  rose  up  to  reply  to  it  at  once  : 

1 1  agree  with  Kritias,  indeed,  that  whoever  wishes  to  cut  short  your 
government,  and  strengthens  those  who  conspire  against  you,  deserves 
justly  the  severest  punishment.  But  to  whom  does  this  charge  best 
apply  ?  To  him,  or  to  me  ?  Look  at  the  behaviour  of  each  of  us,  and 
then  judge  for  yourselves.  At  first  we  were  all  agreed,  so  far  as  the 
condemnation  of  the  known  and  obnoxious  demagogues.  But  when 
Kritias  and  his  friends  began  to  seize  men  of  station  and  dignity,  then 
it  was  that  I  began  to  oppose  them.  The  man  who  gives  you  this  advice, 
and  gives  it  you  openly,  is  he  a  traitor — or  is  he  not  rather  a  genuine 
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friend  ?  It  is  you  and  your  supporters,  Kritias,  who  by  your  murders 
and  robberies  strengthen  the  enemies  of  the  government  and  betray 
your  friends.  Depend  upon  it,  that  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  are  much 
better  pleased  with  your  policy  than  they  would  be  with  mine.  You 
accuse  me  of  having  betrayed  the  Four  Hundred  ;  but  I  did  not  desert 
them  until  they  were  themselves  on  the  point  of  betraying  Athens  to  her 
enemies.  You  call  me  the  '  Buskin,'  as  trying  to  fit  both  parties.  But 
what  am  I  to  call  you,  who  fit  neither  of  them,  who  under  the  democracy 
were  the  most  violent  hater  of  the  people — and  who  under  the  oligarchy 
have  become  equally  violent  as  a  hater  of  oligarchical  merit  ?  I  am,  and 
always  have  been,  Kritias,  an  enemy  both  to  extreme  democracy  and  to 
oligarchical  tyranny.  I  desire  to  constitute  our  political  community  out 
of  those  who  can  serve  it  on  horseback  and  with  heavy  armour  : — I  have 
proposed  this  once,  and  I  still  stand  to  it.  I  side  not  either  with  demo- 
crats or  despots,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dignified  citizens.  Prove  that  I 
am  now,  or  ever  have  been,  guilty  of  such  crime,  and  I  shall  confess 
myself  deserving  of  ignominious  death.' 

This  reply  of  Theramenes  was  received  with  such  a  shout  of  applause  by 
the  majority,  as  showed  that  they  were  resolved  to  acquit  him.  But  Kritias 
directed  the  Eleven  with  the  body  of  armed  satellites  to  press  close  on 
the  railing,  while  the  court  was  rilled  with  the  mercenary  hoplites.  Having 
thus  got  his  force  in  hand,  Kritias  returned  and  again  addressed  the  Boule : 
*  I  think  it  the  duty  of  a  good  president,  when  he  sees  his  friends  around 
him  duped,  not  to  let  them  follow  their  own  counsel.  This  is  what  I  am 
now  going  to  do  :  indeed,  these  men,  whom  you  see  pressing  upon  us  from 
without,  tell  us  plainly  that  they  will  not  tolerate  the  acquittal  of  one 
manifestly  working  to  the  ruin  of  the  oligarchy.  It  is  an  article  of  our 
new  constitution,  that  no  man  of  the  Select  Three  Thousand  shall  be 
condemned  without  your  vote  ;  but  that  any  man  not  included  in  that 
list  may  be  condemned  by  the  Thirty.  Now  I  take  upon  me,  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  my  colleagues,  to  strike  this  Theramenes  out  of  that 
list ;  and  we,  by  our  authority,  condemn  him  to  death  '*, 

Theramenes  sprang  at  once  to  the  sanctuary  in  the  interior  of  the 
house.  The  Eleven  advanced  into  the  Boule,  and  went  straight  up  to  the 
altar,  from  whence  Satyrus  dragged  him  by  main  force. 

He  was  conveyed  to  prison,  where  the  usual  draught  of  hemlock  was 
speedily  administered.  After  he  had  swaliowed  it,  there  remained  a 
drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  he  jerked  out  on  the  floor  (accord- 
ing to  the  playful  convivial  practice  called  the  Kottabus,  which  was 
supposed  to  furnish  an  omen  by  its  sound  in  falling,  and  after  which 
the  person  who  had  just  drunk  handed  the  goblet  to  the  guest  whose  turn 
came  next) — '  Let  this  (said  he)  be  for  the  gentle  Kritias  '2. 

The  scene  just  described,  which  ended  in  the  execution  of  Theramenes, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  ancient  history  ;  in  spite  of  the  bald  and 
meagre  way  in  which  it  is  recounted  by  Xenophon,  who  has  thrown  all  the 
interest  into  the  two  speeches.  The  atrocious  injustice  by  which  Thera- 
menes perished — as  well  as  the  courage  and  self-possession  which  he  dis- 

1  Although  Xenophon  may  have  been  an  eye-       excluded  who  had  opposed   the   fortification   of 
of   this  debate,   his  account  of    Kritias'       Ectioneia  or  the  other  actions  of  the  Four  Hundred 


less  probable  than  that  ol  Ath.  I'ol.  in  411.   This  statement  is  no  doubt  derived  through 

(c-    37).    where    Kritias  proposes   two  measures  :  the  medium  of  an  Atthis  from  an  official  copy  of 

(1)  that  the  Thirty  should  have  power  of  life  and  these  enactments. — Ed. 

death   over   others    than    the   Three   Thousand ;  *  Xenoph.,  HMUn.,  ii.  3,  56. 
(a)  that  from  this  latter  body  all  person*  should  be 
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played  at  the  moment  of  danger,  and  his  cheerfulness  even  in  the  prison, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Sokrates  three  years  afterwards — naturally  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  reader  in  his  favour,  and  have  tended  to  exalt  the 
positive  estimation  of  his  character.  During  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  restoration  of  the  democracy1,  he  was  extolled  and  pitied 
as  one  of  the  first  martyrs  to  oligarchical  violence2. 

/All  open  manifestation  of  dissent  being  now  silenced,  the  Thirty  pro- 
ceeded to  the  uttermost  limits  of  tyranny.  They  made  proclamation 
tiiat  every  one  not  included  in  the  list,  of  Three  Thousand  should  depart 
Without  the  walls,  in  order  that  they  might  be  undisturbed  masters  within 
the  city — a  policy  before  resorted  to  by  Periander  of  Corinth  and  other 
Grecian  despots3.  The  numerous  fugitives  expelled  by  this  order  dis- 
tributed themselves  partly  in  Peiraeus,  partly  in  the  various  demes  of 
Attica.  Both  in  one  and  the  other,  however,  they  were  seized  by  order 
of  the  Thirty,  and  many  of  them  put  to  death,  in  order  that  their  substance 
and  lands  might  be  appropriated  either  by  the  Thirty  themselves  or  by 
some  favoured  partisan.  The  subsequent  orators  affirmed  that  more 
than  1,500  victims  were  put  to  death  without  trial  by  the  Thirty4  :  on 
jthis  numerical  estimate  little  stress  is  to  be  laid,  but  the  total  was  doubt- 
less prodigious.  It  became  more  and  more  plain  that  no  man  was  safe 
in  Attica,  so  that  Athenian  emigrants,  many  in  great  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion, were  multiplied  throughout  the  neighbouring  territories — in  Megara, 
Thebes,  Oropus,  Chalkis,  Argos,  etc.5.  It  was  not  everywhere  that  these  dis- 
tressed persons  could  obtain  reception,  for  the  Lacedaemonian  government, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Thirty,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  all  the  members 
of  their  confederacy  from  harbouring  fugitive  Athenians,  an  edict  which 
these  cities  generously  disobeyed6,  though  probably  the  smaller  Pelopon- 
nesian  cities  complied.  Without  doubt  this  decree  was  procured  by  Ly- 
sander,  while  his  influence  still  continued  unimpaired. 

But  it  was  not  only  against  the  lives,  properties,  and  liberties,  of 
Athenian  citizens  that  the  Thirty  made  war.  They  were  not  less  solici- 
tous to  extinguish  the  intellectual  force  and  education  of  the  city,  a 
project  so  perfectly  in  harmony  both  with  the  sentiment  and  practice  of 
Sparta,  that  they  counted  on  the  support  of  their  foreign  allies.  Among 
the  ordinances  which  they  promulgated  was  one,  expressly  forbidding 
everyone7  'to  teach  the  art  of  words  \  The  edict  of  the  Thirty  was  in 
fact  a  general  suppression  of  the  higher  class  of  teachers  or  professors, 
above  the  rank  of  the  elementary  (teacher  of  letters  or)  grammatist. 
If  such  an  edict  could  have  been  maintained  in  force  for  a  generation, 
combined  with  the  other  mandates  of  the  Thirty— the  city  out  of  which 

1  See  Lysias,  Or.  xii.,  Cont.  Eratosth.,  §  66.  though   with   considerable   deduction   and   blame 

2  Diodor.,     xiv.     5.     Diodorus     tells     us     that       on  the  score  of  duplicity. 

Sokrates   and   two  of  his  friends  were  the  only  3  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  4.  *  '»  Lysias,  Orat.  xii., 

persons  who  stood  forward  to  protect  Theramenes,  Cont.  Eratosth.,  §  97  ;  Orat.  xxxi.,  Cont.  Philon., 

when  Satyrus  was  dragging  him  from  the  altar.  §§8,9;  Herakleid.  Pontic,  c.  5;  Diogen.Lacrt.,i.Q8. 

[Plutarch]  (Vit.  X.  Orat.,  p.  836)  ascribes'the  same  *  /Eschines,  Fals.  Legat.,  c.  24,  p.  266,  and  Cont. 

act  of  generous  forwardness  to  Isokrates.     There  Ktesiph.,  c.  86,  p.  455  ;  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.,  Panegyr., 

is  no  good  ground  for  believing  it,  either  of  one  or  §  131  ;  Or.  vii.,  Areopag.,  §  76. 

of  the  other.  *  Xenoph..  Hellen.,  ii.  4,   1  ;  Diodor.,  xiv.  6 ; 

Compare  Cicero  about  the  death  of  Theramenes  Lysias,  Or.  xxiv.,  §  28  ;  Or.  xxxi.,  Cont.  Philon.,  §  10. 

(Tuscul.  Disp.,  i.  40,  96).     His  admiration  for  the  6  Lysias,  Or.  xii.,  Cont.  Eratosth.,  §§  98,  99— 

manner  of  death  of  Theramenes  doubtless  con-  irayraxodcu    eKKijpvrro/uici/ot ;     Plutarch,     Lysand., 

tributed  to  make  him  rank  that  Athenian  with  c.    99 ;    Diodor.,    xiv.    6 ;    Dcmosth.,    De    Rhod. 

Themistokles  and  Perikles  {De  Orat.,  iii.  16,  59).  Libert.,  c.  10.                                             t       „.    " 

Aristotle   too   [Ath.  Pol.,  c.  28,  quoted   by   Plu-  ~>  Xenoph.,  Memor.,  i.  2,  31  :  Kai  iv  rot?  vojtois 

tarch,  Nikias,  c.  2]  speaks  with  esteem  of  Thcra-  tf-ypat/re,    Xo-ywf  r(\vt\v  M   Mdmetv.  —  Isokrates, 

*?,  ranking  him  in  the  same  general  category  Cont.  Sophist.,  Or.  xiii.,  §  12  :   rr\v  naiStvaiy  rq» 


with   Nikias   and   Thukydides   (sou   of    Melesias),       ritv  \6y<av. 
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/  Sophokles  and  Euripidfis  had  just  died,  and  in  which  Plato  and  Isokrates 
were  in  vigorous  age,  would  have  been  degraded  to  the  intellectual  level 
of  the  meanest  community  in  Greece.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a 
Grecian  despot  to  suppress  all  those  assemblies  wherein  youths  came 
together  for  the  purpose  of  common  training;  either  intellectual  or  gym- 
nastic, as  well  as  the  public  banquets  and  clubs  or  associations, — as 
being  dangerous  to  his  authority,  tending  to  elevation  of  courage,  and  to 
a  consciousness  of  political  rights  among  the  citizens1. 

Their  dominion  continued,  without  any  armed  opposition  made  to  it, 
for  about  eight  months  from  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander — that  is, 
from  about  April  to  December  404  B.C.  The  measure  of  their  iniquity 
then  became  full.  During  these  important  eight  months,  the  general 
feeling  throughout  Greece  had  become  materially  different  both  towards 
Athens  and  towards  Sparta.  At  the  moment  when  the  long  war  was  first 
brought  to  a  close — fear,  antipathy,  and  vengeance  against  Athens  had 
been  the  reigning  sentiments,  both  among  the  confederates  of  Sparta  and 
among  the  revolted  members  of  the  extinct  Athenian  empire  ;  a  sentiment 
which  prevailed  among  them  indeed  to  a  greater  degree  than  among  the 
Spartans  themselves — who  resisted  it,  and  granted  to  Athens  a  capitula- 
tion at  a  time  when  many  of  their  allies  pressed  for  the  harshest  measures. 
To  this  resolution  they  were  determined  partly  by  the  still  remaining 
force  of  ancient  sympathy — partly  by  the  odium  which  would  have  been 
sure  to  follow  the  act  of  expelling  the  Athenian  population,  however  it 
might  be  talked  of  beforehand  as  a  meet  punishment — partly  too  by  the 
policy  of  Lysander,  who  contemplated  the  keeping  of  Athens  in  the  same 
dependence  on  Sparta  and  on  himself  as  the  other  outlying  cities  in  which 
he  had  planted  his  Dekarchies. 

So  soon  as  Athens  was  humbled,  deprived  of  her  fleet  and  walled  port, 
and  rendered  innocuous — the  great  bond  of  common  fear  which  had  held 
the  allies  to  Sparta  disappeared  ;  and  while  the  paramount  antipathy 
on  the  part  of  those  allies  towards  Athens  gradually  died  away,  a  sentiment 
of  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  Sparta  sprang  up  in  its  place,  on  the  part 
of  the  leading  states  among  them.  For  such  a  sentiment  there  was  more 
than  one  reason.  Lysander  had  brought  home  not  only  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  valuable  spoils  of  other  kinds,  and  many  captive  triremes, 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  As  the  success  had  been  achieved  by  the  joint 
exertions  of  all  the  allies,  so  the  fruits  of  it  belonged  in  equity  to  all  of 
them  jointly — not  to  Sparta  alone.  The  Thebans  and  Corinthians  pre- 
ferred a  formal  claim  to  be  allowed  to  share  ;  and  if  the  other  allies  ab- 
stained from  openly  backing  the  demand,  we  may  fairly  presume  that 
it  was  not  from  any  different  construction  of  the  equity  of  the  case,  but 
from  fear  of  offending  Sparta.  In  the  testimonial  erected  by  Lysander 
at  Delphi,  commemorative  of  the  triumph,  he  had  included  not  only  his 
own  brazen  statue,  but  that  of  each  commander  of  the  allied  contingents  ; 
thus  formally  admitting  the  allies  to  share  in  the  honorary  results,  and 
tacitly  sanctioning  their  claim  to  the  lucrative  results  also.  Nevertheless 
the  demand  made  by  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians  was  not  only  repelled, 
but  almost  resented  as  an  insult,  especially  by  Lysander,  whose  influence 
was  at  that  moment  almost  omnipotent2. 

1  Aristot.,  Polii.,  v.  9,  a.  made  and  refused.     Plutarch  (Lysand.,  c.  27)  state* 

'■'Justin    (vi.    10)    mentions   the   demand    thus       the  demand  as  having  been  made  by  the  Theban* 
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But  besides  such  special  offence  given  to  the  allies,  the  conduct  of 
Sparta  in  other  ways  showed  that  she  intended  to  turn  the  victory  to  her 
own  account.  Lysander  was  at  this  moment  all-powerful,  playing  his 
own  game  under  the  name  of  Sparta.  His  position  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  regent  Pausanias  had  been  after  the  victory  of  Plataea  ;  and  his 
talents  for  making  use  of  the  position  incomparably  superior.  Altars 
were  erected  to  him  ;  paeans  or  hymns  were  composed  in  his  honour  ;  the 
Ephesians  set  up  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  their  goddess  Artemis,  while 
the  Samians  not  only  erected  a  statue  to  him  at  Olympia,  but  even  altered 
the  name  of  their  great  festival — the  Heraea — to  Lysandria1. 

Such  excess  of  flattery  was  calculated  to  turn  the  head  even  of  the 
most  virtuous  Greek.  With  Lysander,  it  had  the  effect  of  substituting, 
in  place  of  that  assumed  smoothness  of  manner  with  which  he  began  his 
command,  an  insulting  harshness  and  arrogance  corresponding  to  the 
really  unmeasured  ambition  which  he  cherished.  His  ambition  prompted 
him  to  aggrandize  Sparta  separately,  without  any  thought  of  her  allies, 
in  order  to  exercise  dominion  in  her  name.  Instead  of  that  general 
freedom  which  had  been  promised  as  an  incentive  to  revolt  against  Athens, 
a  Spartan  empire  had  been  constituted  in  place  of  the  extinct  Athenian, 
with  a  tribute,  amounting  to  1 ,000  talents  annually,  intended  to  be  assessed 
upon  the  component  cities  and  islands2. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  such  a  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
allies  of  Sparta,  the  enormities  perpetrated  by  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and 
by  the  Lysandrian  dekarchies  in  the  other  cities,  would  be  heard  with 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers.  But — what  was  of  still  greater  importance — 
even  at  Sparta  itself,  opposition  began  to  spring  up  against  the  measures 
and  the  person  of  Lysander.  If  the  leading  men  at  Sparta  had  felt 
jealous  even  of  Brasidas,  who  offended  them  only  by  unparalleled  success 
and  merit  as  a  commander,  much  more  would  the  same  feeling  be  aroused 
against  Lysander,  who  displayed  an  overweening  insolence,  and  was 
worshipped  with  an  ostentatious  flattery,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Pausanias 
after  the  battle  of  Plataea.  Another  Pausanias,  son  of  Pleistoanax,  was 
now  king  of  Sparta,  in  conjunction  with  Agis.  Upon  him  the  feeling  of 
jealousy  against  Lysander  told  with  especial  force,  as  it  did  afterwards 
upon  Agesilaus,  the  successor  of  Agis ;  not  unaccompanied  probably  with 
suspicion  (which  subsequent  events  justified)  that  Lysander  was  aiming 
at  some  interference  with  the  regal  privileges.  Nor  is  it  unfair  to 
suppose  that  Pausanias  was  animated  by  motives  more  patriotic  than 
mere  jealousy  ;  and  that  the  rapacious  cruelty,  which  everywhere  dis- 
honoured the  new  oligarchies,  both  shocked  his  better  feelings  and  inspired 
him  with  fears  for  the  stability  of  the  system.  A  farther  circumstance 
which  weakened  the  influence  of  Lysander  at  Sparta  was  the  annual 
change  of  Ephors,  which  took  place  about  the  end  of  September  or  be- 
ginning of  October.  Those  Ephors,  under  whom  his  grand  success  and  the 
capture  of  Athens  had  been  consummated,  passed  out  of  office  in  September 
404  b.c,  and  gave  place  to  others  more  disposed  to  second  Pausanias. 

alone,  which  I  disbelieve.     Xenophon,  according  yet  there  is  a  subsequent  passage,  which  shows 

to  the  general  disorderly  arrangement  of  facts  in  that  not  only  the  Corinthians,  but  other  allies  also, 

his  Hellenica,  does  not  mention  the  circumstance  sympathized  in  it  (iii.  5,  12). 

in  its  proper  place,  but  alludes  to  it  on  a  subse-  1  Pausanias,  vi.  3,  6.    The  Samian  oligarchical 

quent  occasion  as  having  before  occurred  (Hellen.,  party  owed  their  recent  restoration  to  Lysander. 

hi.  5,  5).     He  also  specifies  by  name  no  one  but  the  2  Diode*.,  xiv.  10-13. 

Thebans  as  having  actually  made  the  demand  ; 
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I  remarked,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  much  more  honourable 
for  Sparta,  and  how  much  less  unfortunate  for  Athens  and  for  the  rest 
of  Greece,  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  would  have  been — if  Kalli- 
kratidas  had  gained  and  survived  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  so  as  to  close 
it  then,  and  to  acquire  for  himself  that  personal  ascendency  which  the 
victorious  general  was  sure  to  exercise  over  the  numerous  re-arrangements 
consequent  on  peace.  Probably  he  would  have  left  the  government  of 
each  city  to  its  own  natural  tendencies,  oligarchical  or  democratical, 
interfering  only  in  special  cases  of  actual  and  pronounced  necessity.  The 
influence  of  an  ascendent  state,  employed  for  such  purposes  and  em- 
phatically discarding  all  private  ends  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  stable 
Pan-Hellenic  sentiment  and  fraternity — employed  too  thus,  at  a  moment 
when  so  many  of  the  Greek  towns  were  in  the  throes  of  re-organization, 
having  to  take  up  a  new  political  course  in  reference  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances— is  an  element  of  which  the  force  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  be  beneficial. 

In  spite  of  formal  prohibition  from  Sparta — obtained  doubtless  under 
the  influence  of  Lysander — the  Athenian  emigrants  had  obtained  shelter 
in  all  the  states  bordering  on  Attica.  It  was  from  Bceotia  that  they 
struck  the  first  blow.  Thrasybulus,  Anytus,  and  Archinus,  starting  from 
Thebes  with  the  sympathy  of  the  Theban  public  and  with  substantial 
aid  from  Ismenias  and  other  wealthy  citizens — at  the  head  of  a  small  band 
of  exiles  stated  variously  at  30,  60,  70  or  somewhat  above  100  men1, — 
seized  Phyle,  a  frontier  fortress  in  the  mountains  north  of  Attica,  lying 
on  the  direct  road  between  Athens  and  Thebes.  Probably  it  had  no 
garrison,  for  the  Thirty,  acting  in  the  interest  of  Lacedaemonian  pre- 
dominance, had  dismantled  all  the  outlying  fortresses  in  Attica2.  The 
Thirty  marched  out  from  Athens  to  attack  him,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
force,  comprising  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  who  formed  their  guard, 
the  Three  Thousand  privileged  citizens,  and  all  the  Knights.  Probably 
the  small  company  of  Thrasybulus  was  reinforced  by  fresh  accessions  of 
exiles,  as  soon  as  he  was  known  to  have  occupied  the  fort.  For  by  the 
time  that  the  Thirty  with  their  assailing  force  arrived,  he  was  in  condition 
to  repel  a  vigorous  assault  made  by  the  younger  soldiers,  with  considerable 
loss  to  the  aggressors. 

Disappointed  in  their  direct  attack,  the  Thirty  laid  plans  for  blockading 
Phyle,  where  they  knew  that  there  was  no  stock  of  provisions.  But  hardly 
had  their  operations  commenced,  when  a  snowstorm  fell,  so  abundant  and 
violent,  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  position  and  retire  to 
Athens,  leaving  much  of  their  baggage  in  the  hands  of  the  garrison  at 
Phyle3.     This  storm  was  providential,  since  it  gave  time  to  receive  rein- 

1  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  4,  2  ;  Diodor.,  xiv.  32  ; 
Pausan.,  1.  29,  3  ;  Lysias,  Or.  xiii.,  Coni.  Agorai., 

§  84  ;  Justin,  v.  9  ;  iEschiues,  Cont.  Ktesiphon.,  forces  at  Phyl*,  the  Thirty  would  have  time  to 

c.  62,  p.  437  ;  Demosth.,  Cont.  Timokrai.,  c.  34,  disarm  the  resident  Athenians  and  summon  the 

p.  742.     jEschines  allots  more  than  100  followers  Spartan  garrison,  but  the  confusion  of  affairs  in 

to  the  captors  of  Phyle.  the   city   prevented   an   immediate   and   resolute 

*  Lysias,  Or.  xii.,  Cont.  Eratosth.,  §  41,  p.  i2.|.  advance  against  the  fortress.     The  presence  of  a 

*  Xenophon  nowhere  indicates  how  long  force  at  Phyle  would  also  explain  why  Kritias 
Thrasybulus  stayed  at  Phyle  ;  but  it  would  take  a  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  Thera- 
considerable  time  for  700  refugees  to  hear  of  his  menes  espousing  the  popular  cause:  in  411  the 
venture  and  to  find  their  way  to  his  station.  presence  of  a  democratic  fleet  at  Samos  had  gone 

From  Xen.,  Hellen.,  ii.  3,  44,  we  might  infer  that  far  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the  extremists 
Thrasybulus  was  already  at  Phyle  before  Thera-       by  the  moderates.     Cf.  also  the  hint  of  Theramenes 


the  panic  caused  by  the  invasion  of  a  refugee 
army.     While    Thrasybulus    was    gathering    his 


'Hirasylju 
menes' di 


death,  and  that  indeed  the  last  stage  of  the       in  Xen.,  Hellen.,  ii.  3,  44. — Ed. 
reign  of  terror  at  Athens  was  a  consequence  of 
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forcements  which  raised  the  total  to  700.  Though  the  weather  was  such, 
that  the  Thirty  did  not  choose  to  keep  their  main  force  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  PhylS,  yet  they  sent  their  Lacedaemonians  and  two  tribes  of 
Athenian  Horsemen  to  restrain  the  excursions  of  the  garrison.  This 
body  Thrasybulus  contrived  to  attack  by  surprise.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  hoplites  and  a  few  Horsemen  were  slain,  while  abundance  of  arms 
and  stores  were  captured.  News  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to 
the  city,  from  whence  the  remaining  Horsemen  immediately  came  forth 
to  the  rescue,  but  could  do  nothing  more  than  protect  the  carrying  off  of 
the  dead. 

This  successful  engagement  sensibly  changed  the  relative  situation  of 
parties  in  Attica,  encouraging  the  exiles  as  much  as  it  depressed  the 
Thirty.  Even  among  the  partisans  of  the  latter  at  Athens,  dissension 
began  to  arise.  The  minority  which  had  sympathized  with  Theramends 
began  to  waver  so  manifestly  in  their  allegiance,  that  Kritias  and  his 
colleagues  felt  some  doubt  of  being  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
city.  They  resolved  to  secure  Eleusis  and  the  island  of  Salamis,  as  places 
of  safety  and  resource  in  case  of  being  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens. 
They  accordingly  went  to  Eleusis  with  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Athenian  Horsemen,  under  pretence  of  examining  into  the  strength  of 
the  place  and  the  number  of  its  defenders.  Each  Eleusinian  hoplite, 
after  having  presented  himself  and  returned  his  name  to  the  Thirty,  was 
ordered  to  pass  out  through  an  exit,  where  each  man  successively  found 
himself  in  the  power  of  the  Horsemen,  and  was  fettered  by  the  atten- 
dants. Having  thus  carried  away  from  Eleusis  every  citizen  whose  senti- 
ments they  suspected,  and  left  a  force  of  their  own  adherents  in  the  place, 
the  Thirty  returned  to  Athens.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears,  a  similar 
visit  and  seizure  of  prisoners  was  made  by  some  of  them  in  Salamis1.  On 
the  next  day,  they  convoked  at  Athens  their  Three  Thousand  privileged 
hoplites,  and  made  them  condemn  these  prisoners,  directing  each  man 
to  deposit  his  pebble  visibly  to  every  one2.  Kritias  was  obeyed,  without 
reserve  or  exception.  All  the  prisoners,  seemingly  three  hundred  in 
number3,  were  condemned  by  the  same  vote,  and  executed  forthwith. 

This  outrage  contributed  in  part,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  to  the  bold 
and  decisive  resolution  now  taken  by  Thrasybulus,  five  days  after  his 
late  success,  of  marching  by  night  from  PhylS  to  Peiraeus.  His  force, 
though  somewhat  increased,  was  still  no  more  than  1,000  men,  altogether 
inadequate  by  itself  to  any  considerable  enterprise,  had  he  not  counted 
on. positive  support  and  junction  from  fresh  comrades,  together  with  a 
still  greater  amount  of  negative  support  from  disgust  or  indifference 
towards  the  Thirty.  He  was  indeed  speedily  joined  by  many  sympathizing 
countrymen,  but  few  of  them,  since  the  general  disarming  manoeuvre 
of  the  oligarchs,  had  heavy  armour.  Some  had  Ugh t  shields  and  darts, 
but  others  were  wholly  unarmed,  and  could  merely  serve  as  throwers  of 
stones. 

Peiraeus  was  at  this  moment  an  open  town,  deprived  of  its  fortifications 

1  Both  Lysias  (Orat.  xii.,  Cont.  Eratosth.,  §  53  ;  Compare  Lysias,  Or.  xiii.,  Cont.  Agorai.,  §  40,  and 

Orat.   xiii.,    Cont.   Agorat.,   §   47)    and   Diodorus  Thukyd.,  iv.  74,  about  the  conduct  of  the  Megarian 

(xiv.  32)  connect  together  these  two  similar  pro-  oligarchical  leaders — «u  tovtmp  irepl  avayKavavrtt 

ceedings  at  Eleusis  and  at  Salamis.     Xenophon  top  Srjfiov  v/nj^oc  <f>avtpav  Steveyicelv,  etc. 

mentions  only  the  affair  at  Eleusis.  3  Lysias  (Orat.  xii.,  Cont.  Eratosth.,  §  53)  gives 

'  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  4,  9  :  Aei£ac  B4  ti  x^Ptov'  ^s  number. 
«S  tovto  CKekevac  <f>avepav  <f>t'pet.v  T^v   ty  rj  <f>  0  v. 
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as  well  as  of  those  Long  Walls  which  had  so  long  connected  it  with  Athens. 
It  was  also  of  large  compass  and  required  an  ampler  force  to  defend  it 
than  Thrasybulus  could  muster.  Accordingly,  when  the  Thirty  marched 
out  of  Athens  the  next  morning  to  attack  him,  with  their  full  force  of 
Athenian  hoplites  and  Horsemen,  and  with  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison 
besides — he  in  vain  attempted  to  maintain  against  them  the  great 
carriage-road  which  led  down  to  Peiraeus.  He  was  compelled  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  in  Munychia — the  easternmost  portion  of  the  aggregate 
called  Peiraeus,  nearest  to  the  Bay  of  Phalerum,  and  comprising  one  of 
those  three  ports  which  had  once  sustained  the  naval  power  of  Athens1. 
Thrasybulus  occupied  the  temple  of  Artemis  Munychia,  accessible  only 
by  a  street  of  steep  ascent.  In  the  rear  of  his  hoplites,  whose  files  were 
ten  deep,  were  posted  the  darters  and  slingers.  Presently  Kritias  and  the 
Thirty  were  seen  approaching  with  their  superior  numbers,  mounting  the 
hill  in  close  array,  with  hoplites  not  less  than  fifty  in  depth.  Thrasybulus 
waited  patiently  until  they  came  within  distance.  When  the  troops  of 
the  Thirty  advanced  near  enough  in  ascending  the  hill,  the  light-armed 
in  the  rear  of  Thrasybulus  poured  upon  them  a  shower  of  darts  over  the 
heads  of  their  own  hoplites,  with  considerable  effect.  As  they  seemed 
to  waver,  seeking  to  cover  themselves  with  their  shields,  and  thus  not 
seeing  well  before  them,  Thrasybulus  charged  vigorously  down  the  hill, 
and  after  a  smart  resistance,  drove  them  back  in  disorder,  with  the  loss 
of  seventy  men.  What  was  of  still  greater  moment — Kritias  and  Hippo- 
machus,  who  headed  their  troops  on  the  left,  were  among  the  slain, 
together  with  CharmidSs  son  of  Glaukon,  one  of  the  ten  oligarchs  who  had 
been  placed  to  manage  Peiraeus. 

/"The  Thirty  were  obliged  to  give  orders  for  immediately  returning : 
/this  Thrasybulus  did  not  attempt  to  prevent,  though  it  might  have 
been  in  his  power  to  do  so2.  But  their  ascendency  had  received  a  shock 
from  which  it  never  fully  recovered.  On  the  next  day  they  appeared 
downcast  and  dispirited  in  the  Boule\  which  was  itself  thinly  attended, 
While  the  privileged  Three  Thousand  were  everywhere  in  discord  and 
bartial  mutiny.  Those  among  them  who  had  been  most  compromised 
in  the  crimes  of  the  Thirty,  were  strenuous  in  upholding  the  existing 
authority  ;  but  such  as  had  been  less  guilty  protested  against  the  con- 

w  tinuance  of  so  unholy  a  war.  And  though  the  Knights  still  continued 
steadfast  partisans,  yet  the  Thirty  were  also  seriously  weakened  by  the 
death  of  Kritias — the  ascendent  and  decisive  head  ;  while  that  party, 
/both  in  the  Boule  and  out  of  it,  which  had  formerly  adhered  to  Theramends, 
now  again  raised  its  head.  A  public  meeting  among  them  was  held,  in 
/  which  what  may  be  called  the  opposition  party  among  the  Thirty  became 
/  predominant.     It  was  determined  to  depose  the  Thirty,  and  to  constitute 

/  a  fresh  oligarchy  of  Ten,  one  from  each  tribe.  But  the  members  of 
the  Thirty  were  held  to  be  individually  re-eligible  ;  so  that  two  of  them, 
adherents  of  Theramends  and  unfriendly  to  Kritias,  with  others  of  the 

y  same  vein  of  sentiment,  were  chosen  among  the  Ten.  Charikles  and  the 
more  violent  members,  having  thus  lost  their  ascendency,  no  longer 
deemed  themselves  safe  at  Athens,  but  retired  to  Eleusis,  which  they  had 
had  the  precaution  to  occupy  beforehand.     Probably  a  number  of  their 

1  Foe  the  topography  of  the  Peiraeus  and  the  *  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  4,  22  ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xii., 

adjacent  harbours,  cf.  E.  Gardner,  Ancient  Athens,       Cont.  Eratostk.,  f  55. 
pp.  543-545..— Ed.  s  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.,  Cont.  Eratostk.,  §$  55,  5& 
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partisans,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  also,  retired  thither  along 
with  them. 

The  nomination  of  this  new  oligarchy  of  Ten  was  plainly  a  compromise, 
adopted  by  some  from  desire  to  come  to  accommodation  with  the  exiles 
— by  others,  from  a  conviction  that  the  only  way  of  maintaining  the 
oligarchical  system,  and  repelling  the  exiles,  was  to  constitute  a  new 
oligarchical  Board.  Instead  of  attempting  to  agree  upon  terms  of  accom- 
modation with  the  exiles  in  Peiraeus  generally,  they  merely  tried  to  corrupt 
separately  Thrasybulus  and  the  leaders,  offering  to  admit  ten  of  them 
to  a  share  of  the  oligarchical  power  at  Athens,  provided  they  would 
betray  their  party.  This  offer  having  been  indignantly  refused,  the  war 
was  again  resumed  between  Athens  and  Peiraeus l. 

Far  from  being  able  to  abuse  power  like  their  predecessors,  the  Ten  did 
not  even  fully  confide  in  their  Three  Thousand  hoplites,  but  were  obliged 
to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  Ten  sent  envoys  to 
Sparta  to  solicit  farther  aid  ;  while  the  Thirty  sent  envoys  thither  also, 
from  Eleusis,  for  the  same  purpose  ;  both  representing  that  the  Athenian 
people  had  revolted  from  Sparta,  and  required  farther  force  to  reconquer 
them. 

Such  foreign  aid  become  daily  more  necessary  to  them,  since  the  forces 
of  Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeus  grew  stronger,  before  their  eyes,  in  numbers, 
in  arms,  and  in  hope  of  success.  Many  exiles  flocked  in  to  their  aid  : 
others  sent  donations  of  money  or  arms.  Among  the  latter  the  orator 
Lysias  stood  conspicuous,  transmitting  to  Peiraeus  a  present  of  200  shields, 
as  well  as  2,000  drachms  in  money,  and  hiring  besides  300  fresh  soldiers2. 
Proclamation  was  made  by  Thrasybulus,  that  all  metics  who  would  lend 
aid  should  be  put  on  the  footing  of  isotely  or  equal  payment  of  taxes 
with  citizens.  Within  a  short  time  he  had  got  together  a  considerable 
force  both  in  heavy-armed  and  light-armed,  and  even  seventy  horsemen  ; 
so  that  he  was  in  condition  to  make  excursions  out  of  Peiraeus,  and  to 
collect  wood  and  provisions. 

In  the  established  civil  war  which  now  raged  in  Attica,  Thrasybulus 
and  the  exiles  in  Peiraeus  had  decidedly  the  advantage,  maintaining  the 
offensive,  while  the  Ten  in  Athens,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Thirty  at 
Eleusis,  were  each  thrown  upon  their  defence.  Presently,  however,  the 
arrival  of  a  Spartan  auxiliary  force  altered  the  balance  of  parties.  Ly- 
sander,  whom  the  oligarchical  envoys  had  expressly  requested  to  be  sent 
to  them  as  general,  prevailed  with  the  Ephors  to  grant  their  request. 
While  he  himself  went  to  Eleusis  and  got  together  a  Peloponnesian  land- 
force,  his  brother  Libys  conducted  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes  to  block  up 
Peiraeus,  and  100  talents  were  lent  to  the  Athenian  oligarchs  out  of  the 
large  sum  recently  brought  from  Asia  into  the  Spartan  treasury3. 

The  arrival  of  Lysander  brought  the  two  sections  of  oligarchs  in  Attica 
again  into  co-operation,  restrained  the  progress  of  Thrasybulus,  and  even 
reduced  Peiraeus  to  great  straits  by  preventing  all  entry  of  ships  or  stores. 
Nothing  could  have  prevented  it  from  being  reduced  to  surrender,  if 
Lysander  had  been  allowed  free  scope  in  his  operations.  But  the  general 
sentiment  of  Greece  had  by  this  time  become  disgusted  with  his  ambitious 

1  The  facts  which  I  have  here  set  down  result  2  Lysias,  Or.  xxxi.,  Conl.  Pkihn.,  §§  19-54. 

from   a   comparison  of  Lysias,   Orat.   xii.,   Cont.  s  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  4,  28  ;  Diodor.,  xiv.  33  ; 

Eratosth.,  §§  53,  59,  94 ;  Diodor.,  xiv.  32  ;  Justin,  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.,  Cont.  Eratosth.,  §  60. 
v.  9. 
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policy,  and  with  the  oligarchies  which  he  had  everywhere  set  up  as  his 
instruments — a  sentiment  not  without  influence  on  the  feelings  of  the 
leading  Spartans,  who  were  determined  not  to  allow  him  to  conquer 
Attica  a  second  time,  in  order  to  plant  his  own  creatures  as  rulers  at 
Athens. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  King  Pausanias  obtained  the 
consent  of  three  out  of  the  five  Ephors  to  undertake  himself  an  expedition 
into  Attica,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  confederacy,  for  which  he 
immediately  issued  proclamation.  Opposed  to  the  political  tendencies 
of  Lysander,  he  was  somewhat  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  democracy. 
It  was  probably  understood  that  his  intentions  towards  Athens  were 
lenient  and  anti-Lysandrian,  so  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  obeyed 
the  summons  generally.  Yet  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  still  declined, 
on  the  ground  that  Athens  had  done  nothing  to  violate  the  late  convention, 
a  remarkable  proof  oi  the  altered  feelings  of  Greece  during  the  last  year, 
since  down  to  the  period  of  that  convention,  these  two  states  had  been 
more  bitterly  hostile  to  Athens  than  any  others  in  the  confederacy.  They 
suspected  that  even  the  expedition  of  Pausanias  was  projected  with 
selfish  Lacedaemonian  views,  to  secure  Attica  as  a  separate  dependency 
of  Sparta,  though  detached  from  Lysander. 

On  approaching  Athens,  Pausanias,  joined  by  Lysander  and  the  forces 
already  in  Attica,  encamped  near  the  city  gates.  Pausanias  was  fur- 
nished at  once  with  ample  grounds,  not  merely  for  repudiating  the  Thirty 
altogether,  and  sending  back  the  presents  which  they  tendered  to  him1 — 
but  even  for  refusing  to  identify  himself  unreservedly  with  the  new 
Oligarchy  of  Ten  which  had  risen  upon  their  ruins. 

At  first  he  held  a  language  decidedly  adverse  to  Thrasybulus  and  the 
exiles,  sending  to  them  a  herald,  and  requiring  them  to  disband  and  go 
to  their  respective  homes.  The  requisition  not  being  obeyed,  he  made  a 
faint  attack  upon  Peiraeus,  which  had  no  effect.  Next  day  he  marched 
down  with  two  large  divisions,  and  three  tribes  of  the  Athenian  Horsemen, 
to  reconnoitre  the  place,  and  see  where  a  line  of  blockade  could  be  drawn. 
Some  light  troops  annoyed  him,  but  his  troops  repulsed  them,  and  pursued 
them  even  as  far  as  the  theatre  of  Peiraeus,  where  all  the  forces  of  Thrasy- 
bulus were  mustered.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  here  in  a  disadvantageous 
position,  so  that  all  the  light-armed  of  Thrasybulus  were  enabled  to  drive 
them  out  again  with  loss — two  of  the  Spartan  polemarchs  being  here 
slain.  Pausanias  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  a  little  eminence  about  half 
a  mile  off,  where  he  mustered  his  whole  force,  and  formed  his  hoplites 
into  a  very  deep  phalanx.  Thrasybulus  on  his  side  was  so  encouraged 
by  the  recent  success  of  his  light-armed,  that  he  ventured  to  bring  out  his 
heavy-armed,  only  eight  deep,  to  an  equal  conflict  on  the  open  ground. 
But  he  was  here  completely  worsted,  and  driven  back  into  Peiraeus  with 
the  loss  of  1 50  men,  so  that  the  Spartan  King  was  able  to  retire  to  Athens 
after  a  victory  and  a  trophy  erected  to  commemorate  it. 

The  issue  of  this  battle  was  one  extremely  fortunate  for  Thrasybulus 
and  his  comrades,  since  it  left  the  honours  of  the  day  with  Pausanias,  so 
as  to  avoid  provoking  enmity  or  vengeance  on  his  part.  It  disposed 
Pausanias  still  farther  towards  an  accommodation,  strengthening  also  the 
force  of  that  party  in  Athens  which  was  favourable  to  the  same  object. 

1  I  ysias,  Or.  xvui.,  Dt  Bonn  Nki<£  Frut.,  #  8-n. 
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This  opposition-party  found  decided  favour  with  the  Spartan  King,  as 
well  as  with  the  Ephor  Naukleidas  who  accompanied  him.  Xenophon, 
indeed,  according  to  that  narrow  and  partial  spirit  which  pervades  his 
Hettenica,  notices  no  sentiment  in  Pausanias  except  his  jealousy  of 
Lysander,  and  treats  the  opposition  against  the  Ten  at  Athens  as  having 
been  got  up  by  his  intrigues1.  But  it  seems  plain  that  this  is  not  a  correct 
account.  Pausanias  did  not  create  the  discord,  but  found  it  already 
existing,  and  had  to  choose  which  of  the  parties  he  would  adopt.  To 
second  the  pacific  party  was  at  once  the  easiest  course  for  Pausanias  to 
take,  and  the  most  likely  to  popularize  Sparta  in  Greece  ;  whereas  he  would 
surely  have  entailed  upon  her  still  more  bitter  curses  from  without,  not  to 
mention  the  loss  of  men  to  herself,  if  he  had  employed  the  amount  of 
force  requisite  to  uphold  the  Ten,  and  subdue  Peiraeus. 

Under  such  a  state  of  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Pausanias 
encouraged  solicitations  for  peace  from  Thrasybulus,  and  granted  them 
a  truce  to  enable  them  to  send  envoys  to  Sparta.  Along  with  these  envoys 
went  Kephisophon  and  Melitus,  sent  for  the  same  purpose  of  entreating 
peace,  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  Ten  at  Athens,  under  the  sanction 
both  of  Pausanias  and  of  the  accompanying  Ephors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Ten,  finding  themselves  discountenanced  by  Pausanias,  sent  envoys 
of  their  own  to  outbid  the  others.  They  tendered  themselves,  their  walls, 
and  their  city,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Lacedaemonians  chose,  requiring 
that  Thrasybulus,  if  he  pretended  to  be  the  friend  of  Sparta,  should  make 
the  same  unqualified  surrender  of  Peiraeus  and  Munychia.  All  the  three 
sets  of  envoys  were  heard  before  the  three  Ephors  remaining  at  Sparta 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  assembly,  who  took  the  best  resolution  which 
the  case  admitted — to  bring  to  pass  an  amicable  settlement  between 
Athens  and  Peiraeus,  and  to  leave  the  terms  to  be  fixed  by  fifteen  com- 
missioners, who  were  sent  thither  forthwith  to  sit  in  conjunction  with 
Pausanias.  This  Board  determined,  that  the  exiles  in  Peiraeus  should  be 
re-admitted  to  Athens  ;  that  an  accommodation  should  take  place  ;  and 
that  no  man  should  be  molested  for  past  acts,  except  the  Thirty,  the 
Eleven  (who  had  been  the  instruments  of  all  executions),  and  the  Ten  who 
had  governed  in  Peiraeus2.  But  Eleusis  was  recognised  as  a  government 
separate  from  Athens,  and  left  in  possession  of  the  Thirty,  to  serve  as  a 
refuge  for  all  those  who  might  feel  their  future  safety  compromised  at 
Athens  in  consequence  of  their  past  conduct3. 

As  soon  as  these  terms  were  proclaimed,  accepted,  and  sworn  to  by  all 
parties,  Pausanias  with  all  the  Lacedaemonians  evacuated  Attica.  Thrasy- 
bulus and  the  exiles  marched  up  in  solemn  procession  from  Peiraeus  to 
Athens.  Their  first  act  was  to  go  up  to  the  acropolis,  now  relieved  from 
its  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  and  there  to  offer  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving. 
On  descending  from  thence,  a  general  assembly  was  held,  in  which  the 
democracy  was  restored. 

The  archons,  the  [Council]  of  Five  Hundred,  the  public  assembly,  and  the 

1  Xenoph.,  Hdlen.,  ii.  4,  35.  colours.     This  version,  which  is  probably  based  on 

2  Ath.  Pol.  (c.  38)  differs  from  Xenophon  in  some  official  papers,  and  therefore  the  more  trust- 
points  with  regard  to  the  settlement.  (1)  The  worthy,  somewhat  detracts  from  the  merits  of 
number  of  the  commissioners  from  Sparta  is  given  Pausanias,    as    revealed    by    the    philo-Spartan 


as  ten.     (2)  The  original  board  of  Ten  at  Athens  Xenophon.     (3)  The   original   Ten   were  not   in- 

was  replaced,  shortly  before  Pausanias'   arrival,  eluded  in  the  amnesty.     Considering  their  record, 

by  a  more  representative  Ten,  who  opened  negotia-  it  may  well  be  believed  that  Ath.  Pol.  is  right  on 

tions  with  Thrasybulus,  and  subsequently  passed  this  point. — Ed. 
the   evOvva   before    the    democracy   with    flying  •*'  Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  ii.  4,  39  ;  Diodor.,  xiv.  33. 
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Dikasteries  appear  to  have  been  now  revived,  as  they  had  stood  in  the 
democracy  prior  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Lysander1.  This  important 
restoration  seems  to  have  taken  place  some  time  in  the  spring  of  403  B.C., 
though  we  cannot  exactly  make  out  in  what  month.  The  first  archon 
now  drawn  was  Eukleides,  who  gave  his  name  to  this  memorable  year, 
a  year  never  afterwards  forgotten  by  Athenians. 

Eleusis  was  at  this  time,  pursuant  to  the  late  convention,  a  city  inde- 
pendent and  separate  from  Athens,  under  the  government  of  the  Thirty. 
It  was  not  likely  that  this  separation  would  last ;  but  the  Thirty  were 
themselves  the  parties  to  give  cause  for  its  termination.  They  were 
getting  together  a  mercenary  force  at  Eleusis,  when  the  whole  force  of 
Athens  was  marched  to  forestall  their  designs.  The  generals  at  Eleusis 
came  forth  to  demand  a  conference,  but  were  seized  and  put  to  death  ; 
the  Thirty  themselves,  and  a  few  of  the  most  obnoxious  individuals, 
fled  out  of  Attica  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  Eleusinian  occupants  were  per- 
suaded by  their  friends  from  Athens  to  come  to  an  equal  and  honourable 
accommodation2. 


We  have  now  passed  that  short  interval,  occupied  by  the  Thirty,  which 
succeeded  so  immediately  upon  the  extinction  of  the  empire  and  independ- 
ence of  Athens  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  pause  or  reflection.  A 
few  words  respecting  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  empire  are  now  required — 
summing  up  as  it  were  the  political  moral  of  the  events  between  477  and 
405  B.C. 

The  Confederacy  of  Delos  was  formed  by  the  free  and  spontaneous 
association  of  many  different  towns,  all  alike  independent ;  towns  which 
met  in  synod  and  deliberated  by  equal  vote — took  by  their  majority 
resolutions  binding  upon  all — and  chose  Athens  as  their  chief  to  enforce 
these  resolutions,  as  well  as  to  superintend  generally  the  war  against  the 
common  enemy.  But  it  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  compact  which  per- 
manently bound  each  individual  state  to  the  remainder.  None  had 
liberty,  either  to  recede  or  to  withhold  the  contingent  imposed  by  authority 
of  the  common  synod,  or  to  take  any  separate  step  inconsistent  with  its 
obligations  to  the  confederacy.  No  union  less  stringent  than  this  could 
have  prevented  the  renewal  of  Persian  ascendency  in  the  iEgean.  Seceding 
or  disobedient  states  were  thus  treated  as  guilty  of  treason  or  revolt, 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  Athens,  as  chief,  to  repress.  Her  first  repres- 
sions, against  Naxos  and  other  states,  were  undertaken  in  prosecution  of 
such  duty  ;  in  which  if  she  had  been  wanting,  the  confederacy  would  have 
fallen  to  pieces,  and  the  common  enemy  would  have  reappeared. 

Now  the  only  way  by  which  the  confederacy  was  saved  from  falling 
to  pieces,  was  by  being  transformed  into  an  Athenian  empire.  Such 
transformation  (as  Thukydides  plainly  intimates3)  did  not  arise  from  the 
ambition  or  deep-laid  projects  of  Athens,  but  from  the  reluctance  of  the 
larger  confederates  to  discharge  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  common 
synod,  and  from  the  un warlike  character  of  the  confederates  generally — 
which  made  them  desirous  to  commute  military  service  ior  money-pay- 

I  A  detailed  account  of   the  working   of   the  a  Xenoph.,  HelUn.,  ii.  4,  43  ',  Justin.,  v.  11. 

Athenian  constitution  in  the  fourth  century  will  *  Thukyd.,  i.  97. 

be  found  in  A  Ik.  Pol.,  c.  43  onward.— Ed. 
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ment,  while  Athens  on  her  part  was  not  less  anxious  to  perform  the  service 
and  obtain  the  money.  By  gradual  and  unforeseen  stages,  Athens  thus 
passed  from  consulate  to  empire,  in  such  manner  that  no  one  could  point 
out  the  precise  moment  of  time  when  the  confederacy  of  Delos  ceased,  and 
when  the  empire  began. 

But  the  Athenian  empire  came  to  include  (between  460-446  B.C.)  other 
cities  not  parties  to  the  confederacy  of  Delos.  Athens  had  conquered 
her  ancient  enemy  the  island  of  ^Egina,  and  had  acquired  supremacy 
over  Megara,  Bceotia,  Phokis,  and  Lokris,  and  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus. 
Her  empire  was  now  at  its  maximum,  and  had  she  been  able  to  maintain 
it — or  even  to  keep  possession  of  the  Megarid  separately,  which  gave  her 
the  means  of  barring  out  all  invasions  from  Peloponnesus — the  future 
course  Of  Grecian  history  would  have  been  materially  altered.  But  her 
empire  on  land  did  not  rest  upon  the  same  footing  as  her  empire  at  sea. 
The  peace  concluded  in  445  b.c.  left  her  with  all  her  maritime  and  insular 
empire  (including  Eubcea),  but  with  nothing  more  ;  while  by  the  loss  of 
Megara  she  was  now  open  to  invasion  from  Peloponnesus. 

On  this  footing  she  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  fourteen  years  afterwards.  I  have  shown  that  that  war  did  not  arise 
(as  has  been  so  often  asserted)  from  aggressive  or  ambitious  schemes  on- 
the  part  of  Athens,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  aggression  was  all  on 
the  side  of  her  enemies,  who  were  full  of  hopes  that  they  could  put  her 
down  with  little  delay  ;  while  she  was  not  merely  conservative  and 
defensive,  but  even  discouraged  by  the  certainty  of  destructive  invasion, 
and  only  dissuaded  from  concessions,  alike  imprudent  and  inglorious, 
by  the  extraordinary  influence  and  resolute  wisdom  of  Perikles.  That 
great  man  comprehended  well  both  the  conditions  and  the  limits  of 
Athenian  empire.  Athens  was  now  understood  by  her  subjects  and 
enemies,  as  well  as  by  her  own  citizens,  to  be  mistress  of  the  sea.  It  was 
the  care  of  Perikles  to  keep  that  belief  within  definite  boundaries,  and  to 
prevent  all  waste  of  the  force  of  the  city  in  making  new  or  distant  ac- 
quisitions which  could  not  be  permanently  maintained.  But  it  was  also 
his  care  to  enforce  upon  his  countrymen  the  lesson  of  maintaining  their 
existing  empire  unimpaired,  and  shrinking  from  no  effort  requisite  for 
that  end. 

Following  the  events  of  the  war,  we  shall  find  that  Athens  did  adhere 
to  Perikles'  policy  for  the  first  seven  years.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the 
war  occurred  the  unexpected  victory  at  Sphakteria  and  the  capture  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners.  Had  the  great  statesman  been  alive,  he 
might  have  turned  this  moment  of  superiority  to  better  account,  and 
might  perhaps  have  contrived  even  to  get  possession  of  Megara  (a  point 
of  unspeakable  importance  to  Athens,  since  it  protected  her  against 
invasion)  in  exchange  for  the  Spartan  captives.  But  the  general  feeling 
of  confidence  which  then  animated  all  parties  at  Athens,  determined  them 
(in  424  B.C.)  to  grasp  at  this  and  much  more  by  force.  They  tried  to 
reconquer  both  Megara  and  Bceotia  :  in  the  former  they  failed,  though  suc- 
ceeding so  far  as  to  capture  Nisaea  ;  in  the  latter  they  not  only  failed,  but 
suffered  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Delhi m. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  same  year,  424  b.c,  too,  that  Brasidas 
broke  into  their  empire  in  Thrace,  and  robbed  them  of  their  most  precious 
possession — Amphipolis.     Again  it  seems  that  the  Athenians  departed 
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from  the  conservative  policy  of  Perikles,  not  by  ambitious  over-action, 
but  by  inaction — omitting  to  do  all  that  might  have  been  done  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  Brasidas. 

But  though  that  great  man  could  not  have  prevented  the  loss,  he  would 
assuredly  have  deemed  no  efforts  too  great  to  recover  it ;  and  in  this  respect 
his  policy  was  espoused  by  Kleon,  in  opposition  to  Nikias  and  the  peace 
party. 

We  have,  during  the  four  years  succeeding  the  battle  of  Delium 
(424-420  B.C.),  a  series  of  departures  from  the  conservative  policy  of 
Perikles,  departures,  not  in  the  way  of  ambitious  over-acquisition,  but  of 
languor  and  unwillingness  to  make  efforts  even  for  the  recovery  of  capital 
losses.  Those  who  see  no  defects  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  democracy, 
except  those  of  over-ambition  and  love  of  war,  pursuant  to  the  jests  of 
Aristophanes,  overlook  altogether  these  opposite  but  serious  blunders  of 
Nikias  and  the  peace  party. 

Next  comes  the  ascendency  of  Alkibiades,  leading  to  the  two  years' 
campaign  in  Peloponnesus  in  conjunction  with  Elis,  Argos,  and  Mantineia, 
and  ending  in  the  complete  re-establishment  of  Lacedaemonian  supremacy. 
Here  was  a  diversion  of  Athenian  force  from  its  legitimate  purpose  of 
preserving  or  re-establishing  the  empire,  for  inland  projects  which  Perikles 
could  never  have  approved. 

We  now  come  to  the  expedition  against  Syracuse.  Down  to  that 
period,  the  empire  of  Athens  (except  the  possessions  in  Thrace)  remained 
undiminished,  and  her  general  power  nearly  as  great  as  it  had  ever  been 
since  445  B.C.  That  expedition  was  the  one  great  and  fatal  departure 
from  the  Periklean  policy,  bringing  upon  Athens  an  amount  of  disaster 
from  which  she  never  recovered.  Though  Perikles  would  have  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  project,  yet  he  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen  the 
enormous  ruin  in  which  it  would  end  ;  nor  could  such  ruin  have  been 
brought  about  by  any  man  existing,  save  Nikias.  In  measuring  therefore 
the  extent  of  misjudgement  fairly  imputable  to  the  Athenians  for  this 
ruinous  undertaking,  we  must  always  recollect,  that  first  the  failure  of 
the  siege,  next  the  ruin  of  the  armament,  did  not  arise  from  intrinsic 
difficulties  in  the  case,  but  from  the  personal  defects  of  the  commander. 

After  the  Syracusan  disaster,  there  is  no  longer  any  question  about 
adhering  to,  or  departing  from,  the  Periklean  policy.  Athens  is  like 
Patroklus  in  the  Iliad,  after  Apollo  has  stunned  him  by  a  blow  on  the 
back  and  loosened  his  armour.  Nothing  but  the  slackness  of  her  enemies 
allowed  her  time  for  a  partial  recovery,  so  as  to  make  increased  heroism 
a  substitute  for  impaired  force.  And  the  years  of  struggle  which  she  now 
went  through  are  among  the  most  glorious  events  in  her  history.  These 
years  present  one  peculiarly  honourable  moment,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Four  Hundred. 

I  have  thought  it  important  to  recall,  in  this  short  summary,  the  leading 
events  of  the  seventy  years  preceding  405  B.C.,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
understood  to  what  degree  Athens  was  politically  or  prudentially  to  blame 

\for  the  great  downfall  which  she  then  underwent.  Her  downfall  had 
one  great  cause — we  may  almost  say,  one  single  cause — the  Sicilian 
expedition.  The  empire  of  Athens  both  was,  and  appeared  to  be,  in 
exuberant  strength  when  that  expedition  was  sent  forth  :  strength  more 
than  sufficient  to  bear  up  against  all  moderate  faults  or  moderate  mis- 
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fortunes,  such  as  no  government  ever  long  escapes.  But  the  catastrophe 
of  Syracuse  was  something  overpassing  in  terrific  calamity  all  Grecian 
experience  and  all  power  of  foresight.  It  was  like  the_Rjissian  campaign 
of  1 81 2  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  No  Grecian  power  could  bear  up 
against  sucTTaTdeath  wound  ;  and  the  prolonged  struggle  of  Athens,  after 
it,  is  not  the  least  wonderful  part  of  the  whole  war. 

Nothing  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  is  so  remarkable  as  the 
\  Athenian  empire,  taking  it  as  it  stood  in  its  completeness,  from  about 
460-413  b.c.  (the  date  of  the  Syracusan  catastrophe),  or  still  more,  from 
460-424  b.c.  (the  date  when  Brasidas  made  his  conquests  in  Thrace).  If 
we  view  it  as  it  had  stood  before  that  event,  during  the  period  of  its 
integrity,  it  is  a  sight  marvellous  to  contemplate,  and  its  working  must 
be  pronounced,  in  my  judgement,  to  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the 
Grecian  world.  No  Grecian  state  except  Athens  could  have  sufficed  to 
organize  such  a  system,  or  to  hold,  in  partial,  though  regulated,  con- 
tinuous and  specific  communion,  so  many  little  states,  each  animated 
with  that  force  of  political  repulsion  instinctive  in  the  Grecian  mind. 
This  was  a  mighty  task,  worthy  of  Athens,  and  to  which  no  state  except 
Athens  was  competent.  We  have  already  seen  in  part  how  little  qualified 
Sparta  was  to  perform  it :  and  we  may  refer  to  a  like  fruitless  essay  on 
the  part  of  Thebes. 

As  in  regard  to  the  democracy  of  Athens  generally,  so  in  regard  to  her 
empire — it  has  been  customary  with  historians  to  take  notice  of  little  1 
except  the  bad  side.  But  my  conviction  is  that  the  empire  of  Athens  was  * 
not  harsh  and  oppressive,  as  it  is  commonly  depicted.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  dominion  the  condition  of  the  maritime  Greeks  was 
materially  better  than  it  had  been  before,  or  than  it  will  be  seen  to  become 
afterwards.  Her  empire,  if  it  did  not  inspire  attachment,  certainly 
provoked  no  antipathy,  among  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  of  the  subjects 
communities.  If  in  her  imperial  character  she  exacted  obedience,  she 
also  fulfilled  duties  and  ensured  protection — to  a  degree  incomparably 
greater  than  was  ever  realized  by  Sparta. 

Without  being  insensible  either  to  the  faults  or  to  the  misdeeds  of 
imperial  Athens,  I  believe  that  her  empire  was  a  great  comparative  benefit, 
and  its  extinction  a  great  loss,  to  her  own  subjects.  But  still  more  do  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  good,  looked  at  with  reference  to  Pan-Hellenic 
interests.  Its  maintenance  furnished  the  only  possibility  of  keeping  out 
foreign  intervention,  and  leaving  the  destinies  of  Greece  to  depend  upon 
native,  spontaneous,  untramelled  Grecian  agencies.  The  downfall  of  the 
Athenian  empire  is  the  signal  for  the  arms  and  corruption  of  Persia  again 
to  make  themselves  felt,  and  for  the  re-enslavement  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
under  her  tribute-officers.  Such  was  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Grecian 
world  to  political  nonintegration  or  disintegration,  that  the  rise  of  the 
Athenian  empire,  incorporating  so  many  states  into  one  system,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  most  extraordinary  accident.  Nothing  but  the  genius, 
energy,  discipline,  and  democracy  of  Athens,  could  have  brought  it  about ; 
nor  even  she,  unless  favoured  and  pushed  on  by  a  very  peculiar  train  of 
antecedent  events.  But  having  once  got  it,  she  might  perfectly  well 
have  kept  it ;  and  had  she  done  so,  the  Hellenic  world  would  have  remained 
so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  repel  foreign  intervention.  When  we  reflect 
how  infinitely  superior  was  the  Hellenic  mind  to  that  of  all  surrounding 
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nations  and  races,  and  how  much  more  it  might  perhaps  have  achieved, 
if  it  had  enjoyed  another  century  or  half -century  of  freedom,  under  the 
stimulating  headship  of  the  most  progressive  and  most  intellectual  of  all 
its  separate  communities — we  shall  look  with  double  regret  on  the  ruin 
of  the  Athenian  empire. 


APPENDIX 

[The  statements  in  the  A th.  Pol.,  besides  correcting  Xenophon  on  some  matters 
of  detail,  compel  us  to  regard  the  institution  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens 
and  their  early  history  in  a  somewhat  different  light  from  that  which  commended 
itself  to  former  historians. 

The  chapters  of  Ath.  Pol.  dealing  with  this  crisis  (34-39)  are  not  characterized 
by  the  same  wealth  of  documentary  evidence  which  marks  the  account  of  the 
revolution  of  411  ;  yet  this  new  account  is  of  importance,  in  that  it  frequently 
supplements  the  fragmentary  record  of  our  other  sources,  and  so  offers  the 
chance  of  reconstructing  the  history  of  404-403  in  a  more  consistent  fashion 
than  had  hitherto  been  found  possible. 

A.  C.  34,  §  3,  gives  some  valuable  information  regarding  the  peace-terms 
imposed  by  Sparta  :  the  Athenians  were  to  adopt  a  irdrpios  ToXireia  (repeated 
in  Diod.,  xiv.  3).  This  type  of  constitution  has  been  already  found  in  con- 
nexion with  the  name  of  Theramenes  (Appendix  to  c.  32),  and  in  this  case  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  clause  was  inserted  at  his  suggestion.  We  now  can 
understand  what  kept  Theramenes  busy  during  the  peace-negotiations.  What 
the  original  purpose  of  Lysander  and  the  ephors  may  have  been  with  regard 
to  the  future  government  of  Athens,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  considering 
that  their  regular  practice  was  to  impose  a  dekarchy  upon  the  conquered  cities, 
we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  Theramenes  who  effected  a  modification  in  favour 
of  a  more  liberal  constitution  for  his  native  city. 

We  are  f ui  thermore  informed,  in  this  same  passage,  that  the  democrats  strove 
to  preserve  the  old  constitution  unchanged,  that  the  returned  exiles  and  club- 
partisans  schemed  to  establish  a  close  oligarchy  ;  while  a  third  party,  which  was 
dissociated  from  the  iroupelcu,  sought  to  establish  the  prescribed  irdrpios  ToXirela. 
This  account  in  the  main  confirms  Lysias  (C.  Eratosth.,  §§  43,  44,  70-76  ;  C. 
Agorat.,  §  17  ff.),  who  mentions  the  institution  of  ephors  and  a  campaign  against 
the  democratic  leaders  (see  pp.  772,  773).  Further,  Lysias  entirely  dissociates 
Theramenes  from  the  ircupeicu,  though  otherwise  extremely  hostile  towards 
him,  thus  strikingly  confirming  the  account  of  Ath.  Pol.  Diodorus  (xiv.  3) 
likewise  places  Theramenes  and  the  oligarchs  in  contrast,  the  latter  being  said 
to  have  branded  the  n-dr/nos  iroXirela  as  sheer  democracy  just  as  the  extremists 
of  41 1  would  not  fall  back  upon  the  programme  of  the  moderates  (Thuk.,  viii.  92). 
The  further  inference  of  Diodorus,  that  Theramenes  was  a  democratic  repre- 
sentative, is  of  course  a  mistake. 

B.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  Lysander  had  to  return  from 
Samos  to  set  matters  straight  (Lysias,  C.  Eratosth.,  §  71  ;  Diod.,  xiv.  3  ;  Ath. 
Pol.,  c.  34).  The  ekklesia  was  now  constrained  to  elect  a  Constituent  Committee, 
which,  according  to  the  important  statement  in  Lysias  (C.  Eratosth.,  §  76),  was 
composed  of  ten  champions  of  the  democratic  party,  ten  supporters  of  the 
'  ephors  '  (i.e.,  the  extreme  oligarchs),  and  ten  partisans  of  Theramenes.  Clearly, 
the  board  of  Thirty  represented  a  compromise  between  the  three  factions  in 
Athens,  and  differed  from  the  ordinary  type  of  dekarchy  in  being  more  repre- 
sentative, and  not  so  essentially  oligarchic. 

C.  This  committee  was  charged  with  the  express  duty  of  revising  the  Athenian 
constitution  (Xen.,  Hcllen.,  ii.  3,  2).  Xenophon  (Hellcn.,  ii.  3,  n)  remarks  that 
the  Thirty  neglected  this  task  from  the  first ;  but  Ath.  Pol.,  c.  35  (which  here, 
no  doubt,  as  elsewhere,  is  based  on  official  documents),  states  that,  after  installing 
a  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  chosen  by  lot  from  a  special  list,  they  made  a  genuine 
endeavour  to  institute  a  rdrpios  woXiTela.  and  to  this  effect  repealed,  among 
Others,  the  laws  against  the  Areopagus  which  hod  ushered  in  the  extreme  dema 
cracy  and  the  predominance  of  the  dikasteries.     Again,   Xenophon  and   Ath- 
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Pol.  agree  in  asserting  that  the  Thirty  at  first  made  themselves  popular  by- 
repressing  the  informers  who  had  nourished  since  the  days  of  Perikles,  and  had 
incurred  the  odium  not  only  of  the  disaffected  aristocrats,  but  of  the  quiet  pro- 
prietors and  traders. 

D.  The  duration  of  this  period  of  well-meant  reforms  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
But  all  authorities  admit  that  ultimately  the  board  grew  careless  of  its  real 
duties,  and  began  to  exercise  an  irresponsible  dominion  which  won  them  the 
name  of  '  Thirty  Tyrants '.  This  development  from  a  moderate  to  an  extreme 
oligarchic  type  of  government  affords  a  singular  analogy  to  the  history  of  the 
Four  Hundred. 

E.  The  parallelism  is  sustained  by  the  action  of  Theramenes,  who  once  again 
warns  his  colleagues  against  political  excesses,  insisting  on  the  need  of  popular 
support,  and  once  again  succeeds  in  getting  a  large  body  of  privileged  citizens 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  administration  (Xenophon,  Hellen.,  ii.  3,  18  ;  and 
Ath.  Pol.,  c.  36). 

F.  The  final  issue  alone  is  different,  for  Kritias,  the  leader  of  the  extremist 
wing  of  the  Thirty,  had  learnt  one,  if  only  one,  lesson  from  the  fate  of  the  con- 
spirators of  411,  and  suppressed  the  opposition  betimes  by  his  unscrupulous 
execution  of  Theramenes. 

G.  After  the  ultimate  fall  of  the  oligarchs,  we  find  Theramenes'  ideal  almost 
realized.  The  proposal  of  Phormisius,  that  the  franchise  be  restricted  to  land- 
holders (Lysias,  Or.,  34),  and  of  Tisamenus,  that  the  laws  of  Drako  and  Solon  be 
investigated  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  ir&rpios  iroXiTeLa  (Andok.,  De  Myst., 
§8  83,  84),  though  only  partially  sanctioned  by  the  restored  democracy,  are 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  moderates'  policy. 

We  may  also  observe  that  Ath.  Pol.  in  cc.  34-37,  as  in  cc.  29-32,  gives  us  the 
most  trustworthy  information  about  Theramenes  which  we  possess.  In  accord- 
ance with  its  own  estimate  (c.  28),  and  those  which  Cicero  and  Caesar  held 
{of.  note  2  on  page  779,  and  Plut.,  Cicero,  39),  Theramenes  now  appears  as  a 
true  statesman,  with  a  far-seeing  and  practical  programme  of  moderate  reform. 
But  his  lot  was  cast  in  days  of  violent  party-oscillations,  reminding  us  of  Thuky- 
dides'  well-known  description  of  political  strife  in  hi.  82,  83.  Hence  his  /jLtWrjais 
irpofj.y]d^  was  ever  overridden  by  the  rbXfxa  aXd-yiaros  of  partisan  fanatics  ;  and 
not  being  able  to  attach  himself  definitely  to  either  of  the  intransigeant  sections, 
he  found  himself  a~bused  by  botliTbr  being  a  man  of  no  settled  principles,  and 
guided  by  nothing  but  personal  considerations  {of.  the  characterization  of  him  in 
Ar.,  Rein.,  535  ff.  :   /xeraKvXivSwv  del  avrbv  irpbs  rbv  et*  irpdrrovra  roixov). 

The  heat  of  this  hatred  of  the  factions  is  reflected  in  all  the  contemporary 
authorities,  be  they  aristocratic  (like  Thukydides  and  Xenophon)  or  democratic 
(Lysias).  Ath.  Pol.  and  Diodorus  (so  far  as  this  latter  historian  does  not  tran- 
scribe Xenophon),  who  seem  to  derive  many  of  their  facts  from  an  Atthis  (pre- 
sumably that  of  Androtion),  present  us  with  a  less  distorted  version,  in  which 
the  evidence  of  state-papers  replaces  the  constructions  of  political  enemies. 
Therefore,  where  authorities  clash,  preference  should  generally  be  given  to  the 
two  last-mentioned  sources,  and  the  character  of  Theramenes  vindicated  from 
those  reckless  charges  which  have  hitherto  found  ready  acceptance.  For  a 
criticism  of  the  ancient  sources,  see  B.  Perrin  in  A  merican  Historical  Review,  1904, 
pp.  649-669. — Ed.] 
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Aba,  207 

Abdera,  106,  136,  167 

Revolt  from  Athens,  731,  738 
Xerxes  at,  219 

Abrdnychus,  201 

Abydos: 

Greek  settlement,  94 
Revolt  from  Athens,  720 
Peloponnesian  fleet  at,  722,  724,  727 

Achaea  Phthiotis,  187,  188,  189,  193 

Achaaans,  3  (note). 

Achaemenes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  164,  198 

Achaia,  governments  of  towns  remodelled  by 
Sparta,  570 

Acharnae,  importance  of,  Archidamus  attacks,  390 ; 
beehive  tomb,  2  (note  3) 

Achelous,  458 

Achradina,  627,  260  (note) 

Acropolis,  Athens  :  Kyldn's  conspiracy,  9  ;  Peisis- 
tratus  captures,  46  ;  Kleomenes  and  Isagoras 
besieged,  81  ;  captured  by  Xerxes,  204  et  seq., 
espec  205  (note  1),  208  ;  southern  wall  and  Perir 
klean  buildings,  342 

Adeimantus,  Athenian  general,  740,  751,  764  ;  at 
^Egospotami,  766,  767  ;  alleged  profanation  of 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  610 

Adeimantus  of  Corinth — conduct  at  Salamis,  219 

Admfttus,  King  of  Molossians — Themistokles  pro- 
tected by,  282,  283 

Adramyttium,  96 

^Eakes,  131,  133 

iEakid  heroes,  85,  212 

-Eantides  of  Lampsakus,  53,  55 

/Egina :  early  history,  85 ;  chronology  of  wars  with 
Athens,  93,  94  ;  medism,  136  ;  hostages  taken  by 
Kleomenes,  137,  141,  142 ;  reprisals  against 
Athens  and  revolt  of  Nikodromus,  177  et  seq.  ; 
congress  at  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  182  ;  contingent 
before  Artemirum,  192 ;  receives  Athenians 
before  Salamis,  204  ;  at  Battle  of  Salamis,  206 
et  seq.,  214-219  ;  Athenian  wars  renewed,  298  et 
seq. ;  final  capitulation,  303,  309 ;  tribute  to 
Delian  League,  303  (note)  ;  inhabitants  expelled, 
39*1  393  5  oligarchy  established  by  Peisander, 
698  ;  inhabitants  restored  by  Lysander,  769 ; 
raided  by  Agesandridas,  709 

^Egitium,  Athenian  defeat  at,  456 

iCgospotami,  battle  at,  765-767 

Aeimnestus,  234,  295 

iEnesidemus,  247 

/Enus,  172 

Mpeia,  39 

jEschylus,  167,  173.  213  {note),  257,  33<> 

iCtna,  city  of,  founded  by  Hiero,  258 

iEtolia :  expedition  of  Demosthenes,  455  et  seq.  ; 
defeat  of  Eurylochus  in  Akarnania,  457-460 

Agariste,  610 

Agathokles,  256 

Agesandridas,  709,  710,  711,  727 

Agesippidas,  558 

Agetus,  14  x 

Agis,  King  of  Sparta  :  invasions  of  Attica,  453, 461  ; 
Argive  campaigns  and  Battle  of  Mantineia,  556- 
566  ;  ravages  Argolis  and  Hysiae,  572  ;  renewed 
mvasion  of  Attica  and  foundation  of  Dekeleia, 
644,  669  ;  sends  help  to  Eubcea,  673  ;  hostility 
to  Alkibiades,  674,  687  ;  overtures  from  the  Four 
Hundred  at  Athens,  701  ;  attacks  on  Athens  in 
last  years  of  the  war,  732,  740 
A  pin  urns,  208 


Agoranomi,  280 

Agoratus,  the  informer,  773 

Agroeci,  41  (note  3) 

Agrigentum  (Akragas),  chapters  xiiL,  xxvii. ;  rule  of 
Phalaris,  245,  246 ;  rule  of  Therdn,  251,  256 ; 
war  with  Hiero  and  rule  of  Thrasydaeus,  259 ; 
invasion  of  Duketius,  583 ;  prosperity  in  fifth 
century,  582,  584  ;  attitude  to  Athenian  Expedi- 
tion, 647 

Agylla,  108 

Akanthus : 

Revolt  from  Athens—  Brasidas's  address,  etc., 

497.  498 
Mardonius  at,  135 
Xerxes  at,  175 

Akarnania  :  allied  with  Athens,  386  ;  expedition 
of  Knemus,  416 ;  campaigns  of  Phormio,  422  ; 
of  Asopius,  429  ;  of  Demosthenes,  457-460 

Akraean  cliff,  662,  663 

Akte,  Brasidas's  expedition,  505 

Alalia,  107,  108 

Aleuadas,  164,  186,  187 

Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  King  of  Macedon,  119, 
202,  222  ;  at  Plataea,  230 

Alexikles,  709,  710,  714 

Alexippidas  of  Sparta,  605 

Aliens  in  Athens.     See  Metics. 

Alkamenes,  673,  675 

Alkibiades  (see  generally  chapters  xxv.-xxviiL, 
xxxi.-xxxiv.)  atDelium,  495;  early  life,  character, 
opening  of  political  career,  546  et  seq. ;  anti- 
Spartan  negotiations  with  Argos,  549  et  seq. ; 
at  festival  of  ninetieth  Olympiad,  553,  554  ; 
negotiations  leading  up  to  Battle  of  Mantineia, 
555  et  seq.  ;  aids  Argive  democracy,  571  ;  in- 
trigues resulting  in  ostracism  of  Hyperbolus, 
574  et  seq.  ;  attitude  to  Melian  decree,  578  ; 
advocates  Sicilian  Expedition,  591  ;  criticism  of 
his  policy,  596,  597  ;  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
599  et  seq. ;  departure  of  Sicilian  Expedition,  603- 
609  ;  recalled  for  trial,  610-616  ;  arrival  at  Sparta, 
effect  on  progress  of  the  war,  623-626,  669,  739  ; 
private  relations  at  Sparta,  674  *»  expedition  to 
Chios,  675  et  seq. ;  to  Miletus,  677  ;  condemned 
at  Sparta,  overtures  to  Athens  and  intrigues 
with  Persian  satraps,  687  et  seq.  ;'  Phrynichus 
and  the  oligarchs,  689-692  ;  overtures  to  the 
democracy,  703  et  seq. ;  intrigues  with  Tissa- 
phernes  against  Sparta,  723,  728  ;  at  Samos, 
Kos,  Halikarnassus,  Sestos,  727,  728  ;  Battle  of 
Kyzikus,  and  peace  negotiations,  729  et  seq.  ; 
at  Byzantium,  Chalkedon,  Chrysopolis,  etc,  731" 
734  ;  return  to  Athens,  738  et  seq. ;  operations 
in  Asia  Minor  against  Lysander,  740  et  seq.  ; 
final  disgrace  at  Athens,  retires  to  Chersonese, 
742-744 ;  compared  with  Nikias,  743 ;  warns 
generals  before  /Egospotami,  765 

Alkibiades  (grandfather  of  above),  78 

Alkidas,  432.  433,  445,  446 

Alkiphron,  560 

Alkmaednids : 

Delphian  temple,  rebuilding,  56 
Exile  during  Peisistratid  rule,  42,  48 
Hereditary    taint,   sacrilege    committed    by 

Megaklfc,  9,  47,  377 
Invasion  of  Attica,  defeat  by  Hippias,  5; 
Kimon,  28  (note  1) 
Marathon  shield  signal  to  Persians  ascribed 


to,  156,  157  (note) 
Attack  on  Miltiades,  161  (note) 
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AlopS,  sacked  by  Athenians,  392 
Alpeni,  189,  190,  192 
Alyattes,  King  of  Lydia,  95,  96 
Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  56,  100,  103,  no 
Amathiis,  126 

Ambrakia — joint  expedition  with  Peloponncsians 
against  Argos  in  Amphilochia,  458,   459,  460  ; 
sends  force  to  Plataea,  227;  attacks  Akarnania, 
416  ;  allied  with  Corinth,  355 
Ameinias,  215,  216,  219 
Amompharetus  at  Plataea,  231,  232 
Amorges,  King  of  Iasus — revolt  from  Persia,  674  ; 

capture  by  TissaphernSs,  681 
Amphiaraus,  oracle,  102 
Amphictyonic  council,  189 

Amphipolis :  colonization,  287,  293,  337,  338 ; 
capture  by  Brasidas,  500-504  ;  Kleon's  expedi- 
tion, 519-527,  531  ;  in  Peace  of  Nikias,  532-534  ;' 
expeditions  of  Nikias,  574  and  note,  590,  597  ; 
strategic  importance,  573  ;  topography,  522 
Amyntas,  King  of  Macedon,  55,  119 
Amyrtaeus,  304,  305 

Anakeion — assembly   to  oppose    the  Four    Hun- 
dred, 710 
Anakreon,  50 
Anaktorium : 

Corinthian  seizure,  361 
Athenians,  capture  by,  479 
In  Peace  of  Nikias,  531,  533 
Anapus,  618,  662 
Anaxagoras,  378 
Anaxilaus,  despot  at  Rhegium,  246,  248,  249,  251, 

253.  258 
Anchimolius,  56 

Andokidds :  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  information 
given  to  the  council,  etc.,  611-613  ;  banishment, 
613 
Androkles,  602,  698,  701 
Andromachus,  602,  610 
Andromed&s,  545 
Andron,  u,  715 
Andros,  at  time  of  Salamis,  218 
Athenian  Kleruchs,  336 
Oligarchy  established,  698 
Siege  by  Athenians,  741 
Tribute,  366 
Aneristus,  411,  412 
Anopasa,  195 
Antandrus  captured  by  Artapharnes,  120 

Persian  garrison  expelled,  726 
Anthemokritus,  369 
Antiochus,  741,  742 
Antiphemus,  247 

Antiphon,  330  ;  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
693,  700,  701,  707,  717-720 ;  appeals  to  Sparta, 
708  ;  trial,  715 
Antissa,  426,  427,  432 
Antisthenes,  685 
Anytus,  774,  782 
Apaturia  following  Battle  of  Arginusae,  excitement 

at,  756,  757,  761 
Apelles,  582 
Aphepsion,  611 
Aphetaa,  133,  199-201 
Apodektae,  66 

Apollo  Temenit&s,  620,  629 
Arbitration  in  Athenian  law,  314 

In  thirty  years'   truce  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  371 
Arcadia : 

In  Persian  Wars,  190,  203 
Mantineia  and  Tegea,  war  between,  516 
Spartan  military  operations  after  the  Persian 
War,  295 
Archedik6,  53 
Archeptolemus,  715 
Archias,  627 

'  Archidamian  War,'  399,  400 
Archidamus  I.  of  Sparta  :    chronological  problem 
of  his  reign,  273   (note  3)  ;  Helot  revolt,  295  ; 
opposition  to  Peloponnesian  War,  374  :  invasions 


of  Attica,  388  et  seq.,  401,  425  ;  siege  of  Plataea, 
414 

Archinus,  782 

Archon :  origin  of  office,  4,  5  ;  Solonian  reforms, 
22  (note  4),  24  etseq.,  29-31  ;  Solon  to  Peisistratus 
(Damasias),  41  {note  3)  ;  Peisistratus,  58,  59  ; 
power  lost  owing  to  new  office  of  Strategus,  65, 
280 ;  Kleisthenes,  69  et  seq. ;  at  Marathon,  150 
{note  2),  280  ;  sortition  introduced,  179  (note  1)  ; 
admission  of  Zeugites,  280  (note  1) ;  general 
summary,  314  (note  1) ;  revived  in  403  B.C., 
787 

Archon  Eponymus,  5,  7 

Archon  idfts,  635 

Arderikka,  158 

Ardys,  94,  95 

Areopagus,  pre-Solonian  (origin  of  name,  powers), 
5  (especially  notes  4,  6)  ;  Drako's  laws,  9-1 1  ; 
Solonian  reforms,  25  et  seq.  and  notes ;  under 
Kleisthenes,  68  et  seq.,  72  et  seq.,  93,  313  ;  after 
Persian  invasion,  205,  316;  Kimonian  policy, 
317  ;  reforms  of  Ephialtfes  and  Perikles,  318  et 
seq.  (date  319  note  3),  325,  333  ;  reinstated  by 
the  Thirty,  792 

Arganth6mus,  107 

Argilus,  Brasidas  at,  499,  500 ;  Xerxes  at,  175 

Arginusae,  Battle  of  (and  trial  of  the  generals),  747- 
762 

Argos :  alliance  with  Peisistratus,  50  (note  6),  59  : 
form  of  ostracism  (q.v.),  79  ;  Spartan  victory  of 
Sepeia,  138  et  seq.,  176  (note  2)  ;  charge  of  medism 
in  Persian  wars,  185,  186,  225  (note  2)  ;  secret 
correspondence  with  Mardonius,  226  ;  Battles 
of  Tegea  and  Dipaea,  295  (note  1)  ;  successes 
over  Mykenae  and  Tiryns,  alliance  with  Athens 
(461  b.c),  297  et  seq. ;  embassy  to  Persia  in 
448  b.c,  305  ;  thirty  years'  peace  with  Sparta 
(451  b.c),  333,  533  ;  neutrality  at  beginning  of 
Peloponnesian  War,  388 ;  after  Peace  of  Nikias, 
533  et  seq.,  537  ;  head  of  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy, 538  et  seq.,  790  ;  Boeotian  and  Spartan 
intrigues,  543  ;  alliance  with  Sparta,  544  et  seq. ; 
anti-Spartan  league  formed  by  Alkibiades,  549 
et  seq.,  555  ;  war  against  Epidaurus,  556  ;  in- 
vasion of  Agis  and  Battle  of  Mantineia,  559-568  : 
Athenian  alliance  renounced  and  oligarchic 
supremacy,  568-570 ;  democracy  restored,  alli- 
ance with  Athens  and  war  with  Sparta,  570-573  '» 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (troops  for),  595, 
601,  603  ;  renewed  war  with  Sparta  (Athenian 
aid),  643  ;  offers  to  aid  Athenians  in  Samos, 
706 

Argos  in  Amphilochia,  Phormio's  expedition,  386 
Ambrakiot  attack,  411 
Peloponnesian     and     Ambrakiot     attack — 
Athenian  victories,  457-460 
Ariabignes,  215 
Aristagoras,  120-128 
Aristagoras  of  Kyme,  122 
Aristarchus,  709,  714 

Aristeides :  archonship,  69,  72,  178 ;  alleged  reform 
of  archonship,  70,  179  (note  1),  280  (note  1),  314 
(note  1) ;  on  ostracism,  74,   179  ;  rivalry  with 
Themistokles  and  ostracism,  148,  77,  78,   178, 
(return)  205  ;  character  (compared  with  Themis- 
tokles), 147  et  seq.,  284  ;  general  at  Marathon, 
149,  157  *,  at  Salamis,  214,  216  ;  at  Plataea,  229  ; 
advocates  defensive  league  against  Persia  after 
Plataea,  239,  240  ;  ambassador  to  Sparta,  267  ; 
in  command  of  Athenian  fleet  after  Salamis,  270 
et  seq. ;  formation  of  Delian  League,  274  et  seq., 
365  ;  co-operation  with  Themistokles  in  naval 
policy,  279  ;  death,  284,  285 
Artsteus,  219,  363  et  seq.,  4x1  et  seq. 
Aristo  and  Agetus,  141 
Aristo,  Corinthian  steersman,  648,  649 
Aristogeitdn  and  Harmodius,  conspiracy,  51-53 
Aristokrates,  675,  714,  74°,  744,  760 
Aristophanes  : 

Athenian  love  of  talk  and  controversy,  ridi 
cule  of,  330,  331 
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Aristophanes  (continued) — 

Delineation     of     contemporaries,     historical 
value,  528  et  seq. 
Kleon,  435,  528-530 
Perikles,  407 
Sokrates,  528 
Aristophilides,  King  of  Tarentum,  116 
Aristotle  : 

Attitude  to  Periklean  statesmanship,  397,  409 
Nikias,  estimate  of  political  character,  450 
Constitution  of  Athens,  xii  (Intro.),  xxv 
Arnissa,  515 

ArrhibaBus,  496,  511,  512 
Artabanus,  165 
Artabazanes,  163 
Artabazus  : 

Mardonius,  advice  to,  before  Plataea,  230 
Olynthus  and  Potidasa,  operations  against,  221 
Plataea,  retreat  from,  234,  236 
Satrap  of  Daskylium  and  envoy  to  treat  with 
Pausanias,  271 
Artake,  132 

Artaphernes,    satrap    of    Sardis :    embassy    from 
Kleisthenes,    81  ;    Ionian   revolt,    120-133 ;   re- 
organization of  Ionia,  134  et  seq. 
Artaphernes  (son  Of  above),  143 
Artaphernes,  Persian  envoy  to  Sparta,  479,  480 
Artaxerxes :    chronological    problems    concerning 
Themistoklfes,   283   (note  1)  ;   peace  of   Kallias, 
304  et  seq. ;  death,  481 
Artayktes,  244,  245 
Artayntes,  237,  242 
Artemis;  Ephesians  and  Crcesus,  98  ;  temple-statue, 

78i 
Artemisia,  Queen,  at  Salamis,  209,  216 
Artemisium,  Battle  of,  chapter  x.,  passim 
Artybius,  126 
Artystone,  116 
Asia  Minor : 

Lydian  aggression,  94  et  seq. 
Persian  conquest  of  southern  and  western  por- 
tions, 109 
See   also  Ionia,  Ionians,  Lydia,   Karia,    etc., 
Crcesus,  etc 
Asinarus :  surrender  of  Athenian  army,  665 
Asopius,  429 
Asdpoddrus,  235 
Asopus,  Rivor  :  importance  in  Battle  of  Plataea, 

228  et  seq. 
Asopus,  near  Thermopylae,  192,  195 
Aspasia,  378,  379 
Aspendus,  722,  723 
Astyages,  100,  101 
Astynomi,  280 
Astyochus,  Spartan  commander : 

Intrigues  with  Athenian  leaders,  691 
Naval  operations  against  Athenians,  679,  680 
Miletus,  expedition  to,  682,  683,  720,  721 
Mutiny  of  seamen,  722 
Persia,  treaty  with,  684 
Superseded,  722 
Atalanta,  garrisoned  by  Athenians,  392 
Athenagoras,  517,  605,  606 
Athene  : 

Pheidias'  statues,  343 
Profanation  by  Alyattes,  95,  96 
Peisistratus's  strategem,  47,  48 
Athens  :  For  general  subjects,  consult  Tabic  of 
Contents ;  for  special  points,  see  separate  head- 
ings. Bibliography,  Preface,  xxiiL-xxv.  ;  prc- 
Solonian  population,  religion,  and  government, 
2  et  seq.  ;  Kylon's  conspiracy,  9,  12  (note)  ; 
Drako's  laws  and  alleged  constitution,  9-11,  25 
(note  x)  ;  Solon's  laws  and  constitution,  11-45, 
58  (see  under  Solon) ;  Megarian  War  (600  B.C.) 
and  capture  of  Salamis,  13  ;  period  between 
Solon  and  Pcisistratus,  archouship  of  Damasias 
and  party  strife,  41  ;  Peisistratid  rule,  42-59, 
xviu  (Intro,)  ;  buildings  of  Pcisistratus,  49  ; 
int'-rveiition  of  Kleoinenes,  57,  59,  So  et  seq;  Kl»-is- 
reformi,  chapter  iv.  and  Appendix,  91- 


03 :  wars  with  /Egina,  see  ^Egina,  Kleomenes  ; 
first  connection  with  Plataea,  81  ;  character  of 
the  new  democracy,  88  et  seq.,  162  ;  Persian  wars 
and  formation  of  Delian  League  (see  below)  ; 
constitutional  changes  after  Persian  Invasion, 
279  et  seq.  ;  Kimonian  policy  towards  Sparta, 
296,  304,  305,  319  (note  3)  ;  constitutional  changes 
under  Perikles  (q.v.),  312-333  ;  rivalry  of  Perikles 
and  ThemistokleS,  340,  341  ;  Korkyraean  War, 
354-36i  :  Corinth  and  Potidaea,  362-365  ;  Me- 
garian decree  and  beginning  of  Peloponnesian 
War,  369  et  seq.  (see  below  and  s.v.  Peloponnesian 
War) ;  Periklean  ideals  of  Athens,  396  et  seq., 
404,  405  ;  the  plague,  401  et  seq. ;  Peace  of  Nikias, 
53*i  532  ;  alliances  with  Argos  and  Sparta  (see 
those  headings) ;  early  relations  with  Sicily,  581 
et  seq. ;  Sicilian  expedition,  598  et  seq.  (also  under 
Sicilian  Expedition,  Syracuse)  ;  the  Four  Hun- 
dred at  Athens,  687-720  ;  Arginusae,  Battle,  747  ; 
trial  of  the  generals,  749  ;  jEgospotami,  765  ; 
blockade  of  Athens,  767  ;  Lysander  enters  Athens 
771  ;  government  of  the  Thirty,  773,  792.  793  i 
their  deposition,  democracy  restored,  785 

Imperial  Athens :  Solonian  economic  changes 
(coinage,  etc.),  45  ;  beginning  under  Peisistratus. 
53  et  seq.,  58  ;  naval  policy  of  Themistokles  and 
Miltiades,  179-181  ;  Themistoklds  fortifies  Athens 
and  Peiraeus,  268  ;  policy  towards  aliens,  269  ; 
formation  of  Delian  League  (q.v.),  272  et  seq. ; 
expansion  of  empire  to  467,  285-291  ;  revolts  of 
Naxos  and  Thasos,  29T,  293  \  policy  of  expansion 
on  land,  298  et  seq.  ;  Kimon's  peace  with  Sparta, 
3<>4»  305  ;  transfer  of  treasury  to  Athens,  307, 
335,  365  ;  the  league  becomes  an  Empire,  307 
et  seq.,  334  et  seq.,  365  et  seq. ;  beginnings  of 
decay,  309 ;  finance  and  expansion  under 
Perikles^  335  et  seq.,  365  ;  in  Euxinc  Sea,  336, 
337  ;  Thurii,  338;  general  attitude  of  Athens, 
341,  366  et  seq.;  revolt  of  Samos,  344*347; 
policy  of  Athens  towards  constitutions  of  allied 
cities,  347,  368  ;  allies'  ground  for  complaint 
against  Athens,  348  et  seq.,  365-368  (recent 
evidence  and  general  summary  Of  the  case)  ; 
speech  of  Perikles  at  beginning  of  the  war,  404 
et  seq. ;  revolt  of  Lesbos,  426-433  ',  tribute  raised, 
481  ;  massacre  at  Mclos,  576  et  seq.  ;  revolts  of 
Euboea,  Lesbos,  Chios,  673  ;  5  pa  cent,  duty 
imposed,  365  ;  summary  of  history,  498,  788-791 
Peloponnesian  War:  Chapters  xviii.-xxxv. 
See  special  heading 

Persian  Wars  :  Hippias  obtains  help  of  Persia, 
120,  164  ;  Athens  aids  Ionians  in  revolt,  burning 
of  Sardis,  124,  125  ;  aids  Eretria  against  Datis, 
144 ;  Battle  of  Marathon,  149  ct  seq. ;  policy  of  Mil- 
tiades, 159  (note) ;  invasion  of  Xerxes,  181  et  seq. ; 
Thermopylae  and  Artemisium,  188-202  ;  evacua- 
tion of  Attica,  203  ;  Xerxes  captures  Acropolis, 
208,  209  ;  Salamis,  210  et  seq.  ;  Plataea,  220  et 
seq. ;  Mykale,  240  ct  seq.  ;  rebuilding  of  the  city, 
the  walls,  266  et  seq. ;  capture  of  Byzantium,  270  j 
Kimon's  expeditions,  298  ;  4  peace  of  Kallias,' 
305  et  seq. 

Athos,  Xerxes'  canal  through  isthmus,  167,  169 

Atlantis,  island  of,  39  (Solon's  poem) 

Atossa,  116,  163 

Attaginus,  202,  237 

Attica,  early  history,  i-n  ;  the  demes  of  Kleis- 
thenes, 63,  64,  <)i  ;  political  strife,  9,  14,  15,  4*. 
46.     See  also  Athens 

Autokles,  482 

Axiochus,  610 

B.iktria,  102 

Baren6,  104 

Basileus  (Archon),  5 

Bias,  of  Priene,  109 

Bocchoris.  20  (note  1) 

Boeotia,  federal  government  (end  of  sixth  century 
B.C.),  81,  82  ;  in  alliance  with  Kleomenes,  8*  : 
with  jftgina,  85,  ot  ;  submission  to  Xerxes,  207  : 
campaign    oi    PfaUca,    221    d  seq.;   decline  of 
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Thebes  after  Persian  War,  294  ;  campaigns  of 
(Enophyta  and  Tanagra,  301  et  seq. ;  Battle  of 
Koroneia,  310,  789  ;  hostility  to  congress  pro- 
posed by  Perikles,  344  ;  siege  of  Plataea  (431  b.c), 
383,  413  c/  seq.,  440;  first  scheme  of  Demosthenes, 
455  ;  second  scheme  and  Battle  of  Delium,  488 
et  seq.  ;  fate  of  Thespiae,  516  ;  peace  of  Nikias, 
531  ;  negotiations  after  the  peace,  536-544 
passim  ;  '  Four  Councils ',  543  ;  campaign  of  Man- 
tineia,  559  et  seq. ;  projected  invasion  of  Attica, 
611,  614  ;  capture  of  Oropus,  696  ;  surrender  of 
Oreus,  714  ;  hostility  to  the  Thirty  at  Athens, 
782.     See  also  Thebes,  Plataea,  etc. 

Boges,  287 

Bosphorus  (Bosporus) :  bridged  by  Darius,  167 
Control,  importance  of — operations  of  Athen- 
ian fleet,  731,  732 
Toll  re-established  by  Alkibiades,  732 

Bottiaeans,  362-364 

BoulS  of  the  Areopagus.     See  Areopagus. 

Boule  (second  council) :  inaccuracy  of  term '  senate ', 
25  {note)  ;  Drako's  alleged  constitution,  10,  25 
(note  1)  ;  in  Solonian  reforms,  25,  31,  59,  60 
(note  2)  ;  Kleisthenean  reforms,  64,  66,  67,  92  ; 
method  of  election,  65  (note  1),  72  ;  dissolved  by 
Kleomenes  and  Isagoras,  81  ;  under  Perikles, 
3i3»  319  ;  payment  introduced,  332  (note  1)  ; 
assessment  of  allies'  tribute,  366  ;  similar  council 
imposed  on  allies,  367 ;  special  powers  after 
mutilation  of  Hermae,  602  ;  changes  made  by 
the  Four  Hundred,  697-701,  718,  719  ;  reinstated, 
705,  712-714;  trial  of  the  generals,  751,  757; 
under  the  Thirty,  772  ;  restored  in  403  b.c,  787 

Boustrophedon,  31  (Solonian  laws) 

Branchidae,  102,  132 

Brasidas  :  defence  of  Methone,  392  ;  as  naval  com- 
missioner in  Corinthian  Gulf,  419  ;  with  Alkida% 
444,  445  ;  at  Pylos,  464  ;  defence  of  Megara, 
487  ;  expedition  to  Thrace,  495  ct  seq.  :  speeches 
at  Akanthus  and  Torone,  497,  505  ;  capture  of 
Amphipoiis,  499  ;  revolt  ot  Skione,  509  ;  with 
Perdikkas  against  Arrhibaeus,  512  ;  arrival  of 
Kleon,  Battle  of  Amphipoiis  and  death  of 
Brasidas,  520-526  ;  character,  509,  527 

Brea,  336  (note  4) 

Brygi,  135 

Bubares,  119 

Byzantium:  captured  by  Artaphernes,  1-20;  His- 
tiaeus  at,  129;  at  end  of  Ionic  Revolt,  132; 
captured  by  Pausanias,  270  ;  revolt  from  Athens, 
721  ;  capitulation,  734  ;  taken  by  Lysander,  767 

Caicus,  Callias,  etc.     See  Kaikus,  Kallias,  etc. 
Carthage  : 

Athenian  invasion  of  Sicily  : 

Purpose  including  conquest  of  Carthage — 

Alkibiades'  speech,  624 
Refusal  to  participate,  590,  623 
Invasions  of  Sicily.     See  Sicily 
Chabrias,  762 
Chaereas,  697,  702 
Chaeredemus,,  612 

Chalkedon,  in  Persian  wars,  120,  132 
Athens,  revolt  from,  731,  732 

Siege  by  Athenians,  733 ;  capitulation,  734 
Lysander,  capture  by,  767 
Chalkideus,  675,  678,  680 

Chalkidians:  revolt,  362-365  ;  deputies  at  Corinth, 
539 
Argos: 

Alliance  with,  540 
Truce  renewed,  569 
Mission    to    Sparta    requesting    aid    against 
Athens,  484 
Chalkidike,  361,  362  ;  revolts  against  Athens,  368 
Chalkis  in  Euboea  (q.v.)  : 
Early  navy,  8 

Alliance  with  Kleomenes  against  Athens,  83, 84 
Capture  by  Athenians,  303 
Hippobotae  expelled  by  Perikles,  311 
Alliance  with  Athens,  terms  of,  367 


Charikles : 

Expedition  to  Peloponnesus,  644,  645 
Hermokopid  plot — investigations,  602,  611 
Return  from  exile,  771 
Charilaus,  114,  115 
Charmides,  610,  612 
Charminus,  685,  696 
Charoeades,  586 

Charon  of  Lainpsakus,*  106  (note  1) ;  283  (note  1) 
Charopinus,  125 

Chelidonean  islands  and  cape,  305,  346 
Chersonese,  Thracian  : 

Colonization  by  Athenians,  54,  55 

Towns  sacked  by  the  Persian  and  Phenician 

fleet,  132 
Persians  expelled  by  Athenian  fleet,  243,  245 
Kleruchy  established  by  Athenians,  336 
Alkibiades  retires  to,  744 
Chileos,  225 

Chios  :  submission  to  Persia,  108  ;  in  Ionic  revolt, 
131,  132  ;  in  final  expulsion  of  the  Persians,  243  ; 
position  in  Delian  League,  308,  334,  368  ;  walls 
destroyed  by  order  of  Athens,  479  ;  revolt  and 
alliance  with  Sparta,  673  et  seq.  ;  besieged  by 
Athens,  680  et  seq.,  694,  720  ;  naval  victory  over 
Athens,  721  ;  Peloponnesian  fleet  under  Krate- 
sippidas,  732  ;  after  Arginusae,  762,  763 
Chromius,  258 

Chrysopolis :  fortified  by  Alkibiades,  732 
Cimmerians,  95 
Coinage : 

Reforms  of  Solon,  17,  45 
Probity  of  Grecian  cities,  21 
Colonies  :  characteristics  of  Greek  system,  354 
Corinth  :  general  account  of,  about  460  B.C.,  353 
ct  seq. ;  first  trade  relations  with  Athens,  45  ; 
supports  Athenian  democracy  against  Hippias 
and  Kleomenes,  87  ;  hostility  to  Polykrates,  in  ; 
congress  at  the  Isthmus  before  Artemisium,  184  ; 
contingent  at  Artemisium,  190-192  ;  Battle  of 
Salamis,  210  et  seq.  (especially  219  and  note)  ; 
campaign  of  Plataea,  227,  237,  238  ;  war  with 
Athens,  298  ;  Battle  of  Tanagra,  etc.,  302  etseq.  ; 
Megara  relieved,  311  ;  effect  of  Athenian  ex- 
pansion in  West,  337  (note  5),  581  ;  refuses  aid 
to  Samos,  347,  353  ;  commerce  and  colonies,  353  ; 
disputes  of  Corinth,  Korkyra,  and  Epidamnus 
(see  these  heads),  354  et  seq.  ;  revolt  of  Potidaea 
and  hostility  to  Athens,  361-365,  399  ;  incites 
Sparta  to  Peloponnesian  War,  371  et  seq.  (cf. 
also  298,  302)  ;  victories  of  Nikias,  477,  478  ; 
truce  of  423  b.c,  508  ;  peace  of  Nikias,  531-533  ; 
promotes  Argive  league  against  Sparta  and 
Athens,  538  et  seq.,  553,  556  ;  period  of  intrigue 
leading  up  to  Mantineia,  565  ;  renewed  hos- 
tilities, 573  ;  aids  Syracuse  against  Athens,  623, 
633-635,  638,  644  et  seq.  ;  Battle  of  Naupaktus 
against  Athens,  671  ;  at  Kynossema,  725  ; 
demands  destruction  of  Athens,  770  ;  Lysander 
refuses  share  of  spoil,  780  ;  refusal  to  fight  during 
Isthmian  festival,  675  ;  declines  to  march  against 
Peiraeus,  786 
Corsica  :  ravaged  by  Apelles,  582  ;  Phokacan  settle- 
ment, 107 
Council.     See  Boule 

Croesus :  story  of  Solon,  39-41 ;  friendship  with  Mil- 
tiades  (the  elder),  54  ;  his  reign,  96  et  seq. ;  wars 
against  Greeks,  96  et  seq. ;  against  Cyrus,  102 
et  seq.  ;  relations  with  Greece  proper,  102,  103 
legends  of  his  fate,  104-106 
Cumae.     See  Kyme 
Cyclades,  4,  121,  143,  154,  218 
Cyprus  : 

Solon's  visit,  39 

Greeks  in — share  in  Ionic  revolt,  126,  127 
Kimon's  expedition  and  death,  peace  of  Kal- 
lias, 305-307 
Cyropeedia  of  Xenophon,  101 
Cyrus  the  Great : 

Early  history,  relations  with  Astyages,  100,  101 
Croesus,  war  with,  102,  103 
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Cyrus  the  Younger:  anti-Athenian  feeling,  aid 
given  to  Spartans  in  Peloponnesian  War, 
735,  736,  763,  764 

Athenian  envoys  detained,  735 

Kallikratidas,  supplies  withheld  from,  744.  745 

Lysander,  friendship  with,  736,  763,  764 

Konon  retires  to,  766 


Damasias,  archonship,  41  (note  3),  314  (note  1) 
Damasi thymus  of  Kalyndes,  216 
Damon,  78,  79,  380 

Darius  Hystaspis,  King  of  Persia  :   relations  with 
Hippias,  53,  55  ;  final  conquest  of  Ionian  Greeks, 
109  et  seq. ;  early  life  and  relations  with  Syloson, 
114  ;  first  plans  against  Greece  proper,  115-117  ; 
Scythian   expedition,    117-119 ;    Ionian   revolt, 
chapter    vL     passim;     wrath    against    Athens 
and    Eretria,    cause    of,    128 ;    expedition    of 
Mardonius,    134  et  seq. ;   of  Datis  and    Arta- 
phernes,    143  ;  Battle  of  Marathon,  149  et  seq.  ; 
death,  163 
Darius  No  thus,  481 
Datis,  invasion  of  Greece,  143-163 
Daurises,  Darius' s  general,  127 
Debtor  and  creditor,  law  of,  and  Solon's  Relief 

Law,  14,  16-20,  32,  App.  44 
Deinomache,  546 
Deinomenes,  248,  258 

Dekarchies  established  by  Lysander,  767,  773 
Dekeleia :  ancient  demes,  91  ;  ravaged  by  Archi- 
damus,  392 ;  Alkibiades  advises  fortification  of, 
624,  643,  739  ;  fortification  (situation,  etc),  644  ; 
effect  on  progress  of  the  war,  669,  670  ;  Agis  at, 
701,  712,  740 
Dekeleian  War,  399 

Delian  League. — General  Accounts  (see  also  under 
Athens,  section  '  Imperial  Athens ') :  Origin, 
formation,  and  purpose,  272  et  seq. ;  develop- 
ment, first  revolts,  period  of  expansion  on  land 
and  decline,  chapter  xv.  passim ;  the  Periklean 
regime,  333-353,  428  (alleged  grievances  of  the 
allies),  and  365-368  (general  account  of  the 
tribute,  government,  jurisdiction — criticism  of 
Grote's  view)  ;  summary  of  history,  788-792 

Details  :  Aristeides'  assessment  (amount,  etc.), 
275  ;  Hellenotamiae,  276,  335,  366 ;  confederacy 
and  empire  distinguished,  285,  286 ;  allies  com- 
mute for  military  service,  288,  289  ;  revolt  of 
Naxos,  291,  286  (note  2),  283  (note  1)  ;  capture 
and  assessment  of  Thasos,  293;  maximum  extent, 
303  et  seq. ;  treasury  transferred  to  Athens,  307, 
308,  365  (note) ;  Battle  of  Kordneia  and  revolt 
of  Euboea,  310,  311  ;  importance  of  Periklean 
law  of  citizenship,  332  (note)  ;  grievances  of  the 
allies  (above)  ;  financial  administration  (amount 
in  treasury,  etc.,  before  Peloponnesian  War), 
335  «*  *«?•»  365  d  seq. ;  policy  of  Perikles,  ex- 
pansion west  and  east,  338,  581  ;  Athenian  use 
of  League  revenue  criticised,  340  et  seq. ;  revolt 
of  Samos,  344  ;  cause  of  Peloponnesian  War,  383  ; 
resources  at  beginning  of  war,  387, 425  ;  Periklean 
ideal,  405,  425  ;  theory  that  Athens  and  Sparta 
supported  democracy  and  oligarchy  respectively, 
447  (note  2),  368 ;  liability  to  service,  problem 
of,  477  (note  2)  ;  tribute  raised  (425  B.C.),  481  ; 
amount  in  treasury  about  415  B.C.,  598  ;  atti- 
tude of  Hermokrates  and  Euphemus  at  Kama- 
rina,  620,  62  x  ;  Alkibiades'  speech  at  Sparta  on 
Athenian  Empire,  624  ;  5  per  cent,  tax  imposed, 
670.  See  further  under  Athens,  Peloponnesian 
War,  and  separate  headings  Chios,  Miletus,  etc  ; 
Second  Delian  Confederacy  compared,  366 
Delium: 

Battle  of,  491-405 
Fortification  by  Hippokrates,  490 
Delos  :  purification  by  Peisistratus,  48  ;  Ionic  fes- 
tival, 97 ;  respect  shown  by  Datis,  143  ;  centre 
of  Delian  League,  276  ;  removal  of  treasury  to 
Athens,  307,  308,  363  (note)  ;  purification  after 
the  plague,  460 ;  exiles  restored,  343 


Delphi,  Temple  oi :  destroyed  by  fire  (548  b.c.), 
55,  56 ;  rebuilt  by  Alkmae6nids  (Kleisthenes), 
consequent  hostility  to  Peisistratids,  56 ; 
relations  with  Croesus,  102 ;  in  league 
with  Kleomenes  against  Demaratus,  142 ; 
warning  to  Athenians  before  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  183 ;  Xerxes'  attack  repulsed,  207  ; 
policy  towards  Persians,  208  (note)  ;  spoils 
dedicated  after  Plataea,  237 ;  Gelo's  offering, 
255 ;  so-called  Sacred  War  and  reinstate- 
ment of  the  Phoklans  by  Athens,  309 ; 
anti-Athenian  in  Peloponnesian  War,  376 ; 
in  pay  of  Pleistoanax,  507 ;  provisions 
regarding,  in  truce  of  423  b.c,  508  ;  in  peace 
of  Nikias,  532 
Delphinium  : 

Athenian  fortifications,  683,  694 
Capture  by  Sparta,  742 
Demagogues:  use  and  influence  in  a  democratic 
state,  607,  642,  668,  701.     See  Kleon,  Kleophon, 
Hyperbolus,  Athenagoras. 
Demaratus,  King  of  Sparta,  83,  202 
Deposition,  141 

Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  advice  and  warn- 
ings to  Xerxes,  174,  198 
Demes:  number,   distribution,    etc.,    in    political 

system  of  Kleisthenes,  63,  64,  A  pp.  91 
Demokedes,  116 
Dcmokritus  of  Naxos,  215 
Demophantus,  713 
Demophilus,  196 

Demosthenes,  general :  invasion  of  jEtolia,  455, 
456  ;  saves  Naupaktus,  457  ;  Akanarnian  cam- 
paign, 457-460 ;  at  Pylus  and  Sphakteria,  462- 
476 ;    negotiations   at    Megara,   485  ;    Boeotian 
(second)  scheme,  488  et  seq. ;  escorts  Athenians 
from  Epidaurus,  570  ;  Sicilian  expedition  (425 
b.c),  587;  Sicilian  expedition  (415  b.c),  641, 
647  et  seq. ;  death,  667 
Derdas,  362 
Derkyllidas,  720 
Despotism.     See  Tyrants 
Diagoras,  614 
Diakrii,  14,  42,  63 
Diakritus,  612 

Diekplus,  418  and  note  1,  748 
Diitrephds,  670,  671 
Dikasus,  209 

Dikasteries  :  Solon's  reforms,  26-30  ;  Kleisthenes, 
65,  68-71  ;  Perikles,  314  ct  seq.  ;  payment,  315 
(note  2),  325,  332,  333  ;  general  criticism,  325- 
332  (comparison  with  modern  courts),  161  (case 
of   Miltiades)  ;   jurisdiction   over   Delian   allies, 
349  et  seq.,  366-368 
DiobeJy,  409 
Diodotus,  436-438 
Diognetus,  602 
Diokleides:  informer  in  regard  to  mutilation   of 

the  Hermae,  611,  612  ;  execution,  612 
Diomedon,  744 

ArginusaB,    conduct    after,    752 ;     execution, 

760 
Mitylenfi,  failure  to  relieve,  747 
Samos,  operations  at,  67<„  697 
Dionysius,  Phokaean,  130,  131 
Dionysus:  festival  exalted  to  a  national  celebra- 
tion by  Peisistratus,  58 
Diopeithes,  378 
Dipaea,  295  (note  1) 
Diphilus,  671 
Dipylon  pottery,  3 
Dokimasy,  6q.  70 
Dnionkian   Thracians,    appeal    for    Athenian    aid 

against  Absinthian  Thracians.  53 
Dorians :  immigration  into  Attica,  3 
Dorieus  the  Rhodian,  683,  722,  723.  727 
Dorieus,  Spartan  prince :  attempt  to  found  Gfcciam 

colony  in  Sicily — failure,  247 
Doriskus,  Xerxes  at,  172 
Dorkis,  272,  273 
Drabeskus,  Athenian  colonists  slain,  293 
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Drako  : 

Code  of  laws,  9 

Alleged  constitution,  10,  11 

Laws  collected  after  fall  of  Thirty,  712  (note  1) 
Drakontides,  379 

Proposal  to  form  Board  of  Thirty  at  Athens, 
77a 
Drama :  Solon's  repugnance  to,  38 ;   Peisistratus 

supports,  58 
Duketius,  583,  584 
Dyme,  419 


Echetlus,  158 

Eetoneia:  fort   erected   by   Four   Hundred,   707- 

700 :  demolition,  710 
Egesta  (Segesta)  : 

Dorieus'  attempt  to  colonize,  failure,  247 
Relations  with  Athens  about  450  B.C.,  581 
War  with  Selinus,  trick  to  obtain  assistance 
from  Athens,  586,  590,  608,  617 
Egypt :  Solon's  visit,  39  ;  conquered  by  Xerx6s, 

164  ;  revolt  of  Inaros  and  assistance  of  Athenians, 

298 ;    destruction    of    Athenian    forces,    304  ; 

Kimon's   expedition    to   help    Amyrtaeus,    305 

(Peace  of  Kallias) ;  invasion  of  Kambyses,  no, 

114;  trade  with  Athens,  337  (note) 
Eion :  captured  by  Athenians,  287,  290  ;  quarrel 

with  Thasos,  293  ;   Athenian  naval  station,  503 

(and  note),  504  ;   Kleon's  expedition,   522-524 ; 

seizure  of  Artaphernes  (ambassador),  479 
Eisangelia,  Drako's  constitution,  10 
Eisphora,  property  tax,  23,  24,  49  (note  2),  58  ; 

war-tax  imposed   in   Peloponnesian  War,   425, 

430 
Ekbatana,  102, 109 
Ekklesia  :  Solon's  reforms,   22   (note  4),   25,   29  ; 

grants   bodyguard   to   Peisistratus,   42 ;   under 

Peisistratus,  67;   Kleisthenes'  reforms,   64,   67, 

?*>  ?3»  3*3  J  declines  to  ratify  submission  to 
ersia  (Kleisthenes*  plan),  81  (note  3)  ;  Periklean 
reforms,  323  (Graphfe  Paranomdn)  ;  assessment 
of  allies'  tribute,  366 
Elaeus  : 

.  Profanation  of  sanctuary  by  Artayktes,  244, 
245 
Athenian  naval  operations,  724 
Elba,  Syracusan  expeditions  against,  582 
Eleusinian     mysteries :     celebration    omitted     in 
480  b.c.  (vision  of  Dikaeus),  209  ;  alleged  pro- 
fanation   by    Alkibiades    and    others,    602-615 
passim ;  procession  discontinued,  414-408  b.c, 
renewed  by  Alkibiades  (407  b.c),  740 
Eleusis : 

Early  independence,  4 
Temple  of  Demeter,  343 
Thirty,  seizure  by,  783 

Separation  from  Athens,  787 ;  accommoda- 
tion arranged,  788 
Eleutheraa,  226 

Eleutheria,  Syracusan  festival,  261 
Elis  :  synoecism,  295  ;  ravaged  by  Athenians,  392  ; 
relations  with  Lepreum  and  Sparta,  joins  Argive 
League,    540    et    seq.;    excludes   Sparta   from 
Olympic  festival,  554  ;   deserts  Argives   before 
Mantineia,  561,  562,  566 
Embaton,  432,  433 
Empedokles.  583 

Endius,  550,  674  ',  embassy  to  Athens,  72Q 
Ennea  Hodoi :  failure  of  Athenian  settlement,  293. 

See  also  Amphipolis 
Ennesia,  reconquered  by  Duketius,  583 
Enomoty,  563,  564 
Ephesus : 

Capture  by  Croesus,  98 

Aristagoras   at,    125 ;    Chian   fugitives   slain 

(Ionian  revolt),  131 
Athenian  fleet  defeated  near,  733 
Peloponnesian  fleet  assembled  at,  762,  763 
Lysander  honoured  at,  781 
Ephetae,  5  (note  6),  10  (note  2) 


Ephialtes  (guide),  195,  197 

Ephialtes :  opposes  Kimon's  philo-Spartan  policy, 
296 ;  judicial  and  constitutional  reforms,  314  et 
seq.,  332,  333  ;  assassination,  320 
Ephors :  number  and  duty  in  assembly,  375 ;  try 
Kleomenes,  140 ;  power  curtailed  by  Kleomenes, 
176  (note  2) ;  recrudescence  of  power,  273  (note  3, 
ad  fin.),  267;  procure  fall  of  Pausanias,  277, 
278;    appoint  counsellor   to  Pleistoanax,  311; 
sign  Peace  of  Nikias,  532 ;  power  in  420  b.c, 
anti-Athenian    policy,    542-545;     policy    after 
iEgospotami,  769;  friendly  to  Pausanias,  781, 
786,  787 
Ephorus,  255,  741  (note) 
Epibatas,  455  (note  1),  604 
Epidamnus  :  foundation  and  quarrel  with  Korkyra, 

354  et  seq. ;  and  see  further  under  Korkyra 
Epidaurus : 

Argeian  expedition  against,  556-558,  559 

In  league  with  Corinth  against  Athens  (459- 

458  b.c),  299 
Sends  force  to  Plataea,  227 
Epimenides,  9 
Epipolae  :  topography,  627  ;  importance  in  Athenian 

siege  of  Syracuse,  627-638,  645 
Epirus :  in  alliance  with  Sparta  against  Phormio, 

416-419 
Epistates  of  Boule,  67 
Epitadas,  473 
Eras,  131 
Erasinides,  Strategus  before  Arginusae,  744 ;  trial 

and  imprisonment,  751 ;  execution,  760 
Eratosthenes,  772,  776 
Erechtheid  tribe,  inscription,  298 
Erechtheion,  209 ;  restoration,  343 
Eresus,  426, 427,  433,  679,  680 

Revolt  from  Athens,  reduction  by  Thrasyllus, 
723 
Eretria  :  Peisistratus  at,  47,  59  ;  aids  Ionian  revolt, 
125,  131 ;  besieged  by  Datis,  144,  158;  mint 
closed  after  445  b.c,  311  (note  2) ;  revolts  from 
Athens  (naval  defeat  of  Athens),  696,  711,  712, 
720.     See  also  Euboea,  Chalkis. 
Erythra? : 

Alliance  with  Athens,  terms  of — inscription, 

367  ;  election  of  Boule,  65  (note  1) 
Revolt  from  Athens — Spartan  alliance,  673, 
674,  676,  682,  683 
Erythrae  (Bceotia),  226,  228 
Eryx,  247 

Eteonikus :  expelled  from  Thasos,  732  ;  in  com- 
mand at  Mitylene,  747,  749  ;  demands  aid  from 
Chios,  762  ;  in  Thraceward  towns,  767 
Euaenetus,  187 

Eualkides,  Eretrian  general,  125 
Euboea :  coinage  system  adopted  by  Athens,  45  ; 
in    alliance   with    Kleomenes    against    Athens, 
foundation  of  Athenian  Kleruchies,  84  ;  cam- 
paign of  Datis,  144 ;  contingent  at  Artemisium, 
192  et  seq. ;  reduction  of  Karystus  by  Athens, 
287  ;  revolt  447-6  b.c,  311 ;  Spartan  raid,  392  ; 
second    (partial)    revolt    (413-412    b.c),    673 ; 
complete  secession  from  Athens,  711  ;  attempt 
to  construct  mole  across  Euripus,  725,  727,  728. 
See  also  Chalkis,  Eretria,  etc.,  Hippo  bo  taj 
Euboea  in  Sicily,  captured  by  Gelo,  250 
Eukleides,  788 
Eukles,  500,  501,  502,  503 
Eukrates,  the  rope-seller,  435 
Eukrates,  brother  of  Nikias,  775 
Eumenes,  219 
Eumenides,  6 

Eupatrida  :  in  early  Attica,  7,  9  ;  Solonian  legisla- 
tion,  24,   28,   29 ;    archonship   in   commission, 
580  b.c  (?),  41  (note  2) ;  reforms  of  Kleisthenes, 
62  et  seq. 
Euphemus,  embassy  to  Kamarina,  620,  621 
Euphiletus:  mutilation  of  Hermae,  612 
Eupompides,  430 

Euripides:  dramas  recited  by  Athenian  fugitives 
in  Sicily,  666 
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Euripus,  mole  across:  Athenian  attempts  to  im- 
pede construction,  725,  727.     See  Eubcea 

EurySlus,  620,  628,  632 

Euryanax,  232 

Eurybiades,  190,  192,  210  et  seq.,  220 

Euryleon,  247 

Eurylochus,  457,  458 

Eurymedon,  Athenian  general :  at  Korkyra,  443, 
446,  447,  462,  478,  479  ;  at  Pylus,  462,  464-469  ; 
Sicilian  expedition  (425  b.c.1,  587,  588  ;  Sicilian 
expedition  (415  b.c),  641  et  seq.  ;  death,  655 

Eurymedon,  Kimon's  victories  at,  292 

Euryptolemus :  defence  of   generals  at  Arginusae, 

_  753,  758,  759 

Euthydemus:  operations  at  Syracuse,  641,  648, 
658 

Exports :  Solon's  prohibition  respecting  produce  of 
Attic  soil,  33 

Farsistan,  100 

Five  Hundred  (Council).     Ses  Boule 

Five  Thousand,  at  Athens,  698,  707,  710,  712,  713, 

718-720 
Foreign  residents  in  Athens.     See  Metics 
Four  Hundred  (Council).     See  Boule 
Four  Hundred,  oligarchy  of,  689,  690,   696-702, 
706-710,  714-720 
Thirty,  analogy  of,  793 
Fourth  class.     See  Thetes 
Funerals  :  Solon's  law  restricting  expenditure,  35 

Galepsus,  505,  521 

Gamori  of  Syracuse,  246,  249,  250  {note  1) 

Gargaphia,  228,  229,  230 

Gaulites,  726 

Gela: 

Ascendancy     under     Kleander    and     Hippo- 

krates,  247  et  seq. 
Gelo's  rule,  249 
Peace  Congress,  588,  605,  622 
Sparta,  alliance  with,  585 

Force  provided  for  Gylippus,  634 
Syracuse,  help  given  to,  618,  647 
Geleontes,  7 

Gelo,  despot  of  Syracuse,  247,  248,  249-256,  263 
Persian    Invasion,  no   aid   rendered    against 
Xerxes,  186,  252 
Gelonian  dynasty,  downfall,  260,  261,  581 
Geomori,  at  Samos,  678 

Geraneia :    strategic   importance,   301,   304,   309, 
3",    37o    (note    1)  ;     Brasidas     marches    over 
to  Megara,  487 
Glaukippus,  713 
Glaukus,  Chian  artist,  96 
Gongylus,  635,  638 
Gorgias  of  Leontini,  330,  585,  586 
Gorgus,  126 
Gortyn,  420 
Graphe  Paranomdn,  323  ;  abolition  by  the  Four 

Hundred,  699 
Gygfts,  94 

Gylippus :  appointed  to  command  at  Syracuse,  626 ; 
arrives  in  Sicily,  632-635  ;  operations,  636-665 
passim ;    attitude    to   Athenian  prisoners,  665, 
666  ;  peculation  alleged,  773 
Gymnopaedias,  festival  of,  570 
Gythium,  burnt  by  Tolmides,  303 

Hadrian,  Emperor  :  temple  of  Zeus  at  Athens,  49 

58 
HafMM,  379,  404,  53*.  693,  697,  718 

Settlement  of  Amphipolis,  337,  338  ;  hon<>uis 
transferred  to  Brasidas,  525 
Halieis,  battle,  299 

Halikarna«su>,  101,  109,  709,  332  [note) 
Halikyaii,  647 

Halys,  96  (note  2),  98,  100,  103,  109 
Hamilkar,  253 


Harmatus,  723 

Harmodius  and  Aristogeit6n,  conspiracy,  51-53 

Harmosts,  appointed  by  Ischagoras,  515  ;  by 
Lysander,  767 

Harpagus,  106-109,  133 

Hegesipyld,  55 

Hegesistratus,  50  (note  6)  ;  despot  of  Sigeium,  55 

Hegemony  distinguished  from  Empire,  285  et  sec. 

Hekataus,  121,  128 

Hekatonnesoi,  746 

Hektemori,  14  (note) 

Helisyki,  253 

Hellftnotamiae,  276,  335,  366 

Hellespont :  Athenian  expansion  in,  53-55,  59 ; 
Xerxes'  bridge,  167-169  ;  bridge  destroyed,  243  ; 
importance  to  Athens,  244  ;  tribute  increased, 
346  (note  4),  481  ;  naval  operations  in  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  684,  721-732  Passim.  See  also 
Abydos,  /Egospotami,  etc.  Importance  of  corn- 
supply,  674  (note) 

Hellespontias,  193 

Helorine  Road,  618,  632,  663 

Helorus,  Battle  of  the,  249,  250 

Helots :  numbers  at  Thermopylae,  201  ;  intrigues 
of  Pausanias,  277  ;  insurrection  (464  b.c),  295 
et  seq. ;  capture  of  Ithome,  304  ;  services  at 
Pylus,  470,  473  ;  desert  to  Pylus,  476  ;  massacre 
of  2,000  helots,  483,  484  ;  in  army  of  Brasidas, 
485  ;  negotiations  after  peace  of  Nikias,  534  ; 
removed  from  Pylus  to  Kephallenia,  537 ; 
Brasidean  veterans  settled  at  Lepreum,  541  ; 
in  second  force  of  Gylippus,  644 

Heraea,  781 

Herakleia  (near  Thurii),  339 

Herakleia  (Trachinia)  :  Spartan  colony  sent,  453, 
454  I  later  history,  554,  555 

Herakleia  (Sicily),  247  ;  Athenian  coin- types,  381 

Herakleides  of  Mylasa,  127 

Herakleides,  the  Syracusan,  620 

Here1  :  temple  at  Samos,  112;  temple  near  Argot 
outraged  by  Kleoinenes,  139,  140 

Hermae,  mutilation  of,  599-602,  610-616 

Hermione :  relations  with  Samian  exiles,  in  ;  con- 
tingent in  Peloponnesian  fleet,  413  b.c,  673 

Hermippus,  378 

Hermokrates  :  at  conference  at  Gela,  588 ;  advice 
at  Syracusan  assembly  in  415  b.c,  605-607  ; 
appointed  general,  620  ;  3t  Kamarina,  620 ; 
defence  of  Syracuse,  629,  638  ;  deposition,  633  ; 
co-operates  with  Gylippus,  645  ;  stratagem  to 
prevent  Athenian  retreat,  660  ;  opposes  execu- 
tion of  Athenian  leaders,  667  ;  with  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet  in  jEgean,  681,  682,  686 ;  complaint 
at  Sparta  against  Tissaphernes,  722  ;  con- 
demned at  Syracuse,  embassy  to  Persia,  734  ;  at 
Kyuossema,  724 

Hermolykus,  24a 

Herodotus,  citizen  of  Thurii,  339 

Value  of  his  history  :  Early  legends  of  Attica, 
2  (note  1),  3  (note  4) ;  story  of  Solon  and  Croesus, 
39-41  ;  attitude  to  the  Phye-Athene  story,  47 
(note  1)  ;  brief  account  of  Kleisthenean  reforms, 
bo,  61  (note  1) ;  compared  with  Ath.  PoL  as  to 
Kleisthenes,  91  et  seq.;  compared  with  Ktesias, 
101,  104  (Crcesiis)  ;  Plutarch's  (?)  criticisms,  106 
■  (note  1)  ;  164  (note  3),  185  (note  1),  219  (note  a), 
=37  (note  3),  265  ;  story  of  Darius's  Scythian 
expedition,  117  ;  account  of  Ionic  revolt  criti- 
cised, 122  (note  1),  130  (note),  134  ;  account  of 
Marathon,  150  ct  seq.  and  notes  ;  attitude  to  the 
Alkmasonidae,  157 ;  conception  of  Xerxes'  in- 
vasion, religious  ideas,  etc,  164  et  seq.,  (sources) 
175  (note  1) ;  hostility  to  Kleomenes,  176  (note 
2)  ;  attitude  to  Argos,  185  and  note  2  ;  account 
of  Salamis  criticised,  213  et  seq.  (notes) 

Hieramenes  of  Persia,  695 

Hiero,  despot  of  Syracuse,  248,  250,  256-259 

Himera  :  rule  of  Terillus,  246,  251,  253  ;  attacked 
by  Hamilkar  (480  b.c),  253 ;  Gelo's  victory, 
234,  255  ;  disasters  under  rule  of  Thrasydaeus, 
257-259 ;   rule   of    Hiero,    259 ;    revolt    against 
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Syracuse,    260,    261  ;    return    of    exiles,    262  ; 

defeat  of  the  Agrigentines,  584  ;  ally  of  Sparta, 

585  ;  Athenian  expedition  (425  B.C.),  587  ;  re- 
fuses admission   to  Nikias,   617  ;  receives  and 

aids  Gylippus,  634-636 
Hipparch :  creation  of  office,  65 
Hipparchus,  son  of  Peisistratus,  50-53  and  notes 
Hipparchus,  '  of  the  deme  Cholargus  ':  ostracism, 

78,  93  (date) 
Hippeis  :  in  Solonian  system,  23-24  (also  22,  note  4) 
Hippias  :  tyrant  of  Athens,  50  et  seq.  ;  sends  out 

Miltiades  (the  younger)  to  the  Chersonese,  55  ; 

expelled,    56,    57 ;    summoned    to   Sparta,    86  ; 

Spartan  proposal  to  reinstate,  87  ;  supported  by 

Persia,    120,    136,    143,    145    (in   expedition   of 

Datis),  151,  152  (Marathon) 
Hippias  of  Elis,  330 
Hippodamus  the  Milesian,  342 
Hippokrates  of  Gela,  248,  249 
Hippokrates,  Athenian  general,  485 

Boeotian    expedition — defeat    and    death    at 
Delium,  489-493 
Hippokrates,  secretary  to  Mindarus :  despatch  to 

Sparta,  729 
Hippomachus,  784 
Histiaea  (Hestiaea),  Eubcea  :  captured  by  Persians, 

201  ;  Kleruchy  established  by  Perikles,  311,  337 
Histiaeus  :  services  to  Darius,  settlement  of  Myr- 

kinus,  118  ;  instigates  Ionian  revolt,  120  et  seq., 

especially    122    (note) ;     returns   from   Susa   to 

Ionia,  128  et  seq. ;  movements  after  Battle  of 

Lade,  death,  133 
Histiaeus  of  Termera,  122 
Homeric  poems,  38,  49,  59 
Homicide  :  Athenian  jurisdiction — the  Areopagus 

in  early  Attica,  5  (note  6),  7  ;  under  Solon,  32  ; 

reforms  of  Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  319 
Hopletes,  7 
Hybla:  Nikias'   attack  repulsed,   617;   death   of 

Hippokrates,  249 
Hydarnes,  195,  197 
Hydra,  in 
Hykkara,  capture  by  Athenians — prisoners,  etc., 

617 
Hymeas,  Darius's  general,  127 
Hyperbolus  :  ostracism,  73,  78,  79,  575  ;  political 

importance,  435,  574,  575,  701  ;  death,  696,  717 
Hyria,  264 

Hysia?  (in  Kithaeron),  83,  226,  228 
Hysiae  (in  Peloponnese),  572 


Ialysus,  687 

Iapygians,  war  with  Rhegium  and  Tarentum,  264 

Iasus,  674,  681 

Iatragoras,  122 

Iberians,  253 

Idomene,  Battle  of,  459 

Ikttnus,  343 

Illyrians:  attack  on  Brasidas,  military  inferiority 
to  Greeks,  512-515 

Imbros :  captured  by  Otanes,  120 ;  Athenian 
occupation,  337,  336  (note  4)  ;  Athenian  fleet 
at,  724  ;  aids  Athens  against  MitylenS,  427 

'  Immortals  '  (Persian  Guards),  171,  194 

Inards  (Inarus),  298,  304 

Ion :  strictures  on  Perikles,  407 

Ionia,  Ionians :  immigration  into  Attica  (early 
legends),  2,  3  ;  conquest  by  the  Lydians,  94 
et  seq. ;  conquest  by  Cyrus,  104  et  seq. ;  ambi- 
tions of  Pdykrates,  no  ;  revolt  against  Persian 
rule,  n  8-1 33  ;  reorganization  by  Artaphernes, 
134  ;  Battle  of  Mykale  and  expulsion  of  Persians, 
240  et  seq. ;  share  in  formation  of  Delian  League 
(q.v.),  272  et  seq.,  290  ;  Peace  of  Kallias,  305  ; 
division  for  payment  of  tribute,  365  ;  last  period 
of  Peloponnesian  War  (q.v.),  chapter  xxxi.  et 
seq.     See  also  separate  cities 

Iophon,  son  of  Peisistratus,  50  (note  6) 

Isagoras,  59,  60  (especially  note  2),  62,  80,  81 

Ischagoras,  515,  533 


Isokrates:  Areopagiticus,  316  (as  source  of  in- 
formation for  Areopagus) 

Istdne :  fortification  by  exiled  oligarchs  of  Korkyra, 
447  ;  stormed,  478,  479 

Istros,  2  (note  1) 

Italy.     See  Sybaris,  Kroton,  etc. 

I  thamitres,  242 

Ithdme,  siege  of,  295,  296,  319  ;  fall,  304 


Kaikus,  133 

Kakyparis,  River,  663 

Kale  Akte,  584 

Kallias,  ostracism,  78 

Kallias,  embassy  to  Persia,  305 

Kallias,  son  of  Kalliades  :  siege  of  Pydna,  363,  364 

Kallias,  Peace  of,  305-307  and  notes ;  intrigues 
of  Alkibiades  and  Peisander,  694 

Kallibius,  774 

Kalligeitus,  684 

Kallikrates,  death  at  Plataea,  233 

Kallikrates,  architect,  343 

Kallikratidas,  Spartan  admiral :  supersedes  Ly- 
sander,  character,  744  ;  command  of  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet,  745  et  seq.  (Arginusae,  748  et  seq.)  ; 
moderation  of,  782 

Kallimachus,  65,  69,  149,  150,  153,  158.  See  also 
Archon 

Kallirhoe,  268 

Kallixenus,  757 

Kamarina :  conquered  by  Syracuse  (colony),  246, 
250  ;  ceded  to  Hippokrates,  249  ;  re-established 
by  Geloan  exiles,  263,  581  ;  ally  of  Sparta,  585  ; 
assist  Ionic  cities,  586  ;  attacked  by  Athenians; 
587 ;  congress  at  (425  B.C.),  588  et  seq. ;  decline 
to  admit  Athenian  expedition  (415  B.C.),  treaty, 
610  ;  assists  Syracuse  with  cavalry,  618 ;  am- 
biguous attitude,  speech  of  Hermokrates,  etc., 
620  et  seq. ;  share  in  final  defeat  of  Athenians,  647 

Kambyses  :  father  of  Cyrus,  101 ;  and  Croesus,  104  ; 
alliance  with  Polykrates,  no,  112;  invasion  of 
Egypt,  no,  114 

Kameirus,  304 

Kanndnus,  psephism  of,  757 

Kappadokia,  103,  167 

Kapys,  257 

Kardia,  54 ;  naval  operations,  728 ;  march  of 
Xerxes,  172 

Karia  :  expedition  of  Alyattes,  96  ;  under  Harpagus, 
109  ;  share  in  Ionic  revolt,  126-132  ;  contingent 
in  army  of  Xerxes,  172  ;  Kimon  expels  Persians, 
292  ;  tribute  to  Delian  League  (unit  of),  363  ; 
early  piracy,  8 

Karneian  truce,  191,  567 

Argeian  trick  with  calendar,  557 

Karterii,  723 

Karystus  :  conquest  by  Datis,  144  ;  assists  Xerxes, 
209  ;  conquered  by  Athens  after  Persian  Wars, 
287,  290,  291  (note)  ;  assists  Athens  (425  B.C.), 
477 ;  Peisander  sets  up  oligarchy,  698.  Cf. 
Eubcea 

Kasthanaea,  193 

Katana :  inhabitants  expelled  by  Hiero,  258 ; 
restored,  alliance  with  Duketius,  destruction  of 
Hiero's  tomb,  262,  263  ;  alliance  with  Athens, 
586,  594  ;  headquarters  of  Athenian  expedition, 
609  et  seq.,  623 

Kaukasa,  121 

Kaulonia,  251  (note  2),  646 

Kaunians,  109,  126 

Kaunus,  Antisthenes  at,  685 

Kayster,  96  (note  2),  125 
Kekryphaleia,  Battle  of,  299 

Keleustes,  604 

KenaMim,  188 

KenchreSe,  reinforcements  against  Nikias  (425  b.c), 
478  ;  fleet  of  Alkamenes  at,  675  ;  Astyochus  at, 
679.     See  also  Corinth 
Kentoripa,  626 
Kentoripes,  647 
Keos,  192,  206 
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Kephallenia,  acquisition  by  Athens,  303,  392 
Kephisodotus,  764 
Kephisophon,  787 
Kerdylium,  522,  523 
Kerkinitis,  522 
Kersilus,  224  (not*  1) 

Kilikia  :  Mardonius  in,  134  ;  assembly  of  army  of 
Datis,  143  ;  contingent  in  forces  of  Xerxes,  172, 
200  ;  fleet  defeated  by  Kimon,  305 
Kimon  :  pays  his  father's  fine,  160  ;  before  Salamis, 
205  ;  property  in  Chersonese,  243  ;  in  command 
of  Athenian  fleet  after  Salamis,  270  et  seq.  ; 
conquest  of  Eion,  287  ;  brings  bones  of  Theseus 
from  Skyros,  291  ;  conquest  of  Naxos,  291  ; 
victory  at  the  Eurymedon,  292  ;  conquest  of 
Thasos,  293  ;  assists  Sparta  in  Helot  revolt,  296  ; 
general  policy,  296,  297,  304,  3*4,  3*7,  318,  338 
(note  2)  ;  at  Tanagra,  302  ;  truce  with  Sparta, 
304  ;  Egyptian  expedition  ana  death,  305,  307  ; 
Peace  of  Kimon  (see  Kallias,  Peace  of) ;  suc- 
ceeded by  Thukydides,  son  of  Melesias,  307  ; 
rivalry  with  Perikles,  317  et  seq.,  333  ;  accused 
of  bribery,  319  ;  ostracism  (date,  eta),  319  and 
not*,  77,  78  ;  return  from  ostracism,  320  and 
note 
Kinyps,  247 
Kios,  127 

Kithaeron,  81,  227,  229 
Kitium  besieged  by  Athenian  fleet,  305 
Kitynium,  455 

Klazomenae  :  attacked  by  Alyattes,  96 ;  captured 
by  Artaphernes,  127  ;  revolts  from  Athens,  676, 
677  ;  reconquered,  680  ;  attacked  by  Astyochus, 
682 
Kleander,  despot  at  Gela,  246,  247 
Kleandridas,  311,  339,  626 
Klearchus,  Spartan  admiral :  sent  to  Hellespont, 

675,  684,  721  ;  besieged  in  Byzantium,  732-734 
Klearidas,  governor  of  Amphipolis,  515,  524,  525, 

533.  534 
Kleippides,  426,  427 

Kleisthenes  of  Sikyon,  3,  56;  anti-Dorian  policy,  61 
Kleisthenes,  Athenian  statesman  :  friendship  with 
Delphian  oracle,  return  to  Athens,  and  struggle 
with  Isagoras,  60  and  note  2 ;  expelled  by 
Kleomenes,  80,  81  ;  recalled,  81  ;  Persian  policy 
and  ostracism  (?),  81  (especially  note  3) 

Constitutional  reforms :     chapter   iv.   passim 
and  A  pp.,    91    et   seq.  ;   compared   with   Solo- 
nian,  28,  29  and  note,  31,  72,  80  ;  general  effect 
on  Athenian  people,  87-91  ;  condition  in  years 
preceding  Periklean  reforms,  313  ;  revolution  of 
Four    Hundred,    700,    712    (note   1),    717,    718. 
See  also  Archon,  Boule,  Ekklesia,  Dikasteries, 
Ostracism 
Kleitophon,  718 
Kleobulus,  542  et  seq, 
Kleobulus  of  Lindus,  13 
Kleombrotus,  203,  223 

Kleomenes,  King  of  Sparta  :  character  and  policy, 
176  (note  2),  140  (note  1)  ;  expels  Hippias,  57, 
59  ;  expels  Kleisthenes,  80,  81,  377  ;  hands  over 
Plataea  to  Athens,  81,  82  and  notes;  abortive 
invasion  of  Attica,  83  ;  proposed  restoration  of 
Hippias,  86,  87  ;  refuses  to  aid  Ionian  revolt, 
124  ;  in  alliance  with  Athens  against  jEgina, 
137,  141  et  seq.  ;  war  against  Argos,  1 38-141  ; 
quarrels  with  Dcma^atus,  141  (also  83)  ;  in- 
sanity and  death,  176 
Kleon  :  accuses  Perikles,  405  ;  proposal  to  punish 
Mitylene,  433-439  ;  attitude  to  peace  proposals 
(424  B.C.),  467-469  J  Pylos  expedition,  470-476  ; 
policy  in  raising  tribute,  481  ;  increase  of 
dikastic  pay,  323  ;  proposal  to  punish  Skione, 
310  ;  expedition  to  Amphipolis,  death,  320-326 
Policy  and  character  (beside  above  references)  : 
compared  with  Cato  the  Elder,  529  ;  with  Nikias, 
452. 453,  519,  536,  573  }  attitude  of  Aristophanes, 
528-530  ;  of  Thukydides,  517-520,  525,  528-530  ; 
compared  with  Athenagoras,  607  ;  his  war  policy 
compared  with  that  of  Perikles,  518,  519 


Kleophon  :  general  policy.  701  ;  anti-peace  policy 
(411  b.c),  730,  731  and  note,   (405   b.c)   769  ; 
death,     770;    prosecution    of     oligarchs,     744 
(note  1).     Cf.  Demagogue 
Kleophron,  249 
Kleopompus,  392,  404 

Kleruchies  :  general  account  of  system,  84,  85  ; 
in  Euboea  (506  B.C.),  84,  151,  311  ;  at  Skyros, 
287  ;  Periklean,  336-339  and  notes ;  immunity 
from  tribute  in  Delian  League,  366,  336  (note  4)  ; 
injustice  alleged  by  allies,  348  et  seq.  (especially 
349,  note  1)  ;  in  Lesbos,  439,  440,  336  (note  4) 
Knemus,  411,  4:6,  417,  419 

Knidus :   conquest  by  Persia,   109  ;   attacked  by 
Athens,   683  ;   Peloponnesians   at,   685  ;   Tissa- 
phernes  expelled,  726 
Kd€s  of  Mitylene,  118,  122 
Kolakreta?,  66 
Kolona?,  277 

Kolonus,  assembly  at,  699,  700,  719 
Kolophon  :   attacked  by  Gyges,   94,  98   (note  4)  ; 
not  mentioned  in  Ionic  revolt,  131  ;  Klcruchy 
at,  336  (note  4)  ;  exiles  settled  at  Notium  by 
Paches,  433  ;  Thrasyllus  captures,  733 
Konon,  Athenian   admiral :  at  Naupaktus,  645  ; 
superseded,  671;  suppresses  Korkyrean  oligarchs, 
728  ;  elected  general  (415  b.c),  738  ;  in  command 
at  Andros,  741  ;  supersedes  Alkibiades  (winter 
407-406   b.c),   744  ;  defeated   and  besieged  in 
Mitylfenfi,    746,    749,    751  ;    in    command    after 
ArginusaB,   764  ;    at  /Egospotami,   765   et  seq.  ; 
retires    to    Cyprus,    766 ;    accusation    against 
Adeimantus,  767 
Korax,  585 
Koressus,  125 

Korkyra:  visit  of  Demokedes,  116;  neutrality  in 
Persian  Wars  (general  policy),  186 ;  refuses 
asylum  to  Themistokles,  282  ;  attitude  towards 
Corinth — quarrel  about  Epidamnus,  354-362  ; 
Athenian  alliance,  357  et  seq.  (cause  of  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  how  far  legitimate,  371  et  seq.,  376, 
377) ;  oligarchic  intrigues,  change  of  policy, 
revolution,  443  ;  naval  battles  between  Niko- 
stratus  and  Alkidas,  444  et  seq. ;  democratic 
revival,  446,  447,  449 ',  civil  war  renewed, 
Athenian  fleet  sent,  461-463,  478  ;  victory  of 
the  democracy,  478,  479  ;  rendezvous  for 
Athenian  fleet,  603 ;  oligarchical  revolt  sup- 
pressed by  Konon  (411  b.c),  728 
Koroebus,  343 
Kordneia,   Battle  of   (447  b.c),  310  ;  inscription 

relating  to  loss  of  Boeotian  fleet,  725  (note  3) 
Korykus,  676 
Koryphasium,  532 
K6s :    captured   by   Spartans,    685 ;   fortified   by 

Alkibiades,  727 
Kotyrta,  483 

Kratesipidas,  732,  735,  736 
Kratinus  :  satires  on  Perikles,  30,  407 
Krenae,  457,  458 
Krestonia,  175 

Krete  :  war  with  Samian  exiles,  in  ;  refuses  aid 
against  Xerxes,  186  ;  Athenian  expedition,  420  ; 
contingent  in  Sicilian  expedition,  604 
Krissaean  Gulf,  298,  302,  303 
Kritala,  167 

Kritias  :  early  life  and  character,  771,  772  ;  pro- 
poses restoration  of  Alkibiades,  713  ;  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  772  et  seq.,  793  ;  denunciation 
of  Theramenes,  777  et  seq. ;  attacked  by  demo- 
crats, death,  782-784 
Krius,  141 
Kropaea,  390 

Kroton  :  war  with  Sybaris,  246,  338  ;  Hiero  sends 
expedition,    257 ;    foundation    of   Thurii,    338 
Demokedes  at,  116;  refuses   to  admit  Demos- 
thenes, 650 
Ktesias,  compared  with  Herodotus,  101,  102 
Ktesiphon,  324 

Kyanean  rocks  :   boundary  of  Persian  rule,   305, 
694  (note  1) 
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Kyaxarfis,  95 

Kybebe,  126 

Kydonia,  111,  420 

Kyllene,  419 

Kyllyrii,  246 

Kylon,  conspiracy,  9,  10,  12,  377 

Kymfi  (Italy),  257,  258  {note  1) 

Kym6  (jEolis),  106,  127,  169,  433,  679,  724  (note  1), 

Kynegeirus,  153,  155 

Kynossfima,  battle,  724,  725 

Kynuria,  533 

Kyrbeis,  32 

Kyrene,  304,  654 

Kythera  :  strategic  importance,  482  ;  Demaratus's 

plan  to  seize,   198 ;  "captured  by  Nikias,  482  ; 

in  truce  of  423  B.C.,  508  ;  in  peace  of  Nikias, 

532,  536  ;  Charikles  establishes  post  at,  645 
Kythnus  :  contingent  at  Salamis,  206  ;  at  Platiea, 

227 
Kyzikus :  revolts  from  Athens,  726 ;  battle  (410 

b.c),  728  et  seq. ;  conference  at,  734 


Labdalum,  628,  636 

Labranda,  127 

Labynetus  of  Chaldaea,  too,  103 

Lacedaemon.     See  Sparta 

Laches  :  at  Delium,  495  ;  in  command  in  Sicily, 
586,  587,  590 ;  truce  of,  423  B.C.,  508  ;  signs 
peace  of  Nikias,  532  ;  philo-Laconian  policy, 
534.  573  ;  at  Mantineia,  561 

Laconia.     See  Sparta 

Lade,  battle  (494  B.C.),  129-131  ;  Athenian  station, 
678,  681 

Lakratidas,  405 

Lamachus :  expels  despot  of  Sinope,  336  ;  general 
in  Sicilian  expedition,  592,  598,  602,  (policy) 
608,  616,  622,  625  ;  death,  631,  633 

Lampon,  338 

Lamponium,  120 

Lampsakus:  friendly  with  Hippias,  53,  120;  war 
with  Miltiades  the  elder,  54 ;  relations  with 
Themistokles,  284  ;  revolts  from  Athens,  720  ; 
recovered,  721  ;  Athenian  fleet  at,  733  ;  captured 
by  Lysander,  764  ;  attacked  by  Daurises,  127 

Laodikion,  Battle  of,  516 

Lasus,  50 

Laurium,  180,  181  (note  2),  335 

Laiis,  338 

Leasna,  53 

Lebedus,  131 

Lechaeum,  429,  679 

Leipsydpion,  55 

Lekythus,  506 

Lemnos  :. early  history,  seized  by  Megabazus,  120  ; 
Periklean  kleruchy,  336  (note  4),  337 ;  Samian 
hostages  at,  345  ;  assists  Athens,  427 

Leon  (Athenian),  679,  680,  697 

Leon  (Spartan),  721 

Leonidas,  190-198 

Leontiades,  190,  198 

Leontini :  Panastius  tyrant  of,  246 ;  conquered  by 
Kleander,  248  ;  treaty  with  Athens  (433  b.c), 
581,  585  ;  appeal  to  Athens,  586,  587  ;  quarrel 
with  Syracuse,  589 ;  in  Athenian  expedition, 
591,  592,  596,  608,  642 

LeotychidSs :  intrigues  with  Kleomenes  against 
Demaratus,  141  ;  at  iEgina,  142 ;  ^Eginetans 
demand  the  hostages,  179 ;  in  command  of 
Greek  fleet  after  Salamis,  220  et  seq. ;  battle  of 
Mykale,  240-243  ;  corruption  in  Thessalian  ex- 
pedition— chronological  problem  of  his  banish- 
ment and  death,  273  (especially  note  3),  295 
(note  1) 

Lepreum :  synoecism,  295  ;  subsequent  relations 
with  Sparta  and  Elis,  540  ;  Helots  and  Neoda- 
modes  settled  at,  by  Sparta,  541  ;  Spartan  occu- 
pation, 554  ;  continued  hostility  of  Elis,  561  ; 
helots  recalled  for  Battle  of  Mantineia,  564 ; 
contingent  at  Plataea,  227 


Leros,  128 

Lesbos  :  submission  to  Persia,  108  ;  contingent  at 
Lade,  130,  131;  captured  by  Persians,  132  ; 
Histiaeus  at,  133  ;  joins  anti-Persian  league,  243  ; 
ally  of  Athens,  308,  334,  368,  426;  contingent 
against  Samos  (440  b.c),  345,  346 ;  revolt  (428 
B.c),  426-433,  340  (note  4)  (sec  also  Mitylene)  ; 
pacification  and  planting  of  kleruchies,  336, 
(note  4),  439  ;  second  revolt  from  Athens  (412 
B.C.),  673,  675,  679,  680 ;  friendliness  to  Athens, 
682  (cf.  426)  ;  proposals  of  Alkibiades  to  Pei- 
sander,  694  ;  Thrasyllus  at,  723  ;  Kallikratidas 
at  Methymna,  745  ;  Konon  besieged  at  Mitylene, 
746-749 ;  dekarchy  established  by  Lysander, 
767  ;  connection  with  Boeotians,  673  ;  contingent 
at  Plataea,  227 

Leukas,  Leukadians :  colony  of  Corinth,  353  ; 
war  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  355,  356  ; 
campaigns  of  KnSmus,  416  et  seq.,  419  ;  in  battle 
with  Phormio,  421,  422  ;  battles  between  Nikos- 
tratus  and  Alkidas,  444,  446  ;  ravaged  by  Demos- 
thenes, 455  ;  Gylippus  at,  633 ;  assistance  to 
Sparta  at  Kynossema,  725 

Leukimne,  or  Leukimme,  356,  446 

Leukonium,  Chians  defeated  at,  680 

Libya.     See  Inards 

Libys,  785 

Lichas,  533,  685,  722 

Ligyes,  253 

Lilybaeum,  581 

Lindus,  304 

Lipari  Isles,  587 

Lochagus,  563,  564 

Lokri  (Epizephyrian),  585,  586,  587,  604,  634,  650 

Lokri  (Opuntian),  191 

Lokri  (Ozolian),  302,  303,  308.  See  Amphissa, 
Naupaktus 

Lokris,  302,  308,  311 

Lot,  use  of,  in  appointment  to  Athenian  offices. 
See  under  Archon,  Boulfe,  etc 

Lydia:  early  history  and  Mermnad  dynasty,  94 
et  seq.  ;  conquered  by  Cyrus,  103  et  seq.  (see 
further  Ionian  Revolt  and  Sardis) ;  weapons  in 
fifth  century,  172 

Lygdamis,  48,  59 

Lykaretus,  113 

Lykia :  not  subdued  by  Croesus,  98  ;  conquered  by 
Harpagus,  109  ;  contingent  in  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
172  ;  invaded  by  Athenians,  411 

Lykidas,  224 

LykomSdes,  215 

Lykophron,  419 

Lykurgus  (Athenian),  41,  46,  47 

Lynkestaj,  496,  511-515 

Lysander,  chapters  xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  passim ;  char- 
acter and  antecedents,  supersedes  Kratesippidas, 
735.  736 ;  reconstitutes  governments  of  Asiatic 
towns,  meeting  with  Cyrus,  736,  737  ;  battle  of 
Notium,  741,  742  ;  superseded  by  Kallikratidas, 
744  ;  subsequent  intrigues,  745  ;  command  re- 
newed, 762  et  seq. ;  at  Miletus,  763  ;  second  visit 
to  Cyrus,  764  ;  ^Egospotami,  765  et  seq. ;  estab- 
lishes harmosts,  767  ;  siege  of  Athens,  769  et 
seq. ;  establishes  the  Thirty  in  Athens,  772  et 
seq. ;  triumphal  return  to  Sparta,  773  ;  refuses 
demand  of  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  to  share 
spoils,  his  ambitious  designs,  780  et  seq. ;  sup- 
ports the  oligarchs  in  Athens,  785,  792  ;  opposi- 
tion of  Pausanias,  781,  786,  787 

Lysias  (orator)  :  domiciled  at  Thurii,  339  ;  escapes 
from  the  Thirty,  776 ;  assists  exiles  in  PeiraBus, 
785  ;  his  account  of  the  Thirty,  792,  793 

Lysias  (general),  751,  760 


Macedonia  :  conquest  by  Persians,  119  ;  occupied 
by  Mardonius,  135  et  seq. ;  traversed  by  Xerxes' 
army,  167,  176,  193,  234-236 ;  nature  of  Thes- 
salian frontier,  187,  192  ;  under  King  Alexander, 
221-224  ;  projected  Athenian  conquest,  294. 
See  also  Perdikkas 
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Machiavel,  161 

Maeander,  96  (note),  127,  284 

Ma?an  drius,  11 2-1 15,  137 

Mamalii,  568 

Magians,  116,  166 

Magna  Graecia.     See  Sybaris,  Kroton,  etc 

Magnesia  (in  Tbessaly),  188,  194 

Magnesia  (on  Hermus),  284  et  seq. 

Magnesia  (on  Maeander),  94,  691 

Magnet<  ;,  188 

Malea,  186,  482,  733 

Malis,  1S8  et  seq.,  195,  454 

Maloeis  426 

Mandane,  101 

Mantineia :  sends  troops  to  Thermopylae,  190 ; 
loyal  to  Sparta,  295  (note)  ;  war  with  Tegea,  516, 
538  ;  expansion  checked  by  Sparta,  538  et  seq. ; 
seeks  Argive  alliance,  539  ;  invaded  by  Spartans, 
541  :  makes  alliance  with  Argos,  Athens,  and 
Elis,  552-554,  558  ;  peace  congress,  558  ;  subdues 
Orchomenus,  561  ;  advocates  attack  upon  Tegea, 
561  ;  besieges  Epidaurus,  567  ;  alliance  broken 
up,  568  et  seq. ;  sends  auxiliaries  to  Sicilian 
armament  of  Athens,  595,  601,  603 

Bottle  of  Mantineia,  174,  561-570,  593,  623 

Mantitheus,  611 

Manufactures  at  Athens,  33 

Marathon,  7,  48,  145,  149,  150-158,  163 

Mardouius :  deposes  Ionian  despots,  134  et  seq.  ; 
leads  expedition  to  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  135, 
143 ;  urges  Xerxes  to  invade  Greece,  205  ; 
advises  him  to  retreat,  217  ;  receives  chief  com- 
mand, ibid. ;  winters  in  Thessaly,  218  ;  consults 
oracles,  221  ;  offers  terms  to  Athens,  221,  224  ; 
occupies  Attica,  224  ;  corresponds  with  Argives, 
226 ;  retires  to  Bceotia,  226 ;  operations  at 
Plataea,  226-234  ;  death,  234 

Mardoutes,  242 

Marsyas,  127 

Masistius,  228 

Maskames,  287 

Matriarchal  system,  6 

Mazares,  105  et  seq. 

Medes,  95,  100  et  seq.,  i43>  x94i  215.  218,  229 

Medizr,  Medism,  182,  186,  190,  239,  276,  294 

Megabates,  121,  143.  *93>  271 

Megab.izus,  118-120,  135 

Megabyzus,  304 

Megaklfes  (archon),  6,  377 

Megakles  (rival  of  Peisistratus),  42,  46  et  seq.,  146 

Megakles  (grandfather  of  Alkibiades),  78 

Megara  :  naval  power  in  ^Egaean,  8  ;  under  despo- 
tism of  Theagenes,  9  ;  disputes  possession  of 
Salamis  with  Athens,  13  and  note;  commerce 
attacked  by  Athenians,  55  (note),  59  ;  secured  to 
Peloponnesian  League,  82  (note) ;  sends  fleet  to 
Arte  misium,  192  ;  endangered  by  prospective 
retn-at  of  Greeks  from  Salamis,  210  et  seq. ; 
remonstrates  against  Spartan  remissness,  224  ; 
takes  part  in  campaign  of  Plataea,  227  et  seq., 
231,  235  et  seq. ;  refuge  of  Thrasydaeus,  259,  261  ; 
protected  by  Athens  against  Corinth,  298-304, 
308  ;  connected  with  Nisaea  by  Long  Walls,  299 
et  stq.  ;  revolts  from  Athens,  311  et  seq. ;  assists 
Corinth  against  Korkyra,  355,  360 ;  debarred 
from  trade  with  Athens,  369  and  note,  370 ; 
reinstatement  demanded  by  Sparta,  380-382  • 
supplies  navy  to  Peloponnesians,  388  ;  ravaged 
by  Athenians,  393  ;  injures  Athenian  commerce. 
411  ;  suggests  raid  on  Peiraeus,  422  ;  blockaded 
by  sea,  423,  450 ;  value  to  Athens,  469 ;  intes- 
tine commotions,  485,  488  ;  loses  Nisaea  and 
Long  Walls  to  Athens,  486  ;  rescued  by  Brasidas, 
487  ;  recovers  and  razes  Long  Walls,  488  ;  swears 
to  one  year's  truce,  508  ;  dissatisfied  with  peace 
of  Nikias,  533,  536,  559  ;  refuses  alliance  with 
Argos,  540 ;  projected  alliance  with  Bceotia. 
543  ;  sends  force  to  invade  Argos,  559  ;  alleged 
complicity  in  Hermokopid  plot,  600 ;  recovers 
NisiM,  723 

(in  Sicily),  250,  256,  620,  626,  646 


comj. 

Nis* 
egara 


Megistias,  202 

Meidias,  326 

Mekyberna,  542 

Melanchridas,  675 

Melanthius,  125 

Melesander,  411 

Melesippus,  389 

Meletus,  602,  612 

Mclissus,  346 

Melitus,  787 

Melos,  454,  576-580,  590,  684,  769 

Memphis,  304 

Menae,  583 

Mcnander,  641,  648,  651,  658,  764 

Mende,  510-512 

Menedaeus,  458 

Menekles,  759 

Mermnadae,  94,  97 

Messene  (in  Peloponncse),  301 

Messene  (in  Sicily)  :  recolonized  by  Anaxilaus  of 
Rhegium,  249  ;  under  rulers  of  Rhegium,  258  et 
seq. ;  peopled  with  Gelonian  settlers,  263,  581 
perhaps  allied  with  Sparta,  585  ;  surrenders  to 
Athens,  585  ;  revolts,  586 ;  attacks  Naxos  un- 
successfully, ibid. ;  visited  by  Alkibiades,  609  ; 
plot  to  admit  Athenian  force  betrayed,  619  ; 
reached  by  Gylippus,  634 

Messenians  :  settled  in  Messene,  249  ;  struggle  with 
Sparta,  295,  304 ;  settled  in  Naupaktus,  304, 
411  ;  join  Phormio's  expedition  into  Akarnania, 
422  ;  operations  in  /Etolia  and  Ambrakia,  455, 
459  ;  concert  with  Demosthenes  a  settlement  at 
Pylus,  462  ;  join  in  attack  upon  Sphakteria,  474  ; 
established  at  Pylus,  476,  483 ;  removed  to 
Kephallenia,  537 

Metapontum,  658 

Methana  (Methdne),  478,  532 

Methdnfi  (in  Lacoma),  303,  392 

Methdne  (in  Macedonia),  511 

Methymna,  426  et  seq.,  621,  679  et  seq.,  723,  745 
et  seq. 

Metics,  31,  280,  386,  393,  769  et  seq. 

Metiochus,  132 

Metronomi,  280 

Midea,  297 

Mikythus,  258  et  seq.,  264 

Miletus  :  besieged  by  Alyattes,  94  et  seq. ;  intes- 
tine conflicts,  97  ;  subdued  by  Croesus,  ibid. ;  at 
war  with  Polykrates,  1 10 ;  ruled  by  Histiaeus 
and  Aristagoras,  118,  120-122  ;  besieged  by 
Persians,  125  ;  proposed  evacuation,  127  ;  re- 
pulses Histiaeus,  128  et  seq. ;  sends  force  to  Lade, 
129  et  seq. ;  besieged,  131  ;  destroyed,  132  et 
seq. ;  sends  refugees  to  Sicily,  248  ;  turns  upon 
the  Persians  after  Mykale,  242 ;  makes  war 
with  Samos,  345  ;  concludes  treaty  with  Athens, 
367  ;  sends  troops  to  Solygeia,  477  ;  to  Kythera, 
482  ;  to  Sicily,  656 ;  revolts  from  Athens,  677 : 
handed  over  to  Tissaphernes,  678  ;  blockaded 
by  Athenians,  680  etseq.  ;  relieved,  681  ;  Pelopon- 
nesian headquarters,  682-688,  695  et  seq.,  720- 
722,  736,  745  ;  government  seized  by  Lysander's 
partisans,  763 

Miltiades  (uncle),  44,  59 

Miltiades  (nephew)  :  sent  to  the  Chersonese  by 
Hippias,  55  ;  flees  from  Chersonese,  118  et  seq. ; 
escapes  from  Persian  pursuit,  132  ;  survey  of 
earlier  career,  145  ;  character,  146 ;  elected 
general,  149  ;  directs  operations  in  campaign  of 
Marathon,  150-155  ;  Parian  expedition,  158  ; 
trial  and  death,  78,  158-161  ;  funeral  monument, 
157 

Mimas,  723 

Mimnermus,  94 

Mindarus,  722-725,  7*7-729 

Minda,  247,  450,  486 

Mirabeau,  528 

Mitylene :  ruled  by  Pittakus,  13  ;  disputes  pos- 
session of  Sigeium  with  Athens,  53,  55  ;  defeated 
by  Polykrates,  55  ;  under  despotism  of  Kdes, 
11b,  122  ;  free  ally  of  Athens,  353  ;  revolts  from 
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Athens,  426-433 ;  punishment,  436-439*  44*  J 
captured  by  Chians  and  recaptured  by  Athenians, 
679  ;  Konon  blockaded  and  relieved,  74^-749 

Mnesikles,  343 

Molossians,  282 

Molykreium,  457 

Money-lending,  14,  16-20 

Morgantina,  583 

Mortgages,  14  and  note 

Motyum,  583 

Munychia,  784 

Murychidfis,  224 

MusaBUs,  50 

Mygdonia,  175 

Mykale,  131,  240-243,  287 

Mykalessus,  670 

Mykenaa,  139,  190,  196,  227,  297  and  note 

Mykonus,  432 

Mylae,  586 

Mylasa,  122,  127 

Myoneis,  457 

Myonnesus,  433 

Myrkinus,  118  et  seq.,  127 

Myrdnides,  299-302 

Mysia,  133,  171 

Myus,  129,  284 


Naukleidas,  787 

Naukraries,  8,  64,  91,  94  (note) 

Naumachiae,  658 

Naupaktus :  occupied  by  Athenians,  303  and 
note;  peopled  with  Messenians,  304,  411; 
Athenian  naval  station,  416,  417,  420  et  seq. ; 
Demosthenes'  base,  456  et  seq. ;  endangered  by 
Peloponnesian  force,  457  ;  receives  reinforce- 
ments, 644  et  seq.,  671 

Nauplia,  138 

Navarino,  461  et  seq. 

Naxos  (island)  :  under  despotism  of  Lygdamis,  48, 
59,  121  (note)  ;  besieged  by  Aristagoras,  121,  122 
and  note;  refuses  submission  to  Persia,  136; 
burnt  by  Datis,  143 ;  secedes  from  Delian 
League  and  is  reduced,  286  and  note,  291  ; 
kleruchy  established,  336 

Naxos  (in  Sicily) :  depopulated  by  Hiero,  258  ; 
Ionic  city,  585  ;  supported  by  Athens  against 
Dorian  Sicilians,  586  et  seq. ;  prospective  ally 
of  Athens,  594 j  617  ;  receives  Athenian  arma- 
ment, 609  ;  Athenian  winter  quarters,  619  ; 
abandoned  as  base  of  operations,  623 

Nemea,  559  et  seq. 

Neodam6des,  541  and  note,  564 

Nikeratus  (1),  450 

Nikeratus  (2),  775 

Nikiades,  602 

Nikias  (Athenian)  :  early  career,  450  ;  character, 
148,  451  et  seq.,  573  et  seq.,  596,  633,  639,  641, 
661,  667-669  ;  position  in  Athens,  450,  452  et 
seq.,  620,  642,  720,  743  ;  occupies  Minoa,  450  ; 

•  attacks  Melos  and  Tanagra,  454  ;  munificence 
at  Delos,  460 ;  supports  peace  proposals  during 
blockade  of  Sphakteria,  468  ;  forces  Sphakterian 
command  upon  Kleon,  470-472,  520  ;  defeats 
Corinthians  at  Solygeia,  477  et  seq.  ;  occupies 
Methana,  478 ;  captures  Kythera,  482  ;  leads 
expedition  to  Pallene,  511  et  seq.  ;  treats  with 
Perdikkas,  515  ;  advocates  peace,  507,  518  et 
seq. ;  signs  peace  of  421,  532 ;  alleged  bribery  of 
Spartan  agent,  533  ;  philo-Lakonian  sentiment, 
534  ;  competes  with  Alkibiades,  535  ;  mission 
to  Sparta,  551  ;  projected  expedition  to  Amphi- 
polis,  574,  590  ;  collusion  with  Alkibiades  on 
question  of  ostracism,  73,  78,  574  et  seq. ;  de- 
precates expedition  to  Sicily,  591-593,  596  et 
seq.  ;  appointed  to  command,  592  ;  asks  for 
strong  armament,  592  ;  attitude  towards  Hermo- 
kopid  mystery,  601  ;  suggests  plan  of  campaign, 
608  ;  opinion  of  Nikias  among  Syracusans,  605  ; 
early  operations  in  Sicily,  617-619  ;  dilatoriness, 
616,   619,  622  ;   asks  for  reinforcements,   619  ; 


conducts  siege  of  Syracuse,  630-639  ;  remissness, 
633-635,  641,  650  ;  asks  for  withdrawal  of  troops, 
639-641  ;  refuses  to  abandon  siege,  652-654  ; 
delays  retreat  in  obedience  to  soothsay.Trs,  654 
et  seq. ;  addresses  troops  before  the  fin;  1  naval 
battle,  656-658  ;  urges  renewal  of  battl  1,  660  ; 
addresses  troops  before  retreat,  661  tt  seq.  ; 
leads  vanguard  in  retreat,  662-664 ;  refuses  to 
surrender,  664  et  seq. ;  exemplary  conduct,  660, 
665  ;  capitulates,  665  ;  is  executed,  666  et  seq. 

Peace  of  Nikias  :  Preliminary  discussion*,  531  ; 
terms,  531  et  seq. ;  Spartan  failure  to  execute 

frovisions,  533-537,  543*546  ;  discontent  among 
partan  allies,  533  et  seq.,  536,  538  ;  formal  con- 
tinuance of  peace  during  hostilities,  573,  625  ; 
consequences  for  Sicily,  590 

Nikias  (Cretan),  420 

Nikodromus,  177  et  seq. 

Nikomedes,  300  et  seq. 

Nikostratus  :  operations  at  Korkyra,  444  et  seq., 
447 ;  expedition  to  Kythera,  482 ;  to  Pallenfi,  511 ; 
commands  Athenians  at  Mantineia,  561  ;  killed 
at  Mantineia,  566 

Nile,  304 

Nisaea,  300,  311,  411,  485-488,  508,  532,  733 

Nomophylakes,  321 

Nomothetae,  321-324,  712 

Normans,  247 

Notium,  433,  733,  742  et  seq. 

Novanteris,  627 

Nymphoddrus,  394 


Odeon,  342 

Odomantes,  521 

Odrysian  Thracians,  423  et  seq. 

CEneon,  455 

(Eniadae,  303 

<Eno6,  389  et  seq.,  714  et  seq.' 

(Enophyta,  302 

GEnussae,  107,  680 

(Eobazus,  244 

CEro6,  231 

(Eta,  189  et  seq.,  192,  453,  455 

CEtaeans,  195,  454 

Olpae,  457-459 

Olympia,  285,  379,  532,  593,  781 

Olympic  festival,  191,  206,  553  et  seq. 

Olympieion,  650 

Olympiodorus,  228 

Olympus,  175,  187  et  seq.,  192,  496 

Olynthus,  221,  362,  364,  415,  510,  532 

Oneiros,  165 

Onesilus,  126  et  seq. 

Onomakl6s,  715 

Onomakritus,  50 

Opus  (Opuntians),  191  et  seq.,  303  (note) 

Oratory,  influence  of  dikastcries,  330  et  seq. 

Orchomenus  (Arcadian),  190,  227,  501  et  seq.,  561 

Orchomenus  (Boeotian),  310,  453,  491  et  seq. 

Orestes,  303 

Orneae,  297,  563,  572 

Oroetes,  112,  115 

Ordpus,  454,  490,  493,  669,  696,  7",  779 

Ortygia,  250,  256,  262,  627,  637,  645 

Ossa,  188,  193 

Ostracism,  38,  73-80,  93  (App.),  575 

Otanes,  114  et  seq.,  119,  120,  127 

Oxus,  101 

Ozolians,  303,  455*457 


Paches,  427,  432  et  seq.,  439 
Paeonians,  119,  175,  423 
Pagasa?,  187  (note) 
Pagondas,  491-494 
Paktolus,  98 
Paktya,  54 
Paktyas,  105  et  seq. 
Paliki,  583 
Pallene  (in  Attica),  48,  152 
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Pallene  (in  Chalkidike),  175,  221,  361,  364,  505, 
509  et  seq.,  521 

Pamphylia,  172,  292 

Pan,  157,  168 

PanaBtius,  612 

Panaktum,  336,  543,  545,  551 

Panathenaea,  49,  3i,  58  (App.) 

Pangaus,  175,  293.  524 

Pan-Hellenic  Congress,  344 

Panopeus,  307 

Panormus,  253,  422 

Pantagndtus,  no 

Paralii,  14,  42,  63,  148 

Paralus,  697,  702,  706 

Parmenides,  585 

Parmys,  116 

Parnassus,  207,  227,  455.  457 

Parnes,  55,  392,  644 

Paros,  97, 159,  218,  728 

Parrhasii,  541,  557 

Parthenon,  49,  343,  387 

Pasippidas,  732 

Pasitelidas,  521 

Patmos,  433 

PatraB,  417,  419,  556 

Patriarchal  system,  6 

Pausanias  (king),  769,  781,  786  et  seq. 

Pausanias  (regent) :  commands  confederate  army 
in  campaign  of  Plataea,  225,  227-238  ;  commands 
naval  expedition,  270 ;  misconductat  Byzantium, 
270-273 ;  treasonable  behaviour,  276-278  ;  de- 
tection and  death,  278 

Pausanias  (author),  139,  667 

Pedaritus,  682  et  seq.,  685,  694 

Pedieis  (Pediaki),  14,  41,  63 

Pegae,  298,  303,  312,  467,  469 

Peiraeum,  675,  677,  679 

Peirams  :  attracts  settlers,  60  ;  separate  deme,  63  ; 
fortified,  180  and  note ;  position  off  straits  of 
Salamis,  213  ;  enlarged,  268-270 ;  commercial 
activity,  337  ;  connected  with  Athens  by  walls, 
300,  342  ;  proposed  raid  by  Peloponnesians,  422 
et  seq. ;  new  fortifications  by  the  oligarchs,  707 
et  seq. ;  menaced  by  Peloponnesian  fleet,  709, 
711;  blockaded,  769:  occupied  by  Lysander, 
771  ;  seized  by  Thrasybulus.  783-783  ;  blockaded 
by  Spartans,  785  ;  attacked  by  Pausanias,  786  ; 
garrison  readmitted  to  Athens,  787 

Peisander :  investigates  Hermokopid  plot,  602, 
611  ;  leads  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
690-694,  696,  698  ;  flees  to  Dekeleia,  718 

Peisistratids  :  names  and  characters,  50  and  note  ; 
rule  in  Athens,  50-53  ;  expelled  from  Athens, 
56  et  seq.  ;  treasure  up  prophecies,  86  ;  urge 
Xerxes  to  invade  Greece,  164  ;  join  the  Persian 
expedition,  208 

Peisistratus :  takes  part  in  Megarian  wars,  13 
and  note  ;  leader  of  Diakrii,  42  ;  usurps  power, 
ibid. ;  relations  with  Solon,  42  et  seq. ;  duration 
of  rule,  45  ;  expulsion  and  restoration,  46-48  ; 
character  of  rule,  49  et  seq.,  57-59  {App.)  ; 
resemblance  to  Perikles,  318.  See  also  Intro- 
duction,  pp.  xvii,  xviii 

Peithagores,  246  et  seq. 

Peithia's,  443 

Pelasgi,  290 

Pelasgic  wall,  208 

Pelasgikon,  390  and  note 

Peleus,  895 

Pelion,  13 
Pellene,  388,  539 

Peloponnesian  League.     See  Sparta 
Peloponnesian  War  :  origin  of  name,  399  (App.) ; 
natural  divisions,  ibid. 

Outbreak :  The  war  between  Korkyra  and 
Corinth,  354-361  ;  appearance  of  Korkyra;an 
and  Corinthian  embassies  at  Athens,  357-359  ; 
Perikles'  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  war,  359 
and  note ;  hostilities  in  Chalkidike,  362-365  ; 
the  Megarian  decree,  369  and  note ;  congress  at 
Sparta,  370-376 ;  war  determined  upon,  376  ; 


Sparta's  real  motive  for  war,  376  et  seq. ;  nego- 
tiations with  Athens,  377  et  seq.,  380  ;  broken 
off  on  Perikles'  advice,  380-382  ;  justification 
of  Athens,  382  et  seq. 

(1)  The  Archidamian  War — First  year :  The 
Theban  attempt  on  Plataea,  383-386  ;  resources 
of  Athens,  386  et  seq. ;  Peloponnesian  resources, 
388 ;  first  invasion  of  Attica,  392  ;  Athenian 
operations,  392-394 

Second  year  :  The  plague  at  Athens,  401-403  ; 
Athenian  expeditions,  403  et  seq.,  411  ;  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  404  ;  surrender  of  Potidaea,  412 

Third  year  :  Siege  of  Plataea,  412-415  ;  opera- 
tions in  Thrace,  415  et  seq,  423-425  ;  in  Akar- 
nania,  416  et  seq. ;  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  417- 
422  ;  criticism  of  Perikles'  policy,  425  {A pp.) 

Fourth  year  :  Revolt  of  Lesbos,  425-44°  '•  -3--1 
of  Plataea,  430  et  seq.,  440-442 ;  sedition  at 
Korkyra,  442-447  ;  Thukydides'  reflections  on 
the  effect  of  the  war  upon  politics,  447-450 

Fifth  year :  Demosthenes  in  Altolia,  455  et 
seq. ;  operations  in  North-Western  Greece,  456- 
460  ;  minor  operations,  453-455 

Sixth  year :  The  campaign  round  Pylus  and 
Sphakteria,  461-466,  469-476  ;  peace  negotia- 
tions, 466-469, 476  ;  renewed  sedition  at  Korkyra, 
478  et  seq. ;  other  Athenian  expeditions,  477-479 

Seventh  year :  Capture  of  Kythera,  482  et 
seq. ;  Athenian  attempt  upon  Megara,  485-488  ; 
invasion  of  Boeotia,  488-495  ;  expedition  ot 
Brasidas,  484  et  seq.,  495-497  ;  his  campaign  in 
Chalkidike,  497-506 

Eighth  year  :  Truce,  506-509  ;  operations  in 
Chalkidike,  509-512,  515 

Ninth  year :  Campaign  in  Chalkidike,  520- 
527  ;  Nikias'  peace,  531  et  seq. 

(2)  The  interlude :  Results  of  Nikias'  peace, 
533-537 ;  intrigues  in  Peloponnese,  537*546 ; 
Alkibiades  and  the  new  anti-Spartan  league, 
549-554  ;  operations  in  Argolis,  419  B.C.,  555-559  '. 
Agis  invades  Argolis,  559  et  seq. ;  campaign  of 
Mantineia,  561-567  ;  revolution  at  Argos,  567- 
571  ;  further  operations,  571  et  seq. ;  the  Melian 
expedition,  576-580  ;  the  Sicilian  expedition  (see 
Sicily,  Sicilian  expedition)  ;  Alkibiades  at  Sparta, 
624  et  seq. ;  renewed  hostilities  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  643 

(3)  The  Dekeleian  War :  Difficult  position  of 
Athens,  669-673  ;  schemes  for  attacking  Athens, 
673-676  ;  revolt  of  Chios,  676-678  ;  conventions 
between  Sparta  and  Persia,  678,  684,  695  ; 
operations  in  Ionia,  679-685  ;  revolt  of  Rhodes, 
685  et  seq. ;  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred  (see 
Four  Hundred)  ;  revolt  of  Euboea,  710  et  seq. ; 
operations  in  Hellespont,  720-729  ;  Battle  of 
Kyzikus,  729  et  seq. ;  peace  negotiations,  730 
et  seq.;  further  Athenian  operations,  732-734.; 
advent  of  Cyrus  and  Lysander,  735*738  ',  Alki- 
biades' command,  739*744  ',  successes  of  Kalh- 
kratidas,  744-747  ;  Battle  of  Arfeinusae,  747-75©  ; 
renewed  proposals  for  peace,  762  {note)  ;  Battle 
of  /Cgospotami,  764-767;  blockade  of  Athens 
767-769  ;  peace  negotiations,  769-771  5  tern*  °* 
peace,  771 

Review  of  war,  788-792 

Peltasts,  417,  471,  493 

Peneius,  187 

Penestae,  250,  772 

Pentakosiomedimni,  23,  429 

Perdikkas  :  becomes  hostile  to  Athens,  362  ;  at- 
tacked by  Athenian  expedition,  363  ;  reconciled 
with  Athenians,  394  ;  sends  troops  to  Akarnania, 
416  ;  attacked  by  Sitalkds,  424  ;  sends  envoys 
to  Sparta,  484  ;  procures  Brasidas'  passage 
through  Thosbaly,  495  ;  imposes  demands  upon 
Br.tsid.is  496  ;  assists  in  n  constituting  Amphi- 
polis,  504  ;  invades  lllyria,  512  ;  ikwrtl  Hrasidas, 
ibid. ;  goes  over  to  Athenian  alliance,  515  ;  con- 
cludes treaty  with  Argos  and  Sparta,  569  ; 
blockaded  by  Athenians,  573  ;  deserts  Athenian 
expedition  against  Amphipolis,  574  *«»<-  note,  590 
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Periander,  13,  55  (note),  87,  96,  779 

Perikles  :  descent,  157  ;  character  and  abilities, 
318 ;  death,  407 ;  estimate  of  statesmanship, 
407-4x1 

Home  administration :  Rival  of  Kimon,  157, 
314,  317  ;  impeaches  Kimon,  294  ;  ascendancy 
after  Kimon's  death,  307  ;  constitutes  dikasteries, 
314  et  seq.  ;  shares  in  attack  upon  Areopagus, 
318  et  seq.,  332  ;  introduces  pay  for  dikasts,  319, 
325-332  ;  for  councillors  and  soldiers,  332  (note)  ; 
restricts  admission  to  franchise,  332  (note)  ; 
length  of  ascendancy,  332  et  seq. ;  opposed  by 
Thukydides,  340  et  seq. ;  ascendancy  after 
ostracism  of  Thukydides,  70,  341  ;  provides  for 
public  works  and  temples,  342-344  ;  intrigued 
against  by  Spartans,  377  et  seq. ;  marries  Aspasia, 
378  ;  assailed  in  law-courts,  378  et  seq.  ;  refuses 
to  convene  Ekklesia,  391  ;  sketches  Athenian 
life  and  constitution  in  Funeral  Speech,  394- 
398,  89  ;  fined  for  malversation,  406  ;  probity  of 
administration,  148,  335  et  seq. ;  re-elected 
Strategus,  406  and  note ;  his  sons  by  Aspasia 
legitimized,  406  et  seq. ;  control  over  people, 
163,  408  et  seq.  ;  never  holds  archonship,  70 

Foreign  policy :  Opposes  the  rendering  of  aid 
to  Sparta,  296  ;  leads  expedition  into  Corinthian 

•  Gulf,  303;  reconquers  Eubcsa,  311;  illiberal 
towards  the  allies  in  the  Delian  League,  334  et 
seq.,  410  ;  plants  out  kleruchies,  336  et  seq.  ; 
colonizes  Amphipolis,  337  et  seq. ;  and  Thurii, 
338  et  seq. ;  uses  the  tribute-money  for  Athenian 
purposes,  340  et  seq. ;  summons  pan- Hellenic 
congress,  344  ;  leads  expedition  to  Samos,  345- 
347 ;  conservative  in  his  policy  before  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  352  ;  deems  war  with  the 
Peloponnesians  inevitable,  359  and  note,  377  ; 
introduces  Megarian  decree,  369  (note)  ;  frus- 
trates concessions  to  Sparta,  380-382  ;  plan  of 
campaign,  381  et  seq.,  425,  518,  789  ;  devastates 
Megarid,  393  ;  cruises  about  Peloponnese,  403  ; 
defends  his  war  policy,  404  et  seq. 

Builds  the  Long  Walls,  300 ;  embellishes 
Athens,  341-344 

PeriklSs,  son  of  Aspasia,  744,  760 

Perillus,  246 

Perinthus,  n8,  132,  731 

Periceki,  225,  295,  454,  463,  482 

Perrhaebia  (Perrhaebians),  187  et  seq.,  193,  496 

Persephone,  529 

Persia  :  condition  at  rise  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  101  ; 
conquers  the  Lydian  kingdom,  103-109  ;  refuses 
help  to  Athens,  81  ;  extent  at  Xerxes'  accession, 
166 ;  stagnation  in  military  matters,  265  ; 
attacked  by  Greeks  under  Pausanias,  270 ; 
under  Athenian  leadership,  287  et  seq.,  291  ct  seq, 
298,  305  J  enters  into  convention  with  Athens, 
305-307  J  summary  of  history,  465-425  B.C.,  480 
et  seq.  ;  exacts  tributes  from  Asiatic  Greeks,  674  ; 
conventions  with  Sparta  (see  Peloponnesian 
War) 

Persian  invasions  of  Greece.  — (1)  Darius:  Pro- 
jected invasion,  116  ;  expedition  of  Mardonius, 
134-136 ;  expedition  under  Datis  and  Arta- 
phernSs,  143-154  ;  capture  of  Cyclades,  143  ;  of 
Eretria,  145  ;  landing  at  Marathon,  145  ;  routed 
in  battle,  152  et  seq.  ;  attack  upon  Athens  foiled, 
154  J  probable  plan  of  campaign,  154  (note)  ; 
preparations  for  renewed  invasion,  163 

(2)  Xerxis  :  The  king's  aversion  overborne, 
164-167  ;  preparations  for  invasion,  167-172  ; 
numbers  of  fleet  and  army,  172-175  ;  march  to 
Greek  frontier,  175,  176 ;  Greek  congress  at 
Corinth,  182,  183  ;  forecasts  of  Delphian  oracle, 
183  et  seq.  ;  disloyal  Greek  states,  185  ct  seq.  ; 
Thessaly  abandoned,  186-188  ;  position  at  Ther- 
mopylae and  Artemisium  occupied,  188-192  ; 
losses  of  Persian  fleet  off  Thessalian  coast,  193 
et  seq.  ;  ineffectual  battle  of  Thermopyhe,  194- 
198  ;  operations  at  Artemisium,  199-201  ;  forti- 
fication of  Isthmus,  203  ;  abandonment  of  Attica, 
203-206 ;   capture   of   Athens,    208 ;    Battle   of 


Salamis,  209-220  ;  negotiations  with  Athens,  2.12 
et  seq.,  224 ;  campaign  of  Plataea,  227-239  ; 
Battle  of  Mykale,  240-242  ;  campaign  in  Helles- 
pont, 243-245 

Petalism,  79  et  seq.,  582 

Pbaeax,  589  et  seq. 

Phalaris,  245  et  seq. 

Phalerum,  57,  63,  86,  154  and  note,  180,  209,  213, 
217,  300,  342,  386 

Phanagoria,  106 

Pharnabazus  :  invites  Spartan  fleet  to  Hellespont, 
674,  684  ;  shares  in  convention  with  Sparta, 
695  ;  co-operates  with  Spartans  in  Hellespont, 
720  etseq.,  726-733  ;  makes  terms  with  Athenians, 
734  ei  seq. ;  character,  726 

Phaselis,  229,  292,  305,  411 

Pbayllus  (of  Kroton),  206 

Phayllus  (of  Syracuse),  582 

Pheidias,  342  et  seq.,  379 

Pheidippides,  149,  157 

Phenicians :  piracy  in  ^Egean  Sea,  8 ;  hostile 
to  Greeks  in  Cyprus,  126 ;  send  contin- 
gent to  quell  Ionian  revolt,  126,  129 ;  build 
bridge  across  Hellespont,  168  ;  contingent 
in  Xerxes'  fleet,  172,  214  et  seq. ;  retreat  of 
MykalS,  240 ;  defeated  off  Eurymedon,  292 ; 
attacked  by  Athens,  298  ;  defeat  Athenians  in 
Egypt,  304  ;  defeated  off  Cyprus,  305  ;  protected 
by  convention  from  further  aggressions,  307  ; 
fleet  promised  by  TissaphernSs,  687,  689 

Philip  of  Macedon,  90 

Philip,  brother  of  Perdikkas,  362 

Philokles,  751,  764,  766 

Philokyprus,  29 

Philombrotus,  15 

Phlius  (Phliasians),  190,  203,  227,  559,  572 

Phoenicians.     See  Phenicians 

Phokaea,  105-109,  130  et  seq.,  169,  748 

Phokion,  517 

Phokis  (Phokians)  :  send  contingent  to  Ther- 
mopylae, 191  et  seq. ;  abandon  their  post,  195  ; 
towns  sacked  by  Xerxes,  207  ;  doubtful  allies 
of  the  Persians,  221,  227  ;  expelled  by  Sparta 
from  Doris,  301  ;  join  Athenian  alliance,  302, 
308  ;  expelled  from  Delphi  and  reinstated,  309  ; 
detached  from  Athenian  alliance,  311  ;  friendly 
to  Athens,  455 

Phprmio :  leads  expedition  to  Potidaea,  364 ; 
recovers  Argos  for  the  Amphilochians,  386  ; 
occupies  Naupaktus,  411  ;  defeats  Peloponnesian 
fleet  in  Corinthian  Gulf,  417-422,  671  ;  popularity 
in  Akarnania',  429  ;  tactics  repeated  off  Korkyra, 
445 

Phormisius,  793 

Phratries,  6,  31,  60,  62 

Phrygia,  95  (note) 

Phrynichus  (tragedian),  133  and  note 

Phrynichus  (general)  :  endeavours  to  ruin  Alki- 
biades,  690-692  ;  deposed  from  command,  692  ; 
joins  the  revolutionaries  at  Athens,  694,  698  ; 
envoy  to  Sparta,  708  ;  assassinated,  709,  715 

Phye,  46,  47  (note),  247 

Phyle,  226,  544,  782  ct  seq. 

Phylobasileis,  17 

Pieria,  175 

Pindar,  255,  257,  309 

Pindar  us,  98 

Pissuthnes,  347 

Pitana,  231 

Pithekusa,  258 

Pittakus,  5,  13 

Plague  at  Athens,  401-405,  453 

Plataw  (Platajans)  :  secedes  from  Boeotian  League 
and  joins  Athens,  Hi  ct  seq.  and  note  ;  sends  force 
to  Marathon,  150  ;  mans  Athenian  galleys  at 
Artemisium,  192  ;  burnt  by  Xerxes,  207  ;  ?ends 
contingent  against  Mardonius,  227  ;  proclaimed 
autonomous  and  inviolable,  238  et  seq.,  413  ; 
restored  under  Athenian  influence,  294  ;  attacked 
by  Thebes,  383-385  ;  refuses  neutrality,  413  ; 
besieged  by  Archidamus,  414  et  seq. ;  sortie  of 
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garrison,  430  et  seq.  ;  surrenders  and  is  destroyed 
at  the  instigation  of  Thebes,  440-442  ;  settled 
at  Skione,  342  ;  receive  a  qualified  citizenship  at 
Athens,  749  and  note 

Battle  of  Plataea,  226-239 

Plato,  21,  51,  409,  527,  547,  772,  780 

Pleistoanax,  311,  341  et  seq.,  507,  531,  781 

Pleistolas,  532 

Plemmyrium,  645  et  seq.,  656 

Plutarch,  17,  53,  139,  147,  285,  408  et  seq.,  575- 
Sec  also  Herodotus 

Pnyx,  436,  699 

Polemarch,  5,  65,  69,  149  et  seq.,  280,  563 

Polemd,  63 

Pollis,  411  et  seq. 

P61us,  585 

PolyaBnus,  98,  139,  160 

Polydamidas,  511 

Polygndtus,  343 

Polykrates,  55,  108,  110-1x5 

Polykritus,  219 

Polystratus,  713 

Polytion,  602 

Polyzelus,  248,  256  el  seq. 

Poseidonia,  108 

Potidaea :  withstands  siege  by  Artabazus,  221  ; 
revolts  from  Athens,  362  et  seq. ;  blockaded,  364  ; 
Corinthian  anxiety  about,  370  ;  Sparta  promises 
support,  371,  377 ;  demands  withdrawal  of 
Athenian  troops,  380  et  sen. ;  costliness  of  siege, 
387,  412,  430;  capitulates,  412;  attacked  by 
Brasidas,  516 

Prasiae,  404 

Priene,  13,  95, 106,  345 

Probuli,  672,  712,  714,  718 

Prodikus,  41,  330,  547 

Prokleid  kings,  141,  142 

Prokles,  455  et  seq. 

Prokonnesus,  152 

Pronaea  (Athene),  207 

Propylaea,  342 

Proschium,  458 

Prosopitis,  304 

Protagoras,  330,  547 

Prdte,  465 

Protesilaus,  244 

Proxeni,  357,  549 

Prytaneium,  17,  36 

Prytanes  and  Prytanies,  66,  662,  611,  701 

Psammetichus,  332 

Psaumis,  263 

Psenophis,  39 

Psephism,  322 

Psyttaleia,  216 

Pteleum,  532 

Pteria,  103 

Public  Assembly.     See  Ekklesia  and  Heliasa 

Pydna,  193,  363 

Pyke,  189 

Pylus  :  topography,  461  ;  occupied  by  Athenians, 
463  ;  held  against  Peloponnesian  attack,  464  et 
seq. ;  attacked  again,  469  ;  becomes  a  refuge  for 
Helots,  483  ;  garrison  retained  by  truce  of  423 
B.C.,  508  ;  receives  an  Athenian  garrison  in  place 
of  the  Helots,  537  ;  restoration  of  Helots  de- 
manded by  Argeians,  558  ;  marauding  excur- 
sions renewed  by  garrison,  573,  643  ;  surrendered 
to  Spartans,  733  and  notes 

Pyrrha,  426,  427,  433.  679 

Pythagoras,  128 

Pythermus,  105 

Pythodorus  (Athenian  general),  587,  588 

Pythodorus  (Athenian  archon),  773 

Pythonikus,  602 

Religion  :  its  character  and  political  effects  in 
early  Attica,  5  et  seq. ;  Peisistratus'  innovations, 
58  ;  dissociated  from  politics  by  Klcisthenes,  91  ; 
effect  produced  by  mutilation  of  Hermae,  600 
and  note;  Athenian  attitude  to  Nikias,  668; 
alleged  impiety  of  Pcrikles,  378 


and 


Rhaekelus,  47  (note  2) 

Rhamnus,  343 

Rhegium  :  under  the  tyranny  of  Anaxilaus,  246, 
248,  253,  258  ;  passes  to  his  sons,  259  ;  adminis- 
tered by  a  regent,  259  ;  Iapygian  expedition, 
264  ;  allied  with  Athens,  581,  585,  586  ;  receives 
Athenian  expedition,  604,  607 ;  visited  by 
Gylippus,  634  ;  squadron  sent  by  Nikias,  634 
et  seq. 

Rheneia,  112,  460 

Rhetors,  330  et  seq. 

Rhium,  417-422 

Rhodes  :  revolts  from  Athens,  685  et  seq. ;  Pelopon- 
nesian headquarters,  694,  720,  762  ;  disturbances, 
723  ;  later  relations  with  Egypt,  no  (note)  ; 
dikasteries,  327  (note) 

Rhoeteium,  171,  479 

Rome,  treaty  with  Carthage  (509  B.C.),  108  ; 
influence  of  Etruscan  defeat  at  Cumae,  258  (note) ; 
law  contrasted  with  Athenian,  320 

Sacred  War,  309 
Sacred  Way,  740 
Sadokus,  394,  412 
Sadyattes,  95,  97 
Sakae,  173,  218,  229,  234,  235 
Salaethus,  431-433 
Salaminian  (state-galley),  610,  615 
Salamis   (island)  :    conquered   by   Solon,    13   and 
note ;  strewn  with  Solon's  ashes,  44  ;  mentioned 
in  early  inscription,  92  (note)  ;  oracle  before  the 
battle,   183  ;  harbours  Athenian  refugees,  204, 
206  ;  headquarters  of  Greek  fleet,  204  ;  raided  by 
Peloponnesians,  423  ;  seized  by  the  Thirty,  783 
Battle  of  Salamis,  212-219 
Salamis  (in  Cyprus),  126  et  seq.,  305 
Samos  :  tyranny  of  Polykrates,  108-110  ;  attacked 
by  Sparta,  no  et  seq. ;   under  Maeandrius,  112- 
114;  contrasted  with  Athens,  113;  contingent 
at  Lade,   129,   131  ;  spared  by  Persians,   133  ; 
sends  refugees  to  Sicily,  131,  248  et  seq. ;  sends 
envoys  to  demand  liberation,  240  ;  freed  from 
tyranny,  243  ;  autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  308, 
334 »  344  5  proposes  transference  of  Delian  League 
fund  to  Athens,  308  ;  revolts  and  is  subdued, 
344-346 ;   unsuccessful   appeal   to  Sparta,   347, 
353  ;   under  an  oligarchy,   347,   368,   678   and 
note ;    receives    an    Athenian    garrison,     367 ; 
revolts    against    oligarchy,    679 ;    headquarters 
of  Athenian  fleet,  677-696,  720,  727,  733,  74*. 
74.7  ;  unsuccessful  attempt  at  oligarchic  revolu- 
tion,   696   et   seq. ;    headquarters   of   Athenian 
democracy,   697-707,    716   et  seq. ;   sends   con- 
tingent   to    Arginusae,    747 ;    headquarters    of 
fleet,  762  ;  resists  Lysander,  767,  771  ;  surrenders, 
772  ;  establishes  Lysandria,  781 
San6,  505 

Santa  Bonagia,  627 
Saracens,  247 
Sardinia,  109,  127,  247 

Sardis  :  capital  of  Lydia,  94,  95  ;  enriched  by 
Croesus,  98,  100  ;  captured  by  Cyrus,  103,  104  ; 
Spartan  embassy,  105  ;  held  by  Paktyas,  106 ; 
captured  and  burnt  by  Ionians,  125  ;  head- 
quarters of  Artaphernes,  81,  128  et  seq.  ;  head- 
?uarters  of  Xerxes,  170,  182-184  ;  residence  of 
issuthnes.  345  ;  visited  by  Lysander,  736  ;  by 
Kallikratidas,  744  et  seq. 
Satyrus,  778 
Scythia    (Scythians),    54    (note),   95,   117   (APP>), 

118,  167,  714 
Segesta.     See  Egesta 
Seisachtheia,  16-21,  44  et  seq. 
Selinus  :  early  history,  246  et  seq.,  251,  254,  260, 
581    (Preface)  ;  events  leading  up   to  Athenian 
expedition,  585  et  seq.,  5<>o,  594,  608  ;  Athenian 
expedition,   617,   634,   636,   654  ;   assistance   to 
Sparta,  68 x 
Sellasia,  769  et  seq. 
Selymbria,  132,  731,  734  and  note 
Sepcia,  138 
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Sepias,  193,  199  (note),  203,  209 

Sermylus,  532 

Sestos,  168,  169  {note),  244  et  seq.,  721,  724-728.  764 

Seuthes,  423  et  seq. 

Sicily :  early  history,  245  ;  rule  of  oligarchies  and 
tyrants,  246  ;  contests  between  Phenicians  and 
Greeks,  247  ;  under  Gelo's  leadership,  251,  255  ; 
receives  new  emigrants,  251  ;  tendency  to  cen- 
tralization, 252  ;  attacked  by  Carthage,  253  ; 
under  the  rule  of  Hiero,  257,  259 ;  reaction 
against  tyranny,  262  et  seq.  ;  trade  with  Athens, 
337  (note)  ;  projected  Athenian  attacks,  338 
(note)  ;  prospective  support  for  Sparta,  358,  388 
and  note ;  early  relations  with  Athens,  581  ; 
prosperity  under  democracies,  584  et  seq. ; 
Dorian  attack  on  Ionian  cities  and  Athenian 
intervention,  586  et  seq.  ;  exclusion  of  foreigners 
by  general  peace,  588 

Sicilian  expedition:  Projected  Athenian  in- 
tervention, 590,  591  ;  speeches  of  Nikias  and 
Alkibiades,  593,  594  ;  invasion  by  large  force 
determined  on,  595  et  seq. ;  preparations,  598  ; 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  599  ;  the  Athenian 
armament,  603  ;  departure  from  Athens,  603  et 
seq. ;  reception  by  Italian  and  Sicilian  towns, 
604,  607  ;  plans  of  campaign  of  Athenian  generals 
608  et  seq. ;  headquarters  at  Katana,  609  et  seq.  ; 
operations  near  Syracuse,  617-619  ;  debate  at 
Kamarina,  621,  622 ;  Alkibiades'  version  of 
objects  of  expedition,  624,  625  ;  siege  of  Syracuse 
(see  Syracuse)  ;  Athenian  reinforcements,  618 
et  seq.,  626  et  seq.,  629  ;  second  armament  under 
Demosthenes,  644,  647  et  seq. ;  Athenian  retreat, 
and  surrender,  660-666 ;  Nikias'  responsibility, 
667  et  seq. ;  news  of  disaster  reaches  Athens,  671  ; 
general  effect  on  progress  of  Peloponnesian  War, 

670-673 

Sidon,  171,  209,  253 

Sigeium,  53,  54,  55  and  note,  57,  59.  g6 

Sikanus,  620 

Sikels,  246-251,  260-262,  581-583,  617,  623,  632- 
635,  647,  662 

Sikeliots,  588 

Sikinnus,  212,  213  (note) 

Sikyon  :  reorganization  of  tribes,  61  and  note ; 
contingent  at  Artemisium,  192  ;  at  Isthmus,  203  ; 
at  Plataea,  227 ;  attacked  by  Athens,  303  ; 
attempted  mediation  between  Corinth  and 
Korkyra,  355  ;  allied  with  Sparta,  388  ;  equips 
triremes  (battle  with  Phormio),  417  ;  supports 
Brasidas  at  Megara,  487  ;  sends  troops  to  invade 
Argolis,  559  ;  government  reformed  by  Sparta, 
570 ;  prepares  fleet  against  Athens,  673 ;  in 
truce  of  423  b.c,  507 

Simmias,  405 

Simonides,  50,  202,  255,  257 

SinopS,  336 

Siphas,  489 

Siphnos,  in  and  note 

Siris,  2X1,  581 

Sitalkes,  394,  412,  423  et  seq. 

Sithonia,  175 

Sitophylakes,  280 

Skamandrius,  611 

Skaptft  Hylfi,  135,  293 

Skiathos,  192  et  seq.,  199 

Skidnfi,  199,  220,  509-512,  515,  532 

Skiritae,  564  et  seq. 

Skironides,  697 

Sk61us  (in  Boeotia),  226 

Skdlus  (in  Chalkidike),  532 

Skyllaeum,  556 

Skyllias,  199 

Skyros,  287,  290  et  seq.,  337 

Skythes,  246,  248  et  seq. 

Slavery :  conditions  in  early  Athens,  14  et  seq. ; 
checked  by  Solon,  16,  32,  41 

Slaves :  enfranchised  by  Kleisthenes,  60 ;  liable 
to  torture,  611  (note) ;  desert  from  Athens  after 
Sicilian  expedition,  669 

Smerdis,  116 


Smyrna  :  Scythian  invasion,  94,  96 

Sokratte  :  dislike  of  Sophists,  331  ;  visits  Aspasia, 
378 ;  at  Delium,  495  ;  delineated  by  Aristo- 
phanes, 528  ;  intimate  with  Alkibiades,  547  el 
seq. ;  in  trial  of  generals,  758,  759  and  note ; 
intimate  with  Kritias,  772  ;  refuses  to  obey  the 
Thirty,  775 

Soli,  39,  127 

Sollium,  392,  533,  539 

Solon  :  sources  of  information,  1 1  et  seq. ;  poems, 
1 2,  39,  43  et  seq. ;  early  life,  1 2  ;  conquers  Salamis, 
13  and  note;  archon,  12  and  note ;  receives  dic- 
tatorial power,  15  ;  laws  and  constitution,  16- 
20,  22-39,  58  ;  travels,  39  ;  meets  Croesus,  ibid.  ; 
resists  Peisistratus'  usurpation,  42  ;  character, 
43  ;  ashes  scattered  in  Salamis,  44  ;  constitu- 
tion modified  by  Kleisthenes,  64  ;  institutions 
ascribed  to  Solon,  26 

Solygeia,  478 

Sophokles  (poet),  330,  345,  668 

Sophokles  (general),  478  et  seq.,  587  et  seq. 

Sophists,  330  et  seq. 

Sosikles,  87 

Sparta :  early  history,  Intro,  xx,  xxi ;  Croesus 
seeks  alliance,  103  ;  intercedes  with  Cyrus  on 
behalf  of  Asiatic  Greeks,  105  ;  relations  with 
Athenian  tyrants,  56  et  seq.,  59  (App.),  82 
(note),  86  et  seq. ;  attacks  PolykratSs,  no ; 
refuses  aid  to  Maeandrius,  115  ;  invasions  of 
Attica  under  Kleomenes,  80  et  seq.,  83  ;  acquires 
headship  of  Peloponnesian  T|fa^nei  753,  8t> ; 
rdtU5eS  help  to  revouea  lonians,  124  ;  position 
in  early  fifth  century,  137  et  seq. ;  crushes  the 
Argives,  138-140 ;  helps  Athens  against  iEgina, 
137,  140  et  seq. ;  alleged  insult  to  Persian  envoy, 
137  (note)  ;  tardy  help  to  Athenians  during  first 
Persian  invasion,  149,  158 ;  convokes  pan- 
Hellenic  congress  at  Corinth,  182  ;  receives  com- 
mand against  Xerxes  by  land  and  sea,  184  ; 
negotiates  with  Argos,  185  ;  conduct  of  opera- 
tions against  Persia  (see  Persian  Invasions)  ; 
attempts  to  prevent  fortification  of  Athens,  266 
et  seq.  ;  renounces  naval  command  against  Persia, 
273  et  seq.  ;  expedition  to  Thessaly,  ibid. ;  be- 
haviour of  King  Pausanias,  273,  277  et  seq. ; 
proposes  to  expel  medizing  Greeks,  294  ;  opera 
tions  in  Peloponnese  (469-464  b.c),  295  (note)  ; 
promises  help  to  Thasos,  294  and  note ;  earth- 
quake, 295 ;  Helot  revolt,  295  et  seq.,  304  ; 
Athenian  contingent  dismissed,  296 ;  alliance 
with  Athens  broken,  297  ;  expedition  to  Central 
Greece,  300-302 ;  concludes  five  years'  truce 
with  Athens,  304  ;  expedition  to  Delphi,  309  : 
invades  Attica,  311  ;  concludes  thirty  years1 
truce  with  Athens,  312  ;  refuses  help  to  Samians 
against  Athens,  347,  353  ;  promises  succour  to 
Potidaea,  363  ;  summons  congress  of  allies,  370- 
375  ;  declares  war  against  Athens,  375  ;  motives 
for  war,  376  et  seq.  ;  further  negotiations  with 
Athens,  377  et  seq.,  380  ;  policy  and  military 
operations  during  Peloponnesian  War  (see 
Peloponnesian  War)  ;  embassy  to  Persia,  479 
et  seq. ;  loss  of  prestige  after  surrender  of  Sphak- 
teria,  475  ;  murder  of  Helots,  484  ;  alienated 
from  allies  after  peace  of  Nikias,  533-538  ;  inter- 
ference in  Arcadia  and  Elis,  539-541  ;  negotia- 
tions with  Boeotia  and  Argos,  542-545  ;  excluded 
from  Olympic  games,  554  ;  operations  against 
Argolis,  557-560;  campaign  of  Mantineia,  562- 
567 ;  league  with  Argos,  567-570 ;  further 
operations  against  Argos,  572  ;  sends  Gylippus 
and  contingents  to  Syracuse,  620,  623,  626,  633, 
644  et  seq.,  654  ;  enters  into  compacts  with 
Persia,  678,  684,  695  ;  grants  lenient  terms  to 
Athens,  770  ;  sends  garrison  to  Athens,  774  ; 
supports  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  779  ;  Lysander's 
ascendency,  781  ;  conciliates  the  Athenian 
democrats,  786  et  seq. 

Constitution  and  character:  Kleomenfcs'  en- 
croachment on  the  ephors'  power,  176  (note)  ; 
further  limitation  of  royal  power,  562 ;  secrecy 
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of  administration,  480,  484,  486  ;  inconsistency 
of  policy,  480,  542  ;  inability  in  public  debate, 
468  ;  expulsion  of  foreigners,  370 ;  Corinthian 
estimate  of  Spartan  character,  372  ;  Athenian 
estimate,  577 

The  army :  Rapid  mobilization,  225  ;  dis- 
obedience of  subordinates,  231  et  seq.,  565  ; 
discipline  and  organization,  560-563 

Peloponncsian  League :  Formation,  83,  86  ; 
character,  290,  539 ;  system  of  votes,  371  ; 
threatened  dissolution  of  League,  535  {note) 

Spartolus,  532,  629  (note),  415 

Sphakteria :  topography,  461  (Preface),  462  ; 
occupied  by  Spartans,  464  ;  isolation  of  Spartan 
force,  465  ;  treatment  of  Spartans  under  armi- 
stice, 466 ;  negotiations  about  liberation  of 
prisoners,  466-469 ;  difficulties  of  Athenian 
blockade,  469  et  seq. ;  Kleon's  expedition,  470- 
472  ;  attack  upon  the  island,  472-474  ;  surrender 
of  Spartans,  475  ;  Kleon's  credit  for  this  sur- 
render, 475  et  seq.,  526-528  ;  station  for  Helots, 

Stageirus,  175,  498,  521,  532 

Stesagoras,  345 

Stesenor,  127 

Sthenelaidas,  375 

Strategi,  65  and  note,  280,  406  (note) 

Stratonike,  424 

Stratus,  416  et  seq.,  458,  513 

Strombicbides,  676  et  seq.,  682  et  seq.,  720  et  seq., 
772 

Strymon,  59,  119,  135,  170,  175,  218  (note),  293, 
J37  et  seq.,  362,  409,  479,  501,  504,  521  et  seq. 
See  Amphipolis,  Eion 

Styra,  227 

Sunium,  177,  669,  673,  711 

Susa,  102,  114,  116,  120  et  seq.,  128,  132,  164,  167, 
105  et  seq.,  480,  681  et  seq.,  734  et  seq. 

Sybarites,  338  et  seq. 

Sybota,  360  et  seq.,  444  et  seq. 

Sylosdn,  114-116,  131 

Syncekia,  3  et  seq. 

Syracuse :  reconquers  Kamarina,  246  ;  governed 
by  oligarchy,  246 ;  defeated  by  Hippokrates, 
249  ;  falls  under  power  of  Gelo,  249  et  seq.  ; 
aggrandized  by  Gelo,  251,  254  et  seq. ;  expels 
tyrants,  260-262 ;  renounces  Kamarina,  263  ; 
establishment  of  popular  judicature,  330 ;  pre- 
eminence in  Sicily,  582,  584,  594  ;  institutes  a 
kind  of  ostracism,  79,  582  ;  occupies  Elba,  582  ; 
subdues  Sikels,  583  et  seq. ;  defeats  Agrigentines, 
584 ;  allied  with  Sparta,  585  ;  joins  league  of 
Dorian  cities,  586  et  seq. ;  convokes  peace  con- 
gress, 588  ;  attacks  Leontini,  589  et  seq.  ;  sup- 
ports Selinus,  590  ;  discussion  about  Athenian 
attack,  604-607  ;  Lamachus'  project  of  attack, 
608  et  seq. ;  defeated  by  Athenians  in  open 
battle,  617-619  ;  superiority  of  cavalry,  617,  629 
and  note ;  preparations  for  defence,  620  ;  en- 
largement of  fortifications,  620,  627 ;  the 
Athenian  blockade  established,  628-632  ;  pro- 
posals for  capitulation,  632,  635  ;  traitors  in 
Syracuse,  633,  654,  661  ;  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments, 635,  654  ;  the  blockade  broken,  636-638  ; 
naval  operations,  645-649  ;  capture  of  Athenian 
stores,  6^5  ;  support  from  Sicilian  towns,  647  ; 
arrival  of  Athenian  reinforcements,  649  et  seq.  ; 
failure  of  Demosthenes'  assault,  649-652  ;  de- 
cisive naval  battles,  655-660 ;  pursuit  of  the 
Athenians,  660-665  ;  cruelty  towards  prisoners, 
666  ;  execution  of  Athenian  generals,  666  et  seq.  ; 
supports  Peloponnesians  in  war  off  Asia  Minor, 
681,  721  ;  loss  of  fleet  at  Kyzikus,  729 

Tabalus,  105  et  seq. 

Taenarus,  278,  644 

Tamos,  682.  722  et  seq. 

Tanagra :    battle,  302  ;  ravaged  by  Nikias,  454  ; 

campaign  of  Delium,  490-492 
Tarentum,  264,  339,  585,  604  et  seq.,  634 


Tartessus,  105,  107 

Taulantii,  354 

Taxation  :  under  Solon,  23  ;  under  the  tyranny, 
49  and  note,  58  ,-  in  Delian  League,  275  and  note ; 
365  et  seq.,  387,  481,  670  and  note ;  minor  taxes 
m  Athens,  335  ;  war-tax  at  Athens,  430 ;  taxa- 
tion of  Asiatic  cities  by  Persia,  109,  306  (note) 

Tegea :  sends  force  to  Thermopylae,  190 ;  to 
Plataea,  227 ;  alleged  quarrel  with  Athenians 
about  precedence,  229  (note)  ;  active  participa- 
tion in  Battle  of  Plataea,  233,  235  ;  refuge  of 
Leotychides,  273 ;  at  war  with  Sparta,  295 
(note)  ;  conflict  with  Mantineia,  516,  538  ; 
loyalty  to  Sparta,  538,  541,  544  ;  sends  con- 
tingent to  invade  Argolis,  559  ;  attacked  by 
Mantineians  and  Argives,  561  et  seq. ;  success 
in  Battle  of  Mantineia,  566 

Telam6n,  85,  212 

Telemachus,  246 

Telesflla,  139 

Teleutias,  423 

Telines,  247,  248  and  note 

Tellis,  471,  532  , 

Tempe,  187  et  seq.,  193 

Tenedos,  132,  426,  724 

Tenos,  121,  214,  227  (note),  698 

Teds,  97,  106,  129,  433,  677.  679,  742 

Teres,  423 

Terillus,  246,  251,  253 

Tetrapolis,  7 

Teukrus,  600,  610,  612  ■ 

Teutiaplus,  433 

Thales,  13,  97 

Thasos :  Histiaeus  at,  133  ;  Ionic  revolt,  135  et 
seq.  ;  reduced  by  Athenians,  293  et  seq. ;  tribute, 
294  (note)  ;  Thukydides  at,  500  et  seq.,  502  et 
seq. ;  overtures  of  Peisander,  698  ;  oligarchic 
revolt,  706  ;  expels  Lacedaemonian  harmost,  732  ; 
reduced  by  Thrasybulus,  738  ;  dekarchy  estab- 
lished after  jEgospotami,  767 

Theagenes,  9 

Theasides,  177 

Thebe,  96,  176 

Thebes :  connection  with  Peisistratus,  48,  59 ; 
war  with  Athens  about  Plataea,  82  ;  appeal  to 
/Egina,  85  ;  probable  submission  to  Darius,  136  ; 
contingent  at  Thermopylae,  190,  196  et  seq.  ; 
submission  to  Xerxes,  188,  202 ;  services  at 
Plataea,  223,  226,  229,  232,  234  et  seq. ;  besieged 
by  Pausanias,  237  et  seq. ;  deprived  of  headship 
in  Boeotian  League,  294  ;  reinstated,  301  ; 
democracy  overthrown,  310  ;  supports  Corinth 
against  Korkyra,  355  ;  attacks  Plataea,  383-385  ; 
destroys  Plataea,  440-442  ;  position  in  Boeotian 
League,  490  et  seq.  ;  constitution  of  army,  491 
et  seq.  ;  victory  at  Delium,  492  et  seq.  ;  razes 
walls  of  Thespiae,  516 ;  partition  of  Boeotia, 
543  (note)  ;  sends  help  to  Mykalessus,  670  ; 
demands  destruction  of  Athens,  771  ;  refused 
share  of  spoils,  780  ;  aids  Athenian  democrats, 
782 

Themistokles :  parentage  and  character,  146  et 
seq. ;  rivalry  with  Aristeides,  178  ;  naval  policy, 
179  et  seq.,  270,  286  ;  commands  Athenian  con- 
tingent in  Thessaly,  187  ;  reputed  bribery  at 
Artemisium,  199  (note)  ;  appeal  to  Ionians  in 
Persian  fleet,  201  ;  proposes  recall  of  exiles,  205  ; 
policy  at  Salamis,  211  et  seq.  ;  policy  after 
Salamis,  217,  218  and  note ;  levies  fines  in  Cy- 
clades,  218  ;  honoured  at  Sparta,  220  ;  alleged 
deposition,  220  (note)  ;  outwits  Spartan  opposi- 
tion against  fortification  of  Athens,  266  et  seq.  ; 
enlarges  and  fortifies  Peiraeus,  268-270-',  power 
of  divination,  269  ;  concord  with  Aristeides,  279  ; 
corruption,  281  ;  ostracism,  78,  282  ;  accused  of 
complicity  with  Pausanias,  282  ;  flight,  282,  283 
and  note ;  residence  at  Magnesia,  284  ;  wealth, 
282  et  seq.,  285  ;  death,  284  ;  resemblance  to 
Alkiblades  548 
Theodorus  of  Byzantium,  330 
Theomestor,  240,  243 
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Theophrastus,  283,  533 

Theopompus,  283,  307  (note),  332  (App.),  683,  730 

Thera,  386,  454,  476 

Theramenes  (Athenian)  :  join*  in  reaction  against 
democracy,  693  ;  opposes  the  extreme  oligarchs, 
707-709 ;  supports  recall  of  Alkibiades,  713 ; 
impeaches  envoys  to  Sparta,  714 ;  position 
among  the  revolutionists,  719  et  seq. ;  operations 
in  Eubcea,  725,  727  ;  expedition  to  Macedonia 
and  Hellespont,  728  ;  to  Bosporus,  732,  734  ; 
credit  of  victory  at  Kyzikus,  739  ;  conduct  at 
trial  of  generals,  751-756  ;  elected  general,  but 
disqualified,  764  ;  negotiates  peace,  769-771. 
792  ;  member  of  the  Thirty,  772  ;  opposes  Kritias, 
774-776 ;  altercation  with  Kritias,  777,  778  ; 
execution,  778  et  seq.  ;  statesmanship,  793 

Theramenes  (Spartan),  682,  684 

Therma,  175,  188,  193 

Thermopylae  :  topography,  188-192  ;  battle,  190- 
198  ;  numbers  of  slain,  201  ;  effect  of  battle, 
202  ;  Xerxes'  numbers  at  Thermopylae,  173  ; 
limit  of  Athenian  Empire,  303 

Thero,  251,  256-259 

Theseus,  4,  158,  291,  343 

Thesmothetae,  5,  68 

Thespiae  :  at  Thermopylae,  190,  196  et  seq.  ;  city 
abandoned,  203  ;  destroyed  by  Xerxfes,  207 ; 
restored,  294  ;  at  Delium,  492  ;  destroyed  by 
Thebes,  516 

Thespis,  38 

Thessalus  (son  of  Peisistratus),  50  and  note 

Thessalus  (son  of  Kimon),  549,  614 

Thessaly  :  alliance  with  Athenian  tyrants,  55,  57, 
59  ;  appeals  for  help  against  the  Persians,  186- 
188  ;  submits,  188  ;  helps  Xerxes  in  his  advance, 
193  ;  winter-quarters  of  Mardonius,  218,  220, 
223  ;  social  organization,  250 ;  punitive  expedi- 
tion by  Spartans,  273  and  note ;  allied  with 
Athens,  298 ;  deserts  Athenians  at  Tanagra, 
302  ;  beats  off  Athenian  invaders,  303 ;  sends 
cavalry  to  help  Athens,  392 ;  sympathies  in 
Peloponnesian  War,  495  ;  traversed  by  Brasidas, 
495  et  seq.  ;  stops  Spartan  reinforcements,  515  ; 
partitioned  into  four  districts,  543  (note)  ; 
oligarchic  feuds,  772 

Thetes,  14,  24  et  seq.,  27  et  seq.,  603  and  note 

Thirty  Tyrants  :  appointment,  772,  792  ;  earliest 
measures,  773,  792 ;  arbitrary  government, 
774-776,  793  (App.)  ;  enmity  against  Thera- 
menes, 776 ;  invite  Spartan  garrison,  774 ; 
tyranny,  779  et  seq. ;  war  with  democrat  re- 
fugees, 782-787  ;  prepare  refuge  at  Eleusis,  783  ; 
deposed,  784  ;  retire  to  Eleusis,  784  et  seq. ; 
flee  from  Attica,  788 

Thorax,  773 

Thorikus,  732,  2  (note  4) 

Thracel  :  supplies  Peisistratus  with  mercenaries, 
49,  59  ;  conquered  by  Persia,  117,  118  ;  traversed 
by  Mardonius,  135  ;  by  Xerxes,  172-176 ;  mines, 
293  ;    Thukydides*    connection,    338  ;    powerful 

-    under  Sitalkea,  423  et  seq. ;  invaded  by  Brasidas, 
484,  496-526  ;  station  of  Thukydides,  500,  503  ; 
Athenian    expedition,    573 ;    independence    re- 
tained, 592  ;  mercenaries  at  Mykalessus,  670 
Thracian  Chersonese,  55,  59  (App.),  118,  132,  243, 

336 
Thranitae,  598,  418  (note  2) 
Tiuracybulus  (despot  of  Miletus),  96 
Thrasybulus  (brother  of  Gelo),  248,  259-261 
Thrasybulus    (Athenian    general) :     champion    of 
democracy  at  Samos,  697,  702-705  ;.  operations 
near   Hellespont,   724-729 ;  recaptures  Thasos, 
732  ;  treats  with  Pharnabazus,  734  ;  credit  of 
victory  at  Kyzikus,  739  ;  accused  after  Battle 
of  Arginusae,  752  et  seq.  ;  exiled  by  the  Thirty, 
7?4  ;  returns  to  Athens  at  head  of  refugees,  782, 
787,  778 
TLrasydaaus,  256  et  seq.,  259 
Thrasykles,  677 


Thrasyllus  (Argive),  560  et  seq. 

Thrasyllus  (Athenian) :  champion  of  democracy 
at  Samos,  697,  702  et  seq. ;  reduces  Eresus,  723  ; 
expedition  to  Hellespont,  724  et  seq.  ;  repels 
attack  on  Athens,  732  ;  defeated  near  Ephesus, 
733  ;  operations  in  Hellespont,  ibid. ;  elected 
general,  744  •  returns  to  Athens,  751  ;  executed, 
760 

Thronium,  392 

Thudippus,  481 

Thukydides  (son  of  Melesias),  78,  333,  340  et  seq., 
378,  450,  575 

Thukydides  (son  of  Olorus)  :  corrects  popular 
beliefs  about  Peisistratids,  50  and  note,  51  ; 
about  tyrannicides,  51-53  ;  corrects  Herodotus, 
231  (note)  ;  distinguishes  between  Athenian 
hegemony  and  empire,  285  ;  omits  reference  to 
convention  between  Athens  and  Persia,  305  et 
seq. ;  descent  and  marriage,  338,  503  ;  mining 
interests  in  Thrace,  ibid.  ;  chapters  on  Perikles' 
Funeral  Speech,  394  ;  method  of  writing  Pelopon- 
nesian War,  399  et  seq.  (App.) ;  vindicates 
Perikles,  408  et  seq.  ;  reflections  on  Greek  fac- 
tions, 447  et  seq.  ;  unfairness  to  Kleon,  475.  5J7- 
520,  525-528,  530 ;  stationed  at  Thasos,  500  ; 
defends  Eion,  501  ;  exiled,  502  ;  responsibility 
for  loss  of  Amphipolis,  502-504  ;  effect  of  banish- 
ment on  his  history,  504  ;  state  of  text,  552 
(note)  ;  frank  confession  of  ignorance,  564 ; 
opinion  about  Hyper  bolus,  575  ;  version  of 
dialogue  between  Athenians  and  Melians,  576- 
580  ;  estimate  of  Nikias,  668  ;  censures  Athens, 
680  ;  account  of  conspiracy  of  Four  Hundred, 
698  (note),  701  (note),  717-720  ;  exceptional  merit 
of  history,  726  (note) 

Thurii,  337-339,  342,  581  (Preface),  615,  623,  634, 
650,  683 

Thymochares,  711,  725 

Thyrea,  393,  483,  545 

Thyssus,  542 

TigranSs,  240,  242 

Timaeus,  254  (note),  255,  600  (note) 

Timagoras  (Tegean),  411 

Timagoras  (envoy  of  Pharnabazus).  6%a 

Timegenidas,  229,  237 

Timesilaus,  336 

Timd,  159 

Timocracy,  22,  25,  31 

Timokrates,  419 

Timokreon,  148,  281 

Timoleon,  253 

Timon,  183 

Timonassa,  50  (note  6) 

Timoxenus,  221 

Tiryns,  227,  297  and  note 

Tisamenus,  793 

TissaphernSs  :  sends  envoy  to  Sparta,  674  ;  makes 
compact  with  Spartans,  678  ;  obtains  Miletus, 
678  ;  and  Iasus,  681  ;  makes  fresh  compact,  684  ; 
negotiates  in  vain  with  Lichas,  .685;  plays  a 
double  game,  686  ;  visited  by  Alkibiades,  6S7 
et  seq. ;  reduces  Spartan  pay,  688  ;  bribes  Spartan 
commanders,  689,  691  ;  negotiates  through  Alki- 
biades with  Athenian  generals,  689,  692,  694  ; 
makes  third  compact  with  Spartans,  695  et  seq.  ; 
relations  with  Alkibiades,  704  et  seq. ;  arouses 
discontent  among  Peloponnesians,  722  et  seq., 
736  ;  contrast  with  Pharnabazus,  726 

Tithorea,  207 

Tmdlus,  104,  125 

Tolmidls,  303,  310  et  seq. 

Torone,  505  et  seq.,  509  et  seq.,  512,  521,  532 
Torture  at  Athens,  611  et  seq. 
Trachis  (Trachinians),  189,  192,  195,  453  et  seq. 
Trade :   development  at  Athens  under  Solon,  34  ; 
under  Peisistratus,  59  ;  competition  with  Corinth, 
298  (note) ;  extension  in  Periklean  age,  and  effect 
on  Greek  politics,  337  (note) 
Tragia,  345 


Including  Chalkidikg. 
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Trierarch,  duties,  598 

Trireme,  crew,  418  (notes),  603 

Triopium,' Cape,  126,  247,  683 

Tritantaechmfs,  206 

Trittyes,  8  and  note,  64,  91 

Troad,  94,  127,  724 

Troezen  :  Theseus  legend,  4  ;  contingent  and  policy 
at  Salamis,  192,  203,  210  ;  contingent  at  PlaUea, 
227  ;  captured  by  Athens,  299  ;  surrendered  by 
truce  of  445  R.C,  312  ;  aids  Corinth  against 
Korkyra,  355 ;  raided  by  Athenian  fleet,  404  ; 
Kleon's  policy,  467,  469  ;  damaged  by  garrison 
at  Methana,  478  ;  in  truce  of  423  B.C.,  508 

Trogilus,  628  et  seq. 

Tydeus,  767 

Tyndarion,  582 

Tyrants:  general  characteristics,  xv  et  seq.  (Intro- 
duction).    See  also  Peisistratus,  etc 

Tyre,  209,  253 

Tyrrhenians,  131,  257,  582  et  seq.,  623,  655  and 
note 

Velia,  108 

Xanthias,  529 

Xanthippus  (father  of  Perikles)  :  impeaches  Mil- 
tiades,  157,  159,  317  ;  ostracized,  78  ;  emigrates 


to  Salamis,  205  ;  commands  Greek  fleet,  240 ; 
sails  to  Hellespont,  243-245 

Xanthippus  (son  of  Perikles),  378,  406 

Xanthus,  109 

Xenares,  542  et  seq.,  555 

Xenokritus,  338 

Xenophon  (general),  412,  415 

Xenophon  (historian)  :  contrast  with  Thukydides, 
726  (note)  ;  omissions  in  Hellenica,  729  and  note  ; 
account  of  generals'  trial,  750-756  ;  untrust- 
worthiness,  769  (note)  ;  corrected  by  A th.  Pol., 
774  (note),  778  (note),  792,  793 

Xerxes  I.  :  succeeds  Darius,  163  ;  character,  164  ; 
reconquers  Egypt,  ibid.  ;  invasion  of  Greece  (see 
Persian  Invasions  of  Greece) ;  supposed  rela- 
tions with  Themistokles,  283  (note)  ;  death,  480 

Xerxes  II.,  481 


Zagros,  160 

Zakynthus,  303,  4",  455.  4<>4.  645 

Zankle,  246,  248  et  seq.     See  also  Messe.ie 

Zeno,  330,  585 

Zeugitae,  23,  280  (note) 

Zeus  Olympius  (Athens),  49 

Zeus  Olympius  (Syracuse),  637 

Zeus  Stratius,  127 
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